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With  the  present  Number,  ends  the  Fourth  Volume,  and  the  second 
year  of  Putnam^s  Monthly. 

In  commencing  the  undertaking,  the  Publishers  were  fully  aware 
that  in  a  time  of  immense  intellectual  activity,  and  in  a  cQuntry  of 
great  and  various  literary  rivalry,  where,  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright,  the  choicest  works  of  the  best  foreign  genius  are  to 
be  had  for  the  taking,  the  task  was  not  easy,  of  founding  and  sustain- 
ing a  Magazine,  at  once  universal  in  its  sympathies,  and  national  in  its 
tone. 

The  continued  and  increasing  favor  with  which  the  Monthly  has  been 
received,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  task  has  been  in  some 
degree  fulfilled. 

It  was  certainly  impossible,  with  any  just  regard  to  the  necessary 
differences  of  thought  in  a  country  like  ours,  to  avoid  all  censure  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Magazine,  because  it  was  not  possible,  with  an  equal 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  author,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  reader, 
to  trim  every  article  to  a  certain  level.  Yet,  both  in  the  choice  of 
topics,  and  in  their  treatment,  the  Publishers  are  confident  that  no 
thoughtful  man  has  found  anything  unjustly  partisan,  since  both  sides 
of  all  the  important  social,  moral,  and  political  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  these  pages  have  had  an  equal  chance,  and  an  impar- 
tial consideration. 

The  New  Volume  of  the  Magazine  commences  under  the  best  possi- 
ble auspices.  Its  position  is  now  assured.  Two  years  have  demon- 
strated the  extent  of  its  circle  of  friends,  and  that  circle  is  constantly 
widening.     The  Magazine  has  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  actual 
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literary  support  of  the  most  eminent  authors  in  the  country.  The 
greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  articles  for  its  pages,  from 
the  inmiense  number  of  MSS.  received — a  number  now  amounting  to 
more  than  eighteen  hundred.  In  so  great  a  press  of  material  to  be 
considered,  the  Publishers  appeal  confidently  for  pa^tience  to  all  who 
favor  them  with  their  oontributio^s,  while  they  heartily  thank  them  for 
their  good  will. 

While  care  is  taken  that  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  offensive  to 
propriety  or  good  taste  defaces  these  pages,  and  the  ablest  talent  is 
secured  to  make  a  Magazine,  which,  for  variety  of  interest^  and  excel- 
„tenc6  of  tone,  sIhaH'be  surpassed  by  no  similar  publication  in  the  world, 
|he  Publishers  assure  th^  Public  that  their  motto  is  still  onward,  and 
^t  every  yearns  experienoe  will  enable  them  more  fully  to  deserve 
Ijlii^  favor  which  they  so  gratefully  acknowledge. 
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Type*  efMhnHnd.  Bj  J.  C  Nort,  M.D.,  and 
GcowssB.  OuDDOx  rhlladelpblji:  Llpplnoolt, 
GniBbo  A  Ca    1854. 

T  is  not  onr  object  in  noticing  this 
mportant  work,  to  enter  upon  any 
extended  criticism  of  its  merits  and  de- 
fects, both  of  which  are  obvious  enough, 
nor  to  undertake  to  settle  the  controversy 
to  which  it  relates,  but  simply  to  al- 
lude to  its  contents,  with  snch  inciden- 
tal remarks  as  may  occur  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  review.  It  is  an  original, 
elaborate,  and.  we  may  say,  quite  revo- 
lutionary presentation  of  its  principal  sub- 
ject and  we  owe  it  to  the  authors,  as  well 
ms  to  our  readers,  whom  we  try  to  keep 
inibrmed  of  all  the  leading  movements  in 
the  world  of  letters,  to  make  some  state- 
ment of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  its  ar- 
guments. 

Its  genera]  purport,  and  thmt  of  its 
several  parts,  are  both  best  described 
In  the  complete  title,  which  runs  in  this 
wise:  ^ Types  of  Mankind,  or  ethno- 
logical resevches,  based  upon  the  an- 
cient monuments,  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  crania  of  races,  and  upon  their  natural 
geographical  philological  and  biblical  his- 
tory ;  illostn^  by  selections  from  the 
unedited  papers  of  Samuel  George  Mor- 
ton. M.  D.  (Ute  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Xatanl  Sdenoes  at  Philadelphia),  and 
by  additional  oontribations  from  Prot 
Vocis  Agassiz.  LL.  D^  W.  Usher,  M.  D., 
and  Prot  H.  S.  Pattersov.  M.D.  By 
J.  C.  XoTT.  M.  D.  and  George  B.  Glii>- 
jK>!c,  fonnerly  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo.''  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  we  are  offered  rather  a 
fisrmidable  array  of  sabjects  as  well  as 
of  ittmes  and  titlea. 

The  theory,  in  respect  to  the  origin  and 
ilisli  ibutioo  of  the  human  races,  generally 
accfptrd  both  by  theok)giaii8  and  mco  A 
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science,  is  that  which  derives  the  immense 
variety  of  nations  now  on  the  globe  from 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Genesi.s,  or  rather 
from  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  Shcm, 
Ham  and  Japhet,  who  were  saved  from 
the  deluge,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind perished,  and  ^^ich,  as  the  common 
chronology  CRtimates  it,  occurred  in  the 
lG56th  year  of  the  world,  or  2348  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  It  assumes  that 
the  statements  of  Moses  are  simple  hi.stor- 
ical  facts,  and  that  all  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences which  we  at  this  day  observe  among 
the  different  families  of  men,  are  the  re.snlts 
not  of  an  original  diversity  established  by 
the  Creator,  at  the  time  of  the  respective 
appearances  of  tho.se  families  upon  the 
globe,  but  of  climate,  food,  habits  of  life, 
civilization,  intermarriage,  and  other  ex- 
ternal agencies,  which  have  since  been, 
and  for  centuries,  at  work.  The  Cauca- 
sian, the  Malay,  the  American,  the  Ne- 
gro, the  Mongol,  in  short,  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  are  held  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  or  at  furthest  of  Adam ; 
and  it  is  inferred,  consequently,  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  same  species  as  well  as 
to  the  same  genus  of  animals. 

Those  who  maintain  this  theory  rest 
their  arguments  mainly  upon  the  words 
of  Scripture,  though  they  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it  bymanyimpres.»ive  considerations 
drawn  from  the  analogies  of  natural  sci- 
ence, from  the  affinities  of  language,  fnnn 
the  remarkaUe  traditions  of  various  peo- 

Ce,  and  from  the  authentic  records  of 
story.  Nearly  all  the  Christtao  ae«7ts^ 
how  manifold  and  conflicting  soever  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  in  other  re- 
spects, sre  singularlT  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering that  the  first  book  of  Moaes 
teaches  the  identical  origin  of  the  hoaMa 
nearly  all  the  niost  coiincnl  so- 
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entists,  linguists  «ind  philosophers,  such 
as  Humboldt.  Cuvier,  Bufifon,  Adelung:, 
Schlegel,  Blumenbach.  Prichard,  &c.,  adopt 
the  same  view  on  the  grounds  of  science ; 
while,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  grc\t  ma- 
jority of  civilized  men  have  practically  ac- 
knowledged the  unity  of  the  races  by 
an  amalgamation,  which  has  scarcely  left 
an  unmixed  race  among  them. 

But  in  the  face  of  these  authorities,  the 
authors  before  us,  assisted  by  Agassiz  and 
Morton,  and  sustained  by  several  distin- 
guished naturalists  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  have  founded  a  new  school 
of  Ethnolosry,  which  they  called  the  Ame- 
rican school,  and  which  flatly  denies  every 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  accredited 
theory.  They  say  that  all  mankind  did 
not  descend  from  a  single  head,  whether 
Noah  or  Adam  ;  that  tlie  several  human 
races  are  specifically  distinct ;  that  no  ex- 
ternal causes  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ing differences  of  human  species ;  and  that 
this  primordial  and  continued  diversity  is 
amply  proved  by  physiological  science,  by 
the  difi'erences  of  languages,  by  the  nu- 
merous traditions  of  the  tribes,  and  by 
the  monuments  and  other  evidences  of  an- 
tiquity. A  more  positive  and  direct  oppo- 
sition, then,  than  that  which  subsists 
between  these  two  classes  of  inquirers, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  They  are  at 
swords'  points  on  the  main  issue,  and  on 
all  the  subordinate  lines  of  evidence  by 
which  that  issue  is  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

We  shall  give  an  account  of  the  results 
we  have  gathered  from  the  leading  argu- 
ments on  each  side,  but  shall  first  pre- 
mise a  word  or  two,  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  Scripture  in  the  controversy.  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  Charleston,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,"  takes  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is 
so  peremptory  and  positive,  asi  to  the 
^'  origin  "  of  men,  that  it  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  all  controversy  on  the  subject  If  it 
is  once  clearly  revealed,  he  argues,  by  the 
unerring  word  of  God,  that  all  mankind 
are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  there  are 
no  demonstrations  of  science  that  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  wrest  our  faith  from 
that  fact,  or,  indeed,  which  can  be  applied 
at  all  to  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  becomes,  exclusively,  a  religious 
verity,  not  resting  in  the  least  upon  in- 
duct^^e  reasonings,  but  upon  the  pure 
affirmation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  '*  No 
man,"  he  remarks,  "  can  deny  this  doc- 
trine, while  he  receives  the  Bible  as  hav- 


ing been,  in  all  its  contents,  arranged,  or- 
dered and  directed  by  a  superintending 
"Wisdom,  which,  either  directly  communi- 
cated its  statements,  or,  when  their  truths 
were  otherwise  known,  preserved  the  in- 
spired writers  from  all  error  in  their 
compilation  and  presentation."  "  The 
unity  of  the  human  races,  for  which  we 
earnestly  contend,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  iden- 
tical origin  of  all  mankind,  originally  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  subsequently  from 

Noah  and  his  sons  "  w 

'•  This  question  is  fairly  and 

legitimately  .a  Scriptural  one.  It  is  plain- 
ly beyond  the  discovery  of  reason.  It 
lies  in  regions  to  w^hich  the  clue  of  history 
ofters  no  guide.  It  is  immeasurably  be- 
yond the  reach  of  inductive  investigation. 
The  facts  we  cannot  discover.  Reason- 
ing upon  these  facts,  and  conclusions 
founded  upon  that  reasoning,  we  cannot 
make.  The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be 
made  to  testimony,  and  that  testimony 
must  be  divine.  And  if  this  testimony- 
exists,  then  our  belief  in  the  original  unity 
of  the  human  races  is, — like  our  belief  in 
the  certain  immortality  of  the  human  soul 
in  a  state  of  happiness,  or  misery,  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  orig- 
inal creation  out  of  nothing  of  the  earth 
itself, — ^an  exercise  of  faith,  and  not  a  con- 
viction produced  by  science."* 

Dr.  Smyth,  however,  attempts  to  distin- 
guish this  aspect  of  the  question,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  "  origin,"  from  an- 
other aspect,  which  relates  to  the  actual 
diversities  of  existing  races ;  or  to  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  their  differences ;  to  the 
possibility  of  accounting  for  them  by  nat- 
ural and  existing  causes ;  to  their  proper 
classification  as  varieties  of  a  single  spe- 
cies ;  or  as  the  several  species  of  a  single 
genus ;  and  finally,  as  to  whether  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  tribe  resembling 
man,  such  as  the  Dokos,  &c.,  they  are  or 
are  not  to  be  admitted  under  the  genus  or 
the  species  homOj  or  are  to  be  classed  in 
some  lower  order.  All  the  latter  ques- 
tions, he  says,  are  questions  of  science, 
which  fall  within  the  knowledge  of  our 
minds,  by  observation,  experiment  or  tes- 
timony, whether  from  the  domain  of  his- 
tory or  philosophy..  The  question  of  ori- 
gin is  therefore  entirely  distinct  from  the 
qutstion  of  specific  unity.  '*  The  former  is 
a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  histo- 
rical evidence,  but  the  latter  is  a  question 
of  scientific  observation  and  induction. 
.**The  question  of  origin,"  he  continues, 
*^  can  be  determined  only  by  the  evidence 
of  Scripture,  history,  tradition,  language, 
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religion,  and  the  adaptations  of  Christian- 
itv  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  men; 
while  the  question  of  species  is  to  be  test- 
ed by  those  criteria  which  are  emplo)'- 
ed  to  fix  the  classification  of  other  ani- 
mals»  ♦ 

This  distinction  is  a  clear  and  ralid  one, 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  divides  the  Sci- 
entijic  phase  of  Ethnology,  treating  of  the 
actual  organic  differences  of  the  human 
races,  from  the  Historic  phase,  treating 
of  all  those  facts  of  civil  history  and  ar- 
cliflEology  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
human  races,  upon  their  early  homes, 
their  migrations,  their  intcrblcndings, 
and  their  extinctions.  But,  as  Dr.  Smyth 
has  stated  it,  he  has  fallen  into  some  con- 
fusion. Firstly,  the  question  of  "  origin  " 
nnd  of  "  actual  difference  "  is  not  so  easily 
separable,  as  he  supposes:  for  if  it  be 
proved  by  science  that  the  races  arc  of 
diverse  origin,  as  far  back  as  history  goes, 
it  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  that  fact  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
makes  all  mankind  to  have  sprung  from 
Noah.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  men 
may  be  of  diverse  original  stocks  and  yet 
be  of  the  same  species,  because  we  can 
easily  suppose  God  to  have  framed  and 
diHtributed  fiflty  or  a  thousand  patterns  of 
one  model ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the 
converse  of  this,  viz.,  how  men  could  be 
of  different  primordial  species,  and  3'et  the 
children  of  one  father,  except  by  miracle, 
which  vacates  all  the  functions  of  science 
at  once.  But,  secondly^  Dr.  Smyth  con- 
founds, and  this  explains  his  first  error, 
the  question  of  the  spiritual  origin  of 
roan,  with  the  question  of  his  natural  or 
historic  genesis.  Now,  the  former  is 
clearly  a  question,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
solved at  all,  must  be  resolved  by  revela- 
tion, because  the  faculties  of  the  race,  like 
those  of  the  individual,  only  run  back  to 
the  period  of  later  infancy ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  question  which  falls  clearly  within 
the  domain  of  science,  so  that  it  can  be 
determined  by  probabilities  and  reason. 
A  man,  except  he  is  informed  from  a  su- 
perior source,  cannot  tell  who  his  father 
was.  nor  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth, 
nor  the  method  of  his  existence  during 
his  infantile  years;  nor  can  his  race,  ex- 
cept from  a  superior  source,  give  any  of 
the  particulars  of  its  life,  previous  to  a 
certain  time,  when  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  emerged  from  its  infancy.  Yet,  as 
a  man  may  remember  all  that  occurred 
to  him,  after  his  infancy,  and  may  infer, 
irom  the  circumstances  of  his  develop- 


ment, his  proximate  age,  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  other  facts  of  his 
experience:  so  a  race  may  arrive  at  a 
proximate  conclusion  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  its  appearance  upon  earth,  and  to 
a  certain  conviction  of  the  more  important 
changes  which  it  has  since  undergone. 
But  the  latter  inquiry  is  obviously  a  sci- 
entific or  natural  one,  though  it  cannot  by 
any  means  carry  us  farther  back  than  the 
period  where  veritable  history  terminates 
in  vague  tradition  and  mythology. 

Theologians  and  scientists  have  made  a 
capital  mistake,  it  seems  to  us.  in  not  suf- 
ficiently distinguishing  the  respective  do- 
mains of  science  and  revelation,  in  their 
ethnological  inquiries.  The  former,  re- 
garding the  Scriptures  as  authoritative 
evidence  on  questions  of  natural  occur- 
rence, have  endeavored  to  conform  all  the 
sciences  to  a  strict  literal  interpretation 
of  them,  while  the  latter,  forced  by  nu- 
merous discrepancies,  have  proclaimed 
these  interpretations  of  Scripture  en- 
tirely inadequate,  and  therefore  false. , 
Thus,  Dr.  Smyth,  on  the  authority  of 
Genesis,  asserts  that  all  men  have  de- 
scended from  Noah,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences we  note  among  them,  in  regard  to 
race,  are  the  results  of  external  influences 
to  which  they  have  since  been  exposed. 
But  Dr.  Nott,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
on  the  authority  of  the  £g}'ptian  pic- 
tures and  chronology,  that  the  races  ex- 
hibited the  same  differences  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  and  even  before  it,  which  they 
do  now,  and  that  therefore  external  influ- 
ences have  had  little  or  no  efiect  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Their  positions,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  radically  hostile,  and  irrecon- 
cilable, upon  the  grounds  of  either.  If 
Smyth  be  right  Nott  is  wrong,  or  if  Nott 
be  right,  Smyth  is  wrong.  Grant  the 
theory  of  Smyth,  and  Nott's  historical 
facts  must  be  mistakes,  or  grant  the  the- 
ory of  Nott,  and  Smyth's  interpretation 
of  Genesis  is  nonsense.  We  do  not  say 
here,  whether  of  the  two  is  right,  but  on- 
ly that  both  of  them  cannot  be,  unless 
Scripture  may  be  supposed  to  prove  one 
thing,  and  science  an  opposite  thing,  and 
both  be  equally  correct,  which  is  absurd. 

We  can,  however,  save  these  gentlemen 
from  their  di£Bculties,  and  preserve  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  Science  intact  by  another 
view  of  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
taken.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  by  the  Word,  and 
the  revelation  of  His  will  by  Nature,  to 
constitute  two  entirely  distinct  methods 
of  revelation,  and  to  relate  to  two  entire- 
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ly  distinct  classes  of  truths.  The  latter 
we  will  call  a  revelation  of  truth  in  the 
natural  sphere:  or  that  sphere  of  life 
which  is  conditioned  in  time  and  space, 
and  is  the  appropriate  object  of  what  is 
termed  Science ;  but  the  former  we  will 
call  the  revelation  of  truths  which  are 
alx)ve  nature,  relating  wholly  to  the  infi- 
nite interests  of  men,  or  to  principles  not 
conditioned  in  time  and  space,  and  only 
to  he  spiritually  discerned.  May  it  not 
be  possible  on  this  supposition  then,  that 
the  Word  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  deal  at  all  with  mere  natural 
events  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  employ 
them  exclusively  as  ftic  means  or  vehi- 
cles of  a  higher  truth  ?  May  it  not  bo 
that,  when  it  speaks  of  the  creation  and 
experience  of  Adam,  it  may  shadow  forth 
the  spiritual  genesis  and  development,  not 
only  of  an  entire  primitive  race,  but  of 
man  universally,  both  individual  and  col- 
lective ;  or  that,  when  it  describes  the  de- 
struction of  an  entire  globe,  with  all  its  in- 
liabitants,  by  water,  may  it  not  borrow 
from  the  phenomena  of  a  deluge,  the  terms 
in  which  to  express  its  sense  of  some  vast- 
er spiritual  catastrophe  ?  But,  would  it  be 
right  to  allepre  in  that  case  the  literal  sense 
of  these  rcterenocs  to  natural  facts  and 
events^  in  the  determination  of  a  question 
of  science  ?  If  the  primary  and  exclusive 
objects  of  the  Word  are  spiritual,  and  not 
at  all  scientific,  can  we  with  any  proprie- 
ty use  it  as  a  ground  of  scientific  evidence, 
without  doing  violence  to  its  character? 
Would  not  its  literal  meanings  be  simply 
incidental,  and  not  conclusive,  in  reference 
to  any  natural  subject  ?  We  confess  that 
such  is  our  view  of  the  matter,  having 
found  it  dimly  anticipated  by  Origen,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and  others  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  though  it  is  no- 
where luminously  treated  except  by  Swe- 
denborg. 

As  this,  however,  is  not  the  place  for 
any  explanations  of  theology,  and  as  we 
ftre  not  empowered  to  iiApose  any  special 
tenets  upon  the  readers  of  a  literary  peri- 
odical, let  us  quote  a  confirmatory  para- 
graph from  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  an  orthodox  Episcopar 
lian.  De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Pro- 
testantism, remarks : 

^'It  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  the 
Bible,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent  with  itself. 
that  it  should  refuse  to  teach  science ;  and 
if  the  Bible  ever  had  taught  any  one  art, 
science,  or  process  of  life,  capital  doubts 
would  have  clouded  our  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  the  book.  By  what  caprice, 
it  would  have  been  asked,  is  a  diyine  mis- 


sion abandoned  suddenly  for  a  human 
mission?  By  what  caprice  is  this  one 
science  taught,  and  others  not  ?  Or  these 
two,  suppose,  and  not  all  ?  But  an  ob- 
jection, even  deadlier,  would  have  follow- 
ed. It  is  clear  as  is  the  purpose  of  day- 
light, that  the  whole  body  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  composes  one  vast  machinery  for 
the  irritation  and  development  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  For  this  end  they  exist. 
To  see  God  therefore,  descending  into  the 
arena  of  science,  and  contending,  as  it 
were,  for  his  own  prizes,  by  teaching 
science  in  the  Bible,  would  oe  to  see  him 
intercepting  from  their  self-evident  desti- 
nation (viz.,  man's  intellectual  benefit), 
his  own  problems  by  solving  them  him- 
self. No  spectacle  could  more  dishonor 
the  divine  idea.  The  Bible  must  nov 
teach  any  thing  that  man  can  teach  him 
self.  Does  the  doctrine  require  a  reve- 
lation ? — then  nobody  but  God  can  teach 
it  Does  it  require  none  ? — then  in  what- 
ever case  God  has  qualified  man  to  do  a 
thing  for  himself,  he  has  in  that  very 
qualification  silently  laid  an  injunction 
upon  man  to  do  it,  by  giving  the  power." 
Thus  we  may  see,  that  if  Revelation 
were  any  thing  less  than  a  disclosure  of 
principles  to  which  human  reason  is  in- 
competent (though  not  unable  to  perceive 
their  supreme  rationality  when  once  dis- 
closed), if  it  attempted  to  reveal  what  was 
clearly  within  the  constitutional  range  of 
the  human  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it 
had  come  to  teach  us  the  natural  sciences, 
it  would  be,  instead  of  the  most  benignant 
gift  of  God  to  us,  one  of  the  most  fatal 
and  pernicious  instruments  of  our  degra- 
dation. Discharging  man  from  his  re- 
sponsibility to  inquire  for  himself  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  about  him,  it  would 
serve  to  keep  him  in  his  original  infantile 
condition,  a  mere  slavering  dependent  of 
the  Deity,  or  the  cowering  slave  of  all  the 
tjTannies  of  nature.  It  is  through  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  on  the  facts  of  his 
existence,  that  man  developes  his  higher 
powers,  acquires  knowledge,  and  overcomes 
the  natural  obstructions  and  limitations 
of  his  existence.  He  is,  indeed,  only  the 
true  man  to  the  extent  in  which  he  has 
made  himself  master  of  his  circumstances, 
by  his  0(vn  free  will,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  internal  life.  Should 
he  be  exempted,  therefore,  from  this  ne- 
cessity of  self-instruction  or  development, 
in  any  sphere  to  which  he  was  competent^ 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  he  woula 
be  robbed  so  far  forth  of  his  prerogative. 
He  would  be  relegated  back  to  his  child- 
hood, and  in  all  certainty,  become  the 
flagrant  disgrace  and  accuser  of  his  too 
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indulgent  father,  instead  of  his  sweetest 
solace  and  infinite  honor.  We  are,  there- 
fore, decidedly  of  the  same  conviction 
Ti'ith  De  Quincey,  that  the  Bible  was  not 
designed  to  lead  us  through  a  course  of 
the  natural  sciences,  but  that  its  functions 
are  the  revelation  of  that  supernatural 
economy  by  which  man  is  redeemed  from 
evil,  regenerated,  and  constituted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  heavens. 

Such  of  us  as  are  of  this  mind,  do 
not  depreciate  the  old  Jewish  Scriptures, 
therefore,  as  the  historical  documents  oi 
a  representative  or  chosen  nation,  in 
which  character  they  seem  to  us  to  be  as 
singularly  valuable  as  they  are  venerable ; 
but  we  disclaim,  with  every  deference  to 
prevailing  opinions,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  truth  alone,  the  in&llibility 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in  that 
character,  and  which  attaches  only  to  their 
interior  or  religious  meanings.  As  records 
of  events,  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  natural  world,  and  in  their  allusions 
to  natural  phenomena,  we  must  regard 
them  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  should 
regard  any  other  monuments  of  equal  anti- 
quity and  equal  authenticity,  if  such  there 
be.  In  other  words,  their  symbolical  sig- 
niiicance  imputes  no  special  value  to  their 
letter.  Tliey  arc  to  be  collated,  criticised 
and  judged  of  according  to  their  main  pur- 
port, and  on  the  same  grounds,  and  with  the 
same  frcedom.  as  other  ancient  texts,  such 
as  a  passage  from  Manetho,  for  instance,  or 
a  page  of  Herodotus.  Indeed,  they  are  to 
be  more  industriously  rectified,  and  purg- 
ed from  the  glosses  and  the  errors  of  mis- 
transcription, because  of  the  deeper  im- 
port of  their  contents,  than  other  writings; 
but  their  letter  derives  its  value  from  the 
religious  mysteries  it  veils,  and  not  the 
natural  events  which  it  uses,  and  which  are 
subordinate.  If  the  letter  can  bo  made  to 
square  with  the  unquestioned  deductions 
of  Science,  it  is  well,  though  not  impor- 
tant, and  if  it  cannot,  without  putting  it  to 
that  torture,  which  is  alike  excruciating  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  the  rules  of 
syntax  and  prosody  ;  we  do  not  conceive 
that  its  integrity  as  a  revelation  of  spirit- 
ual and  cele^jtial  verities  is  at  all  disturbed. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Smyth,  in  representing 
that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
depends  upon  the  literal  truth  of  those 
passages,  which  seem  to  declare  that  all 
mankind  are  the  descendants  of  a  single 
man,  Adam,  or  a  single  man,  Noah,  be- 
trays a  most  gross  and  superficial  con- 
ception of  the  essence  and  grounds  of  reli- 
gion. a.s  well  9&  an  erroneous  exegesis  of 
the  divine  word.  The  whole  narrative 
ia  Genesis,  as  many  sincerely  believe,  has 


reference,  not  to  the  life  and  destiny  of  a 
single  man,  but  to  that  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  primitive  people,  .whom  God 
placed  upon  this  globe,  whom  he  sustained 
m  a  direct  and  miraculous  manner,  when 
the  whole  physical  condition  of  the  world 
was  quite  different  from  what  it  has  been 
since,  or  is  at  present,  and  to  which  the 
traditions  of  nearly  all  nations  refer,  as 
their  Golden  or  Paradisiacal  age. 

What  then,  are  the  teachings  of  Scienco 
as  to  the  actual  distinctions  of  the  human 
races,  and  as  to  the  past  perpetuity  of  those 
distinctions  ?  This  is  the  scientific  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  now  that  we  have 
got  theology  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nine  hun- 
dred n^illions  of  living  beings  on  the  earth, 
who  are  called  human,  becau.se,  though  pos- 
sessing some  characteristics  common  to 
the  animals,  they  are  most  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably distinguished  from  animali^', 
both  in  respect  to  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon, and  in  respect  to  certain  qualities  in 
which  they  are  eminently  superior  and  pe- 
culiar. Some  philosophers  have  pretended 
to  jice  in  the  lower  kinds  of  humans,  very 
close  affinities  to  monkeys  and  ourang- 
outangs,  but  we  believe  there  has  not  yet 
been  any  philosopher  so  nearly  allied  to 
those  unhappy  looking  individuals  himself 
as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  that  a  man  was  a 
man  at  the  first  sight.  The  lowest  Al  foriaa 
or  Guinea  Negro,  widely  removed  as  he  is 
in  appearance,  organism  and  mind,  from 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Washington,  is  still 
more  widely  removed  from  Chimpanzee, 
has  still  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with 
Shakespeare  and  Washington  than  he  has 
with  Chimpanzee.  It  is  possible,  by  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  conceive 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  he  might  become 
a  companion  of  Shakespeare  or  Washing- 
ton, by  a  simple,  though  almost  prodi- 
gious development,  in  degree,  of  the  quali- 
ties that  we  know  him  to  possess ;  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  tliat  Chimpanzee 
should  become  the  equal  of  a  Guinea  Ne- 
gro, by  any  continuous  development  of 
what  he  has,  and  only  by  a  change  in 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  be- 
tween the  Negro  and  the  superfinest  Cau- 
casian ;  but  between  Chimpanzee  and  the 
Negro,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  or 
of  an  access  of  faculties  that  would  amount 
to  entire  transmutation.  In  other  words, 
a  man  is  a  man  all  the  world  over, 
and  nowhere  a  monkey  or  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  whatever  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  human  being,  he  is  entitled  to 
every  consideration  that  properly  pertains 
to  man,  as  separated  from  ape,  baboon, 
bat,  or  any  other  creature  that  appears 
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to  be  making  a  wonderful  effort  tow.irda 
his  standard.  This  point  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  may  be  set  aside  as  estab- 
lished. 

These  humans,  again,  are  spread  over 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  live  at  all,  from  the  extreme 
north  where  mercury  freezes,  to  the  .ex- 
treme tropics  where  ether  boils ;  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  in  almost  impenetrable 
forests,  amid  sandy  deserts,  on  coral  reefs, 
and  the  remotest  islands  of  the  seas. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  islets, 
wherever  man  has  been  able  to  ti-avel, 
either  in  ancient  times,  when  the  methods 
of  locomotion  were  few  and  slow,  or  in 
modem  eras,  when  he  has  borrowed  the 
lungs  of  the  fish  and  the  wings  of  the  bird, 
he  has  encountered  his  brother  man ;  he 
has  encountered  him,  too,  not  as  a  new 
comer  there,  but  as  an  old  and  quite  reg- 
ular inhabitant  of  the  district,  both  well 
adapted  to  its  conditions  of  climate,  heat, 
moisture,  vegetation,  &c.,  and  actually  in 
love  with  the  place.  The  Esquimaux  who 
lives  on  train-oil  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
snow,  clings  with  pertinacity  to  his  icy 
home ;  the  genial  and  balmy  air  of  the 
temperate  climes  solicits  the  African  from 
his  blistering  tropics  in  vain, — the  Mongol 
of  China,  from  the  earliest  centuries,  has 
steadily  refused  to  mingle  with  other  na- 
tions, either  to  receive  them  or  to  go  out 
among  them ;  and  only  the  hand  of  the 
conquering  invader  has  been  able  to 
drive  the  American  Indian,  wanderer  and 
hunter  as  he  is,  from  the  burial-place  of 
his  fathers.  A  traveller  from  Italy  to 
Sweden,  in  the  direct  line  now  would  pass 
through  the  same  nations  and  tribes  as  he 
would  have  done  in  the  days  of  the  Csesars, 
or  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Thus,  local 
fixity,  repugnance  to  foreigners,  and  a  ve- 
hement clinging  to  localities,  which  tra- 
dition, remains,  habits  of  life,  grave-stones, 
and  monuments,  conspire  to  teach  him 
were  the  homes  of  his  ancestors,  have  al- 
ways been  prominent  attributes  of  man, 
and  above  all  of  primitive  or  semi-barba- 
rous and  savage  people.  Indeed,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  they  are  immobile, 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  abo- 
riginal and  undeveloped,  while  as  we  as- 
cend the  hue  of  civilization,  either  con- 
temporaneous in  space,  or  successive  in 
time,  we  find  them  to  become  more  and 
more  mercurial,  friendly,  active,  and  cos- 
mopolitan. The  Malay,  the  Ethiopian  and 
the  Polynesian  lives  for  the  most  part 
now,  where  he  was  first  known,  and  the 
Caucasiau  only,  whose  superiority  in  this, 
if  -nothing  more,  is  evident,  has  shown 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  globe,  going  wher- 


ever there  is  water  to  float  him,  or  land  or 
snow  on  which  to  walk. 

There  are  no  two  individuals  of  these  nine 
hundred  million  humans,  precisely  alike  j 
and  hardly  two  g;roups  of  a  dozen  or  more 
members  each,  in  which  something  pecu- 
liar may  not  be  discerned.  They  vary 
in  color,  almost  through  the  prismatic 
scale ;  they  differ  in  hair,  eyes,  nose,  skull, 
pelvis  and  foot ;  they  speak  in  languages 
that  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  visible 
stars;  and  their  modes  of  existence  are 
indescribably  various.  Some  subsist  on 
snakes,  worms,  and  roots  ;  others  eat  their 
grandfathers  as  a  favor  to  them  and  ser- 
vice to  God ;  while  others  have  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  methods  of  cooking  a 
potato.  Some  live  on  trees;  others  in 
caves ;  others  partly  on  land  and  partly  on 
water;  and  others  in  palaces,  which  are 
stonshouses  i)f  the  most  sumptuous  lux- 
uries. Some  do  not  travel  sixty  miles 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  existence; 
while  others  are  able  to  go  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  every  day  if  they  choose. 
One  is  brutal,  vicious,  and  fiendish ; 
another  refined  and  virtuous:  one  is 
proud,  haughty,  and  given  to  strike ;  an- 
other is  gentle,  patient,  and  submissive : 
one  is  grave  and  incommunicative ;  another 
is  mirthful  and  loquacious :  one  is  clear 
in  perception,  slow  in  reasoning,  and  firm 
to  execute ;  while  another  cannot  count 
ten,  or  go  in  when  it  rains,  or  free  his 
heaid  of  a  perpetual  burr  of  falsehoods 
and  lies:  one  worships  a  stone  as  his 
God,  ahd  another  the  infinite  Father  and 
Lord : — in  short,  wherever  we  look,  we  be- 
hold only  endless  variety,  unceasing  con-; 
trast,  and  an  apparent  inextricable  confu- 
sion of  life ! 

But  vast  as  this  diversity  is  in  so 
many  respects,  we  discover  in  it,  as  in 
other  organized  realms,  a  law  of  method 
and  order.  We  note  resemblances  among 
them,  which  enable  us  to  gather  them 
into  groups — first,  as  families  related 
by  ties  of  consanguinity ;  next,  as  tribes 
related  by  remoter  ties  of  the  same  sort ; 
then  as  races,  having  certain  qualities  in 
common ;  and  finally,  as  stocks,  or  typical 
races,  in  which  these  qualities  find  their 
fullest  and  highest  expression.  The  num- 
ber of  distinguishable  races  has  not,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  been  estimated ;  but  as 
Adelung  enumerates  over  three  thousand 
distinct  languages,  besides  a  variety  of 
dialects,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
are  quite  as  many  races.  B  u  t  of  the  typi- 
cal races  or  stocks,  to  which  these  may 
be  reduced,  the  enumeration  has  varied 
from  one  to  sixty-three.  Metzan  divided 
men  into  two  divisions )  Moses,  or  the  wri- 
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ter  of  Genesis,  Curier,  Jacqninot,  Virey, 
Latham,  Smith,  &c-,  into  three ;  the  old 
Egyptians  and  Kant,  into  four ;  Blumen- 
bach,  into  five ;  Buffon,  into  six ;  Hnntcr, 
into  seven ;  Agassiz,  into  eipht ;  Picket 
m^^  into  eleven  ;  Bury  St.  Vincent,  into 
fifteen ;  Desqrioulins.  into  sixteen ;  Mor- 
ton, into  twenty-two ;  Fourier,  into  thirty- 
two  ;  and  Luke  Burke,  into  sixty-three. 
These  diflerences,  however,  arise  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  cla&sifications 
adopted,  one  considering  as  primary  what 
another  considers  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
and  one  arranging  by  one  or  two  traits, 
such  as  the  hair,  the  facial  angle,  the  co- 
lor of  the  skin,  or  the  form  of  the  head, 
while  cfthers  arrange  according  to  many 
traits,  anatomical,  physiological,  geogra- 
phical, and  intellectual. 

A  few  specimens  of  these  attempts  at 
scientific  distribution  will  show  us  at  once 
the  nature  of  their  agreements  and  difler- 
ences, and  may  not  be  valueless  in  other 
relations. 

"CuviER  divides  man  into  three  stocks, 
Caucasian,  Mongole  or  Altaic,  and  Ne- 
gro ;  he  refers  the  American  to  the  Mon- 
golian stock. 

^  Fischer  divides  man  into  Homo  Ja- 
peticus;  H.  Neptunianus;  H.  Scythicus 
(Mongols) ;  IT.  Amcricanus  (Patagoni- 
ans) ;  U.  Oolumbicus  (Americans) ;  H. 
Ethiopicus  ;  and  U.  Polynesius. 

"Lesson  divides  man  into  the  White 
Race ;  Dusky  Race,  including  Hindoos, 
Cafirarians,  Papuans,  and  Australians; 
Orange-colored  Race,  the  Malay  5  Yellow 
Race,  the  Mongolian,  Oceanic  and  South 
American;  Red  Race,  the  Caribsj  and 
North  Americans ;  and  the  Black  Race. 
^  DuMERiL  proposes  the  divisions,  Cau- 
casian, Hyperborean,  Mongole,  American, 
Malay,  and  Ethiopian. 

"  ViREY  divides  man  into  two  species  : 
X\i^ first,  with  fiacial  angle  of  85°  to  90", 
including  the  white  race  (Caucasian),  the 
yellow  race  (Mongohan),  and  the  copper- 
colored  race  (American);  the  second, 
with  &cial  angle  75°  to  82°,  including 
the  dark  brown  race  (Malay),  the  black 
race,  and  the  blackish  race  (Hottentots 
and  Papuas). 

"  Desmodlins'  sections  are  Celto- 
Scyth- Arabs ;  Mongoles ;  Ethiopians ; 
Euro- Africans ;  Austro- Africans ;  Ma- 
lays ;  Papuas ;  Negro  Oceanians ;  Aus- 
tralasians ;  Columbians  and  Americans. 
"  BoRY  DE  St.  Vincent  makes  fifteen 
divisions — races  with  straight  hair,  of 


the  Old  World ;  viz.,  Homo  Japeticns  ;* 
H.  Arabicus ;  H.  Indicus  ;  H.  Scythicus 
(Tartars) ;  H.  Siniciis  (Chinese) ;  H. 
Hyperborcus ;  H.  Neptunianus  ;  H.  Aus- 
tralasicus ; — in  the  New  World.  H.  Co-  • 
lumbicus  (North  Americans) ;  H.  Ame- 
ricanus  (South  Americans) ;  H.  Patigo- 
nicus — negro  races  ;  H.  ^.thiopi^us ;  H. 
Caifer;  H.  Melavinus  Hn  Madagascar, 
Fiji  Islands,  Van  Diemen's  land) ;  and  H. 
Hottentottus. 

"Mr.  Martin  divides  mankind  into 
five  stocks,  as  follows : 

"1.  Japktic  Stock;  including  the 
European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pelaa- 
gic,  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  nations ;  — 
the  Asiatic  branch,  or  the  Tartaric,  Cau- 
casic,  Semitic  (Arabs,  Jews,  &c.),  and 
Sanscritic  or  Hindoo  nations ;  and  the 
African  branch,  or  the  Mizraimic  (ancient 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  Berbers,  and  Gu- 
anches)  nations. 

"2.  Neptunian  Stock;  including  the 
Malays  proper,  and  the  Polynesians ;  (in- 
cluding, perhaps,  among  the  last,  the 
founders  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican 
Empires). 

"3,  Mongole  Stock,  including  Mon- 
goles and  Hyperboreans. 

"4.  Prognathous  Stock,  including 
the  Afro-Negro,  Hottentot,  Papuan,  and 
Alfourou  branches. 

■  **  5.  Occidental  Stock,  including  Co- 
lumbians (North  American  Indians), 
South  Americans,  and  Patagonians. 

"Dr.  PicKERiNot  observes,  in  his 
first  chapter,  that,  in  the  United  States, 
three  races  of  men  are  admitted  to  exist, 
and  tho  same  three  races  *have  been 
considered,  by  eminent  naturalists  (who, 
however,  have  not  travelled),  to  com- 
prise all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
family.'  He  continues,  *  I' have  seen  in 
all  eleven  races  of  men ;  and  though  I 
am  hardly  prepared  to  fix  a  positive 
limit  to  their  number,  I  confess,  after 
having  visited  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
look  for  others.'  He  enumerates  them 
in  the  order  of  their  complexion,  begin- 
ning with  the  lightest. 

"A,  —  White.  Including,  1.  Aror 
bian ;  with  nose  prominent,  lips  thin, 
beard  abundant,  and  hair  straight  ana 
flowing.  2.  Abyssinian;  ^ith  a  com- 
plexion hardly  becoming  florid,  noso 
prominent,  and  hair  crisped. 

"  B.  —  Brown.  Including,  3.  Mon- 
golian ;  beardless,  with  perfectly  straight 


•  Th6  Rftoes  of  Man.  and  thoir  Geographioal  Distribution ;  by  Charles  Tickerinf,  M.  D.  Boston,  18481 
[U.S.  Exploring  Exi>6ditlon.] 

t  Not  In  allusion  to  Japhet,  tbe  son  of  Noah,  but  to  Japetns  (audax  Japoti  gpnna,  TToracoX  whom  the  an* 
dents  regarded  as  tho  progooitorof  tbe  race  inhabiting  the  western  regions  of  tbe  world. 
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and  very  long  Lidr.  4.  Hottentot^  with 
Negro  features,  and  close  wooUy  hair, 
and  stature  diminutive.  5,  Afalay  ;  fe^r 
tures  not  prominent  in  the  profile ;  com- 
•  plexion  darker  than  in  preceding  races, 
and  hair  straight  and  flowing. 

"  0.  —  Blackish  Brown.  Including, 
6.  Papuan;  with  features  not  promi- 
nent in  the  profile,  the  beard  abundant, 
skin  haroh  to  the  touch  and  the  hair 
crisped  or  frizzled,  7.  Negrillo;  ap- 
parently beardless ;  stature  diminutive, 
features  approaching  those  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  hair  woolly.  8.  Indian  or  Te- 
lingan  ;  with  features  approaching  those 
of  the  Arabian,  and  the  hair  straight  and 
flowing.  9.  Ethiopian  ;  with  complex- 
ion and  features  mtcrmediate  between 
those  of  the  Tellngan  and  Negro,  and  the 
hair  crisped. 

"  D.  —  Black.  —  Including,  10.  Aus- 
tralian ;  with  Negro  features,  but  with 
straight  or  flowing  hair.  11.  Negro; 
with  dose  woolly  hair,  nose  much  flat- 
tened, and  lips  very  thick." 

A  more  convenient  distribution  for 
the  organic  kingdoms  than  any  other, 
we  think,  is  into  what  may  be  called 
"  Groups  and  Series,"  or  groups  of  groups, 
and  series  of  series,  marking  the  groups 
by  qualities  which  are  the  most  general 
and  simple,  and  ascending  from  these  to 
qualities  which  are  more  complex  attd 
particular,  for  the  successive  series.  But 
it  will  be  important,  in  any  effective 
method,  to  separate  also  in  each  group, 
and  each  series,  several  peculiar  groups. 
1st,  the  GapitsJ  or  Head  Groups ;  2dly, 
the  Transitional  Groups,  which  connect 
the  more  regular  groups ;  and  3dly,  ab- 
normal or  exceptional  groups,  whose  re- 
lations are  not  constant  but  accidental. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe 
this  arrangement  at  length,  but  we  may 
illustrate  it  briefly,  by  referring  to  the 
usual  distributions  of  an  army.  Sup- 
posing it  to  consist  ofj  say  twenty-four 
regiments,  each  subdivided  into  compa- 
nies, platoons,  &c,  we  shall  have  also  1st, 
the  General-in-Chief  and  his  Staff,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  officers  of  each 
regiment,  who  are  the  Head  or  Type ;  2d, 
the  Aid-de-Camps,  who  are  transitional 
between  the  Generals  and  the  line,  and 
the  Commissariat,  who  are  transitional 
between  the  line  and  external  parties; 
and  3d,  the  musicians,  suttlers,  &c.,  M'ho 
connected  with  the  army,  and  yet  having 
nothing  to  do  with  its  chief  function,  of 
fighting,  are  only  exceptional  members. 
But  these  are  suggestions  by  the  way. 

We  have  remarked  the  great  diversity 
of  human  races,  and  the  difficulty  natu- 


ralists experience  in  their  attempts  to 
reduce  them  into  a  scientific  order ;  but 
we  have  now  to  remark  that  the  difficul- 
ty does  not  arise  from  frequent  or  arbi- 
trary changes  in  the  character  of  the* 
races  themselves.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leading  types,  their 
predominant  qualities,  have  not  changed, 
since  the  earliest  recorded  times.  The 
precise  distinctions  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  now,  between  the  Negroes,  the  Mon- 
gols, the  Europeans,  &c.,  prevailed  four  or 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago, — as  far 
back,  indeed,  as  the  history  of  man  ex- 
tends, even  up  to  those  Adamic  or  Golden 
ages,  which  are  known  to  us,  if  at  all, 
only  by  vague  tradition  or  the' earliest 
revelation.  We  can  trace  by  means  of 
the  older  literature,  by  picture-writings, 
and  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  partic- 
ularly, fifteen  or  sixteen  races,  which  we 
recognize  as  such  at  tliis  day,  to  the  com- 
mon era  of  the  deluge,  and  some  of  them  to 
a  period  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier. 
Adopting  the  shortest  chronology  of  the 
Egyptologists,  we  shall  still  find  in  the 
pyramids,  the  heads  and  faces  of  Arabs, 
Canaanites,  Nubians,  Assyrians,  Tartars, 
Hindoos,  Thradans,  lonians,  Lybians, 
Lydians,  Abyssinians  and  Negroes,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Solomon  at 
least,  and,  if  we  adopt  the  longer  chronolo- 
gy, contemporary  some  with  Abraham  and 
some  with  Noah,  and  some  with  the 
literal  Adam.  Tne  Egyptians,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  from  the  very  earliest 
time  of  which  vestiges  remain,  viz.,  the 
third  and  fourth  dynasties  (the  latter 
3893  B.  c.  according  to  Lepsius),  were 
accustomed  to  decorate  their  temples, 
royal  and  private  tombs,  &c,  with  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  of  historical  charac- 
ters and  events,  and  that  voluminous, 
though  interrupted  series  of  such  hiero- 
glyphical  monuments  and  papyri,  are 
preserved  to  this  day.  These  sculptures 
and  paintings,  says  Dr.  Nott,  yield  us  in- 
numerable portraits,  not  only  of  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  but  also  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  foreign  people,  with  whom  they 
held  Intercourse,  through  wars  or  com- 
merce. They  have  portrayed  their  allies, 
their  enemies,  their  captives,  their  ser- 
vants and  slaves ;  and  we  possess,  there- 
fore, faithful  delineations  of  mostr,  if  not 
all,  the  African  and  Asiatic  races,  known 
to  the  Egyptians  3500  years  ago, — races  * 
which  are  recognized  as  identical  with 
those  that  occupy  the  same  countries  at 
the  present  time.  Thus,  to  give  a  few 
illustrations,  in  the  celebrated  scene  of 
the  tomb  of  Setimeneptha  I.  commonly 
called  Belzoni's  tomb,  which  is  referred 
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to  the  XlXth  dynasty,  1500  b.  c.  (or, 
tocordmg  to  Poole,  1300  b.  c.),we  have 
a  tableau  which  proves  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  then  ali'cady  an  ethno^aphic 
system,  in  which  they  had  classified  hu- 
manity, little  of  it  as  could  have  been 
kno^vn  to  them,  into  four  distinct  races, 
the  Red,  the  Yellow,  the  Black  and  the 
White  Races,  with  subordinate  yftrieties, 
or  individuals  of  different  physiognomies. 
It  represents  the  god  Horns  conducting 
sixteen  personages,  each  four  of  whom 
are  incontestably  of  a  distinct  type  of 
mankind.  The  first  group,  called  Rot, 
or  the  Race,  par  excellence^  contains 
Egyptians;  the  second,  called  Namu, 
or  yellow,  is  an  Asiatic  group;  the 
third,  called  Nuiiiu,  or  black,  is  Negro ; 
and  the  fourth,  called  Tamhu,  or  white, 
is  a  group  of  what  is  generally  termed 
Japhetic  or  Caucasian  types.  In  por- 
traits of  the  XVII  th  Theban  dynasty 
(1671  B.  c.  Lepsius),  we  have  features 
of  decided  Grecian,  Jewish  Semitic,  Nu- 
bian, and  other  types ;  and,  from  other 
monuments,  Nott  gives  thirty  varieties 
of  Caucasians  alone,  whose  epochs  range 
between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  b.  c. 

From  the  Xllth  dynasty  (which  closed 
2124  B.  c),  Lcpsius  gives  numerous  evi- 
dences of  Egyptian- Caucasians,  Asiatics, 
Negroes  and  other  African  groups.  Among 
them  is  the  famous  group  of  ^*  thirty-seven 
prisoners,"  by  some  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt,  or 
else  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  family, 
but  by  more  recent  explorers,  identified 
as  Arabians.  Again,  in  the  Vlth  dynasty' 
(2800  B.  c),  we  have  distinct  races  por- 
trayed, and  as  far  back  as  the  I  Vth  dynas- 
ty, which  Lepsius  places  3400  b.  c,  we 
have  Egyptians  and  Asiatics,  in  positions 
which  show  a  previous  existence  of  con- 
tending races.  But  for  the  wonderful  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  on  this  head,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  books.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  there  is  a  dispute 
among  learned  and  Christian  scholai-s  as 
to  the  true  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
remains,  which  we  do  not  enter  into  here, 
nor  do  we  admire  Mr.  Gliddon's  flippant 
and  dogmatic  method  of  disposing  of  the 
subject,  because  the  point  we  seek  to  es- 
tablish is  not  affected  by  it,  viz.,  that  cer- 
tain of  the  human  races  have  remained 
the  same  for  four  or  five  thousand  years. 


Yet  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians  must  have  been  limited,  pro- 
bably to  small  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe  only,  we  have  aright  to  infer  that 
the  nations  unknown  to  them,  but  of 
whose  existence  we  have  other  informa- 
tion, such  as  those  of  China,  Australia. 
NortheKQ  and  Western  Asia,  Europe  ana 
America,  exhibited  the  same  vast  diversi- 
ty, and  have  retained  the  same  fundamen- 
tal permanence  of  type.* 

The  same  conclusion  is  largely  confira^- 
ed  by  the  numberless  vases  taken  from 
the  tombs  of  Etruria,  by  the  pictorial  de- 
lineations of  the  Cliinese  annals,  by  the 
antique  sculptures  of  India,  by  the  vener- 
able ruins  of  Ninevah,  and  by  the  undated 
tablets  of  Peru,  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  in 
which,  though  found  in  localities,  far  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  space,  and  from 
us  in  time,  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  human  races,  as  Morton  observes,  are 
so  accurately  depicted  as  to  enable  us,  for 
the  most  part,  to  distinguish  them  at  a 
glance.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  who,  for 
so  many  centuries  scattered  over  the  earth, 
yet  retain  the  features  of  their  remote  an- 
cestors, as  well  as  of  the  Madjars  in  Hun- 
gary, tne  Basques  in  Spain,  the  Gypsies 
m  nearly  all  nations,  the  Australians  and 
the  American  Indians,  are  striking  illus- 
trations of  national  continuity,  under  op- 
posing circumstances ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  read  the  earlier  records  of  any 
nations,  or  to  listen  to  their  traditions, 
without  being  impressed  by  the  multitude 
and  diversity  of  the  tribes  which  are  dim- 
ly discerned  to  figure  in  their  earlier  dawn. 
Wars  and  conquests  are  the  staples  of 
their  annals,  the  wars  of  distinct  and  re- 
pellant  tribes,  and  the  conquest  of  neigh- 
boring but  unfriendly  provinces.  The  very 
twilight  swarms  with  mazy  races,  as  the 
beams  of  the  morning  waver  with  newly 
animated  insects  and  motes.  Take  up 
the  records  and  legends  of  any  people,  the 
history  of  Greece  by  Grote,  the  history 
of  Rome  by  Niebuhr,  the  history  of  the 
Gauls,  by  Thierry,  and  how  they  run 
back,  not  to  any  single  race  from  which 
they  have  descended,  but  to  a  multiplici- 
ty of  races,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
gathering  aarkness  of  myths.  Indeed, 
as  we  ascend  the  stream  of  time, — a 
stream  literally — it  breaks  into  more  and 
more  numerous  confluents,  which  again 
divide  and  re-divide,  until  the  traces  of . 


*  Of  Morton's  oonflrmation  of  Uiis  view  by  comparative  craniulogy,  wherein  he  shows  from  the  fiknlls  of  an- 
cient nations,  compared  with  those  of  tiie  same  nations  at  this  day,  a  striking  per»i6tency  in  the  form  and  capa- 
city of  the  head,  wo  have  no  sptice  to  8pfak.  Nor  Is  the  evidence  of  ttiat  positive  and  decided  Icind  which  is 
apt  to  strike  the  |K>puIar  mind,  althotigli  to  men  of  scii-nce  and  those  accustomed  to  the  minoter  researches  of 
anatomy,  St  carries  with  it  no  small  degree  of  furce.  Morton's  collectiitn  of  crania  wa.i  unrivalle<l  fur  its  antben- 
ticity  and  extent ;  and  his  invef^tigatluns  laborious,  patient,  varied  and  aocurate,  evince  a  scientific  sagacity  of 
the  most  extraordinary  reach  and  penetration,  coupled  with  ajadlclal  severity  of  Judgment. 
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its  many  springs  are  loet  in  the  deserts, 
like  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Diversity 
and  not  similaxitj  is  the  character  of  an- 
cient days. 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  geoppraphical  distribution  of  the  or- 
ganized kingdoms,  which  has  been  so 
beautifully  stated  in  regard  to  plants  by 
De  Candolle,  and  in  regard  to  animals  and 
man,  by  Agassiz.  It  was  first  philoso- 
phically appreciated  by  Humboldt,  in  his 
personal  narrative,  though  it  has  since 
been  almost  universally  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  naturalists.  Every  hem- 
isphere, says  the  distinguished  traveller, 
produces  plants  of  different  species ;  and  it 
IS  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we 
can  attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial 
Africa  has  no  laurincea,  and  the  New 
"World  no  heaths ;  why  the  calceolariae 
are  found  only  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent 
of  India  glow  with  colors  less  splendid 
than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to 
Asia,  and  the  ornithorynous  to  New  Hol- 
land.* 

It  has  accordingly  since  been  discover- 
ed that  various  families  of  plants  are  con- 
fined to  particular  countries,  and  even 
limited  districts,  and  that  latitude,  eleva- 
tion, soil,  and  climate  are  but  secondary 
causes  in  the  distribution.  There  are 
many  distinct  botanical  districts  on  the 
continents  and  islands,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  vegetation,  or  rather,  each  of 
which  Is  a  focus  or  centre  to  genera  and 
species  which  have  existence  nowhere 
else,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions.  De 
CaridoUo  established  twenty  of  these  re- 
gions, and  Professor  Schow  twenty  ;  but 
Professor  Martin,  of  Munich,  divides  the 
globe  into  fifty-one,  to  which  others  may 
now  be  added.  The  same  law  of  distri- 
bution holds,  in  regard  Xo  the  faunae,  or 
congregations  of  animals,  both  of  the  land 
and  the  sea ;  and  Agassiz  demonstrates, 
that  the  boundaries^  within  which  the 
different  natural  combinations  of  ani- 
mals are  known  to  be  circumscribed  on 
the  face  of  the  earthy  coincide  with  the 
natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  nuin. 
The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  globe  vary  in 
two  directions ;  firstly,  north  and  south, 
from  pole  to  pole,  pretty  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  zones ;  and  secondly,  east 
and  west ;  those  of  the  west  of  Europe 
not  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  basin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  those  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  America  not  being  the  same  as  those  of 


the  western.  Agassiz  accordingly  divides 
the  faunce  first  into  eight  grand  realms, 
the  Arctic,  the  Asiatic,  the  European,  the 
American,  the  African,  the  East  Indian  or 
Malayan,  the  Polynesian,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian realms,  which  he  again  subdivided 
into  numei'ous  subordinate  faunie. 

The  arctic  realm,  including  therein  all 
animate  living  beyond  the  line  where  for- 
e:its  cease,  and  inhabiting  countries  en- 
tirely barren,  offers  the  same  aspects  in 
all  the  three  parts  of  the  world  which  • 
converge  towards  the  north  pole.  The 
uniform  distribution  of  the  animals  by 
which  it  is  inhabited  forms  its  most  strik- 
ing character,  and  gives  rise  to  a  sameness 
of  general  features  which  is  not  found  in 
any  other  region.  Its  flora  consists  of 
gramineous  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens, 
and  a  few  flowenng  plants  and  dwarf 
birches.  A  number  of  the  representatives 
of  the  inferior  classes  of  worms,  of  mol- 
lusks,  of  echinodcrms,  and  of  medusa),  are 
found  here;  no  reptiles;  numerous  fishes, 
especially  of  the  salmon  family ;  swarms 
of  characteristic  bii-ds.  such  as  gannets, 
cormorants,  petrels,  ducks,  geese,  mcr- 
gausers,  and  gulls,  ^ith  a  small  number 
of  wading  birds,  and  some  mainne  eagles. 
The  larger  mammalia  which  inhabit  the 
realm  are  the  white  bear,  the  walrus, 
seal,  the  reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  the  nar- 
wal,  the  cachclot,  and  whales  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  within  the  limits  of  this 
realm  that  we  meet  a  peculiar  race  of 
men,  known  in  America  as  Esquimaux, 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  as  Laplanders, 
Samojedes,  and  Tchuktsches.  It  differs 
from  the  whites  of  Europe,  the.  Mongols 
of  Asia,  and  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  whom  it  is  adjacent.  The  unifor- 
mity of  its  character  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  Arctic  seas  is  in  remarkable 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  fauna. 

*'  To  the  glacial  zone,  which  incloses  a 
single  fauna,  succeeds  the  temperate  zone, 
included  between  the  isothermes  of  32^, 
and  74^  Fahr.,  characterized  by  its  pine 
forests,  its  amentacia.  its  maples,  its  wal- 
nuts, and  its  fruit  trees,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  arise  like  islands,  lofty 
mountain  chains  or  high  table-lands, 
clothed  with  a  vegetation  which,  in  many 
respects,  recalls  that  of  the  glacial  regions. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
in  this  zone,  forms  several  closely  con- 
nected, but  distinct  combinations.  It  is 
the  country  of  the  terrestrial  bear,  of  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  marten,  the 
otter,  the  lynx,  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the 
boar,  and  a  great  number  of  stags,  deer, 
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elk.  goats,  sheep,  bulls,  hares,  squirrels, 
rats,  &c ;  to  which  are  added  southward, 
a  few  representatives  of  the  tropical  zone. 

"  Wherever  this  zone  is  not  modified 
by  extensive  and  high  table-lands  and 
mountain  chains,  we  may  distinguish  in 
it  four  secondary  zones,  approximating 
gradually  to  the  character  of  the  tropics, 
and  pFcsenting  therefore  a  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  types  of  its  southern  represen- 
tation Uian  we  find  &mong  those  of  its 
northern  boundaries.  We  have  first,  ad- 
joining the  arctics,  a  sulMxrctic  zone,  with 
an  almost  uniform  appearance  in  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  world,  in  which  pine 
forests  prevail,  the  home  of  the  moose; 
next,  a  cold  temperate  zone^  in  which 
amentaceous  trees  are  combined  with 
pines,  the  home  of  the  fur  animals  ;  next, 
a  warm  temperate  zone^  in  which  the 
pines  recede,  whilst  to  the  prevailing 
amentaceous  trees  a  variety  of  evergreens 
are  added,  the  chief  seat  of  the  culture  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  of  the  wheat ;  and  » 
tub-tropical  zone^  in  which  a  number  of 
tropical  fovms  are  combined  with  those 
characteristic  of  the  warm  temperate  zone. 
Yet  there  is  throughout  the.  whole  of  the 
temperate  zone  one  feature  prevailing ; 
the  repetition,  under  corresponding  lati- 
tudes, but  under  different  longitudes,  of 
the  same  genera  and  families,  represented 
in  each  botanical  or  zoological  province  by 
distinct  co-called  ancUogotts  or  repre^ 
$entative  species^  with  a  very  few  subor- 
dinate types,  peculiar  to  each  province ; 
for  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  tropical 
zone  that  we  find  distinct  types  prevailing 
in  each  fauna  and  fiora.  Again,  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  the  secon- 
dary zones  are  more  or  less  blended  into 
one  another,  as,  for  instance^  in  the  table- 
lands of  Centt-al  Asia,  and  Western  North 
America,  where  the  whole  temperiCte  zone 
preserves  the  features  of  a  cold  temperate 
region ;  or  the  colder  zones  may  appear 
like  islands  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
warmer  ones,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps. 
&C.,  the  summits  of  which  partake  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic 
zones,  whilst  the  valleys  at  their  base  are 
characterized  by  the  fiora  and  fauna  of 
the  cold  or  warm  temperate  zones." 

Considering  the  whole  range  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  from  east  to  west,  Agassiz 
divides  it,  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing physical  features  into,  1st,  an  Asiatic 
realm  embracing  Mantchuria.  China,  Ja- 
pan, Mongolia,  and  passing  through  Tur- 
kistan,  into,  2d,  the  European  realm, 
which  includes  Iran,  as  well  as  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Northern  Arabia, 
and  Barbary,  as  well  as  Europe,  properly 


so  called ;  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  being  inti- 
mately connected  by  their  geological 
structure  with  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  3d,  the  North  American  realm, 
which  extends  as  far  south  as  the  table- 
land of  Mexico. 

"  The  temperate  zone  is  not  character- 
ized, like  the  arctic,  by  one  and  the  same 
fauna;  it  does  noi:  form,  as  the  arctic 
does,  one  continuous  zoological  zone  around 
the  globe.  Not  only  do  the  animals 
change  from  one  hemisphere  to  another, 
but  these  differences  exist  even  between 
various  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere. 
The  species  belonging  to  the  western 
countries  of  the  old  world  are  not  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  eastern  countries. 
It  is  true  that  they  often  resemble  each 
other  so  closely,  that  until  very  recently 
they  have  been  confounded.  It  has  been 
reserved,  however,  for  modem  zoology 
and  botany  to  detect  these  nice  distinc- 
tions. For  instance,  the  coniferae  of  the 
old  world,  even  within  the  sub-arctic  zone, 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  America. 
Instead  of  the  Norway  and  black  pine,  we 
have  here  the  balsam  and  the  white 
spruce ;  instead  of  the  common  fir,  the 
Pinua  rigida  ;  instead  of  the  European 
larch,  the  hacmatac,  &c. ;  and  farther 
south  the  difierences  are  stUl  more  strik- 
ing. In 'the  temperate  zone  proper,  the 
oaks,  the  beeches,  the  birches,  the  horn- 
beams, the  hophombeams,  the  chestnuts, 
the  buttonwoods,  the  elms,  the  linden,  the 
luaplcs,  and  the  walnuts,  are  represented 
in  each  continent  by  peculiar  species  dif- 
fering more  or  less.  Peculiar  forms  make 
here  and  there  their  appearance,  such  aa 
the  gum-ti*ees,  the  tulip-trees,  the  mag- 
nolias. The  evergreens  are  still  more  (U- 
versified, — we  need  only  mention  the  ca- 
melias  of  Japan,  and  the  kalmias  of  Ame- 
rica as  examples.  Among  the  tropical 
forms  extending  into  the  warm  temperate 
zone,  we  notice  particularly  the  palmetto 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  and  the 
dwarf  chamaerops  of  southern  Europe. 
The  animal  kingdom  presents  the  same 
features.  In  Europe  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, the  brown  bear ;  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  black  bear ;  in  Asia,  the  bear  of 
Tubet :  the  European  stag,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean deer,  are  represented  in  North 
America  by  the  Canadian  stag,  or  wapiti, 
and  the  American  deer ;  and  in  eastern 
Asia,  by  the  musk-deer.  Instead  of  the 
mouflon,  North  America  has  the  big-horn 
or  mountain  sheep,  and  Asia  the  argali. 
The  North  American  buffalo  is  represented 
in  Europe  by  the  wild  auerochs  of  Litha- 
ania,  and  in  Mongolia  by  the  yak ;  the 
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i^Id-cats,  the  martens  and  weasels,  the 
wolves  and  foxes,  the  squirrels  and  mice 
(excepting  the  imported  house- mouse),  the 
birds,  the  reptiles,  the  fishes,  the  insects, 
the  moUusks,  &c.,  though  more  or  Ie.«s 
closely  allied,  are  equally  distinct  specifical- 
ly. The  types  peculiar  to  the  Old  or  New- 
World  are  few ;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  horse  and  ass,  and  the  drome- 
dary of  Asia,  and  the  opossum  of  North 
America ;  but  upon  this  subject  more  de- 
tails, may  be  found  in  every  text-book 
of  zoology  and  botany.  We  Vould  only 
add,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  recognize  the  following  combi- 
nations of  animals  within  the  limits  of  the 
temperate  zone,  which  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  distinct  zoological  provinces 
or  (aunse. 

*'  In  the  Asiatic  realm^ — 1st,  a  north- 
eastern fauna,  the  Japanese  fauna  ;  2d, 
a  southeastern  fauna,  the  Chinese  fauna^ 
and  a  central  fauna,  the  Mongoliunfaunaj 
followed  westwards  by  the  Caspian  fau- 
TUiy  which  partakes  partly  of  the  Asiatic 
and  partly  of  the  European  zoolojgical 
character ;  its  most  remarkable  animal, 
antelope  saiga,  ranging  west  as  far  as 
southern  Russia.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  faunae,  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  same  relation  as  southern  Europe  and 
north  Africa,  and  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  farther  investigations,  whether 
the  Japanese  fauna  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
divided into  a  more  eastern  insular  fauna, 
the  Japanese  fauna  'proper^  and  a  more 
western  continental  launa,  which  might 
be  called  the  Mandshurian  or  Tongou- 
Stan  fauna." 

The  nations  of  men,  inhabiting  these 
regions,  belong  all  to  the  so-called  Mongo- 
lian race,  the  natural  limits  of  which  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  range  of  the  Ja- 
panese, Chinese,  Mongolian,  and  Caspian 
Faunse  taken  together,  and  that  peculiar 
types,  distinct  nations  of  this  race,  cover 
respectively  the  ditl'erent  fauna3  of  this 
realm.  The  Japanese  inhabit  the  Japan- 
ese zoological  province,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  province,  the  Mongols,  the  Mon- 
golian province,  and  the  Turks,  the  Cas- 
pian province,  eliminating,  of  course,  the 
modern  establishment  of  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe. 

The  unity  of  Europe,  according  to  our 
author,  exclusive  of  its  artic  regions,  in 
connection  with  Southwestern  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa,  as  a  distinct  zoological 
realm,  is  established  by  the  range  of  its 
mammalia,  and  by  the  limits  of  the  mi- 
grations of  its  birds,  as  well  as  by  the 
physical  features  of  its  whole  extent.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  subdivided,  into   the 


following  eight  fauna, — 1st,  the  Scandi- 
navian fauna) ;  2d,  llussian ;  3d,  Central 
European  ;  4th,  Southern  European ;  5tlu 
Ira  A  ;  Cth,  Syrian  ;  7lh,  Egyptian ;  ana 
8th,  the  faunaB  of  the  Atlas.  But  here 
again  we  note  that  the  European  zoologi- 
cal realm  is  circumscribed  exactly  within 
the  same  limits,  as  the  so-called  white 
race  of  men,  including  as  it  does  the  in- 
habitants of  Southwestern  Asia,  and  of 
North  Africa,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Modem  migrations 
and  historical  changes  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. The  different  subdivisions  of 
this  race,  even  to  distinct  nationalities  cover 
precisely  the  same  ground,  as  the  special 
faunae,  or  zoological  provinces,  of  this 
most  important  part  of  the  world,  which 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  seat  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization,  {n  the  southwest 
of  Asia,  we  find  (along  the  table-land  of 
Iran).  Persia  and  Asia  Minor ;  in  the 
plains  southward,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ; 
«long  the  sea-shore  Palestine  and  Pheni- 
cia;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  Egypt; 
and,  along  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
Barbary.  Thus,  we  have  Semitic  nations, 
covering  the  north  African  and  southwest 
Asiatic  faunae,  while  the  south  European 
peninsulas,  including  Asia  Minor,  are  in- 
habited by  Gracco-Roman  nations;  and 
the  cold  temperate  zone  by  Celto-Ger- 
manic  nations ;  the  eastern  rang^  of  Eu- 
rope being  peopled  by  Sclaves. 

*'  Though  temperate  America  resembles 
closely,  in  its  animal  creation,  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  belonging  to  the 
same  zone,  we  meet  with  physical  and 
organic  features  in  this  continent  which 
differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Old 
World.  The  tropical  realms,  connected 
there  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
though  bound  together  by  some  analogies, 
differ  essen  tially  from  one  another.  Trop- 
ical Africa  has  hardly  any  species  in  com- 
mon with  Europe,  though  we  may  remem- 
ber that  the  lion  once  extended  to  Greece, 
and  that  the  jackal  is  to  this  day  found 
upon  some  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in 
Morea.  Tropical  Asia  differs  equally  from 
its  temperate  regions,  and  Australia  forms 
a  world  by  itself.  Not  so  in  south- 
ern America.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  extends,  in  almost  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  es- 
tablishes a  similarity  between  North  and 
South  America,  which  may  be  traced 
also,  to  a  great  degree,  in  its  plants  and 
animals.  Entire  families  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  continent  have  their  represen- 
tatives in  North,  as  well  as  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  cactus  and  didelphis,  for  instance ; 
some  species,  as  the  puma,  or  American 
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lion,  may  eren  be  traced  from  Canada  to 
Patagonia.  In  connection  with  these  facts, 
we  |ind  that  tropical  America,  thongh 
it  has  its  peculiar  types,  as  characteristic 
as  those  of  tropical  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia, does  not  furnish  analogues  of  the 
giants  of  Africa  and  Asia;  its  largest 
pachyderms  being  tapirs  and  pecaris.  not 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami ; 
and  its  ruminants,  the  llamas  and  alpacas, 
and  not  camels  and  giraffes ;  whilst  it  re- 
minds us,  in  many  respects,  of  Australia, 
with  which  it  has  the  type  of  marsupials, 
in  common,  though  ruminants  and  pachy- 
derms, and  even  monkeys,  are  entirely 
wanting  there.  Thiis,  with  due  qualifi- 
cation, it  may  be  said,  that  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America,  when  compared  with 
the  corresponding  twin-continents  of  Eu- 
rope-Africa or  Asia- Australia,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  much  greater  uniformity 
of  its  natural  productions,  combined  with 
a  spKicial  localization  of  many  of  its  sub- 
ordinate types,  which  will  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  many  special  faunsd  within 
its  boundaries. 

With  these  fkcts  before  us,  we  may 
expect  that  there  should  be  no  great  di- 
Tersity  among  the  tribes  of  man  inhabit- 
ing this  continent ;  and,  indeed,  the  most 
extensive  investigation  of  their  peculiari- 
ties has  led  Dr.  Morton  to  consider  them 
as  constituting  but  a  single  race,  from  the 
confines  of  the  Esquimaux  down  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  continent. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  in  accordance  with  the 
zoological  character  of  the  whole  realm, 
this  race  is  divided  into  an  infinite  nulnber 
of  small  tribes,  presenting  more  or  less 
difference  one  from  another. 

'*  As  to  the  special  faunae  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  we  may  distinguish,  within 
the  temperate  zone,  a  Canadian  fauna^ 
extending  from  Newfoundland  across  the 
great  lakes  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains,  a  fauna  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can table-land,  a  fauna  of  the  Northwest 
coast,  a  fauna!  of  the  middle  United 
Slates,  a  fauna  of  the  southern  United 
States,  and  a  Califomian  fauna.^^ 

When  we  consider,  however,  the  iso- 
lation of  th^  American  continent  from 
these  of  the  Old  World,  nothing  is  more 
striking  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  than  the  exact  correspondence 
of  all  the  animals  of  the  northern  temper^ 
ate  zone  of  America  with  those  of  Europe : 
all  the  characteristic  forms  of  which 
belong  to  the  same  genera,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  a  few  subordinate  types, 
—such  as  the  opossum  and  the  skunk. 

"In  tropical  America  we  may  distin- 


guish a  Central  American  fauna,  a  Bror 
zili an  fauna,  Vk  fauna  of  the  Pampas,  a 
fauna  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  Peruvian 
fauna,  and  a  Patagonian  fauna ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  men- 
tion here  their  characteristic  features, 
which  may  be  pathered  from  the  works 
of  Prince  New  Wied,  of  Spix  and  Martius, 
of  Tschudi,  of  Poppig,  of  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra.  of  Darwin,  Ac." 

We  cannot,  however,  follow  Agassiz 
further,  in  his  demonstrations  of  the  same 
remarkable  coincidences,  m  the  African, 
the  East  Indian,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Pol3mesian  realms.  Enough  has  been 
said,  we  think,  to  show  that  the  organ- 
ized life  of  the  globe  is  distributed  into  a 
series  of  distinct  circles  or  larger  spheres, 
which  are  again  divided  into  a  series  of 
smaller  sphbres,  and  of  which  we  may  re- 
gard the  inferior  plants  and  animals  as 
constituting  the  circumferences,  and  cer- 
tain races  of  men,  the  several  centres.  It 
is  a  most  impressive  view,  and  one  that 
forces  the  inference  upon  the  mind,  that 
it  cannot  be  a  chance  collocation,  that 
plants  and  animals  and  men  have  not  as- 
sumed this  arrangement,  under  casual  in- 
fluences (by  the  random  dispersion  of 
seeds  by  winds,  by  the  drift  of  waters,  by 
the  deposits  of  birds,  by  the  shipwreck  of 
canoes,  &c.  &c.).  but  that  it  denotes  a 
great  general  plan,  whereby  the  Creative 
Wisdom  has  connected,  disposed,  and  co- 
ordinated the  mjriad  spheres  of  life  into 
a  grand  organic  whole.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  has  an  admira- 
ble chapter  on  the  *^  collocations  "  of  mat- 
ter as  a  proof  of  design,  but  what  collo- 
cation that  he  enumerates  is  more  regular 
or  beautiful  than  the  collocations  which 
Agassiz  has  here  unfolded  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  all  the  living  creatures  1 
Does  it  not  open  a  new  chapter  to  our 
perceptions  of  the  order  of  the  universe, 
while  it  kindles  a  vivid  hope  of  the  speedy 
discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  or^ 
ganic  diflference  and  the  historical  changes 
of  races  ? 

Without  stopping  to  remark  upon  the 
utter  absence  of  any  authentic  case  of  the 
transmutation  of  one  race  into  another, 
or  upon  the  restricted  influence  which 
climate  and  other  external  causes,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  have,  even  in  the 
production  of  slight  ethnic  variations,  or 
upon  the  important  evidences  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  races  to  be  drawn  from  hy- 
bridity,  let  us  bring  together  the  two  or 
three  positive  considerations  over  which  we 
have  so  summarily  passed, — that  the  Scrip- 
taraSj  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the 
identic;^  historic  origin  x)f  xpen,  probably 
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Jiave  another  meaning ;  that  the  traditions 
of  most  races,  the  more  exclusive  and  un- 
friendly as  we  ascend  their  annals,  have 
made  them  the  immemorial  possessors  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  found,  while 
all  their  arts  were  referred,  not  to  common 
progenitors,  but  to  special  and  peculiar 
gods  \  that  the  distinctions  of  race  have 
been  permanent  for  thousands  of  3'ear8, 
and  that  the  human  races,  like  plants 'and 
animals,  exist  in  quite  definite  zoological 
spheres,  out  of  which  they  seldom  rove, 
and  in  which  they  thrive  the  best, — and 
have  we  not  good  grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  historical  beginnings  of 
men  have  been  diverse  ?  We  say  nothing 
of  the  period  which  preceded  all  history, 
of  that  primitive  or  Adamic  condition, 
when  the  earth,  like  man  himself,  was  in 
its  infantile  integrity,  as  both  tradition  and 
revelation  assert — and  when  the  gradual 
loss  of  innocence  brought  about  the  grand 
moral  and  physical  crisis  or  transition,  in 
whk;h  the  present  historical  order  origi- 
nated, because  that  is  a  question  which 
pertains  to  theology  and  not  to  natural 
sdenoe ;  nor  do  we  maintain  that  the  dif- 
ferent races  are  distinct  species,  because 
the  men  of  science  have  so  bedeviled  the 
word  species^  by  their  definitions,  each 
one  using  it,  to  favor  his  own  views,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  it  means,  while 
the  theologians  attach  to  it  the  most 
sacred  associations,  so  that  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  human  species  seems  like 
denying  the  manhood  of  men.  But  we  do 
state,  that  so  far  as  scientific  and  archae- 
ological inquiries  go,  the  preponderance  of 
eviaenoe  is  on  the  side  of  fixed  and  pri* 


mordial  distinctions  among  the  races,  and 
of  a  multiple  or  national,  rather  than  an 
individual  or  dual  origination  in  history. 

We  are  compelled  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  our  running-title,  then,  by  saying 
that  man  is  many,  because  he  is  consti- 
tuted of  a  multitude  of  races,  whose  char- 
actei-istics,  outside  of  certain  limits  of  va- 
riability, have  been  permanent ;  and  yet, 
that  he  is  one.  because  he  is  inconvert- 
ably  separated  from  every  other  organism, 
by  his  anatomy,  his  physiology,  his  mind 
and  his  heart,  which  place  him,  in  his 
lowest  forms,  at  the  head  of  creation; 
while  the  Infinite  Father  has  vouchsafed 
him  a  common  responsibility  and  a  glorious 
destiny.  That  hierarchical  gradation  of 
marked  and  immiscible  series,  which  is 
the  secret  of  universal  order,  whereby  the 
cxtremest  variety  is  harmonized  in  unity, 
is  not  departed  from  in  his  case,  but  is 
most  signally  illustrated,  proving  more 
than  any  thing  else  his  immense  superi- 
ority to  all  creatures,  at  the  present,  and 
promising  his  indefinite  expansion  and 
improvement  in  the  future.  For  though 
the  primordial  forms  of  Races  are  dis- 
tinctive and  fixed,  yet  each  in  its  sphere 
is  susceptible  of  growth  or  development, 
and  the  great  triumph  of  Christianity  will 
consist  in  educing  the  spiritual  phase  of 
each  type  of  man,  heretofore  dominated 
by  the  &talities  Of  Nature.  The  nations 
are  of  one  blood,  therefore,  not  genealogi- 
cally, but  spiritually,  in  their  capacities 
of  thought  and  affection,  which  the  blood 
only  typifies,  and  which  are  the  very 
essence  and  most  real  grounds  of  their 
manhood. 


COSAS   DE   ESPAKA. 
(Oondaded  from  ptge  29a) 


XII. 
TitE  PIO-KILLINO. 

k  FTER  the  poultry  has  all  been  eaten  up, 
•A.  comes  the  pig-killing.  This,  too,  hap- 
pening at  the  Olmstmas  season,  makes  an 
occasion  more  or  less  festal  in  Barcelona. 
Your  Spanish  pig,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
no  less  important  character  in  his  country 
than  is  his  cousin  in  Ireland,  is  not  raised 
for  the  Tulgar  purpose  of  being  fried  to 
lard,  or  salted  down  to  pork.  He  has,  in 
fact,  no  more  fat  than  he  has  hair  on  him. 
He  is  a  long-legged,  long-snouted  and  long- 
tailed  fellow,  and  would  haye  been  de- 


scribed by  Plato  as  an  animal  without 
hairs.  But  though  the  pickings  on  his 
ribs  be  small,  they  are  sweet  The 
Spaniard  rolls  the  morsels  under  his 
tongue  as  he  does  his  easily-besetting  sins. 
It  is  nut-fed  flesh ;  and  has  the  flavor  of 
acorns.  This  taste  is  as  much  prized  in  ' 
the  roasted  joint  as  that  of  the  skin  in 
the  sherry.  Pig  is  game  in  Spain.  The 
porker  does  not  live  here  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  sit  in  the  best  arm-chair,  as 
in  Paddy's  cabin ;  but  he  roams  the  field& 
and  goes  a-nutting  with  the  boys  and 
giris.  He  eats  grass,  as  there  are  no 
«0W8  to  eat  it ;  and  would  milk  the  goats 
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doubtless,  if  they  would  let  him.  He 
evidently  knows  more  than  the  same  ani- 
mal m  other  countries ;  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, more  willing-  to  bo  driven.  Ho 
will  squeal  when  he  feels  the  knife,  but 
for  no  other  reason.  Nor  is  his  squeal 
the  same  as  that  heard  at  the  North. 
There  are  more  vowel  sounds  in  it  It  is 
alK>  less  through  the  nose  than  in  New 
Enuiland;  and  has  some  gutturals  even 
faither  down  the  throat  than  those  of  a 
Dutchman.  Your  wild  boar  is  a  monster 
compared  with  him.  The  flesh  of  the 
latter  is  to  that  of  the  former  as  the 
crisp  brown  of  roast  pig  is  to  the  tanned 
hide  in  your  riding  saddle.  According- 
ly, to  refuse  pork  at  a  Spanish  table  is  to 
pronounce  yourself  "of  the  circumci- 
sion ; "  and  should  you  decline  a  cut  of  a 
particularly  nice  ham,  you  would  be  set 
down  ad  no  better  than  a.heath«i.  How- 
ever, you  never  would  do  it — ^particular- 
ly after  having  read  this  essay.  I  assure 
you  that  when  yon  may  have  eaten  up  all 
the  chickens  which  were  stowed  away  in 
your  saddle-bags,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  attack  your  landlord's  roast  pig — 
provided  you  can  get  it.  Only  it  may 
cost  you  dear  in  the  reckoning,  as  it  is 
thought  a  dish  to  set  before  the  king. 
You  may  like  pork,  or  you  may  not ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  the  only  meat 
in  the  Peninsula  wnich  has  juices  in  it 
Mutton  may  have  a  very  little;  and  should 
you  travel  far  in  the  country,  you  would 
see  the  day  when  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
leg  of  it  But  the  beef  is  dry  as  "  whit- 
tlings."  An  entire  joint  of  roast  beef 
would  kill  a  man  as  effectually  as  a  joist 
of  timber.  Whoever  should  undertake 
to  live  on  Spanish  beef  a  twelvemonth, 
would  become  at  the  end  of  that  time 
what  he  was,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning — 
wooden-headed.  Make  up  your  mind, 
therefore,  to  eat  the  meat  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  if  you  have  any  thought  of  go- 
ing to  Spain.  You  will  often  have  to  tid^e 
your  choice  between  that  and  nothing ; 
and  my  word  for  it,  'tis  much  preferable. 
For  the  land  is  leaner  far  than  the  pork ; 
and  happy  is  that  traveller  who,  when 
he  is  reduced  to  pickings,  can  find  a 
spare-rib  to  work  upon.  Forewarned — 
forearmed. ' 

But  first  let  us  see  how  queerly  the 
Spaniard  goes  to  work  to  kill  his  pig.  Tho 
thing  is  not  done  in  the  country,  nor  in  a 
corner.  It  is  a  solemnity  which  is  cele- 
brated on  one  of  the  most  fashionable  pro- 
menades of  the  city.  The  ladies  go  to 
mass,  and  then  to  the  sacrifice  of  hogs  on 
the  Paseo  Nuevo,  They  may  not  take 
th«r  iralk  for  this  particular  purpose^  as 


they  may  not  go  to  church  to  say  thehr 
prajers.  But  let  them  be  walking,  with 
one  design  or  another — and  they  frequent- 
ly have  several  in  their  heads  at  once— 
they  cannot  go  to  this  favorite  promenade 
without  hearing  the  squealing.  Every 
traveller  is  bound  to  see  the  hogs  on  the 
Pa^eOy  as  they  are  among  the  lions  of  the 
city ;  and  every  one  who  would  give  an 
account  of  the  cosa^  de  Barcelona  is  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  describing  the 
killing  of  them. 

One  extremity  of  the  esplanade,  then,  is 
covered  with  herds  of  swine,  all  as  black 
as  if  they  were  possessed  with  devils. 
Your  Spaniard  himself  is  brown.  Of 
course,  his  pig  cannot  be  white.  He  has 
been  black  ever  since  the  country  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Moors — if  not  longer. 
Indeed,  a  white  porker  would  pass  for  a 
ghost — would  make  every  native  turn 
paler  than  himself — and  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  Peninsula  with  Pater  Nosters. 
Accordingly,  the  pigs  on  the  Pa^eoareall 
black,  and  all  catholic. 

The  portion  of  the  esplanade  set  apart 
for  these  sacrifices  may  be  half  an  acre  or 
more.  Thither  the  predestined  are  driven 
by  tens  and  by  fifties  from  the  country. 
A  certain  number  of  them,  called  first  to 
meet  their  fate,  are  coaxed  into  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  then  bound  hand  and  foot. 
As  for  the  house,  it  consists  of  a  small  cir^ 
cular  portion  of  the  sands  of  tha  Paseo. 
without  a  single  board  to  cover  them,  and 
of  so  much  of  the  blue  heavens  as  roofs  the 
spot  There  are  no  floors,  no  clean  straw, 
no  hot-water,  no  cross-beams,  no  pulleys. 
There  are  hogs  and  Spaniards — no  more. 
And  'tis  all  that  is  necessary — ^as  we  shall 
see. 

Of  ihQBticking^  the  less  that  is  said,  the 
better ;  so  of  the  squealing.  The  rule  of  the 
former  operation  seems  to  be  *twere  well 
donCy  if  Hwere  done  quickly  ;  and  of  tho 
latter,  there  where  there  is  so  little  wool  or 
hair,  there  should  not  be  too  much  crying. 
The  precious  life-current  is  caught  in  plat- 
ters, and  goes  into  the  puddings  of  the 
Ayuntamicnto,  no  doubt  Once  the  small 
soul  of  the  porker  fled  through  the  bloody 
opening,  a  hook  is  struck  into  his  snout, 
and  the  unresisting  head  is  lifted  up  on  to 
a  small  log  as  on  to  a  pillow.  Beyond 
this  lies  parallel  another  log,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  feet ;  and  between  the 
two  is  a  low  fire  of  vine-faggots.  The 
head  is  pulled  over  the  flames,  first  this 
side  and  then  that,  until  what  little  hair 
the  animal  had  on  his  fore-top  is  singed, 
and  the  outer  skin  looks  as  if  it  were  well 
crisped.  This  operation  is  continued  from 
head  to  tail— -one  man  pulling  imd  turning 
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hy  means  of  the  hook,  and  another  doing 
the  same  by  the  natural  handle  of  the 
hind  feet  A  novice  might  suppose  that 
the  pig  was  about  to  be  roasted  in  pre- 
paration for  some  great  feast;  whereas 
he  is  simply  to  be  charred  a  little,  and 
scraped  with  a  hoe.  The  animal,  which 
went  on  to  the  fire  black,  comes  off  of  it 
white.  To  make  the  transfiguration  per^ 
feet,  the  body  is  dragged  from  the  logs  on 
to  a  few  clean  hurdles,  and  laid  back  up- 
wards, as  natural  as  life.  Then  the  cleaner 
mounts  and  scats  himself  astride  the  neck 
as  cavalierly  as  though  he  were  going  to 
run  a  race,  or  make  a  sally  against  the 
Jews.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  goes  busi- 
ly to  work  upon  the  head,  removing  by 
means  of  the  scraper,  together  with  a  very 
small  quantum  of  water,  what  had  been 
lefi;  by  the  hoe.  As  he  gains  upon  his 
task,  he  gradually  removes  his  seat  farther 
and  farther  back,  until  at  last  he  rides  by 
the  tail,  and  may  tumble  off  into  the  mud 
behind,  if  he  be  not  careful.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  The 
cleaning  process  finished,  the  butcher  ap- 
proaches, and  at  a  blow  or  two,  cuts  of^ 
not  the  head,  but  the  half  of  it — being  that 
portion  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Then 
down  the  back  goes  the  quick  knife — 
once  or  twice — and  the  bone  is  out,  with  the 
tail  into  the  bargain.  It  is  done  in  scarce- 
ly more  time  than  it  takes  an  old  salt  to 
split  a  codfish.  Baskets'are  brought  lined 
with  clean  white  cloths  to  receive  the 
entrails.  The  blood  is  neatly  wiped  out 
of  the  carcase  by  napkins.  The  knife  goes 
down  the  belly  as  it  had  before  the  back. 
The  oflBcer  of  excise,  whose  dignity  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tent,  with  a  couple  of  chain- 
ed bull-dogs,  now  comes  forward  and 
applies  the  red-hot  brand  to  the  two  se- 
parated sides.  Each  of  these  is  lifted  by 
means  of  a  pole  laid  across  two  men's 
shoulders,  and  is  weighed.  Then,  finally, 
each  man,  shouldering  his  half,  walks  off 
with  it  out  of  the  ring,  and  deposits  it  in  a 
neighboring  cart,  which  straightway  rat- 
tles both  off  to  the  market  Every  part 
of  the  process  being  done  by  experts,  the 
whole  is  accomplished  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  with  greater  neatness  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  place  and 
persons.  Nothmg  short  of  a  little  broil- 
ing over  their  own  logs,  I  am  sure,  would 
suffice  to  whiten  the  hides  of  the  pig-killers 
themselves.  As  it  was,  they  were  precise- 
ly the  color  of  hams,  and  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  just  from  the  smoke-hole. 
Not  to  say  too  little  on  this  verv  Spanish 
theme,  I  will  add  that  the  porker  has  the  li- 
berty of  the  walk  in  Barcelona  on  one  other 
occasion  besides  that  when  he  is  led  out  to 


slaughter.  It  is  when  he  is  put  up  m  a 
raffle.  Then  you  see  him  walking  over  the 
course,  escorted  with  fife  and  drum,  and 
his  tail  tied  up  with  ribbons.  The  musi- 
cians go  before,  and  a  driver  with  a  big 
whip  follows  after.  Thus  in  triumphal 
procession  the  decorated  shote  passes 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
He  moves  on  cheerfully,  though  slow — 
whether  pleased  with  a  music  scarcely  too 
scientific  to  gratify  his  ear,  or  stimulated 
by  the  cracks  of  a  thong,  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  conscious,  to  appreciate  the  me- 
lody. All  men  give  way  to  him.  For  the 
time  being  he  is  the  hog  of  the  walk.  He 
deserves  to  be.  For  he  has  been  picked 
out  from  all  his  fellows,  as  the  biggest,  the 
fatte.<«t,  the  handsomest  Like  many  gayer 
proraenaders,  he  takes  his  airing  less  to  see 
than  be  seen.  Not  that  he  expects  to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  fair  ladies,  or  the  glasses 
of  the  beaux.  It  will  better  answer  the 
purpovse  if  a  tailor  look  at  him — if  a  cobbler 
be  induced  to  buy  one  of  his  tickets — if  a 
butcher  or  an  innkeeper,  or  any  person 
who  may  think  it  cheaper  to  purchase  his 
meat  by  lottery  than  to  go  to  market  for 
it,  shall  be  led  from  a  sight  of  his  fat 
points  to  go  to  one  of  the  numerous  lottery 
offices,  and  pay  down  his  peseta  for  a 
chance  at  the  "  whole  hog."  These  offices 
are  located  at  convenient  points  about  the 
town,  and  may  be  recognized  by  a  sign 
over  the  door,  containing  the  portrait  of 
the  identical  animal,  drawn  in  chalk  or 
charcoal. 

The  passion  for  lotteries  is  strong  in 
Spain.  The  government  constantly  helps 
out  its  unsatisfactory  revenues  by  aid  of 
them.  Lottery  tickets  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  principal  streets.  Traders  in 
tickets  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  pub- 
lic walks.  The  numbers  which  have 
drawn  prizes  in  the  great  national  lotteries 
at  Madrid  are.  posted  up  at  the  street-cor- 
ners by  agents  of  the  government;  and 
the  fortunate  drawer  of  the  highest  prize 
is  heralded  about  in  all  the  newspapers. 
The  pig-rifas,  however,  are  authorized  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city ;  and  are  always 
said  to  be  granted  for  charitable  purposes. 
Hence  the  luckless  purchaser,  who  gives 
his  good  hard  reals  for  a  blank,  may  al- 
ways comfort  himself  with  the  belief  that 
his  money  has  gone  to  the  poor's  box — 
though,  for  my  part,  I  greatly  fear  lest  a 
considerable  percentage  may  have  stopped 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Ayuntamienio, 

Observe  that  your  Spaniard  does  not 
set  up  a  horse  or  an  ox — ^not  even  a  bull 
or  a  donkey  in  a  raffle.  He  knows  that 
no  soul  would  buy  a  ticket  It  would  re- 
quire double  the  number  of  musicians, 
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and  still  worse  music  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  moneyed  public.  A  few  gy|>- 
sies  might  look  at  a  horse  or  an  ass  who 
was  going  to  be  put  into  a  ri/a,  particu- 
larly if  he  were  halt,  or  blind,  or  badly 
spavined.  The  populace  might  look  at  a 
bull,  if  it  were  one  which  showed  fight 
and  rendered  it  prudent  for  all  but  tor- 
readores  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  certain  that  any  body  but 
idle  beggars  would  take  the  trouble  to 
run  after  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
quadrupeds.  But  show  a  native  an  ani- 
mal capable  of  being  converted  into  hams 
and  bacon,  and  his  mouth  is  at  once  dis- 
solved in  interest  in  him.  He  instinctively 
puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  see  if 
he  is  rich  enough  to  be  the  owner  of  one 
peseta.  If  so,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
well-known  office,  and  buys  a  ticket  enti- 
tling him,  by  help  of  Santa  Eulalia,  to 
the  animal  entire.  Such  is  the  Spaniard's 
way  of  filling  his  pork  barrel. 

But  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Barceloijiese  pig  remains  to  be  mentioned ; 
and  could  on  no  account  be  left  out  of  any 
right  description  of  him.  It  is  not  that 
he  eats  nuts.  It  is  not  that  he  is  killed 
on  the  Paseo  Nuevo,    It  is  not  that  he 

^s  put  into  lotteries.  It  is  that  he  is 
blessed  by  the  priest  As  soon  as  he 
gets  his  eyes  open^  he  is  a  candidate  for 

'baptism.  The  quicker  the  better  after 
the  cutting  of  his  eyeteeth.  he  is  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  That  ceremony  per- 
formed upon  him,  he  is  no  longer  an  un- 
clean animal.  He  is  held  to  be  as  good 
as  regenerated.  He  is  esteemed  Christian, 
and  as  Catholic  as  Saint  George  of  Cata- 
lonia. The  act  for  ever  shields  him  from 
all  bad  accidents.  He  is  not  liable  to  loso 
his  appetite  and  refuse  nuts.  His  supper 
i>  not  hkely  to  give  him  the  nightmare. 
He  is  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  breaking 
hLs  nose  off  in  rooting.  He  cannot  be 
spirited  away  by  hobgoblins,  or  have  his 
tail  pulled  out  by  the  Old  Nick.  His 
meat  is  sure  to  be  wholesome.  No  Chris- 
tian can  l>e  choked  in  swallowing  it,  though 
the  smallest  morsel  would  strangle  a  Jew. 
It  will  not  play  tricks  in  the  stomachs  of 
true  believers,  while  it  would  work  like 
poison  in  the  bowels  of  a  pilfering  gypsey, 
and  refuse  to  amalgamate  with  the  blood 
of  any  Moor  or  Infidel.  Its  juices  ren- 
dered pure  as  holy  water  itself,  it  will  not 
spoil  the  complexion  of  the  most  delicate- 
ly-bred sefiorita,  nor  make  any  cabailero 
a  shade  blacker  than  he  is  by  nature. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  the  pig  be 
sprinkled.  All  quadrupeds  are  in  Barce- 
lona. If  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Janu- 
ary the  Barcelonese  will  ride  his  horse  or 
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his  ass  three  times  around  the  church  of 
San  Antonio  Abad — with  braided  tail  and 
mane  woven  wUh  flowers — with  a  huge 
tort  ell  loaf  of  bread  hung  at  his.  saddle- 
bow— and  himself  in  a  red  cap,  sheepskin 
jacket  and  leather  shorts ;  and  if  he  will 
come  to  a  halt  before  the.  church  steps, 
while  a  priest  reads  a  prayer  over  man 
and  ass,  and  another  throws  holy  water 
in  both  their  fices ;  and  if  he  will  then 
draw  out  his  leathern  pouch,  and  pay  into 
the  holy  man's  hands  tuppence  ha'i)enny  ; 
and  after  having  paid  down  his  coppers 
and  received  into  the  bargain  a  picture  of 
San  Antonio  Abad  himself,  to«7-ether  with 
a  printed  account  of  the  good  saint's  power 
in  intercedinp:  for  all  Christian  muleteers 
and  j?\ckassea  at  the  throne  of  the  Blessed 
Virjj^in.  he  will  then  back  out  of  the  scene 
as  quickly  as  whip  and  spur  and  heaven 
can  help  him  so  to  do,  and  will  moreover 
cut  down  the  street  and  through  half  the 
town  as  if  the  Devil  himself  were  after 
him  to  wipe  off  the  sacramental  drops  ere 
they  were  dry  in  the  hair — then  I  say. 
that  n<iither  his  horse,  nor  his  ass,  nor  his 
mule  shall  hit  his  foot  against  a  stone 
from  that  day  twelvemonth.  He  shall 
not  have  horse  ail,,  nor  staggers,  nor  any 
sort  of  murrain  within  the  year.  Ho  shall 
not  be  foundered,  nor  lose  his  wind.  He 
shall  not  kick,  nor  bite,  nor  so  much  as 
flirt  his  tail,  except  in  fly  time.  San  An- 
tonio Abad  answers  for  it  all.  Only  one 
thing,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  under- 
take to  guarantee — ^and  that  is  to  stop  a 
jackass  from  braying  when  "he  d — ^n 
pleases." 

Let  the  quadrupeds  be  blessed  then. 
Only  the  ass,  I  think,  might  as  well  be 
left  out.  He  is  too  stupid  an  animal  to 
be  at  all  affected  by  benedictions.  He 
knows  only  one  sort  of  water — and  that 
is  drinking  water.  Shake  the  holy  broom 
over  his  head,  or  the  cowhide,  still  he 
brays.  Be  the  ground  under  his  feet  sacred 
or  profane,  it  makes  no  difiei-ence,  he  brays 
still.  When  at  the  hour  of  vespers  you 
are  listening  to  the  nun's  low  chant ;  or 
when,  the  pealing  organ  done,  the  solemn 
silence  is  broken  only  by  the  whispered 
prayer  of  the  kneeling  worshippers — Eu" 
laliii  PuHsima  I — what  a  diabolical  con- 
cert is  suddenly  set  up  by  the  asses  wait- 
ing at  the  church  doors  I  Or  when  in  the 
stilly  night  the  melancholy  lover  is  pour- 
ing out  his  tenderest  plaint  beneath  the 
balcony  of  his  lady  fair,  and  his  spent  soul 
is  breathing  forth  its  last  soft  sigh — San- 
ta Maria  Dolorosa! — what  a  longer 
drawn  wail,  what  a  more  powerful  sigh- 
ing comes  from  the  belly  of  some  neigh- 
boring and  no  less  distressed  donkey !  In 
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ft  country  where  so  much  time  is  spent 
either  before  the  altar  or  beneath  the  hal* 
cony ;  and  where  there  is  at  least  a  pair 
of  jackasses  to  every  couple  of  saints  and 
lovers,  this  braying  becomes  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  If  San  Antonio  Abad  were 
worth  a  fig,  he  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

xin. 

THE   CARNIVAL. 

The  Barcelonese*  Carnival  is  to  that  of 
Spain  what  the  Roman  is  to  Italy.  Bac- 
chus with  a  long  retinue  of  Fauns  and 
Satyrs  always  pays  the  Catalonian  capital 
a  visit  at  this  season ;  and  Venus  is  there 
too  with  her  train  of  Loves  and  Graces. 
Both  of  them,  however,  conduct  them- 
selves with  so  much  more  sobriety  than 
they  formerly  did  at  the  Grecian  festivals, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
same  personages.  Still  fun  and  frolic  are 
let  pretty  freely  loose  in  the  streets ;  and 
even  Castilian  gravity  comes  out  in  bells 
and  a  Tom-fool's  cap. 

During  the  daytime  there  are  proces- 
sions through  the  streets,  with  masks, 
music,  and  banners.  Fraternities  of  odd 
fellows,  and  good  fellows,  and  all  sorts  of 
fellows,  parade  their  youthful  follies  and 
idiosyncracies  in  the  face  of  day  and  of 
all  the  people.  And  he  is  the  very  best 
fellow  of  them  all  who  wears  the  most 
fantastic  apparel,  who  bears  the  wittiest 
lAotto.  who  makes  the  most  absurd  har- 
angues, who  utters  the  most  unpardonable 
puns.  The  gypsy  beaux  too  are  out  on 
horseback ;  not  clad  in  rags  and  skins,  but 
for  once  in  ruffled  shirts,  plumed  hats, 

i'ackets  of  broadcloth,  and  having  their 
lorses'  tails  braided  with  ribbons  and 
roses.  Colossal  figures  representing  the 
genii  loci,  are  borne  about  the  town  upon 
men's  shoulders ;  or  are  drawn  in  state 
in  immense  gilded  chariots,  hung  with 
flowers.  Bands  of  music  go  before ;  the 
most  gorgeous  or  the  most  grotesque  of 
bodyguards  accompany  the  divinities ',  and 
the  whole  rabble  of  the  town  comes  after. 
The  wheels  of  business  are  made  for  two 
or  three  daj's  to  stand  still ;  and  only  the 
car  of  pleasure  rolls  unhindered  through 
the  city. 

At  night,  every  body  goes  to  the  pub- 
lic balls.  All  the  theatres  and  halls  are 
converted  into  ball-rooms.  £ven  the 
merchants  are  turned  oat  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  its  beautiful  apartments  are 
appropriatid  to  the  dancere.  But  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  the  opera  house. 
This,  which  the  Barcelonese  will  tell  you 
is  the  largest  one  in  the  world,  is  fitted 
up  with  a  temporary  floor,  and  consecrat- 


ed to  masking  from  midnight  until  morn- 
ing. The  galleries  are  crowded  with 
spectators;  two  orchestras,  containing 
each  a  hundred  performers,  are  placed  at 
either  extremity  of  the  immense  saloon  ; 
and  as  gay  a  gallop  goes  over  these  boards 
as  can  be  seen  any  where  in  Christendom. 

The  price  of  admi&sion  having  formerly 
been  higher,it  was  then  attended  only  by  the 
more  fashionable  classes  of  society.  Now 
all  the  Barcelonese  world  is  there,  both 
high  and  low.  The  pleasure  is  partici- 
pated in  by  a  greater  number ;  but  the 
fun,  if  more  vulgar,  is  none  the  less  hearty. 
What  the  dresses  may  have  lost  in  ele- 
gance they  have  gained  in  variety.  The 
fashionable  ladies,  who  now  attend  as 
spectators  chiefly,  do  not  mind  if  their 
silks  be  a  little  dingy ;  and  the  ragazza 
is  only  too  happy  to  dance  in  cambric  or 
calico.  In  one  or  the  other  she  will  be 
sure  to  be  there ;  for  she  would  go  thread- 
bare during  half  the  year  rather  than  not 
have  a  neat  new  dress  for  the  carnival 
She  will  be  there,  and  polkmg  it  with  an 
ahandon^  the  very  grace  of  ecstasy. 
Though  her  skirts  will  not  be  of 
gauze,  nor  wrought  with  silver  or  with 
gold,  still  none  will  wave  more  briskly ; 
none  will  be  thrown  to  a  better  elevation* 
She.  will  not  be  clasped  by  a  zone  of  gems, 
nor  wear  jewels  in  her  hair ;  but  her  curls 
will  be  fastened  by  the  Catalonian  bodkin ; 
her  ears  will  be  hung  with  Moorish  rings ; 
and  her  lover — for  of  course  she"  is  blessed 
with  one — will  have  planted  a  nosegay  iti 
.her  well-rounded  bosom. 

But  our  ragazza  has  already  flown  by 
in  the  waltz — and  lo !  here  comes  a  throng 
of  dancers  gayer  than  the  rest.  The 
ladies  in  it  wear  no  disguise  excepting  the 
domino  noir.  But  the  gentlemen  are  in 
costumes  the  most  bizarre.  They  aro 
all  nose,  or  all  moustache.  You  see  beards 
which  are  longer  than  those  of  hermits ; 
shirt  collars  wbioh  overtop  the  ears ;  coat- 
tails  which  reach  to  the  ankles ;  conical  « 
caps  a  yard  high ;  harlequin's  bells,  devil's 
tails,  satyr's  hoofs,  ox-horns.  By  two  or 
three  hours  past  midnight  the  mirth  grows 
a  little  boisterous.  The  laugh  gets  to  be 
as  loud  as  the  music ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  the  dance  goes  faster  and  faster 
round  till  morning. 

Let  us  escape  to  a  box.  There  you  can 
mt  masked  or  unmasked — in  burlesoue  or 
in  black — and  look  down  upon  the^urore 
of  the  galloping.  You  will  not  sit  long 
before  those  two  ladies  in  black  silk  masks, 
and  loose  silk  robes  of  the  same  material, 
will  honor  you  with  their  salutations. 
You  know  by  their  dress  that  they  are 
not  here  to  dance,  but  simply  to  greet  their 
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acqnainianoea,  and  to  tell  nnder  corer  of 
aoomtno  some  truths  which  they  might 
blush  to  confess  without  one.  They  will 
endeavor  to  disguise  their  voioes  as  well 
as  their  persons.  But  you  will  recognize 
the  soft  Andalusian  accent  of  one  of  them. 
Those  lips  never  did  betray,  and  cannot 
now  deoeive  you.  You  steal  her  secret 
out  of  her  heart  the  moment  she  begins 
to  speak.  But  in  return  you  pour  forth  a 
headlong  torrent  of  Gastilian  vows  and 
oomplimenta.  You  kiss  her  hand — at 
least  you  may  say  so  in  Spanish ;  and 
when  she  takes  her  leave,  not  actually  to 
throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  you  will  ad- 
dress to  her  the  polite  adieu  of  A  loapies 
de  V,  Senonu  She  is  gone.  But  the 
wisp  of  violets  left  behind  in  your  hand 
brings  the  pleasures  of  the  night  to  their 
elimaz ;  and  with  nothing  further  to  wish 
or  hope  for,  you  straightway  retire. 


XIT. 


A  MOCK  BULL-FIG|{T. 

Thc  province  of  Catalonia  hangs  upon  the 
Spanish  monarchy  by  the  eyelids,  threat- 
ening upon  the  recurrence  of  ^very  revo- 
lutionary agitation  to  fall  ofif  alto^ther. 
Especially  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital 
are  turbulent,  disloyal,  and  democratic. 
They  always  stand  with  their  toes  well 
over  the  mark  of  revolt ;  and  their  pas- 
sions once  kindled  into  action,  they  would 
not  at  any  time  object  to  reddenine  their 
knives  in  the  blood  of  the  aristos  who  rule 
over  them.  Hence  Barcelona  has  been 
under  martial  law  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century !  The  stran^r  who  has  resid- 
ed perhaps  a  long  time  m  the  city,  is  somo 
day  surprised  to  learn  the  fact  that  the 
Captain  General  of  the  province  has  the 
power  of  arresting,  trying  and  shooting, 
any  inhabitant  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  public  peace  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Isabella.  But  so  it  is; 
and  80  it  may  be  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century.  Life  and  property  here  require 
the  constant  protection  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  bayonets ;  and  the  loy- 
alty of  the  province  is  secured  by  concen- 
trating in  it  about  one  half  of  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  country. 

The  winter  I  was  in  j^aroelona,  the 
town  very  narrowly  escaped  a  cabbage 
rebellion.  The  government  at  Madrid 
had  raised  the  tariff  of  duties  on  vegeta- 
bles at  the  gates  of  all  the  great  towns. 
But  as  the  lower  classes  eat  no  meats,  the 
measure  operated  as  an  increased  tax  on 
th^  food  of  the  poor.  The  first  effect  of 
the  very  foolish  as  well  as  very  wrongful 


edict  was,  that  not  a  cabbage  or  a  potato 
was  brought  to  the  gates  of  a  single  Span- 
ish city.  The  citizens  had  to  go  to  the 
country  to  buy  their  vegetables  as  best 
they  could  of  the  peasantry,  who.  with 
great  unanimity,  refused  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
them  in  town.  The  peasants  held  out 
until  the  populace  were  reduced  to  the 
borders  of  desperation.  The  lower  Bar- 
celonese,  taking  the  lead,  were  in  commo- 
tion. They  are  always  bloodthirsty,  and 
now  they  were  getting  hungry  besides. 
They  were  out  of  garlic.  And  had  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious 
decrees  not  come  in  as  it  did  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment,  the  lower  classes  would 
have  risen  upon  the  higher  with  the  same 
knives  with  which  they  had  peeled  their 
last  onions. 

So  afVaid  are  the  Baroelonese  author- 
ities of  this  tendency  to  rebellion  in  the 
populace,  that  they  no  longer  dare  to 
grant  them  the  entertainment  of  their  fa- 
vorite FiestoM  de  7bro«,  or  festivals 
of  bulls.  They  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago,  the  popular  fury,  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  the  blood  of  beasts,  could 
with  diflSculty  be  restrained  from  seeking 
to  slake  its  thirst  in  that  of  men.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  no  bull-fights 
in  Barcelona,  except  sham  ones.  These, 
as  nobody  is  expected  to  be  killed  in 
them,  neither  bulls,  horses,-  nor  men,  are 
not  considered  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  They  do  not  rouse  the  blood  of 
the  spectators  to  the  boiling  point,  as  do 
the  r^  bull-feasts.  And  the  more  so,  as 
they  are  not,  like  the  latter  entertain- 
ments, held  in  summer,  when  the  blood 
of  both  men  and  brutes  is  rarely  much 
below  fever  heat,  but  in  the  cold-blooded 
season  of  winter. 

Accordmgly,  the  traveller  can  have  % 
chance  of  seeing  the  mock  fiesta  at  Bar- 
celona, if  he  likes ;  though  compared  with 
the  great  national  solemnity  as  performed 
at  Madrid  or  Seville,  I  fancy  it  must  be 
something  like  a  hanging  at  which  the 
culprit  is  reprieved.  However,  I  for  one, 
went  to  the  sham  fight.  And  all  the 
world  of  Barcelona  went  with  me.  For 
hours  before  the  commencement  of  the 
spectacle,  the  principal  streets  leading  to 
the  scene  of  combat  were  filled  with  a  gay 
throng  of  all  classes  and  ages,  their  steps 
quickened  and  their  faces  lighted  up  with 
anticipated  pleasure.  As  it  was  a  Sunday 
afternoon^  all  the  rout  was  in  holyday  at- 
tire, making  the  march  as  gay  as  a  tri- 
umph. The  city  gates  were  hardly  wide 
enough  to  let  them  out  The  Teatro  de 
Tbrof  ,  whither  the  brilliantly  clad  column 
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was  tendinr^,  is  an  araphithcatro  situated 
just  without  one  of  the  city  gates,  and 
near  the  station  house  of  the  first  railway 
constructed  in  Spain.  Strange  that  the 
barbaric  shows  of  times  gone  by  can  still 
be  set  up  within  sound  of  the  whistle  of 
modern  civilization  !  But  here  is  the  the- 
atre of  the  bull-fight  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  railway,  the  gas  works, 
and  the  grand  quay  of  the  port.  So  te- 
nacious is  the  Spaniard  of  old  customs, 
and  the  game  of  blood !  The  edifice  is 
built  on  the  model 'of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  capable  of  containing  sev- 
eral thouSvind  spectators.  Yet  it  is  a 
wooden  Coliseum,  with  no  pretensions  to 
any  beauty  of  architectural  details.  Its 
only  ornament  is  the  gayly  dressed  crowd 
— the  »ed  cap,  cloak  and  rriocado  of  the 
lower  classes  {  the  silks,  velvets  and  laces 
of  the  higher ;  the  uniform  and  bayonets 
of  the  guardsmen ;  the  tapestry  and 
gilded  state  of  the  lo^e  gubernatorial. 
The  prices  are  arranged  to  suit  all  purs- 
es, from  the  cabal  lero's  to  the  beggar's. 
The  one  sits  in  the  shade  at  many  more 
times  the  expense  of  the  other  in  the, sun. 
The  sun,  in  fact,  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  beggar  in  Spain — its  light  being  so 
common  that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
gentility  to  keep  out  of  it.  In  summer  the 
hidalgo  may  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question;  but,  by  the  well  adjusted  laws 
of  compensation,  the  pobre  who  goes  to 
the  feast  of  bulls  in  wmter.  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

At  any  rate,  there  they  sit :  the  poor 
fellow  in  light,  and  the  rich  one  in  shade, 
impatient  both  for  the  beginning  of  the 
entertainment.  At  length,  the  bugles 
sound.  The  chuloa,  in  fantastic  dress, 
and  bearing  banners,  enter  l^y  a  side 
door,  and  march  up  to  the  corregidor's 
Beat  to  make  their  obeisance.  These 
having  afterwards  taken  their  places  in 
the  arena,  another  flourish  of  trumpets 
announces  the  entrance  of  the  picador 
on  a  gayly  caparisoned  steed.  With 
plumed  hat  in  hand  he  rides  up  to  the 
gubernatorial  seat,  wnere  he  presents  his 
knightly  homage;  and  then  galloping 
around  the  circuit  of  the  ring,  he  re- 
ceives, in  return,  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace. Again  the  trumpets  bray  out — ^tlie 
folding  gates  are  opened — and  in  bounds 
the  bull.  Ue  is  a  novilloy  and  has  his 
horns  tipt  with  balls.  Therefore,  let  no 
gentle  reader  faint  There  may  be  some 
little  show  of  blood,  and  some  ugly  sen- 
Bations  felt  about  the  ribs  of  a  chtdo  or 
two.  But  no  lives  will  be  taken ;  for  the 
buttoned  horns  cannot  gore  the  charger's 
flanks ;  and  the  two  or  throe  years  old 


hoofs  have  not  the  heavy  tread  of  those  of 
a  leader  of  the  herd.  So,  courage — ^and 
let  us  see  the  fight. 

The  furious  animal  rushes  through  the  ^ 
gates,  head  down  and  tail  in  the  air.  But 
at  either  side  of  the  entrance,  his  tor- 
mentors lie  in  wait  for  him.  They  have 
their  hands  full  of  small  barbed  darfc?, 
with  short  handles,  decked  with  ribbons. 
These  are  to  be  hurled  into  the  sides  of 
the  bull's  neck,  to  worry  him.  At  his 
very  first  bound  into  the  arena,  he  receives 
one  of  these  missiles  on  either  side.  Mad- 
dened by  the  sting,  he  turns  upon  his 
persecutors.  They  fly— they  dodge  his 
thrusts — they  leap  over  the  barriers.  A 
chulOj  in  harlequin's  dress  and  bells^ waves 
his  red  banner  to  attract  the  enraged 
animal  away  from  the  fugitives.  Another 
shakes  his  scarf  at  him,  just  as  he  is 
making  a  sally  against  the  banner.  A 
cloak  is  thrown  in  to  save  the  scarf. 
Meanwhile,  the  barbed  shafts  are  flying 
thick  and  fast  into  the  poor  brute's  neck. 
lie  roars  with  rage  and  i^ny.  lie  scat- 
ters his  foes  in  all  directions.  Ilo  drives 
them  out  of  the  ring. 

Then  comes  to  the  charge  tha  mounted 
picatlor.  He,  too,  is  armed  with  jave- 
lins ;  and  riding  boldly  by  the  side  of 
the  cantering  beast,  with  well-directed 
aim,  he  drives  them  home,  until  the  bleed- 
ing neck  is  hung  with  arrows  as  with  a 
double  mane.  At  intervals,  the  bull, 
fearless  of  the  threatening  spear,  nuikes 
an  onset,  nvith  all  his  forces.  But  for  the 
preventing  balls,  his  horns  would  gore 
and  rip  up  the  unprotected  flanks  of  his 
enemy,  letting  out  his  entrails  to  drag 
upon  the  ground,  and  be  torn  by  the  no- 
ble steed's  own  hoo&.  As  it  is,  the  blood 
which  stains  the  charger's  sides  comes 
from  the  bull's  neck,  and  not  out  of  his 
own  belly.  Horse  and  rider  easily  es- 
cape unharmed  from  the  well-balled 
horns.  Only  the  too  venturesome  chulOj 
who  seizes  the  novillo  by  the  horns,  may 
be  thrown  down,  and  even  trodden  under 
foot,  if  he  be  overmastered.  In  that  case, 
he  is  withdrawn  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion, as  soon  as  may  be,  by  his  compa- 
nions, and  carried  off  to  the  room  of  the 
attending  surgeon,  who,  armed,  as  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  with  lancet  and 
hot  water,  stands  ready  to  finish  the  task 
commenced  in  the  arena. 

When  the  poor  bull  has  been  bullied 
to  all  hearts'  content,  he  is  given  over  to 
the  Matadores,  and  their  assistants. 
These  rush  in  upon  him ;  and  seizing 
him,  one  by  the  horns,  another  by  the 
tail,  and  the  rest  as  best  they  can,  they 
hold  him  fast.      The  arrows  are  then 
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drawn  oat  of  his  bleeding  neck ;  and  re- 
lieved of  these  uncomfortable  ornament;), 
he  is  drajrg;ed  or  driven  off  the  scene  of 
action.  The  hurrahs  or  the  hoots  of  the 
populace  follow  him  to  the  gates,  accord- 
ing as  he  has  shown  the  red  feather  or 
the  white  one.  For  only  two  or  three 
out  of  the  half  dozen  tyros  which  are  ex- 
hibited, proved  themselves  to  be  from  the 
pastilles  of  the  Jarama.  The  rest  evinced 
a  marked  dislike  of  the  part  (hey  were 
invited  to  play  in.  One,  the  very  moment 
of  entering  the  arena,  looked  around  upon 
the  hissing  and  hooting  crowd,  as  if 
amazed  and  confounded  by  the  unusal 
spectacle,  or  by  the  unfavorable  reception. 
Another,  after  receiving  a  javelin  or  two, 
turned  out  to  be  an  arrant  coward,  and 
would  not  fight  on  any  terms  whatever. 
A  third  ran  roaring  away  from  his  pur- 
suers, seeking  in  vain  at  every  gate  to  get 
out  of  a  scrape  he  had  no  fancy  for,  and 
only  turning  from  sheer  disgust  to  make 
an  occasional  onset  on  the  harlequins  who 
took  indecent  liberties  with  the  tail  of  his 
person. 

On  the  whole,  the  play  went  off  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  A  battalion  of  sol- 
diers kept  the  red-caps  fn)ni  clrawini^ 
knives,  and  made  them  rest  contentecl 
with  what  little  blood  ran  down  the  necks 
of  the  embolados.  They  had  besides  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  poor  fellow's  ribs 
roughly  tickled ;  one  fool's  cap  tossed  into 
the  air;  a  scarf  or  two  badly  ripped  up; 
and  the  cloak  of  a  terrified  chnlo  pinned 
to  the  wall  by  the  bull's  horns,  as  the 
fugitive  was  clambering  for  safety  over  the 
barrier.  Every  home  thrust  was  acknow- 
ledged with  applause  ;  every  feat  of  dex- 
terity or  show  of  courage,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  four  or  the  two-legged  animals, 
drew  forth  a  peal  of  bravoa  and  bracisi- 
mo$. 

As  nobody  was  killed  or  run  through, 
no  lady  had  a  pretext  for  fainting.  Not 
a  scream  was  heard.  Not  a  fan  was 
raised  before  the  eyes.  Even  the  English 
ladies  present  did  not  go  into  hysterics, 
but  looked  on  with  the  sang  froid  for 
which  they  are  so  celebrated  on  the  con- 
tinent. Still,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, there  was  some  killing  done  ia  the 


boxes.  There  were  nobler  hearts  struck 
there  than  any  which  were  exposed  in 
the  ring.  For  the  bull-fight,  be  it  mock 
or  serious,  is  not  an  occasion  to  be  let 
slip  by  the  fair  one,  who  goes  to  it  armed 
with 'daggers  both  in  her  eyes  and  gar- 
ters. I  met  there  also  belles  from  other 
climes,  the  fairest  blondes  of  the  northern 
winter,  who,  mingling  with  the  brunettes 
of  the  tei^a  calierUe^  had  learned  their 
arts,  and  went  likewise  armed  to  the 
knees.  These,  too,  are  dangerous  to  bo 
met  with  at  bull-fights.  In  fact,  an  addi- 
tion of  a  few  heads  of  auburn,  and  eyes  of 
blue  to  the  dark  beauty  of  a  gallery  of 
Spanish  SefLoras  and  Senoritas,  makes  a 
battery  of  charms  the  most  formidable 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  principal  in- 
strument, however,  of  Spanish  coquetry, 
whether  at  the  feast  of  bulls,  or  any  other 
sort  of  feasts,  is  the  fan.  In  the  little 
hand  of  a  Senora  of  the  South,  the  abanico 
is  as  wonder-working  an  instrument  as  a 
rod  in  the  grasp  of  a  wizard,  or  a  sceptre 
in  that  of  a  king.  It  signifies  every  thing 
— it  signifies  nothing.  All  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  flirted.  And  there 
are  a  thousand  ways.  Yet  not  one  of 
them  can  bo  described  in  words.  Utterly 
impossible  I  But  when  you  see  a  fan 
beckoning  to  you,  you  know  at  once  what 
it  means.  Only  a  simpleton  would  fail 
of  understanding  this  language  of  na- 
tural signs  the  very  first  lesson  that  was 
given  him  in  it.  You  must  be  a  perfect 
blockhead  to  force  a  lady  to  drop  her  fan, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  you  that  she  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  your  welfare.  That  is 
the  last  motion  she  ever  gives  it.  It  is  the 
greatest  manoeuvre  capable  of  being, exe- 
cuted with  a  fan — to  drop  it.  *If  it  is  in  a 
war  of  self-defence  that  she  resorts  to  this 
use  of  the  weapon,  you  ought  to  know 
that  she  has  come  to  the  final  struggle. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  pro- 
position to  surrender.  It  is  the  hauling 
down  of  the  flag  of  the  fortress.  Then  is 
your  time  1  Seize  it  like  a  man — for  in  a 
another  moment  you  may  be  for  ever  too 
late.  Kush  in  at  the  open  gates  of  the 
citadel  of  the  heart :  and  hold  it  against 
all  comers — as  long  as  you  can. 
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LILIES  and  roses  of  the  earth, 
That  are  uplifted  gracefully 
Rejoice  in  your  luxurious  worth, 

But  yovL  are  nothing  now  to  me  i 
For  in  my  bosom  I  have  set 
Only  a  little  Tiolet 

Love,  from  the  regions  of  the  air, 
Searching  an  object  for  its  aim, 

Discovered  me  reclining  fair, 
And  through  the  skies  an  arrow  came : 

Through  the  fair  violet  and  me 

Came  the  swift  arrow  suddenly. 

I  felt  my  spirits  faint  and  fail, 

I  felt  the  wound  that  checks  the  breath, 
My  features  wore  the  red  and  pale, 

But  not  the  livery  of  death ; 
My  troubled  e3'e8  a  vision  met 
Lovelier  than  any  violet 

0  flower,  in  whom  I  see  alone 
The  bloom  of  each  expressive  grace^ 

The  beauty  of  an  airy  zone, 
And  glory  of  a  matchless  face ; — 

0  maiden,  like  a  mom  of  May, 

You  wooed  and  won  my  heart  away  I 

Your  soul  is  as  a  tender  vine 

That  hangs  its  clusters  on  the  boughs ; 
You  lead  unto  a  royal  shrine 

The  homage  of  a  thousand  vows ; 
Love,  in  a  raiment  shining  new, 
Steps  from  a  throne  to  flatter  you. 

Your  voice  is  music  heard  afar, 

When  all  the  night  the  moon  enshrouds ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  mommg  star 

Beneath  the  arches  of  the  clouds ; 
Your  stature  and  your  graceful  guise 
Are  as  a  palm  of  Paradise. 

Dear  is  the  fond  confiding  air 

With  which  you  tell  your  heart  to  me^ 
And  you  are  blithe  as  you  are  fair. 

Blithe  as  the  summer  to  the  tree. 
In  you  is  mirrored  and  defined 
The  nature  of  my  perfect  mind. 

Unto  the  eyelids  of  my  youth 
You  hold  a  deep  enchanted  glass, 

Wherein  the  forms  of  Love  and  Truth 
Do  roost  majestically  pass ; 

Their  hands,  from  urns  of  silver  bright) 

Dispense  the  flowers  of  my  delight 
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HOW  Tague  and  indefinable  are  our 
impressions  of  music !  We  do  not 
speak  of  mere  rhythmical  phrases,  con- 
structed for  interpretation  by  drums,  or 
by  the  vibrating  heels  of  frequenters  of 
Ethiopian  concerts.  Such  music,  whose 
jmgle  is  its  only  charm,  the  memory 
gathers  like  nurser}*^  rhymes,  and  follows 
its  meaningless  dance  without  effort.  In- 
deed, the  effort  is  oflener  required  to  be 
rid  of  the  burden.  We  are  led  captive  by 
the  iteration,  as  though  there  were  a 
hand-organ  within  us  which  iDould  per^ 
sist  in  grinding  out  the  same  endless  mel- 
ody, compelling  us  to  listen,  like  the  Wed- 
ding Guest  undeir  the  spell  of  the  Ancient 
Manner.  So,  in  a  mood  of  reyery^  says 
Tennyson — 

*■  An  echo  from  a  meuiired  strain 
Beat  time  to  nothing  In  the  head 
From  Mme  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  baonted  me  the  morninfr  long, 
With  weary  Bameneas  in  the  rbTinaa 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song 
That  came  and  went  a  tboosand  tlmea.** 

Such  music,  lately,  rendered  attractive 
by  perfect  instrumentation,  became  as 
universal  as  the  air  in  oi^  city.  In  every 
quiet  nook,  where  the  sounds  of  traffic 
were  hushed  by  distance,  the  same  magi- 
cal tones  floatfd.  Themes,  of  themselves 
commonplace,  by  exquisite  treatment  had 
become  almost  beautiful ; — if,  indeed, 
grace,  pathos  or  enthusiasm  in  execution 
could  raise  reminiscences  or  platitudes 
into  forms  of  life.  Do  what  we  would, 
the  melody  followed  every  footstep,  haunt- 
ed every  thought  We  could  not  escape 
it  On  the  common,  the  street,  in  par- 
lor  and  library,  the   same  sentimental 
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fluttered  about  us  like  an  officious  sprite, 
and  drove  away  from  their  moorings 
barges  on  which  we  were  wont  to  float 
out  upon  the  sea  of  revery,  leaving  us 
only  the  singsong  of  its  own  refrain. 

With  cultivation  the  ear  may  learn  to 
separate  an  orchestral  theme  from  its  at- 
tendant harmonies,  and  follow  the  idea 
of  the  composer  as  it  is  taken  up  by  section 
after  section  of  the  performers.  The  var 
rious  instruments  then  seem  to  be  parts 


of  an  army  whose  movements,  though  di- 
verse, arc  yet  in  obedience  to  one  compre-  • 
hensive  mind  that  surveys  the  whole 
field,  and  will  bring  order  and  unity  out 
of  conplexity  and  seeminj;  confusion.  But 
even  to  tliose  who  grasp  the  composer's 
thought  and  appreciate  the  full  beautjT 
that  Beethoven  or  Mozart  have  created, 
what  shadowy,  impalpable  forms  arise  at 
the  summons  of  their  wondrous  strains ! 
Can  the  amateur  describe  his  emotions 
when  the  last  tones  of  the  master-piece 
of  his  favorite  composer  are  sinking  into 
his  heart,  while  his  eye  brims  with  ten- 
derness or  exultation  ?  Can  he  say  what 
subtle  links  connect  music  with  the  world 
about  us,  so  that  as  the  stream  of  melody 
flows  on,  green  meadows  seem  to  slope  to 
its  banks,  majestic  trees  wave  over  it, 
mountains  with  leaping  cascades  stand  on 
either  band,  and  the  immensity  of  ocean 
heaves  on  the  line  of  the  horizon  ? 

But  there  are  many  strains  which 
charm  the  untutored  multitude  as  well  as 
the  accomplished  few,  and  yet  are  ntter^ 
ly  intangible.  We  feel  their  influence  as 
of  the  wind  in  gentle  dalliance  or  in  re- 
sistless tempest ;  and.  though  moved  like 
the  tree -tops,  wc  cannot  detain  or  analyze 
the  viewless  force  that  sweeps  over  us. 
Such  spiritual  music  is  instinct  with  life, 
"  vital  in  every  part ;  '**  but  you  cannot 
tell  where  the  subtle  essence  lurks.  You 
cannot  anatomize  the  structure  (we  ap- 
peal with  more  confldence  to  non-profes^ 
sional  readers),  and  say,  here  resides  the 
animating  soul  which  gives  character  and 
expression  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  figure  in 
the  kaleidoscope,  which,  at  every  turn, 
changes  into  a  combination  of  grace  be- 
fore unthought  of.  It  is  an  auroral  dis- 
play, where  the  crimson  flush  of  the  sky 
is  a  canvas  on  which  ever-shifting  forms 
of  beauty,  golden,  steel-gray,  sparry- 
white,  emerald  and  purple, — 

•*  Hum  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  shot  into  each  other,"— 

blend  in  ceaseless  embrace,  only  to  re-ap- 
pear more  gloriously. 

Does  music  then  convey  ideas  and  ex- 
cite emotions  above  and  beyond  the  power 
of  speech  ?  If  so.  may  it  not  aptly  sym- 
bolize those  impressions  which  the  spirit 
receives,  without  knowing  how,  in  this 
life,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  bear 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  mode  of  com- 
munication in  another  sphere  of  existence  ? 
Often  the  musing  artist  sees  forms  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty  hovering  over 
his  easel,  yet  vanishing  at  a  breath,  like 
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fairies  before  an  intruding  foobstep.  lie 
would  catch  and  embody  the  vision,  but 
it  fades  into  nebulous  indistinctness,  and 
only  the  memory  is  left  him.  Will  he 
not  some  brighter  day  reproduce  it  ?  So, 
too,  the  puet  feels  his  brain  throbbinj; 
with  weightier  thoughts  than  he  can  set 
to  the  music  of  his  Tcr.se.  Beauty  fills 
his  soul  as  with  a  visible  presence ;  >)ut 
dull  characters  could  never  express  all 
that  his  imagination  has  conceived.  Will 
he  not  find  utterance  hereafter  ? 

Perhaps  i\\Q  forms  into  which  thought 
is  crystallized — its  external  crust  of  words 
— will  perish  with  the  organs  that  pro- 
duce them  ;  but  the  interior  life  will  sur^ 
vive,  and  its  character  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  finer  powers  of  the  spirit, 
without  the  aid  of  its  original  medium. 
It  becomes,  then,  pleasant  to  anticipate, 
that  music,  one  of  th«  universal  media  of 
thought  and  feeling,  will  in  some  form, 
accompany  us  through  our  immortality. 
And  as  the  man  finds  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity in  the  verses  which  he  read  listlessly 
while  a  schoolboy,  so  with  our  enlarged 
and  unclogged  faculties  we  may  perceive 
a  meaning  and  force  in  music  far  beyond 
our  present  apprehensions.  Therefore  it 
is,  whenever  music  transcends  our  expe- 
rience as  an  interpreter  of  our  ideas  or 
emotions,  or  suggests  images  other  than 
of  the  actual  world,  that  our  spirits  pro- 
phetically lean  forward,  and  we  fancy,  at 
least,  that  we  catch  sounds  from  the 
celestial  sphere.  Who  could  hear  the 
sublime  andante  movement  from  Beetho- 
ven's ninth  symphony  without  feeling  his 
soul  wafted  on  the  serene  airs  and  fed 
with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  bet- 
ter land? 

Such  are  some  of  the  sp<*culations  with 
which  I  was  occupied  while  quietly  wait- 
ing for  the  conuiicncenient  of  IltiaR  Rk- 
genbogfIn's  couf-Xirt.  Of  course  all  the 
world  has  heard  of  Herr  Rkoknbogkn. 
The- journalists,  who  certainly  ought  to 
know,  tell  us  that  he  is  profoundly  skilled 
in  music,  both  as  a  sriencc  and  as  an  art. 
With  a  liberal  eclecticism  he  combines  in 
his  programmes  the  most  celebrated  com- 
positions of  all  the  existing  schools.  No- 
thing is  too  minute  for  his  notice ;  nothing 
too  profound  for  the  grasp  of  his  genius. 
The  plaintive  melodies  of  the  Celts,  the 
brilliant,  graceful,  impassioned  music  of 
Italy,  and  the  grand,  intellectual,  yet  soul- 
full  creations  of  Germany,  I  hat  sweep 
over  every  chord  wherewith  we  are 
strung,  all  find  in  him  their  common  and 
fitting  interpreter.  And  whether  one 
would  be  swayed  by  the  liquid  movement 
of  the  waltz,  or  would  hear  the  grand 


Marseillaise  till  his  blood  tingles  to  his 
finger's  ends. — whether  he  would  listen  to 
the  music  of  love,  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  Italian  opera,  or  would  hear  a 
symphony  by  Beethoven,  "the  Shake- 
siK»ire  of  music," — all  he  may  enjoy  to 
his  heart\s  overflowing  at  the  concerts  of 
Herr  Regenbogen.  So  said  the  editors 
with  one  accord,  from  those  of  the  great 
capital  of  letters  and  art,  down  to  the 
obscurest  man  of  ink  who  had  been  blest 
by  the  receipt  of  Herr  Reoenbogen's 
compliments  with  a  card  of  admission. 

Some  days  previous,  placards  with  let- 
ters of  Patagonian  stature,  decked  with 
all  the  colors  as  yet  compounded  in  ink 
and  emblazoned  with  attractive  symbolic 
devices,  had  announced  with  portentous 
exclamation  points  that  Herr  Regenbo- 
gen was  COMING  !  The  public,  stimu- 
lated before  to  the  highest  point  by  the 
wonderful  accounts  that  preceded  the 
great  master,  waited  with  eager  expecta- 
tion for  his  ari-ival.  Anecdotes  of  his 
boyhood,  of  his  youthful  struggles,  and 
of  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  manhood, 
appeared  in  all  the  newspapers.  It  was 
truly  wonderful  to  see  how  familiar  the 
press  were  with  the  minutest  details  of 
his  history.  In  due  time  he  came,  and 
straightway  a  new  set  of  "  posters,"  with 
yet  larger  and  more  brilliant  characters, 
published  the  fact  in  the  crowded  streets, 
and  announced  the  first  afternoon  concert 
in  Beethoven  Hall.  The  programme  to 
roe  was  attractive.  With  Herr  Regen- 
bogen's  well-known  taste  and  tact,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  obtained  a 
ticket  by  dint  oC  crowding  my  way  for 
near  half  an  hour  towards  the  office  win- 
dow, and  with  the  prize  in  hand  reached 
the  open  street  again,  exhausted,  breath- 
less, and  with  sad  detriment  to  my  gravely 
respectable  dress.  My  hat  might  be. 
cylindrical  no  more,  my  linen  crumpled 
and  limp,  and  my  boots  might  bear  con- 
tributions of  mud  from  scores  of  huddled 
feet,  but  I  had  my  ticket ;  I  should  hear 
IIekr  Rkgenbogen's  orchestra,  and  I 
was  more  than  content.  .And  now  after 
a  day's  delightful  anticipation,  I  had  been 
in  my  place  full  half  an  hour,  rumina- 
ting, as  the  reader  is  aware,  upon  the 
mystery  that  is  bound  up  in  this  divine 
art. 

The  usual  diflSculty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  seats  by  those  whose  state- 
ly figures  or  rich  costumes  showed  to 
advantage  in  sweeping  along  the  aisles. 
There  was  the  usual  fidgeting  and  gig- 
gling of  misses  in  early  teens ;  the  usual 
industrious  fanning  by  ladies  of  all  ages, 
though  the  hall  was  delightfully  cool 
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from  perfect  ventilation  ;  the  usual  crink- 
ling of  ^lazved  programraefl ;  the  usual  fit- 
ful volleys  of  impatience,  that  sounded 
like  the  first  heavy  drops  of  a  summer 
shower  on  the  roof  of  an  old  farmhouse 
by  night ;  the  usual  noi.«es  escaping  from 
the  orchestral  room,  where  violins  wailed 
in  tuning,  Ve//i  and  contra-baasi  mingled 
their  deep  vibrations  with  the  carolling  of 
flutes  and  the  reedy  tones  of  the  oboe, 
and  over  all  the  ponderous  ophicleide  rang ; 
these  indispensable  preliminaries  being 
finished,  the  performers  entered  and  took 
their  places.  Last  of  all  came  Herr  Re- 
gen  bog  en.  and,  having  bowed  gravely  to 
the  enthusiastic  multitude,  stepped  upon 
the  conductor's  platform,  unmoved  by  the 
shouts  of  welcome,  the  waving  of  per- 
fumed handkerchiefs,  and  the  tribute  of 
flowers  that  fell  at  his  feet  lie  did  not 
pk^  up  the  bouquets.  Ilia  air  seemed  to 
say  "  Wait  till  I  earn  your  applause ;  when 
the  flowers  are  mine  by  right  of  benefit 
conferred,  I  will  enjoy  their  fragrance  and 
beauty."  This  unusual  dignity  or  stoi- 
cism strangely  affected  me,  and  I  regarded 
hun  with  closer  attention.  Not  that  I 
had  occasion  to  use  a  lorgnette;  my 
vision  had  been  sharpened  in  boyhood 
when  I  selected  my  cow  from  among  the 
scattered  herd  grazing  on  the  far  hillside, 
or  when  TGod  forgive  me)  I  shot  the 
bright-eyed  squirrel  as  he  barely  raised 
his  head  over  a  fork  in  the  loftiest  tree. 
His  manner  was  plain  and  unpretending. 
The  necessary  white  gloves  and  waistcoat 
were  not  wanting ;  but  there  was  no  frip- 
pery of  watch  seals,  diamond  pins  or 
crosses  upon  his  modest  dress.  His  £»ce 
was  a  study.  The  temples,  from  which 
the  hair  lay  smoothly  back,  like  those  of 
most  poets  and  artists,  swelled  to  a  full 
and  beautiful  outline.  The  mouth  was 
exquisitely  mobile,  now  compressed  with 
the  resolute  look  of  command,  now  just 
perceptibly  smiling,  aifd  now  tremulous 
with  a  sensibility  which  the  eye.  faithful 
as  it  may  be  to  the  soul  within,  could 
never  alone  express.  But  in  his  gray  eye, 
overhung  by  projecting  brows  and  shaded 
by  lashes  of  almost  feminine  length  and 
softness,  there  dwelt  a  strange  fascination. 
Wherever  it  turned  it  commanded  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  like  the  keen  gaze  of  a 
spirit  which  sees  every  thing  while  its 
own  essence  defies  inspection.  The  heart 
of  mystery  seemed  familiar  ground  to 
him.  I  felt  assured  that  the  man  was 
found  who  could  unfold  what  is  most  re- 
condite in  mu.sic,  and  demonstrate  the  re- 
lation between  its  various  moods  and  the 
changeful  emotions  of  the  soul.  Under 
such  a  leader,  %vith  a  rigidly  disciplined 


orchestra,  in  which  every  performar 
was  himself  a  master,  I  knew  I  should 
hear 

**  Sncb  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew.  Iron  tenrs  down  Plato's  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek;"* 

or  loftier  strains,  which  would 

"Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eytea.* 

How  attentively,  reverently,  the  musi- 
cians awaited  the  signal  1  Not  a  move- 
ment throughout  the  serried  line.  Front 
the  leading  violin  down  to  the  men  of 
drums  and  cymbals,  they  stood  like  au- 
tomata. The  white  wand  was  raised  and 
swept  evenly  like  a  pendulum ;  the  sym- 
phony begun.  I  had  never  heard  the 
great  work  before.  If  it  had  been  fk- 
miliar,  my  attention  might  have  been 
given  to  critical  observations;  I  might 
have  endeavored  to  notice  the  treatment 
of  the  principal  motifs  by  the  composer, 
and  the  style  of  execution  by  the  per- 
formers. Happily  it  was  new,  and  I  was 
content  to  listen  with  the  unquestioning 
delight  of  a  child,  and  to  surrender  my- 
self wholly  to  its  influences.  The  name, 
the  Italian  Symphony,  gave  me  an  idea 
of  its  character ;  but,  even  without  that 
key,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
guess  the  design  of  the  composer.  It  had 
no  salient  melodies  like  those  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini ;  its  beauty  was  the  result 
of  complex  forces.  You  followed  no  sin- 
gle instrument ;  you  found  no  returning 
strain  to  cling  to.  But  the  whole  had  an 
exquisite  symmetry  which  the  omission 
of  the  most  subordinate  part  would  have 
seriously  marred.  A  thought  from  the 
'•  Fable  for  Critics,"  which  was  recalled 
by  this  wonderful  unity,  shows  the 
analogy  between  poetry  and  music  in  this 
respect — 

"Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  aIon« 
Makes  a  poem,  bat  rather  the  general  tooe^ 
The  something  pervading,  uniting  the  wholes 
The  before  unconeeived,  onoonceivable  aool. 
Bo  that  Jost  in  removing  this  trifle  or  that,  you 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of  the  statue.* 

Under  the  irresistible  spell  of  the  music 
I  was  soon  in  Italy,  among  the  scenes  it 
so  vividly  reproduced.  Imagination  out- 
stripped the  diligence  and  the  railway 
train.  I  saw  the  mountain  and  its  airy 
path  over  which  the  mule  seeks  his  way 
through  the  mist ;  but  I  was  exempt  from 
the  toilsome  transit.  Whatever  the  musio 
suggested,  or  memory  recalled,  I  saw 
without  the  fatiguing  conditions  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  tourist.  I  was  borne 
onward,  as  upon  a  gently  undulating  cur^ 
rent.    My  shallop  swept  under  the  sha- 
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dow  of  marble  palaces,  and  its  silken  sail 
was  distended  with  perfumed  airs  from 
the  shore.  Monuments  of  Grecian  ji^nius 
and  of  Roman  art,  partly  crumbling  or 
prone,  crowned  the  heights  or  gleamed 
among  clumps  of  trees  in  vales.  All  that 
the  traveller  and  artist  have  brought  over 
the  Atlantic — St  Peter's,  the  Coliseum, 
baths  and  temples  numberless,  steeple- 
hatted  bandits,  cowled  and  tonsured 
monks,  and  the  multitudinous  confusion 
of  the  Carnival — ^all  crowded  in  airy  pro- 
cession before  me. 

But  while  in  imagination  under  the 
glorious  sky  of  Italy,  rapt  in  the  thoughts 
which  its  past  magnificence  inspired,  I 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  startling  sen- 
sation at  every  modulation  of  the  music 
into  a  new  key.  The  key  in  which  music 
is  written,  as  t^try  reader  knows,  has 
much  to  do  with  its  character  and  effect. 
It  is  to  music  what  the  background  is  to 
ft  painting ;  upon  its  tone,  sombre  or  mel- 
low, depends  all  the  harmony  of  coloring 
and  much  of  the  expression  of  the  promi- 
nent figures.  It  is  the  warp  through 
which  the  silver  thread  of  melody  is 
woven.  It  is  the  language — Italian,  Eng- 
lish or  French — that  by  its  liquid  or 
strong  or  impassioned  character  moulds 
the  poet's  conceptions.  My  temperament 
b  impressible,  and  I  am  affected  in  an  unu- 
gual  degree  by  the  changes  of  key  which 
a  great  composer  knows  how  to  introduce. 
Sometimes  after  a  fierce  tumult  of  sounds. 
as  in  representing  a  battle  or  elemental 
strife,  the  change  brings  a  relief  like  en- 
tering a  cool  grotto  out  of  the  noontide 
glare,  or  like  breathing  the  dewy  air  of 
evening  after  the  toil  and  dust  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  When  the  modulation  is 
graduallv  effected,  it  brings  a  gentle  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  without  challenging  any 
mental  exertion.  It  is  but  the  swinging 
of  the  door  on  golden  hinges,  which  when 
opened  discloses  new  delights  beyond. 
But  often  the  abrupt  change  brings  a 
sadden  and  thrilling  emotion,  as  when 

» on  a  sadden  open  fljr 

With  impetooos  reoell  and  Jarring  sound 
The  Infernal  doora,  and  on  their  hiogea  grate 
Harah  thunder.** 

Hesr  RfGENBOGEN  Seemed  to  have 
reached  perfection  in  this  respect.  The 
harmonies  which  his  orchestra  gave  were 
absolute,  not  mere  approximations.  And 
when  a  theme  had  produced  its  effect  in 
one  key,  and  was  to  be  repeated  with  a 
hew  shade  of  coloring,  the  transition  was 
marked  by  an  easy  simplicity  which  is 
Ifae  result  of  the  highest  art  The  less 
qrmpathetic  listener  might  doubt  whether 


there  had  been  any  change  at  all.  My 
nerves  could  but  acknowledge  this  ex- 
quisite delicacv  and  precision  of  intona- 
tion; every  fibre  was  tremulous  while 
the  cliromatic  ii^tervals  were  firmly  yet 
airily  touched  in  the  modulation.  There 
was  no  creaking  as  of  rusty  hinges,  no- 
thing of  the  jolt  that  attends  the  "  switch- 
ing off"  a  car  on  the  railway.  Either 
the  bland  tones  imperceptibly  shided  into 
other  combinations,  or  suddenly  arranged 
themselves  on  a  new  front  with  the  start- 
ling effect  of  an  instantaneous  military 
manceuvre.  In  one  case  it  was  a  vaguely 
indolent  pleasure,  lulling  the  senses  in 
elvsium ;  in  the  other,  a  bold  rapture  that 
led  captive  the  astonished  soul. 

A  new  phenomenon  was  now  apparent 
under  the  sway  of  Herr  Rrgenbogem's 
marvellous  baton.  I  had  formerly  read 
of  Gardiner's  ingenious  theory  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  seven  prismatic 
colors  and  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale,  but 
it  rested  in  a  dusty  crypt,  covered  with 
an  £^x;amulation  of  later  deposits.  Now 
by  some  occult  association  of  ideas  it 
came  vividly  to  mind.  I  could  not  re- 
member the  particular  color  which  was 
assigned  to  any  one  tone;  nor,  indeed, 
could  I  have  told  the  letter  to  which  any 
passing  tone  was  assigned.  But.  by  a  not 
unnatural  analogy,  the  succession  of  keys 
that  left  so  deep  an  impression  upon  my 
mind,  seemed  to  diffuse  in  turn  their  pe- 
culiar hues  as  well  as  their  interior  influ- 
ences through  the  air.  Every  pulse  of 
sound  that  knocked  at  the  ear  appealed 
to  the  sight  as  well.  For  the  air  that 
trembled  with  those  magical  tones  seemed 
to  have  a  supernatural  subtlety,  and  when 
cheerful  or  soothing  music  prevailed,  was 
tinted  with  azure,  amethyst,  amber  or 
rose  color;  or  it  shifted  imperceptibly 
from  one  to  another,  like  the  colors  of  the 
opal  when  turned  in  the  sun,  or  as  the 
light  breaks  from  the  glossy  plumage  of 
the  pigeon's  neck.  When  passion  in- 
spired the  strain,  deeper  colors  pervaded — 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  or  gold-brown. 
Every  emotion  even  seemed  to  have  its 
symbolic  hue ;  and  as  love  and  jealousy, 
repose  and  fear,  hope  and  despair  al- 
ternated,* the  sympathetic  ether  quiv- 
ered with  a  new  and  often  startling 
change. 

Uerr  Regenbogcn  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  development  of  these  won- 
drous modulations,  listening  with  evident 
solicitude  to  be  sure  that  the  orchestra 
maintained  the  exquisite  relation  of  tones 
which  had  such  power  over  the  primal 
elements  of  matter.  And  when  at  the 
sweep  of  his  wand  the  soft  azure  dissolved 
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into  emerald,  or  blazod  with  the  color  of 
the  oriole's  breast,  his  anxious  eye  bright- 
ened, and  his  face  wpre  a  proad  look  of 
triumph. 

But  with  all  this  perfection  of  harmony 
melody  was  not  neglected.  The  themes 
were  given  by  the  leading  instruments 
with  the  utmost  iinish  in  details  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  the  breadth 
of  design.  The  tones  had  a  clearness  and 
purity,  and  a  soul-full  expression  like  that 
which  characterizes  the  performances  of 
the  perfect  singer.  So  that  as  the  concert 
proceeded,  the  legitimate  suggestions  of 
the  music  had  their  full  weight  with  every 
heart 

Merely  imitative  music  Herr  Regenbo- 
gen  is  understood  to  esteem  lightly.  He 
would  not  attempt,  except  in  burlesque, 
to  portray,  as  Haydn  has  done,  the  tiger's 
leap,  the  trampling  of  buffaloes,  the  cooing 
of  doves,  or  the  surging  of  leviathan's 
tail  But  in  listening  to  his  orchestra,  all 
the  varied  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
aro!<e  spontaneously  to  the  mind.  Trees 
with  grateful  coolness  lent  their  shadows, 
and  their  leaves  whispered  to  each  other 
as  the  music  softly  rose.  Birds  swinging 
on  pensile  boughs,  happy  in  the  flood  of 
melody  that  undulated  throu)!:h  the  air, 
broke  into  song  as  their  rightful  part  in 
Nature's  grand  orchestra,  of  which  Herr 
Regenbogen's  was  only  a  section.  The 
breezes  held  their  way  silently ;  only,  as 
tlie  music  grew  loud,  a  sound  as  of  the 
wind  wrestUng  with  the  old  oaks  on  some 
November's  night,  shook  the  heart  with 
a  momentary  shudder,  and  then  died  away 
with  a  sigh.  Little  brooks  tumbled  down 
the  hUlsides,  or  tinkled  into  moss-rimmed 
basins  in  meadows.  Larger  streams  swept 
on  in  placid  beauty,  or  whitened  and  rush- 
ed in  yeasty  confusion  over  rocky  slopes. 
The  ocean,  too,  sublime  in  calm  or  storm, 
gave  endless,  low  murmur,  or,  vexed  by 
the  winds,  roared  with  all  its  angry  waves 
npon  the  rugged  coast 

With  such  associations  the  first  part 
of  the  concert  closed.  One  by  one,  the 
heavier  instruments  stopped,  and  the  last 
note  seemed  to  swoon  away ;  you  could 
not  say  when  its  breathing  ceajsed.  It 
was  a  sensation  worth  a  year's  life.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  still  in  the 
land  of  realities,  while  the  pearly  pink  at- 
mosphere overhung  the  dense  throng.  I 
could  not  turn  from  my  revery  and  pass 
the  intermission  in  glancing  along  the 
glittering  ranks  of  the  balconies,  or  in 
more  narrowly  scrutinizing  my  immediate 
neighbors.  In  my  brain  the  symphony 
was  repeated,  and  I  was  but  too  happy  a 
listener. 


Such  a  concert  my  finend  Lowell  atr 
tended  when  he  wrote  this  exquisite  frag- 
ment : 

«E£M£MBEBGD  MUSia 
*<  Tbick-nubing,  like  an  ocean  vast 
Of  TlBlont  the  fkr  prairie  shaking, 
The  ^otes  erowd  heavily  and  fast 
▲a  aarft,  one  plunging  while  the  laat 
Draws  aeawanl  from  ita  foamy  breaking. 

"  Or  in  low  murraan  thej  began 
Bising  and  rising  momently,  ^ 

As  o*er  a  harp  iBoltan 
▲  fltftil  breeze,  nntll  they  ran 
Up  to  a  sadden  ecsta^. 

"  And  then  like  minnte^rops  of  rain 
Binging  In  water  silverly, 
They  lingering  dropped  and  dropped  agalB| 
Till  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 
To  listen  when  the  next  would  be." 

The  second  part  of  the  concert,  accord- 
ing to  the  programme,  was  to  consist  of  a 
new  work  by  Herr  Regcnbogen  himself. 
I  awaited  its  commencement  with  curiosi- 
ty not  altogether  free  from  apprehension ; 
for  so  complete  had  been  his  success  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  grand  conceptions  of 
others,  that  I  feared  he  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  the  interest  he  had  aroused. 
A  perfect  conductor  is  not  necessarily  a 
composer,  any  more  than  a  consummate 
actor  is  a  poet  or  rhetorician.  I  knew 
that  if  there  were  any  new  orchestral 
effects  possible  we  should  have  them.  The 
harmonies  would  undoubtedly  be  at  once 
massive  and  flowing,  and  the  utmost  good 
taste  would  temper  the  whole;  but  the 
freshness  of  originality  might  after  all  be 
wanting.  I  did  not  know  Herr  Begen- 
bogen. 

After  a  brief  prelude  the  second  sym- 
phony began;  before  a  dozen  measures 
were  performed  my  apprehensions  were 
at  an  end.  The  structure  of  every  phrase 
showed  the  master ;  and  the  melody, 
salient,  clearly  defined,  and  bearing  a 
meaning,  beyond  words,  affected  me  inex- 
pressibly. As  the  painter  who  aims  to 
portray  the  human  form  in  various  atti- 
tudes, and  under  the  influence  of  different 
emotions,  patiently  studies  anatomy,  and 
reproduces  on  his  canvas  the  minutest 
effect  of  muscular  action  in  the  living 
model,  so,  it  seemed  to  me'.  Herr  Regcnbo- 
gen had  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  soul, 
until  he  knew  how  to  awaken  every  sen- 
sation of  which  it  is  capable.  Whatever 
effects  he  had  observed  in  performing  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  these  he  had 
used  as  studies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  With  him  the  representation  of 
the  melting  strain  of  love,  the  eager  joy 
of  hope,  the  flerce  shout  of  rage,  and  the 
sullen  tone  of  despair,  was  not  an  ao(»- 
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dental  lucky  hit ;  nor  were  his  symbols 
mere  conventionalisms ;  so  exquisite  was 
their  adaptation,  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  composer's  drift ;  you  rushed  on  with 
the  music,  and  felt  every  emotion  it  was 
designed  to  portray.  What  wonderful 
force  now  attended  each  modulation,  while 
with  this  music  piercing  to  the  innermost 
soul,  tlie  atmosphere  displayed  its  chro- 
matic changes ! 

The  effect  of  constant  attention  had  now 
become  almost  painful.  I  seemed  to  lose 
individuality  and  power  of  resistance.  My 
whole  being  throbbed  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  orchestra ;  and,  as  the  *'  medium  " 
or  mesmeric  subject  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  another  soul  in  her  own,  so 
the  very  citadel  of  life  seemed  possessed 
by  the  genius  of  music,  until  I  was  help- 
less alike  in  ray  joy  and  in  my  dissolving 
tears.  I  was  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind,  dyed  by  the  sun's  chemistry,  and 
shivered  by  lightning. 

For  very  relief  from  this  overmaster- 
ing influence,  though  it  was  as  fascinating 
as  opium,  I  detcnnined  to  break  away 
and  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  music  and 
the  changeful  light  upou  others. 

A  ruddy  face  near  me  while  a  flood  of 
crimson  poured  down  might  .have  served 
Falstaff  for  a  flambeau ;  anon  it  was  over- 
spread with  a  ghastly  green  such  as  old 
Roger  Chillingworth  wore  in  his  later, 
evil  days.  His  whiskers,  that  doubtless 
looked  respectably  brown  while  on  his 
morning  promenade,  now  bore  the  unde- 
cided hue  that  generally  attends  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chemist  to  imitate  nature. 
What  an  ordeal  for  shams  was  this 
zauherlicht !  There  was  a  maiden,  a 
model  of  the  reigning  mode  in  dress  and 
adornments,  doubtless  the  beloved  of 
some  dry-goods  clerk ;  her  features  arch, 
her  eye  dancing  with  an  exuberance  of 
spirits.  What  a  fascinating  creature  she 
seemed  while  the  soft  rose  tint  prevailed ! 
But  just  then  an  amber  radiance  was  dif- 
fused, and  her  cheek,  so  delicately  shaded 
before,  told  of  cosmetics  and  artistic 
touches ;  her  teeth,  before  pearls,  were 
palpably  just  from  the  furnace  of  the  den- 
tist "  Dear  me,"  whispered  the  once  fair 
one  with  a  shuddering  self-appreciation, 
"  I  do  hope  the  music  will  change  from 
this  horrid  key ;  I  never  could  abide  four 
flats !  "  Uer  admirers  seemed  dubious  as 
to  the  construction  of  her  remark,  and 
hesitated  whether  they  ought  to  be  abash- 
ed or  affronted ;  meanwhile  their  cheeks 
rivalled  the  flitting  play  of  colors  on  the 
dying  dolphin.  But  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  she  exclaimed :  '^  If  this 
should  keep  on,  what  a  sight  Madame 


Partelott  will  be,  to  be  sure  \  How  funny 
to  leave  her  monstrous  head-dress  blos- 
soming like  a  bunch  of  yellow  holly- 
hocks I " 

"  There  comes  dear  old  Mr.  Fiftysix," 
said  her  younger  and  more  rustic  com- 
panion. "  See  his  face  rippling  into  smiles, 
like  a  film  of  cream  breathed  on  by  the 
dairymaid.-'  "Yes,"  rejoined  the  more 
experienced  damsel,  "  and  look,  too,  at  his 
comical  head.  One  can  see  now  each  sep- 
arate simple  of  which  his  hair-dye  is  com- 
pounded.'^ '«  Better  make  a  note  of  Chem 
in  time,"  said  a  Voice  that  suggested  an 
excess  of  free  acid.  I  looked  at  the  lemon- 
colored  portal  from  which  this  ill-natured 
warning  came,  and  remembered  the  face ; 
it  was  one  I  had  formerly  admired  ;  now 
it  gave  me  an  inward  start.  For,  as  [ 
lookefl,  green  reigned  ;  and  the  eyes  that 
had  seemed  so  tenderly  blue  in  the  crys- 
tal light,  were  now  dull  like  sea-water,  or, 
at  times,  were  lighted  up  with  a  sinister, 
feline  lustre.  Her  hair,  which  curled  so 
coquetlishly,  was  now  almost  instinct 
with  life  in  its  crisp  radiation.  I  even 
fancied  each  coil  a  serpent  and  herself  the 
ancient  ^ledusa.  And  if  this  be  envy.  I 
thought,  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  in  the 
clear  light  which  falls  upon  earth  a  veil  is 
thrown  over  much  that  would  otherwise 
render  us  miserable. 

A  young  woman  not  many  seats  re- 
moved seemed  to  be  giving  her  whole  soul 
to  the  music.  Sometimes  she  nodded  or 
whispered  a  brief  word  in  answer  to  her 
companion,  but  still  she  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject of  Herr  Regenbogen.  The  com- 
panion seemed  to  be  at  the  cross-roads ; 
he  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  for  her  faoo 
was  not  beautiful,  and  she  used  no  co- 
quettish arts  of  favscination.  He  evidently 
construed  her  undivided  and  eager  atten- 
tion to  the  orchestra  as  in  some  measure 
a  slight  to  himself.  With  a  less  sympa- 
thetic organization,  he  oould  not  appre- 
ciate that  perfection  in  music  which  so 
enchained  her.  Soon  there  came  a  glo- 
rious strain,  lofty  and  pure  as  the  sky, 
and  difi'using  a  mild,  blue  radiance.  No- 
thing of  enchantment  ever  equalled  the 
eflect  of  that  azure  light  upon  the  plain 
features  of  the  maiden.  In  her  eyes  the 
warmth  of  affection  enhanced  and  softened 
the  gleam  of  intellect,  and  a  halo  encircled 
her  head  like  that  which  painters  give  to 
the  Virgin  Mother.  I  hoped  the  hesita- 
ting admirer  would  see  her  transfigura- 
tion ;  and  he  did.  If  he  ever  forgets  that 
revelation  he  is  no  true  man. 

A  diminutive  figure  with  eyes  like  an 
owl,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  gayl  ydressed 
woman,  his  wife,  apparently,  next  caught 
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my  attentioii.  ITow  he  came  to  the  con- 
cert wai?  a  mystery ;  he  was  evidently 
out  of  place.  Ilis  jiockcts  were  crammed 
with  papers,  and,  totally  indiflerent  to  the 
music,  he  seemed  to  be  correcting  "  proof" 
on  the  top  of  his  hat  Out  of  hi.s  waist- 
coat pocket  a  series  of  cylinders  just  ap- 
fK-ared.  which  might  have  suggested  the 
Pandean  pi{)cs,  but  on  a  closer  view  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  physician's  vade  mecum. 
This,  then,  was  probably  a  member  of  the 
Jearneil  societies,  one  of  the  *' eminent  grav- 
ities" at  collttre  commencements,  and  a  safe 
editor  of  old  books,  on  whose  title-page  a 
long  tail  of  initials  is  flourished.  Could 
he  find  no  place  wlierein  to  pore  over  his 
di.<entomljed  and  useless  eruditioa  except 
in  Beethoven  Hall?  "Would  the  mous- 
ing owl  leave  the  dismal  thicket  where 
he  had  so  long  lived  solitary,  and  willing- 
ly come  to  the  dayliglit  gathering  of  gay 
birds  ?  .Madame,  his  richly  dressed  wife, 
roust  sui-ely  have  captured  him  for  the 
occasion — and  perhaps  with  him  her  other 
neighbor,  a  yonng  man  with  handsome 
features,  and  with  the  visible  impress  of 
genius  on  his  brow.  Whenever  the  Doc- 
tor turned  from  his  papers,  it  was  to  smile 
benignantly  upon  the  youth.  What  could 
be  the  bond  of  union  between  this  in-  ■ 
congruous  trio?  The  young  man  must 
be  an  author  or  an  artist;  some  slight 
indicia  favored  the  former  supposi- 
tion. 

Just  then  the  music  swelled  into  a  tri- 
nmpbant  strain,  such  as  might  have 
greeted  Napoleon  (the  Great)  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris.  Every  heart  kindled  at 
the  sound.  Madame  stopped  toying  with 
her  fan ;  even  Doctor  Owl  crumpled  his 
papers  and  looked  about  him  as  if  in  won- 
der at  the  visible  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience, and  at  the  unwonted  brilliancy  of 
the  air  ;  but  the  blood  did  not  quicken  in 
him ;  it  could  only  doze  through  its  stag- 
nant canals  as  usual.  The  flush  of  ex- 
hilaration on  the  face  of  the  ambitious 
youth  was  in  strong  contrast  with  tho 
languid  affectation  of  indifference  in  the 
woman  of  fashion,  and  with  the  skinny, 
prchment-colored  face  of  Doctor  Owl. 
Both  of  them  regarded  the  face  of  the 
bright-eyed  enthusiast  with  admiration. 
Presto  !  A  change  of  the  key  brought  a 
purple  tinge.  What  baleful  glances  now 
seemed  to  shoot  from  the  eyes  of  this 
i^traifge  pair ! — the  one  eagerly  selfish, 
heartless,  while  in  the  other  the  drooping 
eyelid,  the  slightly  protruding  lips  and  the 
heaving  bosom,  told  the  old,  old  story. 
*'  Fly.  young  eagle,"  I  almost  exclaimed. 
*•  Yonder  owl  will  pluck  your  wings  to 
fioar  with  5   and  his  mate  ^  if  you 


could  see  her  face  under  this  light,  it 
would  be  enough." 

A  young  man  with  silken  moustaches 
and  delicate  features,  his  hands  cased  in 
spotless  gloves,  sat  beside  a  girl  who 
might  in  Paris  have  been  taken  for  a 
grisette.  Evident  disparity  in  rank,  as 
the  world  has  settled  it,  raised  a  wall  be- 
tween them.  True  manliness  might  level 
it,  but,  alas,  if  he  does  pa5w  over,  how 
likely  is  it  that  it  will  be  by  stealthily 
climbing  like  a  thief!  While  he  whis- 
pered she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  pretty 
foot  that  kept  unconscious  time  to  a  deli- 
cious air.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
music,  which  now  was  like  Vedrai  Carina 
in  its  tender  simplicity,  listening  to  the 
lioneyed  words  which  were  breathed  in  her 
ear,  the  maiden  was  lulled  into  a  dream 
of  love.  I  almost  thought  that  Ilerr 
Regenbogen  had  observed  the  net  spread 
for  her  ;  for  the  key  changed  with  a  stun- 
ning violence.  Crimson  flushed  the  face 
of  the  suitor,  telling  of  nightly  debauch- 
ery, and  from  his  eye  glared  a  lurid  flame. 
Could  the  simple  girl  have  looked  up  the 
spell  would  have  been  broken.  But  she 
did  not 

The  unequalled  excellence  of  this  music, 
accompanied  by  the  unearthly  lights  that 
glowed  or  trembled  or  danced  through 
the  air,  appeared  to  me  to  evince  such  su- 
pernatural power,  that  I  wondered  at  the 
comparative  indifference  which  the  audi- 
ence manifested.  It  is  true  they  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  admiration,  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  every  marked  pas- 
sage ;  but  it  was  merely  such  enthusiasm 
as  I  had  witnessed  when  Jenny  Lind 
sang ;  it  was  the  tribute  which  genius  in 
its  higher  manifestations  always  obtains. 
But  this  unheard-of  art,  which  compassed 
all  height  and  depth  and  mastered  the 
very  soul  of  the  listener,  and  to  which 
the  elements  of  the  material  world  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  obedience,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  but  imperfectly  appredated.  It 
was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Herr  Regenbogen  had  wisely  brought  the 
audience  by  easy  and  almost  insensible 
degrees,  from  their  delight  in  merely  me- 
chanical effects  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
profoundest  ideas  that  lie  in  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties.  Accordingly,  whilst 
these  last  and  almost  miraculous  results 
were  produced,  though  the  attention  of 
all  was  riveted,  yet  it  was  not  a  painful  or 
enforced  silence:  every  one  seemed  at 
ease;  and  the  occasional  whisper,  the 
sidelong  glance,  the  adjustment  of  orna- 
ments, the  relief-giving  change  of  positk>n, 
all  were  part  of  the  usual  experience  of 
concert  goers.    A  few  enthusiastic  people 
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Beemed  to  me  to  sympathize  with  my  own 
highly  wrought  feelings ;  and  it  relieved 
me  to  find  myself  justified  by  their  ex- 
ample, RO  that  I  might  be  sure  I  was 
neither  dreaming^  nor  pursued  by  the 
thick  coming  fancies  of  insanity. 

Among  the  faces  thus  lighted  up  was 
that  of  a  lady  dressed  in  black  sitting 
nnder  the  balcony  with  a  bright  boy  of 
eight  or  ten  years  by  her  side.  Poverty 
was  not  wholly  concealed  by  her  mourn- 
ing garb,  nor  by  -the  neatness  which 
marked  her  own  and  her  boy's  appear- 
ance. Under  the  oppressive  splendor  her 
eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  face  pale. 
The  boy  looked  up  inquirii\gly,  putting 
his  little  hand  in  hers.  Again  the  key 
changed,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  an 
indescribable  rosy  and  golden  light,  such 
as  the  west  casts  on  mountain  and  cloud 
when  the  sun  pauses  on  the  horizon.  A 
heavenly  melody  floated  out  upon  the  air, 
while  ever}'  rare  and  delicate  device  of  in« 
strumentation  was  employed  to  buoy  it 
up  and  heighten  its  beauty.  Even  the 
immortal  trio  in  Don  Giovanni  never  af- 
fected me  so  deeply.  The  widow's  soft 
eyes  were  suflfused  with  tears,  and  their 
upward  glances  seemed  **  commercing 
with  the  skies."  Was  not  the  spirit  of 
the  husband  near  to  enjoy  with  her  that 
wondrous  music,  and  to  know  with  what 
tender  affection  she  cherished  his  mem- 
ory? 

My  attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the 
ordiestra,  for  I  heard  the  prelude  to  a 
new  movement.  A  few  violins,  a  violon- 
cello, horn,  flute,  bassoon  and  harp,  were 
detailed  as  an  advance  corps,  leaving  the 
main  army  to  follow  in  reserve.  Very 
few  persons  who  have  attempted  to  put 
their  impressions  of  music  on  paper  can 
be  as  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  mathematics 
on  which  the  science  rests.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  a  single  chord ;  and  as 
for  modulations  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  Slill, 
long  experience  as  a  listener,  and  an  in- 
stinct which  musicians  tell  me  rarely  errs, 
enable  me  to  detect  errors  and  appreciate 
excellenpies  even  in  the  minutest  efiects. 
Therefore  I  cannot  tell  what  charm  Herr 
Regenbogen  had  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment; but  it  was  beyond  my  highest 
conception.  Airs  danced  to  each  other  in 
ceaseless  play,  sparkling  like  -gold  fishes. 
The  low  tone  that  closed  some  delicate 
strain  supported  on  its  firm  base  a  troop 
of  melodies  that  came  leaping  and  carol- 
ling after  it ;  each  of  which  in  turn  rested 
IS  the  foundation  for  a  new  display.  Then 
came  a  period  of  repose.  The  exuberance 
of  spirits  that  had  animated  the  principal 


instruments  subsided,  and  all  b1ende<i 
into  a  choral  strain  sp  full  and  perfect  ia 
its  harmony  that  another  element  could 
not  be  imagined.  Over  this  stream  of 
music 

**  Deep,  mi^eBtlo,  smooth  lad  atroDg," 

I  heard  the  silvery  vibrations  of  a  harp 
as  it  was  touched  by  a  master  hand ;  and  ' 
I  strove  to  catch  the  countenance  of  the 
player  who  oonld  create  such  sounds. 
But  the  lights  danced  over  the  orchestra 
like  ignes  fatui.  Mists  seemed  to  envelope 
the  harp  a3  with  a  dim  doud  that  shook 
into  widening  circles  with  every  vibra- 
tion, forming  a  glory  around  it.  I  could 
see  no  object  clearly.  As  in  a  battle  the 
spectator  sees  through  the  smoke  and  the 
confused  crush  of  men,  now  an  arm  with 
blazing  sword,  now  a  lance,  now  colors 
waving,  and  now  a  rearing  horse,  so  in 
the  spot  whence  the  music  issued,  I  caught 
glimpses  of  instruments  and  ^players 
through  the  rosy  mist.  And  the  harp 
seemed  to  be  the  same  which  is  immor- 
talized in  the  old  ballad, — made  from  the 
breast-bone  of  a  woman ;  for  I  saw  the 
yellow  hair  glisten  as  those  gentle  fingers 
'  it 


«  A  flunona  harper  passing  by, 

Blnnorie,  O  Blnnoila, 
The  sweet  pale  fbce  he  chanced  to  spf 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of  Blnnotlih 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

Blnnorie,  O  Binnorie, 
He  sighed  and  made  a  heary  moan, 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of  Blnnoila^ 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast^bone^ 

Binnorie,  ha. 
Whose  sounds  woald  melt  a  heart  of  stone^ 

By  the  bonny,  iee. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellov  hair, 

Binnorie,  Ao. 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear. 

By  the  bonny,  «fea" 

With  such  delight  the  moments  pa»;ed, 
that  the  loud  shouts,  the  universal  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  the  general  movement 
of  the  audience,  first  indicated  to  me  the 
close  of  the  concert  I  did  not  applaud ; 
the  noisy  tribute  of  hands  and  feet  seem- 
ed a  most  unfit  manifestation.  I  remained 
fixed  upon  my  seat  while  the  fading  colors 
fluttered  through  the  lofty  room  and 
melted  in  the  cool  ashy  twilight  that 
came  in  at  the  upper  windows.  When 
the  musicians  had  all  gone,  when*Herr 
Regenbogen  had  picked  up  the  fragrant 
flowers  that  were  now  incontestably  his, 
and  the  last  straggling  auditor  was  leav- 
ing the  darkening  hall,  I  stepped  into  the 
street,  alone  though  in  a  crowd,  and  went 
to  my  solitary  roooL 
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WALL-STREET: 


A.     BROBDIGNAGIAN     LOOK     AT    IT. 

'^  There  is  a  gnlf  where  tbonunds  fell. 
Here  ell  the  bold  adventurers  CAme, 
A  narrow  soand,  though  deep  as  bell^— 
Change-AUey  la  the  dreadnil  tame. 
* 

**  Nine  times  a  day  it  ebbs  and  Howii 
Yet  he  that  on  the  snrfkce  lieSi 
Without  a  pilot  seldom  knows, 
The  Ume  it  fUla,  or  when  'twill  rlssL 

■*  I  raw  wbftt  bad  been  of  old  the  site  of  a  city  wall,  but  on  which  a  *Cbann  bad  since  e 

were  men,  not  a  few,  moTlne  to  and  fro  wiih  earnest  loolu,  bearing  Itohinsr  palms  in  their  handa  And  I  ob- 
pcrred  many  sUndlng  In  the  receipt  of  custiiro,  happv  in  being  charged  with  heavy  duties,  and  taking  an  in- 
terest in  everr  thing  but  tliempelves.  •  •  e  And,  again,  another  scene  was  spread  b^re  mtL  I  saw 
men  whose  faces  wore  the  wrinkles  of  care,  thick  as  the  stripes  upon  a  eonvict^s  jacket  Some  of  them  wem 
blind,  but  with  minds  fif  exceeding  strength,  grinding  in  prison-houses  of  stone;  some  w«re  washing  for  di*- 
vionds ;  e4ime  hammering  gold.  And.  fiirther  on,  were  others  In  the  stocks !  and  straightway  I  betbooght  mt 
«r  crimes  in  the  way  of  Commission,  and  of  principles  going  by  the  Board." 

**  Tks  JMamorphotM  qt  Lalxfr. 


NOT  many  days  ago,  in  strolling  through 
the  town,  I  found  myself,  a  little  to 
my  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  Wall-street ; 
and  I  could  not  help  looking  disrespect- 
fully upon  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  con- 
cossion  there.  Somewhere  in  those  years 
which  lie  between  primitive  adolescence, 
mud  my  present  advanced  (?)  period  of 
life,  and  which  I  shall  always  regard  as 
the  Middle  and  Dark  Ages  of  my  expe- 
rience, fate,  and  not  free-will,  saw  me,  in 
financial  masses  lost  a  clerkly  pedarian 
of  this  very  street.  And  now  as  I  stood 
there  once  more,  a  heretic  to  its  Greed,  I 
oould  not  but  look  back  with  a  sort  of 
horror  at  the  time  when  I  labored  there 
with  thousands  of  others,  old  and  young, 
mournfully  realizing,  how  inevitably  even 
my  humble  case  had  come  under  the 
Divine  injunction  that  mai%  only  ^*  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face  should  eat  bread  ! "  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  by  this,  that  I  was  dis- 
posed to  repine  at  a  misfortune  which  had 
Callen  on  all  mankind  alike.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  prepared  to  struggle  as  hard 
u  any  body ;  only  I  dreaded  much  the 
being  oblig^  to  '^ sweat  my  face''  after  the 
particular  manner  of  Wall-street.  For  to 
be  industrious  there  I  felt  to  be  no  less 
than  deliberately  winding  one's  self  into 
the  thickest  meshes  of  the  curse ;  and,  of 
course,  as  deliberately  putting  all  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul  in  jeoputly  every 
hoar. 

In  Wall-street,  then,  I  fancied  that  I 
eoold  see  the  malediction  rampant — while, 
elsewhere,  I  could  conceive  it  to  be  under 
some  degree  of  restraint  Frequently  as 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  that  blighted  waste, 
and  watched  its  fevered  crowds  rushing 
to  and  fro,  I  thought  that  if  ever  a  curse 
did  lift  itself  into  a  living,  breathing,  im- 
perious reality,  this  one    certainly  did 


there.  Indeed  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  imagine  Mammon  to  stand,  amid  thoas 
stony  purlieus,  like  an  invisible  taskmas- 
ter, driving  men  with  a  lash  of  terrifis 
excitements,  as  if  they  were  but  quarrj 
slaves,  to  dig  and  delve  far  away  from  the 
free  air  and  sunshine  of  a  higher  life.  I 
remember  how,  even  to  mj  boyish  mind, 
this  slavery  to  the  infatuation  of  aocumu« 
lating  wealth  seemed  almost  to  assume 
such  a  horrible  aspect  as  this.  It  really 
appeared  as  if  some  diabolical  power  had 
let  loose  its  malignant  influences  upon  the 
street,  and  that  the  subtle  influx  had 
penetrated  the  very  souls  of  men,  till  thej 
all  seemed  possessed  with  but  one  comr 
moi)  idea,  and  to  be  living  under  forma- 
tive principles  wholly  adverse  to  those  of 
their  nature. 

This  will  appear  by  do  means  a  too  forcH 
ble  description,  if  any  one  will  but  take  into 
consideration  the  natures  of  these  men, 
while  yet  unsophisticated — when  their 
finer  sensibilities,  purer  tastes,  deeper  fac- 
ulties, and  diviner  aptitudes  had  not  begun 
to  take  a  lower  jplace.  TVien  to  see  the 
g;reat  Natural  Order  of  God  designing 
man  for  one  direction,  .and  an  artificiu 
system  of  thmgs  whirling  him  in  another, 
is  a  sight  curious  enough,  and  wonderful 
enough  to  amasse  any  one  who  19  capable 
of  being  amazed  or  startled  at  any  thine. 
I  present  the  fact  simply  in  a  philoaophio 
light;  yet,  as  I  write,  there  gathers  idso 
about  it  a  sort  of  grandeur  whkh  might 
appeal  even  to  the  highest  poetio  sense. 

I  can  recollect  pondering  upon  all  this 
then,  and  how  sensuous  the  whole  phe- 
nomena seemed!  And  I  can  remem- 
ber wondering  too  (naturally  enough,  I 
think.)  how  I  oould  take  care  of  my  life 
while  pursuing  the  perilous  process  of 
getting  a  living.    To  get  a  livu^g^  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  keep  the  native  charac- 
teristics of  one's  life  intact — here  was  an 
incongnious  enterprise  indeed  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Wall-street,  and  a  •  fancy '  which 
its  stolid  bulls  and  bears  would  fail  to  see 
the  value  of. 

If  men  must  labor,  thought  T,  how 
much  better  to  labor  at  that  which  de- 
veloped their  moral  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  with  it  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
appeared  a  feasible  plan,  and  indeed  a 
duty,  for  some  at  least,  thus  to  make  the 
support  of  existence  subsidiary  to  its  end. 
Let  some  men,  for  instance,  devote  them- 
selves to  Science,  others  to  Art,  others  to 
Literature,  others  to  Philosophy,  for  what 
is  strongly  congenial  with  a  man  is  the 
Call  of  Nature  to  him,  and,  therefore, 
most  literally  his  proper  vocation. 

But  yet  I  knew  of  a  grander  direction 
still  which  a  mind  might  take ;  for  in  it 
flowed  the  uses  and  fascination  of  all  these, 
and  infinitely  more  besides.  It  was  grand, 
moreover,  because  it  called  into  being  the 
purest  energies  of  the  soul,  and  therefore 
drew  sublimely  near  the  great  original 
Vocation  of  the  whole  human  race.  To 
be  sure  it  may  be  said  of  all  men  that 
they  are  required  to  follow  it,  and  to  sym- 
patliize  earnestly  with  its  modes  of  un- 
folding their  inmost  being ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  occupation  only  to  that 
favored  few  who  would  devote  to  it  ex- 
clusively every  faculty  of  their  nature. 

Of  all  pursuits  this  was  to  me  the 
roost  glorious,  and,  while  standing  down 
among  those  dingy  haunts  of  traffic,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  beheld  religion  afar  off, 
opening  wide  her  everlasting  gites  as  into 
an  Elysium  of  Thought ;  and  I  knew  that 
within  its  meditative  walks,  winding  into 
mysteries  deeper  than  any  labyrinth,  the 
clangor  and  tumult  of  the  mercenaries 
around  me  were  never  heard.  For  re- 
ligion then,  as  now,  appeared  to  me  not  as 
the  exponent  only  of  a  single  fervor  of  the 
heart,  but  of  that  broad,  ricfc  conception 
of  life,  and  that  lofty  recognition  of  its 
supernatural  chcumstances,  without  which 
DO  man  has  a  true  manhood  nor  even  com- 
mon sense.  But  it  is  not  my  object  now 
to  advocate  this  idea.  Suffice  it,  that  had 
only  literature  and  philosophy  been  the 
enchanted  garden  for  me,  I  should  have 
left  Wall-street  just  as  I  did. 

Some  will  call  it  religion  that  drew  the 
graphic  contrast  of  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  before  my  mind — some  will  call 
it  philosophy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  religion, 
in  its  largest  sense,  has  always  appearea 
to  me  the  divinest  philosophy,  and  philos- 
ophy, carried  out^  but  the  synonym  of  re- 


ligion. They  both  call  upon  man  to 
maintain  his  manhood  by  giving  simplicity, 
earnestness,  and  mental  dignity  to  his  na- 
ture. They  both  require  the  clearest 
vision  of  the  true  state  of  things  on  earth, 
and  demand  a  course  of  action  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  I  will  not,  even  at  the  risk 
of  digressing  too  far,  omit  this  mention 
of  the  sublime  authority  to  which  I  was 
indebted  for  a  wisdom  that  is  sometimes 
greater  in  children  than  in  men. 

Thus  with  new  purposes  did  I  prepare 
to  launch  again  upon  the  sea  of  life — well 
knowing  it  to  be  not  altogether  a  com- 
mercial sea — and  I  therefore  unworshipped 
the  gilded  machinery  of  finance,  and 
started  upon  the  voyage  of  endeavor 
without  a  curse  as  a  propeller ;  and  al- 
though perhaps  progressive  Young  The- 
ology, built  after  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
may  run  the  risk  of  being  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  yet  I  rely,  with- 
out much  fear,  upon  that  inspiration 
which,  while  it  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
one  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  gocth. 

But  my  metaphor  of  the  sea  has  car- 
ried me  all  abroad.  Not  six  years  ago  I 
bade  farewell  to  Wall-street,  and  saw  its 
gates,  not  very  heavenly,  and  yet  **on 
golden  hinges  turning,"  close  upon  me 
with  a  most  bounding  sense  of  relief.  I 
was  out  of  prison.  What  a  field  of  eflTort 
was  before  me  !  Youth  must  be  spared 
its  ecstasies,  and  be  pardoned  for  them 
too.  How  liberal  was  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  my  future  life !  To  acquire  know- 
ledge instead  of  wealth,  to  speculate  philo- 
sophically, and  not  financially,  to  spend 
my  time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  True,  and  not  in  dealing 
with  Shylock,  depreciating  "fancies."  and 
detecting  counterfeits.  I  really  must  be 
excused  if  I  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
glory  of  my  expectations,  and  estimate  as 
beyond  all  money  and  all  price,  the  pro- 
perty in  which  I  have  invested  my  little 
all  of  head  and  heart.  Yet,  although  I 
will  not,  cannot,  put  it  up  to  desecration 
by  offering  it  for  sale,  most  gladly  will  I 
''share  and  share  alike"  with  any  free 
and  natural  spirit,  all  the  first  fruits  of 
its  discovery  and  possession.  Mrst 
fruits — for  these,  as  yet,  are  all  that  I 
have  garnered — but  to  have  garnered  even 
these,  let  me  say,  confers  a  greater  title  to 
this  Real  Estate  than  all  preliminary  talk 
and  chaffering  with  time  and  oppor* 
tunity. 

Beat  Estate  did  I  call  it  ?  Yes,  well 
worthy  is  it  of  the  name.  Real  and 
ideal,  all  in  one — no  less  than  the  broad 
domain  of  the  landlord  of  the  universe 
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offered  in  fief  for  ever  to  the  tenure  of 
the  intellect  Estate,  real  as  the  san 
which  shines  upon  it;  real  as  the  Tital 
mfluences  which  ascend  from  earth's  cen- 
tre to  beantif/  it  Estate,  real  in  its  lovo- 
liness,  real  in  its  truth,  real  in  its  excel- 
lence. An  estate  limitless  as  the  universe, 
and  in  perpetual  blcom  with  its  opening 
secrets ;  of  whose  abundance  are  the  ideal 
glories  of  nature ;  and  whose  returns  are 
of  knowledge,  a  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  for  some  il- 
lustration, so  TiTidljr  descriptive  that  I 
might  convey  at  once  my  whole  impres- 
sion of  life  in  >V all-street,  as  compared 
with  the  life  above  it,  and  I  was  so  fortu- 
oaie  as  to  have  one  occur  to  me  the  other 
day,  during  my  accidental  yisit  The 
illustration  was  so  striking,  and  all  tho 
circumstances  of  finding  it  so  full  of 
what  I  might  call  mental  incident,  that  I 
shall  always  look  back  upon  that  oontem- 
platire  stroll  vnth  peculiar  pleasure. 

As  I  agsin  stood  there  and  looked 
around  me,  I  felt  the  same  influence  upon 
my  imagination  which  I  had  felt  years 
ago,  when  I  surveyed  the  magnitude,  al- 
most majesty  of  its  interests,  so  fitly 
represented  by  those  ornate  and  mas- 
sive structures  erected,  if  not  exactly  like 
the  tower  of  Babel  to  reach  heaven,  cer- 
tahily  to  overreach  earth.  And  here  too 
were  the  builders  thereof,  symbolizing  a 
diversity  of  operations  by  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  breaking  in  rudely  upon  the 
amenities  of  life,  l^arlike,  trampling  down 
its  best  affections,  and,  bull-like,  tossing 
up  its  baser  tendencies.  Yes,  here  I  saw 
the  builders  thereof;  ^^  mighty  men,  and 
men  of  renown,"  who,  takmg  too  anxious 
ti^ought  for  the  morrow,  were  rearing 
high  upon  this  modem  Shinar  a  refuge 
<tf  immeasurable  folly,  and  stirring  up, 
with  the  infatuatk>n,  the  dialects  of  the 
whole  earth. 

But  one  step  out  of  Wall-street,  and  I 
stood  at  the  base  of  a  tower,  which,  un- 
like that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
heki  aloft  the  golden  sceptre  of  the  Mes- 
fii^  and  pointed  to  an  asylum  that  was 
unattainable  by  human  effort  alone.  I 
went  up  its  spiral  stairway,  and  in  a  few 
moments  stocKl  upon  this  pinnacle  of  the 
temi^e,  and  what  a  change  was  here! 
What  a  new  aspect  had  every  thing  as- 
sumed I  All  around  me  I  beheld  the  un* 
intercepted  dip  of  the  horizon.  Tho  in- 
finite was  above  my  head,  and  the  sun 
bland  out  from  its  blue  depths  upon  river 
•ad  bay.  Four  cities  lay  clustered  to- 
gether beneath  me,  and  their  rich  circum- 
mnoe  of  hill  and  dale  seemed  to  shxink 
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from  before  thehr  hot  and  dingy  con- 
tact 

Wall-street  lay  stretched  out  from  my 
very  feet  like  a  stony  defile  to  the  river, 
and  there  I  stood  Qfty  times  taller  than 
my  fellow-men  within  it  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  I  was  a  Colossus.  Had  my 
form  been  in  the  proportion  of  my  vision, 
like  the  image  at  Rhodes,  I  could  have 
crossed  the  Narrows  at  a  stride,  and  had 
whole  navies  ride  between  my  feet  As 
I  looked  down  upon  the  place  which  I 
had'but  just  quitted,  I  seemed  to  allegor- 
ize the  conflicting  states  my  mind  had  been 
in  a  few  years  before.  Just  now,  as  then, 
I  had  been  overshadowed  by  its  stupen- 
dous reality,  and  nearly  overcome  by  its 
magnificent  appeal  to  the  popular  notion 
of  gloiy  and  importance.  Just  now,  as 
then,  1  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  I 
could  be  right  in  the  theory  of  life  I 
cherished,  when  I  saw  thousands  of  bet- 
ter judgment  than  I,  putting  to  the  most 
practical  test  a  theory  which  I  deemed  al- 
together counterfeit  and  worthless.  Whero 
I  now  stood  I  could  repeat  the  saying, 
with  absolute  conviction  of  its  truth, 
"  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shad- 
ows we  pursue," — but,  while  down  there 
the  granite  Exchange,  despite  of  me. 
would  loom  out  the  most  substantial 
'  shadow  I  ever  saw ;  the  Custom-house  of 
these  United  States  would  not  imitate  its 
model,  the  ancient  Parthenon,  so  far  as  to 
crumble  into  ruins ;  the  heavy  rows  of 
Institutions,  corporate  and  rock-ribbed, 
refused  to  snake- and  tumble  before  their 
time ;  nor  vrould  the  glistening  fbrtunes  of 
the  rich,  like  the  golden  coins  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  appal  their  owners  by  turn- 
ing into  leaves. 

So  it  was.  I  really  found  it  difficult  to 
summon  impudence  enough  to  face  out 
my  own  matured  convictions,  before  such 
an  array  of  logic  in  ito  corporate  and 
architectural  cogency,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keep  the  peace  with  myself  for  not 
being  a  modest  man.    But  up  there  in  the 

3>ire  of  Trinity,  the  aspect  of  it  all  was 
tered,  and  I  now  stood  upon  my  vantage- 
ground,  and  could  gain  the  senses  round 
to  my  side  of  the  argument  As  I  looked 
upon  those  cities  lying  below  in  the  dim 
distance,  like  models  of  wood  made 
strangely  accurate,  how  every  thing  in 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  assume  their 
relative  consequence !  How  dwindled  to 
nothing  were  edifices  and  men  in  the 
foreshortening  perspective  of  a  verti<^ 
glance ! 

I  had  around  me  the  natural  and  the 
artificial-;  but  just  beneath  me  tibe  na- 
tural had  been  sepcdchred  by  the  arti- 
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ficial.  Not  a  "  green  thing  "  was  to  be 
seen  ;  all  was  entombed  beneath  slabs  of 
stone,  and  the  weight  of  vaulted  struc- 
tures. But  over  that  level,  floor,  and  clus- 
tering around  those  piles  of  masonry,  were 
'•creeping  things  innumerable,"  yea,  shoals 
of  human  beings  scarcely  more  than  a  span 
long,  blackening  the  pavement  like  ants 
in  the  sunshine,  running  in  and  out  among 
the  openings  of  that  stonework,  and 
swarming  like  bees  at  the  corners  thereof. 

There  it  all  was:  the  miniature^  of 
houses  and  the  abbreviature  of  men. 
The  pun}**  dray-horse  dragged  along  pain- 
fully his  tiny  load ;  the  toy  carriage  rolled 
in  Liliputian  stateliness  for  its  puffed-up 
pigmy  owner;  the  noisy  little  stage  trun- 
dled with  its  **  twelve  inside  "  over  a  pave- 
ment as  smooth  as  an  oil-cloth ;  and,  dot- 
ting all  o'er  this  "  gray  and  melancholy 
waste,"  were  crowds  of  busy  men,  and 
boys,  that  busy  undergrowth,  creeping 
swiftly  from  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers to  the  seats  of  them  who  sold 
stocks.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold 
— the  Wall-street  of  Liliput,  and  more 
still  for  me,  when  probably  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  as  Gulliver  after 
he  was  let  loose,  I  marvelled  greatly 
how  I  could  really  have  been  tied  down 
there  by  any  complication  of  interests  so 
slender,  and  how  the  very  hairs  of  my 
head  should  have  been  numbered,  and 
confined  by  no  weightier  matters  than 
dollars  and  cents. 

But  think  not  that  it  was  only  a  whim- 
sical conceit  that  made  me  a  Gulliver, 
standing  up  there  and  confounding  my 
personality  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  Gothic  architecture.  My  physical 
altitude  was  all  factitious  I'll  admit ;  but 
I  will  never  cease  to  assert  the  moral 
proportion  to  the  scene  below,  of  which 
1  or  any  one  else,  might  have  stood  the 
representative.  On  an  allegory,  there- 
fore, did  I  base  all  my  pretensions  to  the 
colossal.  Beneath  the  outlines  of  that 
sacred  tower  I  found  it  easy  to  fill  out  thtf 
mental  and  moral  stature  of  a  man ;  and, 
in  the  belittled  shapes  of  fussy  life  below, 
to  symbolize  the  comparative  magnitude 
of  operations,  only  apparently  large. 

I  did  no  more  than  this,  then.  I  tried 
to  imagine  myself  in  some  sort  of  propor- 
tion with  the  gigantic  theory  upon  which 
man  was  formed  by  his  Creator,  and  after 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christian  common  sense,  to  look  out 
apon  life  in  its  greatness,  and  in  its  little* 


From  such  a  height  I  saw  life  in  its 
greatness,  stretching  away,  like  some  vast 
fioenery,  till  its  background  wafi  lost  be* 


hind  the  stars.  I  could  hear  the  deep 
melodies  of  thatimmensity  rolling  heavily 
along  its  mystic  distances,  and  throbbing 
upon  the  very  air  I  breathed.  The  wholo 
atmosphere  appeared  changed  with  a 
mighty  response  to  an  invisible  existence 
beyond.  The  very  planet  itself  as  if  in- 
stinct with  a  consciousness  of  infinite 
emotion,  seemed  to  career  beneath  me 
like  a  steed.  I  saw  immortals,  bom  of 
mystery,  move  on  mysteriously,  and 
ascend  to  greater  mystery  still.  I  saw 
every  plunge  of  a  new  life  into  the  world 
to  be  the  signal  for  eternal  relations  to 
form,  and  circle  away  from  each  man, 
hke  rippling  zones  upon  an  illimitable  sea. 

And  when  I  drew  nearer,  and  looked 
within  this  august  life,  its  glory  swelled 
out  even  its  minutiae  into  magnificence. 
I  saw  affections,  which,  developed,  would 
have  girdled  the  globe  with  a  millennium. 
I  saw  powers  to  which  only  an  outraged 
law  and  not  the  Almighty  had  said — 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 
I  saw  no  less  than  the  tides  of  the  eternal 
deep  surging  unperceived  beneath  every 
soul,  as  the  ocean  roars,  unheard,  along 
the  undiscovered  archways  of  the  earth. 
Thus  did  I  behold  a  divinity  stirring 
through,  and  energizmg  all  things ;  and 
subtle,  secret  and  sacred  agencies  perva- 
ding the  whole  sphere  of  human  existence. 
Such  was  its  scenery. 

I  glanced  from  this  upon  the  plateau 
of  Wall-street,  and  estimated  in  its  turn 
that  little  struggle  and  pigmy  endeavor. 
The  crowds  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  In  the  dwarf- 
ish pursuit  one  man  looked  like  every 
other  man.  At  that  distance  I  saw  not 
the  wrinkle  of  care,  nor  the  exulting  mien 
of  triumphant  recklessness.  I  detected 
not  the  cheat  in  his  nefarious  attempt 
nor  appreciated  the  honesty  that  would 
not  lend  upon  usury.  All  was  monoto- 
nous similarity,  and  suggestive  of  but  one 
idea,  that  there  the  better  nature  of  man 
had  but  a  stinted  growth,  raising  its 
bloomlcss  head  amid  the  sterile  influences 
of  the  market-place ;  wh^ro  the  light  of 
Divinity  could  no  more  awaken  its  gran- 
der sympathies,  than  the  pattering  rain,, 
or  the  blessed  sun  could  fertilize  the 
earth  whilst  those  ponderous  buildings* 
did  crowd  upon  it.  There  I  saw  man  a  de- 
faulter to  his  nobler  impulses  and  desu-es ; 
actuated  by  no  more  than  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  or  the  ant  to  hoard  up  additions 
to  his  substance ;  and,  like  the  little  dwel- 
ler of  the  molehill,  blmd  to.  the  greatness 
of  any  thing  which  transcended  the  minor 
interests  of  his  state. 

So  did  I  see  illustrated  one  of  the  most 
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melftncholj  facts  of  our  condition.  The 
necessity  of  man  compels  him  to  labor, 
and  then  its  fruits  become  the  onlj 
sources  of  his  happiness.  Thus  does  his 
nature,  swathed  in  infancy  by  the  ban- 
dages of  an  habitual  routine,  grow  not  into 
the  natural  stature  of  a  man — belittled  by 
being  given  to  little  things — strong  only 
in  the  ratio  of  its  petty  obstacles,  and 
dwarfishly  content  with  the  cramped  fe- 
licities of  a  moneyed  Ufe. 

Rush  on  then,  thou  moral  Liliput! 
\7hirl  on  with  puny  yiolence.  thou  micro- 
cosm of  abbreviated  men !  and  let  the 
little  eddying  of  gains  and  losses  agitate 
your  dwindled  hearts  as  if  it  were  a 
whirlpool  of  annihilation.  Live,  act,  suffer, 
die,  under  the  contractility  of  your  selfish 
emotions — only  hope  for  as  shrunken 
a  destiny  hereafter,  as  the  preparation  for 
it  has  been  scantling.  •A  fell  spirit  has 
you  in  his  power ;  and  Mammon,  like  a 
wizard,  has  waved  his  wand  over  you, 
^and  doomed  you  alike  to  littleness  and 
inconsequence ! 

In  reading  what  I  have  now  written, 
some  one  may  say  that  I  have  confounded 
the  good  with  the  evil  in  this  unqualified 
denunciation ;  and  that  unlike  my  proto- 
type, Quinbus  Flestriu,  the  man-moun- 
tain. I  have  not  in  my  perambulations 
over  this  moral  Liliput,  taken  any  precau- 
tion about  my  skirts ;  and  therefore,  with 
many  a  frail  absurdity  which  I  may  have 
indirectly  knocked  in  pieces,  and  many  a 
humbug  which  my  Unwary  gait  has 
crushe<^  I  have  also  passed  too  sweeping- 
ly  over  Labor  itself,  and  so  tarnished  the 
glory- of  commerce,  and  shaken  the  real 
magnificence  of  its  results.  Good  friend ! 
any  amount  of  moral  altitude  will  never 
lessen  the  nobility  of  labor,  when  it  is  the 
agent  of  progress,  and  the  right  hand  of 
beneficence.  It  is  only  individuals,  and 
the  tendency  in  each  individual  to  contract 
himself  to  one  idea,  that  I  have  sought  to 
satirize. 

And  yet  I  am  fiir  from  being  unaware 


that  there  are  very  many  doing  business 
in  Wall- street,  who,  in  their  inmost  hearts 
feel  a  contempt  for  its  sordid  dreams,  and 
lament  that  dire  necessity  drives  them 
into  bondage.  Honor  be  to  them  all ! 
But,  nevertheless,  let  them  not  inordinate- 
ly magnify  themselves,  because  their 
hearts  are  lifted  higher  than  their  heads. 
Every  one  knows  that  to  succeed  at  all  in 
any  pursuit,  an  attention  must  be  paid  to 
it  which  is  exclusive  of  every  thing  else 
for  the  time  being.  And  so  down  there, 
all  higher  considerations  must  sufier  an 
eclipse  during  the  transit  of  the  bank 
hours.  It  matters  not  then  how  a  man 
feels  before  and  after  these  moments  of 
a  circumscribed  consciousness,  it  is  a  fact 
very  plainly  discernible,  that  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  of  having  this  lili- 
putian  soul  must  be  submitted  to,  before 
he  can  thread  his  way  with  any  dexterity 
among  the  low-arched  intricacies  of  trade. 
It  is  a  fanciful  idea  that  occurs  to  me ; 
but  as  it  seems  altogether  orthodox,  I  will 
suggest  it  by  way  of  obviating  all  diflB- 
culties  of  this  double  dealing  with  one's 
self.  To  a  nsan,  urged  by  need  and  not 
by  greed,  into  the  commercial  districts,  I 
say:  "Go  to  now.  Take  upon  thyself 
this  small  degree  by  a  sort  of  voluntary 
metamorphosis.  Anticipate  the  kindly 
ofiBoes  of  the  Devil,  by  calling  upon  thy 
better  genius  only,  to  change  thee  for  the 
nonce  into  the  epitome  of  thy  former  self. 
Having  by  this  procedure  ^dwindled  by 
degrees  and  grown  beautifully  less,'  do- 
vote  to  thy  business  all  that  is  left  of 
thee.  viz. — an  insignificance,  only  facti- 
tiously concealed.  But  when  the  friendly 
enchantment  hath  ended  with  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  step  thee  out  of  the 
magic  circle  and  wend  thy  way  home- 
ward, dilating  majestically  out  of  thy 
metempsychosis  into  the  rarer  atmos- 
phere of  thy  more  natural  humanity. 
Then  mayest  thou  rejoice  as  a  giant  to 
run  thy  course." 


ST.    ANTHONY'S   FALL. 


ALL  ye  excursionists  going  to  see 
The  Falls  of  good  St  Anthony, 
How  many  falls  pray  had  he  ? 
Ask  him  please  one  thing  to  tell, 
By  what  temptation  furst  he  fell. 
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Btan  of  gold  the  greensward  fV«ttlD|k 
Clexnatti  Uie  thicket  netting, 
Bilverv  rooes  her  locks  downiettlng, 

Like  a  maiden  brave ! 
Arrowhead  his  dark  flag  wetting 

In  thy  darker  wave. 

BY  the  river's  broken  border 
Wading  through  the  ferns. 
When  a  darker  deep,  and  broader 

Fills  its  bays  and  turns ; 
Up  along  the  winding  ridges, 

Down  the  sndden-^ropped  descent ; 
Rounding  pools  with  reedy  edges 

Silent  coves  in  alders  pent. 
Through  the  river-flags  and  sedges 

Dreamily  I  went. 

Dreamily,  for  perfect  summer 

Hushea  the  vales  with  misty  heat, 
In  the  wood,  a  drowsy  drummer 

The  woodpecker  faintly  beat ; 
Songs  were  silent,  save  the  voices 

Of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Save  the  wisdom  of  the  voices 

Only  known  in  solitude ; 
But  to  me — a  lonely  liver, 

All  that  fkding  afternoon 
From  the  undermining  river 

Came  a  burthen  in  its  tune : 
Came  a  tone  my  ear  remembers, 

And  I  said,  what  is^t  thee  grieves  7 
Pacing  through  thy  leafy  chambers, 

Ana  thy  voice  of  rest  bereaves  ? 
Winds  of  change,  that  wail  and  bluster 

Sunless  moms,  and  shivering  eves, 
Garry  sweets  to  thee  belonging 

AH  of  hght  thy  rim  receives : 
River  growths  that  fold  and  cluster 

Following  where  the  waters  lead, 
Bunches  of  the  purple  aster. 

Mints,  and  blood-dropt  jewel  weed, 
Like  camelians  hanging 

Mid  their  pale  green  leaves ; 
Wherefore  then,  with  sunlight  heaping 

Perfect  joy  and  promised  good. 
When  thy  flow  should  pulse  in  keeping 

With  the  beating  of  the  blood ; 
Through  thy  dim  green  shadows  sweeping^ 
When  the  folded  heart  is  sleeping, 

Dost  thou  mourn  and  brood ! 
Wider,  wilder  round  the  headland 

Black  the  river  swung, 
Over  skirt,  and  hanging  woodland, 

Deeper  stillness  hung ; 
As  onoe  more  I  stood,  a  dreamer 

The  waste  weeds  among ; 
Doubt,  and  pain,  and  grief  extremer 

Seemed  to  &de  away. 
But  a  dim  voluptuous  sorrow 
Smote,  and  thrilled  my  fancy  thoro', 

Gazing  over  bend  and  bay ; 
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SajiDg  thou,  0  moumfol  Riyer ! 

As  of  old  dost  wind  and  waste  $ 
Falling  down  the  rock  for  ever, 

Rustling  with  a  sound  of  haste 
Through  the  dry-fringed  meadow  bottom  ; 

But  mj  hands  along  thj  bed 
Gather  now  no  gems  of  autumn, 

Or  the  dainties  summer  shed ; 
Bj  the  margin  hoarsely  flowing, 

Yellow  dock,  and  garget  growing, 
Drifts  of  wreck,  and  miry  stain. 

By  river-wash,  and  dregs  of  rain. 
Yet,  though  bound  in  desolation,  * 

Bound  and  locked,  thy  waters  poor 
With  a  cry  of  exultation, 

Uncontained  bv  shore  and  shore ; 
With  a  measurecl  deep  vibration, 

In  its  wind  my  cheek  is  wet, 
But  unheeding  woe  or  warning, 

Thou,  through  all  the  barren  hours 

Seems  to  sing  of  summer  yet ; 
Thou  with  voice  all  sorrow  scorning 

Babblest  on  of  leaves  and  flowers 
Wearily,  whilst  I  go  mourning 

O^er  thy  fallen  banks  and  bowers. 
But  a  faith  th^  music  teaches 

Might  I  to  Its  import  climb. 
Still  the  yearning  heart  beseeches 

Truth :  as  when  in  summer  time 
Through  these  dells  I  vaguely  sought  her 

In  the  dreamy  summer  time. 
So  the  margin-paths  and  reaches 

Once  again  I  left  to  roam. 
Left  behind  the  roaring  water, 

Eddy-knots  and  clots  of  foam ; 
But  it  still  disturbed  me  ever, 

As  a  dream  no  reason  yields, 
From  the  ruin  of  the  river 

Winding  up  through  empty  flelds, 
That  I  could  not  gather  something 

Of  the  meaning  and  belief 
In  the  voice  of  its  triumphing, 

Or  the  wisdom  of  its  grieL 


YOBKTOWN   IN   1864. 

WHAT  Yorktown  was  three  quarters  both  before  and  since,  where  the  loss  of 
of  a  centuiy  ago,  few  are  alive  to  life  has  been  much  more  fearful,  and  firom 
tell ;  but  to  see  it  now,  a  quiet,  unobtru-  which  .important  results  have  followed ; 
the  little  town,  of  between  twenty  and  but  these  have  been  confined  prindpall/ 
thirty  houMS,  half  of  them  uninhabited,  to  the  belligerent  parties :  no  effect  has 
vith  the  ruins  of  tenements  destroyed  du-  ensued,  which  is  to  leave  its  impress  upon 
rii^  Comwallis's  siege,  meeting  you  at  mankind  for  all  time  to  come.  Not  so  ft 
every  turn,  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  Yorktown ;  when  Gomwallis'  signature 
it  was  once  the  scene  of  a  contest,  more  to  the  articlesof  capitulation  was  extorted 
portentous  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  from  him,  he  virtually  became  an  unwil- 
noe  than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  hng,  but.  nevertheless,  a  subscribing  wit- 
dawn  of  tlM  Christian  era.  It  is  true^  ness  to  the  birth  of  this  vast  empire :  the 
nany  fieroer  battles  haye  been  fought^  treaty  of  peaoe  which  followed,  two  year9 
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afterwards,  was  a  mere  diplomatic  for- 
mality. With  the  termination  of  the 
sieee  at  Yorktown,  all  hostilities  ceased, 
and  peace  practically  prevailed.  What 
the  destiny,  and  what  tne  mission  of  this 
republic,  are  questions  which  the  result 
at  Yorktown  permits  us  not  only  to  ask, 
but  to  attempt  to  solve ;  but  for  it  the 
grand,  at  the  same  time  moral  experiment 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government, 
would  have  been  still  in  abeyance,  and 
when  it^ould  have  been  tried,  could  only 
be  kno^  to  a  superior  and  controlling 
power.  The  last  obstacle  to  this  experi- 
ment, in  the  then  thirteen  colonies,  was 
the  remnant  of  a  British  army,  entrenched 
in  1781  on  the  banks  of  York  River: 
when  that  army  was  captured,  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  large  portion  of  this  continent 
became,  as  far  as  human  beings  may,  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  they  have  been  engaged 
in  giving  e£fect  to  political  opinions  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  visionary 
and  impracticable.  Thus  much  for  the 
remit  of  the  siege.  We  will  now  glance 
at  the  siege  itself,  and  at  the  place  where 
it  occurred. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  a  party,  including  the  writer,  em- 
barked near  the  close  of  the  day  at  Balti- 
more, on. board  of  the  little  steamer  Mon- 
mouth, bound  up  York  River,  touching  at 
several  intermediate  landings.  The  next 
day,  about  sunset,  we  came  in  sight  of 
what  now  remains  of  Yorktown.  It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  fte  river,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
whence  you  have  a  view  extending  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  reaching  almost 
to  the  Virginia  capes.  The  town  has  a 
fine  harbors  and  formerly  enjoyed  quite  a 
valuable  West  Indian  trade ;  but  this  is 
now  all  gone.  Like  most  other  southern 
villages,  it  is  a  dull,  silent  and  monotonous 
place ;  and  it  requires  no  little  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  repeople  the  hills  and 
fields  and  waters  of  the  present  day,  with 
that  grim  throng  of  stem  and  busy  men 
which  seventy-three  years  ago  met  here 
in  deadly  conflict  If  one  felt  disposed 
to  experiment  upon  the  nerves  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  quiet  and  unsusptecting 
littld  hamlet,  by  the  sudden  explosion  of 
a  rocket  or  a  musket,  a  more  fitting  place 
than  Yorktown  could  not  be  found  this 
fivle  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  if,  before 
Oomwallis  in  1781  marched  into  the 
place  with  his  eight  thousand  British 
troops,  with  their  long  trains  of  artillery, 
ammunition  and  baggage-wagons,  the 
town  was  its  inoffensive  and  quiet  as  it 
appears  now — the  inhabitants  of  that  day 


must  have  been  about  as  much  astonished 
at  the  English  general's  approach,  as  if  he 
and  his  men  had  arisen  from  the  oyster- 
beds  of  the  river. 

Those  conversant  with  -our  revolution- 
ary history,  will  recollect,  that  the  cam- 
paign of  1781  was  opened  by  Comwallis 
in  the  South;  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
the  previous  year,  in  his  descent  upon 
Charleston,  had  divided  his  forces :  leav- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  them  under 
Comwallis,  to  operate  in  the  Southern 
colonies,  while  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  others  retumed  to  head-quar- 
ters. New  York.  This  movement  offered 
an  advantage  which  could  not  escape  the 
quick  military  perceptions  of  Washing- 
ton ;  who,  early  in  May,  1781,  commenc- 
ed concentrating  his  forces  near  New 
York,  for  the  double  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  despatching 
reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  his  subor- 
dinate in  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  blinding  him  as  to  his  real  intentions. 
The  investment  of  New  York  required  a 
large  force  and  heavy  siego-trains ;  these 
were  all  provided,  and  the  feint  was  per- 
fect 

In  the  mean  time,  Comwallis  and 
Greene  had  met  at  Guilford  Court-house, 
where  the  British  commander  had  receiv- 
ed a  check.  Tarleton  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  Cow-pens;  and  Lafayette, 
with  three  thousand  men,  was  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  of  course  between  the  royal  army 
and  New  York ;  and  as  Comwallis  leR 
the  country  he  hail  overrun,  Greene  stood 
ready  to  occupy  it ;  so  that  the  British 
commander  was  only  sure  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  was.  for  the  time  being,  en- 
camped. The  Americans  were  not  in 
sufficient  force  to  offer  him  frequent  bat- 
tle ;  but  they  adopted  the  more  prudent 
alternative,  of  hanging  on  his  flanks  and 
rear,  and  crippling  him  on  every  oppor- 
tunity. Under  these  circumstances  Com- 
wallis, with  a  view  of  placing  himself 
nearer  his  resources,  commenced  his  march 
northward.  Lafayette,  however,  with  his 
command,  which  had  been  reinforced, 
and  which  was  now  in  a  region  where  it 
could  receive  accessions,  as  they  were  re- 
quired, blocked  his  road ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish general  found  himself  so  straitened, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  make  urgent 
appeals  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  rein- 
forcements ;  but  Sir  Henry  deemed  him- 
self so  seriously  threatened  by  Washing- 
ton, that  he  dared  not  spare  a  man ;  but 
in  reply,  directed  Comwallis  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  seaboard,  fortify  himself, 
and  await  reinforcements.  In  obedience 
to  this  order,  Yorktown  was  the  plaoe 
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selected.  The  spot  was  a  judicioas  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief;  but 
the  Tery  reverse,  for  holding  in  check,  an 
adTancing  hostile  force ;  a  contingcucj 
which  the  English  general  seems  never  to 
have  contemplated.  It  proved  a  trap  to 
Comwallis,  from  which  no  ingenuity  of 
his  conld  save  him.  It  was  now  that  the 
masterly  tactics  of  Washington  began  to 
develope  themselves;  he  had  no  sooner 
seen  Comwallis  in  position  at  Yorktown, 
than,  under  various  pretexts,  he  commenc- 
ed preparing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  a  large  number  of  transports ;  and 
keeping  up  the  show  of  a  siege  on  New 
York,  he  set  about  quietly  sending  off 
detachments  through  New  Jersey,  at  the 
same  time  so  disposing  of  them  as  to  con- 
tinue the  threat  on  New  York,  until  near 
the  end  of  Julj',  when  every  thing  being 
in  readiness,  he  suddenly  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Philadelphia,  made  rapid  marches 
towards  his  transports,  and  having  reach- 
ed them  wa.s  well  on  his  way  to  attack 
Comwallis,  before  the  English  commander- 
in-chief  had  the  lea.<;t  suspicion  of  his  de- 
sign. For  the  purpose  of  comprehending 
the  sagacity  and  beauty  of  this  movement, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  take  the  map 
and  t^nce  the  course  of  Washington  down 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  into  James  River, 
and  up  that  river  to  Williamsburg,  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Yorktown,  and  see 
how  effectually  he  placed  himself  in  Cora- 
wallis's  rear.  In  passing,  it  is  as  well  to 
say,  that  it  was  these  combinations  anfl 
movements,  which  placed  Washington 
among  the  very  ablest  military  command- 
ers of  the  age. 

On  the  27th  Sept,  1781,  the  American 
army  encamped  vrithin  a  mile  of  Com- 
wallis's  lines;  and  the  next  day  the 
French  portion  of  the  army  having  taken 
up  its  position  on  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
enemy,  a  cannonade  from  the  British  en- 
trenchments ushered  in  the  siege.  During 
the  night  of  the  29th,  the  British  evacu- 
ated several  of  their  redoubts,  and  retired 
within  their  lines ;  on  the  next  day,  30th, 
these  redoubts  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
vesting forces.  On  the  1st  October,  ground 
was  broken  by  the  Americans  on  their 
first  parallel  of  approaches,  under  a  fu- 
rious cannonade  from  the  enemy.  On 
the  9th,  several  of  the  American  redoubts 
being  completed.  General  Washington 
himself  pointed  and  fired  the  first  gun, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  terrific  can- 
•  nonade  by  both  armies,  from  over  three 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  kept 
up  nearly  without  cessation,  for  six  days. 


On  the  15th,  a  couple  of  British  redoubts 
were  stormed:  one  by  the  French,  and 
the  other  by  the  Americans.  On  the  17th 
Comwallis  sent  in  a  fiag  of  truce,  which, 
as  all  know,  resulted  in  his  capitulation 
on  the  19th.  Thus  much  for  the  progress 
of  the  siege. 

The  morning  following  our  arrival  at 
Yorktown,  broke  sullenly,  portending  a 
storm,  which  set  in  furiously  before  twelve 
o'clock  ;  but  while  it  was  threatening,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
walking  over  the  battle-field.  The  Ame- 
rican breastworks  are  nearly  obliterated ; 
but  the  more  permanent  entrenchments 
of  the  British  are  still  comparatively  per- 
fect We  resolved  to  take  the  incidents 
of  the  siege,  as  far  as  possible,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  of  course  our  first  care 
was  to  hunt  up  the  outworks  evacuated 
by  the  English  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
September.  They  lie  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  are  still  in  good 
preservation.  They  were  strong  positions, 
and  their  abandonment  must  have  left  the 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  they  were 
situated  in  a  very  exposed  condition,  and 
our  officers,  when  they  took  possession 
of  them,  expressed  much  surprise  at  their 
being  voluntarily  given  up.  We  next 
looked  for  the  two  redoubts  stor^oed  by 
the  allied  forces  on«the  15th  October.  The 
first,  or  most  eastern  of  these,  (that  storm- 
ed by  the  Americans.)  being  near  the 
river,  has  nearly  been  washed  away  ; 
that  taken  by  the  French  portion  of  the 
allied  army,  may  still  be  traced.  The 
capture  of  these  redoubts  brought  the  an- 
tagonists, as  it  were,  within  speaking  dis- 
tance; and  it  became  too  apparent  to 
Comwallis,  that  unless  succor  arrived, 
(of  which  there  was  no  reasonable  hope,) 
or  unless  he  could  escape  by  a  stealthy 
night  retreat,  his  destmction  or  surrender 
was  inevitable.  On  the  succeeding  night, 
therefore  (the  16th),  he  attempted  an  es- 
cape across  the  river  to  Gloucester  Point 
where  a  small  French  force  was  stationea 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  Tarleton,  en- 
trenched there;  this  force  it  was  deter- 
mined to  overpower  and  destroy,  when 
the  entire  British  army,  after  abandoning 
their  artillery,  ammunition  and  baggage- 
trains,  were  to  have  moved  off  in  full 
retreat,  through  a  portion  of  Virginia, 
through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  lUl  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  until  a  Junction  could  have 
been  formed  with  Sir  Henry  Cinton  in 
New  York.  In  purshance  of  this  deter- 
mination, a  portion  of  the  besieged  army 
had  actually  crossed  the  river,  and  an- 
other oonsideraUe  detachment  were  em- 
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barked  in  boats,  and  part  of  the  way 
over,  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  sprung  up,  nearly  engulfing  the 
whole  party,  and  sent  the  boats  wil^ 
their  passengers,  so  far  down  the  river, 
that  it  was  a  late  hour  the  next  day  be- 
fore they  could  rejoin  the  main  body  of 
their  army.  It  was  regarded  as  a  very 
rash  attempt,  and  demonstrated  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  Comwallis  was 
reduced.  On  the  17th  he  solicited  a 
truce. 

We  then  entered  the  main  works,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town ; 
these  are  still  in  excellent  keeping,  and 
must  have  been  truly  formidable  when 
bristling  with  cannon  and  filled  with 
soldiers.  What  first  attracted  our  atten- 
tion was  their  brevity ;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably considered  an  excusable  military 
fault,  if  it  was  one,  as  all  military  com- 
manders prefer  compact  works,  with  as 
few  assailable  points  as  possible.  But, 
perhaps  our  ideas  had  imperceptibly  be- 
come exaggerated,  from  the  reflection  that 
there  was  an  army  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand men  stationed  for  tlieir  defence ;  and, 
if  it  were  desirable,  these  men  were  ca- 
pable of  occupying  defences  much  more 
extended  than  those  before  us.  But 
there  they  were,  with  banks  too  broad  to 
be  perforated  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  too 
steep  to  be  easily  scaled  by  an  assailant 
In  a  conspicuous  angle  of  these  works 
may  be  seen  the  foundation  and  ruins  of 
the  costly  mansion  of  the  patriotic  Go- 
vernor Nelson  who  comnuinded  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  the  siege.  Justly  suppo- 
sing that  his  house  would  be  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  Comwallis's  head- 
quarters, the  Qovemor,  with  rare  disin- 
terestedness, offered  the  American  gun- 
ners a  guinea  a-piece  for  every  shot  wnich 
should  hit  his  own  house — a  promise 
which  it  is  said  he  scrupulously  redeemed. 
Under  sudi  incentives  it  was,  of  course, 
soon  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  ComwaUis, 
after  seeing  his  servant  killed,  was  driven 
farther  into  the  town,  to  another  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Nelsons,  although  the 
American  shot  still  pursued  him.  The 
house  is  of  bricks,  and  the  marks  of 
several  balls  are  still  to  be  seen ;  one  shot 
penetrated  the  southeast  comer,  went 
through  the  wall,  entered  the  dining-room, 
tore  off  a  couple  of  panels  of  the  wain- 
sooting,  and  spent  its  force  against  the 
marble  mantel,  which  it  shattered  to 
pieces.  Three  other  cannon  shot  have 
left  their  marks,  all  on  the  eastern  gable 
end.  Two  of  them  went  through  the 
wall,  the  hole  made  by  one  of  mese  is 
still  open ;  a  third  struck  half  way.   This 


house  is  now  occupied  by  the  estimable 
widow  of  the  grandson  of  Governor  Nel- 
son. 

Attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  during  the  siege,  was  a 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  Evans.  One 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  cannonade, 
the  general  and  his  staff  were  occupying 
an  exposed  position  within  the  American 
lines,  when  a  shot  struck  the  ground  so 
near  the  spot  where  the  general  and 
his  staff  were  standing,  that  it  threw 
the  earth  on  to  the  clerg3rman's  hat, 
which  gave  him  great  alarm.  Evin- 
cing his  terror  in  his  countenance,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  saying,  ^  see  this.  General ! " 
to  which  Washington  replied,  **  you  bad 
better  show  your  hat,  sir,  to  your  wife 
and  children ! " 

After  traversing  the  entrenchments,  we 
sought  the  field  where  the  formalities  of 
the  surrender  took  place.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent a  respectable  inclosure  of  some  hun- 
dred acres,  and  it  was  about  the  same  in 
1781.  It  joins  the  town  on  the  south. 
The  precise  spot  where  General  O'Harra 
is  said  to  have  delivered  up  his  sword  and 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  his  com- 
mander, is  now  marked  by  a  couple  of 
poplar  trees,  which  were  planted  by  some 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  The 
field  itself  is  nearly  a  plain,  and  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  chosen. 

Next  in  order  was  the  "Moore  house,** 
in  the  eastern  parlor  of  which  Comwallis 
signed  the  articles  of  capitulation.  The 
place  is  now  called  the  "  Temple  Farm," 
and  the  house,  which  is  of  wood,  appears 
much  as  it  did  when  occupied  by  Com- 
wallis. It  is  outside  of  the  entrenchments, 
and  within  musket  shot  of  them  on  the 
east.  A  lawn  of  some  three  hundred 
yards  in  extent  slopes  from  the  house  to 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  although  the 
place  ^ows  some  evidences  of  dilapidation, 
it  has  a  pleasant  aspect.  On  the  fann 
there  is  an  ancient  mdosure  of  bricks, 
which  the  tradition  of  the  country  says 
was  formerly  a  tower,  and  built  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  savages.  We  saw  no 
traces  of  a  tower ;  but  from  the  extent 
of  the  ground  Trailed  in.  and  the  number 
of  tombs  which  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained, it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was 
intended  originally  as  a  burial-place.  Only 
one  of  the  tombs  is  now  to  be  seen,  and 
it  bears  an  inscription  of  a  date  only 
forty-seven  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Virginia  by  Europeans  at  Jamestown. 
The  inscription,  which  is  still  very  per- 
fect, is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  heraldic 
device,  which  of  course  is  unintelligible  to 
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QB  republicans.  The  figure  of' an  animal 
whidi  we  pronounoed  a  goat,  seems  to 
predominate,  but  of  its  signification  in  a 
ooat  of  arms  we  must  confess  ignorance. 
The  inscription  reads  thus : 

M^or  WILLIAM  OOOGH, 
dyed,  Oetob.S9th,  1666. 

••  WithJn  this  Unah,  tbere  doth  Interred  U«^ 
No  ab^tt,  but  MilwtADoe,  trae  noMHty : 
Itaelt  ttioogb  yoQog,  In  yeaxt  bnt  tventy-nln^ 
Yet  gnoed  with  Bstaie's  OMmdl  and  divine^ 
The  ehnrcb  from  him  did  good  partldpftte^ 
In  eoonBell  nre,  fit  to  adorn  a  state." 

Before  taking  a  survey  of  the  battle- 
field, we  were  advised  to  paj  our  respects 
to  an  aged  inhabitant  of  the  place,  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Anderson.  Being  at  the 
same  time  assured,  that  although  utter 
strangers,  and  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing ourselves,  we  would  meet  not 
only  with  a  polite,  but  a  cordial  reception : 
this  was  all  verified ;  but  Mr.  Anderson, 
on  account  of  his  age  and  the  threatening 
state  of  the  weather,  was  compelled  to 
excuse  himself  from  walking  over  the 
grounds  with  us,  yet  he  gave  us  such  in- 
formation as  was  of  great  assistance  to 
us  in  our  subsequent  researches;  and 
alter  we  had  been  over  the  field,  he  ad- 
dressed us  a  polite  note,  8a3ring  that  if  the 
inspection  of  an  authentic  plot  of  the 
works  with  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces  correctly  noted  down,  would  be  of 
any  assistance  to  tis,  he  had  one  in  his 
possession  which  it  would  afibrd  him 
pleasure  to  exhibit.  The  plot  Was  made 
by  an  officer,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege,  and  while  the  forces  were  still  in 
position:  and  if  our  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, the  survey  was  made,  while  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  under  dis- 


cussion. It  is  probably  the  only  contem- 
poraneous plot  of  the  field  now  extant. 
We,  of  course,  very  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  the  invitation,  and  were  much 
gratified  by  an  inspection  of  the  map, 
which  enabled  us  to  verify  some  of  our 
note&  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  bom 
during  the  siege,  and  of  coarse  is  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  has  resided  nearljr 
all  his  life  in  Yorktown ;  consequently,  it 
has  been  in  his  power  to  gather  many 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
siege,  from  those  who  were  active  partici- 
pators in  it  These  may  be  denominated 
its  unwritten  history,  and  are  highly  in*^ 
teresting.  Besides  the  incidents,  he  has 
collected  numerous  relics  at  difierent 
times  from  the  field ;  among  those  which 
he  showed  us  was  a  small  belt-plate, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  "A.  Gordon, 
Guards,"  and  several  others,  one  with  a 
date  as  far  back  as  1755.  He  also  ex- 
hibited part  of  a  wax-candle,  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Comwallis.  Tbere 
was  also  a  heavy  dragoon^s  sabre,  and  a 
cart  load  of  cannon-shot  and  bomb-shells. 
An  excavation  in  the  marl  banks  of  the 
river,  fancifully  called  "  Comwallis'a 
Cave,"  is  exhibited  as  the  place  where  the 
British  commander  took  refuge  during 
the  bombardment.  This,  of  course,  ia 
improbable,  as  no  military  man  of  reputa- 
tion could  behave  in  this  way,  without 
sufiering  disgrace.  The  place,  as  it  is 
comparatively  dry  and  secure  from  shot 
firom  the  town  side,  was  probably  used  as 
a  magazine  of  some  kind.  Its  extent  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  suppose  it  was  a 
store  for  provisions ;  hence  the  inference 
seems  natural,  that  it  was  occupied  as  a 
powder  magazine. 


SEA   FROM   SHORE. 

**  Argoeiea  of  magic  Villa, 
Pilota  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  eoatly  talea^' 

■*Oomo  unto  these  yellow  aandib" 
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IN  the  month  of  June,  Prue  and  I  like 
to  walk  upon  the  Battery  toward 
sunset,  and  watch  the  steamers,  crowded 
with  passengers,  bound  for  the  pleasant 
l^aces  along  the  coast  where  people  pass 
the  hot  months.  Sea-side  lodgings  are 
not  very  comfortable,  I  am  told,  but  who 
would  not  be  a  little  pinched  in  his  cham- 
ber, if  his  windows  looked  upon  the  sea? 
In  such  praises  of  the  ocean  do  I  indulge 


at  such  times,  and  so  respectfully  do  I  r^ 
gard  the  sailors  who  may  chance  to  pass, 
that  Prue  often  says,  with  her  shrewd 
smile,  that  my  mind  is  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  full  of  abortive  nuirine  hopes 
and  wishes,  broken-legged  intentions, 
blind  regrets,  and  desires,  whose  hands 
have  been  shot  away  in  some  hard  bat- 
tle of  experience,  so  that  they  cannot 
grasp  the  results  towards  which  thej 
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reach.  She  is  right,  as  nsual.  Such 
hopes  and  intontions  do  lie,  ruined  and 
hopeless  now,  strewn  about  the  placid  con- 
tentment of  my  mental  life,  as  the  old 
pensioners  sit  about  the  grounds  at  Chel- 
sea, maimed  and  musing  in  the  quiet 
morning  sunshine.  Many  a  one  among 
them  thinks  what  a  Nelson  he  would  have 
been  if  both  his  legs  had  not  been  pre- 
maturely carried  away;  or  in  what  a  Tra- 
falgar of  triumph  he  would  hare  ended, 
ifj  unfortunately,  he  had  not  happened  to 
have  been  blown  blind  by  the  explosion 
of  that  unlucky  magazine.  So  I  dream, 
sometimes,  of  a  straight  scarlet  collar, 
stiff  with  gold  lace,  around  my  neck,  in- 
stead of  this  limp  white  cravat ;  and  I 
have  even  brandished  my  quUl  at  the 
office  so  cutlass-wise,  that  Titbottom  has 
paused  in  his  additions  and  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  doubted  whether  I  should  come 
out  quite  square  in  my  petty 'cash.  Yet 
he  understands  it  Titbottom  was  bom 
in  Nantucket. 

That  is  the  secret  of  my  fondness  for 
the  sea :  I  was  born  by  it.  Not  more 
surely  do  Savoyards  pine  for  the  moun- 
tains, or  Cockneys  for  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  than  those  who  are  bom  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean,  to  retum  to 
it  and  renew  their  fealty.  In  dreams 
the  children  of  the  sea  hear  its  voice.  I 
have  read  in  some  book  of  travels  that 
certain  tribes  of  Arabs  have  no  name  for 
the  ocean,  and  that  when  they  came  to 
the  shore  for  the  first  time,  they  asked 
with  eager  sadness,  as  if  penetrated  by 
the  conviction  of  a  superior  beauty.  "  what 
is  that  desert  of  water  more  beautiful 
than  the  land  ?  "  And  in  the  translations  of 
German  stones  which  Adoniram  and  the 
other  children  read,  and  into  which  I  oc- 
casionally look  in  the  evening  when  they 
are  gone  to  bed, — for  I  like  to  know  what 
interests  my  children, — I  find  that  the 
Germans,  who  do  not  live  near  the  sea, 
love  the  fairy  lore  of  water,  and  tell  the 
sweet  stories  of  Undine  and  Melusina,  as 
if  they  had  especial  charm  for  them,  be- 
cause their  country  is  inland. 

We  who  know  the  sea  have  less  fairy 
feehng  about  it,  but  our  realities  are  ro- 
mance. My  earliest  remembrances  are  of 
a  long  range  of  old,  half  dilapidated 
stores ;  red  brick  stores  with  steep  wooden 
roofs  and  stone  window  frames  and  door 
frames,  which  stood  upon  docks  built  as 
if  for  immense  trade  with  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Generally  there  were  only 
a  few  sloops  moored  to  the  tremendous 
posts,  which  I  fancied  could  easily  hold 
fast  a  Spanish  Armada  in  a  tropical  hur- 
^  ricane.    But  sometimes  a  great  ship,  an 


East  Tndiaman,  came  failing  ap  the  har- 
bor, slowly,  lazily,  with  rusty,  seamed, 
blistered  sides,  and  dingy  sails,  with  an 
air  of  indolent  self-importance  and  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  which  inspired 
me  with  profound  respect  If  the  ship 
had  ever  chanced  to  run  down  a  ro wboat 
or  a  sloop,  or  any  specimen  of  smalle/ 
craft,  I  should  only  have  wondered  at  the 
temerity  of  any  floating  thing  in  crossing 
the  path  of  such  supreme  majesty.  The 
ship  was  chained  and  cabled  to  the  old 
dock,  and  then  came  the  disembowelling. 

IIow  the  stately  monster  had  been 
fattening  upon  foreign  spoils !  How 
it  had  gorged  itself  (such  galleons  did 
never  seem  to  me  of  the  feminine  gender) 
with  the  luscious  treasures  of  the  tropics ! 
It  had  lain  its  lazy  length  along  the  shores 
of  China,  and  sucked  in  whole  flowery 
harvests  of  tea.  The  equatorial  sun  flash- 
ed through  the  strong  wicker  prisons, 
bursting  with  bananas  and  nectarcan  fruits 
that  eschew  the  temperate  zone.  Steams 
of  camphor,  of  sandal  wood,  arose  from  the 
bold.  Sailors  chanting  cabalistic  strains, 
that  had  to  my  ear,  a  shrill  and  monoton- 
ous pathos,  like  the  uniform  rising  and 
falling  of  an  autumn  wind,  turned  cranks 
that  lifted  the  bales,  and  boxes,  and  crates, 
and  swung  them  ashore.  But  to  my 
mind  the  spell  of  their  singing  raised  the 
fragrant  freight,  and  not  the  crank.  Mad- 
agascar and  Ceylon  appeared  at  the  mys- 
tic bidding  of  the  song.  The  placid  sun- 
shine of  the  docks  was  perfumed  with 
India.  The  universal  calm  of  southern 
seas  poured  from  the  bosom  of  the  ship, 
over  the  quiet,  half  decaying  old  northern 
port.  Long  after  the  confusion  of  un- 
loading was  over,  and  the  sliip  lay  as  if 
all  voyages  were  ended,  I  dared  to  creep 
timorously  along  the  edge  of  the  dock, 
and  at  great  risk  of  falling  in  the  black 
water  of  its  huge  shadow,  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  the  hot  hulk,  and  so  estab- 
lished a  mystic  and  exquisite  connection 
with  Pacific  islands,  with  palm  groves  and 
all  the  passionate  beauties  they  embower, 
with  jungles,  Bengal  tigers,  pepper,  ana 
the  crushed  feet  of  Chinese  fairies.  I 
touched  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Happy  Islands.  I  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  heat  I  felt  was  of  our 
northern  sun ;  to  my  finer  sympathy  it 
burned  with  equatorial  fervors. 

The  freight  was  piled  in  the  old  stores. 
I  believe  that  many  of  them  remain,  but 
they  have  lost  their  character.  When  I 
knew  them,  not  only  was  I  younger,  but 
partial  decay  had  overtaken  the  town ;  at 
least  the  bulk  of  its  India  trade  had 
shifted  to  New  York  and  Boston.    Bat 
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tlie  applknccs  remained.  There  was  no 
throng  of  busy  traffickers,  but  after  school, 
in  the  afternoon,  I  strolled  by  and  gazca 
into  the  solemn  interiors.  Silence  reign- 
ed within, — silence,  dimness,  and  piles  of 
foreign  treasure.  Vast  coils  of  cable,  like 
tame  boa-constrictors,  served  as  seats  for 
men  with  large  stomachs,  and  heavy  wat<;h 
seals,  and  nankeen  trousers,  who  sat 
looking  oat  of  the  door  toward  the  ships, 
with  little  other  sign  Of  life  than  an  occa- 
sional low  talking  as  if  in  their  sleep. 
Huge  hogsheads  perspiring  brown  sugar 
and  oozing  slow  molasses,  as  if  nothing 
tropical  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  but 
must  continually  expand,  and  exude,  and 
overflow,  stood  against  the  walls,'  and 
bad  an  architectural  significance,  for  they 
darkly  reminded  me  of  Egyptian  prints, 
and  in  the  duskiness  of  the  low  vaulted 
store  seemed  cyclopean  columns  incom- 
plete. Btrange  festoons  and  heaps  of 
bags,  square  piles  of  square  boxes  cased 
in  mats,  bales  of  airy  summer  stuffs, 
which,  even  in  winter,  scoffed  at  cold,  and 
shamed  it  by  audacious  assumption  of 
eternal  sun,  little  specimen  boxes  of  pre- 
cious dyes  that  even  now  shine  through 
my  memory,  like  whole  Venetian  schools 
unpainted, — these  were  all  there  in  rich 
confusion.  The  stores  had  a  twilight  of 
dimness,  the  air  was  spicy  with  scores  of 
mingled  odors.  I  liked  to  look  suddenly 
in  from  the  glare  of  sunlight  outside,  and 
then  the  cool  sweet  dimness  was  like  the 
palpable  breath  of  the  far  off  island- 
groves  ;  and  if  only  some  parrot  or  macaw, 
hung  within,  would  flaunt  with  glistening 
plumage  in  his  cage,  and  as  the  gay  hue 
flashed  in  a  chance  sunbeam,  call  in 
his  hard,  shrill  voice,  as  if  thrusting 
sharp  sounds  upon  a  glistening  wire 
from  out  that  grateful  gloom,  then  the 
enchantment  was  complete,  and  with- 
oat  moving,  I  was  drcumnavigating  the 
globe. 

From  the  old  stores  and  the  docks 
slowly  crumbling,  touched,  I  know  not 
why  nor  how,  by  the  pensive  air  of  past 
prosperity,  I  rambled  out  of  the  town  on 
those  well  remembered  afternoons,  to  the 
fields  that  lay  upon  hill-sides  over  the 
harbor,  and  there  sat  looking  out  to  sea, 
fimcying  some  distant  sail  pi*ooeeding  to 
the  glorious  ends  of  the  earth,  to  be  my 
type  and  image,  who  would  so  sail  stately 
and  successful  to  all  the  glorious  ports 
of  the  Future.  Going  home,  I  returned 
by  the  stores,  which  black  porters  were 
closing.  But  I  stood  long,  looking  in, 
saturating  my  imagination,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared, my  clothes,  with  the  spicy  sug- 
gestion.   J^or  when  I  reached  home  my 


thrifty  mother, — another  Prue, — came 
snufiing  and  smelling  about  me. 

"  Why  \  my  son,  (muff,  snuff.)  where 
have  vou  been?  (Snuf^  enuff,)  Has 
the  baker  been  making  (snuff)  ginger- 
bread ?  Yod  smell  as  if  youM  been  in 
{snuff  snuff)  a  bag  of  cinnamon." 

"  Pve  only  been  on  the  wharves,  mo- 
ther." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  vou  haven't 
stuck  up  your  clothes  with  molasses. 
Wharves  are  dirty  places,  and  dangerous. 
You  must  take  *care  of  yourself,  my  son. 
Really  this  smell  is  (snuffs  snuffs)  very 
strong." 

But  I  departed  from  the  maternal  pre- 
sence, proud  and  happy.  I  was  aromatic. 
I  bore  about  with  me  the  true  foreign  air. 
Whoever  smelt  me  smelt  distant  coun- 
tries. I  had  nutmeg,  spices,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves,  without  the  jolly  red-nose. 
I  pleased  myself  with  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indies.  I  was  in  good 
odor  with  myself,  and  all  the  world, 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  surely 
Nature  makes  kindly  provision.  An  im- 
agination 80  easily  excited  as  mine  could 
not  have  escaped  disappoinUnent  if  it  had 
had  ample  opportunity  and  experience  of 
the  lands  it  so  longed  to  see.  Therefore, 
although  I  made  the  India  voyage,  I  have 
never  been  a  traveller,  and  saving  the 
little  time  I  was  ashore  in  India,  1  did 
n^t  lose  the  sense  of  novelty  and  romancOi 
which  the  first  sight  of  foreign  lands  in- 
spires. That  little  time  was  all  my  foreign 
traveL  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  see  now  that 
I  should  never  have  found  the  country 
from  which  that  East  Indiaman  of  my 
early  days  arrived.  The  palm  groves  do 
not  grow  with  which  that  hand  laid  upon 
the  ship  placed  me  in  magic  connection. 
And  as  for  the  lovely  Indian  maid  whom 
the  palmy  arches  bowered,  she  has  long 
since  clasped  some  native  lover  to  her 
bosom,  and,  ripened  into  mild  maternity, 
how  should  I  know  her  now  ? 

''  You  would  find  her  quite  as  easily 
now  as  then,"  says  my  Prue,  when  I 
speak  of  it. 

She  is  right  again,  as  usual,  that  pre- 
cious woman,  and  it  is  therefore  I  feel 
that  if  the  chances  of  life  have  moored 
me  fast  to  a  bookkeeper's  desk,  they  have 
left  all  the  lands  I  longed  to  see  fairer  and 
fresher  in  my  mind  than  they  could  ever 
be  in  my  memory.  Upon  my  only  voy- 
age I  used  to  climb  into  the  top  and  search 
the  horizon  for  the  shore.  But  now  in  a 
moment  of  calm  thought  I  see  a  more 
Indian  India  than  ever  mariner  discern- 
ed, and  do  not  envy  the  youths  who  go 
there  and  make  fortunes,  who  wear  grass- 
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cloth  jackets,  drink  iced  beer^  and  eat 
curry,  whose  minds  fall  asleep,  and  whose 
bodies  have  liver  complaints.  Unseen  by 
me  forever,  nor  ever  regretted,  shall  wave 
the  Egyptian  palms  and  the  Italian  pines. 
Untrodden  by  me  the  Forum  shall  still 
echo  with  the  fbot&ll  of  imperial  Rome^ 
and  the  Parthenon,  unrifled  of  its  mar- 
bles, look  perfect  across  the  Egean  blue. 
My  young  friends  return  from  their  for- 
eign tours  elate  with  the  smiles  of  a 
nameless  Italian  or  a  Parisian  belle.  I 
know  no  such  cheap  delights  j  I  am  a  suit- 
or of  Vittoria  Golonna ;  I  walk  with 
Tasso  along  the  terraced  garden  of  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  look  to  see  Beatrice 
smiling  down  the  rich  gloom  of  the 
cvpress  shade.  You  staid  at  ih&H6tel 
JEuropa  in  Venice,  at  DanielWs^  or  the 
Leone  bianco;  I  am  the  guest  of  Marino 
Faliero,  and  I  whisper  to  his  wife  as  we 
dimb  the  giant's  staircase  in  the  summer 
moonlight. 

"AhlBenzaamaro 
Andare  sal  mare, 
Col  spoao  del  mare, 
Kon  pao  oonsolare." 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  did 
not  care  to  .dine  with  you  and  Aurelia 
last  July,  that  I  am  content  not  to  stand 
in  St  Peter's.  Alas !  if  I  could  see  the 
end  of  it,  it  would  not  be  St.  Peter's. 
For  those  of  us  whom  Nature  means  to 
keep  at  home,  she  provides  entertainmei|t. 
One  man  goes  four  thousand  miles  to 
Italy,  and  does  not  see  it  he  is  so  short- 
sighted. Another  is  so  lar-sighted  that 
he  stays  in  his  room  and  sees  more  than 
Italy. 

But  for  this  very  reason  that  it  washes 
the  splendid  shores  of  my  possible  Europe 
and  Asia^the  sea  draws  me  constantly  to 
itself.  Before  I  came  to  New  York, 
while  I  was  still  a  clerk  in  Boston,  court- 
ing Prue,  and  living  out  of  town,  I  never 
knew  of  a  ship  sailing  for  India  or  'even 
for  England  and  France,  but  I  went  up 
to  the  State  House  cupola  or  to  the  ol>- 
servatorv  on  some  friend's  house  in  Roz- 
bury,  where  I  could  not  be  interrupted, 
and  there  watched  the  departure.  The 
sails  hung  ready;  the  ship  lay  in  the 
stream;  busy  little  boats  and  puffing 
steamers  darting  about  it,  clung  to  its, 
side,  paddled  away  from  it,  or  led  the  way 
to  sea,  as  minnows  might  pilot  a  whsde. 
The  anchor  was  slowly  swung  at  the  bow^ 
I  could  not  hear  the  siulor's  sone,  but  X 
knew  they  were  singing.  I  -could  not  see 
the  parting  of  friends,  but  I  knew  fare- 
wells were  spoken.  1  did  not  share  the 
confusion,  although  I  knew  what  bustle 
there  was^  what  hurry,  what  shouting, 


what  creaking,  what  fall  of  {opes  and 
iron,  what  sharp  oaths,  low  laughs,  whis- 
pers, i^obs.  But  I  was  cool,  high,  separate. 
To  me  it  was 

"A  painted  ahip 
ITpoD  a  painted  ocean.  ** 

The  sails  were  shaken  out,  and  the  ship 
began  to  move.  It  was  a  fair  breeze,  per- 
haps, and  no  steamer  was  needed^  tow 
her  away.  She  receded  down  the  bay. 
Friends  turned  back,— I  could  not  see 
them, — ^and  waved  their  hands,  and  wiped 
their  eyes^  and  went  home  to  dinner.  Fai^ 
ther  and  urther  from  the  ships  at  anchor 
the  lessening  vessel  became  single  and 
solitary  upon  the  water.  The  sun  sank 
in  the  west;  but  I  watched  her  stilL 
Every  flash  of  her  sails  as  she  tacked  and 
turned,  thrilled  mv  heart  Yet  Prue  was 
not  on  board.  I  had  never  seen  one  of 
the  passengers  or  the  crew.  I  did  not 
know  the  consignees  nor  the  name  of  the 
vessel.  I  had  shipped  no  adventure  nor 
risked  any  insurance,  nor  made  any  bet, 
but  my  eyes  clung  to  her  as  Ariadnie's  to 
the  fading  sail  of  Bacchus.  The  ship  was 
freighted  with  more  than  appeared  upon 
her  papers,  yet  she  was  not  a  smuggler. 
She  bore  all  \here  was  of  that  nameless 
lading,  yet  the  next  ship  would  carry  as 
much.  She  was  freighted  with  &ncy. 
My  hopes  and  wishes,  and  vague  desires 
were  all  on  board.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
treasure  not  less  rich  than  that  which 
filled  the  East  Indiaman  at  the  old  dock 
in  my  boyhood.  When  at  lengtJi  the 
ship  was  a  sparkle  upon  the  horizon,  I 
waved  my  hand  in  last  farewell,  I  strained 
my  eyes  for  a  last  glimpse.  My  mind 
had  gone  to  sea,  and  had  left  noise  behind. 
But  now  I  heard  again  the  multitudinous 
murmur  of  the  city,  and  went  down 
rapidly,  and  threaded  the  short,  narrow 
streets  to  the  office.  Yet,  believe  it 
every  dream  of  that  day,  as  I  watched 
the  vessel,  was  written  at  night  to  Prue. 
She  knew  that  my  heart  had  not  sailed 
away. 

Those  days  are  long  past  now.  but  still 
I  walk  upon  the  Batt^  and  look  toward 
the  Narrows,  and  know  that  beyond  them 
separated  only  by  the  sea,  are  many  of 
whom  I  would  so  gladly  know,  and  so 
rarely  hear.  The  sea  rolls  between  us 
like  the  lapse  of  dusky  ages.  They 
trusted  themselves  to  it,  and  it  bore  them 
away  ^  and  &r  as  if  into  the  past 
Last  night  I  read  of  Antony,  but  I  have 
not  hei^  from  Christopher  these  many 
months,  and  by  so  much  farther  awav  is 
he,  80  much  older  and  more  remote  than 
Antony.  As  for  William,  he  is  as  vague 
as  any  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  ante- 
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Pbaraonic  dynasties.  It  is  the  sea  that 
has  done  it,  it  has  carried  them  off  and 
pat  them  awaj  upon  its  other  side.  It  is 
fortunate  the  sea  did  not  put  them  upon 
its  underside.  Are  they  hale  and  happy 
still  ?  Is  their  hair  gray,  and  have 
they  moustachios  ?  Or  have  they  taken 
to  wigs  and  crutches  ?  Are  they  popes 
orca^inals  yet?  Do  they  feast  with 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  or  preach  red  republic-  . 
«nism  to  the  Council  of  Ten  ?  Do  they 
Bing.  Behold  how  brightly  breaks  the 
morning  with  Massaniello,  and  do  they 
laugh  at  Ulysses  and  skip  ashore  to  the 
Syrens  1  Has  Mesrour,  chief  of  the  Eu- 
nuchs, caught  them  with  Zobeide  in  the 
calipVs  garden,  or  have  they  made  cheese 
cakes  without  pepper  ?  Friends  of  my 
youth,  where  in  your  wanderings  have  you 
tasted  the  blissful  Lotus,  that  you  neither 
come  nor  send  us  tidings  ? 

Across  the  sea  also  came  idle  rumors, 
as  false  reports  steal  into  history  and  de- 
file fair  fames.  Was  it  longer  ago  than 
yesterday  that  I  walked  with  my  cousin, 
then  recently  a  widow,  and  talked  with 
her  of  the  countries  to  which  she  meant  to 
sail  ?  She  was  young,  and  dark-eyed,  and 
wore  great  hoops  of  gold,  barbaric  gold,  in 
her  ears.  The  hope  of  Italy,  the  thought  of 
living  there,  had  risen  like  a  dawn  in  the 
darkness  of  her  mind.  I  talked  and  lis- 
tened bv  rapid  turns.  Was  it  longer  ago 
than  yesterday  that  she  told  me  of  her 
splendid  plans,  how  palaces  tapestri^  with 
gorgeous  paintings  should  be  cheaply 
hired,  and  the  best  of  teachers  lead  her 
children  to  the  completest  and  most  vari- 
ous knowledge ;  how,^-andwith  her  slen- 
der pittance  ! — ^she  should  have  a  box  at 
the  opera,  and  a  carriage,  and  liveried  ser- 
Tants,  and  in  perfect  health  and  youth. 
lead  a  perfect  life  in  a  perfect  climate  ? 
And  now  what  do  I  hear?  Why  does  a 
tear  sometimes  drop  so  audibly  upon  my 
paper,  that  Titbottom  looks  across  with 
a  sort  of  mild  rebuking  glance  of  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  kind  to  let  even  a  single  tear 
fall,  when  an  ocean  of  tears  is  pent  up  in 
hearts  that  would  biu^t  and  overflow  if 
bnt  one  drop  should  force  its  way  out. 
Why  across  the  sea  came  faint  gusty  sto- 
ries, like  low  voices  in  the  wind,  of  a  clois- 
ter^ garden  and  sunny  seclusion — and  a 
life  of  unknown  and  unexplained  luxury? 
What  is  this  picture  of  a  pale  face  show- 
ered with  streaming  black  hair,  and  large 
sad  eyes  looking  upon  lovely  and  noble 
-children  playing  in  the  sunshine — and  a 
brow  pained  with  thoughts  straming  into 
their  destiny  ?  Who  is  this  figure,  a  man 
tall  and  comely,  with  melting  eyes  and 
g;noefal  motion,  who  comes  and  goes  at 


pleasure,  who  is  not  a  husband,  yet  hag 
the  key  of  the  cloistered  garden  ?  I  do 
not  know.  They  are  secrets  of  the  sea. 
The  pictures  pass  before  ray  mind  sudden- 
ly and  unawares,  and  I  feel  the  tears  ris- 
ing that  I  would  gladly  repress.  Titbot- 
tom looks  at  me,  then  stands  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  office  and  leans  his  brow 
against  the  cold  iron  bars,  and  looks  down 
into  the  little  square  paved  court.  I  take 
my  hat  and  steal  out  of  the  office  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  slowly  pace  the  hurrying 
streets.  Meek-eyed  Alice  !  magnificent 
Mauri !  sweet  baby  Lilian !  why  does  the 
sea  imprison  you  so  far  away,  when  will 
you  return  ?  where  do  you  linger  ?  Tho 
water  laps  idly  about  the  docks, — lies  calm, 
or  gayly  heaVes.  Whv  does  it  bring  mo 
doubts  and  fears  noir,  that  brought  such 
bounty  of  beauty  in  the  days  long  gone? 

I  remember  that  the  day  when  mjr  dark 
haired  cousin,  with  hoops  of  barbaric  gold 
in  her  ears,  sailed  for  Italy,  was  quarter  day 
when  we  balanced  the  books.  It  was 
nearly  noon,  and  in  my  impatience  to  be 
away^  I  bad  not  added  my  columns  with 
sufficient  care.  The  inexorable  hand  of 
the  office  clock  pointed  solemnly  towards 
twelve,  and  the  remorseless  pendulum 
ticked  solemnly  to  noon.  To  a  man  whose 
pleasures  are  not  many,  and  rather  small, 
the  loss  of  such  am  event  as  saying  far^ 
well  and  wishing  God  speed  to  a  friend  go- 
ing for  Europe,  is  a  great  loss.  It  was  so 
especially  because  there  was  always  more 
to  me,  in  every  departure,  than  the  part- 
ing and  the  farewell.  I  was  gradually  re- 
nouncing this  pleasure  as  I  saw  small 
prospect  of  ending  before  noon,  when 
Titbottom,  after  looking  at  me  a  moment,, 
came  to  my  side  of  the  desk,  and  said : 

"  I  should  like  to  finish  tnat  for  you.** 

I  looked  at  him :  poor  Titbottom !  he 
had  no  friends  to  wish  God  speed  upon 
any  journey.  I  quietly  wiped  my  pen, 
took  down  my  hat,  and  went  out.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  sail  packets  and  less  regu- 
larity, when  going  to  Europe  was  more  of 
an  epoch  in  life.  How  gayly  my  oousia 
stood  upon  the  deck  and  detailed  to  me 
her  plans !  How  merrily  the  children, 
shouted  and  sang !  How  long  I  held  my 
cousin's  little  hand  in  mine,  and  gazed  in- 
to her  great  eyes,  remembering  Qiat  they 
would  see  and  touch  the  things  that  were 
invisible  to  me  for  ever,  but  all  the  more 
precious  and  fair !  She  kissed  me — I  was 
younger  then — there  were  tears,  I  remem- 
ber, and  prayers,  and  promises,  a  waving 
handkerdiief, — a  fading  sail. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw 
another  parting  of  the  same  kind.  I  was 
not  a  principal,  only  a  spectator ;  bat  so- 
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fond  am  I  of  sharing,  afar  o£f  as  it  were, 
and  unseen,  the  sympathies  of  human  be- 
ings, that  I  cannot  avoid  often  going  to 
the  dock  upon  steamer-days  and  giving 
myself  to  that  pleasant  and  melancholy 
observation.  There  is  always  a  crowd, 
but  this  day  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
advance  through  the  masses  of  people. 
The  eager  faces  hurried  by ;  a  constant 
stream  poured  up  the  gangway  into  the 
steamer,  and  the  upper  deck,  to  which  I 
gradually  made  my  way,  was  crowded 
with  the  passengers  and  their  friends. 
There  was  one  group  upon  which  my  eyes 
first  fell  and  upon  which  my  memory  lin- 
gers. A  glance,  brilliant  as  daybreak, — 
a  voice, 

**  Her  voice's  mnslc,— call  it  the  wcll^  babbling,  the 
bird's  warb  V 

a  goddess  girdled  with  flowers,  and  smiling 
farewell  upon  a  circle  of  worshippers,  to 
each  one  of  whom  that  gracious  calmness 
made  the  smile  sweeter,  and  the  farewell 
more  sad, — other  figures,  other  flowers, 
an  angel  face —all  these  I  saw  in  that 
group  as  I  was  swayed  up  and  down  the 
deck  by  the  eager  swarm  of  people.  The 
hour  came,  and  I  went  on  shore  with  the 
rest.  The  plank  was  drawn  away, — the 
captain  raised  his  hand — the  huge  steamer 
slowly  moved, — a  cannon  was  tired — the 
ship  was  gone. 

The  sun  sparkled  upon  the  water  as 
they  sailed  away.  In  five  minutes  the 
steamer  was  as  separated  from  the  shore 
as  if  it  had  been  at  sea  a  thousand  years, 
I  leaned  against  a  post  upon  the  dock  and 
looked  around.  Ranged  uuon  the  edge 
of  the  wharf  stood  that  bana  of  worship- 
pers, waving  handkerchiefs  and  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  the  last  smile  of  farewell, 
—did  any  eager  selfish  eye  hope  to  see 
a  tear?  They  to  whom  the  handker- 
dhiefk  were  waved  stood  high  upon  the 
stem,  holding  flowers.  Over  them  hung 
the  great  flag,  raised  by  the  gentle  wind 
into  the  graceful  folds  of  a  canopy,— say 
rather  a  gorgeous  gonfalon  waved  over 
that  triumphant  departure,  over  that  su- 
preme ^outh,  and  bloom,  and  beauty, 
going  out  across  the  mystic  ocean  to 
carry  a  finer  charm  and  more  human 
splendor  into  those  realms  of  my  imagi- 
nation beyond  the  sea.  **  You  will  return, 
O  youth  and  beauty ! "  I  said  to  my  dream- 
ing and  foolish  self,  as  I  contemplated 
Chose  fair  figures,  richer  than  Alexander 
with  Indian  spoils.  All  that  historic  as- 
sociation, that  copious  civilization,  those 
grandeurs  and  graces  of  art^  that  variety 
and  picturesqueness  of  life, 'will  mellow  and 
deepen   your  experience   even   as   time 


silently  touches  those  old  pictures  into  a 
more  persuasive  and  pathetic  beauty,  and 
as  this  increasing  summer  sheds  ever  soft- 
er lustre  upon,  the  landscape.  You  will 
return  conquerors  and  not  conquered. 
You  will  bring  Europe,  even  as  Aurelian 
brought  Zenobia  captive,  to  deck  your 
homeward  triumph.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  these  clouds  break  away,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  sun  presses  out  and  floods 
*  all  the  air,  and  the  land,  and  the  water, 
with  light  that  graces  with  happy  omens 
your  stately  farewell." 

But  if  my  faded  face,  looked  after  them 
with  such  earnest  and  longing  emotion, — 
I,  a  solitary  old  man,  unknown  to  those 
fair  beings,  and  standing  apart  from  that 
band  of  lovers,  yet  in  that  moment  bound 
more  closely  to  them  than  they  knew, — 
how  was  it  with  those  whose  hearts  sailed 
away  with  that  youth  and  beauty?  I 
watched  them  closely  from  behind  my 
post.  I  knew  that  life  had  paused  with 
them  ;  that  the  world  stood  still.  I  knew 
that  the  long,  long  summer  would  be  only 
a  yearning  regret.  I  knew  that  each  asked 
himself  the  mournful  question,  "  Is  this 
parting  typical — this  slow,  sad,  sweet  reces- 
sion?" And  I  knew  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  ask  whether  they  should  meet 
again,  nor  to  contemplate  the  chances  of 
the  sea. 

The  steamer  swept  on,  she  was  near 
Staten  Island,  and  a  final  gun  boomed 
far  and  low  across  the  water.  The  crowd 
was  dispersing,  but  the  little  group  re- 
mained. Was  it  ^ot  all  that  Hood  had 
sung? 

**  I  saw  thee,  lovely  Inoi, 
Desoend  along  the  shore 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 
And  bannon  waved  before; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay. 
And  snowy  plumes  they  wore ; — 
It  wonld  have  been  a  beaateoos  dx«UB, 
If  It  had  been  no  more  1 " 

**  0  youth ! "  I  said  to  them  without 
speaking,  ^^be  it  gently  said  as  it  is 
solemnly  thought,  should  they  return  no 
more,  yet  in  your  memories  the  high  hour 
of  their  lovdiness  is  for  ever  enshrined. 
Should  they  come  no  more  they  never 
will  be  old,  nor  changed,  to  yon.  You 
will  wax  and  wane,  you  will  suffer,  and 
struggle,  and  grow  old,  but  this  summer 
vision  will  smile,  immortal,  upon  your 
lives,  and  they  shall  shed  for  ever,  undef^ 
that  slowly  waving  flag,  smiling  hope  and 
peace.  ft  is  so  elsewhere ;  it  is  the  ten- 
derness of  Nature.  Long,  long  ago,  we 
lost  our  firstrbom,  Prue  and  I.  Since 
then,  we  have  grown  older,  and  our  chil- 
dren with  us.      Change  oomeS|  and  grie^ 
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perhaps,  and  decay.  We  are  happy,  our 
children  are  .obedient  and  gay.  But 
should  Prue  live  until  she  has  lost  us  all, 
and  laid  us,  gray  and  weary.  In  our 
graves,  she  will  have  always  one  babe  in 
her  heart.  Every  mother  who  has  lost 
an  infant,  has  gained  a  child  of  immortal 
youth.  "Can  you  find  comfort  here,  lov- 
er;S  whose  mistress  has  sailed  away  ?  " 

I  did  not  ask  the  question  aloud,  I 
thought  it  only,  as  I  watched  the  youths, 
and  turned  away  while  -they  still  stood 
gazing.  One,  I  observed,  climbed  a  post 
and  waved  his  black  hat  before  the  white- 
washed side  of  the  shed  over  the  dock, 
whence  I  supposed  he  would  tumble  into 
the  water.  Another  had  tied  a  handker- 
cfai^  to  the  end  of  a  somewhat  baggy  um- 
brella, and,  in  the  eagerness  of  gazing, 
had  forgotten  to  wave  it,  so  that  it  hung 
moomfully  down,  as  if  overpowered  with 
the  grief  it  could  not  express.  The  en- 
tranced youth  still  held  the  umbrella 
aloft.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  struck 
his  flag ;  or  as  if  one  of  my  cravats  were 
airing  in  that  sunlight  A  negro  carter 
was  joking  with  an  apple-woman  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dock.  The  steamer  was 
out  of  sight.  I  found  that  I  was  belated 
and  hurried  back  to  my  desk.  Alas! 
poor  lovers ;  I  wonder  if  they  are  watch- 
ing still  ?  Has  he  fallen  exhausted  from 
the  post  into  the  water  ?  Is  that  hand- 
kerchief bleached  and  rent  still  pendant 
upon  that  somewhat  baggy  umbrella  ? 

^  Youth  and  beauty  went  to  Europe  to- 
day," said  I  to  Pru^  as  I  stirred  my  tea 
at  evening. 

As  t  spoke,  our  youngest  daughter 
brought  me  the  sugar.  She  is  just  eigh- 
teen^ and  her  name  should  be  Hebe.  I 
took  a  lump  of  sugar  and  looked  at  her. 
She  had  never  seemed  so  lovely,  and  as  I 
dropped  the  lump  in  my  cup,  I  kissed  her. 
I  glanced  at  Prue.  The  dear  woman 
smiled,  but  did  not  answer  my  exclama- 
tion. 

Thus,  without  travelling,  I  travel,  and 
shue  the  emotions  of  those  I  do  not  know. 
But  sometimes  the  old  longing  comes  over 
me  as  in  the  days  when  I  timidly  touched 
the  huge  East  Indiaman,  and  magnetical- 
ly sail^  round  the  world.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  after  the  lovers  and  I  waved 
farewell  to  the  steamer  and  while  the 
lovely.figures  standing  under  the  great 
gonfalons  were  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as 
ever,  that  a  day  of  premature  sunny  sad- 
ness, like  those  of  the  Indian  summer, 
drew  me  away  from  the  office  early  in 
the  afternoon:  for  fortunately  it  is  our 
dull  season  now,  and  even  Titbottom 
sometimes  leaves  the  office  by  five  o'clock. 


Although  why  he  should  leave  it,  or  where 
he  goes,  or  what  he  does,  I  do  not  well 
know.  Before  I  knew  him,  I  used  some- 
times to  meet  him  with  a  man  whom  I 
was  afterwards  told  was  Bartleby,  the 
scrivener.  Even  then  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  rather  clubbed  their  loneliness 
than  made  society  for.  each  other.  Re- 
cently I  have  not  seen  Bartleby;  but 
Titbottom  seems  no  more  solitary  because 
he  is  alone. 

I  strolled  into  the  Battery,  and  as  I 
sauntered  about,  Staten  Island  looked  so 
alluring,  tender-hued  with  summer  and 
melting  in  the  haze,  that  I  resolved  to  in- 
dulge myself  in  a  pleasure-trip.  It  was 
a  little  selfish,  perhaps,  to  go  alone,  but 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  saw  that  if  I 
should  hurry  home  for  Prue  the  trip 
would  be  lost ;  then  I  should  be  disappoint- 
ed and  she  would  be  grieved.  Ought  I 
not  rather  (I  like  to  begin  questions 
which  I  am  going  to  answer  affirmative- 
ly, with  ought^)  to  take  the  trip  and  re- 
count my  adventures  to  Prue  upon  my 
return,  whereby  I  should  actually  enjoy 
the  excursion  and  the  pleasure  of  telling 
her,  while  she  would  enjoy  my  story  and 
be  glad  that  I  was  pleased  ?  Ought  | 
wilfilly  to  deprive  us  both  of  this  various 
enjoyment  by  aiming  at  a  higher,  which, 
in  losing,  we  should  lose  all  ? 

Unfortunately,  just  as  I  was  triumph- 
antly answering  "  Certwnly  not ! "  ano- 
ther question  marched  into  my  mind, 
escorted  by  a  somewhat  defiant  ought, 

"  Ought  I  to  go  when  I  have  such  a 
debate  about  it?" 

But  while  I  was  perplexed  and  scoffing 
at  my  own  scruples,  the  ferry-bell  sud- 
denly rang,  and  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions. Involuntarily  I  hurried  on  board. 
The  boat  slipped  from  the  dock.  I  went 
up  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  bay,  but  just  as  I  sat  down  and 
meant  to  have  said  "  how  beautiful ! "  I 
found  myself  asking : 

"  Ought  I  to  have  come  ?  " 

Lost  in  perplexing  debate  I  saw  little 
of  the  scenery  of  the  bay ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  Prue  and  the  gentle  influence 
of  the  day  plunged  me  into  a  mood  of 
pensive  reverie  which  nothing  tended  to 
destroy,  until  we  suddenly  arrived  at  the 
landing.  As  I  was  stepping  ashore  I  was 
greeted  by  Mr.  Bourne,  who  passes  the 
summer  on  the  island,  and  who  hospitar- 
bly  asked  if  1  were  going  his  way.  His 
way  was  toward  the  southern  end  of  the 
island  and  I  said  yes.  His  pockets  were 
full  or  papers  and  his  brow  of  winnkles, 
BO  when  we  reached  the  point  where  he 
should  turn  o£^  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
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alight,  although  he  was  Tery  anziouB  to 
cany  me  wherever  I  was  going. 

^U  am  only  strolling  about,"  I  answer- 
ed as  I  clambered  carefully  out  of  the 
wagon. 

**  Strolling  about?"  asked  he  in  a  be- 
wildered manner,  "  do  people  stroll  about 
nowadays  ?  " 

<^  Sometimes,"  I  answered,  smiling,  as 
I  pulled  my  trousers  down  over  my  boots^ 
for  they  had  dragged  up  as  I  stepped  out 
of  the  wagon,  ^'  and  beside,  what  can  an 
old  bookkeeper  do  better  in  the  dull 
season  than  stroll  about  this  pleasant  is- 
land and  watch  the  ships  at  sea  ?  " 

Bourne  looked  at  me  with  his  weary 
eyes. 

"  I'd  give  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  a  dull  season,"  said  he,  *'but  as  for 
strolling,  I've  foi^gotten  how." 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  wandered  dreami- 
ly across  the  fields  and  woods,  and  were 
fastened  upon  distant  sails. 

"  It  is  pleasant,"  he  said  musingly,  and 
fell  into  nience.  But  I  had  no  time  to 
spare,  so  I  wished  him  good  afternoon. 

"  I  hope  your  wife  is  well,"  said  Bourne 
to  me,  as  I  turned  away.  Poor  Bourne  1 
He  drove  on  alone  in  his  wagon. 

But  I  made  haste  to  the  most  solitary 
point  upon  the  southern  shore,  and  there 
sat,  glad  to  be  so  near  the  sea.  There  was 
-(hat  warm  sympathetic  silence  in  the  air 
that  gives  to  Indian-summer  days  almost 
A  human  tenderness  of  feeling.  A  deli- 
cate haze,  that  seemed  only  the  kindly  air 
made  visible,  hun^  over  the  sea.  The 
water  lapped  languidly  among  the  rocks, 
and  the  voices  of  chilaren  in  a  boat  be- 
yond rang  musically,  and  gradually  rece- 
ded until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  was  aware  of 
the  outline  of  a  lai^e  ship  drawn  vaguely 
upon  the  mist,  which  I  supposed  at  first  to 
be  only  a  kind  of  mirage.  But  the  more 
Btead&stly  I  gazed,  the  mo^e  distinct  it  be- 
came, and  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  I 
saw  a  stately  ship  lying  at  anchor  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  land. 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  place  to  anchor," 
I  said  to  myself;  "  or  can  she  be  ashore  ?" 

There  were  no  signs,  of  distress;  the 
sails  were  carefully  clewed  up,  and  there 
were  no  sailors  in  the  tops  nor  upon  the 
ahrouds.  A  flag,  of  which  I  could  not  see 
the  device  or  the  nation,  hung  heavily  at 
the  stem,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  fallen 
asleep.  My  curiosity  began  to  be  singu- 
larly excited.  The  form  of  the  vessel 
seemed  not  to  be  permanent,  but  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  sure  that  I  had 
seen  half  a  dozen  different  ships.  As  I 
gazed  I  saw  no  more  sails,  nor  masts,  but 


a  long  range  of  oars,  flashing  like  a  golden 
fringe,  or  straight  and  stiff  like  the  legs 
of  a  sea-monster. 

"  It  is  some  bloated  crab  or  lobster  mag- 
nified by  the  mist,"  I  said  to  myself  com- 
placently. 

But  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
concentrated  flashing  and  blazing  in  one 
spot  among  the  rigging,  and  it  was  as  if  I 
saw  a  beatified  ram,  or,  more  truly,  a 
sheepskin  splendid  as  the  hair  of  Berenica 

''  Is  that  the  golden  fleece  ?  "  I  thought 
"But  surely  Jason  and  the  Argonauts 
have  gone  home  long  since.  Do  people  go 
on  gold-fleedng  expeditions  now  ?  "  I  asked 
myself  in  perplexity.  "-Gan  this  be  a 
California  steamer  ?  '* 

How  could  I  have  thonght  it  a  steamer  ? 
Did  I  not  see  those  sails  '*  thin  and  sere  1 " 
Did  I  not  feel  the  melancholy  of  that  sol- 
itary bark  ?  It  had  a  mystic  aura ;  a 
boreal  brilliancy  shimmered  in  its  wake^ 
for  it  was  drifting  seaward.  A  strange 
fear  curdled  along  my  veins.  That  sum- 
mer sun  shone  cool.  The  weary,  battered 
ship  was  gashed  as  if  gnawed  by  ice. 
There  was  terror  in  the  air,  as  a  '^  skinny 
hand  so  brown  "  waved  to  me  from  the 
deck.  I  lay  as  one  bewitched.  The  hand 
of  the  ancient  mariner  seemed  to  be  reach- 
ing for  me  like  the  hand  of  death. 

Death  ?  Why,  as  I  was  inly  praying 
Prue's  foiigiyeness  for  my  solitary  ramble 
and  consequent  demise,  a  glance  like  the 
fulness  of  summer  splendor  gushed  over 
me ;  the  odor  of  flowers  and  of  eastern 
gums  made  all  the  atmosphere.  I  breath- 
ed the  orient  and  lay  drunk  with  balm, 
while  that  strange  ship,  a  golden  galley 
now,  with  glistening  draperies  festooned 
with  flowers,  paced  to  the  measured  beat 
of  oars  along  the  calm,  and  Cleopatra 
smiled  alluringly  from  the  great  pageant's 
heart 

Was  this  a  bai^  for  summer  water& 
this  peculiar  ship  I  saw  ?  It  had  a  ruinea 
dignity,  a  cumbrous  grandeur,  although 
its  masts  were  shattered  and  its  sails  rent 
It  hung  pretematurally  still  upon  the  sea, 
as  if  tormented  and  exhausted  by  long 
driving  and  drifting.  I  saw  no  sailors,  but 
a  great  Spanish  ensign  floated  over,  and 
waved,  a  funeral  plume.  I  knew  it  then. 
The  armada  was  long  since  scattered,  bat 
floating  far 

lost  for  centuries,  and  again  restored  to 
sight,  here  lay  one  of  the  fated  ships  of 
Spain.  The  huge  galleon  seemed  to  fill 
all  the  air,  built  up  against  the  sky  like 
the  gilded  ships  of  Claude  Lorrame  against 
the  sunset 
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But  it  fled,  for  now  a  black  flag  flut- 
tered at  the  mast-head — a  long  low  vessel 
darted  swifllj  where  the  vast  ship  lay ; 
there  came  a  shrilling,  piping  whistle,  the 
clash  of  cutlasses,  fierce  ringing  oaths, 
sharp  pistol  cracks,  the  thunder  of  com- 
mand, and  over  all  the  gustj  yell  of  a  de- 
moniac chorus, 
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— There  were  no  clouds  longer,  but  under 
a  serene  sky  I  saw  the  bark  moring  with 
fesUd  pomp,  thronged  with  prave  senators 
in  flowing  robes,  uid  one  with  ducal  bon- 
net in  the  midst,  holding  a  ring.  The* 
smooth  bark  swam  upon  a  calm  like  that 
of  southern  latitudes.  I  saw  the  Buoen- 
toro  and  the  nuptials  of  Venice  and  the 
Adriatic. 

Who  were  those  coming  orer  the  side  ? 
Who  crowded  the  boats,  and  sprang  into 
the  water?  men  in  old  Spanish  armor, 
with  plumes  and  swords,  and  bearing  a 
glittering  cross  ?  Who  was  he  standing 
upon  the  deck  with  folded  arms  and  ga- 
zing toward  the  shore,  as  lovers  on  their 
mistresses  and  martyrs  upon  heaven? 
Over  what  distant  and  tumultuous  seas 
had  this  small  craft  escaped  firom  other 
centuries  and  distant  shores?  What 
sounds  of  foreign  hymns,  forgotten  now, 
were  tiiese,  and  what  solemnity  of  debark- 
ation ?  Was  this  grave  form,  Columbus  ? 

Tet  these  were  not  so  Spanish  as  they 
seemed  just  now.  This  group  of  stem- 
fiiced  men  with  high  peaked  hats,  who 
knelt  upon  the  cold  deck  and  looked  out 
upon  a  shore  which,  I  could  see  by  their 
joyless  *smile  of  satisfaction,  was  rough, 
and  bare,  and  forbidding.  In  that  soft  af- 
ternoon, standing  in  mournful  groups  upon 
that  small  deck,  why  did  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  seeing  the  sad  shores  of  wintry 
New  England  ?  That  phantom-ship  could 
not  be  the  May  Flower ! 

I  gazed  long  upon  that  shifting  illusion. 

''If  I  should  board  this  ship,"  I  asked 
myself,  "where  should  I  go?  whom 
should  I  meet  ?  what  should  I  see  ?  Is  not 
this  the  vessel  that  shall  carry  me  to  ray 
Europe,  my  foreign  countries,  my  impossi- 
ble India,  the  Atlantis  that  I  have  lost  ?  " 

As  I  sat  staring  at  it  I  could  not  but 
wonder  whether  Bourne  had  seen  this 
sail  when  he  looked  upon  the  water? 
Does  he  see  such  sights  every  day,  be- 
cause he  lives  down  here  ?  Is  it  not  per- 
haps a  magical  yacht  of  his  ?  and  does  he 
slip  off  privately  after  business  hours  to 
Venice,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt,  perhaps  to 
£1  Dorado?  Does  he  run  races  with 
Ptolemy.  Philopater  and  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse, rare  regattas   on    &bulous  seas? 
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Why  not  ?  He  is  a  rich  man  too.  and  why 
should  not  a  New  York  merchant  do 
what  a  Syracuse  tyrant  and  an  E^ryptian 
prince  did  ?  Has  Bourne's  yacht  those 
sumptuous  chambers,  like  Philopater's 
gallery,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
made  of  split  cedar,  and  of  Milesian  cy- 
press ;  and  has  he  twenty  dcwrs  put  to- 
gether with  beams  of  citron-wood  with 
many  ornaments?  Has  the  roof  of  his 
cabin  a  carved  golden  face,  and  is  his  sail 
linen  with  a  purple  fringe  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  so,  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
looked  wistfully  at  the  ship  which  began 
to  glimmer  and  melt  in  the  haze. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  a  fishing  smack  ?  " 
I  asked  doubtfully.  • 

No,  it  must  be  Bourne's  magic  yacht ;  I 
was  sure  of  it.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  poor  old  Hiero,  whose  cabins  were  di- 
vided into  many  rooms  with  floors  com- 
posed of  mosaic  work  of  all  kinds  of  stones 
tessellated.  And  on  this  mosaic  the  whole 
story  of  the  Iliad  was  depicted  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  He  had  only  gardens 
"  of  all  sorts  of  most  wonderful  beauty, 
enriched  with  all  sorts  of  plants,  and 
shadowed  by  roofe  of  lead  or  tiles.  And 
besides  this,  there  were  tents  roofed  with 
boughs  of  white  ivy  and  of  the  vine,  the 
roots  of  which  derived  their  moistpre  from 
casks  full  of  earth,  and  were  watered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  gardens.  There 
were  temples,  also,  with  doors  of  ivory  and 
citron- wood,  furnished  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,  with  pictures  and  statues, 
and  with  goblets  and  vases  of  every  form 
and  shape  imaginable." 

"  Poor  Bourne ! "  I  said,  "  I  suppose  his 
is  finer  than  that  which  is  a  thousand 
years  old.  Poor  Bourne !  I  don't  wonder 
that  his  eyes  are  wear}*,  and  that  he 
would  pay  so  dearly  for  a  day  of  leisure. 
,  Dear  me !  is  it  one  of  the  prices  that  must 
be  paid  for  wealth,  the  keeping  up  a  magic 
yacht  ?  " 

Involuntarily  I  had  asked  the  question 
aloud. 

*'  The  magic  vacht  is  not  Bourne's,"  an- 
swered a  familiar  voice.  I  looked  up 
and  Titbottom  stood  by  my  side,  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  all  Bourne's  money 
would  not  buy  the  yacht?"  asked  he. 
**  He  cannot  even  see  it.  And  if  he  could, 
it  would  be  no  magic  yacht  to  him,  but 
only  a  battered  and  solitary  hulk. " 

The  haze  blew  gently  away  as  Tit- 
bottom  spoke,  and  there  lay  my  Spanish 
galleon,  my  Bucentoro,  my.  Cleopatra's 
galley,  and  Columbus's  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  Pilgrim's  May  Flower,  an  old  bleach- 
ing wreck  upon  the  beach. 

**  Do  you  suppose  any  true  love  ifi  in 
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Tttin?"  asked  Titbottom  solemnly,  as  he 
stood  bareheaded)  and  the  soft  sunset 
wind  played  with  his  few  hairs.  "  Could 
Cleopatra  smile  upon  Antony,  and  the 
moon  upon  Endymion,  and  the  sea  not 
love  its  lovers  ?  " 

The  fresh  sea  air  breathed  upon  our 
faces  as  ho  spoke.  I  might  have  sailed  in 
Hiero's  ship,  or  in  Roman  galleys,  had  I 
lived  long  centuries  ago,  and  been  bom  a 
nobleman.  But  would  it  be  so  sweet  a 
remembrance,  that  of  lying  on  a  marble 
couch  under  a  golden  faced  roof  and  with- 
in doors  of  citron  wood  and  ivory,  and 
sailing  in  that  state  to  greet  queens  who 
are  mummies  now,  as  that  of  seeing  these 
fair  figures,  standing  under  the  great  gon- 
falons, themselves  as  lovely  as  Egyptian 
belles,  and  going  to  see  more  than  Egypt 
dreamed? 

The  yacht  was  mine,  then,  and  not 
Bourne's.  I  took  Titbottom's  arm  and 
we  sauntered   toward  the  ferry.    What 


sumptnous  Sultan  was  I,  with  this  sad 
vizier?  My  languid  odalisque,  the  sea, 
lay  at  my  feet  as  we  advanc^,  and  spark- 
led all  over  with  a  sunset  smile.  Had  I 
trusted  myself  to  her  arms  to  be  borne  to 
the  realms  that  I  shall  never  see,  or  sailed 
long  voyages  toward  Cathay,  I  am  not 
sure  I  should  have  brought  a  more  pre- 
cious present  to  Prue,  than  the  story  of 
that  afternoon. 

"  Ought  I  to  have  gone  alone? "  I  ask- 
ed her  as  I  ended. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  vrith  you," 
she  replied,  "  for  I  had  work  to  da  But 
how  strange  that  you  should  see  such 
things  at  Staten  Island.  I  never  did,  Mr. 
Titbottom,"  said  she,  turning  to  my  dep- 
uty, whom  I  had  asked  to  tea. 

''Madam,''  answered  Titbottom,  with 
a  kind  of  wan  and  quaint  dignity,  so  that 
1  could  not  help  thinking  he  must  have 
arrived  in  that  stray  ship  from  the  Spanish 
armada,  ^  neither  did  Mr.  Bourne." 
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k.  UTTUk  XXPItANATIOZr. 

THE  title  of  this  article  may  induce 
people  to  suppose  that  i  am  writing 
from  experience ;  that  I  am,  perhaps,  in 
debt,  and  short  of  money.  I  am  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary  I  am  exceedingly 
wealthy.  I  have  very  large  possessions 
in  Ireland.  I  have  a  greater  sum  than 
modesty  allows  me  to  mention,  invested 
in  Tuscarora  coal  stock.  My  credit  is 
unequalled  in  innumerable  places,  that 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize.  I 
can  at  any  moment  draw  on  my  banker 
for  any  sum  the  public  may  choose  to 
name.  I  deal  with  the  most  expensive 
tailors,  drink  clos  vougeot  eY&ry  day  for 
dinner ;  in  short  I  have  never  known  for  an 
instant  what  it  was  to  want  money. 

What  I  am  about  to  detail  is  merely  the 
result  of  certain  confessions  of  a  friend  of 
mine — no,  not  a  friend  either.  An  ac- 
quaintance, say.  A  casual  acquaintance, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  after-dinner  commu- 
nicativeness, disclosed  to  me  a  good  many 
facts  concerning  his  history.  I  should  be 
very  much  annoyed  indeed,  if  any  body 
were  to  imagine  that  I  am  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  these  details  of 
poverty.  As  I  said  before,  my  circum- 
stances are  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion.   Every  thing  essential  to  luxurious 


enjoyment  surrounds  me  as  I  write,  and 
I  have  four  servants  (in  blue  liveries)  wait- 
ing respectfully  at  the  end  of  the  spacious 
and  richly  furnished  apartment  in  which 
I  am  sitting,  in  order  to  carry  this  article, 
page  by  page,  to  the  Editor  of  Putnam's 
Monthly.    If  he  don't  take  it,  I'll  offer  it 

to  Harper,  for  I  want  the  mo that  is 

to  say,  I  am  anxious  that  the  public  should 
have  the  benefit  of  my — acquaintance's 
experience. 

His  name  is  Mynus.  Belisarius  Mynns. 
His  father  was  somebody,  if  I  could  only 
recollect  whom.  His  mother  was  nobody, 
as  well  as  I  oould  gather  from  him.  And 
he  was  bom,  heaven  knows  where.  He 
has,  however,  a  name.  Whether  this  name 
results  from  his  parents,  or  from  chance, 
or  from  his  own  invention,  I  am  at  this 
moment  quite  unwilling  to  say. 

Mynus,  I  believe,  began  life  by  becom- 
ing a  literary  man.  That  is  to  say,  he 
lived  in  a  garret,  and  contributed  to  the 
Occident  periodical.  His  childhood  is  lost 
in  obscurity^  and  the  first  epoch  from 
which  I  can  date  his  existence,  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a  story  entitled  *'  The  Animated 
Skeleton."  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
kept  his  coals  in  a  hat-box,  and  broiled 
cheese  on  a  fireshovel.  From  the  earliest 
known  period,  his  finances  were  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  Occident  Maga- 
zine was  not  over  liberal  in  its  pay«    My- 
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nns  got  seven  dollars  for  ^'  The  Animated 
Skeleton,"  which  made  exactly  twelve 
pages,  and  twenty-one  lines — which  last, 
by  the  way.  ought  to  have  been  paid  for 
as  a  whole  page,  if  the  editor  had  had  any 
honor  in  him,  but  he  had  not — and  he 
had  to  exist  on  that  sum  for  an  entire 
month,  which,  when  the  price  of  meals  was 
deducted,  lefE  but  a  small  margin  for  clothes 
and  pocket  money.  Very  soon,  also, 
Mynus's  invention  gave  out  This  was 
what  the  editor  said ;  but  I  will  maintain 
to  my  dying  day,  that  Mynus  can  write  a 
better  story  at  this  moment  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  tale  in  my 
desk  this  present  hour — a  tale  of  kU  I 
beg  you  to  understand-^entitled  The 
P^ntom  Telescope,  which  I  will  back  for 
originality  and  power,  against  any  story 
that  Poe  ever  wrote,  or  Uawthome  ever 
will  write.  However  that  may  b^  Mynus 
cut  Literature  for  ever.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
paltry  and  ungrateful  profession.  Editors 
did  not  appreciate  genius  when  they  met 
it ;  in  addition  to  which,  they  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  meanest,  most  dishonest, 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  Of  pub- 
lishers he  had  a  similarly  just  opinion.  A 
publisher  was  a  middle  man.  standing  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  public,  and 
living  on  the  plunder  of  both.  Let  him 
but  once  grow  rich,  Mynus  would  say, 
and  he  would  crush  all  such  vermin  into 
the  minutest  dost  of  infamy  ! 

Mynus  took  his  departure  from  the 
realms  of  fiction,  with  a  shilling  in  silver, 
three  cents  in  coppers,  and  an  invention. 
These  constituted  his  entire  capital.  The 
shilling  and  the  coppers  were  immediately 
available,  but  the  invention,  though  con- 
taining the  germ  of  illimitable  wealth, 
must  Ue  dormant  without  capital  to  set  it 
going.  Mynus  had  offered  it  to  three 
speculators  and  capitalists  already,  but 
from  that  ignorant  blindness  which  hovers 
over  persons  connected  in  any  way  with 
trade,  they  failed  to  see  its  practicability. 
Perhaps  when  Mynus  is  dead,  some  fool 
will  get  hold  of  it,  and  (atten  on  its  results. 


CHAPTSB  IL 
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Mtnus  lived  in  Elizabeth  street.  You 
have  never,  perhaps,  been  in  that  locality. 
If  not,  I  will  describe  it  to  you.  Not  that 
I  have  ever  been  there  myself^  but  Myuus 
has  given  me  a  y^rj  fair  idea  of  it.  Eliza- 
beth street  is  a  horrid  place.  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  foreigners,  children  and  un- 
wholesome   Irish  women,   who  occupy 


themselves  with  abusing  each  other  in 
cellars.  Brutal  German  shoemakers  in- 
habit the  basements — I  may  remark  en 
passant  that  the  German  shoemaker  is 
the  greatest  dun  in  existence,  at  least  so 
Mynus  says — washerwomen,  orphui  seam- 
stresses, and  old  clothes  resuscitators,  gen- 
erally occupying  the  upper  floors.  A 
Dutch  grocery,  of  course,  looms  at  either 
comer,  where  at  night  a  red,  nn whole- 
some  light  glares  out  upon  the  dark  street, 
and  shrieks  and  blasphemies,  and  cries  of 
murder  echo  along  the  stones. 

Mynus  had  a  poor  room  in  the  house 
of  a  costumier^  a  large  red-faced  Falstaf- 
flan  Israelite,  who  made  his  living  by 
supplying  one  of  our  theatres  with  oertam 
articles  of  stage  wardrobe.  He  made 
calico  doublets  trimmed  with  yellow  wool- 
len braid,  that  looked  by  gaslight  like 
silken  apparel  decorated  with  gold.  Uis 
Roman  helmets  were  wonderfully  classi- 
cal and  effective,  the  head-pieces  being 
generally  constructed  of  old  boot-tops, 
shaped  and  varnished,  with  an  archea 
piece  of  wood  fastened  on  top.  which  was 
adorned  with  copper  leaf  that  at  night 
shone  with  much  splendor,  on  the  heads 
of  supernumeraries.  Sometimes  Mynus's 
landlord  would  have  to  make  a  coat  fOr 
tH^  chief  actor,  and  then  he  would  take 
great  pains  indeed.  He  would  be  seen 
running  about  in  fat  haste,  with  little  pen 
and  ink  sketches  of  the  garment  in  his 
pockets,  picking  up  bugles  here  and  silver 
cord  there,  and  imitation  point  lace  in 
another  place.  And  then  there  would  be 
tremendous  sewing  and  basting,  altering 
and  fitting,  and  infuriate  messages  from  the 
chief  actor  to  hurry  up  this  coat  for  dress 
rehearsal,  until  at  last  the  costumier's 
triumph  would  be  complete  by  seeing  in 
the  play  bill : 

**G06T[naEB  BT  Ms.  BOLLSBXAN  IbAAOSi" 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Bclisarius  Mynus 
had  a  miserable  attic,  for  which  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  pay  the  weekly 
sum  of  two  dollars.  Like  many  other 
popular  suppositions,  this,  however,  was  a 
delusion ;  and  at  tlie  time  I  speak  of  My- 
nus had  actually  accomplished  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  achievement  of  running  in 
debt  to  a  Jew,  to  the  amount  of  four- 
teen dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents.  Tht 
odd  cents  were  on  account  of  three  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water,  and  a  paper  of  tobac- 
co supplied  to  Mr.  Mynus  on  the  occasion 
of  his  having  a  literary  party. 

The  whole  house  reeked  of  theatres. 
If  any  waste  paper  was  huddled  away  in 
corners,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  mass  of  old 
play  bills.    Gaudy  colored  prints  of  favo- 
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rite  actors  hung  on  the  walls.  There  were 
James  Wallack  as  Holla,  and  Edwin  For- 
rest, bearing  an  unlimited  number  of  per- 
sons off  of  the  stage  undereach  arm.  Taw- 
dry dresses,  looking  tarnished  and  mouldj 
in  the  daylight,  littered  the  rooms.  Theat- 
rical properties  served  the  most  foreign 
purposes.  The  coals  were  kept  in  a  Scotch 
targe,  and  a  two-handed  sword  of  the  Ger- 
man middle-age  period,  was  stuck  in  the 
window  sash  to  keep  it  from  rattling.  Mrs. 
Sollerman  Isaacs,  in  the  privacy  of  her  do- 
mestic circle,  usually  appeared  in  a  cotton 
velvet  coronation  robe,  by  way  of  a  dressing 
gown.  Helmets,  shields,  doublets,  green, 
red  and  blue,  trunk  hose,  and  elastic 
tights,  jack  and  Spanish  boots,  together 
with  a  thousand  other  garish  and  ill- 
scented  articles  of  attire,  lay  all  over  the 
house,  with  the  dirt  and  craziness  of 
which,  these  festal  garments  contrasted 
strangely. 

Mynus.  poor  fellow,  after  his  final  re- 
solve to  cut  literature,  entered  his  abode 
in  rather  dull  spirits.  He  stole  upstairs, 
80  that  his  landlord  might  not  hear  him, 
and  advert  to  the  unsettled  account,  on 
the  stair-case,  which  event  would  be  nuts 
and  cheese  to  his  fellow-lodgers,  who 
would  be  sure  to  listen  at  their  doors. 
Mynus  was  to  a  certain  extent  careless 
about  being  dunned  in  private,  but  a  pub- 
lic dun  was  more  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  bear  with  equanimity. 

He  sat  down  at  his  table,  and  revolved 
liis  present  position.  It  was  by  no  means 
brilliant.  One  shilling  and  threepence 
was  not  an  immoderate  capital  to  com- 
mence life  over  again  with ;  and  without 
capital  what  was  to  become  of  his  inven- 
tion? 

"  A  curse  on  all  publishers  and  capital- 
ists," he  muttered,  jinghng  the  one  and 
threepence  in  his  left  trousers  pocket,  the 
only  one  that  had  no  holes  in  it  "  They 
might  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  me  had 
they  chosen.  There  were  my  collected 
tales  which  I  offered  to  Plebbins,  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this 
country,  and  he  refused  them,  forsooth, 
because  *  the  subjects  were  revolting.'  As 
if  a  publisher  could  tell  whether  a  thing 
was  revolting  or  not !  Then  there  waa 
my  Romance,  '  The  Infernal  Machine,  or. 
the  Celestial  Ooi\jurer,'  that  was  nnsuitea 
to  publication  too,  because  the  hero  hap- 
pened to  be  a  cannibal,  who  eventually 
devours  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
attached.  An  idea  in  it<<elf  so  original 
and  striking  that  it  would  be  the  making 
of  any  book.  The  fact  of  it  is,  an  original 
man  has  no  chance  in  the  world.  'Tis 
only  your  common-place  scribblers  who 


get  on.  Fellows  who  write  wishy-washy 
domestic  stories,  with  a  pretty  girl  and 
good  old  man  in  each.  These  things  sell. 
These  go  down ;  while  the  man  who,  like 
me,  labors  to  produce  an  artistic  and  ori- 
ginal work,  may  starve !  Oh !  a  curse  on 
all  publishers.  IMl  never  write  a  line 
again  as  long  as  I  live ! " 

So  saying,  Mr.  Belisarius  seized  a  pen, 
dipped  it  in  his  ink-bottle,  and  commenced 
a  three  act  comedy  on  the  spot 

He  had  got  to  a  very  exciting  situation 
in  the  first  act,  when  his  hero,  having 
disguised  himself  in  a  bear's  skin  in  order 
to  carry  out  an  intrigue,  was  seized  by 
the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  and  locked  up 
with  other  wild  animals,  he  not  daring  to 
disclose  his  identity,  for  some  reason  that 
Mynus  was  just  then  trying  to  hit  upon, 
when  the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and  a 
deep  baas  voice  cried, 

"Mister  Mynus!" 

«  Well !"  said  M>-nus,  doggedly. 

"Did  Henry  the  Eighth  wear  shoo- 
buckles?" 

"No.    Rosettes." 

"  And  the  toes  to  his  shoes  ?  " 

"  Broad  and  round." 

"Mister  Mynus,"  and  here  the  door 
was  opened  wider,  and  a  large,  greasy 
faced  man,  with  a  three  days'  beani,  en- 
tered. "  Mister  Mynus.  About  that  lit- 
tle bill.  If  you  can  settle  it  to-day,  I 
shall  be  glad,  for  I  am  short  of  money, 
and  I  must  buy  the  stuff  for  Cromwell's 
breeches.'* 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money  at  all,  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  said  Mynus,  turning  round  des- 
perately, and  facing  the  dun.  "It's  no 
use  coming  to  me  now.  I'm  writing  a 
play  for  Mr.  Tiddles  of  the  Mulberry  The- 
atre, and  he's  to  give  me  five  hundnd 
dollars  for  it  when  it's  finished.  I'll  pay 
you  then." 

A  sort  of  keen  light  glittered  in  the 
Jew's  black  eyes.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Mynus  was  telling  a  lie,  but  he 
gave  no  indication  whatever  of  any  con- 
sciousness about  the  matter  beyond  a 
thick,  oily  grunt,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted any  way. 

"  Well  Mister  Mynus,"  he  said,  "  you 
know  it's  hard  for  a  working  man  with  a 
family  to  be  kept  out  of  his  money,  but 
still  I'm  unwilling  to  press  you  too  hard. 
I'm  sure  you'd  pay  if  you  could.  Now 
you  might  do  me  a  service,  sir,  and  if  you 
would,  why^  we  could  talk  about  the  rent 
another  time." 

"  Name  it,"  cried  Mynus,  catching  eager- 
ly at  this  straw. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  I'm  not  much  given 
to  walking  of  late.    I'm  getting  into  flesh, 
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sir,  and  it  tires  me.  Still  I  have  to  run 
about  a  great  deal  froin  theatre  to  theatre, 
and  to  carry  a  heavy  bag  with  me  to  hold 
the  dresses  in.  Now.  sir,  I  thought,  that 
you're  a  young,  strong  gentleman,  and  if 
you'd  help  me  to  carry  the  bag  — " 

"  What,"  said  Mynus,  getting  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  starting  from  his  chair  at 
this  indignity.     "  I  carry  your  bag  ! " 

"  Well,  no  offence,  sir,"  interposed  Mr. 
Isaacs,  with  a  horrible  Jewish  leer  on  his 
tallowy  face.  •*  No  offence.  I  wouldn't 
have  asked  you,  sir,  only  I  thought  you'd 
like  the  exercise.  I'm  going  down  to  see 
Mr.  Tiddles,  the  gentleman  wot  has  prom- 
ised you  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  play 
you're  writing,  and  I've  no  doubt,  he'll 
recommend  me  some  one  who  will  carry 
the  bag  for  me." 

Mynus  blushed  scarlet  If  Isaacs  went 
to  Tiddles,  he'd  ask  him  about  the  play, 
and  Tiddles  would,  of  course,  say  that  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Mynus  in 
his  life.     It  was  very  ^wkward. 

"Stay — stay — don't  be  so  hasty,  Mr. 
Isaacs,''  stammered  Belisarius,  "  I  didn\t 
refuse  altogether.  I  think  I  should  like 
a  little— exercise  very  well.  Sedentary 
habits — my  chest ;  yes !  my  chest  wants 
expansion,"  and  here  he  threw  back  his 
shoulders  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hit  some 
one  behind  him,  with  his  elbowa  *'  I've  no 
doubt  that  carrying — ^your  bag  would  be 
most  beneftcial  to  me.    Is  it  heavy  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no,  si^.  A  mere  feath* 
er  to  a  gentleman  like  you.  Quite  an 
amusement  I  may  say.  I'm  going  to  the 
Bowery  to-night  with  some  armor  for 
Richard  the  Third,  and  if  it's  not  incon- 
venient, why,  you  can  come.  There's 
capital  fun  behind  the  scenes,  sometimes, 
sir,  just  the  thing  for  an  edicated  gent  like 
you." 

"•  I'll  go,"  said  Mynus,  faintly,  yielding 
to  the  remorseless  destiny  that  seemed  to 
pursue  him.  "  I'll  go,  Isaacs ;  but — ^but 
— you  needn't  say  who  I  am." 

IPoor  Mynus  I  he  had  his.  little  idea  of 
Fame,  too.  He  whose  name  was  not 
known  to  twenty  people  in  the  world 
shrank  from  having  his  identity  disclosed, 
and  perhaps  his  Future  blotted  by  some 
man  with  a  good  memory  recollecting 
that  he  had  once  seen  him  ciurying  a 
coatumier's  bag  to  a  theatre.   - 

Mr.  Isaacs  departed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  negotiation.  He 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  an  active  as- 
sistant to  do  all  the  hard  yrork  of  his 
business,  and  he  inwardly  resolyed  that 
Mynus,  once  broken  in,  should  be  that 
necessary  slave. 

Poor  Mynus,  on  his  side,  felt  the  hu- 


miliation keenly.  Ee  was  full  of  pride^ 
though  without  much  of  either  self-re- 
spect or  moral  courage.  He  would  bor- 
row money  of  a  woman,  or  live  upon  a 
friend  without  the  slightest  compunction, 
yet  would  revolt  against  the  smallest  so* 
oial  slight,  with  all  the  indignation  of  aa 
incorruptible  gentleman. 

^'  Well,"  said  he,  when  Isaacs  wasgone^ 
''I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  I  suppose. 
I  shall  learn,  perhaps,  something  about 
theatrical  matters,  and  that  will  help  my 
play.  Who  knows  but  I  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  manager  himself?  He 
may  offer  me  an  engagement;  I  may 
make  a  hit  Terms  one  hundr^  dollars 
a  night  and  a  benefit  every  week — Hum  1 
I  wish  Bella  was  here." 


OHAPTEB  m. 

TBM  UOBT  or  THS  LODOXRM. 

*^  Well,  Bella  is  here,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind him.  while  a  fantastic  looking  child 
of  about  sixteen  stole  behind  him,  and 
stuck  a  pen  down  his  back,  between  Ins 
sbirt^ollar  and  his  neck. 

Bella  had  certainly  a  semi-theatrical 
appearance.  She  looked  remarkably  like 
a  Fairy-Queen  out  of  employment  Her 
gown  had  once  been  a  celestial  affair  of 

Eink  gauze  with  gold  spangles  on  it.  and 
ad  no  doubt  ascended  to  heaven  in  many 
a  tableau  with  considerable  effect  But 
now  it  was.  torn,  and  soiled  under  the 
arms,  and  the  spangles  were  fallen  off, 
though  the  gummy  spots  to  which  they 
had  once  adhered  still  remained ;  in  short, 
it  was  no  longer  available  for  even  the 
lowest  description  of  fairy.  Her  dirty 
white  kid  sandals  added  somewhat  to  her 
disreputable  appearance,  and  when  in  the 
bosom  of  this  rumpled,  tawdry,  faded 
dress,  one  saw  gleaming  one  of  those  large 
old-fashioned  miniature  brooches,  contain- 
ing the  likeness  of  a  handsome,  respect- 
able looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  blue  coat  one  could  scarce- 
ly eet  over  the  idea  that  she  kept  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  and  dressed  herself  in  the 
unredeemed  goods. 

This  incongruous  attire  terminated  at 
the  neck,  and  emerging  from  this  -chaos 
of  finery,  there  rose  a  glorious  head. 
Large,  deep  blue,  expressive  eyes,  vnck- 
ed  and  soft  by  turns.  Pale  skin,  but 
smooth,  askd  seemingly  tinged  by  a  sort 
of  under  glow,  like  firelight  seen  through 
dulled  glass.  Irregular  but  mobile,  and,^ 
so  to  speak,  energetic  features ;  with  ar- 
dor and  vivacity  in  every  motion,  yet 
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with  sleep  seeming  to  hang  ever  tipon  her 
white,  heavy  eyelids,  such  was  Bella  as 
she  was  breaking  into  the  promise  of  a 
glorious  womanhood. 

*'*01d  Isaacs  was  up  here  just  now; 
what  did  he  want  ? "  demanded  Miss 
Bella,  half  seating  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  small  table,  that  rocked  with  her 
weight,  and  gazing  with  an  air  of  inquisi- 
tive boldness  at  Belisarius. 

"Oh  I  the  usual  thing,"  saidMynus; 
**he  came  for  his  rent." 

"  And  got  the  usual  answer,  I  suppose. 
To  wait  till  next  week ;"  and  Miss  Bella 
burst  into  a  loud,  coarse  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Hush  I  shut  up.  What  do  you  think 
he  had  the  impudence  to  propose  to  me  ?  " 

"How should  I  know?" 

"  Why,  to  carry  his  bag  for  him,  when 
he  goes  to  the  theatres." 

"Well,  a  capital  offer  it  was,  too.  I 
suppose  he'll  give  you  something  for  your 
trouble." 

"But  the  indignity,  Bella!" 

"  Pshaw.  What  business  have  you  to 
have  any  dignity,  without  a  cent  in  your 
pocket." 

"  I  have  one  and  threepence,"  said  My- 
nus,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach,  as  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  remnants  of  his 
fortune. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Bella,  with  sudden  viva- 
city, "give  me  sixpence  to  buy  six- 
penn'orth  of  China  crackers  to  frighten 
old  Mrs.  Isaacs." 

^^  Independent  of  the  considerations  of 
economy,  Bella,"  said  Mynus,  senten- 
tiously,  "which  in  themselves  are  solid 
enough  to  oppose  an  impassable  barrier 
to  your  request,  the  impropriety  of  your 
meditated  attack  on  your  guardian's  wife, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  my  declining  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds." 

"Bother!"  said  Bella,  pettishly  spat- 
tering the  ink  about  with  the  quill  end 
of  Mynus's  pen;  "old  Isaacs  ain't  my 
guardian." 

"  Yes  he  is,  for  want  of  a  better.  When 
you,  a  tender  infant,  Bella,"  said  Mynus, 
this  time  assuming  a  paterno-pathetic 
tone — "when  you,  a  tender  infant,  got 
lost  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  old 
Isaacs,  as  you  very  profanely  call  him. 
picked  you  up  and  took  you  home,  ana 
advertised  fot  your  parents  in  all  the 
papers — ^" 

"  He  did  it  for  the  reward  he  thought 
he?d  get,"  interrupted  Bella. 

"■  But  he  didn't  get  any  reward,  conse- 
quently he  couldn't  have  done  it  with 
tnat  view,"  answered  Mynus,  with  a  ma- 
jestic logic,  that  placed  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt. 


"  Well,  I  don't  care,  any  how,"  said 
Bella,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  don't 
like  him  a  bit,  or  his  old  wife  either. 
And  I  know  very  well  all  that  they  want 
is  to  make  money  out  of  me." 

"  When  do  you  make  your  first  appear^ 
ance,  Bella?" 

'*  Why,  Mr.  Tiddles  has  promised  old 
Isaacs  that  he'll  let  me  go  into  the  Dance 
of  the  Lilies,  in  the  Flower  Queen.  But 
I  don't  like  ballet.  I  want  to  play  in 
tragedy." 

"  In  tragedy,  do  you  ?  it  appears  to  me 
that  you're  rather  ambitious,  Bella." 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh  as  you  like,  Mr. 
Belisarius,  but  I've  practised  ever  so 
much,  I  can  tell  you.  Ask  Mrs.  Isaacs 
if  I  haven't.  I  know  all  Lad\'  Macbeth 
ofi*." 

And  without  a  word,  she  fiew  into  a 
comer  of  the  room  and  began  Lady  Mac- 
beth. It  certainly  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary performance.  Totally  uneducated, 
and  consequently  quite  unable  to  compre- 
hend, much  less  to  interpret  the  poet's 
meaning,  still  there  flashed  through  her 
very  ridiculous  declamation,  something 
of  fierce  and  unconquerable  genius.  Her 
voice  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  her  whole 
form  seemed  to  dilate  with  passion,  as  she 
recited  with  the  most  atrociously  bom- 
bastic manner,  passage  after  passage. 
Mynus,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stage, 
was  struck,  spite  of  himself,  with  this 
glimpse  of  inarticulate  genius,  so  to  speak. 
"  By  Jupiter ! "  h'e  cried,  starting  up 
enthusiastically,  when  the  girl  having  fin- 
ished, stood  quivering  in  a  comer  with  de- 
parting passion  ;  <*  By  Jupiter,  Bella,  I 
tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  write  a  play 
for  you,  and  you  shall  come  out  in  it,  and 
make  both  our  fortunes ! " 

"  Oh !  Jeminy,  won't  that  be  splendid  ?  " 
shrieked  Bella,  suddenly  shaking  ofi*  the 
tragedy  attitude,  and  dancing  round  the 
room  like  an  elfin  creature.  "  What  is  it 
going  to  be  ?  tragedy,  comedy,  melodra- 
ma, or  what  ?  only  give  me  a  beautiful 
part,  for  I  want  to  be  murdered  and  die — 
no,  I  think  I  ought  to  end  by  being  mar- 
ried. And  then  I  must  have  a  lover,  who 
swears  continually  that — " 

"Pshaw  I"  said  Mynus  contemptuous- 
ly, as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
with  majestic  strides.  "None  of  your 
common-place  forms  for  me ;  I  despise 
conventional  rules.  I'll  not  write  a  com- 
edy or  tragedy  divided  into  acts,  and  wiOi 
entrances  and  exits,  and  such  trash. 
No,  I'll  have  a  wild — strange — ^unearthl^, 
inexplicable,  original  sort  of  thing,  with 
no  acts  or  scenery,  or  characters,  or  any 
ihing  of  that  kind  in  it;  but  it  shall  m 
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fall  of  startling  effects,  and  unexpected 
eitoations,  and  the  plot  shall  be  anhke  any 
thing  that  was  ever  before  seen  or  heard 
of.  By  Jove !  I'll  show  those  contempti- 
ble, cringing  publishers,  how  a  man  of 
genius  can  rise  above  them  all." 

*^  Bat  you'll  give  me  a  nice  part,  Mr.  . 
Belisanus,"  pletuied  Bella,  seeming  alarm- 
ed lest  in  her  friend's  rage  for  originality, 
he  should  forget  the  characters. 

**  Yoa  shall  have  a  splendid  part,  Bella ; 
a  part  that'll  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end!" 

Poor  Bella,  whose  rich  brown  tresses 
were  looped  up  into  numerous  graceful 
bat  intricate  festoons,  appeared  to  think 
this  rather  an  undesirable  feature  in  the 
performance,  but  she  probably  made  some 
allowance  for  the  license  of  a  poet 

"  It  will  be  a  tremendous  success,"  con- 
tinued Belisarins,  growing  more  excited 
as  the  idea  grew  defined.  "  That  is,  if 
the  mean,  cowardly  public,  will  not  com- 
bine to  crush  the  efforts  of  the  eagle  to 
soar  into  space.  You  will  be  called  be- 
fore the  curtain,  Bella,  six  times,  and  at 
the  seventh  call,  the  shouts  of  '  author, 
author,'  will  be  heard,  and  then  you  will 
lead  me  across  the  stage,  knee-deep  in 
bouquets.  That  play  will  run  a  thousand 
nights.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will, 
Bella,  and  we  shall  make  loads  of  money. 
I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Bella ;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds I'll  marry  you."  ' 

^'Tes.  that's  a  good  idea,"  answered 
Bella  gravely,  "I  suppose  you'd  better 
marry  me,  that's  if  I  don't  fall  in  love 
with  some  one  else  in  the  mean  time." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,"  said  My- 
nus  proudly,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
manoscript,  as  if  to  call  her  attention  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  man  of  transcendent 
genius,  ^you're  a  goose  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Do  you  think  old  Isaacs  has  got 
any  paper,  that  he  could  spare  me?  rll 
set  to  work  at  once." 

^  I'll  go  and  see,"  answered  Bella,  as 
die  Idft  the  room. 

<<The  Staircase  of  Death,"  continued 
Mynas,  soliloquizing.  "  That  will  do.  The 
venr  name.  Striking.  Original.  People 
will  wonder  what  it  means.  Besides,  it's 
80  easy  to  hang  a  plot  on  to  such  a  name. 
They  had  some  place  in  Venice,  or  Italy, 
I  think,  where  people  were  killed ;  some 
sort  of  balcony,  or  bridge.  Any  way  it's 
suggestive.    Got  the  paper,  Bella  ?  " 

^Yes,"  said  Bella,  panting  with  her 
run  up  stairs.  '*  But  old  Isaacs  says  it's 
time  for  you  to  go." 

'<  Go !  where  ?  Oh  I  that  infernal  bag. 
Surely  he's  not  going  out  in  the  broiM 
daylight?" 


"  Yes,  he  is  though.  He's  got  it  ready 
packed,  and  precious  heavy  it  is,  too. 
There's  all  the  army  in  it" 

"All  the  army  !^' 

"Yes!  all  the  army's  clothes.  King 
Richard's  army,  you  know ;  and  I  never 
saw  such  jackets." 

"  Mr.  Mynus !  I'm  a  waiting  for  you," 
came  rolling  up  the  stairs  in  old  Isaacs' 
bass  voice.     "  Stir  yourself  a  little,  sir." 

"  It's  that  girl  that's  keeping  him,  she's 
always  up  there,"  choru»^  a  shrill,  femi- 
nine voice,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Isaacs,  a 
lady  who  seldom  made  her  appearance  in 
any  thing  less  than  queenly  attire.  At 
the  present  moment,  she  had  on  an  old 
mantle  of  Anne  Boleyn's,  while  she  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  a  sausage 
on  the  top  of  a  toasting  fork,  she  having 
evidently  interrupted  some  culinary  task, 
to  come  and  bellow  after  her  ward. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  Mynus, 
sullenly.  "Qood-by,  Bella.  Keep  up 
your  spirits  for  the  play.  Now  then,"  he 
continued,  as  he  proceeded  to  join  old 
Isaacs,  "  to  bear  my  humiliations  like  a 
Shakespeare." 


CHAFTEB  IV. 

mOBADATIOS  or  QXMIUf. 

Bklisarius  Minus,  like  other  great  and 
good  men,  had  contracted  many  little 
debts  in  various  places  about  the  city,  on 
the  strength  of  his  dubious  connection  with 
the  press.  These  liabilities  frequently  in- 
terfered with  his  promenades  of  a  morning. 
His  course  from  point  to  point  often  as- 
sumed a  zig-zag  character,  that  certainly 
prolonged  his  walk,  and  induced  exercise, 
if  it  did  not  contribute  to  his  comfort 
The  motto,  or  popular  phrase  of  "go 
ahead,"  was  inapplicable  to  Mynus,  he 
couldn't  go  ahead.  There  were  coo  many 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Broadway  had 
unseen  barricades  for  him.  Invisible  ram- 
parts that  at  certain  spots  arrested  his 
progress  like  some  of  the  enchantments  of 
the  olden  time. 

The  Mulberry  Theatre  fronted  onBroad- 
way,  and  as  Mynus,  bag  in  hand,  and 
fimcying  that  every  body  knew  wno  he 
was,  and  was  looking  at  him,  promenaded 
along  with  Mr.  Isaacs^  passing  shop  after 
shop  inhabited  by  funous  tailors,  and  re- 
vengeful bootmakers,  his  heart  palpitated, 
I  can  tell  you.  His  stratagems  to  escape 
observation  were  many.  The  number  of 
objects  of  interest  that  he  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  which  attracted 
his  attention  so  much,  as  to  keep  his  face 
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ooDtinuftlly  turned  away  from  the  shop 
doors  was  wonderful.  The  animated  con- 
Tersation  into  which  he  would  enter  with 
Isaacs,  when  he  beheld  a  creditor  looming 
up  in  the  distance ;  the  dexterous  manner 
in  which  he  would  retire  behind  the  stal- 
wart person  of  that  worthy  Jew,  when 
passing  any  spot  of  peculiar  danger,  using 
him  as  the  hunters  use.  leafy  boughs  to 
conceal  them  from  the  wild  animals  they 
are  ^rcconnoitering ;  the  rapidity  of  his 
pace  in  some  places ;  and  the  clever  ex- 
cuses by  which  he  would  induce  his  com- 
panion to  cross  and  recross  the  street  all 
displayed  a  profound  strategetic  ability, 
not  surpassed  by  the  way  in  which  Napo- 
leon avoided  the  Russians  in  his  famous 
retreat  from  Moscow.  Thanks  to  these 
manoeuvres,  and  the  singular  position  ho 
occupied  as  bagman  in  waiting  to  Mr. 
SoUerman  Isaacs,  Mynud  reached  his  des- 
tination in  safety,  and  following  Isaacs, 
soon  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  the 
Mulberry  Theatre. 

They  entered  by  the  front  door,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  parquette. 
Thence  stumbling  down  the  middle  aisle, 
with  echoing  steps,  they  passed  through 
the  orchestra,  and  stooping,  squeezed  in 
the  small  door  through  which  the  audi- 
ence is  accustomed  to  behold  the  musi- 
cians in  the  intervals  of  performance,  pass 
in  and  out,  for  the  purpose  of  snatching 
their  hasty  mug  of  beer.  Once  through 
this  door,  they  found  themselves  under 
the  stage,  surrounded  by  awful  fragments 
of  machinery,  screws,  ropes  and  ''  lifts," 
that  in  the  almost  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  place  loomed  out  like  the  terrible 
apparatus  of  some  Spanish  inquisitorial 
dungeon.  Still  dependent  on  Isaacs'  gui- 
dance. Mynus  followed  blindly,  until  fliter 
poping  along,  and  ascending  a  creaking 
staircase,  he  suddenly  emerged  upon  the 
stage. 

There  was  a  faint  daylight  through  the 
place.  A  few  actors  with  their  parts  in 
their  hands,  were  walking  about,  mutter- 
ing to  themselves^  and  in  front  of  the 
stage,  at  an  awful  table  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  surrounded  by  the  promp- 
ter, the  stage  naanager,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  scenery,  sat  the  manager  him- 
self!  Behind  him,  stretched  away  into 
darkness,  the  body  of  the  theatre ;  dismal 
linen  covers  fell  blankly  over  the  gilding 
and  the  velvet,  and  a  rush  of  cold  air  as 
from  a  tomb,  swept  continually '  stage- 
ward. 

The  manager  was  inspecting  a  scene. 
Two  carpenters  had  joined  the  two  halves 
of  a  shaky  green  and  yellow  forest  togeth- 
er, while  another  was  erecting  in  its  midst 


a  species  of  antique  altar,  ont  of  what 
seemed  excessively  like  painted  tea-'boxes. 
The  flats  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  however, 
being  all  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  rep- 
resenting the  interior  of  a  ball-room,  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  the  effect  of  the 
woodland  background. 

"Now  Mrs.  Tott,"  said  the  manager, 
in  a  voice  like  the  crack  of  a  catUe-driveHs 
whip,  it  was  so  sharp  and  short,  *'  we^re 
ready.    Are  you  ?  " 

"Here,  sir?"  said  a  lady  in  a  deep 
thick  voice,  from  behind  the  scenes,  emer- 
ging as  she  spoke.  She  was  tall  and 
stout,  with  fine  eyes  and  a  coarse  nose, 
and  had  on  an  exceedingly  crushed  and 
shabby  bonnet. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Tott"  said  the  manaffer, 
"goon." 

*  What!"  cried  Mrs.  Tott,  with  an  in- 
dignant start,  as  her  eye  lit  upon  the  tear 
boxes.  "  What !  Mr.  Tiddles,  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  call  that  thmg  a  haltar  1 " 

Mrs.  Tott  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
retained  all  her  national  prejudices ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  arbitrary  ideas  about  the  position  of 
her  h*s. 

^  "  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Tiddles. 
"  A  very  excellent  altar.  Why  ma'am, 
when  I  managed  the  Haymarket,  I'd  have 
been  proud  of  such  an  altar  as  that" 

"  Well,  Haymarket  or  no  Haymarket," 
said  Mrs. Tott  "I  can't  clasp  my  long 
lost  Hangelina  to  my  bosom  on  a  paltry 
herection  of  that  kind.  I've  not  been 
haccustomed  to  plaj  to  such  properties. 
Mr.  Tiddles." 

"  Zounds  I  madam,  look  here  1 "  cried 
Tiddles,  rushing  indi^iantly  to  the  idtar, 
and  mounting  the  steps.  "  There's  room 
enough  for  an  army  on  it.'.' 

"  Yes — but  is  it — strong  enough  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Tott,  hesitatingly. 

"Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Tiddles, 
while  a  mocking  smile  stole  over  the  pro- 
perty man's  lace.  "  Look  here  Mrs.  Tott," 
and  Tiddles  jumped  several  times  on  the 
platform  without  inducing  any  disclosure 
of  weakness  in  the  structure.  "  There^ 
will  that  satisfy  you,  ma'am." 

Thus  encouraged  Mrs.  Tott  mounted 
the  altar,  and  addressmg  herself  in  a  con- 
versational tone  to  Tiddles,  said : 

••  And  emit  be  I    BIy  olgfat  of  lorrair  past, 
Tbe  Bon  of  Hope  bonti  thiougb  its  Inild  dood 
Toobeermywajf  Mjcheyildl  myobeylldl  mj 

oheyUd! 
My  long  lost  HangeUna  fbnnd  at  last** 

Mynus  seemed  rather  astonished  at  the 
indifference  with  which  Mrs.  Tott  deliver- 
ed herself  of  this  impassioned  passage, 
being  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
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tiglitennig  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and 
watdiing  the  performance  of  Miss  Mish- 
am  the  dancer,  who  in  a  gray  cotton  gown 
was  dismally  practising  a  new  step  with- 
out music,  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
stoge. 

Mrs.  Tott  haTing  found  her  Angelina, 
was  suddenly  addressed  in  an  indistinct 
whisper  from  one  of  the  wings  by  Mr. 
Chatt,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  who  hadn't 
got  his  part  up  yet,  and  who  consequently 
spoke  it  in  a  subdued  tone.  This  gentle- 
man invoked  fragmentary  anathemas  on 
the  heads  of  sundry  individuals  who  it 
seems  interfered  with  his  getting  possession 
of  the  person  of  long  lost  Angelina.  To 
him  succeeded  the  light  lover,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Donis,  who  was  considered 
remarkably  handsome,  and  always  knew 
his  part  perfectly.  His  glibness  was  in- 
deed so  remarkable  and  the  words  came  out 
in  such  a  continual  streanv  of  jabber,  and 
slid  one  into  the  other  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  remaining  one  oonglo- 
merate  asit  were  until  the  last  word,  which 
being  the  cue  was  pronounced  so  distinctly 
and  separate  that  Mynus  was  perfectly 
astounded. 

And  so  the  play  went  on,  interrupted 
every  three  minutes  by  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  prompter  and  the  actors,  or 
furious  demands  on  the  part  of  the  manar 
ger  for  certain  properties,  indispensable  to 
the  scene,  which  were  not  forthcoming. 
One  gentleman  in  particular,  a  fat  man 
who  played  pathetic  fathers,  occasioned 
much  confusion  by  never  being  ready 
when  called  for,  and  when  he  did  come, 
wiping  beer-froth  off  his  lips,  indignant- 
ly and  brazenly  protesting  that  he  had 
been  there  all  the  time. 

All  this  was  very  new  and  strange  to 
Mynus.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  a  theatre.  That  these  ill-dressed, 
quarrelsome,  vulgar  "people  were  the  same 
that  of  an  evening  strode  majestically  be- 
fore the  public  with  glittering  dresses  on 
their  backs  and  choicest  language  on  their 
lips.  That  those  blotphy  canvas  screens, 
daubed  with  green  and  yellow  spots, 
could  ever  become  the  fairy- like  forest 
beneath  whose  shade  heroes  and  heroines 
rested  from  the  glare  of  a  gas-light  day. 
And  the  manager,  too,  that  august  and 
mysterious  personage  whom  he  had  pic- 
tured as  a  sort  of  wondrous  encluuiter, 
at  whose  word,  plays,  scenery  and  actors 
sprang  into  instant  existence  without 
trouble  or  thought ;  here  he  was  slaving 
and  swearing  and  perspirins  like  any 
other  mortal  who  had  to  work  hard  for 
his  living.  Mynus  therefore  did  not  ex- 
perience so  great  a  feeling  of  awe  as  he 


had  anticipated,  when  he  was  introduced 
by  Isaacs  to  Mr.  Tiddles.  He  actually 
summoned  up  courage  to  propose  to  that 
high  and  mighty  personage,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  drama,  of  his,  Mynus's  composi- 
tion, which  proposition  the  manager  at 
first  pooh-poohed,  then  listened  to,  and 
finally  intimated  that  perhaps  if  the  play 
was  good  and  suited  to  his  company — 
that  in  particular — he  might  be  induced  to 
undertake  it 

"  Now  Isaacs,"  said  Mynus,  as  they  re- 
turned home  by  a  side  street — Mynus 
having  effected  this  by  declaring  that  the 
noise  in  Broadway  affected  his  head,  "  now 
Isaacs,  the  current  of  my  destiny  is  on 
the  turn.  It  has  been  ebb-tide  a  long  while 
with  me,  Isaacs,  but  it's  going  to  l^  flood 
now.  My  fortune's  bark  is  returning  into 
port,  laden  with  a  freight  of  happmess, 
with  the  flag  of  triumph  flying  at^her 
helm.  But '-  continued  he,  suddenly  for- 
saking the  maritime  imagery  in  which  he 
had  been  indulging,  "  won't  I  crush  those 
infernal  publishers  when  I  get  rich !  I'll 
be  hanged,  Isaacs,  if  I  don't  publish  all 
my  books  myself.  Won't  that  cut  Uiem 
up?" 

Isaacs  thought  the  contingency  highly 
probable. 

^^  Then,"  continued  Mynus,  as  his  ima- 
gination warmed,  '^  I'll  establish  an  au- 
thor's college,  where  literary  men  can 
live/  for  nothing  while  they  are  writing 
their  books,  and  be  no  longer  dependent 
on  brutal  Magazine  editors  for  their  sup- 
port. Nothing,  sir,  is  so  degrading  to  the 
true  literary  man  as  to  be  obliged  to  work 
for  money.  It  fetters  his  intellect,  sir, 
and  cramps  his  imagination.  If  I  was  rich, 
I'd  show  the  world  what  writing  was. 
and  reduce  publishers  to  their  proper 
level." 

*'  I  wish  you  was  rich,  sir,"  responded 
Isaacs,  '^  because  then  you  could  pay  me 
that  little  bill  that— " 

*^  Infamous  man  I "  shrieked  Mynus, 
^'did  you  not  induce  me  to  accept  this 
degrading  office  under  promise  of  never 
mentioning  that  odious  account  ?  Am  I 
to  regard  you,  Isaacs,  as  a  promise  breaker, 
or  a  man  of  your  word  ?  " 

"Don't  fret  yourself  about  it,  Mr.  My- 
nus. 1  wasn't  asking  you  for  it  just  now, 
you  know,  only  if  ever  you  was  to  get 
rich  I  thought —  " 

^^No  more,  no  more  of  this,"  said 
Mynus  impatiently,  "  I  feel  &int  and 
weary,  let  us  take  a  drink." 

Isaacs  hesitated  for  a  moment  He 
knew  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
drinks,  and  his  Jewish  spirit  rose  up 
against  such  liberality ;  but  he  was  thirsty. 
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The  bar-room  was  inyitingly  near — 'twas 
onlj  a  shilling — so  he  led  the  way. 


CHAPTEB  V, 

THS    POX.AB    KAIDBN. 

Mynus  'had  scarcely  reached  his  home 
before  he  commenced  his  drama.  It  was 
determined  that  Bella  should  privately 
rehearse  her  part,  and  when  all  was  finish- 
ed be  introduced  to  the  manager  at  the 
same  time  as  the  piece.  There  was  an 
old  retired  actress  who  lived  in  a  garret 
in  Elizabeth  street,  whose  services  were 
called  into  requisition  as  instructress  to 
the  aspirant,  and  after  a  fbw  trials  of  her 
voice  and  delivery,  this  sexagenarian  lady 
declared  that  Bella  possessed  immense  dra- 
matic ability.  So  while  Mynus  wrote, 
and  altered,  and  cogitated,  Bella  with  her 
tutor  practised  rising  and  falling  inflec- 
tions— starts  of  surprise  and  horror — ex- 
clamations of  anger  lind  grief— effective 
entrances  and  graceful  exits — ^in  short,  all 
those  artificial  points  which  actors  study 
so  intently,  and  which  render  the  stage 
what  it  is — the  most  unnatural  of  all  the 
mockeries  of  nature. 

The  play  and  Bella  were  finished.  The 
former,  as  Mynus  himself  said,  had  trans- 
cended all  his  former  efforts,  and  would, 
doubtless,  enwreathe  his  temples  with  un- 
fading glory.  He  had  as  the  play  pro- 
gressed been  obliged  to  alter  his  original 
title,  and  its  outer  cover  now  presented 
these  words,  engrossed  in  a  bad  but  ela- 
borate imitation  of  German  text 

TBS  MAIDBH  OF  TRB  POLAB  SnAB, 

▲  DKAKA 

IN  THBXl  ACa^ 

BT 

BBUBABIUB  ICTKUflL 

Mynus  was  a  proud  man  as  the  finish- 
ing stroke  was  put  to  those  seventy  odd 
leaves  of  manuscript.  He  read  it  to 
Bella,  and  Bella  read  it  to  him.  until  the 
text  of  her  part  (the  Maiden)  grew  so 
&miliar  to  her  that  she  used  it  in  private 
conversation.  He  read  it  to  old  Isaacs, 
nay,  even  repeated  it  to  him  as  he  went 
along  the  streets  with  him,  bag  in  hand. 
He  read  it  to  Mrs.  Isaacs,  while  that  lady 
made  toast  on  the  point  of  a  Highland 
claymore,  which  weapon,  since  Scotch 
dramas  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  was  no 
longer  useful  as  a  property.  He  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Gunch,  the  decayed  actress  who  had 
taught  Bella,  and  once  or  twice  the  wild 
idea  crossed  his  mind  of  reading  it  to  one 
or  two  of  his  most  obdurate  creditors,  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  display  of  genius 


would  entirely  soften  their  hearts,  and 
enable  him  to  promenade  Broadway  once 
more  in  peace.  But  the  suggestion,  al- 
though brilliant,  seemed  vain,  and  he 
still  stole  down  the  side  streets,  and 
watched  the  corners  as  of  old. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed.  The  play  was 
read  to  the  manager,  Bella  was  exhibited 
to  him  in  her  character  of  the  Maiden, 
and  that  autocratic  functionary  had  ab- 
solutely declared  his  intention  of  bringing 
them  both  out.  It  is  needless  to  say  with 
what  joy  Mynus  beheld  on  a  yellow  pla- 
card one  morning  a  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  announcement  of  the  evening^s  enter- 
tainments at  the  Mulberry  Theatre,  stat- 
ing that  "a  new  and  original  drama, 
written  expressly  for  this  theatre,  with 
new  scenery,  dresses  and  effects,  was  in 
preparati(m  and  would  be  shortly  pro- 
duced." Even  the  costumier  warmed 
into  enthusiasm  as  he  saw  this,  and  said 
to  Mynus,  feelipgly,  with  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  puffy  Jewish  cheeks,  "I 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Mynus,"  said  he^  "  it 
will  be  a  great  day  for  me  when  I  see 
that  girl  there  come  out  as  an  actress  on 
her  own  hook.  I  never  thought,  sir, 
when  I  picked  her  up  one  night  a  crying 
like  any  thing  in  the  street  with  nothing 
on  her  but  a  httle  thin  silk  dress  and  that 
big  brooch  there,  that  she'd  oome  to  any 
thing  half  so  good.  And  when  I  brought 
her  home  to  Mrs.  Isaacs,  and  when  I  ad- 
*  vertised  for  a  month,  sir,  for  her  parents, 
and  when  no  one  came  to  look  after  her, 
didn't  I  get  a  rubbmg  down  from  the 
old  woman  for  my  humanity.  But  it's 
all  for  the  best,  sir,  and  an  approving 
conscience  is  excellent  interest  upon  one's 
capital ; "  and  Mr.  Isaacs,  quite  overcome 
with  the  recollection  of  his  own  benevo- 
lence, and  the  domestic  sufferings  he  en- 
countered, on  account  of  it,  wept  plen- 
tifully into  a  linen  pocket-handkerchief 
which  had  once  been  part  of  the  vestments 
of  a  Priestess  of  the  Sun. 

As  for  Bella,  she  was  wild  with  delight 
Her  daily  journeys  to  rehearsal  were  to 
her  travels  into  Fairyland.  The  ability 
which  'she  so  strikingly  displayed  in  even 
her  crudest  performances  struck  the  ma- 
nager with  wonder ;  and  as  she  was  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  understand  her  own 
value,  her  spirits  rose  in  proportion  as  she 
gained  confidence  in  herself.  She  and 
Mynus  had  great  times  of  it — ^he  sitting 
on  the  gloomy  stage,  seeing  her  perform 
his  creation  of  the  Maiden.  And  when 
she  came  to  the  scene  where  the  iceberg 
turns  over,  with  the  Maiden  clinging  to 
its  slippery  surface,  and  he  saw  the  wild 
look  of  hopeless  agony  which  those  largo 
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dmrk  eyes  of  hers  cast  up  to  heaTen,  as 
she  went  through  the  stage  business  on  a 
large  barrel  that  represented  the  iceberg 
in  preparatory  rehearsals,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  young  girl  was  des- 
tined to  achieve  a  brilliant  success,  in 
which  he  too  should  share.  Then  they 
would  talk  gravely  over  their  prospects, 
and  had  already  settled  that  they  were  to 
marry  within  the  year — Bella  assenting 
calmly  to  all  *arrangements,  and  Mynus 
building  all  sorts  of  extravagant  hopes, 
and  every  day  tumbling  more  and  more 
into  love. 

Well,  the  eventfhl  night  came.  All  over 
the  town  great  placards  blazed  with  huge 
announcements  of  the  new  drama.  Mynus, 
fevered  and  anxious,  stole  out  through 
the  streets,  and  was  never  tired  of  reading 
them.  He  stopped  at  every  comer  and 
read  the  large  announcements,  and  went 
Into  every  bar-room  and  perused  the  small 
bills  with  the  same  fresh  and  unvarying 
interest  He  hovered  about  the  Theatre. 
There  it  was  a  busy  time.  The  scene 
painter  was  putting  in  his  last  touches  to 
his  great  scene.  &e  manager  was  show- 
ing the  carpenters  the  order  in  which  each 
scene  should  come,  and  teaching  the  ac- 
tors their  attitudes  and  positions  in  the 
grand  tableaux,  with  which  the  acts  ter- 
minated; attending,  in  fact,  to  every 
bodies'  business,  bullying  here,  cajoling 
there;  instructing  every  where,  and  every 
now  and  then  hauled  up  by  some  cantan- 
kerous actor,  who  fimcied  his  part  did  not 
suit  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  by 
giving  all  the  trouble  he  could.  Mynus 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  want  of  respect 
he  met  with.  People  did  not  seem  to 
recollect  that  he  was  the  great  author 
who  had  called  into  existence  the  piece 
on  which  they  were  at  present  engaged ; 
carpenters  told  him  roughly  to  get  out  of 
the  way ;  the  manager  would  not  listen 
to  him,  the  scene  punter  snubbed  him, 
even  Bella  herself  told  him  not  to  bother 
her,  when  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  she  was  playing  the  wreck  scene 
beautifoUy.  He  had  nothing  left  but  to 
wander  away  wretchedly,  dropping  in 
occasionally  at  the  box-office  to  see  now 
the  house  stood  for  the  night,  varying 
this  amusement  by  watching  the  people 
reading  the  bills  at  the  doors,  and  won- 
dering what  they  thought  about  the  new 
piece,  and  what  they  would  think  if  they 
knew  that  the  author  was  looking  at 
them.  He  also  speculated  much  about 
his  dress.-  He  would  be  called  on  to  ap- 
pear after  the  end  of  the  play,  and  debated 
earnestly  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
oome  before  the  curtain,  or  bow  irom  • 


private  box.  The  latter  he  esteemed  the 
preferable  course  on  two  accounts.  First, 
it  was  more  dignified.  Secondly,  he  coula 
manage,  with  Isaacs'  assistance,  to  get  up 
a  tolerable  bust — that  is  to  say,  he  coulc^ 
out  of  the  properties  in  that  gentleman's 
possession,  command  a  decent  evening 
coat  and  waistcoat  But  in  trousers  ana 
boots  the  worthy  Jew  was  limited,  and 
those  portions  of  Mynus's  own  attire  were 
quite  impracticable.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment in  a  private  box,  however,  he  could 
present  an  elaborate  bust  to  the  public, 
effectually  concealing  any  deficiencies 
which  might  otherwise  be  observable  in 
his  own  lower  extremities.  And  so  the 
time  passed  in  fevered  and  anxious 
thought  until  the  hour  for  performance. 

The  house  was  full,  for  it  was  Saturday 
night,  and  in  parquette  and  dress  circle 
might  be  seen  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
black  eyes  and  heavy  lips,  for  of  all  people 
the  Jews  retain  the  strongest  love  of 
spectacle,  and  on  their  Sabbath  the  the- 
atrical treasuries  are  the  better  for  them. 
To-night  unusual  attractions  drew  to- 
gether an  unusually  large  audience.  A 
new  piece  and  a  new  actress  are  seldom 
brought  the  same  evening  on  the  boards  j 
and  by  the  time  that  the  orchestra  had 
struck  up  the  Copenhagen  Waltz,  which 
it  played  six  nights  in  the  week  in  the 
theatre,  and  on  Sundays  at  a  German 
concert,  there  was  not  a  vacant  scat  in  the 
house. 

Mynus  alternated  between  the  mana- 
ger's box  and  behind  the  scenes.  From 
the  former  he  watched  anxiously  the  ex- 
pression of  the  audience,  hoping  to  discern 
if  they  were  in  good  humor,  while  behind 
the  scenes  he  went  from  actor  to  actor, 
earnestly  entreating  them  not  to  forget 
certain  points  which  he  had  impressed 
upon  their  memory,  and  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  play  absolutely  depended.  To 
Bella  he  scarcely  dared  speak,  she  looked 
so  splendid  in  her  costume  as  the  Maiden, 
which,  intended  as  it  was  for  a  voyage  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  struck  one  as  inappro- 
priately slight ;  unless,  indeed,  a  profusion 
of  spangles  and  artificial  flowers  were 
sovereign  against  cold. 

The  bell  rang,  the  orchestra  raced 
through  the  last  few  bars  they  were  play- 
ing, the  curtain  rose,  the  murmur  of  people 
settling  themselves  in  their  seats,  filled 
the  house,  and  the  play  began.  Mynus 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  theatrical  critic  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Cockchafer,  who  sat 
opposite.  He  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  sit  next  that  man. 
and  flatter  him  for  an  houp  and  a  half. 
But  the  play  went  on.    Every  now  and 
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then  as  a  new  scene  made  its  appearance 
there  would  roll  down  the  house  a  salvo 
of  applause,  but  as  yet  the  drama  itself 
did  not  come  in  for  much.  A  faint  laugh, 
drawn  out  by  the  funny  man^s  putting 
his  head  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  say- 
ing that  it  saved  him  a  hairdresser,  and  a 
slight  indication  of  hysterical  affection  on 
the  part  of  a  young  Jewish  lady  in  the 
boxes,  when  the  villain  was  preparing  to 
blow  up  the  twenty-one  decker,  in  which 
the  heroine  was  about  to  sail,  were  all 
that  as  yet  arrived  to  console  Mynus. 
But  he  was  patient  Bella,  as  the 
Maiden,  had  not  appeared  yet.  The 
audience  was  waiting  for  ?ier.  When  8he 
came,  then  wouldn't  it  go  ? 

The  Maiden  came.  In  the  scene  of 
"lurid  devastation"  (quotcUion  from 
bills)y  with  which  the  second  acti  opened, 
she  bounded  on  the  stage,  in  her  spangles 
and  flowers  and  little  satin  shoes,  and  the 
huge  brooch,  containing  the  portrait  of 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat,  with 
which  she  never  parted,  blazing  on  her 
bosom.  She  stopped,  half  panting  as  she 
entered,  and  turned  toward  the  audience. 
She  certainly  looked  lovely  in  that  mo- 
ment Her  face,  pale  but  luminous  as  it 
were  with  the  brightness  of  those  glorious 
eyes  of  hers,  turned  half  upwards  with  a 
sort  of  mingled  fear  and  wonder.  Her 
light,  graceful  figure  poised  on  one  small 
foot,  and  her  hands  crossed  above  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  still  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  while  one  of  those  instinctive  tributes 
which  an  aildience  sometimes  pays  almost 
involuntaril}"",  greeted  her  after  the  first 
pause.  From  gal lery,  parquette,  and  dress 
circle,  round  after  round  followed,  until 
the  very  house  shook.  This  seemed  to 
encourage  her,  for  she  rose  to  her  full 
height,  and  her  countenance  relapsed  once 
moi«  into  that  careless,  half-defiant  ex- 
pression she  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
Then  the  play  went  on.  She  threw  as- 
tonishing power  intp  the  stilted  and  bom- 
bastic language  assigned  to  her.  Her 
whole  frame  seemed  to  quiver  with  emo- 
tion, and  her  action,  though  sudden  and 
startling,  as  if  the  very  burst  of  impulse, 
was  graceful  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
audience  felt  at  once  that  the^rl  was  one 
of  those  rare  genuises  that  m  dramatic 
annals  stand  out  in  bright  relief  against 
the  hosts  of  stilted  pe^ormers  that  the 
world  has  been  forced  to  praise,  simply 
because  they  had  no  better.  Bella  car- 
ried away  the  applause  of  the  piece.  All 
her  points  were  marked  with  that  appre- 
ciative murmur  so  dear  to  the  artist  She 
was  making  a  great  success.  But  it  ap-* 
peared  to  Mynus  that  the  play  was  not 


going  on  very  well.  Every  scene  that 
Bella  was  not  in  passed  unnoticed.  The 
choice  bits  of  the  drama  did  not  awake  a 
single  response  fVom  the  audience.  The 
funny  man  said  funny  things,  and  the 
villain  communicated  his  black  designs 
through  a  pair  of  black  moustaches,  in 
vain.  The  manager  looked  darkly  at 
Mynus.  Mynus  looked  at  the  critic  of 
the  Daily  Cockchafer.  That  gentleman 
looked  as  solemn  as  the  day  of  judgment. 
Unutterable  condemnation  seemed  to 
hover  on  his  frowning  bK>w.  Columns  of 
terrible  rebuke  seemed  to  be  quickening 
into  life  in  that  judicial  brain.  Mynns's 
heart  began  to  sink  a  little,  and  he,  by 
way  of  comforting  himself^  essa3'ed  a  joke 
with  the  manager,  who  was  blackening 
by  degrees,  like  a  thunder  cloud,  in  the 
back  of  the  box.  The  prompt  manner 
in  which  that  person  suppressed  his  bud- 
ding jocularity,  deterred  him  from  any 
fhrther  effort  to  keep  up  a{^)earances, 
and  he  accordingly  allowed  himself  to 
look  as  wretchedly  as  he  felt. 

It  was  now  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  act,  and  Mynus,  who  was  staring  va- 
cantly into  the  stage  box  opposite,  the 
only  vacant  one  in  the  house,  and  won- 
dering why  it  had  not  been  taken,  sud- 
denly h&rd  the  door  open,  and  by  the 
waving  of  the  curtains  it  was  evident  that 
a  party  had  arrived.  Mynus  thought  with 
just  indignation  that  they  need  not  have 
been  so  late. 

Bella  was  not  on  the  stage,  she  did  not 
come  on  again  till  the  very  end  of  the 
last  scene,  where  she  saves  her  Esqui- 
maux lover  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  a 
white  bear,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
wedding  feast  in  a  Greenland  village. 
The  play  went  on ;  the  bear  attacked  the 
Esquimaux  lover ;  Bella  bounded  in  to 
the  rescue.  She  had  scarcely  appeared 
when  the  curtains  of  the  box  that  Mynus 
had  been  previously  watching,  became  vi- 
olently agitated,  and  he  saw  a  large  ivory 
lorgnette  thrust  eagerly  forward,  as  if 
some  one  leaned  over  to  get  a  better  view. 
One  or  two  profiles  appeared  too  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  anxiously  watching  the  stage. 
Some  great  commotion  was  evidently  oc- 
curring there.  The  play  went  on  to  its 
close.  The  struggle  with  the  bear  was 
over.  Bellik  with  incredible  presence  of 
mind,  had  given  it  a  fish  bone  to  swal- 
low, whick  sticking  in  its  throat,  caused 
its  immediate  suffocation,  and  sne  now 
rested  in  the  arms  of  her  exhausted 
lover.  The  Esquimaux  villagers  flocked 
in,  and  formed  the  usual  tableau;  but 
as  the  curtain  descended,  a  shrill  cry  was 
heard  that  echoed  through  the  entire 
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house.  The  curtains  of  the  stage  hox 
were  drawn  yiolentlj  asunder,  and  an 
old  gentleman  appeared  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  some  friends  who  were  ap- 
parently trying  to  prevent  his  leaping  on 
the  stage.  While  he  struggled,  he  held 
out  his  hands  towards  Bella,  opening  and 
shutting  them,  as  though  he  would  grasp 
her,  even  at  that  distance.  The  audi- 
ence, who  thought  this  was  morelj  an 
ebullition  of  some  old  enthusiast,  liegan 
to  laugh;  but  the  moment  the  curtain 
fell,  the  gentleman  who  had  caused  all 
this  excitement  was  drawn  back  into  the 
box.  The  draperies  closed  and  moved  no 
more.  Then  arose  a  tremendous  call  for 
the  Maiden,  loud  and  long  from  the  gal- 
lery, parquette,  and  boxes.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Maiden  did  not  come.  The 
uproar  increased,  and  a  few  hisses  began 
to  be  heard.  Mynus  grew  impatient.  No 
.one  called  for  the  author,  nor  would  they, 
he  argued,  until  they  had  brought  Bella 
before  the  curtain,  so  amid  a  perfect 
storm  of  raps  and  whistlings,  he  left  the 
box  and  went  behind  the  scenes. 


CHAPTSB  YL 
no  OATAgritorjiifr— PBAMATio  AHD  uirazpionD. 

"WHEBEisBella,  Mr.  Chatt?"  said 
Mynus  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he  met 
drinking  a  pot  of  beer  behind  one  of  the 
flats.  ''  Where  is  Bella  7  the  people  are 
furious  with  her  for  not  coming  out" 

"They'll  have  to  wait,  then^"  said  Mr. 
Ghatt,  sullenly,  who  had  received  no  ap- 
plause during  tne  evening,  and,  of  course^ 
blamed  Mynus  for  it 

"But  they  won't  wait,  Mr.  Chattj 
they'll  tear  Uie  house  down." 

"  Pooh ! "  answered  Ghatt  contemptu- 
ously.   "  Haven't  you  heard  ?  " 

"Heard  what?  I've  heard  nothing 
except  a  most  infernal  row  in  the  gal- 
lery.   What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why  it  seems  that  some  old  gentle- 
man in  the  boxes  saw  a  brooch  on  Bella 
that  he  recognized,  and  he  came  rushing 
in  here  after  the  play  was  over,  asking 
for  his  child,  and  the  moment  he  saw 
Bella,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  af- 
ter one  or  two  questions,  he  whisked  her 
ofi^  dressed  as  sne  was,  into  a  carriage, 
and  that's  all  I  know  about  it  But 
she's  gone."  * 

^  Good  Ood  I  but  the  name — did  yoa 
learn  his  name  ?  " 

''Yes.  Mr.  Brandon.  A  very  rich 
man,  they  say.  Lives  in  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  has  carriages  and  all  that  Bel- 
la's a  hicky  girl  to  have  found  such  a 


father.  But  I  say  won't  Mrs.  Gunch  be 
glad  now  that  the  girl's  gone  ?  She  was 
as  jealous  of  her  as  a  pile  of  bricks." 

And  with  this  appropriate  simile,  Mr. 
Ghatt  sauntered  oiT  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Gunch. 

Mynus  seemed  in  a  dream.  Bella ;  his 
Bella,  suddenly  transformed  into  a  young 
lady!  why  it  was  like  a  regular  play. 
He  recollected  now  the  story  of  her  hav- 
ing been  picked  up  in  the  streets,  with 
nothing  definite  about  her  but  this  very 
broock  and  with  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  he 
hurriea  back  to  his  box,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  case  he  was  called  on  to 
app^.  He  found  the  manager  in  an 
evening  suit  before  the  curtain,  holding 
his  hat  elegantly  before  him,  while  he 
was  explaining  in  heart-rending  tones  of 
sorrow,  how  impossible  it  was  for  BcUa 
to  app^  before  them,  owing  to  a  sud- 
den attack  of  illness.  "  They'll  ask  for 
me,  now,"  thought  Mynus,  and  his  heart 
beat  at  the  suggestion.  But  they  didn't 
They  took  their  hats  and  cloaks  and  bon- 
nets, and  poured  out  of  the  theatre.  And 
the  gaslights  went  out  one  by  one,  and 
the  two  old  women  commenced  hanging 
the  linen  over  the  velvet  and  gilding  of 
the  boxes,  and  the  theatre  was  nearly  in 
darkness  before  Mynus  could  realize  the 
&ct  that  his  play  had  been  damned. 

He  met  the  manager  as  he  was  going 
outi  and  as  a  last  hope  asked  when  the 
play  would  be  repeated. 

"Repeat  that  play,  sir ! "  cried  Tiddles 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Repeat  such  stuff 
as  that !  Gatch  me  at  it,  that's  all.  Hang 
your  play,  Mr.  Mynus.  Hang  it,  I  say. 
It  cost  me  loads  of  money,  and  I  daren't 
run  it  a  second  night  Then  there's  that 
girl.  I  inight  have  made  something  of 
her.  But  she's  carried  off  before  my 
eyes.  Hang  the  play,  sir.  It's  been  a 
misfortune  to  me.'^  «* 

"Mr.  Tiddles,"  said  Mr.  Mynus  with 
dipiity-T-"  your  language  is  loathsome.  I 
will  make  you  repent  of  it,  sir,  before 
long.  I'll  smash  yoiL  sir ! "  and  he  walk- 
ed into  the  street  And  Mynus  did  think 
that  he  would  make  Tiddles  repent,  and 
that  he  would  smash  him;  for  he  was 
full  at  the  moment  of  the  wildest  dreams. 

Mynus  did  not  sleep  much  that  night 
He  absolutely  felt  no  regret  at  the  failure 
of  his  play.  He  had  other  views.  Views 
of  fiibulous  splendor.  Bella  had  found  by 
a  singular  chance,  a  rich  &ther.  Bella 
would  be  wealthy.  Bella  was  in  love 
with  him.  Bella  would  marry  him. 
They  would  live  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
patronize  the  Goliseum,  which  was  the 
rival  of  Tiddles'  theatre;  and  towards 
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daybreak  he  dozed  off,  forming  schemes 
of  yengeance  against  a  certain  publisher. 

The  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan,  he  rose  earlj,  and  found  out  by  the 
directory  in  the  next  apothecary's  shop, 
Mr.  Brandon's  address  m  Fifth  Avenue. 
Then  having  adorned  himself  to  the  lit- 
most  of  his  ability,  he  posted  off  to  Bel- 
la's new  residence.  It  was  truly  a  splen- 
did mansion.  Built  of  brown  stone  of  a 
rich,  sober  hue,  and  flanked  with  con- 
servatories, and  stables  that  did  not 
look  like  stables,  so  highly  were  they 
ornamented,  it  looked  more  like  a  pa- 
lace, than  the  residence  of  a  simple  citi- 
zen. Mynus  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  enter,  but  thought  he  would  walk  up 
and  down  outside,  and  wait  until  he  saw 
Bella  at  one  of  the  windows.  It  was  a 
fine  spring  day ;  the  sun  shone  warmly, 
and  a  host  of  brilliantly  dressed  people 
issued  forth  from  their  houses,  on  their 
way  to  church.  Mynus  thought  to  him- 
self, that  the  day  would  soon  arrive  when 
he  would  be  as  gay  as  the  gayest  among 
them.  Presently  Mr.  Brandon's  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  came 
out.  In  the  former,  Mynus  at  the  first 
glance  recognized  Bella ;  but  how  change 
cd.  In  the  short  interval  between  her 
abduction  from  the  theatre  and  the  pres- 
ent moment,  she  had  obtained  by  some 
means,  inscrutable  to  poor  people,  an  ex- 
quisite spring  dress.  Quiet  in  tone,  but 
of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  materials. 
And  so  well  did  she  wear  it,  so  firmly  did 
she  step,  that  one  could  scarcely  believe 
this  fashionable  looking  girl,  was  the  little 
actress,  who,  the  night  before,  played  the 
Maiden  of  the  Polar  Seas.  She  wore  the 
brooch  still  on  her  bosom ;  and  in  the 
fine  looking  old  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
she  leaned,  Mynus  recognized  the  origi- 
nal of  the  miniature. 

The^  came  towards  him.  He  stepped 
half  forward,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a 
well  conned  congratulation  on  his  lips. 
Her  silk  dress  almost  brushed  his  thread- 
bare trousers,  as  with  cold,  expressionless 
eyes,  she  swept  by,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
utter  stranger.  ioT  a  moment,  Mynus 
was  staggered;  but  then  his  spirit  rose 
indignantly  at  the  injustice  he  was  near 
doing  his  dear  Bella.  She  did  not  see  him. 
The  sun  was  in  her  eyes.  She  was  daz- 
zled, and  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  passed 
him  unwittingly.  It  must  be  so.  He 
would  try  again.  So  crossing  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  he  ran  a  few  blocks, 
crossed  again,  and  stationed  himself  right 
in  her  path.  On  she  came,  with  upright 
head,  finn  step,  and  level  eyes.  She  passed 
unnoticed,  his  outstretched  hand;    she 


passed  unnotioed,  his  plaintive  ''Bella, 
don't  you  know  me ; "  she  passed  him,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed,  and  so  on  into 
God's  temple,  where  she  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  charity  to  all  mankind. 

Poor  Mynus  could  doubt  no  longer.  He 
leaned  against  a  wall  upon  which  the  bright 
sunlight  was  falling,  and  while  group  af- 
ter group  of  gayly  diressed  people  passed, 
he  wept  silently  over  the  ruin  of  his 
dreams.  He  had  loved  her  so  much.  He 
was  so  willing  to  share  with  her  the  sun- 
shine of  his  own  life,  whenever  it  shone 
for  him.  He  had  hoped  so  much  from 
her,  that  it  wa^  very  hard  that  she  should 
forget  him  so  completely  in  her  prosperity. 
He  would  never  put  faith  in  woman  again. 

He  went  slowly  home  to  his  garret 
The  first  thing  he  saw  on  his  table  was  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written, 

Mr,  B,  Mynut, 

To  8,  ItaacM,  Dr. 

For  value  received, $20  27 

Received  payment. 

Poor  Mynus  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 
All  his  dreams  had  vanished,  and  this  re- 
ality alone  remained.  He  saw  no  way  out 
of  it.  Just  at  this  climax  of  his  despair,  a 
voice  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Isaacs,  said  outside  his  'door,  '*Mr.  My- 
nus !    A  letter  for  you,  sir." 

"A  letter  for  me?*'  cried  Mynus,  as- 
tonished. For  his  correspondence  was 
limited,  having  neither  friends  nor  acquain- 
tances. "  Oh !  'tis  from  that  scoundrel 
Tiddles,  I  suppose." 

He  took  the  letter  and  opened  it  A 
long  slip  of  paper  was  wrapped  around  a 
small  note.  The  slip  of  paper  was  a  check 
for  a  hundred  dollars.  The  note  contain- 
ed the  following  words. 

"Miss  Brandon  regrets  that  her  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Mynus  must  terminate. 
He  has,  however,  her  best  wishes,  and  she 
trusts  that  the  inclosed,  will  be  of  some 
service." 

A  red  spot  glowed  for  an  instant  on 
Mynus's  cheek.  To  receive  alms  from  her, 
who — the  check  was  half  crushed  in  his 
hand  by  the  impulse,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  the  httle  account  which  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  checked  himself  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  think  M}tius  excessively 
mean ;  but  perhaps  if  the  reader  were  in 
Mynus's  circumstances  he  would  have  done 
what  he  did,  that  is,  put  the  check  in  his 
pocket,  and  burn  the  note.  And  thus  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  paid  his  bill,  and  for  three 
weeks,  Mynus  lived  like  a  gentleman, 
uttering  anathemas  in  his  cups,  against 
pubhshers  and  editors,  in  which  he  now 
also  included  managers  and  women. 
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As  for  Bella,  she  is  at  present  the  or*  she  dedaimed  the  Polar  Maiden,  in  his 

nament  of  a  fast  set  of  young  ladies  in  garret.    He  sighs  all  the  more  heavily, 

New  York.    She  goes  to  the  watering  poor  fellow,  because  the  hundred  dollars 

places,  and  has  an  enormous  bill  at  Ma-  has  been  long  since  spent,  and  Belisarios 

dame  Ferrero's  every  year.   Mynus  some-  once  more  holds  out  his   hand  for  the 

times  sees  her,  driving  by  in  her  carriage,  obolum,  and  is  still  hard  up. 
aod  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the  time  when 
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THE  n^htiest  thou,  among  the  Powers  of  Earth, 
The  viewless  Agent  of  the  unseen  God, 
What  immemorial  era  saw  thy  birth  ? 

What  pathless  fields  of  new  Creation  trod 
Thy  noiseless  feet  ?    Where  was  thy  dwelling-place 
In  the  blind  realm  of  Chaos,  ere  the  word 
Of  Sovereign  Order  by  the  stars  was  heard, 
Or  the  young  planet  knew  her  Maker's  face  1 
No  wrecks  are  hid  in  thine  unfathomed  sea ; 

Thy  crystal  tablets  no  inscription  bear ; 
The  awful  Infinite  is  shrined  in  thee, 
Immeasurable  Air ! 

n. 

Thou  art  the  Soul  wherein  the  Earth  renews 
The  nobler  life,  that  heals  her  primal  scars ; 

Thine  is  the  mantle  of  all-glorious  hues. 

Which  makes  her  beautiful  among  the  stars ; 

Thine  is  the  essence  that  informs  her  frame 
With  manifold  existence,  thine  the  wing 
From  gulfs  of  outer  darkness  sheltering, 

And  from  the  Sun's  uplifted  sword  of  flame. 

She  sleeps  in  thy  protection,  lives  in  thee ; 
Thob  mak'st  the  foreheads  of  her  mountains  smile ; 

His  heart  to  thine,  the  all-surrounding  Sea 
Spreads  thy  blue  drapery  o'er  his  cradled  isle. 

Thou  art  the  breath  of  Nature,  and  the  tongue 
Unto  her  dumb  material  being  granted, 
And  by  thy  voice  her  sorrowing  psalms  are  chanted — 
Her  hymns  of  triumph  sung  1 

XII. 

Thine  azure  fountains  nourish  all  that  lives  : 

Forever  drained,  yet  ever  brimming  o'er, 

Their  billows  in  eternal  freshness  pour, 
And  from  her  choicest  treasury  Nature  gives 
A  glad  repayment  of  the  debt  she  owes, 

Keplenishing  thy  sources : — balmy  dews. 

That  on  thy  breast  their  summer  tears  difiuse ; 
Strength  from  the  pine,  and  sweetness  from  the  rose ; 
The  spice  of  gorgeous  Ind,  the  scents  that  fill 

Ambrosial  forests  in  the  isles  of  palm ; 
Leagues  of  perennial  bloom  on  every  hill ; 

Lily  and  lotus  in  the  waters  calm ; 
And  where  the  torrent  leaps  to  take  thy  wing, 

But  dashes  out  its  life  in  diamond  spray, 
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Or  multitudirtous  waves  of  ocean  fling 

Their  briny  strength  along  thy  rapid  way — 

Escapes  some  vjrtue,  which  from  thee  they  hold: 
And  even  the  grosser  exhalations,  fed 
From  Earth's  decay,  Time's  crowded  chamel-bed, 

Fused  in  thy  vast  alembic,  turn  to  gold. 

IV. 

Man  is  thy  nursling,  universal  Air ! 

No  kinder  parent  fosters  him,  than  thou : 
How  soft  thy  fingers  dally  with  his  hair ! 
,  How  sweet  their  pressure  on  his  fevered  brow  I 

0  In  the  dark  lanes  where  squalid  Misery  dwells, 

Where  the  fresh  giories  of  existence  shun 
The  childhood  nurtured  in  the  city's  hells, 

And  eyes  that  never  saw  the  morning  sun# 
Pale  cheeks  for  thee  are  pining,  heavy  sighs 
Drawn  from  the  depth  of  weary  hearts,  arise — 
The  flower  of  Life  is  withered  on  its  stem, 

And  tlie  black  shade  the  loathsome  walls  inclose 

Day  after  ^[lay  more  drear  and  stifling  grows, 
Till  Heaven  itself  seems  forfeited,  to  them  1 
What  marvel,  then,  as  from  a  fevered  dream 

The  dying  wakes,  to  feel  his  forehead  fanned 
By  thy  celestial  freshness,  he  should  deem 

The  death-sweat  dried  beneath  an  angel's  hand  ? 
That  tokens  of  the  violet-sprinkled  sod, 

Breathed  like  a  blessing  o'er  his  closing  eyes, 

Should  promise  hini  the  peace  of  Paradise — 
The  pardon  of  his  God  I 


What  is  the  scenery  of  Earth  to  thine  ? 

*   Here,  all  is  fixed  in  everlasting  sh;ipes, 

But  where  the  realms  of  gorgeous  Cloudland  shine, 

There  stretch  afar  thy  sun-illumined  capes, 
Embaying  reaches  of  the  amber  seas 

or  sunset,  on  whose  tranquil  bosom  lie 

The  happy  islands  of  the  upper  sky, 
The  haicyon  shoi-es  of  thine  Atlantides. 
Anon  the  airy  headlands  change,  and  drift 

Into  snblimer  forms,  that  slowly  heave 

Their  toppling  ma.sses  up  the  front  of  eve, 
Crag  heaped  on  crag,  with  n  any  a  fiery  rifl, 
And  hoary  summits,  throned  beyond  the  reach' 

Of  Alp  or  Caucasus:  again  they  change. 

And  down  the  »vast,  interminable  range 
Of  tiiwers  and  palaces,  transcending  each 
The  workraansliip  of  Fable-Land,  we  see 

The  "  crystal  hyaline  "  of  Heaven's  own  floor— 
The  radiance  of  the  far  Eternity 
Reflected  ou  thy  shore  ! 


To  the  pure  calm  of  thy  cerulean  deeps 

The  jar  of  earth-born  tumult  cannot  climb ; 
There  ancient  Silence  her  dominion  keeps, 

Beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Time. 
The  taint  of  Sm,  the  vapors  of  the  world, 

The  smokes  of  godless  altars,  hang  below, 
Staining  thy  marge,  but  not  a  cloud  is  curled' 

Where  those  supernal  tides  of  ether  flow. 
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What  tistas  ope  from  those  serener  plains ! 

What  dawning  splendors  touch  thine  azure  towers ! 

When  some  fair  soul,  whose  path  on  Earth  was  ours, 
The  starry  £reedom  of  its  wing  r^ains, 
Shall  it  not  linger  for  a  moment  there, 

One  last  divine  regret  to  Earth  returning, — 

One  look,  where  Light  ineffable  is  burning 
In  Heaven's  immortal  air ! 


Thine  are  the  treasuries  of  Hail  and  Snow ; 

Thy  hand  lets  fall  the  Thunder's  bolt  of  fire. 
And  when  from  out  thy  seething  caldron^  blow 

The  vapors  of  the  whirl  wind,  spire  on  spire 
In  terrible  convolution  wreathed  and  blent, 

The  unimagined  strength  that  lay  concealed 

Within  thy  <miet  bosom,  is  reveided 
To  the  racked  Earth  and  trembling  firmament 
And  thou  dost  hold,  awaiting  God's  degree, 

The  keys  of  all  destruction  : — ^in  that  hour 

When  tiie  Almighty  Wrath  shall  loose  thy  power. 
Before  thy  breath  shall  disappear  the  sea. 
To  ashes  turn  the  mountain's  mighty  frame, 

And  as  the  seven-fold  fervors  wider  roll. 

Thou,  self-consuming,  shrivel  as  a  scroll. 
And  wrap  the  world  in  one  wide  pall  of  £fame ! 


AGBOSS  THE   STAKD. 


I. 

A  GOOD  long  hour,  so  tells  my  watch, 
Have  I  beisn  trying,  love,  to  write ; 
And  yet  I  have  not  made  a  line. 

Nor  do  I  think  I  can  to-night, — 
Unless  indeed  these  simple  words 
Do  set  themselves  to  easy  chords. 


Between  us  lies  a  little  stand, 

Some  blotted  paper,  pens,  and  ink ; 

We  are  so  near  our  hands  will  meet. 
Our  lips  will  almost  touch,  I  think ; 

I  told  vou  so  I  but  pray  remain, 

And  kiss  me  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

IIL 

And  now  the  hours  may  oome  or  go ; 

I  will  no  kmger  heed  thskx  flight : 
Your  losses,  dear,  «re  more  than  soogSi 

Nor  will  I  pen  a  word  to-night ; 
What  care  I  for  a  deathless  name  ? 
A  love  like  oua  is  more  than  Famel 
Vol.  it.— 5 
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CHAPTEB  L 

THV  BIBTHPLAd  OF  BBASX. 

THE  traveller  who  at  the  present  day  is 
content  to  travel  in  the  good  old 
Asiatic  style,  neither  rushed  along  by  a 
locomotive,  nor  dragged  by  a  stage-coach ; 
who  is  willing  to  enjoy  hospiUJities  at 
far-scattered  farmhouses,  instead  of  pay- 
ing his  bill  at  an  inn ;  wha  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  any  amount  of  loneliness, 
or  to  bo  deterred  by  the  roughest  roads 
or  the  highest  hills ;  such  a  traveller  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Berkshire,  Mass., 
will  find  ample  food  for  poetic  reflection 
in  the  singular  scenery  of  a  country, 
which,  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  and  its  lying  out  of  the  track  of  all 
public  conveyances,  remains  almost  as  un- 
known to  the  general  tourist  as  the  inte- 
rior of  Bohemia. 

Travelling  northward  from  the  town- 
ship of  Otis,  the  road  leads  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  towards  Windsor,  lenethwise 
upon  that  long  broken  spur  of  neights 
which  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
send  mto  Massachusetts.  For  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  you  have  the  con- 
tinual sensation  of  being  upon  some  ter- 
race in  the  moon.  The  feeling  of  the 
plain  or  the  valley  is  never  yours ;  scarce- 
ly the  feeling  of  the  earth.  Unless  by  a 
sudden  precipitation  x»f  the  road  you  find 
yourself  plunging  izito  some  gorge ;  you 
pass  on,  and  on,  and  on,  upon  the  crests 
*or  slopes  of  pastoral  mountains,  while  &r 
below,  mapped  out  in  its  beauty,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Housatonic  lies  endlessly  along 
at  your  feet.  Often,  as  your  horse  gain- 
ing some  lof^  level  trac^  fiat  as  a  table, 
trots  gayly  over  the  almost  deserted  and 
sodded  road,  and  your  admiring  eye 
sweeps  the  broad  landscape  beneath,  you 
seem  to  be  Bootes  driving  in  heaven. 
Save  a  potato  field  here  and  there,  at 
long  intervals,  the  whole  country  is  either 
in  wood  or  pasture.  Horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains.  But  all  through  the 
year  lazy  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  proclaim  the 
presence  of  that  half-outlaw,  the  charooal- 
bumer ;  while  in  early  spring  added  carls 
of  vapor  show  that  the  maple  sugar-boiler 
is  also  at  work.  But  as  for  fiurming  as  a 
r^^ular  vocation,  there  is  not  much  of  it 
here.  At  any  rate,  no  man  by  that 
means  accumulates  a  fortune  from  this 


thin  and  rocky  soil;  all  whose  arable 
parts  have  long  since  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

Yet  during  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  region  was  not  unproductive. 
Here  it  was  that  the  original  settlers 
came,  acting  upon  the  principle  well- 
known  to  have  regulated  their  choice  of 
site,  namely,  the  high  land  in  preference 
to  the  low.  as  less  subject  to  the  un- 
wholesome miasmas  generated  by  break- 
ing into  the  rich  valleys  and  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  primeval  regions.  By  degrees, 
however,  they  quitted  the  safety  of  this 
sterile  elevation,  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
richer  though  lower  fields.  So  that  at 
the  present  day,  some  of  those  mountain 
townships  present  an  aspect  of  singular 
abandonment.  Though  they  have  never 
known  aught  but  peace  and  health,  they, 
in  one  lesser  aspect  at  least,  look  like 
countries  depopulated  by  plague  and  war. 
Every  mile  or  two  a  house  is  passed  un- 
^nanted.  The  strength  of  the  frame- 
work of  these  ancient  buildines  enables 
them  lone  to  resist  the  encroacnments  of 
decay.  Spotted  gjtKy  and  green  with  the 
weather^stain,  their  timbers  seem  to  have 
lapsed  back  into  their  woodland  original, 
forming  part  now  of  the  general  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  natural  scene.*  They 
are  of  extraordinary  size,  compared  with 
modem  farm-houses.  One  peculiar  feature 
Is  the  immense  chimney,  of  light  gray 
stone,  perforating  the  middle  of  the  roof 
like  a  tower. 

On  all  sides  are  seen  the  tokens  of  an  • 
dent  industry.  As  stone  abounds  through- 
out  these  mountains,  that  material  waa 
for  fences,  as  ready  to  the  hand  as  wood, 
besides  being  much  more  durable.  Con- 
sequently the  landscape  is  intersected  in 
all  directions  with  walls  of  uncomooon 
neatness  and  strength. 

The  number  and  length  of  these  walls 
is  not  more  surprismg  than  the  size  of 
some  of  the  blocks  comprising  them. 
The  very  Titans  seemed  to  have  h&esi  at 
work.  That  so  small  an  army  as  the 
first  settlers  must  needs  have  been, 
should  have  taken  such  wonderful  pains 
to  inclose  so  ungrateful  a  soil ;  that  they 
should  have  aooomplished  such  herculean 
undertakings  with  so  slight  prospect  of 
reward;  tms  is  a  consideration  which 
gives  us  a  signiflcant  hint  of  the  temper 
of  the  men  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

Nor  oould  a  fitter  ooontry  bo  found 
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for  tha  birthplace  of  the  deToted  patriot, 
Israel  Potter. 

To  this  day  the  best  stoDe-wall  build- 
ers, as  the  best  wood-choppers,  come 
from  those  solttarj  mountain  towns;  a 
tall,  athletic,  and  hardy  race,  unerring 
with  the  axe  as  the  Indian  with  the  toma- 
hawk; at  stone-rolling,  patient  as  Sisy- 
phus, powerful  a&  Samson. 

In  fine  clear  June  days,  the  bloom  of 
these  mountains  is  beyond  expression  de- 
lightful. Last  Tisiting  these  heights  ere 
she  vanishes,  Spring,  like  the  sunset, 
flings  her  sweetest  charms  upon  them. 
Each  tuft  of  upland  grass  is  musked  like 
a  bouquet  with  periume.  The  balmy 
breeze  swings  to  and  fro  like  a  censer. 
On  one  side  the  eye  follows  for  the  space 
of  an  eagle's  flight,  the  serpentine  moun- 
tain chains,  southwards  from  the  great 
purple  dome  oT  laconic — the  St  Peter's 
of  these  hills — northwards  to  the  twin 
summits  of  Saddleback,  which  is  the  two- 
steepled  natural  cathedral  of  Berkshire ; 
while  low  down  to  the  west  the  Housa- 
tonic  winds  on  in  her  watery  labyrinth, 
through  charming  meadows  basking  in 
the  reflected  rays  from  the  hill-sides.  At 
this  season  the  beauty  of  eyeiy  thintr 
around  you  populates  the  loneliness  of 
your  way.  You  would  not  have  the 
country  more  settled  if  you  could.  Con- 
tent to  drink  in  such  loveliness  at  all  your 
aenses,  the  heart  desires  no  company  but 
nature. 

With  what  rapture  you  behold,  hover- 
ing over  some  vast  hoUow  of  the  nillSy  or 
slowly  drifting  at  an  Immense  height  over 
the  fiur  sunken  Housatonic  valley,  some 
lordly  eagle,  who  in  unshared  exaltation 
looks  down  equally  upon  plain  and  moun- 
tain. Or  you  behold  a  hawk  sallyinz 
from  some  crag,  like  a  Rhenish  baron  of 
old  from  his  pinnacled  castle,  and  dart- 
ing down  towards  the  river  for  his  prey. 
Or  perhaps,  lazily  gliding  about  in  the 
zenith,  this  ruflSan  fowl  is  suddenly  beset 
by  a  crow,  who  with  stubborn  audacity 
pecks  at  him,  and  spite  of  all  his  bravery, 
finally  persecutes  him  back  to  his  strong- 
hold. The  otherwise  dauntless  bandit, 
soaring  at  his  topmost  height,  must  needs 
succumb  to  this  sable  imago  of  death. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  many  smaller  and 
less  famous  fowl,  who  without  contribu- 
ting to  the  grandeur,  yet  greatly  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  yellow 
bird  flits  like  a  winged  jonquil  here  aud 
there ;  like  knots  of  violets  the  blue  birds 
sport  in  clusters  upon  the  grass ;  while 
hurrymg  from  the  pasture  to  the  grove, 
the  red  robin  seems  an  incendiary  pnt^ 
ting  torch  to  the  trees.    Meanwmle  the 


air  is  vocal  with  their  hymns,  and  your 
own  soul  Jo^s  in  the  general  joy.  Liko 
a  stranger  m  an  orchestra,  you  cannot 
help  singing  yourself  when  all  around 
you  raise  such  hosannas. 

But  in  autumn,  those  gay  northerners, 
the  birds,  return  to  their  southern  plan- 
tations. The  mountains  are  left  bleiJc 
and  sere.  Solitude  settles  down  upon 
them  in  drizzling  mists.  The  traveller  is 
beset,  at  perilous  turns,  by  dense  masses 
of  fog.  He  emerges  for  a  moment  into 
more  penetrable  air;  and  passing  some 
gray,  abandoned  house,  sees  the  lofty  va- 
pors plainly  eddy  by  its  desolate  door.; 
just  as  from  the  plain,  you  may  see  it 
eddy  by  the  pinnacles  of  distant  and 
lonely  heights.  Or,  dismounting  from  his 
frightened  horse,  he  leads  him  down  some 
scowling  glen,  where  the  road  steeply 
dips  among  ^m  rocks,  only  to  rise  as 
abruptly  agam ;  and  as  he  warily  picks 
his  way,  uneasy  at  the  menacing  scene, 
he  sees  some  ghost-like  object  loomine 
through  the  mist  at  the  roadside;  and 
wendmg  towards  it,  beholds  a  rude  white 
stone,  uncouthly  inscribed^  marking  the 
spot  where,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yeiurs  ago, 
some  farmer  was  upset  in  his  wood-sled, 
and  perished  beneath  the  load. 

In  winter  this  region  is  blocked  up 
with  snow.  Inaccessible  and  impassable, 
those  wild,  unfrequented  ro;^,  which  in 
August  are  overgrown  with  high  grass,  in 
December  are  drifted  to  the  arm-pit  with 
the  white  fleece  from  the  sky.  As  if  an 
ocean  rolled  between  man  and  man,  inter- 
communication is  often  suspended  for 
weeks  and  weeks. 

Such,  at  this  day,  is  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  our  hero :  prophetically 
styled  Israel  b^  the  good  Puritans,  his 
parents,  since  K>r  more  than  forty  years, 
poor  Potter  wandered  in  the  wild  wilder- 
ness of  the  world's  extremest  hardships 
and  ills. 

How  little  he  thought,  when,  as  a  boy, 
hunting  after  his  father's  stray  cattle 
among  these  New  England  hills,  he  him- 
self like  a  beast  should  be  hunted  through 
half  of  Old  England,  as  a  runaway  rebel. 
Or,  how  could  he  ever  have  dreamed, 
when  involved  in  the  autumnal  vapors 
of  these  mountains,  that  worse  bewilder- 
ments awaited  him  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  sea,  wandering  forlorn  in  the 
coal-fogs  of  London.  But  so  it  was  des- 
tined to  be.  This  little  boy  of  the  hills, 
bom  in  sight  of  the  sparkling  Housatonic, 
was  to  linger  out  the  best  part  of  his  life 
a  prisoner  or  a  pauper  upon  the  grimy 
buks  of  the  Thames. 
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OHAFTBB  IL 

TUX  TOUniFUL  APTXHTUUEB  Or  SSBJlXU 

Imagination  will  easily  picture  the  nx- 
ral  days  of  the  youth  of  Israel.  Let  us 
pass  on  to  a  less  immature  period. 

It  appears  that  he  began  his  wander- 
ings very  early;  moreover,  that  ere,  on 
just  principles  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  his  king,  Israel,  on  e(}ually  excusable 
grounds,  emancipated  hmiself  from  his 
sire.  He  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
parental  love  till  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when,  having  formed  an  attachment  for 
a  neighbor's  daughter — ^fbr  some  reason, 
not  deemed  a  suitable  match  by  his  father 
—he  was  severely  reprimanded,  warned 
to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  threatened 
with  some  disgraceful  punishment  in  case 
he  persisted.  As  the  girl  was  not  only 
beautiful,  but  amiable — thoueh,  as  will 
be  seen,  rather  weak'-^and  her  family 
respectable  as  any,  though  unfortunately 
but  poor,  Israel  deemed  his  fether's  con- 
duct unreasonable  and  oppressive;  par- 
ticularly as  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
taken  secret  means  to  thwart  his  son  with 
the  girl's  connections,  if  not  with  the  girl 
heree^  so  as  to  place  almost  insurmount- 
able oDstacles  to  an  eventual  marriage. 
For  it  had  not  been  the  purpose  of  Israel 
to  marry  at  once,  but  at  a  future  day, 
when  prudence  should  approve  the  step. 
So,  oppressed  by  his  father,  and  bitterly 
disappointed  in  his  love,  the  desperate 
boy  formed  the  determination  to  ouit 
tiiem  both,  for  another  home  and  otner 
fiiends. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  wliile  the  family 
were  gone  to  a  farm-house  church  near 
by,  that  he  packed  up  as  much  of  his 
clothing  as  might  be  contained  in  a  hand- 
kerc)iief,  which,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
provision,  he  hid  in  a  piece  of  wooos  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.  He  then  returned, 
and  continued  in  the  house  till  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  when,  pretending  to 
go  to  bed,  he  passed  out  of  a  back  door, 
and  hastened  to  the  woods  for  his  bundle. 

It  was  a  sultry  night  in  July ;  and  that 
he  might  travel  with  the  more  ease  on 
the  succeeding  day,  he  lay  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  pine  tree,  reposing  himself  till 
an  hour  before  dawn,  when,  upon  awak- 
ing, he  heard  the  sort,  prophetic  sighin| 
of  the  pine,  stirred  by  tne  first  breath  of 
the  mording.  Like  the  leaflets  of  that 
evergreen,  all  the  fibres  of  his  heart  trem- 
bled within  him ;  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 
But  he  thought  of  the  tyranny  of  his 
fiither,  and  what  seemed  to  him  the  &ith- 
lessness  of  his  love ;  and  shouldering  his 
bundle,  arose,  and  marched  on. 


His  intention  was  to  reach  the  new 
countries  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, lying  between  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Yankee 
settlements  on  the  Housatonic  This  was 
mainly  to  elude  all  search.  For  the 
same  reason,  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  shunning  the  public  roads,  he 
travelled  through  the  woods ;  for  he 
knew  that  he  would  soon  be  missed  and 
pursued. 

He  reached  his  destination  in  safety ; 
hired  out  to  a  farmer  for  a  month  through 
the  harvest ;  then  crossed  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Connecticut.  Meeting  here 
with  an  adventurer  to  the  unknown  re- 
gions lying  about  the  head  waters  of  the 
latter  river,  he  ascended  with  this  man 
in  a  canoe,  paddling  and  pulling  for  many 
miles.  Here  again  he  hired  himself  out 
for  three  months ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  receive  for  his  wages,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  lyins  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  cheapness  of  Uie  land  was  not  alone 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  but 
to  the  perils  investing  it.  Not  only  was 
it  a  wilderness  abounding  with  wild 
beasts,  but  the  widely  scattered  inhabit- 
ants were  in  continual  dread  of  being,  at 
some  unguarded  nioment,  destroyed  or 
made  captive  by  the  Canadian  savages, 
who,  ever  since  the  French  war.  had  im- 
prorai  everv  opportunity  to  mnke  forays 
across  the  defenceless  fi-ontier. 

His  employer  proving  false  to  his  con- 
tract in  the  matter  of  the  land,  and  there 
being  no  law  in  the  country  to  force  him 
to  fmfil  it,  Israel, — who  however  brave- 
hearted,  and  even  much  of  a  dare-devil 
upon  a  pinch,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
evinced,  throughout  many  parts  of  his 
career,  a  singukr  patience  and  mildness, 
— ^was  obliged  to  look  round  for  other 
means  of  Uvelihood,  than  clearing  out  a 
farm  for  himself  in  the  wilderness.  A 
party  of  royal  surveyors  were  at  this 
period  surveying  the  unsettled  regions 
bordering  the  Connecticut  River  to  its 
source.  At  fifteen  shillings  per  month, 
he  engaged  himself  to  this  pai'ty  as  assist- 
ant chain-bcarcr,  little  thinking  that  the 
day  was  to  come  when  he  should  clank 
the  king^s  chains  in  a  dungeon,  even  as 
now  he  trailed  them  a  free  ranger  of  the 
woods.  It  was  midwinter ;  the  land  was 
surveyed  upon  snow-shoes.  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  fires  were  kindled  with  dry 
hemlock,  a  hut  thrown  up,  and  the  party 
ate  and  slept. 

Paid  off  at  last,  Israel  bought  a  gon 
and  ammunition,  and  turned  hunter. 
Deer,  beaver,  Ac.,  were  plenty.  In  two 
or  three  months  he  had  many  skins  to 
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show.  I  suppose  it  never  entered  his 
mind,  that  he  was  thus  quaHfjing  him- 
self for  a  marksman  of  men.  But  thus 
were  tutored  those  wonderful  shots  who 
did  such  execution  at  Bunker's  Hill; 
these,  the  hunter-soldiers,  whom  Put- 
nam bade  wait  till  the  white  of  the  ene- 
my's eye  was  seen. 

With  the  result  of  his  hunting  he  pur- 
chased a  hundred  acres  of  Ian<^  further 
down  the  riyer,  toward  the  more  settled 
parts ;  built  himself  a  log  hut,  and  in  two 
summers,  with  his  own  hands,  cleared 
thirty  acres  for  sowing.  In  the  winter 
seasons  he  hunted  and  trapped.  At  the  , 
end  of  the  two  years,  he  sold  back  his 
land — now  much  improved — to  the  origi- 
nal owner,  at  an  advance  of  fifty  pounds. 
He  conveyed  his  cash  and  furs  to  Charles- 
town,  on  the  Connecticut  ^sometimes  call- 
ed No.  4),  where  he  trafficKed  them  away 
for  Indian  blankets,  pigments,  and  other 
showy  articles  adapted  to  the  business  of 
a  trader  among  savages.  It  was  now 
winter  again.  Putting  his  goods  on  a 
hand-sled,  he  started  towards  Canada^  a 
peddler  in  the  wilderness,  stopping  at  wig- 
wams instead  of  cottages.  One  fancies 
that,  had  it  been  summer,  Israel  would 
have  travelled  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
EO  trundled  his  wares  through  the  prime- 
val forests,  with  the  same  indifference  as 
porters  roll  their  barrows  over  the  flag- 
ging of  streets.  In  this  way  was  bred 
that  fearless  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence which  conducted  our  forefathers  to 
national  freedom. 

This  Canadian  trip  proved  highlv  suc- 
cessful. Selling  his  glittering  ^>oas  at  a 
great  advance,  he  received  in  exchange 
valuable  peltries  and  furs  at  a  correspon- 
ding reduction.  Returning  to  Charles- 
town,  he  disposed  of  his  return  cargo 
again  at  a  very  fine  profit  And  now, 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  nurse,  he 
resolved  to  visit  his  sweetheart  and  parents, 
of  whom,  for  three  years,  he  had  had 
no  tidings. 

They  were  not  less  astonished  than  de- 
lighted at  his  reappearance ;  he  ^d  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.  But  nis  love 
still  seemed  strangely  coy;  willing,  but 
yet  somehow  mysteriously  withheld.  The 
old  intrigues  were  still  on  foot.  Israel 
soon  discovered,  that  though  rejoiced  to 
welcome  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son — 
so  some  called  him — his  father  still  re- 
mained inflexibly  determined  against  the 
match,  and  still  inexplicably  counter- 
mined his  wooing.  With  a  dolorous  heart 
be  mildly  yielded  to  what  seemed  his  fa- 
tality ;  and  more  intrepid  in  facing  peril 
for  hiznself,  than  in  endangering  others  by 


maintaining  his  rights  (for  he  was  now 
one-and-twenty),  resolved  once  more  to 
retreat,  and  quit  his  blue  hills  for  the  bluer 
billows. 

A  hermitage  in  the  forest  is  the  refuge 
of  the  narrow-minded  misanthrope  ;  a 
hammock  on  the  ocean  is  the  asylum  for 
the  generous  distressed.  The  ocean  brims 
with  natural  griefs  and  tragedies;  and 
into  that  watery  immensity  of  terror,  man's 
private  grief  is  lost  like  a  drop. 

Travelling  on  foot  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Israel  shipped  on  board  a  sloop, 
bound  with  lime  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  tenth  day  out,  the  vessel  caught  fire, 
from  water  communicating  with  the  lime. 
It  was  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  boat  was  hoisted  out,  bqt  owing  to 
long  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  needed  contin- 
ual baling  to  keep  it  afloat  They  had 
only  time  to  put  in  a  firkin  of  butter  and 
a  ten-gallon  keg  of  water.  Eight  in  num- 
ber, the  crew  entrusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  in  a  leaky  tub,  many  leagues  from 
land.  As  the  boat  swept  under  the  burn- 
ing bowsprit,  Israel  caught  at  a  frag- 
ment of  the  flying-jib,  which  sail  had  fall- 
en down  the  stay,  owing  to  the  charring, 
nigh  the  deck,  of  the  rope  which  hoisted 
it.  Tanned  with  the  smoke,  and  its  edge 
blackened  with  the  fire,  this  bit  of  can- 
vas helped  them  bravely  on  their  way. 
Thanks  to  kind  Providence,  on  the  second 
day  they  wera  picked  up  tf^  a  Dutch  ship, 
bound  from  £u8tatia  to  Holland.  The 
castaways  were  humanely  received,  and 
supplied  with  every  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  while  unsophisticated  Is- 
rael was  sitting  in  the  main-top,  thinking 
what  should  befall  him  in  Holland,  and 
wondering  what  sort  of  unsettled,  wild*,' 
country  it  was,  and  whether  there  was 
any  deer-shooting  or  beaver-trapping 
there ;  lo !  an  American  brig,  bound  from 
Piscataqna  to  Antigua,  comes  in  sight 
The  American  took  them  aboard  and  con- 
veyed them  safely  to  her  port.  There 
Israel  shipped  for  Porto  Rico ;  from  thence, 
sailed  to  £ustatia. 

Other  rovings  ensued;  until  at  last, 
entering  on  board  a  Nantucket  ship,  he 
hunted  the  leviathan  ofl"  the  Western 
Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for 
sixteen  months;  returning  at  length  to 
Nantucket  with  a  brimming  hold.  From 
that  island  he  sailed  again  on  another 
whaling  voyage,  extending,  this  time,  into 
the  great  South  Sea.  There,  promoted 
to  be  harpooner.  Israel,  whose  eye  and 
arm  had  been  so  improved  by  practice 
with  his  gun  in  the  wilderness,  now 
further  intensified  his  aim,  by  darting 
the  whale-lance ;  still,  unwittingly,  pre- 
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paring  himself  for  the  Bunker  Hill 
rifle. 

In  this  last  voyage,  our  adventurer 
experienced  to  the  extreme,  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  whaleman's 
life  on  a  long  voyage  to  distant  and  bar- 
barous waters ;  hardships  and  privations 
unknown  at  the  present  day,  when  sci- 
ence has  so  greatly  contributed,  in  mani- 
fold ways,  to  lessen  the  sufferings,  and 
add  to  the  comforts  of  sea-faring  men. 
Heartily  sick  of  the  ocean,  and  longing 
once  more  for  the  bush,  Israel,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  at  Nantucket  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  hied  straight  back  for 
his  mountain  home. 

But  if  hopes  of  his  sweetheart  winged 
his  returning  flight,  such  hopes  were  not 
destined  to  be  crowned  with  fruition. 
The  dear,  false  girl,  was  another's. 


CHAPTEB  IIL 

IBSAKL  0018  TO  TQI  WA,BS ;  AlfD  BKAOHTHO  BVITKIB 
BILL  Df  TIMK  TO  BE  OF  BEKVIOK  THERK,  SOOX  AF- 
TER IB  FOBTIKD  TO  KXTKN'D  BIS  TEATELB  ACROSS 
TBB  SEA  INTO  TBB  XXEMTB  JJiSOK 

Left  to  idle  lamentations,  Israel  might 
now  have  planted  deep  furrows  in  his 
brow.  But  stifling  his  pain,  he  chose 
rather  to  plough,  than  be  ploughed. 
Farming  weans«man  from  his  sorrows. 
That  tranquil  pursuit  tolerates  nothing 
but  tranquil  meditations.  There,  to^.^in 
mother  earth,  you  may  plant  and  reap ; 
not,  as  in  other  things,  plant  and  see  the 
planting  torn  up  by  the  roots.  But  if 
wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  and  wan- 
dering upon  the  waters ;  if  felling  trees; 
and  hunting,  and  shipwreck;  and  fighting 
with  w^hales,  and  all  his  other  strange 
adventures,  had  not  as  yet  cured  poor 
Israel  of  his  now  hopeless  passion ;  events 
were  at  hand  for  ever  to  drown  it. 

It  w^as  the  year  1774.  The  difficulties 
long  pending  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  were  arriving  at  their  crisis. 
Hostilities  were  certain.  The  Americans 
were  preparing  themselves.  Companies 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  New  England 
towns;  whose  members,  receiving  the 
name  of  minute-men,  stood  ready  to 
march  anywhere  at  a  minute's  warning. 
Israel,  for  the  last  eight  months,  so- 
journing as  a  laborer  on  a  farm  in  Wind- 
sor, enrolled  himself  in  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  John  Patterson  of  Lenox,  after- 
wards General  Patterson. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on 
the  18  th  of  April,  1775 ;  news  of  it  arrived 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire  on  the  20th, 
about  noon.    The  next  morning  at  sun- 


rise. Israel  swung  his  knapsack,  shoul- 
dered his  musket,  and  with  Patterson's 
regiment,  was  on  the  march,  quickstep, 
towards  Boston. 

Like  Putnam,  Israel  received  the  stir- 
ring tidings  at  the  plough.  But  although 
not  less  willing  than  Putnam,  to  fly  to 
battle  at  an  instant's  notice ;  yet— only 
half  an  acre  of  the  field  remaining  to  be 
finished — he  whipped  up  his  team  and 
finished  it  Before  hastening  to  one 
duty,  he  would  not  leave  a  prior  one  un- 
done ;  and  ere  helping  to  whip  the  British, 
for  a  little  practice'  sake,  he  applied  the 
•gad  to  his  oxen.  From  the  field  of  the 
farmer,  he  rushed  to  that  of  the  soldier, 
mingling  his  blood  with  his  sweat.  While 
we  revel  in  broadcloth,  let  us  not  forget 
what  we  owe  to  linsey-^woolgey. 

With  other  detachments  from  various 
quarters,  Israel's  regiment  remained  en- 
camped for  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlestown.  On*  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  one  thousand  Americans,  induding 
the  regiment  of  Patterson,  were  set  about 
fortifying  Bunker's  Hill.  Working  all 
through  the  night,  by  dawn  of  the 
following  day,  the  redoubt  was  thrown 
up.  But  every  one  knows  all  about  the 
battle.  Suffice  it,  that  Israel  was  one 
of  those  marksmen  whom  Putnam  ha- 
rangued as  touching  the  enemy's  eyes. 
Forbearing  as  he  was  with  his  oppressive 
father  and  unfaithful  love,  and  mild  as 
he  was  on* the  farm;  Israel  was  not  the 
same  at  Bunker  Hill.  Putnam  had  en- 
joined the  men  to  aim  at  the  officers ;  so 
Israel  aimed  between  the  golden  epaulettes, 
as,  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  aimed  be- 
tween the  branching  antlers.  With  dog- 
ged disdain  of  their  foes,  the  English 
grenadiers  marched  up  the  hill  with  sul- 
len slowness;  thus  furnishing  still  surer 
aims  to  the  muskets  which  bristled  on  the 
redoubt.  Modest  Israel  was  used  to  aver, 
that  considering  his  practice  ia  the  woods, 
he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  inex- 
perienced marksman ;  hinting,  that  every 
shot  which  the  epauletted  grenadiers  re- 
ceived from  his  rifle,  would,  upon  a  diifer- 
ent  occasion,  have  procured  him  a  deer- 
skin. And  like  stricken  deers  the  Eng- 
lish, rashly  brave  as  they  were,  fled  from 
the  opening  fire.  But  the  marksman's 
ammunition  was  expended ;  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  ensued.  Not  one  American 
musket  in  twenty  had  a  bayonet  to  it 
So,  wielding  the  stock  right  and  left,  the 
terrible  farmers,  with  hats  and  coats  off, 
fought  their  way  among  the  furred  grena- 
diers; knocking  them  right  and  left,  as 
seal  hunters  on  the  beach,  knock  down 
with  their  dubs  the  Shetland  seat    In 
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the  dense  crowd  and  confusion,  while 
Israel's  musket  got  interlocked,  he  saw  a 
blade  horizontally  menacing  his  feet 
firom  the  ground.  Thinking  some  fallen 
eoemj  sought  to  strike  him  at  the  last 
gasp,  dropping  his  hold  on  his  musket, 
he  wrenched  at  the  steel,  hut  found  that 
though  a  brave  hand  held  it,  that  hand 
was  ponrerless  for  ever.  It  was  some 
British  ofiSc^r's  laced  sword-arm,  cut  from 
the  trunk  in  the  act  of  fighting ;  refusing 
to  yield  up  its  blade,  to  the  last.  At  that 
moment  another  sword  was  aimed  at  Is- 
rael's head,  by  a  living  officer.  In  an  in- 
stant the  blow  was  parried  by  kindred 
steel,  and  the  assailant  fell  by  a  brother's 
weapon,  wielded  by  alien  hands.  But 
Israel  did  not  come  off*  unscathed.  A  cut 
on  ^he  right  arm  near  the  elbow,  received 
in  parrying  the  officer's  blow;  a  long 
slit  across  the  chest ;  a  musket-ball  buried 
in  his  hip.  and  another  mangling  him 
near  the  ankle  of  the  same  leg,  were  the 
tokens  of  intrepidity  which  our  Sicinius 
Bentatus  carried  from  this  memorable 
field.  Nevertheless,  with  his  comrades 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Prospect  Hill, 
and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Cambridge^  The  bullet  was  ex- 
tracted, his  lesser  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  after  much  suffering  from  the  frac- 
ture of  the  bone  near  the  ankle,  several 
pieces  of  which  were  extracted  by  the 
surgeon,  ere  long,  thanks  to  the  high 
health  and  pure  blood  of  the  farmer,  Is- 
rael rejoined  his  regiment  when  they  were 
throwing  up  intrenchments  on  Prospect 
HilL  Bunker  Hill  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  foe,  who  in  turn  had  forti- 
fied it. 

On  the  third  of  July,  Washington 
arrived  from  the  South  to  take  the  com- 
mand. Israel  witnessed  his  joyful  recep- 
tion by  the  huzzaing  companies. 

The  British  now  quartered  in  Boston 
sufifercd  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. Washington  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  their  receiving  a  supply. 
Inland,  all  aid  could  easily  be  cut  off.  To 
guard  against  their  receiving  any  by  water, 
from  tories  and  other  disanccted  persons, 
the  general  equipped  three  armed  vessels 
to  intercept  all  traitorous  cruisers.  Among 
them  was  the  brigantino  Washington,  of 
ten  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin- 
dale.  Seamen  were  hard  to  be  had.  The 
soldiers  were  called  upon  to  volunteer  for 
these  yessols.  Israel  was  one  who  so  did ; 
thinking  that  as  an  experienced  saUor  he 
should  not  be  backward  in  a  juncture  like 
this,  little  as  he  fancied  the  new  service 


Three  days  out  of  Boston  harbor,  the 


brigantine  was  captured  by  the  enemy's 
ship  Foy,  of  twenty  guns.  Taken  prisoner 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Israel  was  after- 
wards put  on  board  the  frigate  Tartar, 
with  immediate  sailing  orders  for  England. 
Seventy-two  were  captives  in  this  vessel. 
Headed  by  Isiticl,  these  men — half  way 
across  the  sea — formed  a  scheme  to  take 
the  ship,  but  were  betrayed  by  a  renegade 
Englishman.  As  ringleader,  Israel  was 
put  in  irons,  and  so  remained  till  the 
frigate  anchored  at  Portsmouth.  There 
he  was  brought  on  deck;  and  would 
have  met  perhaps  some  terrible  fate,  had 
it  not  come  out  during  the  examination, 
that  the  Englishman  had  been  a  deserter 
from  the  army  of  his  native  country,  ere 
proving  a  traitor  to  hiff- adopted  one. 
Kelieved  of  his  irons,  Israel  was  placed  in 
the  marine  hospital  on  shore,  where  half 
of  the  prisoners  took  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off*  a  third  of  their  number.  Why 
talk  of  Jaffa? 

From  the  hospital  the  survivors  were 
conveyed  to  Spithead,  and  thrust  on  board 
a  hulk.  And  here  in  the  black  bowels  of 
the  ship,  sunk  low  in  the  sunless  sea,  our 
poor  Israel  lay  for  a  month,  like  Jonah  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale. 

But  one  bright  morning,  Israel  is  hailed 
from  the  deck.  A  bargeman  of  the  com- 
mander's boat  is  sick.  Known  for  a 
sailor,  Israel  for  the  nonce  is  appointed  to 
pull  the  absent  man's  oar. 

The  officers  being  landed,  some  of  the 
crew  propose,  like  merry  Englishmen  as 
theyare,  tohie  toa  neighboring  ale-house, 
and  have  a  cosy  pot  or  two  together. 
Agreed.  They  start,  and  Israel  with 
them.  As  they  enter  the  ale-house  door, 
our  prisoner  is  suddenly  reminded  of  still 
more  imperative  calls.  Unsuspected  of 
any  design,  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  party 
for  a  moment  No  sooner  does  Israel  see 
his  companions  housed,  than  putting  speed 
into  his  feet,  and  letting  grow  all  his  wings, 
he  starts  like  a  deer.  He  runs  four  miles 
(so  he  afterwards  affirmed)  without 
halting.  He  sped  towards  London; 
wisely  deeming  that  once  in  that  crowd 
detection  would  be  impossible. 

Ten  miles,  as  he  computed,  from  where 
he  had  left  the  bargemen,  leisurely  pass- 
ing a  public  house  of  a  little  village  on 
the  road-side,  thinking  himself  now  pretty 
safe — hark,  what  is  this  he  hears  ? — 

"Ahoy! 

"  No  ship,"  says  Israel,  hurrying  on. 

"  Stop." 

"  If  you  will  attend  to  your  business,  I 
will  endeavor  to  attend  to  mine,"  re- 
plies Israel  coolly.  And  next  minute  he 
lets  grow  his  wings  again ;  flying,  one  dare 
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say,  at  the  rate  of  something  less  tiian 
thirty  miles  an  hour. 

"  Stop  thief! "  is  now  the  ciy.  Num- 
bers rushed  from  the  road-side  houses. 
After  a  mile's  chase,  the  poor  panting  deer 
is  caught 

Finding  it  was  no  use  now  to  prevari- 
cate,  Israel  boldly  confesses  himself  a 
prisoner-of-war.  The  ofBcer,  a  good  fellow 
a^  it  turned  out,  had  him  escorted  back 
to  the  inn ;  where,  obserring  to  the  land- 
lord, that  th^  must  needs  be  a  true-blooded 
Yankee,  calls  for  h'quors  to  refresh  Israel 
after  his  run.  Two  soldiers  are  then  ap- 
pointed to  guard  him  for  the  present. 
This  was  towards  evening ;  and  up  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  the  inn  was  filled  with 
strangers  crowding  to  see  the  Yankee 
rebel,  as  they  politely  termed  him.  These 
honest  rustics  seemed  to  think  that 
Yankees  were  a  sort  of  wild  creatures,  a 
species  of  a  'possum  or  kangaroo.  But 
Israel  is  yery  affable  with  them.  That 
liquor  he  drank  firom  the  hand  of  his  foe, 
has  perhaps  warmed  his  heart  towards 
all  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Yet  this  may 
not  be  wholly  so.  We  shall  see.  At  any 
rate,  still  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance— escape.  Neither  the  jokes  nor 
tlte  insults  of  the  mob  does  he  suffer  to 
molest  hinu  He  is  cogitating  a  little  plot 
to  himself. 

It  seems  that  the  good  ofiSoer — not  more 
true  to  the  king  his  master  than  indul- 
gent towards  the  prisoner  which  that 
same  loyalty  made — had  left  orders  tilat 
Israel  should  be  supplied  with  whatever 
liquor  he  wanted  that  night  So,  calling 
for  the  can  again  and  again,  Israel  invites 
the  two  soldiers  to  drink  and  be  merry. 
At  length,  a  wag  of  the  company  proposes 
that  Israel  should  entertain  the  public 
with  a  jig ;  he  (the  wag)  having  heard, 
that  the  Yankees  were  extraordinary 
dancers.  A  fiddle  is  brought  in,  and  poor 
Israel  takes  the  floor.  Not  a  little  cut 
to  think  that  these  people  should  so  un- 
feelingly seek  to  be  diverted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  Israel, 
while  jigging  it  up  and  down,  still  con- 
spires away  at  his  private  plot,  resolving 
ere  long  to  give  the  enemy  a  touch  of  cer- 
tain Yankee  steps,  as  yet  undreamed  of 
in  their  shnple  philosophy.  They  would 
not  permit  any  cessation  of*  his  dancing 
till  he  had  danced  himself  into  a  perfect 
sweat,  so  that  the  drops  fell  from  his  lank 
and  flaxen  hair.  But  Israel,  with  much 
of  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  is  not 
wholly  without  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 

Eent.    Pleased  to  see  the  flowing  bowl, 
e  congratulates  himself  that  his  own 
state  of  perspiration   prevents   it   from 


producing  any  intoxicating  effciet  npon 
him. 

Late  at  night  the  company  break  up. 
Furnished  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  the 
prisoner  is  laid  on  a  blanket  spread  upon 
the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  b^  in  which 
his  two  keepers  are  to  repose.  Expressing 
much  gratitude  for  the  blanket,  with  appa- 
rent unconcemJsrael  stretches  his  1^^  An 
hour  or  two  passes.    All  is  quiet  without 

The  important  moment  had  now  ar- 
rived. Certain  it  was.  that  if  this  chance 
were  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  a  sec- 
ond would  hardly  present  itself.  For 
early,  doubtless,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, if  not  some  way  prevented,  the  two 
soldiers  would  convey  Israel  back  to  his 
floating  prison,  where  he  would  thence- 
forth remain  confined  nntil  the  dose. of 
the  war;  years  and  years,  perhaps.  When 
he  thought  of  that  horrible  old  hnlk,  his 
nerves  were  restrung  for  flight  But  in- 
trepid as  he  must  be  to  compass  it  wari- 
ness too  was  needed.  His  keepers  had 
gone  to  bed  pretty  well  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liquor.  This  was  favorable. 
But  still,  they  were  full-grown,  strong 
men;  and  Israel  was  handcuffed.  So 
Israel  resolved  upon  strategy  first ;  and 
if  that  failed,  force  afterwards.  He  eagerly 
listened.  One  of  the  drunken  soldiers 
muttered  in  his  sleep,  at  first  lowly,  then 
louder  and  louder, — "  Catch  'em !  Grap- 
ple 'em !  Have  at  'em  I  Ha — long  cut- 
lasses !    Take  that,  runaway ! " 

"What's  the  matter  vnth  ye,  Phil?" 
hiccoughed  the  other,  who  was  not  yet 
asleep.  "  Keep  quiet,  will  ye  ?  Ye  am't 
at  Fontenoy  now." 

"  He's  a  runaway  prisoner,  I  say. . 
Catch  him,  catch  him ! " 

^'  Oh,  stush  with  your  drunken  dream- 
ing," again  hicooughed  his  comrade, 
violently  nudging  him.  "This  comes 
o'  carousrag." 

Shortly  after,  the  dreamer  with  loud 
snores  fell  back  into  dead  sleep.  But  by 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  breathing 
of  the  other  soldier,  Israel  knew  that  this 
man  remained  uneasily  awake.  He  delib- 
erated a  moment  what  was  best  to  do. 
At  length  he  determined  upon  trying  his 
old  plea.  Calling  upon  the  two  soldiers, 
he  informed  them  that  urgent  necessity 
required  his  immediate  presence  some- 
where in  the  rear  of  the  house.  ^ 

'^  Come,  wake  up  here,  Phil,"  roared  the 
soldier  who  was  awake ;  "  the  fellow  here 
says  he  must  step  out ;  cuss  these  Yan- 
kees ;  no  better  edication  than  to  be  gettin' 
up  on  nateral  necessities  at  this  time  o'  night 
It  ain't  nateral ;  it's  unnateral.  D — ^nye, 
Yankee,  don't  ye  know  no  better  ?^' 
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With  many  more  denanciatioiis,  the 
two  DOW  staggered  to  their  feet,  and 
clutching  hold  of  Israel,  escorted  him 
down  stairs,  and  through  a  long,  narrow, 
dark  entry,  rearward,  till  they  came  to^ 
door.  No  sooner  was  this  unholted  by 
the  foremost  guard,  than,  quick  as  a  flask 
manacled  Israel,  shaking  off  the  grasp  or 
the  one  behind  him,  butts  him  sprawling 
backwards  into  the  entry ;  when,  dashing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  he  bounces  the 
other  head  over  heels  into  the  garden, 
never  using  a  hand ;  and  then,  leaping 
over  the  latter's  head,  darts  blindly  out 
into  the  midnight.  Next  moment  he  was 
at  the  garden  walL  No  outlet  was  di»- 
coverable  in  the  gloom.  But  a  fruit-tree 
grew  close  to  the  wall.  Springing  into  it 
desperately,  handcuffed  as  he  was,  Israel 
leaps  atop  of  the  barrier,  and  without 
pausing  to  see  where  he  is,  drops  himself 
to  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  and  once 
more  lets  grow  all  his  wings.  Meantime, 
with  loud  outcries,  the  two  baffled  drunk- 
ards grope  deliriously  about  in  the  gar- 
den. 

After  running  two  or  three  miles,  and 
hearing  no  sound  of  pursuit,  Israel  reins 
up  to  rid  himself  of  Uie  handcuffs,  which 
impede  him.  After  much  painful  labor 
he  succeeds  in  the  attempt.  Pressing  on 
again  with  all  speed,  day  broke,  reveal- 
ing a  trim- looking,  hedged,  and  beautiful 
country,  soft,  neat,  and  serene,  all  colored 
with  the  fresh  early  tints  of  the  spring 
of  1776. 

Bless  me,  thought  Israel,  all' of  a  trem- 
ble, I  shall  certainly  be  caught  now ;  I 
have  broken  into  some  nobleman's  park. 

But,  hurrying  forward  again,  he  came 
to  a  turnpike  road,  and  then  knew  that, 
all  comely  and  shaven  as  it  was,  this  was 
simply  the  open  country  of  England ;  one 
bright,  broad  park,  paled  in  with  white 
foam  of  the  sea.  A  copse  skirting  the 
road  was  just  bursting  out  into  bud. 
Each  unrolling  leaf  was  in  very  act  of 
escaping  from  its  prison.  Israel  looked 
at  the  budding  leaves,  and  round  on  the 
budding  sod,  and  up  at  the  budding  dawn 
of  the  day.  He  was  so  sad,  and  these 
sights  were  so  gay,  that  Israel  sobbed 
like  a  child,  while  thoughts  of  his  moun- 
tam  home  rushed  like  a  wind  on  his  heart. 
But  conquering  this  fit,  he  marched  on, 
and  presently  passed  nigh  a  field,  where 
two  figures  were  working.  They  had 
rosy  cheeks,  short  sturdy  legs,  showing 
the  blue  stocking  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
were  clad  in  long,  coarse,  white  frocks, 
and  had  on  coarse,  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats.    Their  faces  were  partly  averted. 

**  Please,  ladies,"  half  roguishly  says 


Israel,  taking  off  his  hat,  "does  this  road 
go  to  London  1 " 

At  this  salutation,  the  two  figures 
turned  in  a  sort  of  stupid  amazement, 
causing  an  almost  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  Israel,  who  now  perceived  that  they 
were  men,  and  not  women.  He  had  mis- 
taken them,  owing  to  their  frocks,  and 
their  wearing  no  pantaloons,  only  breeches 
hidden  by  their  frocks. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ladies,  but  I  thought  ya 
were  something  else,"  said  Israel  again. 

Once  more  the  two  figures  stared  al 
the  stranger,  and  with  adaed  boorishness 
of  surprise. 

"  Does  this  load  go  to  London,  gentle- 
men?" 

^  Gentlemen — egad  I "  cried  one  of  the 
two. 
.    "  Egad  1 "  echoed  the  second. 

Putting  theur  hoes  before  them,  the  two 
frocked  boors  now  took  a  ^d  long  look 
at  Israel,  meantime  scratching  their  heads 
under  their  plaited  straw  hats. 

"Does  it,  gentiemen?  Does  it  go  to 
London  ?  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  a  poor 
fellow,  do." 

"  Yees  goin'  to  Lunnun,  are  yees  ? 
Weel — all  night — go  along.*' 

And  without  another  word,  having 
now  satisfied  their  rustic  curiosity,  tho 
two  human  steers,  with  wonderful  phlegm, 
applied  themselves  to  their  hoes;  sup- 
posing:, no  doubt,  that  they  had  given  all 
requisite  information. 

Shortly  after,  Israel  passed  an  i  old. 
dark,  mossy-looking  chapel,  its  roof  all 
plastered  with  the  damp  yellow  dead 
leaves  of  the  previous  autumn,  showered 
there  from  a  close  cluster  of  venerable 
trees,  with  great  trunks,  and  overstretch- 
ing branches.  Next  moment  he  found 
himself  entering  a  village.  The  silence 
of  early  morning  rested  upon  it.  But 
few  figures  were  seen.  Glancing  through 
the  window  of  a  now  noiseless  public- 
house,  Israel  saw  a  table  all  in  disorder, 
covered  with  empty  flagons,  and  tobacco- 
ashes,  and  long  pipes  \  some  of  the  latter 
broken. 

After  pausmg  here  a  moment,  he  moved 
on,  and  observed  a  man  over  the  way 
standing  still  and  watching  him.  In- 
stantly Israel  was  reminded  that  he  had 
on  the  dress  of  an  English  sailor,  and  that 
it  was  this  probably  which  had  arrested 
the  stranger's  attention.  Well  knowing 
that  his  peculiar  dress  exposed  him  to 
peril,  he  hurried  on  faster  to  escape  the 
village  'y  resolving  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  change  his  garments.  Ere  long,  in  a 
secluded  place  about  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage, he  saw  an  old  ditcher  tottering  be- 
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neath  the  weight  of  a  pick- axe,  hoe  and 
shovel,  going  to  his  work ;  the  very  pic- 
ture of  poverty,  toil  and  distress.  Hid 
clothes  were  tatters. 

Making  up  to  this  old  man,  Israel,  aflor 
a  word  or  two  of  salutation,  offered  to 
change  clothes  with  him.  As  his  own 
clothes  were  prince-like  compared  to  the 
ditcher's,  Israel  thought  that  however 
niuch  his  proposition  might  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  ditcher,  yet  self-interest 
\^ould  prevent  his  communicating  the  sus- 
picions. To  be  brief,  the  two  went  bo- 
hind  a  hedge,  and  presently  Israel  emerg- 
ed, presenting  the  most  forlorn  appear- 
ance conceivable;  while  the  old  ditcher 
hQbbled  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  cor- 
respondingly improved  in  his  aspect ;  • 
though  it  was  rather  ludicrous  than  oth- 
erwise, owing  to  the  immense  bagginess 
of  the  sailor-trousers  flapping  about  his 
lean  shanks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spare 
Toluminousness  of  the  pea-jacket.  But 
Israel — how  deplorable,  how  dismal  his 
plight !  Little  did  he  ween  that  these 
wretched  rags  he  now  wore,  were  but 
suitable  to  that  long  career  of  destitution 
before  him  ;  one  brief  career  of  adventu- 
rous wanderings :  and  then,  forty  torpid 
years  of  pauperism.  The  coat  was  all 
piatches.  And  no  two  patches  were  alike, 
and  no  One  patch  was  the  color  of  the 
original  cloth.  The  stringless  breeches 
gaped  wide  open  at  the  knee ;  the  long 
woollen  stockings  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  set  up  at  some  time  for  a  target. 
Israel  looked  suddenly  metamorphosed 
from  youth  to  old  age ;  just  hke  an  old 
man  of  eighty  he  looked.  But  indeed, 
dull  dreary  adversity  was  now  in  store 
for  hiAi ;  and  adversity,  come  it  at  eigh- 
teen or  eighty,  is  the  true  old  age  of  man. 
The  dress  befitted  the  fate. 

From  the  friendly  old  ditcher,  Israel 
learned  the  exact  course  he  must  steer 
for  London ;  distant  now  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles.  He  was  also  apprised 
by  his  venerable  friend,  that  the  country 
was  tilled  with  soldiers,  on  the  constant 
look-out  for  deserters  whether  from  the 
navy  or  arm}-,  for  the  capture  of  whom  a 
stipulated  reward  was  given,  just  as  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  time  for  prowling 
bears. 

Having  solemnly  enjoined  his  old  friend 
not  to  give  any  information,  should  any 
one  he  meet  inquire  for  such  a  person  as 
Israel,  our  adventurer  walked  briskly 
on,  less  heavy  of  heart,  now  that  he  felt 
comparatively  safe  in  disguise. 

Thirty  miles  were  travelled  that  day. 
At  night  Israel  stole  into  a  bam,  in  hopes 
of  finding  straw  or  hay  for  a  bed.    But  it 


was  spring ;  all  the  hay  and  straw  were 
gone.  So  after  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  &n 
undressed  sheep-skin.  Cold,  hungry, 
foot-sore,  weary,  and  impatient  for  the 
mfming  dawn,  Israel  drearily  dozed  out 
the  night 

By  the  ilrst  peep  of  day  coming  through 
the  chinks  of  the  bam,  he  was  up  and 
abroad.  Ere  long  finding  himself  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  considerable  village,  the 
better  to  guard  against  detection  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  a  mde  cratch,  and 
feigning  himself  a  cripple,  hobbled  straight 
through  the  town,  followed  by  a  perverse- 
minded  cur,  which  kept  up  a  continual, 
spiteful,  suspicious  bark.  Israel  longed 
to  have  one  good  rap  at  him  with  his 
cratch,  but  thought  it  would  hardly  look 
in  character  for  a  poor  old  cripple  to  be 
vindictive. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  he  came  to  a 
second  village.  While  hobbling  through 
its  main  street,  as  through  the  former  one, 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  genuine 
cripple,  all  in  tatters  too,  who,  with  a 
sympathetic  air,  inquired  after  the  cause 
of  his  lameness^ 

"  White  swelling,"  says  Israel. 

"  That*8  just  my  ailing,"  wheezed  the 
other;  "but  you're  lamer  than  me,"  ho 
added  with  a  forlorn  sort  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, critically  eyeing  Israel's  limp  as  once 
more  he  stumped  on  his  way,  not  liking 
to  tarry  too  long. 

"But  halloo,  what's  your  hurry ,  friend  ?'* 
seeing  Israel  fairly  departing— -"  where 
're  you  going  1 " 

*'  To  London,"  answered  Israel  turning 
round,  heartily  wishing  the  oli  fellow 
any  where  else  than  present. 

"  Going  to  limp  to  Lunnun,  eh  ?  Well, 
success  to  ye." 

"  As  much  to  you,  sir,"  answers  Israel 
politely. 

Nigh  the  opposite  suburbs  of  this  vil- 
lage, as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  an 
empty  baggage-wagon  bound  for  the  me- 
troiwlis  turned  into  the  main  road  from  a 
side  one.  Immediately  L^^rael  limps  most 
deplorably,  and  begs  the  driver  to  give  a 
poor  cripple  a  lift,  ^o  up  he  climbs; 
but  after  a  time,  finding  the  gait  of  the 
elephantine  draught-horses  intolerably 
slow,  Israel  craves  pcrmi.ssion  to  dis- 
mount, when,  throwing  away  his  crutch, 
be  takes  nimbly  to  his  legs,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  honest  friend,  the  dri- 
ver. 

The  only  advantage,  if  any,  derived 
from  his  trip  in  the  wagon,  'was,  when 
passing  through  a  third  village— but  9 
little  distant  from  the  previous  one— 
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Israel,  by  lying  down  in  the  wagon,  had 
wholly  avoided  being  seen. 

The  villages  surprised  him  by  their 
xnimber  and  proximity.  Nothing  like 
this  was  to  be  seen  at  borne.  Well  know^ 
ing  tbat  in  these  villages  he  ran  much 
more  risk  of  detection  than  in  the  open 
country,  h^  henceforth  did  his  best  to 
aToid  them,  by  taking  a  roundabout  course 
whenever  they  came  in  sight  from  a  dis- 
tance.   This  mode  of  travelling  not  only 


lengthened  his  journey,  but  put  unlooked- 
for  obstacles  in  his  path-^walls,  ditches 
and  streams. 

Not  half  an  hour  after  throwing  i^way 
his  crutch,  he  leaped  a  great  ditch  ten 
feet  wide,  and  of  undiscoverable  muddy 
depth.  I  wonder  if  the  old  cripple  would 
thmk  me  the  lamer  one  now,  thought 
Israel  to  himself,  arriving  on  the  hither 
side. 


(To  bo  GoaUoQed.) 


SOME    WESTERN    BIRDS. 


BIRDS  may,  of  all  animals,  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  the  least  gov- 
erned by  any  law  of  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  since  they  are  the  free  common- 
ers of  Nature,  and  can  go  where  their 
own  sweet  will  girries  them.  Still,  even 
birds  are  governed  in  no  small  measure 
by  these  mysterious  laws.  The  law  which 
confines  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  antelope 
to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  northern  pike  and  the  muskalunge  to 
the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi,  also  restricts  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  and  the  magpie  to  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska  and  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  More  curious  still, 
some  of  the  birds  of  passage,  whose  lives 
are  wandering,  seem  to  be  under  the  same 
influences.  The  brown  crane  comes  year- 
ly to  breed  in  Illinois,  along  with  that 
rare  and  beautifdl  bird,  Wilson's  phala- 
rope,  neither  of  which  are  ever  seen  (ex- 
cept as  stragglers)  in  the  Eastern  States. 
So  with  some  of  the  ducks,  as  the  shovel- 
ler and  the  gadwall,  which  are  not  un- 
common here,  though  there  unknomi  or 
nearly  bo. 

We  can  easily  understand  why  those 
MiimAla  which  are  evidently  formed  to  live 
only  under  certain  conditions,  should  oc- 
cupy peculiar  localities:  that  the  moose 
and  caribou,  the  spotted  grouse  and  the 
crossbill,  should  inhabit  the  pine  forests 
of  the  north ;  and  that  the  brook  trout 
should  occupy  its  cold  and  highly  aerated 
waters.  This  is  the  effect  of  climate  and 
latitude ;  but  why  longitude  should  affect 
this  distribution,  and  confine  the  black 
bass  and  pikeperch  to  westbrn  lakes  and 
liverti,  and  the  prairie  wolf  and  swallow- 
tailed  hawk  to  western  plains,  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  recognizing  the  same 
special  law    of   distribution  which  has 


placed  the  red  man  upon  one  continent} 
and  the  black  upon  another. 

There  are  some  animals  which  are  now 
only  to  be' found  in  the  west.  Which  for- 
merly were  distributed  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  have  been  driven  backward  by 
the  advancing  wave  of  settlement,  or 
rather  the  propeasity  to  waste  and  de- 
stroy which  accompanies  American  set- 
tlements. The  bison  and  the  pinnated 
grouse  are  examples.  The  first  was  im- 
doubtedly  to  be  found  two  hundred  years 
ago  east  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  the  sec- 
ond at  the  same  period  abounded  all  over 
the  country,  from  "the  brushy  site  of 
Boston  "  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  The 
same  causes  are  still  at  work ;  the  bison 
will  soon  be  as  much  a  myth  as  the  mas- 
todon, and  in  half  a  century  the  grouse 
will  be  a^  extinct  a  bird  as  the  dodo  or 
the  dinornis.  Let  us  then,  while  he  yet 
lingers  in  the  flesh,  devote  a  few  lines  to 

Tetrao  Cupido. — This  fine  bird, 
which,  for  its  size,  the  sport  it  shows  be- 
fore dogs,  and  its  value  on  the  table,  we 
place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American 
feathered  game — is  now  only  to  be  found 
in  the  prairies  of  the  west  and  south-west. 
In  northern  Illinois,  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  their  abimdance  and  voracity  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  grain  fields,  thus 
have  become,  thanks  to  the  facility  or  send- 
ing them  to  the  New  York  markets  by 
nulroad,  comparatively  scarce  and  dear. 
Ten  years  ago,  we  shot  grouse  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  and 
their  common  price  was  one  dollar  per 
dozen^  Now  we  pay  three  dollars  per 
dozen  for  them ;  and  if  we  want  a  day's 
shooting  we  must  go  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  from  town.  The  pinnated  grouse 
derives  its  distinguishing  name  from  the 
small  wing-like  appendages  (pinna)  which 
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project  from  each  side  of  the  neck,  in  both 
sexes  of  the  adult  bu*d.  Wilson  and  Nut- 
tal,  strangely  enough,  assert  that  the 
wings  are  only  found  on  the  males.  Wil- 
son's description  is  otherwise  correct,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  weight  He  says  that, 
when  in  good  order,  the  male  weighs  three 
and  a  half  pounds.  Now  we  have  weigh- 
ed many,  probably  hundreds,  but  we  nev- 
er have  found  a  bird  that  came  up  to  three 
pounds,  the  average  weight  in  this  region 
being  about  two. 

They  breed  in  March,  and  the  season  is 
continued  through  April  and  sometimes 
in  a  late  and  wet  spring,  through  May. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  family  of  grouse,  they 
are  polygamous.  They  make  their  nests  on 
the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest 
prairies,  and  lay  from  ten  to  fifteen  ^gs^ 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a 
whitish  color.  In  common  seasons,  the 
young  birds  can  fly  by  the  first  of  July, 
and  great  havoc  is  made  among  them  by 
the  market  shooters,  though  they  are  not 
larger  than  a  quail,  and  about  as  fit  to  eat 
as  a  boiled  kid  glove.  Like  all  young 
birds,  they  then  feed  principally  on  in- 
sects ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  eat 
seeds  and  Other  vegetable  food,  and  when 
the  wheat  and  oats  are  ripe,  they  procure 
their  chief  subsistence  finom  the  grain 
fields. 

In  the  large  and  liberal  system  of  far- 
ming pursued  in  Illinois,  the  immense 
grain  fields  contain,  even  after  harvest, 
enough  scattered  grain  to  supply  the 
grouse,  numerous  as  they  are  (and  we 
have  seen  five  hundred  of  them  in  one 
field).  The  immense  com  crops  of  this 
country  are  frequently  left  stimding  the 
largest  part  of  the  winter,  afibrding  a 
constant  supply  of  their  favorite  food  to 
the  ^^hens,"  as  they  are  called  by  the 
farmers;  such  a  field  of  standing  com 
frequently  attracting  them  from  many 
miles  round.  When  this  supply  fails, 
.they  eat  acoms,  buds,  seeds,  &c., frequent- 
ly taking  long  flights  morning  and  night 
in  pursmt  of  food. 

The  proper  season  for  shooting  grouse 
in  Illinois  is  from  the  middle  of  ^uly  to 
the  first  of  September ;  during  that  time 
they  lie  well  before  the  dogs,  and  as  thev 
are  in  families  consisting  of  the  old  cock 
and  hen,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  young 
birds,  they  are  easily  scattered,  and  with 
good  dogs,  the  whole  bevy  may  be  picked 
up.  About  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
September  they  collect  in  flocks  composed 
of  several  famOies  ;  become  wild,  so  that 
on  the  approach  of  the  shooter  or  his 
dogs,  the  whole  pack  will  take  wing,  and 
fly  perhaps  a  mile  before  they  alight.  As 


the  season  advances  they  become  more 
wild,  till  by  the  end  of  October  they  can 
only  be  shot  with  a  rifle,  as  they  sit  upon 
fences  or  trees. 

In  cold  winter  mornings,  they  may  be 
seen  in  great  numbers,  sitting  on  the 
stacks,  apparently  torpid  with  the  cold, 
and  may  frequently  be  killed  with  a  shot 
gun  in  great  numbers.  When  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  their  food  is 
scarce,  they  are  caught  in  vast  quantities 
in  box-traps. 

During  the  month  of  January,  of  this 
year,  ten  tons  of  these  birds  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Chicago  over  one 
railroad.  The  average  wei^t  of  these 
birds  being  two  pounds,  ten  tons  would 
comprise  ten  thousand  individuals. 

u  the  other  five  railroads  coming  to 
Chicago  from  the  west  and  south  brought 
in  as  many  more  each,  it  is  evident  that 
gentlemen  who  desire  grouse  shooting, 
had  better  hasten  their  coming  to  Illinois. 

During  the  summer  months  the  grouse 
lie  in  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie  during 
the  night ;  about  sunrise  they  go  into  the 
grain-fields  to  feed;  there  they  remain 
two  or  three  hours  if  undisturbed.  They 
then  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  grass 
and  high  weeds,  where  they  remain  quiet 
till  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
issue  forth  in  quest  of  food.  From  five 
o'clock  until  dark  is  the  best  part  of  the 
day  for  shooting ;  and  more  birds  can  be 
got  in  the  two  hours  before  sunset  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  were  of  a  party  some  years  ago  in 
Elk  Grove,  some  thirty  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. It  was  about  the  first  of  August, 
and  the  weather  was  warm.  We  arrived 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  two  of  the 
party  being  inexperien^  in  the  sport, 
would  go  out  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  the  older  hands. 
They  toiled  over  the  fields  and  prairies 
for  twp  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  with- 
out their  dogs  having  a  smell  of  a  bird, 
any  more  t£m  if  they  had  been  on  the 
Battery. 

About  five,  p.  M.,  having  slept  and 
smoked  away  the  balance  of  the  day,  we 
all  went  out  to  the  same  fields  which  our 
friends  had  visited  so  unsuccessfully  in 
the  morning,  and  had  our  five  dogs  at 
points  in  different  parts  of  the  field  in  five 
minutes  after  we  got  over  the  fence.  The 
sport  grew  better  and  better,  fresh  birds 
coming  in  from  the  prairie  continually. 
We  continued  shooting  as  lon^  as  we  could 
see,  and  when  it  became  too  dark  to  shoot 
longer,  we  went  back  to  the  house,  aboiA 
half  a  mile  off,  with  sixty  birds,  which, 
divided  among  four^  made  a  load  of  about 
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twenty-five  pounds  to  each,  which,  with 
gun  and  other  equipments,  was  as  much 
as  we  wanted  to  cariy,  with  the  mercury 
at85«. 

These  hirds  get  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  which  is  apt  to  confuse  a  new 
hand ;  their  flight  is  direct,  however,  and 
they  present  an  easy  mark,  so  that  a  good 
shot  will  rarely  miss  them. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  drove  a  buggy 
from  Fox  Biver  to  Chicago,  forty  miles, 
and,  with  one  dog,  shot  one  hundred 
grouse,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

We  were  once  shooting  with  the  same 
person,  in  October;  the  birds  were  in 
large  flocks,  and  got  up  quite  wild ;  in 
going  over  a  little  hill,  we  started  a  flock 
of  thirty  or  forty  birds ;  they  rose  in  a 
haddle.  and  our  friend  filing  both  barrels 
into  them,  brought  down  three  with  the 
first,  and  two  with  his  second  barrel. 

Late  in  the  season,  when  full  grown 
and  well  feathered,  grouse  will  carry  off 
a  largo  charge  of  shot,  without  flinching ; 
and  then  fall  dead,  after  flying  half  a 
mile  apparently  unhurt 

It  is  thought  by  some  sportsmen  that 
this  bird  has  the  power  of  withholding 
its  soent  as  tiie  quail  is  supposed  to  do. 
We  have,  however,  not  se^  any  thii^ 
conclusive  on  this  point. 

The  grouse  is  a  bird  of  very  strong 
Ment  and  where  they  are  plenty,  dogs 
are  very  easily  broken  on  them.  We 
have  several  times  seen  taken  into  the 
field,  setters,  which  in  the  morning  had 
never  seen  or  smelt  a  grouse,  which  be- 
fore night  were  reasonablv  stanch  on 
their  points.  They  were,  however,  high 
bred  animals,  of  unquestioned  purity  of 
blood;  any  improper  cross  will  prevent 
this  rapid  education. 

We  once  had  a  brace  of  pdnter  pups 
which  were  i^nt  six  months  old  when 
the  season  for  shooting  commenced. 
About  the  18th  of  July  we  took  them 
out  to  see  how  they  would  behave.  They 
had  never  seen  game,  nor  had  they  been 
out  of  the  dty.  We  put  them  in  the 
wagon,  drove  about  ten  miles  out  of  town, 
and  stopped  at  a  tavern,  behmd  which 
were  fields  where  birds  were  usaally  to 
be  found.  TVhile  fiulening  our  horse  in 
the  shed,  the  dogs  slipj^  away,  nor 
could  we  find  them  after  some  search 
ab<Mit  the  house.  We  went  towards  the 
fields,  and  saw  the  dogs  about  half  a 
mile  off  in  the  prairie,  apparently  at  a 
point  We  made  all  haste  to  them,  and 
oould  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  when  we 
raw  Don  at  a  firm  pomt,  and  Hal  backing 
him,  with  all  the  steadiness  of  well-trained 
dogs  in  their  seoond  season !    They  kept 


theb  stand  till  we  reached  them,  and  did 
not  move  until  we  stepped  in  before  them 
and  put  up  the  birds,  a  covey  of  half- 
grown  grouse.  Then  the  puppies  broke  in 
and  chased,  but  were  easily  recalled. 

Those  dogs  fulfilled  their  early  promise, 
and  were  a  ^lendid  brace  while  they 
lived ;  not  long,  alas  1  for  they  died  at 
three  years  old  by  poison,  administered 
by  some  ruffian,  under  the  orders  of 
meaner  ruffians  still ;  the  Corporation  of 
a  well  known  Western  city ;  which  per- 
mits drinking  shops  and  gambling  houses 
and  dens  of  debauchery,  but  prohibits 
dogs.  Ruffians  and  rowdies  have  votes, 
but  dogs  have  not 

We  once  tried  the  experiment  of  keep- 
ing grouse  in  confinement,  but  met  with 
very  indifierent  success.  We  purchased 
one  winter  near  a  hundred  of  these  birds, 
which  had  been  caught  in  traps,  aUve. 
We  put  them  in  a  large  upper  lofl,  or 
earret,  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  fif^ 
long ;  the  entrance  wo  guarded  bv  hang- 
ing up  a  sail  before  the  door,  which  al- 
lowed us  to  peep  through  a  hole  and 
watch  the  habits  and  conduct  of  our  pris- 
<»iers.  They  would  eat  freely  of  grain, 
and  drink  like  common  pouHiy,  although 
Wilson  tells  us  they  never  drink  in  cap- 
tivity, nor,  as  he  believes,  in  their  wild 
state  either.  They  seemed  very  pugna- 
cious in  their  habits,  and  fought  among 
themselves  constantly.  Not,  however^ 
like  game  oocks,  two  individuals  having  a 
fair  stand-up  fight,  to  see  which  was  the 
better  bird,  but  in  a  difierent  fashion. 
One  cock  would  give  the  one  next  him  a 
blow  with  his  bill,  he  would  hit  the  next ; 
number  three  would  pass  it  to  number 
four,  and  in  a  minute  there  would  be  a 
general  field-fight,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  would  often  be  killed.    It 


bled  an  Irish  shindy,  where  every  Paddy 
is  seised  with  an  insane  desire  to  hrtA 
his  nei^bor's  head.  Then  at  a  signal 
known  to  themselves,  they  woukl  all  take 
wing,  and  fly  against  the  roof  with  sudi 
violence  as  to  break  their  Uecks.  To 
prevent  this,  we  clipped  their  wings, 
which  prevented  some  of  their  most  as- 
piring flights,  but  did  not  stop  their 
fighting. 

More  or  less  of  them  died  daily,  untQ 
by  sprmg  our  stock  was  reduced  to  one 
old  cock,  a  veteran  who  had  survived  idl 
the  hardships  of  captivity,  and  dangers 
of  battle ;  a  sort  of  Wellington,  whom 
nothing  could  kill,  though  he  was  reduced 
to  skin,  bone  and  feathers.  Him  we  re- 
leased from  the  house-top,  and  in  spite  of 
his  emaciated  condition  he  took  a  bee  line 
for  the  prairie,  where  we  have  no  doubt 
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be  arrived  in  atSety,  and  astonished  tho 
feathered  people  with  his  captivity  and 
escape. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  pinnatied 
grouse  as  an  article  of  food.  Most  people 
will  tell  you  that  ^'prairie  hens  are 
mighty  poor  eating,"  while  the  favored 
few  who  have  eaten  these  birds  under  the 
proper  conditions,  will  say  that  there  is 
nothing  wearing  feathers,  be  it  canvas- 
back  duck,  or  October  woodcock,  that  is 
superior  to  it.  Cooking  makes  the  differ- 
ence. While  the  grouse  is  yet  young, 
and  white  of  flesh,  say  till  the  first  of 
September,  he  should  be  split  open  and 
broiled,  or  made  into  a  p|e.  So  cooked, 
be  is  respectable — about  equal  to  a  tame 
chicken  of  the  same  a^.  But  to  eat  him 
in  perfection,  he  should  be  full  grown  and 
dark-fleshed,  say  in  November.  Should 
be  picked  aean,  stuffed,  and  roasted  be- 
fore a  quick  flre,  well  basted  with  butter, 
and  alK)ve  all,  underdone,  as  you  would 
oook  a  canvas-back.  Eaten  in  this  way, 
with  wild  plum  jelly  (a  kind  Providence 
has  placed  the  wild  plum  and  the  grouse 
side  by  side),  the  \nrd  will  fulfil  his  des- 
tiny, and  tike  his  place  at  the  head  of 
American  game.  How  is  he  generally 
cooked  in  hotels,  boarding-bouses  and  tlie 
like?  They  pull  off  feathers  and  skin 
together,  put  him  in  that  vile  inventk>n  a 
oooking-stove,  dry  up  all  his  fine  natural 
juices,  till  he  comes  to  table  a  mass  of 
brown  strings,  with  no  more  sapidity  than 
80  much  harness  leather.  Sulnect  the 
woodcock  or  canvas-back  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  where  would  be  the  flavor? 
and  echo  ansvrers,  nowhere. 

The  Sharp-tailkd  Quovsz^-^Tetrao 
nhasianeUuB.  This  fine  bird  seems  to 
nave  been  unknown  to  Wilson,  but  Nut- 
tal  ^ves  a  very  good  description  of  it; 
makmg  its  geographical  limits,  however, 
more  narrow  than  they  have  since  been 
found  to  be.  We  had  frequently  been 
told  by  sportsmen  of  a  distinct  kind  of 
grouse  which  inhabited  the  groves  of 
Wisconsin;  and  from  their  description 
of  the  bird  we  supposed  this  to  be  the 
species.   ^ 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  whUe  travelling 
in  that  section  of  country,  we  saw  many 
of  the  Burr-oak  grouse,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  inhabitants,  sitting  on  trees  by  the 
road  side ;  not  having  a  gun  we  were  un- 
able to  procure  specimens.  The  next 
summer,  bein^  in  the  same  region,  name- 
ly, the  beautiful  country  lying  between 
Milwaukie  and  Madison,  we  saw  them 
again,  ^eir  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  pinnated  grouse,  excepting  that  they 


inhabited  by  choice,  the  groves  instead  of 
the  prairie. 

The  winter  of  1844  being  a  severe  om, 
with  much  snow,  these  birds  came  farther 
south  than  usual,  and  we  procured  several 
fine  specimens  in  the  Chicago  marked 
Two  or  three  winters  since,  when  the 
cold  was  severer  than  common,  we  ha^e 
known  them  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago. We  also  tried  tkem  repeatedly  on 
the  table,  and  found  them  to  be  superior 
in  flavor  to  their  pinnated  cousins.  They 
are  feathered  half  way  down  the  toes, 
and  their  plumage  generally  indicates  a 
northern  bird. 

The  Raven — Cormis  corax.  Toung 
poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who 
formerly  abounded  more  in  New  England 
than  at  present,  were  wont  to  draw  their 
illustrations  from  books,  and  commonly 
from  English  books.  In  their  descriptions 
of  rural  sceneiy,  you  found  ivy-clad  coU 
tages,  with  daisies  enamelling  the  meadow; 
sky-larks  were  seen  to  soar  and  night- 
ingales heard  to  sing ;  while,  if  their  mood 
was  dismal,  the  raven  generally  darkened 
with  his  funereal  presence  the  tragic  pagew 

Now,  if  these  votaries  of  the  muse  luid 
examined  for  themselves,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  crow  is  the  bird  of  ill-omen 
in  New  England,  where  the  raven  is  not. 
Illinois,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  the 
presence  of  the  raven,  and  the  crow  is  sel- 
dom  seen;  these  two  predatory  cousins 
seldom  living  together. 

The  researches  of  modem  naturalists 
have  established  the  fact,  that  scarcely 
any  American  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  is  idexw 
tk»l  with  its  European  analogue,  thou(^ 
the  difference  is  fi:«quently  to  be  detected 
only  by  close  and  scientific  observation. 
Thus,  our  raven,  although  to  unpractised 
eyes  the  same  as  the  European,  has  differ- 
ences of  organization  sufficient  to  make  a 
new  species.  In  all  his  habits,  however, 
he  is  &e  same  bird. 

Some  years  ago,  being  out  shooting 
with  a  friend,  he  slighUy  wounded  a 
young  raven.  Having  heajxl  of  the  ease 
with  which  these  birds  may  be  tamed,  we 
begged  the  life  of  the  captive,  and,  having 
tieoThis  legs,  brought  him  home  in  the 
buggy.  In  a  few  days  he  entirely  recov- 
ered from  his  wound,  and  became  ver^ 
familiar,  amusing,  and  mischievous.  His 
usual  perch  was  the  top  of  a  shed,  which 
stood  on  an  alley  much  frequented  bv 
pigs,  poultry,  and  stray  dogs.  Ralph 
would  watch  his  chance,  and  when  a  pig 
came  near  his  perch,  he  would  alight  upon 
the  back  of  the  astonished  grtinter,  and 
ride  him  about,  quickening  his  pace  by 
repeated  digs  of  his  beak,  and  shoutifl^ 
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his  delight  most  TOcifefoaAy.  If  he  saw 
a  dog  lying  in  the  alley  gnawing  a  hone. 
he  would  steal  softly  hehind  him,  and 
giTing  him  a  dig-in  the  hack,  fly  away  to 
his  perch  with  a  mischievous  chuckle,  he- 
fore  the  dog  could  retaliate.  The  dogs 
would  frequently  he  so  much  disconcerted 
by  the  attacks  of  this  mysterious  enemy, 
as  to  abandon  the  field  and  the  bone  to- 
other, and  Ralph  would  enjoy  the  spolia- 
opima. 

We  saw  him  attack  a  brood  of  young 
turkeys,  probably  with  the  purpose  of 
making  a  meal  of  them ;  their  cries,  how- 
ever, quickly  brought  the  old  hen  and 
^bbler  to  their  assistance.  Ralph  stood 
up  to  the  turkey-cock  for  a  round  or  two, 
but  was  soon  driven  to  his  ^rch,  where 
he  consoled  himself  by  sooldmg  the  tur- 
keys at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  long  as  they 
were  within  sight. 

After  keeping  the  raven  about  six 
months,  he  beciune  so  troublesome  that 
we  were  obliged  to  give  him  away.  His 
last  exploit  was  to  attack  a  new  buggy 
which  had  been  left  near  him,  and  tear 
the  cushions  all  to  pieces. 

Wilson's  Phalaropk. — ^This  beautiful 
little  wader  was  first  noticed  by  Wilson 
in  a  museum  in  Albany.  He  never  saw 
the  living  bird,  and  Nuttal  savs  that  it  is 
only  a  straggler  in  the  United  States. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  friend  brought 
us  two  specimens  (a  male  and  female), 
which  he  had  shot  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  He  had  never  seen  the  bird  be- 
fore, though  familiar  with  most  of  the 
birds  of  tlus  r^on.  Having  compared  it 
with  tl^e  description  in  Nuttal  and  identi- 
fied the  species,,  we  went  out  in  search  of 
more  specimens,  and  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing half  a  dozen.  We  found  the  phala- 
ropes  on  the  wet  prairies  south  of  the 
city,  generally  in  pairs,  the  females  con- 
taining well  developed  eggs.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  but  although 
we  have  seen  them  on  the  same  ground 
nearly  every  season  since,  we  have  never 
ascertained  that  they  breed  here;  and 
from  the  short  time  which  they  stay  in 
this  vicinity,  we  believe  that  they  merely 
stop  here' in  passing  to  their  breeding 
grounds. 

Thb  Saitd  Hill  GaAinc. — Gnu  ca- 
nadensis,  Wilson  supposes  this  to  be  the 
young  of  the  great  white,  or  whooping 
crane,  Oru$  americana;  while  Nuttal, 
in  our  opiniou  a  better  authority,  describes 
it  as  a  distinct  species.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  bird  inclines  us  decidedly  to  the 
latter  opimon.  Besides  the  great  differ- 
ence in  nie,  the  white  crane  standing 
near  a  foot  taller,  the  color  of  the  naked 


skin  of  the  head,  and  of  the  bill,  is  suffi- 
ciently different  to  mark  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  brown  crane  has  the  head 
of  a  reddish  brown  and  the  bill  blackish, 
while  the  whooping  crane  has  the  bUl 
of  a  wax  yellow,  and  the  head  orange 
colored. 

Agam,  out  of  large  flocks  of  these  birds, 
which,  passing  the  summer  in  Illinois,  ai:e 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  State,  to  one  hun- 
dred of  the  brown  cranes,  you  would 
hardly  find  two  of  the  white  kind  ;  and, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  as  it  resorts  to  our 
prairies  to  breed,  that  if  it  were  the  young 
of  the  whooping  crane,  the  old  white 
fathers  and  grandfathers  would  sometimes 
come  west  to  visit  their  descendants  ; 
especiallv  as  they  can  pass  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Illinois  io  a  few  hours,  and  that 
free  of  cost ;  a  drcumstanoe  which  is  apt 
to  weigh  with  people  at  a  certain  time  of 
life. 

The  brown  crane  arrives  in  Illinois  in 
May,  and  takes  up  in  the  sloughs  or 
swamps  in  which  its  fkvorite  food  abounds ; 
for  our  crane  resembles  the  Frenchman  in 
this  among  other  things,  that  his  most 
esteemed  delicacy  is  a  fat  frog. 

The  nest  is  made  in  an  elevated  spot  in 
a  swamp,  generally  built  in  a  tussock  of 
grass,  to  raise  it  somewhat  above  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of 
an  olive  green,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  goose. 

When  the  young  are  half  grown,  they 
are  of  a  bluish,  or  slate  color,  and  are 
very  easily  tamed.  Though  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  wary  of  birds,  when  in  a 
state  of  domestication  it  becomes  so  tame 
as  to  walk  about  the  house  and  feed  from 
the  table,  which  its  long  legs  and  neck 
enable  it  to  do  with  ease. 

Between  one  and- two  years  old,  the 
crane  assumes  its  brown  color,  which 
sometimes  so  nearly  resembles  the  peleage 
of  the  deer,  that  in  the  long  grass  the 
bird  is  often  mistaken  for  the  beast. 

At  the  latter  end  of  summer  the  crane 
abandons  his  reptile  diet,  dnd  resorting  to 
the  oom-fields,  becomes  £tit  and  savory 
food,  quite  equal  to  the  Canada  goose,  and 
nearly  as  good  a  bird  as  the  wild  turkey. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  he 
takes  himself  off  to  the  South,  to  visit  his 
possible  grandsire,  and  probable  cousin, 
the  whooping  crane,  whose  melody  oi 
voice  our  bird  possesses  in  some  degree. 

Our  crane  is  a  very  vigorous  and  cour- 
ageous bird,  and  when  attacked  defends 
itself  so  desperately  with  his  five  inch 
dagger,  that  we  think  he  would  be  a 
match  for  any  bird  of  prey  except  the 
eagle.     Of  this  we  once  had  an  ocular 
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proo^  when  we  first  came  into  the  coun- 
try and  were  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  varmints.  Riding  oyer  the  prairies 
in  September,  we  came  upon  a  nock  of 
full-grown  brown  cranes,  and  drove  within 
easy  shot  of  them.  We  fired  fi^m  the 
waggon  at  the  nearest,  and  he  fell ;  the 
others  took  wing.  We  leaped  from  the 
waggon  to  secure  our  easy  prey,  when  to 
our  astonishment,  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self quietly  to  be  bagged,  the  crane  came 
at  us  at  the  pas  de  chargey  with  flapping 
wings  and  levelled  beak.  As  the  bird 
stands  about  four  feet  high,  this  was  a 
new  experience  to  one  who  had  shot 
nothing  larger  or  more  formidable  than 
a  grouse.  We  gave  him  the  second 
barrel,  but  either  the  shot,  No.  8,  were 
too  small  to  penetrate  his  feathers,  coming 
head  on ;  or  in  our  haste  and  confusion 
we  missed  him  altogether. 

We  now  began  to  think  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  would  have 
been  willing  to  cry  quits  with  Mr.  Crane, 
but  his  dander  was  up,  as  well  as  his 
feathers,  and  whatever  may  be  his  affinity 
to  the  white  crane,  he  certainly  showed 
no  white  feather.  There  was  nothing  for 
itj  but  a  fight  So  we  auned  a  blow  at 
his  head  with  the  butt  of  the  gun,  which 
he  dodged,  and  returned  with  a  pass  of 
the  long  beak  at  our  eyes.  Fortunately, 
we  had  taken  some  years  before,  a  few 
lessons  in  the  art  of  self-defence ;  so  we 
cleverly  stopped  the  dagger  thrust,  and 
seizing  the  crane  by  the  neck,  after  a 
severe  struggle  succeeded  in  throwing 
him  on  the  ground,  and  putting  our  knee 
on  his  neck.  Then  with  a  pocket  knife, 
we  finished  him.  During  wis  time  we 
were  so  sorely   buffeted  by  his  wings, 


and  scratched  with  his  long  daws,  that 
though  we  came  out  of  the  fight  victorious, 
we  determined  to  be  careful  how  we 
meddled  with  a  sand-hill  crane. 

We  once  saw  a  tame  crane  whip  a 
couple  of  good-sized  dops  which  had  come 
into  the  yard  where  it  was  kept  The 
dogs  attacked  it  on  sight,  but  the  crane 
very  coolly  waiting  their  approach,  flew 
up  some  ten  feet  perpendicularly  into  the 
air,  and  descended  on  their  backs,  deal- 
ing such  savage  stabs  with  his  beak,  that 
the  dogs  fled,  howling  with  pain  and 
terror. 

A  tame  crane  is  useful  about  a  farm  as 
a  destroyer  of  insects  and  vermin,  as  well 
is  a  vexy  amysing  pet  Nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrous  than  its  appearance  as  it  grave- 
ly stalks  with  long  strides  behind  its 
master,  gesticulating  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner,  and  looking  like  a  sort  of  feather- 
ed Don  Quixote.  It  is,  however,  rather 
dangerous  to  children,  whom,  when  irri- 
tated it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack. 

In  a  wild  state  this  crane  has  another 
Qallican  habit  It  dances.  In  unfre- 
quented places,  where  safe  from  observa- 
tion, the  cranes  will  arrange  themselves 
into  regular  ootilions  and  countiy  dances, 
and  caper  by  the  hour  together,  mdulging 
in  the  most  fantastic  movements  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  presenting  a  most 
amusing  caricature  of  a  human  dancing 
party.  We  once  witnessed  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  from  an  ambush,  where  the 
performers  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
m  number,  and  if  we  had  the  power  of 
Gruickshank  to  put  it  on  paper,  you  would 
agree  with  us  that  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be 
forgotten. 
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HOW  strange  it  seems !-  These  Hebrews  in  then*  gravea 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  searport  town ; 
Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves, 
At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  White  with  dust,  that  o'er  their  sleep 
Wave  their  broad  curtains  in  the  south-wind's  breath, 

While  underneath  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  mysterious  Exodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Are  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 
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The  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange, 

Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  climes ; 
Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 

With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

''Blessed  be  God!  for  he  created  Death  ! " 
The  monmers  said :  ^  and  Death  is  rest  and  peace." 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith : 
''And  giveth  Life,  that  never  more  shall  ( 


Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogae, 
No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break, 

No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gone  are  the  liwng,  but  the  dead  remam, 

And  not  neglected,  for  a  hand  unseen, 
Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain, 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  ?    What  burst  of  Christian  hate ; 

What  persecution,  merciless,  and  blind, 
Drove  o'er  the  sea, — that  desert,  desolate — 

These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind? 

They  lived  in  ziarrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 

Ghetto  or  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  mire ; 
Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 

The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 

And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed. 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  tneir  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha !  was  the  cry 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street; 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 

Was  modced,  and  jeered,  and  spumed  by  Christian  feet 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world,  where'er  they  went : 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  back-ground,  figures  vague  and  vast, 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime. 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look, 
The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  read. 

Spelling  It  backward  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  Life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more ! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore, 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 
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THE  true,  full  life  of  plants  may  be  said 
to  begin  and  to  end  with  their  period  of 
blooming.  Whilst  trees  do  not  blossom 
until  many  years  have  passed  over  their 
lofty  heac& — ^the  fir-tree  and  the  beech, 
for  instance,  seldom  before  the  fiftieth 
year— the  humbler  plants  look  upon  the 
time  when  they  are  crowned  with  flow- 
ers as  the  happiest — ^and  last,  of  their  ex- 
istence. It  comes,  with  some,  after  a  short 
year,  whilst  the  Agave  Americana  lives 
many,  though  not  quite  a  hundred  years, 
without  ever  flowering.  Then  it  produces, 
with  amazing  rapidity  an  innumerable 
host  of  flowers,  growing  almost  visibly, 
until  it  has  unfolded  its  magnificent  can- 
delabrum of  nearly  50  f^t  high,  and  then 
it  perishes.  So  also  the  beautiful  Tallipot 
palm :  it  grows  and  flourishes,  and  forms 
a  vast  crown  of  broad  leaves  at  a  great 
height;  then  only  it  flowers  for  the  first 
time,  produces  its  seed  and  dies ;  so  true 
is  it,  that 

**H«  bids  e«eh  flower  his  qaickeninf  word  obey, 
Or  to  eaoh  lio^ring  bloom  enjoins  del«7.** 

Plants,  however,  have  not  only  their 
age  of  blooming,  out  also  their  season. 
Whilst  most  of  them  open  their  bright 
chalices  in  spring  or  midsummer,  when 
^  the  sun  smiles  on  the  earth  and  the  exu- 
berant earth  returns  the  smile  in  flowers," 
others  do  not  bloom  until  fall  or  even  win- 
ter. The  autumnal  crocus,  which  nves 
us  saffron,  blooms  not  until  almost  all  the 
other  flowers  are  gone.  The  black  helle- 
bore sends  its  ]^e  green  flowers  as  a 
Christmas  present,  and  the  fragrant  black- 
thorn blossoms,  while  the  cold  north-east 
winds  blow,  in  spite  of  cold  and  frost  The 
vernal  crocus  sends  up  its  golden  cups  in 
early  March,  however  cold  it  may  be  in 
the  reign  of  what  Coleridge  calls  ^the 
dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teetlM^attering 
month,"  and  the  silvery  almond  flower 
blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.  Nay,  the 
very  hour  of  blooming  is  appointed  to 
plants  with  mysterious  accuracy.  A  few 
years  ago  I  went  to  see  near  Upsala,  the 
cottage  of  old  Linn£,  the  father  of  modem 
botany,  and  among  all  the  precious  relics 
carefully  preserved^  there  was  no  token  of 
the  pious  reverence  with  which  his  coun- 
trymen honor  his  name,  more  touching 
than  his  floral  clock.  In  a  half  circle, 
carefully  arranged  around  his  writing  ta- 
ble, stood  a  number  of  plants  which  open- 
ed their  flowers  each  at  a  certain  moment, 


so  that  they  revealed  at  a  glance  to  the 
great  master,  the  hour  of  the  day,  with 
unerring  precision.  For,  as  every  bird 
has  his  hour  when  he  awakes,  and  sends 
up  his  hymn  to  praise  his  Maker,  so  every 
flower  also  has  its  time.  They  open  com- 
monly to  the  light,  some  in  the  morning, 
closing  at  night,  whilst  others  will  not 
open  at  all  except  in  clear  bright  weather. 
The  degree  of  light  which  they  require, 
determines  mostly  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  they  wi  \\  unfold  their  beauty.  Thus 
the  daisy,  like  a  true  day's  eye,  opens  its 
white  and  crimson-tipped  star  to  meet  Uie 
early  beams  of  the  morning  sun;  and  the 
morning-glory  closes  its  sweet-scented 
flowers  before  the  sun  has  risen  high; 
the  dandelion  opens  at  half-past  five,  and 
closes  at  nine ;  the  scarlet  pimpernel  waits 
patiently  until  mid-day,  and  dreads  rain 
so  anxiously  that  it  folds  quickly  up,  even 
before  the  impending  shower,  and  remains 
closed  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud. 
Hence  its  name  of  the  ^  poor  man's  wea- 
therglass." Others  love  late  hours :  the 
evening  primrose  opens  its  golden  eyes  in 
the  sweet  hour  of  eve,  and  retires  before 
the  glare  of  day.  The  brilliant  white 
lotus,  opening  when  the  sun  rises,  and 
closing  when  he  sets,  still  loves  shade  so 
well,  that,  when  it  has  no  shelter  to 
screen  it,  it  folds  up  its  pure  leaves  as  soon 
as  the 'sun  reaches  the  zenith,  as  though 
unable  to  endiu^  the  too  ardent  rays  of 
the  luminary  that  called  it  into  life.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  also  bats  and  owls 
found  among  plants,  wide  awake  all  night 
long.  The  convolvulus  of  the  tropics 
blooms  only  at  night,  and  so  dOes  the 
magnificent  cactus,  the  large  flowered 
torch-thistle.  Late  in  the  silent  nighty 
when  all  other  flowers  are  sleeping,  this 
strange  plant,  with  its  dry,  bare  stem,  un- 
folds its  gorgeous,  vanilla-scented  flowers. 
There  are  few  others  known  of  greater 
beauty ;  they  sometimes  measure  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  when  several  of  these 
magnificent  creatures  are  open  at  once, 
upon  the  same  plant,  they  seem  like  stars 
shining  out  in  all  their  lustre,  and  veri- 
fying Sie  poet's  assertion,  that 

**  DtrluMS  shows  as  «  world  of  light 
Wa  noTer  sm  by  day." 

But  it  is  a  short  glory  indeed :  at  mid- 
night they  are  fully  blown,  and  as  soon 
as  the  morning  dawns  upon  them,  they 
fold  up  their  charms,  and  a  few  hours 
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later  they  are  decayed,  leaving  not  a  trace 
of  their  gorp:eon8  beaatj  behind  them. 

Not  all  plants,  it  is  well  known,  have 
flowers  '"  to  gaze  on  us  with  gentle,  child- 
like eyes ; "  the  ferns  and  allied  plants 
bearing  seed  without  apparently  bloom- 
ing first  Where  they  occur,  however, 
we  find  the  variety  of  their  color  surpass- 
ed only  by  that  of  their  shape.  The 
purest  colors  occur  in  Alpine  plants. 
where  living  flowers  skirt  the  eternal 
frost;  it  is  among  these  that  we  must 
look  for  the  loveliest  sky-blue,  the  purest 
snow-white,  and  the  most  beautiful  rose- 
color,  until  we  reach  the  very  glory  of 
luxuriant  rhododendrons  forming  a  bright 
purple  girdle  around  snow-covered  peaks. 
By  their  side  the  flowers  of  the  plain  look 
impure  and  stained.  But  they  have  no 
odor,  fragrance  being  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  low  lands  only.  So  with 
man — it  is  not  proud  beauty  that  is  most 
lovely  ;  there  is  a  far  more  potent  charm 
in  the  sweet  perfume  that  surrounds  the 
meek  and  the  gentle.  Trees  are  differ- 
ent, for  here  Nature  seems  to  have  wished 
to  compensate  the  North  for  the  absence 
of  gay  colors,  by  giving  sweet  odors  to 
whole  classes  of  plants.  Thus  the  hum- 
ble reed  is  there  aromatic  enough,  to 
form  with  sugar  a  favorite  luxury;  as 
dew  falls  there  spreads  abroad  the  fruit- 
like perfume  of  the  golden  furze;  the 
birch-tree  exhales  in  early  spring  a  sweet 
rose  fragrance,  and  the  pine  is  aromatic 
from  the  root  to  its  graceful  cone.  Some 
flowers  have  unpleasant  odors.  The  lar- 
gest on  earth,  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  discoverer.  RaflSes,  and  which  is  more 
than  three  feet  in  diameter,  has  an  animal 
smell,  closely  resembling  that  of  beef,  and 
the  so-called  friar's-cowl  smells  so  strong- 
ly of  spoiled  meat,  that  it  attracts  the 
blue-bottle  fly,  and  tempts  it  to  deposit 
its  eggs  there,  as  if  it  were  carrion.  Poi- 
sonous plants  have,  generally,  a  sickening 
and  noxious  smell,  like  our  aconites,  the 
ailanthus,  and  Kentucky  locust,  which  ex- 
hale a  subtle  poison  and  are  fatal  to  many 
Insects.  In  all  instances,  however,  fra- 
grance is  given  to  plants  for  some  special 
and  beneficent  pnrfwse,  mostly  to  attract 
animals  and  to  tell  them  where  a  table  is 
spread  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  auiroals  smell  what  they  want  to  eat, 
often  at  a  prodigious  distance,  and  as  Na- 
ture calls  by  their -smell  the  vulture  and 
the  buzzard  to  perform  that  duty,  which 
18  their  highest  enjoyment,  so  all  theory 
of  botany  lies,  with  animals,  in  their  ex- 
quisitely developed  smell.  Nor  ought  we 
to  omit  mentioning  here,  in  humble  grat- 
itude, that  Columbus,  when  his  crew  mu- 


tinied, and  his  brave  heart  nearly  failed 
him.  felt  his  hopes  revived  and  his  cour- 
age restored  by  the  sweet  odor  of  sassa- 
fras, which  the  land-breeze  brought  upon 
its  wings  from  the  distant  shores  of  the 
New  World. 

The  oddest  shapes  of  flowers  are  proba- 
bly found  among  the  Orchidaoesd  of  this 
Continent,  whose  flowers,  rich  in  every 
shade  and  variety  of  color,  portray  in 
their  extraordinary  formation  almost  the 
entire  scope  of  animated  nature,  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes.  Some  represent  a  hel- 
met with  its  visor  up ;  others  look  like 
ants  and  larger  insects.  The  bee,  the  fly, 
the  spider  and  the  lizard,  are  each  accu- 
rately copied  in  some  varieties ;  one  looks 
for  all  the  life  like  a  dove,  and  is  irrever- 
ently called  the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  another 
resembles  a  large  and  beautifiil  butterfly 
so  closely  as  to  deceive  even  the  instinct 
of  birds. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious, 
and,  as  yet,  most  mysterious  features  in 
the  life  of  plants,  that  the  appearance  of 
flowers  is  in  some  instances  accompanied 
by  very  remarkable  phenomena.  In  many.. 
of  our  creepers,  in  the  lilies  and  the  com- 
mon gourd,  a  kind  of  ibver^heat  is  per- 
ceptible at  the  time  of  inflorescence. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  paroxysms,  then 
again  it  rises  and  falls  regularly,  and  so 
distinctly,  that  in  one  plant,  which  has 
perhaps  only  been  subjected  to  more  care- 
ful observations  than  others,  the  heat  has 
been  noticed  to  increase  daily  from  60  to 
110,  or  even  120  degrees,  and  then  again 
to  &11  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  have  thought  that  this  very 
striking  peculiarity  of  certain  flowers 
might  be  connected  with  the  power  of 
others  to  emit  light.  The  gentle  daugh- 
ter of  Linn6,  when  walking  on  a  diy, 
sultry  summer  evening  through  her  fa 
ther's  green-house,  first  obser^  fiashes 
of  phosphorescent  light  on  a  few  plants. 
Since  then  more  have  been  observed  to  be 
60  endowed,  and  the  common  nasturtium 
of  our  gardens,  if  plucked  at  the  time  of 
a  bright  sunshine,  and  at  once  carried 
Into  a  dark  room,  will  become  visible  to 
the  eye,  after  it  has  rested  awhile,  by  a 
gentle  light  emitted  from  its  leaves.  In 
act,  most  of  our  yellow  or  orange-colored 
flowers,  our  mangold  and  monkshood, 
will  in  serene  summer  evenings  give  out 
light,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  sparks, 
at  others  in  a  steadier,  but  more  feeble 
glow.  In  a  few  plants  this  peculiar  gift 
is  not  limited  to  the  flowers  only,  but  com- 
mon to  all  leaves.  Thus  many  lichens, 
creeping  along  the  roof  of  caverns  lend 
an  oir  of  enchantment  to  them,  by  the 
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soft  and  dear  light  thej  diffuse,  while 
another  plant,  abounding  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Madura  district  in  the  East  Indies, 
gives  an  extraordinarily  vivid  light  which 
uluminates  the  ground  around  it  for  some 
distance. 

Equally  striking  and  peculiar  is  the 
clear,  loud  sound  with  which  the  dazzling 
white  flower  of  certain  palm-trees  opens — 
a  sound  already  noticed  in  times  of  anti- 
quity, as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  who  speaks 
of  the  season,  when  "the  first  opening 
shoot  of  the  datepalm  proclaims  the  arri- 
val of  balmy  spring/'  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral stillness,  with  which  Nature  pror 
ceeds  in  her  work,  ever  showing  how  calm 
and  unpretending  the  growth  of  every 
thing  beautiAil  is  in  God's  visible  world. 
It  is  a  frequent  remark  that  "  we  never 
heai  a  rose  opening  or  a  tulip  shooting 
forth  its  gorgeous  colors,'*  and  yet  of  the 
same  quiet  flowers  it  was  said :  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field :  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  Ihese ! 

When  the  beauty  of  flowers  is  gone, 
their  leaves  drop  quietly,  silently  to  the 
ground ;  but  a  part  of  the  flower  always 
remains,  attached  to  the  stem,  and  this 
contains  the  fruit  or  the  seeds  of  the  plant 
by  which  it  continues  its  existence  and 
reproduces  itself.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
preparing  these  parts  that  plants  show 
most  distinctly  how  well  they  know  what 
time  of  the  year  it  is.  In  autumn  they 
feel  that  winter  is  coming,  and  prepare  for 
•it,  by  completing  all  the  necessary  pro- 
cesses with  far  greater  activity  than  they 
have  shown  at  any  other  period  of  their 
life.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  innate  con- 
sciousness of  the  season,  that  impels  them 
to  do  so,  but  an  extremely  delicate  and 
now  much  heightened  perception  of  out- 
ward influences,  inappreciable  to  our  less 
refined  senses.  The  production  of  seeds 
18  the  great  end  of  the  life  of  the  majority 
of  plants,  though  not  of 'trees  and  all 
those  who  live  for  many  years.  But  the 
humbler  plants  see  in  it  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  lives:  for  this  they  have 
grown  and  worked  and  lived,  for  this  they 
have  unfolded  the  whole  rich  apparatus 
of  flowers,  and  now  their  best  cares  are 
bestowed  upon  the  ripening  fruit  No 
precaution  is  neglected  to  preserve  it ;  the 
little  capsules  which  hold  the  precious 
seed  of  fiiture  generations,  are  surrounded 
with  thorns,  or  covered  with  down,  cased 
in  leather,  buried  in  large  masses  of  suc- 
culent flesh,  or  carefully  packed  away  in 
hard,  air-tight  shells.  A  mother  could 
not  have  l)«tter  care  for  the  cradle  of  her 


beloved  one.  Then  when  the  seed  is  ripe, 
and  has  to  be  turned  out  into  the  wide 
world  to  seek  a  resting-place  and  a  home, 
it  is  furnished  wilh  a  crest  of  feathers,  or 
intrusted  to  a  tiny  embarkation.  Nature 
gives  it  wings  to  fly  with  or  a  boat  to 
swim  in.  And  so  admirably  is  the  minute 
grain  protected,  that  the  smallest  have 
often  survived  for  centuries.  Raspberry- 
seeds,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  found 
in  a  barrow,  thirty  feet  deep,  alongside 
with  coins  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
yet,  when  sown,  they  have  borne  fruit 
The  pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs  are  crum- 
bling into  dust,  but  grains  of  wheat,  found 
in  their  interior  and  once  more  intrusted 
to  the  tender  care  of  their  mother  earth, 
have  joyously  sprouted  and  made  an  am- 
ple return. 

The  fruit  undergoes,  of  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  re- 
markable changes,  even  after  it  has  al- 
ready reached  its  full  size  and  complete 
shape.  Acid,  whilst  growing,  it  becomes 
sweet  as  it  ripens,  and  is  sugary  when  per- 
fectly mature.  Fermentation  makes  it 
vinous,  and,  dried  up,  it  turns  sour  or  bit- 
ter. Fruits  vary  in  taste,  apparently  to 
suit,  by  the  kindness  of  an  All-wise 
Providence,  the  changing  wants  of  man. 
During  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer, 
nature  ripens  for  him  juicy  and  refreshing 
cherries,  peaches  and  melons;  the  more 
sugary  figs  and  mulberries  disappear,  with 
the  former,  as  fast  as  the  bright  days  that 

f)roduced  them.  When  the  warm  sun  is 
eaving  us  and  cold  chills  begin  to  threaten, 
more  vinous  fruits  ripen,  like  pears  and 
apples,  with  their  warm,  nutritious  juice. 
At  last,  when  autumn  already  veils  the 
sun  in  cold  mists,  and  cuts  off  its  warmth 
from  us  by  dark  clouds,  the  grape  gives 
us.  in  its  fermented  juice,  the  most  pow- 
eriul  cordial.  Winter  brings  oily  and 
farinaceous  nuts,  almonds,  and  olives, 
which  keep  long  and  warm  well.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  fruits 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wheat  of  the  North,  and  the  date, 
oocoanut  and  breadfruit  of  the  South,  arc 
constantlv  found  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  last  longer  than  a  short  season. 
But  fruits  do  more ;  they  actually  tell 
us  when  they  are  ripe  and  wish  to  bo 
gathered.  They  mostly  change  their 
color  for  this  purpose :  as  long  as  they 
are  unripe,  they  are  green  like  the  leaves, 
among  which  they  are  concealed,  or  red- 
dish like  the  bark  to  which  they  closely 
adhere,  as  is  the  case  with  plums.  As 
they  approach  maturity,  they  assume 
brighter  colors,  so  that  the  very  change 
announces  them  to  be  ripe,  and  tbeir  rich 
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red.  bine,  yellow  or  black,  invites  those 
for  whose  use  they  were  intended.  Others 
appeal  to  us  by  their  smell — ^and  some 
even  to  our  ear.  The  chestnut-burr  snaps 
in  the  keen  air,  when  the  silent  groves  are 
already  clad  in  autumn's  garb ;  acorns  and 
beechnuts  are  heard  to  fall  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere, and  the  ripe  cocoanut  strikes 
the  ground  with  such  force  that  the  sound 
is  heard  for  many  miles.  Other  fruits  of 
palms,  which,  until  ripe,  were  hid  under 
the  protecting  screen  of  broad  leaves, 
burst  with  a  noise  like  a  pistol  shot,  a  sig- 
nal at  which  more  than  one  guest  is  seen 
to  hurry  up  to  the  rich  treat  Among 
the  latter  none  are  perhaps  more  curious 
than  the  land- crab  of  the  West  Indies. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these  nuts, 
and  yet  it  is  vain  for  them  to  look  up  to 
a  height  which  even  man  can  but  rarely 
reach  ;  so  the  tree  itself  rings  the  dinner- 
bell  when  all  is  ready,  and  as  night  falls 
the  hungry  gourmands  are  seen  to  rush 
in  armies  to  the  feast  to  which  they  have 
been  so  quaintly  invited. 

After  the  fruit  has  ripened  and  the  seed 
has  been  sent  adrift,  comes  mostly  the 
"  la^st  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange, 
eventful  history."  For  plants  also  die. 
and  when  they  have  bloomed  and  giveii 
seed,  they  droop  and  hide  themselves  in 
the  ground,  to  rise  once  more  and  ever 
again  with  the  coming  spring.  Tlie  grass 
withcreth  and  the  flower  fadeth,  now  un- 
der a  burning  sun,  and  now  for  want  of 
moisture;  excessive  cold  kills  even  the 
proud  oak  and  glorious  elms ;  the  action 
of  poisons  or  the  ravages  of  an  insignificant 
beetle  make  an  end  to  their  lives,  but  they 
die — happy  plants  !  — without  pain,  with- 
out consciousness,  still  and  silent  as  they 
have  lived.  Their  time  of  life  varies  great- 
ly, from  the  athletic  oak,  that  stands  the 
storms  of  a  thousand  years,  a  monument 
of  nations,  to  the  humble  mushroom  un- 
der its  shade,  which  rises  in  a  night,  to 
perish  in  the  morning.  But  the  season 
comes  for  all,  when  the  wind  passes  over 
them,  and  they  are  gone,  and  the  place 
thereof  knows  them  no  more.  And  the 
vine  is  dried  up.  and  the  fig-tree  lan- 
guislieth,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm-tree 
also,  and  the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  are  withered.  But  how  sweet 
is  not  here  also  even  the  parting,  how  full 
of  comfort  for  the  present,  how  full  of 
hope  for  the  future !  The  dying  breath 
of  the  fading  flower,  is  i*s  sweetest  per- 
fume, a  deep  flush  overspreads  their  rich 
crowns,  before  they  fall.  Even  the  leaves, 
when  they  shrink  and  tremble  in  the  au- 
tumn breeze,  are  full  of  unwonted  sweet- 
ness.   And  what  can  equal  the  oft  de- 


scribed glory  of  fall,  when  the  grasses 
take  their  humble  russet  garb,  and  the 
maple  wears  its  ^^  gorgeous  crimson  robe 
like  an  Oriental  monarch."  For  leaves 
also  change — some  only  as  the  ermine 
whitening  m  the  cold  season,  or  as  birds 
who  change  their  plumage  in  winter; 
such  are  the  evergreens ;  others  change  to 
live  na  more ;  as  man  does,  before  he  also 
returns,  dust  to  dust  Their  bright  green 
grows  pale,  their  vigor  declines,  their  deli- 
cate tracery,  that  had  so  often  made  us 
marvel  and  worship  the  hand  that  made 
them,  is  effaced,  and  no  longer  serves  to 
pass  the  lifeblood  of  the  tree.  Then  they 
shrink  and  shrivel,  they  flutter  awhile 
anxiously  on  their  tender  leafstalks,  as  if 
reluctant  to  leave  their  sweet  summer 
home,  and  then  comes  the  rude  boisterous 
gale,  and  tears  them  for  ever  from  the 
parent  tree.  "  The  bare  skeleton  of  the 
tree  becomes  transparent,  rising  in  spec- 
tral grandeur,  as  it  stretches,  full  of  woe, 
its  bare  branches  against  the  cold  evening 
sky,  and  rattles  in  the  fierce  tempest  A 
new,  ghastly  light  is  shining  through  its 
stripped  anatomy.  And  it  is  a  light,  as 
with  man — the  same  light  of  heaven, 
which  in  the  waning  lustre  of  life  makes 
his  spirit  become  lovelier  everr  hour,  giv- 
ing him  a  sublimer  faith,  a  brighter  hope, 
a  kindlier  sympathy,  a  gentler  resigna- 
tion. Like  the  autumn  leafj  he  also  glows 
into  decay,  and  kindles  into  death.  The 
sun  of  another  world,  already  risen  up- 
on his  soul,  though  human  eyes  cannot  be- 
hold it  bums  through  the  delicate  tex- 
ture of  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires, 
and  shines,  already  here  on  earth,  in  all 
the  radiancy-  of  truth,  hope  and  peace." 

Varied,  therefore,  as  the  appointed  time 
of  plant<5  is,  it  has  its  fixed,  irrevocable 
term.  Not  all  leaves  fall  at  the  same  time. 
The  pine-tree  keeps  its  leaves  two  or  four 
years;  the  fir  and  spruce  change  only 
every  ten  years;  some  trees  drop  annual- 
ly certain  branches.  The  dead  foliage  of 
some  oaks  clings  to  them,  long  after  all 
others  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
young  elm  waits  all  winter  and  drops  not 
a  leaf  until  its  successor  pushes  it  out  of 
its  resting-place.  Some  fall  to  form  a  soft 
litter  beneath;  others  remain  to  afibrd 
shelter  in  bleak  winter.  But  no  art  of 
man  can  arrest  the  falling  leaf  when  its 
day  has  come.  Artificial  heat  removal  to 
a  warmer  climate  and  great  care  may  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  out  new  crops  almost 
without  pause — but  the  process  exhaust:? 
the  ill-used  plant  and  it  dies  a  premature 
death.  Still  even  the  decayed  leaf  is  not 
lost  It  enriches  the  soil,  and  fall  pro- 
duces spring,  the  dying  leaves  helping  to 
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bring  forth  the  bright  Terdure  of  the  com- 
mg  year.  The  general  signal  for  the 
shedding  of  leaves  is  the  maturity  of  the 
seed ;  that  greatest  purpose  of  the  life  of 
plants  once  accomplished,  they  die,  or  at 
least,  rest  for  a  season.  Thus  death  comes 
to  some  after  a  few  days;  bushes  and  low 
trees  keep  their  seeds  during  the  winter, 
welcome  food  for  starving  birds ;  ajid  the 
humble  chickweed  brings  forth  seed  seven 
or  eight  times  a  year,  not  resting  even 
*  during  winter,  and  keeps  open  table  for 
many  a  dny  wren  or  hungry  sparrow ; 
showing  us  once  more  Providence  so 
much  greater,  as  its  creature  is  feebler. 

This  kind  of  decay  excepted,  plants,  it  is 
thought,  are  not  subject  to  the  destruc- 
tive operation  of  internal  causes ;  vegeta- 
ble life  succumbs  to  outward  influences 
only.  The  vitality  of  trees  is  certainly 
almost  incredible.  No  kind  of  mutilation 
can,  apparently,  destroy  them.  Who  has 
not  seen  old  willow  trees^  adhering  but 
with  a  small  portion  of  their  bark,  to  their 
roots,  and  yet  continuing  to  live  and  to 
perform  their  duty?  How  beautifully 
does  not  the  chestnut  of  our  own  noble 
forests  send  out  a  crown  of  young  shoots 
to  hide  the  vacant  space  where  once  it 
reared  its  mighty  stem  ?  The  whole  vi- 
tality of  the  inner  wood  may,  in  fact,  be 
destroyed :  if  only  some  layers  of  the  bark 
survive,  the  tree  will  vegetate  with  undi- 
minished vigor,  and  continue  its  Ufe  for 
an  almost  unlimited  period.  They  will, 
in  very  old  age,  lose  some  of  their  height 
by  decay  at  the  top,  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
sap  could  no  longer  ascend  the  whole 
height  from  the  deeply  buried  roots  to  the 
lofty  crown,  but  they  continue  still  to  in- 
crease in  girth,  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
stroke  of  Qie  axe  or  the  fierce  rage  of  the 
tempest.  Thus  it  is  that  England  boasts 
of  many  a  yew  or  an  oak  tree,  that  has 
survived  the  massive  church,  by  the  side 
of  which  it  was  planted ;  andj  spring  after 
spring,  yet  shelters. the  ruins  of  its  once 
so  proud  companion,  with  its  dark,  re- 
freshing verdure.  The  tender  leaf  even 
resists  m  its  fragile  texture,  the  winds  and 
"  rains,  the  burning  sun  and  the  nipping 
cold  of  a  whole  season.  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sepulchres,  stately  palaces  and  lofty 
monuments  over  the  graves  of  the  great 
and  the  renowned,  have  disappeu^  ; 
nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  once  stood,  but  the  dark  cypresses 
that  saw  them  rise,  and  overshadowed 
them  for  ages. 

But  even  after  death,  phmts  live  on,  as 

it  were,  and  are  useful  to  man.     Vast 

^    tracts  of  heath,  covering  large,  low  basins, 

and  formed  by  the  annual  accumulation 


of  vegetable  matter,  which  in  water  be- 
comes to  a  certain  degree  decomposed  or 
carbonized,  finally  produce  those  black- 
ened remains  of  plants  which  we  call 
peat. 

Or  extensive  forests,  covering  valleys, 
and  hillsides,  are  overflooded,  and  the  up- 
rooted trees  form  a  gigantic  barrier,  which 
prevents  the  flowing  ofi"  of  the  waters. 
An  extensive  marsh  is  formed,  particular- 
ly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  mosses.  As  they  perish  they 
are  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  for  gene- 
rations in  unceasing  life  and  labor,  until, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  bottom,  under 
the  influence  of  decay  and  the  pressure 
from  above,  becomes  turf.  Far  below 
lies  hard  coal,  the  upper  part  is  light  and 
spongy.  At  various  depths,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface,  an  abundance  ef  bogwood  is  found, 
consisting  mostly  of  oak,  hard  and  black 
as  ebony,  or  of  the  rich  chocolate  colored 
wood  of  the  yew.  Such  ancient  forests 
every  now  and  then  rise  in  awe-inspiring 
majesty  from  their  grave.  The  whole 
city  of  Hamburg,  its  harbor,  and  broad 
tracts  of  land  around  it,  rests  upon  a 
sunken  forest,  which  is  now  buried  at  an 
immense  depth  below  the  surface.  It 
contains  mostly  limes  and  oaks,  but  must 
also  have  abounded  with  hazel-woods,  for 
thousands  of  hazel-nuts  are  brought  to 
light  by  every  excavation,  not  exactly 
made  for  nuts.  Our  own  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  it  has  been  recently  discovered, 
is  built  upon  the  most  magnificent  founda- 
tion on  which  city  ever  rose.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Venice,  that  her  marble  palaces 
rested  in  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  on 
piles  of  costly  wood,  which  now  serve  to 
pay  the  debts  of  her  degenerate  sons,  but 
our  Venice  has  not  less  than  three  tiers 
of  gigantic  trees  beneath  it  They  all 
stand  upright,  one  upon  another,  with 
their  roots  spread  out  as  they  grew,  and 
the  great  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his 
beli^  that  it  must  have  taken  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years  to  fill  up  the 
chasm,  since  one  tier  had  to  rot  away  to 
a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  be- 
fore the  upper  tier  could  grow  on  it ! 

But  there  is  still  another  vegetable 
world  buried  beneath  our  feet.  For  the 
trees  of  so-called  primeval  forests,  belong- 
ing to  a  period  of  hoary  antiquity,  and  far 
surpassing  in  exuberance  the  rankest 
tropical  jungles  of  our  day,  have  not,  like 
modem  wocds,  undergone  decay,  but  are 
treasured  up  in  subterranean  houses. 
There  they  were  transformed  into  vast 
enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in  these  lat- 
ter ages  has  become  to  man  the  source  of 
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lights  of  heat,  and  wealth.^  Almost  all 
of  these  trees  are  gigantic  fern-trees,  sach 
as  the  world  of  our  day  knows  no  more ; 
a  few  are  so-called  club-mosses  of  equally 
▼ast  dimensions.  Leaves  and  twigs  rest  , 
closely  one  upon  another,  but  oilen  entire 
stems  are  found  standing  upright,  forty  to 
filly  feet  high,  with  all  their  roots  and 
branches,  diead  memorials  of  times  he> 
yond  the  memory  of  man. 

Thus  we  may  trace  the  biography  of 
plants  through  their  often  brief  but  al- 
ways eventful  life,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  small  microscopic  cell  to  their 
last  burying-plaoe  under  our  feet,  through 
all  the  glories  and  delicacies  of  vegetable 
life,  beginning  with  the  softened  and  de- 
cayed germ,  and  ending  with  the  fossil 
coal.  We  see  that  each  plant  has  a  life 
of  its  own,  that  there  dwells  still  in  each 
tree  a  Dryad  who  watches  ovw  it  and  do- 
termines  its  growth,  or  sighs  her  last 
when  it  dies.  We  observe  the  beautiful 
harmony  that  exists  between  all  their 
parts  and  the  world  that  surrounds  them. 
How  the  roots  fasten  themselves  to  the 
earth  on  which  they  grow,  while  the  stem 
plays  with  every  breath  of  air  that  comes 
we  know  not  whence.  The  leaves  breathe 
the  water  of  rivers  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sun  unfolds  bud  and  fiower,  and  the 
seed  at  last  connects  the  plant  once  more 
with  its  future  home,  an  eloquent  witness 
of  our  own  blessed  immortality.  But 
there  is  no  monument  set  by  their  grave 
to  tedl  us  how  they  lived  and  what  they 
achieved.  Yet,  they  had  their  duties  to 
perform,  and  faithfully  have  they  done 
Ukem.  Well  may  we  then  in  conclusion 
ask — For  what  purpose  does  the  plant 
spring  up,  the  soil  feed  and  nourish  it,  and 
the  blessed  sun  mature  its  seed  ? 

Plants  satisfy  the  common  necessities 
of  man  and  beast  They  nourish  man's 
body  in  health,  they  restore  him  in  sick- 
ness; they  give  him  the  clothing  that 
covers  him,  the  varied  hues  that  delight 
his  eye,  and  the  odors  which  refresh  his 
senses ;  the  timber  of  which  his  houses, 
his  fectories,  his  ships  are  partly  or  whol- 
ly constructed — all  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  benefits  which  the  vegetable 
world  confers  upon  man.  Wherever  we 
look,  we  see  in  it  our  great  resource; 
even  our  railroads  and  our  mines  could 
not  exist,  were  we  not  masters  of  forests. 
We  would  succumb  to  the  cold  of  winter, 
feed  that  becomes  nutritious  only  by  the 
aid  of  fire,  would  be  useless,  the  power 
of  steam  would  not  carry  us  from  land  to 
land  and  over  the  broad  ocean,  if  we  had 
DO  trees.  The  very  destruction  of  plants 
IB  made  necessary  for  their  existence,  for 


the  wisdom  and  Ibrethought  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  in  this  also  manifest,  that,  whilst 
plants  invest  and  ornament  the  earth,  ani- 
mals browse  and  trim  them  to  check  their 
luxuriance,  so  as  to  maintain  the  whole 
system  of  creation  in  order  and  beauty. 
And  yet  this  is  but  the  humblest  purpose 
that  plants  serve  on  earth^the  humblest 
because  it  only  satisfies  material  require- 
ments, however  vre  ourselves  may  have 
refined  and  varnished  them  over.  Only 
in  one  point  of  view  does  this  important 
end  of  their  existence  obtain  a  hi^er 
value. 

It  is  true,  plants  are  there  for  man,  for 
the  countless  poor,  and  God  said :  Thou 
Shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  But  the 
very  curse  of  the  Almighty  has  since  been 
turned  into  a  blessing  from  above.  If  be 
does  labor  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field — how  abundant- 
ly is  he  rewarded  I  Of  a  mere  thorn  he 
has  made,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  rose.  Before  he  thus 
labored,  the  olive  was  dry  and  ofiensive, 
the  peach  bitter,  the  pear  had  but  a  hard, 
vroody  fiesh,  and  the  applo-tree  was  full 
of  thorns.  Man  labored  and  the  thorns 
fell,  the  rose  doubled  and  trebled  its  bril- 
liant crown,  the  peach  and  the  pear  filled 
with  perfumed  jttio&  the  olive  lost  its  bit- 
terness, and  the  wila  grasses  were  convert- 
ed into  waving  fields  of  life-sustaining 
grain.  The  influence  which  the  vegeta- 
ble world  thus  exercises  on  the  civSiza- 
tion  of  man,  is  as  yet  but  little  noticed, 
only  in  the  great  outline  has  it  been  ob- 
served, that  wherever  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth  supply  him  with 
food,  he  is  completely  savage-— onl}'  a  de- 
gree farther  advanced  where  he  pkmts  the 
palm  and  the  banana — ^but  where  grain  is 
his  principal  support,  industry  and  intel- 
ligence are  most  perfectly  developed,  as 
in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  thus  shown 
us,  that  the  rich  heir  is  not  the  happiest, 
but  that  the  child  of  the  poor  man,  gifted 
with  industry  and  indomitable  will,  has 
far  more  power  over  prosperity. 

Modem  science  has  taught  us,  of  late,  a 
higher  duty  and  a  nobler  purpose  lor 
which  the  plant  lives.  Working  in 
nuLsses  they  regulate  the  numerous  and 
comprehensive  physical  processes  of  the 
earth.  Theirs  is  the  duty  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  or  moist,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. On  them  depends  the  warmUi  or 
the  coldness  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil ; 
they  alter  the  climate,  change  the  course 
of  local  winds,  increase  or  diminidi  the 
quantity  of  rain,  and  soften  the  rigor  of 
the  seasons.  It  is  not  merely  that  whole 
countries   and   regions   look  to  certain 
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plants  for  their  sole  sapport|  or  that  the 
Dfe  of  entire  nations  is  bound  up  vrith 
that  of  a  single  tree,  like  the  Mauritius 
palm,  but  whole  races  of  men,  through 
numberless  generations,  can  live  onlj 
where  it  pleMCS,  under  Providence,  oer^ 
tain  plants  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

By  far  the  noblest  and  most  exalted 
purpose  for  which  plants  lire  is,  howeyer, 
to  adorn  the  surfiioe  of  our  beautiful  earth, 
and  thus  to  make  manifest  to  us,  in  their 
yery  existence,  and  in  all  their  thousand 
wonders,  the  Almighty  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  in  this  aspect  only  that 
plants,  the  types  of  nature,  acquire  their 
highest  si^ficance.  They  become  then, 
not  our  friends  and  supporters  only,  but 
our  kindly  teachers  also.  Whether  we 
look  down  upon  soft  mosses  that  creep 
oyer  the  ruf;ged  rock,  and  the  humble 
lichens  weepmg  with  slow  oozing,  or  gaze 
up  at  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest,  e^trj 
where  our  mind  is  lifted  up,  in  awe  and 
wonder,  to  that  Intelligence  which  watches 
over  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  and 
gives  us  here  already  a  fiunt  elimi^e  of 
the  great  plan  of  creation  and  its  great 
author. 

Clearly,  however,  as  we  all  feel  the  im- 
pressions which  the  vegetable  world,  and 
especially  the  consciousness  of  their  still, 
unceasii^  life  and  labor  produces  upon 
our  min<^  it  is  extremely  difBcuIt  to  ex- 
plain the  causes,  or  even  to  determine  and 
express  them  in  words,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  mere  farmer,  it  is  true,  sees 
nothing  but  tons  of  hay  in  a  flowery 
meadow,  and  so  many  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  glorious  field  of  golden  grain — the 
majestic  forests  represent  to  him  but  so 
many  cords  of  wood,  and  the  broad- 
branched  elm,  in  all  its  lovely  beauty, 
shades  his  land,  and  is  a  nuisance.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  it  is  not 
the  refined  mind  and  the  most  fastidious 
taste  that  enjoys  the  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table world  most  and  best  The  humble 
men  of  St.  Kilda,  we  are  told,  who  went 
to  pay  their  duty  to  their  Lord  in  the 
''far  southern"  island  of  Skye,  could 
hardly  proceed  on  their  poumey,  because 
'^the  trees — ^such  beautiful  things  they 
had  never  seen  even  in  their  dreams — ^the 
trees  kept  pulling  them  back."  It  is, 
moreover,  evidently  not  the  mere  mass  of 
foliage,  nor  the  depth  and  variety  of  color 
that  aififects  our  senses,  but  the  almost 
imperceptible  and  unconscious  efiect  of  all 
these  elements  together  on  our  soul.  The 
rose  does  not  please  us  merely  because  of  • 
its  tender  g^ow  and  delicate  hue,  but  be- 
cause our  imagination  connects  with  it 
the  idea  of  blooming  youth,  and  a  thou- 


sand other  inf^^  float  around  this.  The 
landscape,  with  its  various  parts  and  beau- 
ties, acts  upon  man,  upon  his  tone  of 
mind,  and  thus  imperceptibly  upon  his 
entire  inward  development  How  diflfor- 
ent  must  needs  be  the  idea  of  the  world 
to  him  who  obtained  his  first  impressions 
froWi  the  solenm,  evergreen  pine  woods 
of  the  North,  overshadowing  or  bordering 
upon  deep  blue  lakes  and  vast  granite- 
strewn  plains,  and  to  the  happier  man; 
whose  early  days  passed  under  the  bright 
leaf  of  the  myrtle  and  the  fragrant  laurel, 
reflecting  the  serene  sky  of  the  South ! 
Even  in  the  same  land,  how  difierently  is 
the  mind  affected  by  the  dark  shade  of  a 
beechwood,  the  strange  sight  of,  a  few 
scattered  pines  on  a  lonely  hill,  sighing 
sadly  in  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  or  of 
broaid,  green  pasture-lands,  where  the 
breeze  rustles  gently  through  the  tremb- 
ling foliage  of  birches.  Our  hearts  beat 
gladly  and  joyously  when  fields  of  fiowers 
are  lighted  up  in  bright  sunshine;  our 
spirits  droop  when  we  see  them  look  sad 
and  forlorn  on  a  rainy,  melancholy  day. 
Peace  and  quiet  happiness  teach  theu*  gen- 
tle lessons  to  him  who  dwells  in  fertile 
valleys,  with  velvet  lawns  on  their  bot- 
tom, and  the  sides  tufled  with  the  ash, 
the  cheerful  beech  or  the  feathery  juniper, 
shaded,  it  may  be,  by  the  soft  dark  ver- 
dure or  ancient  yew-trees,  whose  venera- 
ble trunks  were  slender  saplings  in  the 
age  when  Druids  worshipped  there.  Men 
live  not  so  on  the  boundless  prairie,  where 
the  wolf  chases  the  swift  crane,  where 
cloud  races  after  cloud,  and  the  white 
man  wages  war  against  the  red  man. 
Free  and  bold,  beyond  all  others,  breathes 
the  mountaineer,  bred  in  the  fierce,  inces- 
sant warfare  with  the  rigor  of  Alpine  win- 
ters and  the  dangers  of  the  chamois  hunt ; 
defying  all  earthly  power,  he  looks  down 
from  his  lofty  home,  proud  that  Liberty 
dwells  on  mountain- neights,  and  that  the 
foul  breath  of  the  grave  does  not  reach  up 
into  the  clear  blue  ether  around  him. 

The  effect  is  as  varied  when  we  take 
not  the  whole  vast  scenery  of  a  landscape 
but  its  more  isolated  parts.  Few  will 
look  upon  the  ineffable  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  fiowers,  that  rich  jewelry  with 
which  heaven  has  adorned  the  bosom  of 
our  mother  earth,  without  feelings  of  ele- 
vating and  refining  delight  To  him  who 
observer  not  with  his  eyes  only,  but  with 
his  mind  intent,  his  heart  alive,  there  is 
no  resisting  their  unconscious  unfolding, 
their  peaceful,  childlike  life,  their  gentle, 
resided  and  hopeful  drooping.  Who  has 
not  m  his  life  also  some  days  of  gay  and 
sunny  spring,  when  he  loved  to  look  upon 
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flowers  as  dear  to  him,  full  of  hope  and 
loTC,  when  he  felt  for  them  and  with 
them,  as  thej  would  ever  look  fondly  up- 
ward to  the  clear,  blue  heaven  aboTe, 
smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  them, 
rising  lightly  from  refreshing  rain,  never 
folding  up  their  beauty  and  sweet  fra- 
grance, save  to  give  it  K>rth  again  as  day 
would  once  more  brightly  rise.  Oh,  well 
has  it  been  said  that  each  cup  of  a  dower 
is  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book  from 
which  we  may  learn  the  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  power  of  Him  who  has  so  lavish- 
ly scattered  his  handiwork  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Few,  also,  can  look  up  to 
A  stately  tree,  reared  in  its  colossal  leafy 
grandeur,  its  head  in  the  clouds,  its  roots 
in  the  firm  earth,  so  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
without  feeling  himself  lifted  up  with  its 
gigantic  branches  to  higher  thoughts  and 
purer  feelings.  We  all  can  feel  with  the 
exiled  Syrian,  who  went  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  and  there  ^*  clasped  his  country ^s 
tree  and  wept"  And  as  the  scalding 
tears  trickled  down  the  rugged  cheek,  he 
was  once  more  a  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
and  once  more  he  breathed,  across  the 
dreary  sand,  the  perfume  from  the  thicket 
bordering  on  his  promised  land ;  again  he 
saw  afar  off  the  palm-tree,  cresting  over 
the  lonely,  still  waters,  and  heard  the 
pleasant  tinkle  of  the  distant  camel's  bell 
— until  his  tears  were  dried,  hope  again 
revived,  and  fresh  and  glad  emotions  rose 
within  his  swelling  breast  Oh,  there  are 
wondrous  lessons  in  plants !  Eloquently  ^ 
quotes  a  modem  writer  thus  of  the  words 
that  trees  speak  to  us :  "  Do  not  trees 
talk  with  their  leafy  lungs  ?  Do  they  not 
at  sunrise,  when  the  wind  is  low  and  the 
birds  are  carroUing  their  songs,  play  sweet 
music?  Who  has  ever  heard  the  soft 
whisper  of  young  leaves  in  spring,  on  a 
sunny  morning,  that  did  not  feel  as  if 
rainbow  beams  of  gladness  were  running 
through  his  heart?  and  then,  when  the 
morning  glory,  like  a  nun  before  God's 
holy  altar,  discloses  her  beauteous  face 
and  the  pioss-roses  open  their  crimson 
lips,  sparkling  with  nectar  that  fell  from 
heaven,  who  does  not  bless  his  Maker  ? — 
and  when  autumn  comes,  the  season  of 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  when  wheat  is 
in  its  golden  prime,  and  the  com  waves 
its  silken  tassels  in  the  charmed  air.  who 
is  not  reminded  of  the  reaper  death  ?  " 

As  every  season  has  its  own  tone  and 
lesson,  so  every  flora  and  every  varie- 
ty has  its  peculiar  echo  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Harmonizing,  like  music,  with  all 
the  various  trains  of  thought  and  images 
of  fancy,  with  every  conceivable  state  of 
mind,  plants  and  groups  of  plants  ever 


awaken  kindred    feelings.      There  is  a 
mysterious  affinity  between  human  con- 
sciousness and  outward  nature,  but  'still 
more  mysterious  is  the  varied  manner  in 
,  which  this  relation  is  modified  by  indi- 
vidual feeling.    The  waving  cornfield  has 
its  beauties,  and  so  have  long  avenues  of 
poplars,  with  vines  hanging  in  rich  fes- 
toons from  tree  to  tree.    Plains  coverc^i 
with  orange  groves  and  broken  in  by  fer- 
tile slopes  and  vineyards,  dense.forests  of  gi- 
gantic and  primeval  growth  swarming  with 
every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
these  and  countless  other  scenes  find  each 
its  response  in  some  train  of  human  emo- 
tions and  affections,  which,  like  the  lyre  of 
Timotheus.  they  by  turns  excite  and  soothe. 
Each  tree  that  we  know  has  its  own  ex-' 
pression ;  it  has  witnessed  our  joy  or  our 
grief,  and  wherever  it  meets  our  eye,  it 
seems  to  murmur  responses.    So  it  is 
with  larger  groups.    Here  we  see  vast 
prairies  with  gently  waving  floods  of  ver- 
dure, full  of  grace  and  cheerfulness,  there 
long  sombre  porticoes  of  gnarled  old  stems, 
standing,  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  like 
massive  pillars,  supporting  their  ponderous 
domes.    Beautiful  roses,  with  their  short- 
lived flowers  and  hidden  but  permanent 
thorns,  remind  us  of  earthly  pleasures — a 
forest,  with  its  silent  temple  of  foliage, 
raised    through    centuries    on    gigantic 
trunks,  high  above  man  and  full  of  peace 
and  majesty,  fills  us  with  religious  awe, 
and  makes  us  bow  low  and  reverently 
'  before  these  visible  tokens  of  the  Creator's 
sublime  power.    Even  the  humblest»of 
fiowers  bring  with  their  sweet  perfume 
rich  blessings  to  the  heart  of  him  whose 
hand  tends  them  with  care.     Where  a 
flower  opens  its  quiet,  child-like  eyes  upon 
us,  our  passions  fly  like  evil  spirits,  and 
he  who  delights  in  the  still,  humble  growth 
of  delicate  plants,  is  not  apt  to  harbor 
coarse  thoughts  or  fierce  feelings.    In  the 
house  around  which  we  see  a  tidy,  well- 
kept  garden,  order  and  pace  are  apt  to 
prevail,  and  where  there  is  a  llower-stand 
outside,  there  is  almost  always  a  book- 
shelf within. 

In  his  joy  and  in  his  sorrow,  therefore, 
man  loves  to  surround  himself  with  plants 
and  fiowers.  He  crowns  the  bride  with 
sweet  myrtle  or  the  pure  orange  blossom ; 
the  laurel  speaks  to  him  of  glor}*  and  re- 
nown, the  palm-branch  of  glorious  hopes 
for  the  future.  And  when  the  loved  one 
departs,  he  tums  again  to  the  flowers  of 
the  earth  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  to 
grieve  with  him  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  sorrow.  From  the  South  Sea  to  the  icy 
North,  from  East  to  West,  grief  finds  the 
same  simple    but    touching  expression. 
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The  mourning  peasant  of  Normandy 
bums  the  lowlj  straw  bed  on  which  his 
firiend  expired  before  his  hut,  and  the 
round  black  spot,  as  it  contrasts  with  the 
green  turf  by  its  side,  remains  long  an 
humble  but  eloquent  epitaph  of  him  who 
left  no  other  reo6rd  behind.  In  peaceful 
villages  we  see  neither  gorgeous  monu- 
ments, nor  lofty  trees  rising  in  honor  of 
the  dead — and,  we  fear,  as  frequently  in  < 
praise  of  the  living — but,  sweeter  far,  the 
sraves  are  covert  with  green  sod  or 
humble  flowers.  '^  We  adorn  graves," 
says  gentle  Evelyn,  "with  flowers  and 
redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life 
of  man,  which  has  been  compared  in  Holy 
Scripture  to  those  fading  b^uties,  whose 
roots  being  buried  in  dishonor,  rise  again 
in  glory." 

The  Japanese  deck  with  flowers  their 
"  eternal  mansion,"  and  the  Turks  perfo- 
rate the  monumental  slabs  spread  on  those 
who  shall  be  seen  no  more,  in  order  that 
a  natural  growth  of  bloom  shall  spring  up 
through  the  apertures,  and  that  the  buds, 
so  nourished  by  the  grave,  and  set  free  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  shall  shed  their  fra- 
grance and  strew  their  petals  around  the 
Moslem's  "city  of  silence."  The  West- 
ern traveller  gazes  with  deep  sympathy 
upon  the  grave  of  the  Chinese ;  it  is  a 
simple,  conical  mound  of  earth,  but  over 
it  spread  and  twine  wild  roses  and  cover 
it  with  a  mass  of  pure  white  blossoms,  or 
it  is  crowned,  in  simple  majesty,  with  a 
tall  plant  of  waving  grass.  Our  cities, 
alsQ,  now  love  to  bury  their  dead  where 
woods  unfold  their  massive  foliage  and 
breathe  an  air  of  heaven;  their  better 
taste  has  made  the  green  grove  and  the 
velvet  lawn  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
those  that  are  gone  to  the  realms  of 
peace. 

And  what  eloquent  mourners  are  not 
trees!  The  dense  cone  of  the  cypress 
overshadows  mournfully  the  Moslem's 
tomb,  with  its  sculptured  turban,  and  the 


terebinth  keeps  watch  by  the  Armenian's 
grave.  Some  nations  love  to  weep  with 
the  weeping  birch,  that  most  beautiful  of 
forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods  with 
boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair,  or  with  the 
willow  of  Babylon,  on  whose  branches 
the  captive  Israelites  hung  up  their  harps. 
They  love  to  look  upon  their  long,  thin 
leaves  and  branches,  as  they  hang  lan- 
guidly down  to  the  ground,  or  trail  list- 
lessly on  the  dark  waters,  now  waving 
full  of  sadness  in  the  sighing  breeze,  and 
now  floating  in  abandoned  despair  on  the 
silent  waves.  Their  whole  dishevelled 
and  disheartened  aspect  seems  to  deplore 
some  great  misfortune,  and  we  can  fancy 
poor  Desdemona  singing  how 

**The  poor  booI  Mt  slgiilng  by  a  syettnore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow. 
Her  baod  on  her  bosom,  ber  bead  on  ber  knee, 
Tbe  fresh  streams  ran  by  ber  and  nnrmnred  her 

moans, 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  ber  and  softened  tbe  stones^ 
Bing  all  a  green  willow  moat  be  my  garland,** 

for  Desdemona  also  had  a  song  of  a  wil- 
low, and  she  died  singing  the  song  of  the 
willow. 

Other  nations  again  love  not  trees  that 
seem  to  unite  in  sorrow  with  the  earth 
and  to  carr^  our  regrets  to  the  dust,  but 
rather  cherish  such  as  seem  to  lift  up  our 
hearts  in  their  branches,  and  to  raise  our 
hopes  to  heaven.  Such  are  the  mountam 
cypress,  the  lofty  poplar  and  the  sombre 
pine  of  the  North.  The  latter,  especially, 
with  their  dark  but  evergreen  foliage, 
their  balsamic  fragrance,  the  strange  saa 
sighs  that  are  ever  heard  in  their  long 
boughs,  and  their  lofty  crowns,  reaching 
to  the  very  clouds,  which  successive  sea- 
sons find*  unchanged,  and  nothing  but 
death  causes  to  vary,  remind  us  of  the 
only  source  from  whence  comfort  comes 
for  our  wounded  hearts,  and  lift  up  our 
eye  and  our  heart  to  that  God  who  gives 
death  and  gives  life  again  to  those  that 
fear  Him. 
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rH£N  we  left  the  camp  the  dense  va- 
por hogged  us  so  closely  as  to  exclude 
the  mountains  from  our  view,  and  the 
prospect  of  rain  caused  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  serapis  or  blankets.  The  omens, 
howeyer,  were  not  verified,  and  the  canopy 
of  clouds  proved  a  rare  luxury  on  the 
march.  The  country  traversed  is  rolling 
and  sterile,  and  as  if  just  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  unscarred  by  the  plough* 
share.  Along  the  road  large  masses  of 
breccia,  or  pudding  stone,  were  observed ; 
this  formation  being  probably  underlaid, 
as  is  inferred  from  occasional  croppings 
out  by  the  red  sandstone.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  jasper  were  also  noticed,  but 
they  were  of  no  value  except  perhaps  as 
signposts  of  sdenoe. 

Our  march  to-day  was  relieved  some- 
what from  its  ordinary  sepulchral  charac- 
ter, by  meeting  several  parties  of  Mexican 
trMlers.  The  first  one  consisted  of  a 
number  of  carts  loaded  wth  flour,  and 
bound  for  Santa  Rosa.  The  father  of  one 
of  the  men  in  this  party  was  captured  last 

evening  by  the  enterprising ; 

the  old  man  being  on  his  way  fW>m  Santa 
Rosa  to  meet  his  son.  This  was  the  ac- 
count given  of  himself  when  he  was 
arrested,  but  the  sagacity  of  his  captors 
discovered  in  the  arms  by  his  side — with- 
out which  no  Mexican  travels — undoubt- 
able  evidence,  that  he  was  a  spy.  The 
exhibition  of  paternal  love  however,  at  the 
meeting  with  his  son,  was  satisfactory  even 
to  the  cold-blooded  incredulity  of  our 
military  stoic,  and  the  prize  was  therefore 
relinquished.  In  a  short  time  afterwards 
we  met  another  party  similarly  loaded. 
The  commissanr  purchased  the  entire 
quantity.  The  Mexican  flour  of  commerce 
is  ordinarily  unbolted,  and  used  in  this 
state,  except  for  extra  occasions,  when  it 
IS  nfted.  It  is  put  up  for  sale  and  trans- 
portation in  sacks  containing  six  arrobas, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each,  and  was  sold  at  six  dollars  the  sack. 
These  traders  were  immediately,  followed 
by  a  small  caravan  of  pack  mules,  loaded 
with  crockery,  dry  goods,  apples,/aruzte  or 
halters,  &c.,  from  Saltillo.  The  poor  ani- 
mals were  almost  borne  to  the  ground  by 
their  immense  burdens^  which  in  several 


instances  had  actually  worn  into  the  bone. 
We  contributed  somewhat  towards  the 
relief  of  one  of  the  cruelly  I(MMied  beasts, 
by  the  purchase  of  a  crate  of  apples. 

Amongst  the  scanty  vegetation  throueh 
which  we  passed  on  this  day's  mu>ch,  the 
maguey  (Agave  Americana)  was  quite 
abundant.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the 
Mexicans  extract  their  pulque,  from  the 
distillation  of  which,  the  genuine  muscal 
is  produced.  The  plant  varies  from  ^ve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  in  this  cli- 
mate has  no  claims  to  centennial  distinc- 
tion, as  several  generations  may  flourish 
during  such  a  period.  At  the  proper  sea- 
son an  incision  is  made  after  the  manner 
of  tapping  a  maple  tree,  from  which  a 
honey-like  juice  exudes,  which  continues 
running  for  two  or  three  months.  After 
fermentation  this  juice  takes  the  name  of 
pulque.  Though  a  very  popular  beve- 
rage among  all  orders  of  Mexicans,  it  is 
at  first  nauseating  and  insipid,  and  has  a 
taste  somewhat  between  hard  cider  and 
sour  "small  beer."  Many  of  the  stalks 
of  the  maguey  having  yielded  up  the 
vital  current,  were  dead,  and  numbers 
who  had  wives  or  who  hoped  to  have 
them,  gathered  quantities  of  the  seed, 
which  they  intended  planting  at  home. 

During  the  march  an  express  arrived 
from  a  Senor  Don  Lobo,  who  signed  himself 
chief  of  the  departmentofMonclova,brin^ 
ing  a  protest  against  the  advance  of  this 
army,  as  a  violation  of  the  stipulations 
agreed  to  at  Monterey.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  commanding  general  considered 
these  "  paper  pellets  "  as  of  very  formidable 
cbaracter,  as  he  pursued  his  way  with 
provoking  indifference  to  their  contents. 
We  reached  a  little  stream  bearing  the 
poetical  name  of  Ahura  (Buzzard),  and 
encamped  about  one  o'clock.  Not  a  star 
was  visible  at  3^  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  a  blast  from  the  bugler  of  the 
commanding  general's  guard  roused  the 
musicians  of  uie  several  detachments  to 
the  perpetration  of  reveille.  The  clouds 
hung  low  and  threatening,  and  the  smoke 
as  it  rose  hearily  from  the  camp  fires, 
mingled  with  the  damp  and  murky  atmos- 
phere 80  as  almost  to  smother  the  flame. 
Day  came  on  gloomily,  and  men's  coun- 
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tenances  caught  the  sad  and  sombre 
expression.  The  column  was  put  in  mo- 
tion at  6  o'clock,  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  confusion  was  observable  throughout. 
The  order  of  march  had  been  changed, 
and  every  one  seemed  to  get  into  the 
wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time.  All 
parties,  however,  finally  found  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them.  Three  miles  from 
the  Ahura  we  crossed  the  Gachupina,  a 
little  stream  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  it,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  farther  the  Piletos,  flowing  from  the 
same  range.  Several  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  at  the  gorge  through  which  the 
latter  rivulet  finds  its  way,  there  is  a  rancho 
of  considerable  importance  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Afler  leaving  the  Piletos  we  met  a  party 
of  traders,  carrying  their  stock  in  carts, 
to  each  of  which  three  or  four  pairs  of 
oxen  were  attached.  The  freight  con- 
sisted of  peas,  beans,  rice  and  dry  goods. 

A  Mexican  cart,  in  rudeness  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  rivals  perhaps  any 
vehicle  ever  invented  for  transportation, 
since  the  Jewish  spies  "came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol  and  cut  down  from 
thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes 
and  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff." 
The  wheel  is  formed  of  five  pieces.  The 
nave  or  hub,  is  part  of  the  centre  slab, 
which  is  rounded  at  both  ends  to  the 
curvature  of  the  wheel.  To  the  straight 
sides  or  edges  of  this  piece,  two  other 
parts  are  added,  and  the  circle  completed 
by  rounding  the  exterior  edges.  These 
three  pieces  are  held  together  by  two  ties 
passing  through  them  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  nave,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pins. 
The  box  consists  of  two  or  three  longitu- 
dinal bars  placed  upon  the  axle-tree,  for 
the  support  of  the  floor,  which,  as  well  as 
the  sides,  is  formed  of  hides,  corn-stalks, 
sugar-cane,  or  any  other  material  that  of- 
fers. The  yoke  and  bows  are  not  used 
with  the  oxen  as  with  us,  but  a  straight 
bar,  with  slight  indentations  on  the  Iowqt 
side  to  conform  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and  lashed  to  the  horns  by  thongs  of  cow- 
hide, is  substituted  therefor.  This  mate- 
rial also  serves  instead  of  a  chain,  to  con- 
nect the  yoke  with  the  cart.  Iron  forms 
no  part  of  the  arrangement  And  this 
vehicle,  thus  accoutred,  serves  all  the  pur- 
poses in  Mexico  of  flat-boats,  broad-horns, 
canal-boats,  steamers,  "  Oanestoga  "  wag- 
ons, rail  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  Lampesis,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Piletos,  is  more  of  a  pool  than  a  stream. 
The  mhabitants.  or  rather  the  guides  and 
travellers,  represent  the  water  as  fatal  to 


animals,  and  an  order  was  accordingly 
given  that  horses  and  mules  must  not  be 
permitted  to  drink  it.  The  water  emits  a 
strong  sulphurous,  fetid  odor,  and  com- 
bines a  styptic  taste,  with  that  of  sulphur. 
Up  to  this  stream,  our  route  lay  through 
an  arid,  sterile  waJste,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  a  rampart  of  mountains  formed  by  the 
Sierra  Gachupina,  whose  sharp  and  rup:- 
ged  summits  were  veiled  in  jclouds 
throughout  the  day.  The  prickly  pear, 
the  chaparro  ceniza.  the  maguey,  the  cha- 
parrol  and  the  huisachi,  have  monopolized 
the  soil.  The  latter  plant  is  particulady 
remarkable  for  its  very  deep  green,  and 
its  sharp  and  numerous  thorns.  After 
crossing  the  Lampesis,  we  entered  upon  a 
narrow  valley,  lying  between  heights  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  Lampesis 
chain  starts  from  near  the  streant,  and 
presents  the  columnar  structure  in  great 
perfection ;  the  Gachupina  rises  less  pre- 
cipitously than  the  former,  and  continues 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther,  gradual- 
ly and  gracefully  tapering,  until  it  recedes 
to  the  level  of  the  prairie.  The  head  of 
the  column  reached  this  point,  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  encampment,  about 
3  o^clock ;  the  infantry  assigned  as  guard 
for  the  train,  did  not  arrive  until  afler 
sunset  The  objection  to  this  order  of  ar- 
rangements would  be  very  obvious,  if  we 
had  been  traversing  the  country  of  an  en- 
terprising enemy,  and  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention was  perhaps  due  to , 

who,  it  was  understood,  at  that  time,  con- 
trolled the  details  of  the  march.  The 
train  was  of  great  length,  and  if  attacked 
by  cavalry — ^as  it  would  have  been  if  at- 
tacked at  all — before  the  escort  could 
reach  the  point  assailed,  irreparable  dam- 
age might  have  been  effected.  The  artil- 
lery and  dragoons  were  in  advance ;  both 
corps  comparatively  helpless  unless  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  and  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  effective  co-operation.  It  was  by 
a  like  faulty  order  of  march,  when  encum- 
bered with  an  unwieldy  train,  that  Du- 
pont  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  affair  at 
Baylen,  the  only  purely  Spanish  triumph 
in  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  march  was  one  of  extraordinary 
length  and  corresponding  fatigue.  The 
road  was  thoroughly  cut  up  by  the  horses 
and  carriages  in  front,  and  the  infantry 
were  compelled  to  plod  along  in  an  atmos- 
phere almost  stifling,  being  so  saturated 
with  dust,  and  over  hard  gravel  road.s, 
forming  blisters  at  almost  every  footfall. 
While  thus  coated  with  an  impalpable 
powder,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  converting 
it  into  a  beautiful  paste,  and  when  we 
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reached  camp,  each  man  presented  a  loco- 
motiFe  geological  formation  of  rich  allu- 
yial.  Wet,  wearied,  and  worn  down  with  a 
march  of  almost  thirty  miles,  dragging 
themselves  towards  its  close,  with  difficult 
ty  over  the  rocky  soil  hut  few  cared  to 
pitch  the  tents  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  keen  northern  blasts  which  be- 
fore dark  began  howling  among  the  hills 
and  sweeping  over  the  encampment,  or  to 
cook  the  gracious  supply  of  pork  and 
beanS)  required  to  make  the  dry  hard 
bread  palatable,  which  are  the  tempting 
viands  for  a  soldier's  supper.  The  com« 
manding  general,  in  consideration  of  the 
day's  march,  generously  relieved  the  in- 
fantiy  from  guard  for  the  night,  and  each 
man  wrapp^  himself  in  his  blanket  to 
sleep  as  no  one  can  sleep,  except  a  volun- 
teer on  his  first  campaign. 

We  were  encamped  near  an  extensive 
hacienda,  bearing  the  formidable  title  of 
'*  La  Hacienda  de  nuestra  Sefiora  de  Gua- 
dalupe de  las  Hermanas,"  occupied  by  a 
tenant  of  Sefior  Don  Jacopo  Sanchez  Na- 
varro, the  landholder  par  excellence  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  whose  lordly  pos- 
sessions extend  from  this  point  to  Sal- 
tiUo. 

The  rain  fell  in  fitful  showers  during 
the  night,  and  the  winds  murmured  a 
hoarse  lullaby  over  the  weary  and  sleep- 
ing soldiers.  The  unwelcome  notes  of 
the  reveille,  however,  were  not  permitted 
to  disturb  their  slumbers,  until  near  the 
hour  of  sunrise — for.  ocularly  understood, 
the  sun  rose  not  Dark  and  drizzling 
mists  hung  over  the  mountains;  the 
heavens  were  dark,  and  overcast  with 
douds,  and  the  scene  sad  and  cheerless 
enough,  when  rendered  visible  by  the 
dawn.  To  add  to  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion and  despondency,  there  was  doubt 
throughout  the  camp  as  to  what  the  day 
would  bring  forth.  No  one  could  tell 
whether  we  were  to  move  or  not.  The 
commanding  general  himself,  ever  prompt 
and  decisive,  seemed  now  to  waver,  hesi- 
tate, resolve,  and  reconsider.  At  a  late 
hour,  it  was  observed  that  his  guards 
were  striking  their  tents;  upon  which 
every  body  concluded  we  were  to  nuutsh, 
and  prepared  accordingly.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  succeeded  another  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment:  the  guard 
tents  were  being  pitched  again.  A  sus- 
pension of  operations  followed,  and  to 
general  activity,  succeeded  a  general 
quandary,  and  many  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter,  for  the  time,  had 
the  command.  Doubt  was  finally  dis- 
posed of.  by  a  circular  from  headquarters, 
to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  march 


before  to-morrow.  Having  the  day  thus 
to  ourselves,  we  were  enabled  to  stroll 
about  at  our  leisure,  or  as  far  as  the  mur- 
ky atmosphere  and  general  gloom  would 
invite,  or  general  orders  would  permit 

The  '*  Hacienda  of  our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe of  the  Sisters,"  is,  of  course,  the 
attractive  feature  of  the  place,  excepting 
the  sublime  displays  of  nature  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  approach  to  the 
house  from  the  north,  is  through  a  state- 
ly avenue  of  willows,  the  branches  of 
which  intertwine,  and  form  a  natural  arch 
of  perpetual  verdure.  On  the  right  of  its 
termination,  there  is  a  fountain  of  crystal 
water,  beautified  with  a  similar  cordon 
of  willows ;  and  to  the  left,  stands  the 
mansion  itsel£  surrounded  by  and  con- 
nected with  a'  high  stone  widl,  built  for 
defence  against  the  Indians.  As  we 
passed  through  the  avenue,  the  scene 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  rehearsal  of 
the  da^s  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Women, 
in  their  light  and  simple  costume,  vrere 
engaged  in  washing ;  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  drinking  at  the  fountain ;  and 
beyond  were  the  water  carriers,  with 
pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  and  ready  to 
address  you,  "  Drink ;  and  we  will  give 
your  camels  drink  also."  The  house  is 
spacious,  and  the  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. The  entrance  is  by  the  usual 
arched  way  to  the  interior  court.  The 
first  object  we  saw  here  was  a  portable 
oonfi^«ional  box,  which,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  itineront  priest,  is  transferred  to  the 
several  apartments,  in  order  that  their  oc- 
cupants may  be  Romaically  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  their  transgressions.  The 
room  into  which  we  were  at  once  con- 
ducted by  the  polite  proprietor,  had  more 
of  the  appearance  of  home  comforts,  than 
any  thing  we  bad  yet  seen  in  Mexico. 
We  discovered  that  we  had  already  been 
preceded  by  many,  as  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive as  ourselves,  who  were  ranged  around 
the  walls  with  the  regularity  of  wax 
figures,  on  chairs  having  gilt  backs  and 
cane  bottoms,  and  of  undoubted  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  The  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  the  (ground)  floor  was 
carpeted  for  a  few  feet  in  width,  was  dis- 
tinguished with  a  mahogany  sofa — a  lux- 
ury for  which  we  were  altogether  unpre- 
pared. The  walls  here  were  adorned  by 
a  small  representation  of  the  crucifixion; 
by  two  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  mtended 
for  ornament  rather  than  for  use.  being 
so  high  that  they  could  not  minister  to 
any  one's  vanity,  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  and  two  figures  of  '^our  lady 
of  Guadalupe."  Many  scriptural  pieces 
were  hung  round  the  room,  among  which 
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were  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Annunciation.  Christ  bearing  the  Gross, 
and  the  Resurrection.  On  all  sides,  the 
walls  were  rudely  painted  in  panels  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  over  these 
a  fancj  wreath  of  various  and  fantastic 
colors.  A  few  volumes  in  French  and 
Spanish  were  scattered  upon  a  large 
round  table,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
apartment.  In  the  latter  language,  there 
was  a  handsome  copy  of  De  Tooqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  well  studied,  and  accounted 
in  some  degree,  perhaps,  for  the  just  and 
liberal  views  entertained  by  the  proprie- 
tor towards  the  United  States,  and  the 
deep  regret  and  despondency  which  he 
evinced  on  the  subject  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

Of  Mexico  he  spoke  with  the  feelings  of 
a  loyal  son  and  devoted  patriot  He  la- 
mented her  falling  fortunes  in  terms  of 
touching  eloquence,  tracing  her  degene- 
racy to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  by 
whose  established  policy  the  people  were 
kept  ignorant  and  impoverished,  and  to 
the  reckless  ambition  of  military  leaders, 
whose  selfish  ends  kept  the  country  torn 
and  rent  by  Actions,  and  who  were  ever 
ready  to  deluge  the*  soil  with  the  blood 
of  her  best  and  bravest  citizens.  In  re- 
lation to  his  own  country,  his  views  ap- 
peared to  be  eminently  enlightened  and 
patriotic,  and  if  the  Mexican  Republic  had 
many  such  spirits,  she  might  shake  off 
the  thraldom  that  now  fetters  her  ener- 
gies, rouse  herself  once  more  to  high  and 
chivalrous  action,  and  array  herseljf  in  the 
pinoply  of  prosperity.  But  ambition, 
ienorance,  superstition  and  priestcraft — 
the  latter  the  direst  incubus  that  ever 
cursed  a  commonwealth — must  be  demo- 
lished and  swept  away,  before  freedom 
can  have  her  perfect  way. 

The  hacienda  derives  part  of  its  name 
from  three  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
called  la8  hermanas,  the  sisters :  an  idea 
in  the  science  of  names  not  confined  to 
the  Unite<l  States.  One  of  these  hills  is 
surmounted  by  a  cross  conspicuously 
placed  on  the  grave  of  a  man  murdered 
by  the  Lepan  Indians,  whose  incursions 
are  not  limited  by  political  or  geographi- 
cal boundaries.  This  establishment  is  one 
of  seven  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  lo- 
cated at  different  points  between  the  Sa- 
linos  and  Agua  Nueva,  on  the  other  side 
of  Saltillo.  They  are  rented  for  a  certain 
annual  percentage  of  the  products^  along 
with  the  peons  or  slaves.  This  species 
of  servitude  we  supposed  was  common 
over  all  Mexico,  but  we  were  here  in- 
formed that  it  exists  only  in  the  States 


of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon,  and  Coahuflft. 
A  citizen  contracts  a  debt  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay :  the  creditor  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  person ;  allows  him  a  fixed 
sum  for  his  services,  but  charges  him  with 
whatever  he  receives,  either  in  food  or 
clothing.  A  running  account  of  debit 
and  credit  is  thus  opened ;  but  the  credits 
are  usually  so  small  compared  with  the 
debits,  that  time  only  widens  the  original 
difference  between  them ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate debtor  becomes  a  bondsman  for 
ever.  Odious  and  revolting  as  this  sys- 
tem is,  it  is  yet  little  more  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  enlightened 
civilization,  than  that  relic  of  barbarism 
eziating  perhaps  now  in  a  few  of  the 
United  States  which  assumes  poverty  to 
be  a  crime,  by  imprisonment  for  debt.  But 
what  is  perhaps  most  marvellous  in  this 
matter,  we  are  told  that  peonage  exists 
only  by  prescription,  and  that  there  is  no 
written  law  to  give  it  countenance.  It 
has  grown,  however,  to  such  strength 
that  individuals  cannot  resist  it,  and  he 
who  should  attempt  the  overthrow  of  this 
system  of  iniquity,  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  crushed  in  the  effort  than  to  effect 
any  amelioration.  The  government  is  too 
imbecile  or  too  corrupt  to  attempt  a  re- 
form, though  the  efforts  of  philanthropists 
have  not  been  wanting  to  call  it  to  the 
rescue  of  so  many  thousands  from  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  bondage. 

The  Hacienda  de  las  Hermanasi,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  has  attached  to  it  about 
one  hundred  and  fiA;y  families  of  peons. 
These  are  distributed  or  rather  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  only  by  the  most 
comfortless  huts,  made  of  oom-stalks  or 
sugar-cane.  A  whole  fiunily  is  thrust 
into  an  area  too  small  for  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  a  single  individual ;  and 
there,  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  an  at- 
mosphere fetid  and  corrupt,  subjected  to 
associations  and  ideas  the  most  monstrous 
and  oontamirilkting,  children  of  both  sexes 
are  reared  to  maturity,  and  ripened  for  an 
inheritance  of  woe ;  and  old  men  and  wo- 
men sink  mto  the  grave  to  make  way  for 
the  successive  groups  that  are  impelled 
onward  and  downward  by  the  same  in- 
exorable necessity.  The  annual  products 
of  the  estate  are  between  two  and  three 
thousand  sheep  and  goat&  about  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  com,  and  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar.  One  third  of  the  grain 
raised  is  consumed  at  home.  The  market 
is  Monclova.  The  present  proprietor  .con- 
templates changing  his  crop  from  oom  to 
cotton,  which  he  tlunks  would  prove  more 
profitable.    Of  this  there  would  seem  to 
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be  little  doubt,  as  ootton  goods  are  enor- 
mously high  in  tiie  country,  none  of  the 
raw  material  is  imported,  and  the  two 
fibctories  are  in  successful  operation  at  Sal- 
tillo,  which  would  insure  a  ready  market. 

A  "  hasty  "  entertainment  was  given  to 
the  commanding  general  and  a  few  officers 
who  were  with  him,  which  passed  off  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  Instead  of  "  a  plate 
of  soup/'  the  first  course  consisted  of  rice 
made  into  a  sort  of  piUau;  then  came  a 
stew  of  beef,  cabbage,  beans  and  onions, 
which  was  followed  by  a  roast  kid ;  ana 
to  this  succeeded  another  stew  or  hash  of 
beef  and  cabbage :  frijoles  or  beans, 
served  up  a  ^  Mejicano^  concluded  the 
repast  The  guests  were  hungry,  and 
the  rarious  dishes  are  represented  to  have 
been  '^  quite  delicious,"  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  was  rather  too  strongly 
tinctured  with  garlic. 

One  word  should  be  eiven  to  the  pic- 
turesque location  of  this  establishment, 
though  pen  nor  pencil  can  hardly  do  Jus- 
tioe  to  its  beauties.  Three  ranges  of  hills 
of  bold  and  majestic  outline,  their  yener- 
able  forms  furrowed  by  time's  unsparing 
ploughshare,  and  their  tops  pinnacled  in 
the  clouds,  converge  to  this  point,  and 
within  the  valleys  thus  formed,  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  ripe  fields  of  com  is  mingled 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  waving  sugar- 
cane ;  the  plains  are  every  where  enli- 
vened by  nocks  and  herds;  the  water 
flows  over  its  pebbled  bed,  murmuring 
gentle  music,  and  when  the  sun  is  pavil- 
jooed  in  the  heavens,  bathing  the  moun- 
tain-tops in  goiigeous  light,  the  picture  is 
complete;  the  loveliness  of  nature  be- 
comes a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  em- 
bellishments of  ar^  and  the  two  com- 
bined form  a  perfect  and  faultless 
whole. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  in  motion 
at  fifteen  minutes  before  7  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  the  sun  was  yet 
hidden  in  the  cloudy  which  hung  dark 
and  lowering  over  hill  and  valley.  The 
march  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a 
hot  spring,  which  supplies  the  irrigating 
canals  herea}K>uts.  it  comes  out  of  the 
rock  of  a  temperature  of  110^  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  basin  is  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  probably  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  is  clear,  and  the  supply  never 
failing.  A  high  stone  wall,  inclosing  an 
area  of  half  an  acre,  surrounds  the  spring, 
to  which  access  was  had  in  one  case  by 
dimbmg.  A  short  distance  ahead,  we 
observed  another  illustration  of  the  inse- 
curity of  life  here,  in  a  cross  planted  over 
a  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed 
Boul,  sent  by  a  murderer's  hand  into  the 


world  of  spirits,  without  time  for  con- 
fession and  extreme  unction. 

The  Arroyo  del  Carmel  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  hacienda,  where  we  were 
detained  about  an  hour,  while  the  pio- 
neers were  repairing  the  bridge — a  labor 
which  might  have  been  performed  yester- 
day, but  was  not,  because  the  existence 
of  the  stream  was  not  known.  About  a 
mile  from  this  stream  we  passed  a  forlorn 
group  of  six  buildings,  the  most  of  them 
in  rums,  which  once  constituted  the  lord- 
ly hacienda  de  Tapado.  The  chapel  still 
remains  in  tolerable  repair,  but  the  other 
structures  are  crumbling  away  under  the 
destroying  influences  of  the  elements.  One 
of  these  now  roofless  buildings  forms  a 
large  rectangular  area,  within  which  the 
vegetable  peon  dwellings  are  pitched 
against  the  walls.  The  pUoe  is  occupied 
at  present  only  by  peons,  whose  squalid 
wretchedness  was  very  apparent,  even  in 
the  brief  period  to  which  our  visit  was 
limited.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
these  ruins,  we  struck  the  Salado,  a  small 
stream  flowing  between  high  banks,  of 
which  the  arroyo  del  Carmel  is  an  aAu- 
ent  The  road  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Salado  for  several  miles,  traversing 
corn-fields  extending  over  hundreds  of 
acres. 

The  hacienda  ^  Us  Ajuntas  "  is  about 
nine  miles  from  that  of  ^'  las  Uermanas," 
and  was  originally  a  more  extensive  es- 
tablishment than 'the  latter.  The  build- 
ings are  now  out  of  repair,  but  were  never 
compactly  arranged,  nor  constructed  with 
a  view  to  defence.  The  huts  of  the  peons 
present  somewhat  the  app^ance  of  the 
slave  quarters  along  the  Mississippi  River ; 
though  the  residence  of  the  black  is  usufd- 
ly  a  palace  compared  with  that  of  the 
Mexican  bondman.  As  we  passed,  the 
men  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
road^  gazing  upon  us  with  that  vacant, 
stupid  curiosity,  which  results  from  their 
purely  animal  existence.  The  women 
were  scattered  about  in  groups;  their 
shoulders  bare,  their  long  black  hair  fall- 
ing loosely  around  them,  their  rehozoa 
reaching  below  the  vraist,  and  mingling 
their  colors  with  the  folds  of  their  petti- 
coats. Children  naked  and  half  clothed 
were  hanging  upon  the  mother's  breast 
playing  in  the  dirt  with  the  dogs  ana 
pigs,  or  staring  in  fixed  wonderment  at 
the  crowd  of  strangers.  One  man  more 
enterprising  than  the  other,  had  establish- 
ed a  cake  shop  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
baking  was  found  very  inferior,  and  there 
was  consequently  httle  patronage.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  eight  hundred 
souls  connected  with  this  establishment^ 
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all  reared  in  ignorance  and  oppression; 
robbed  of  their  rights,  civil  and  religious, 
and  rendered  by  birth,  habits,  and  associa- 
tion fit  supporters  of  a  military  oligarchy, 
and  fit  ministers  to  the  unbridled  passions 
and  cruel  extortions  of  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood. 

We  encamped  about  11  o'clock,  half  a 
mile  from  the  hacienda,  and  as  our  tents 
were  whitening  the  plain,  the  sun  emerg- 
ed from  the  curtain  of  vapor  which  had 
hidden  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and  gave 
token  of  a  fair  afternoon.  The  rain  was 
over,  though  the  whole  country  this  side 
of  the  Nueces  had  the  appearance  of  a 
long  continued  drought.  The  roads  were 
generally  ^und  into  powder  to  the  depth 
of  several  mches,  and  the  earth  on  .either 
side,  baked  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  pre- 
sented frequent  fissures,  broad  and  deep, 
the  effect  of  long  intense  heat  without 
rains. 

An  order  given  to  Oolonel  Harden 
(officer  of  the  day)  to  station  a  guard  over 
the  hacienda  las  Ajuntas,  or  *'  it  would  be 
plundered,''  created  a  very  considerable 
flare-up  in  certain  quarters  of  the  camp, 
and  led  to  a  long,  and  some  say,  stormy 

interview  between  the  Colonel, , 

and ,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
peared as  a  sort  of  diplomatist  Our 
Celtic  Alcibiades,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
sult, was  partially  successful  in  his  efforts. 
It  was  rumored  at  one  time  that  the  — 

and  officers  were  all   to   resign, 

but  this  determination  was  subsequentiy 
changed. 

The  skyey  influences  were  not  flattering 
as  we  left  camp  about  6^  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  evening  before  had  given 
promise  of  a  fair  day.  but  near  midnight 
the  winds  came  sweeping  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  clouds  seemed  to  fol- 
low in  their  wake.  Hill  and  valley  were 
alike  overspread  with  mist  and  vapor. 
For  ten  miles  we  passed  over  a  sandy 
road,  the  dust  filling  eyes,  nose  and  mouth, 
and  almost  stifling  and  blinding  the  un- 
fortunates on  foot  who  had  to  tread  it 
Very  little  grass  was  any  where  to  be 
seen.  The  growth  of  small  plants  was 
prolific,  and  several  new  varieties  of  the 
cactus  were  observed  skirting  the  road. 
One  of  these  spreads  into  a  tree  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  proportional 
branches.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  cactus  family  — and  their  name  is  le- 
gion— are  found  in  this  vicinity.  We  also 
noticed  a  singular  shrub,  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  with  innumerable  branches 
springing  from  the  root ;  these  are  of  ash 
or  dun  color,  bear  a  small  yellow  flower, 
but  are  wholly  without  foliage.     The 


branches  are  as  bare  of  leaves  as  a  rose 
tree  in  December.  Two  miles  from  the 
last  camp  we  passed  a  rancho  occupied  by 
a  few  families,  living  in  the  same  miser- 
able condition  as  the  peons  of  the  hacien- 
das. Their  dwellings  were  corn-stalk  huts 
with  thatched  roofs,  not  high  enough  to 
stand  erect  in,  nor  long  enough  to  permit 
the  occupant  to  lie  at  full  length.  High 
stone  walls  forming  an  indosure,  and 
apparently  intended  for  the  residence  of 
their  master,  added  to  the  desolation  of 
the  scene.  From  this  point  the  next 
house  was  distant  about  nine  miles,  and 
near  this  place  the  mud  walls  of  Mon- 
clova  first  revealed  themselves,  rising  in- 
distinctly against  the  dark  background 
of  the  mountains.  We  halted  four  miles 
from  the  dty,  and  encamped  between  two 
cotton  fields — hundreds  of  acres  of  com 
surrounding  us  on  all  sides. 

Several  citizens  of  Monclova,  headed  by 
Sefior  Don  Lobo,  political  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, and  author  of  tlie  protest  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since,  came  into  camp 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  written  paper, 
differing  somewhat  in  style  and  purport 
from  the  preceding  document^  concluding 
it  is  said,  with  an  offer  of  the  hospitaliUes 
of  the  city  to  the  Commanding  General. 
It  might  have  been  civil,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion; they  were  however  received  with 
due  courtesy,  and  after  an  exchange  of 
the  usual  commonplaces  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  delegation  returned  to  town. 
The  Senor  "  Oefe  Politico,"  is  a  large, 
grave-looking  gentleman,  somewhat  port- 
ly, double-chinned,  and  as  a  whole,  would 
make  a  formidable  candidate  for  alder- 
man in  any  of  our  cities.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates were  dressed  in  round  jackets — 
the  invariable  riding  or  diplomatic  cos- 
tume of  Mexico— and  of  course  made  no 
very  imposing  appearance  in  presence  of 
the  glittering  cortege  which  surrounded 
.the  commanding  general,  among  whom 

with  his  Hew  coat  and  bright 

buttons,  was  not  least  conspicuous. 

It  was  reported  in  camp  that  an  ex- 
press from  General  Taylor^  which  lefl 
Monterey  on  the  26th,  had  arrived,  with 
the  information  that  the  Navy  had  pos- 
session of  all  parts  of  California,  [is  Cali- 
fornia a  lake,  river,  or  inland  sea  ?]  and 
that  General  Kearney  would  occupy  Santa 
Fe  during  the  winter.  General  T.  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  Washington  touching 
the  armistice  by  the  5th  proximo,  and  ad- 
vised that  in  the  mean  time  no  movement 
be  made  south  of  Monclova. 

A  parade  before  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral^s  tent  of  the  two  squadrons  of  dra- 
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goons,  and  the  appeannoe  of  himself  in 
fall  uniform,  followed  by  his  intermina- 
ble staff,  some  in  plumes  and  chapeaas, 
and  some  in  forage  caps ;  some  in  epau- 
lettes, some  in  wings  and  some  with  bare 
shoulders,  in  short  presenting  as  varie- 
gated an  aspect  as  the  costume  of  a  coun- 
Xrj  clown,  suggested  the  idea  that  formal 
military  possession  was  to  be  taken  of 
Moncloya.  Before  this  display  of  feath- 
ers and  tinsel,  others  had  proposed  going 
into  town,  but  not  thinking  it  necessary 
to  conceal  their  preparations,  they  were 

obeeryed  by — ,  who,  fearing  their 

dress  might  mar  the  admirable  uniformity 
of  the  suff  phalanx,  politely  ordered 
them  tv>  withdAw.  As  the  society  from 
which  they  were  thus  excluded,  did  not 
appear  so  desirable  as  to  interfere  with 
previous  arrangements,  the  de  trops  very 
philosophically  moved  off  towards  the 
dty  with  an  escort 

About  half  a  mile  from  camp  there  is  a 
small  stock  rancho,  or  ettancia,  as  they 
here  call  it,  constituting  a  little  hamlet 
of  adobe  huts,  which  are  occupied  by  a 
wretched,  half  clothed,  half  fed,  half  civil- 
ized species  of  people.  The  road  thence 
enters  upon  a  cultivated  region,  and  fields 
of  com  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  extend  far  and  wide  on 
each  side,  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  while 
the  huisachi  trees  which  skirt  the  road 
form  an  agreeable  shade.  Monclova  is 
cradled  among  the  mountains,  and  has 
grown  up  under  the  nurture  of  sublimity. 
The  Sierra  del  Garmin  looks  down  majes- 
tically on  one  side,  and  the  Sierra  deL 
Gloria  rears  itself  proudly  on  the  other. 
The  approach  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  and  the  city  itself  is  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  plain,  perpendicular 
walls  of  limestone,  as  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
trea,  rising  from  its  very  midst  The 
people  have  not  imitated  the  Orientals  in 
making  their  dwellings  literally  ^*  in  the 
rocks,"  although  the  latter  furnish  mate- 
rials for  many  of  the  principal  buildines. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  adobe.  There  are  three 
plazas ;  two  for  the  lower  hundreds,  and 
one  for  the  upper  tens.  An  Alameda  of 
the  cotton  tree  and  pride  of  China,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  promenade  for  the 
citizens,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in 
length.  At  its  southern  extremity  stands 
a  monument,  having  a  plain  square  base, 
supporting  a  shaft  perhaps  twenty-five 
feet  high,  broken  at  the  top,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  mutilated  figure  of  a  fe- 
male. There  is  nothing  about  it  to  afford 
a  show  as  to  when,  for  what  event,  or  to 
whom,  it  was  erected.    Continuing  along 
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the  principal  street  firom  the  Alameda,  we 
passed  the  city  cockpit  on  our  right,  also 
shaded  with  the  China  tree,  and  provided 
with  seats ;  and  still  further  on  we  en- 
tered the  main  plaza,  around  which  the 
principal  buildmgs  are  located.  The  ca- 
thedral is  of  massive  proportions;  not 
striking  in  architectural  design,  but  alto- 
gether grand  and  imposing.  The  style  is 
of  no  particular  order,  and  is  probably  a 
combination  of  the  Moorish  with  the 
original  Aztec.  The  great  tower  in  which 
the  bells  are  placed,  rises  from  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  building,  thereby 
destroying  its  symmetry,  and  with  it 
much  of  its  beauty.  It  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  other  churches,  and 
of  more  modem  construction.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  Military  Hospital, 
the  Town  Hall,  a  Jesuit's  College,  and 
the  Custom  House. 

The  population  of  Monclova  is  varionsly 
estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand, 
and  does  not  probably  greatly  surpass 
the  smaller  number.  It  appears  to  be  a 
general  custom  among  the  towns  to  rate 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  high  as 
possible.  No  government  census  is  taken, 
and  as  representation  is  nominally  based 
on  population,  it  becomes  the  policy  to 
make  the  latter  a  maximum.  This  is  ac- 
cordingly done  whenever  practicable,  and 
the  population  given  in  books  must  gen- 
erally be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  forty  per 
cent,  depending  upon  the  variable  stand- 
ard of  honesty  in  the  different  towns. 
The  city  is  handsomely  adorned  with 
trees,  of  which  a  greater  variety  is  ob- 
servable than  usual.  Besides  the  date 
tree,  luxuriant  with  fmit,  the  Egyptian 
palm  may  be  seen,  looking  almost  as 
desolate  in  its  new  home  as  in  the  desert; 
its  leafiess  trunk  and  expansive  top  af- 
fording no  inapt  emblem  of  an  exiled  so- 
vereign mourning  over  a  ruined  country, 
to  which  he  never  may  return.  The  na^ 
tive  pecan,  however,  surpasses  in  size  and 
beauty  all  the  exotics  that  wealth  has  in- 
troduced, not  even  excepting  what  Lin- 
naeus calls  the  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  its  venerable  majesty, 
worthy  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  city 
groves  and  avenues.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing so  much  rural  beauty,  Monclova  has 
a  general  appearance  of  desolation.  There 
is  no  evidence  any  where  of  thrift  or  pros- 
perity ;  and,  like  the  whole  country,  it 
seems  on  the  highway  to  ruin  and  de- 
stmction.  Human  energy  is  paralyzed 
by  some  mighty  and  mysterious  power ; 
stagnation  prevails  in  every  quarter; 
idleness  and  indolence,  silent  though  pro* 
lific  causes  of  vice  and  immondity,  rua 
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runpaxit,  so  to  speak,  and  the  seeds  of 
social  dissolution  seem  to  be  sown  broad- 
cast throughout  every  avenue.  There  is 
paralysis  in  the  body  politic,  which  gal- 
vanism itself  could  not  remove. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  object 
of  the  military  display  from  camp,  it  was 
apparent  enough  after  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalcade  in  town,  that  it  contributed 
vastly  to  the  amusement  and  gratification 
of  the  women  and  children.  The  girls 
and  boys,  naked  and  clothed,  were  abroad 
in  all  their  strength,  and  the  young  misses 
and  their  mammas  seemed  to  consider  the 
affair  as  quite  a  jubilee.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  saint's  day.  The  Greneral  was  at  the 
head,  and  therefore  most  stared  at,  and 
therefore  again — which  was  of  much 
more  consequence — ^he  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  the  winding  sheet  of  dust, 
which  clung  like  shadows  to  the  whole 
party.  The  exhibition,  though  meaning- 
less in  itself,  was,  from  the  character  of 
the  people,  perhaps  well  calculated  to  im- 
press them  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  The  display  would 
undoubtedly  affect  languishmg  damsels 
and  sentimental  sefioritas,.  but  Mexican 
men  of  station  are,  as  with  us,  not  always 
men  of  sense,  and  may  be  imposed  upon 
by  such  charlatanry.  It  appears  the  ob- 
ject of  the  excursion  was  to  return  the 
call  of  Sefior  Lobo,  while  the  occasion  was 
incidentally  improved  to  indicate  to  the 
people  of  Monclova,  that  the  personal 
Etaff  of  an  American  General,  command- 
ing three  thousand  men,  is  little  less  for- 
midable than  that  of  a  field  marshal. 
Gen.  Wool  shows  how  thoroughly  he  ap- 
preciates the  Mexican  character,  by  oper- 
ating upon  their  minds  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  eye.  With  them  all  is  gold 
that  glitters,  and  with  them,  too,  the 
^<  pomp "  of  display  is  always  associated 
with  the  "circumstance"  of  power.  • 

The  camp  was  almost  deserted  during 
the  day,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  for 
once  prevailed.  Curiosity  took  large 
numbers  to  the  city,  where  the  novelties 
practised  at  the  church,  were  sufficient  to 
attract  all  those  fond  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. The  services  of  the  day  in- 
volved a  variation  from  the  usual  pro- 
gramme, which  gave  increased  zest  to  the 
performance.  The  priest  was  interrupted 
at  the  altar,  by  a  deputation  from  a  dying 
man,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  admin- 
ister extreme  unction.  At  the  same  time 
a  procession  came  to  the  church,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  music  to  escort  the  padre  to 
the  deatli-bed  requiring  his  presence.  By 
the  aid  of  burning  ^candles  and  lighted 
lamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blazing  sun 


m  the  heavens,  they  reached  the  altar, 
and  after  sundry  grotesque  and  unmean- 
ing contortions  and  genufiexionsi  they 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood, and  the  priest  followed  them  to  the 
door.  His  carriage,  drawn  by  two  mules 
richly  caparisoned,  was  awaiting  him  a 
short  distance  from  the  church,  the  path 
to  which  led  through  an  avenue  of  kneel- 
ing forms,  eager  to  secure  the  minimum 
of  sanctity  to  be  acquired  by  touching  the 
hem  of  his  garment  To  do  him  justice, 
the  venerable  man  did  not  seem  unwil- 
ling to  dispense  ^  much  of  this  priceless 
though  invisible  virtue,  as  might  be  want- 
ed by  his  worshippers,  and  therefof^ 
passed  very  leisurely  to  his  carriage. 
Having  safely  reached  it,  the  postilion 
mounted,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  away 
from  the  crowd,  but  not  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  over  the  necks  of  its  victims, 
from  whom  in  ignorance  and  superstition 
these  are  so  slightly  removed. 

The  report  in  the  *'Gazeta  de  Mon- 
clova "  of  the  scene  of  Saturday  at  the 
despacho  publico  of  the  Gefe  Politico, 
cannot  be  translated  with  entire  fidtbful- 
ness,  but  the  substance  may  be  worth 
preservation.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  broadness  of  the  faroe 
which  policy  renders  necessary  to  play 
off  upon  the  Mexicans.  The  American 
Commander  arrived  in  town  with  nearly 
three  hundred  mounted  men,  smothered 
in  their  uniforms ;  the  day  intensely  hot 
and  the  dust  of  the  streets  rising  in  vol- 
umes sufficient  to  suffocate  the  party,  and 
mingling  with  the  perspiration  on  each 
man's  face,  so  as  almost  to  form  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  individual.  After  receiving 
salutes  from  his  escort  in  the  plaza,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Senor 
Don  Lobo,  followed  by  all  his  officers. 
These  were  presented  in  succession — ib.e 
ceremony  constituting  a  sort  of  dumb- 
show — to  the  great  amusement  of  the  as- 
sembled Coahuilans,  mostly  boys,  who 
crowded  round  the  windows,  and  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  '•  despacho." 
The  guard,  with  the  ^^Gefe"  on  his  right 
seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
behind  a  table  furnished  with  writing  ma- 
terials. The  dialogue  then  commenced, 
and  was  continued  and  concluded  very 
nearly  as  follows : 

A.  G.     "  It  is  a  very  warm  day." 

This  was  a  proposition  which  no  sane 
man  could  deny,  and  was  therefore  as- 
sented to  by  an  emphatic  "  very." 

A.  G.  "  My  object  in  visiting  town  to- 
day, was  to  return  your  call  of  yesterday 
in  an  informal  way,  and,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, to  state  that  to-morrow 
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being  Sunday,  I  shtll  not  take  regular 
possession  of  the  town  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing." 

G.  P.  "I  regret  that  the  General 
should  hare  given  himself  so  much  trou- 
ble, for  the  simple  purpose  of  returning 
the  yisit  of  myself  and  associates ;  it  is  an 
honor  which  takes  us  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise, as  we  had  expected  to  make  an  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  city." 

A.  G.  "I  shall  postpone  that  matter 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  shall  expect  in  the 
mean  time  that  measures  will  be  taken 
for  bringing,  in  com  and  supplies  for  my 
troops." 

G.  P.  "  The  people  shall  be  informed 
of  the  General's  wishes,  and  will  doubt* 
less  cheerfully  comply." 

A.  G.  '*  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  bring 
in  their  supplies  voluntarily,  or  it  may 
become  necessary  to  use  means  to  compel 
them,  which  I  should  regret" 

G.  P.  (Apparently  for  the  first  time 
▼ery  little  amused  at  the  American  idea 
of  a  "voluntary"  act.)  "I  will  let  the 
General's  views  be  known,  and  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  difficulty  in  the  matter." 

A.  G.  "It  will  be  extremely  unpleas- 
ant, and  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good 
feeling,  with  which  I  have  entered  and 
thus  far  penetrated  the  country,  should  I 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  any  compulsory 
measures." 

Seflor  Lobo  signified  his  appreciation 
of  the  remark  by  a  profound  bow. 

A.  G,  ^'  It  may  be  well  to  state  also 
that  I  shall  probably  require  store-houses 
and  quarters." 

G.  P.  "  The  public  barracks  have  two 
spacious  rooms,  which  are  now  at  the 
General's  disposal." 

A.  G.  ^'They  will  not  be  sufficient, 
and  more  must  be  had." 

G.  P.  ^'The  matter  shall  be  attend- 
ed to." 

A.  G.  ^^I  will  take  my  leave ;  and  as 
we  shall  be  neighbors  for  a  time,  hope 
you  will  be  sociable." 

The  response  to  this  civility  was  not 
audible,  but  we  thought  from  the  twinkle 
of  Sefior  Lobo's  eye,  he  was  perhaps 
murmuring  to  himself  in  the  language  of 
the  General's  countryman,  "  Verily  par- 
turient mountains  have  ere  now  pro- 
duced muscipular  abortions,"  and  I  am 
one. 

The  Mexican  Editor,  it  appears,  con- 
siders the  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses "  an  American,  a  blunder  which 
might  have  originated  with  the  London 
Times,  whose  Editor  oracularly  discourses 
about  the  State  of  New  England,  but  is 
an  exhibition  of  ignorance  unbecoming 


any  other  than  an  English  source.  But 
revenona  a  nos  moutons. 

The  crowd  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  form- 
ed a  passage  for  the  American  General 
and  his  followers,  who  mounted  their 
horses,  and  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  dragoons.  Arms  were  presented  and 
the  cavalcade  left  the  plaza. 

Officers  were  subsequently  detached  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  quarters,  and 
reported  that  they  had  found  the  residence 
of  Seflor  Sanchez,  the  great  proprietor  of 
haciendas,  well  furnished,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly selected  as  the  domicil  for  the 
Commanding  Greneral.  Any  change  of 
position  would  be  an  improvement.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  old  cotton  fields,  the 
ground  thoroughly  cut  up  by  the  plough, 
by  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  army,  and 
by  the  constant  currents  of  Mexicans  on 
their  shuffling  ponies  and  borricos,  who 
keep  clouds  of  dust  flying  all  the  time, 
which  takes  possession  of  meat  and  drink, 
fills  the  eye,  blockades  the  thorax,  and 
hermetically  seals  the  pores.  Drills  for 
the  time  were  abandoned,  and  officers 
and  men  were  mostly  dividing  their  leis- 
ure between  brag  and  the  billiard-room— 
prolific  sources  of  disaffection  and  demo- 
ralization. All  went  to  town  who  could 
get  permission,  or  evade  the  sentinels,  and 
of  the  men  who  remained,  those  who  were 
not  smoking,  lounging,  gambling,  fiddling, 
dancing,  or  whistling  for  want  of  thought, 
were  making  bad  bargains  with  the  na- 
tive peddlers,  who  formed  two  lines  alone 
the  road,  and  were  selling  for  sevend 
times  their  value,  pecan  nuts,  cakes,  can- 
dies, corn-bread,  mutton  and  kid,  fodder, 
and  other  articles  fabricated  for  this  mar« 
ket  Impressed  with  our  harmless  inten- 
tions, they  were  beginning  to  fancy  that 
their  propensities  to  plunder  had  been 
legalized,  and  were  demanding  most  exor- 
bitant prices,  for  the  worthless  trash, 
which  a  soldier  will  ever  purchase  when 
he  has  the  money. 

Major  Thomas,  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  arrived  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember with  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  command  of  Colonel  Bissell  was 
within  four  or  five  days'  march. 

Until  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the 

2d, and with  their 

confidential  advisers,  were  deliberating 
upon  the  programme  of  the  performance 
attending  the  conquest  of  Monclova,  and 
the  whisper  went  forth  that  our  flag  was 
to  be  hoisted  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
and  saluted  at  the  instant  by  the  battery 
of  artillery.  After  this  momentous  con- 
clusion, the  tents  sunk  into  darkness  and 
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qaiet  for  the  night,  and  men  slept  freely, 
until  they  were  roused  by  the  reveille  to 
the  great  events  of  the  day.  The  column 
straggled  out  of  camp  by  instalments, 
the  Commanding  General  and  staff  being 
in  advance.  The  day  was  intolerably 
hot  (the  mercury  at  91°),  and  our  con- 
stant enemy,  the  dust,  rearing  itself  in 
triumph  over  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  attaches  to  the  staff,  agents,  clerks, 
servants,  &c.,  were  first  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  keep  without  the  presence ;  but 
they  were  not  compelled  to  retire  so  far 
to  the  rear  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive 
what  might  be  going  on  in  higher  quar- 
ters. This  annoyance  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  members  of  the  cavalcade 
were  busy  enough  in  attending  to  the  in- 
dependent, impalpable  particles  of  clay, 
which  kept  up  a  grievous  assault  upon 
all  the  organs  of  sense  and  sensibility. 
Occasionally  a  Mexican  cart  would  be 
seen  coming  from  the  town,  when  an  aid 
or  an  orderly  would  be  at  once  despatched 
to  turn  the  innocent  offender  from  the 
road,  to  prevent  any  extra  allowance  of 
dust  from  coming  "  betwixt  the  wind  and 
our  nobility."  Notwithstanding  these  and 
kindred  obstructions,  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  the  Alameda  about  11 
o'clock,  where  the  road  to  the  new  en- 
campment diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
principal  street.  At  this  moment,  the 
idea  appeared  to  occur  to  the  enthusiastio 
military  amateur,  now  prosecuting  the 
delightful  task  of  a  first  campaign,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  march  the 
troops  through  the  city,  though  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retrace  a  mile  or  two  of 
distance,  in  order  to  reach  the  site  of  the 
proposed  camp.  There  was  no  disposition 
on  such  a  day  of  triumph  to  interfere  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  human  gratifica- 
tion, though  if  the  Commanding  General 
could  have  anticipated  the  military  mon- 
strosities and  grotesque  gaucheries  that 
were  to  follow,  he  would  probably  have 
withheld  his  consent  After  divers  halts 
and  marches,  orders  and  counter-orders, 
grave  consultations  and  verbose  decla- 
mation, the  column  again  struggled 
into  motion,  but   before  it  reached  the 

Sincipal  plaza,   the  active  and  untiring 
ajor  had  hoisted  the  flag  and 

established  his  guards  in  the  city. — 
Thus  the  labor  of  the  night  before  had 
proved  much  ado  about  nothing.  The 
conquest  was  achieved  without  the  aid  of 
dragoons  or  artillery,  and  the  star-span- 
gled banner  was  giving  its  ample  folds  to 
the  breeze,  without  the  inspiration  of  gun- 
powder. This  disappointment  was  not 
sufficient  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  our  in- 


defatigable leader,  who  insisted  that  the 
troops  must  be  passed  in  review,  in  the 
most  public  place  in  the  city,  and  thence 
marched  to  camp.  This  exhibition  par- 
took of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  militia 
muster.  The  infantry  entered  the  plaza 
with  their  arms  at  a  shoulder,  but  as  the 
imitator  of  the  great  Corsican  did  not  ap- 
pear to  know  the  identity  of  "  shoulder  " 
and  "carry,"  and  perhaps  conceiving  it 
necessary  to  make  himself  heard,  he 
thundered  forth  the  command,  ^' Carry 
arms ! "  Instead  of  the  crack  along  the 
whole  column,  which  he  expected,  to  fol- 
low as  each  man  should  brmg  his  hand 
"  smartly  to  the  butt  of  his  musket,"  there 
was  a  startling  indifference ;  not  an  arm 
changed  its  place,  and  the  only  motion  in 
the  ranks  was  to  get  ahead  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. This  they  were  permitted  to  do  un- 
molested. The  infantry  in  front  plodded 
their  weary  way ;  the  artillery  and  dra- 
goons passed  by  with  stately  and  meas- 
ured tread,  and  the  Arkansas  cavalry 
brought  up  the  rear.  Not  the  least  con- 
spicuous-objects in  the  gay  procession* 
were  a  horse  loaded  with  fodder,  led 
by  an  Arkansas  trooper,  and  a  mule  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  dn^oon  officers,  that 
on  its  own  hook  kept  ^'  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  its  way,"  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  un- 
til it  reached  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  when 
it  poured  forth  a  most  sonorous  blast, 
that  sounded 

«  Like  RolaDd's  bora  In  BoncesraUe^B  battlai** 

The  whole  performance  might  have  pass- 
ed for  a  good-natured  satire  on  the  pro- 
fession; ridiculous  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  military  matters,  and  worse 
than  ridiculous  to  those  who  had  any  ex- 
perience therein.  No  better  method  could 
have  been  devised  to  exhibit  the  army  as 
a  mass  of  imbecility ;  its  numerical  strength 
indicated  only  weakness,  and  its  want  of 
unity  and  exactness  in  evolutions,  arising 
from  the  circumstances,  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  ignorance  of  drill  and  desti- 
tution of  discipline,  and  a  total  inadequacy 
to  the  task  of  conquering  a  country  which 
should  ofier  any  opposition.  Though  every 
man  could  have  been  counted  as  we  moved 
through  the  plaza,  and  the  incompetency 
or  indifference  of  officers  and  men  ap- 
peared so  conspicuous,  we  were  mortified 
that  our  real  efficiency  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  more  satisfactory  test. 

It  was  a  difficult  problem  in  military 
engineering  to  determine  a  clew  by  which 
the  column  could  unravel  itself  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town,  so  as  to  find 
its  way  to  camp.  The  task  of  collecting 
the  different  fragments,  welding    them 
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again  together,  and  getting  them  in  the 
right  direction,  was  however  finally  ac- 
oomplished  by  passing  the  head  of  the 
battalion  through  a  point  near  the  rear 
of  the  oolamn,  and  severing  the  jugular 
of  an  Arkansas  company  with  remorse- 
less indifierence.  When  the  site  of  the 
camy  was  reached,  the  confusion  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  day,  was  renewed 
with  additions  and  variations.  The  posi- 
tion had  been  selected  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of ,  but  there 

had  been  no  assignment  of  places  to  the 
different  arms,  and  companies  were  march- 
ed in  all  directions  to  find  the  right  posi- 
tion, and  driven  from  one  point  to  make 
room  for  others,  who  in  their  turn  would 
probably  yield  to  the  next  comer.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  disorder  was  finally 
foand  in  a  general  permission,  as  tha  story 


goes,  for  each  one  to  pitoh  his  tout  as  he 
chose,  and  the  "color  line"  so  fixed  at 
last  after  this  manner,  could  hardly  be 
classed  among  straight  lines,  or  curves. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  a  statement 
of  the  Topographical  Engineer,  that  the 
original  design  was  thus  accidentally  car* 
ried  out,  namely :  to  form  a  combination 
of  wedges  or  salient  points  after  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vauban,  thereby  making  a  beau- 
tiful application  of  the  higher  branches 
of  military  science  to  castrametation. 
When  darkness  fell  upon  the  camp  at 
night,  there  were  but  few  who  could  "de- 
fine their  position,"  so  thoroughly  con- 
fbunded  and  mixed  up,  was  one  command 
with  another.  Daylight,  however,  ena- 
bled the  men  generally  to  give  them- 
selves a  '4ocal  lutbitation." 


FOWL   AND    FAIR. 


BT     ONB     OF     THE     LATTER. 

**  71k««ty{{«.— Where  hare  70a  been  this  livelong  hoar  ? 

**  JTopfut.— I  have  been  dlsoonrsln^  with  the  birdflw 

**  7ViM<jfM«.— Whj,  can  birds  speak  ? 

*^  JocaittuM.^ln  Fairy  Land  they  can;  I  have  heard  'em  chitp  vety  good  Greek  and  Latin. 

**  JfajMKjL— And  oar  birds  talk  better  tta  than  they ;  a  new  laid  egg  of  SlcUy  shall  onttalk  the  bravest  par- 
rot in  Oberun's  Utopia. 

**  TKetiyli».—li}xi  what  lan^ruage  do  they  speak,  servant? 

**jro|MM«.~  Several  languages,  a.s  Cawatlon,  Gbirpatlon,  HootaUon,  Whlstleation,  Oowation,  Cockl cation, 
Bhraekation,  IlisBation  ? 

**■  TA^st^^ia.— And— Foolation  ? 

^  Jlfop«tt&—Ko— that's  our  language— we  onrselves  speak  that,  that  are  learned  augurs," 


THE  remarks  on  Mons.  Toossenel's 
.  Monde  des  oiseaua:,  in  a  late  number 
of  Put.  caught  my  fancy,  and  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  help  applying  the  fore- 
going passage  from  Randolph's  Amyntas, 
published  in  the  year  1634,  which  fell 
under  my  eye  about  the  same  time.  The 
coincidence  was  amusing.  Forgive  me 
the  inflection,  ye  who  say,  "  Thus  through 
science,  sentimentality,  and  fancy,  Mons. 
T.  pursues  his  object,  enveloping  birds 
and  women  in  one  common  glory  J* 

French  invention  has  racked  heaven 
and  earth,  to  produce  ••  La  Nouveautfe  " 
from  the  baubles  that  eradiate  their  mart 
of  fashion,  to  the  glittering  conceits  of 
their  literature.  It  is  the  national  motto 
—I  doubt  not  the  book  in  question  is 
^tical,  but  mark  me.  /  have  not  read 
iU  I  have  only  sipped  the  cream  of  an- 
other's criticism,  daring  as  a  honey  less 
wasp,  who  ventures  into  stored  hives — 
but  without  evil  intent 

Comparisons  and  similes  have  been 
levied  on  Flora's  kingdom,  since  Eden- 


dom,  picturing  the  charms  and  blnnrlish- 
ments  of  woman.  Fire,  air,  and  water 
have  furnished  each  its  appropriate  sym- 
bol ;  the  refulgency  of  sunlight ;  the  pale 
cold  glitter  of  the  stars;  and  the  ever 
changing  moon,  each  has  lent  its  poetry 
to  swell  the  anthem  to  her  praise ;  why 
not  now  tax  bird-land  ? 

Saucy  thoughts  will  obtrude,  however, 
when  and  where  they  should  not;  and 
Plato's  definition  of  man.  a  biped  without 
feaihers^  with  Diogenes'  practical  eluci- 
dation of  the  same,  a  plucked  chicken 
turned  in  among  his  disciples,  rose  unbid- 
den to  my  mind's  eye ;  and  m  juxtaposi- 
tion women  well  feathered ! 

*^  There  is  an  old  fable,  that  Jupiter 
when  he  made  man,  gave  him  his  choice 
of  wings,  or  imagination ;  he  accepted  the 
latter,  which  shows  our  fabulous  proge- 
nitor had  some  brains."  Thus,  in  our 
"  Monde  des  oiseaux,"  I  doubt  not  there 
be  many,  pleasant  fancies,  but  born  as  I 
have  been  in  an  atmosphere  of  common- 
places, each  time  I  strive  to  lend  imagina- 
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tion  wings,  like  those  of  Icarus,  the  wax 
will  melt)  and  I  get  a  sudden  cooling 
plunge. 

At  the  present  epoch  poetical  rhapsody 
is  not  the  language  used  to  charm  the 
fair  sex.  There  has  been  a  descending 
scale  in  woman  worship.  The  old  muses, 
who  were  wont  to  be  awakened^  each 
time  a  new  divinity  was  apostrophized, 
now  sleep  in  peace  upon  Parnassus — 
and  the  race  of  Phillises  and  Chloes,  lie 
buried  beneath  their  flowery  mounds  in 
Arcadia.  Tribute  had  been  paid  at  beauty's 
shrine  till  nature,  exhausted,  gave  up  in 
despair  of  finding  novelty,  among  any  of 
her  elegant  symbols,  to  offer  on  the  altar 
of  adulation.  Throwing  aside  a  censer, 
which  no  longer  exhaled  perfume,  she 
abandoned  the  worship.  Then  came  the 
Age  of  Reason,  and  woman  descending 
from  her  exaltation  abjured  blind  adora- 
tion. In  abdicating  her  hereditary  throne, 
she  may  find,  like  Christina,  by  gaining 
liberty,  she  has  lost  power — but  freedom 
is  the  watchword  of  the  age ! 

It  was  a  good  reply  of  Plato^s,  to  one 
who  murmured  at  his  reproving  him  for 
a  small  matter,  "  Custom  is  no  small 
matter;"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  cus- 
tom, based  on  heavenly  wisdom,  estab- 
lished long  ago,  in  Eve's  time,  the  relative 
position  of  man  and  woman.  ''  Mais  on 
a  chang6  tout  oela" — '^revenons  k  nos 
oiseaux." 

I  have  none,  as  I  have  said  before,  of 
the  Auditbon  mania,  and  know  as  little 
about  the  feathery  people,  as  the  owl  did 
about  talking,  '^  though  he  did  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  thinking" — but  there  are  ' 
some  things  which  are  obvious,  even  to 
unpoetized  minds.  The  plodding,  domes- 
tic habits  of  birds;  their  ^'  bringing  their 
food  from  afar"  like  Solomon's. virtuous 
woman  ;  their  attention  to  their  nestlings ; 
their  indefatigable  pains  in  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  fly.  Their  contented, 
cheerful,  loving  lives — what  a  beautiful 
lesson  can  be  gathered  thence;  who 
would  not  wish  his  mate  a  Jenny  Wren  7 
But  alas !  Jenny  Wren,  with  her  "  cur- 
rant wine  and  cherry  pie,"  like  the  good 
Mrs.  Primrose,  is  as  much  a  rara  avis, 
in  these  our  days,  as  an  ostrich  might 
have  been  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur. 

The  train  of  thought  induced  from  this 
fanciful  imagery,  leads  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  present  era.  There  seems  a  note  of 
preparation  reminding  one  of  migratory 
meetings  among  the  blackbird  clans  at 
midsummer :  may  their  "  Crowation " 
work  no  worse  results ! — because  forsooth 
geese  once  saved  Rome;  here,  their  de- 
scendants aspire  to  cackle  in  the  Capitol 


The  term  hen-pecked  has  become  honorary. 
Jays,  parrots,  and  magpies  are  dubbed 
orators,  a  phenix  endeavors  to  establish 
her  claim  as  head  of  the  fire  department — 
and  eggs  are  hatched  by  steam. 

When  Napoleon  was  asked  by  Madame 
de  Stael  '*whom  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  woman  in  France  1 "  he  replied, 
"  she,  who  has  given  most  sons  to  the  re- 
public"— ^a  Roman  answer,  worthy  to 
be  encased  with  "  the  jewels  '*  of  Corolla. 
But  where  one  eagle  mother  is  training 
her  eaglets  to  swoop  deep  into  blue  ether 
soaring  heavenward,  their  eye  fixed  on 
the  everlasting  brightness,  there  be  thou- 
sands, birds  of  a  feather,  content  to  allow 
their  broods  hatched  in  the  forcing  house 
of  society,  to  hop  about  half  fledged, 
looking,  '*  as  if  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  ^len,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitate  humanity  so  abominably  " — ^how- 
ever, let  us  leave  there  the  genus  homo, 
and  turn  to  the  flock  of  pretty  creatures, 
who  flit  about,  in  many  colored  plumage 
in  the  great  aviary  of  New  York.  Fresh 
from  the  egg-shell  they  chirp,  and  twitter, 
and  flirt.  The  parent  bird  apparently 
heeds  them  not,  or  should  she  feebly 
attempt  teaching  them  to  use  their  wings 
arigh^  they  toss  of^  and  are  away  in  mid 
air,  where  perhaps  some  hawk  or  other 
binl  of  prey,  is  ready  to  pounce  upon 
^their  inexperience.  Shall  we  drop  all 
metaphor,  and  may  we  be  permitted  one 
word  of  exhortation  to  the  beautiful  part 
of  creation — our  women  ? 

Unshackled  by  the  conventionalities  of 
the  Old  World,  at  the  early  epoch  of  our 
history,  the  form  society  took  was  free 
and  guileless — such  as  villages  remote 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  cities  yel 
present — generation  after  generation,  this 
frank,  pure  freedom,  indulged,  became  a 
charactenstic.  and  our  women  were  the 
most  virtuous,  perhaps,  in  the  world: 
virtue  is  daring — conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  intention,  they  knew  no  re- 
straints. But  a  change  has  gradually 
crept  over  the  face  of  society.  No  longer 
a  blank  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
places  its  wide  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  corruption — a  bridge  of 
daily  intercourse  now  spans  that  world 
of  waters,  linking  our  republic  with  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World — our  town  has 
risen  to  be  a  great  metropolis,  where 
hordes  of  adventurers  pour  in  from  every 
clime.  They  look  on  in  astonishment  at 
our  women.  It  is  an  enigma  they  cannot 
solve :  or,  if  they  attempt  it,  put  on  it  a 
wrong  construction. 

The  freedom  is  well — the  principle  is 
well — but   the  development  of  circum- 
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stances  should  awaken  caution.  Let  taese 
gay  silken  birds  be  more  restricted  to  the 
parent  nest.  Let  them  seek  other  occu- 
pation than  to  be  ever  on  the  wing.  Not 
that  I  would  shackle  with  French  exact- 
ness, or  chain  with  Italian  rigor,  the 
brig:ht  period  of  youth,  but  I  would  make 
them  '^  stayers  at  home."  I  would  have 
them  sustain  the  glory  of  those,  long  since 
gathered  to  their  graves,  the  mothers  of 
oar  republic;  I  would  say,  be  wise  in 
time. 

•*Be  wise.  I  scorn  the  motion!  Fol- 
low his  counsels,  and  be  wise !  That's  a 
fine  trick  T  faith !  Is  this  an  age  to  be 
wise  in?" 

Thus,  I  imagine,  these  pretty  creatures 
will  meet  my  argument,  and  all  my  prose 
will  be  wasted ;  but  are  there  not  mothers 
who  will  lend  a  willing  ear  1  Levity  of 
manner  is  the  crying  sin  of  our  commu- 
nity, from  the  buddmg  school  girl,  to  the 
more  developed  drawing-room  belle — 
why  has  not  some  censor  arisen  to  decry 
the  same  ?  It  is  not  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  our  drawing-rooms,  that  this 
bad  taste  prevails,  but  in  our  Broadways 
and  public  places.  In  imitating  French 
fashions  and  importing  French  frippery, 
why  not  import  also,  the  quiet,  elegant 
demeanor  of  the  Parisienne  femtM  comme 
il  JfcttUj  that  gentle  reserve  of  manner 
which  attracts,  while  it  imposes  respect  7 
It  will  be  alleged  this  is  all  artificial, 
that  the  genuine  purity  of  intention  in 
our  women,  is  their  safeguard ;  granted. 
But  to  a  mind  of  refinement  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  vulgar,  in  this  public 
demonstration  of  the  love  of  admiration, 
as  evinced  in  the  ogling,  flighty  manner 
our  young  women  assume. 

**  It  is  ft  stndlfd,  not  ft  present  thought, 
By  dntjT  rominaied,** 

that  has  induced  me,  old  croaking  raven 
that  I  am,  to  pour  forth  my  onerous  note ; 
often  have  I  been  roused  to  indignation 
by  the  remarks  of  foreigners ;  often  have 
I  been  annoyed  that  our  young  women 
laid  themselves  open  to  such  remark. 
Universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  races  in  the  world^ 
why  should  they  mar  that  beauty  by 
a  flippancy  of  look  and  manner,  which 
elicits  remark  and  suspicion,  among  a 
mass  of  moustachio'd  gentry  who  harbor 
within  our  precincts?  Little  do  these 
fair  young  creatures  think  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  national  feature,  which  is  to 
stamp  the  American  character  perhaps. 

The  polished  Frenchwoman — the  fasci- 
nating Spaniard — the  indolent  Italian — the 
domestic  German — the  solid  Englishwo- 


man, each  have  established  their  nationali- 
ty ;  in  the  category,  where  will  the  Ameri- 
can be  found  ?  ("rivolous,  trembles  on  my 
pen.  Let  her  beware.  Let  those  little 
beauties  with  ringlets  flowing  from  be- 
neath their  fascinating  capotes,  be  not  so 
demonstrative  in  their  '^  nods  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles,"  '*  walking  and 
mincing  as  they  go"— other  lands  are 
making  note  of  this — and  though  we  at 
home  are  satisfied,  that  their  wild  oats 
once  sowed,  these  make  the  domestic 
wives  that  suit  our  firesides,  yet  there  is 
not  a  man  among  us,  but  who  condemns 
in  his  heart  this  public  prodigality  of 
charms;  and  not  a  woman  either,  but 
who  in  her  riper  years  will  acknowledge 

■*  That  in  her  salad  days 
When  she  was  green  In  Judgment" 

she  was  allowed  a  license  of  freedom  to 
which  she  looks  back  with  some  morti- 
fication. The  fault  lies  with  the  parents, 
and  as  we  started  vnth  an  ornithological 
allegory,  so  may  we  extend  it,  and  say, 
like  the  wild  ostrich  of  the  desert  our 
women  allow  their  young  too  early  to 
feel,  that  they  are  warmed  into  life  be- 
neath a  power  foreign  to  the  parent  wing. 
That  the  precocious  winging  their  way 
alone  in  their  inexperience,  does  all  the 
harm.  Mothers  are  not  enough  with 
their  daughters,  and  I  doubt  very  much, 
if  there  existed  more  of  the  system  of 
matronly  influence  and  surveillance,  that 
the  gay  groups,  who  throng  our  public 
walks  would  appear  less  like  a  field  of 
tulips,  tossing  their  heads  to  every  pass- 
ing breeze,  inviting  remark  from  every 
thoughtless  fop — where  are  these  mothers  ? 
— adopting  later  St.  PauPs  advice,  they 
have  become  stayers  at  home — but  do 
they  dream  that  the  little  pea-green  capote, 
and  the  two  Chinese  pig-tails,  pendant 
therefrom,  is  imbibing  its  first  lesson,  at 
thirteen,  in  ogling  and  incipient  coquetry 
at  that  moment,  from  some  stork -like 
figure,  whose  thin  legs,  balancing  an 
empty  pate,  seems  to  little  Peascod  the 
very  quintessence  of  Manism — or  that 
her  elder  sister.  Capote  Rose,  has  more 
than  once  dwelt  with  beaming  admiration 
on  a  glossy  moustache,  and  complexion, 
which  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt  might  have 
rejoiced  to  pencil,  but  whose  origin,  as 
heir  to  some  Italian  barber  or  foreman  in 
a  Havana  segar  shop,  never  was  dreamt 
of  in  her  philosophy.  She  cannot  think, 
as  was  said  of  Rembrandt  by  some  French 
author,  "  comme  les  Bieux  ils  epurent  Pair 
oii  ils  ont  passes."  No,  I  believe  my 
lovely  countrywomen  feel  as  keenly  that 
self-respect,  and  pride,  each  woman's  safe- 
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guard,  as  any  others  in  the  world — they 
are  sent  adrift  too  young,  and  their  ex- 
perience is  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 
My  cases  are  extreme,  it  is  true ;  but  let 
each  gay  capote  tax  herself,  and  say, 
whether  she  has  not  been  exposed  to  just 
such  a  fatality,  by  that  open  careless  de- 
fiance of  criticism  which  is  practised  on 
our  public  promenades. 

The  thankless  task  of  censorship  is 
closed.  For  me,  there  will  be  scowls  and 
the  turned  lip  of  scorn;  but  there  is 
within  the  heart,  a  standard  of  right  and 


wrong ;  and  if  my  fair  young  friends  will 
bring  their  thoughts  and  actions  before 
that  tribunal,  coolly  and  calmly,  they 
need  seek  nowhere  else  for  counsel  how 
to  act — we  take  our  coloring  from  our 
prejudices  and  passions,  but  if  a  virtuous 
mind,  calls  itself  to  account,  it  will  rarely 
go  astray  from  the  pure  internal  decision 
of  its  heart  judge. 

"To  wilftllolle^ 
The  1i\)iirie8  that  they  themadyw  proonra 
Hnst  be  tb«ir  ■choolmastenL" 


NATURAL    DIPLOMATISTS. 


NATURE  and  Lord  Chesterfield  about 
the  same  time  entered  upon  a  trial 
of  skill  in  producing  diplomatists.  The 
parties  were  as  nearly  matched  as  they 
ever  can  be,  where  nature  is  on  one  side, 
and  a  man  on  the  other.  Both  parties 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
contest  was  a  very  spirited  one  I — it  will 
be  long  before  the  world  tires  of  reading 
of  the  struggles  of  both  parties.  The  re- 
sult was — Nature  produced  Franklin,  and 
Chesterfield  a  learned  booby.  Similar 
contests  had  taken  place  before,  and  have 
taken  place  since ;  but  Nature  always  has 
had  greater  odds  in  her  favor  upon  other 
occasions,  in  the  adversary  against  which 
she  has  been  pitted. 

Our  old  spelling-books  used  to  have  for 
a  motto — 

^'TTlfl  edncAtion  forms  the  common  mind. 
Jut  IB  the  twig  Is  bent  the  tree*B  inclined.** 

The  twig  in  the  case  of  Franklin  and 
Chesterfield,  as  in  all  other  cases,  was 
first  bent  by  nature,  and  the  father  of  the 
one  could  not  bend  his  son  to  a  taste  for 
the  soapboiler's  trade,  any  more  than  the 
father  of  the  other  could  bend  his  son  to 
a  taste  for  diplomacy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  the  country  or  the 
world  has  produced.  Bancroft  says,  "  he 
was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  never  spoke  a  word 
too  soon;  he  never  spoke  a  word  too 
late ;  never  spoke  a  word  too  much, 
and  he  never  failed  to  speak  the  right 
word  at  the  right  season." 

Bancroft,  as  is  well-known,  is  a  very 
able  diplomatist  himself)  and  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  Franklin's 
merits  in  this  respect  than  he. 

Franklin,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  soap- 


boiler, had  very  slender  advantages  for 
an  early  education ;  but  the  strong  mind 
and  great  love  of  knowledge  that  nature 
had  given  him,  soon  enabled  him  to  step 
forth  from  the  obscure  condition  in  which 
he  was  bom.  The  country  has  been 
tolerably  prolific  in  good  diplomatists 
since  Franklin's  time ;  but  we  can  pro- 
bably count  the  period  that  will  intervene 
before  we  have  another  like  him.  by  cen- 
turies. 

Ex-President  Van  Buren  is  a  very  able 
diplomatist^  and  his  father,  we  believe, 
bore  but  little  resemblance  to  Chester- 
field, or,  at  least,  subjected  his  son  to  no 
such  diplomatic  training  as  Chesterfield 
did  his. 

We  hardly  know  of  any  exhibition — 
Herr  Alexander's  not  excepted — calcu- 
lated to  create  in  a  spectator  greater  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment  than  that  of  an 
interview  between  Talle3rrand  and  Van 
Buren,  in  which  each  was  trying  to 
"pump"  the  other.  Van  Buren  himself, 
we  believe,  has  given  an  account  of  his 
last  interview  with  Talleyrand,  when  he 
(Van  Buren)  was  minister  to  the  court 
of  London ;  on  which  occasion,  (in  com- 
mon with  most  others  when  they  met, 
we  presume,)  the  curious  and  interesting 
operation  spoken  of  above,  was  mutually 
sought  to  be  performed.  The  day  Van 
Buren  was  to  leave  England  for  the  United 
States,  Talleyrand,  happening  at  the  time 
to  be  in  London,  call^  upon  him,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  important  to 
communicate.  Van  Buren  did  not  (we 
do  not  say  cot^  not)  speak  French,  and 
there  was  no  interpreter  at  hand.  Time 
was  precious,  and  what  was  to  be  done? 
In  previous  interviews,  they  had  always 
communicated  with  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter.   Van  Buren 
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makes  a  moUon  politely  eapressiTe  of  his 
regret  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  inter- 
view, and  also  of  the  necessity  of  bis  go- 
ing, .^fter  an  impatient  gesture  or  two, 
Talleyrand  breaks  out  in  very  good  Eng- 
lish, with,  "  Well,  well,  if  there  is  no  in- 
terpreter, I  suppose  I  must  talk  English, 
if  you  will  not  French." 

"We  don't  profess  to  he  very  well  in- 
formed as  to  President  Van  Buren's  know- 
ledge of  languages,  but  we  would  just 
suggest  that  if  any  man  happened  to  be 
in  his  company,  and  desired  to  Qpmmuni- 
cate  something  to  another  that  he  didn't 
wish  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  understand,  that 
he  should  use  some  other  language  than 
the  French. 

There  were  two  women  in  the  last 
half  century  who  displayed  extraordinary 
diplomatic  talents;  so  extraordinary,  in 
fact  that  for  a  long  ti^ie  they  possessed 
very  great  influence  over  two  of  the  great- 
est heroes  the  world  has  for  many  centu- 
ries produced,  and  exercised  no  little  con- 
trol over  the  destinies  of  Europe.  We 
allude  to  the  Empress  Josephine  and  to 
Lady  Hamilton.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  the  bending  of  the  twig  to- 
wards diplomacy  in  the  early  (we  cannot 
say  education,  for  one  of  them  had  none.) 
bringing  up  of  the  daughters  of  the  West 
India  planter,  and  the  poor  laborer  of 
Lancashire.  Nature,  in  spite  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  seemed  bent  upon 
making  them  diplomatists.  Mrs.  Powell, 
the  most  celebrated  actress  of  her  time, 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  were  both  servants 
together  in  the  family  of  a  Dr.  Budd — one 
a  housemaid,  and  the  other  a  nursery- 
maid. We  see  nothing  in  the  services 
here  rendered,  calculated  to  foreshadow 
that  greatness  they  both  afterwards 
achieved.  The  heroes  of  Trafalgar  and 
Austeriitz  never  bowed  to  another's  in- 
fluence as  they  bowed  to  that  of  the  two 
famous  women  from  whose  counsel  they 
so  long  profited.  The  influence  of  one 
of  these  women  over  the  greatest  of 
naval  heroes,  only  terminated  with  his 
death. 

With  what  a  lavish  hand  nature  show- 
ered her  choicest  gifts  upon  that  remark- 
able woman,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  what  a 
variety  of  experience  she  underwent  in 
dimbing  from  a  laborer's  hovel  to  that 
eminence  she  attained  as  the  wife  of  the 
English  amt>assador,  and  as  the  more  than 
idol  of  him  who  was  a  nation's  idol.  We 
have  the  best  of  authority  for  believing 
that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous,  but  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime,  the  steps  are  very  numer- 
ous, rough,  and  hard  to  climb.     Nature, 


however,  endowed  the  poor  servant  girl. 
Emma  Lyon,  with  such  a  universality  of 
genius,  that  she  bounded  over  these  steps 
with  an  ease  and  lightness  hardly  paral- 
leled in  the  realms  of  romance.  From 
being  a  poor  nursery-maid,  and  hired 
model  for  artists,  we  find  her  a  few  years 
later  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  English 
ambassador  at  Naples, — a  woman  un- 
equalled in  the  beauty  of  her  person,  in 
the  grace,  elegance,  and  fascinations  of  her 
manners,  in  the  extent,  variety,  and  irre- 
sistible charm  of  her  accomplishments. 
From  running  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  to 
receive  orders  for  menial  service  in  the 
house  of  a  teacher,  we  find  her  giving  or- 
ders to  the  British  fleet  in  the  ^lediterra- 
nean,  ruling  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
completely  subjugating  the  heart  of  that 
simple-minded,  ardent,  impetuous,  fierj''- 
souled  hero.  Nelson. 

A  most  inscrutable  bending  of  the  twig 
was  that  which  indicated  the  future  career 
of  the  poor  servant  girl,  Emma  Lyon. 

Marie  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  sucked  in  diplomacy  with  her  moth- 
er's milk.  The  twig  in  her  case,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  most  daughters  of  kings, 
could  not  well  be  suppo^  to  be  bent  by 
circumstances  in  any  other  direction  than 
towards  diplomacy ;  yet  it  is  well  known 
how  she  compared  with  Josephine  in 
diplomatic  powers ;  one  was  full  of  saga- 
city, acuteness,  and  tact,  the  other  was  but 
little  removed  from  a  blockhead. 

Louis  XVI,,  who  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, could  have  breathed  no  other  air 
than  a  diplomatic  one,  whose  bib  and 
tucker  as  a  baby,  whose  jacket  and  trou- 
sers as  a  boy,  whose  coat  and  wig  as  a 
man,  must  necessarily  have  been  deeply 
impregnated  with  diplomacy,  was  almost 
devoid  of  capacity  as  a  diplomatist.  What 
ailed  the  inclination  of  the  tree  in  the 
case  of  this  poor,  unfortunate  king,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Bour- 
bons ?  If  he  had  lived  in  Connecticut  at 
the  present  time,  he  might  have  made  a 
fortune,  and  acquired  some  distinction  as 
a  locksmith,  or  he  might  have  rendered 
some  service  to  the  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  his  son  Eleazer  is  said  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  days.  As  it  was,  he 
neglected  the  affairs  of  state,  the  society 
of  gay  and  handsome  women,  of  his  cour- 
tiers, books,  exery  body  and  every  thing  to 
get  away  by  himself  and  work  on  locks  ! 
What  a  singular  instance  of  the  taste  and 
inclination  of  a  man  running  wholly  coun- 
ter to  his  education  and  associations  : 
what  an  instance  of  a  love  implanted  by 
nature  for  what  was  so  far  removed  from 
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the  thoughts  and  habits  of  those  among 
whom  he  was  brought  up. 

Nature  is  oftentimes  very  irreverent  to- 
wards works  of  men  that  the  multitude 
are  taught  to  hold  in  great  veneration ; 
but  it  never  would  have  been  believed  a 
century  before,  that  she  could  have  been 
guilty  of  so  great  a  disrespect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  pompous  and  "  solemn  swell," 
Louis  XIV.,  as  to  have  dared  to  make  a 
locksmith  of  his  descendant 

The  career  of  Franklin  shows  with  what 
an  inexorable  will  nature  seems  some- 
times to  decree  that  her  work  shall  break 
through  all  the  trammels  and  impediments 
by  which  circumstances  have  hemmed  in 
and  surrounded  it  When  Franklin  was 
sent  minister  to  France,  he  found  on  reach- 
ing there  that  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  His  arrival  in  Paris  created  the 
most  intense  sensation.  The  greatest  men 
in  Europe  flocked  around  him.  and  vied 
with  each  other  as  to  which  should  do 
him  greatest  honor.  The  great  philoso- 
pher was  as  plain  and  simple  in  his  attire, 
as  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
when  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the 
most  magnificent  court  in  Europe,  as  he 
was  when  in  his  printing-office  in  Phila- 
delphia. But  there  was  as  much  diplo- 
matic cunning  probably  exercised  in  the 
arrangement  of  that  plain  quaker  toilet 
of  his,  as  was  ever  evinced  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  one  that  diplomatist 
ever  wore.  Sheer  force  of  intellect  had 
enabled  him  to  burst  the  bonds  which  had 
held  him  in  obscurity,  and  he  quietly 
kicked  aside  or  clomb  over  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  encumbered  his  path,  until  he 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  mightiest 
in  the  land.  The  soap-boiler  diplomatist 
and  the  Bourbon  locksmith,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  were  brought  face  to 
face,  and  as  they  confronted  each  other, 
the  spectator  might  have  exclaimed  "Look 
on  this  picture ;  and  on  this.'^ 

**  8«s^  tchat  a  grace  toot  Mated  on  tfiis  brow^ 
A  oombinatlun,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  bis  aeal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

This  was  one  picture ;  the  other  was  a 
good-natured  simpleton,  with  a  little  ca- 
pacity for  lockmaking. 

While  Franklin  was  creating  such  a 
commotion  at  that  court  of  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  head  and  leading  spi- 
rit, the  daughter  of  the  poor  Lancashire 
laborer  was  spending  her  time  at  ordinary 
servitude ;  but  she  became,  not  many  years 
after,  the  confidante  of  the  sister  of  ^larie 
Antoinette,  who  was  queen  of  Naples,  the 
ruler  of  her  conduct,  and  the  controller 
of  her  fortunes. 


The  Bourbons  were  a  very  fastidious 
family  (most  of  them),  and  Louis  XV. 
(except  among  bis  mistresses)  oould  not 
hold  much  communion  only  with  persons 
whose  blood  had  been  purified  by  at  least 
two  centuries  refinement  in  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility* 

A  woman  of  decided  ability  in  his  reign 
was  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  some  post 
about  the  throne,  because  only  about  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  her  family  had 
first  been  ennobled.  Nevertheless,  if 
Louis  XYL  and  Maria  Louise  had  asked 
Franklin  and  Lady  Hamilton  concerning 
their  pedigree,  after  giving  them  an  ac- 
count of  it,  they  might  with  a  good  deal 
of  significance  have  asked  the  question  ao 
earnestly  put  in  "  Our  Best  Society,"  to 
a  nobody  who  was  the  son  of  somebody, 
"  But,  by  Jupiter,  king  of  gods  and  men, 
who  are  you  ?  " 

Lord  Jefirey's  speculations  upon  the 
early  career  of  Franklin  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  original.  The  reader,  we 
think,  will  forgive  us  for  making  the 
quotation,  if  he  should  be  familiar  with  it 
^'We  cannot  help  fancying,"  says  Ids 
lordship,  "  that  if  Franklin  had  been  bred 
in  college,  he  would  have  contented  him- 
self with  expounding  the  metres  of  Pin- 
dar, and  mixing  ai^ument  with  his  port 
in  the  common  room,  and  that  if  Boston 
had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  come  forth 
from  his  printing-house ;  or  been  driven 
back  to  it,  at  any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of 
the  critics,  after  the  first  publication  of 
his  Essays  in  the  Busy  Body."  Lord 
Jeffrey  considers  that  Franklin  became  a 
great  man  because  he  lived  in  his  younger 
days  away  from  a  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  literary  society.  (Our  inference 
is  drawn  from  the  whole  article,  and  not 
from  this  particular  extract)  He  at- 
tributes his  suocess  principally  to  what  he 
escaped.  And  what  did  he  escape?  Why, 
he  escaped  the  unwholesome  influence  of 
a  college  education,  and  the  society  of  re- 
fined and  learned  men,  and  enjoyed  in- 
stead (when  he  was  not  occupied  at  soap- 
boiling,  printing,  or  with  his  books,)  the 
society  of  coarse-minded  and  unlearned 
men!  Most  of  the  other  diplpmatists 
whose  lives  we  have  been  considering,  or 
propose  to  consider,  happily  had  similar 
privileges.  They  all  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage in  their  younger  days  of  a  freedom 
from  intelligent  and  cultivated  society; 
and  while  we  have  sought  for  the  germ 
of  their  suocess  in  the  irresistible  prompt- 
ings of  nature,  Lord  Jeffrey  would  ascribe 
it  to  their  having  escaped  those  great  evils, 
a  regular  education  and  the  contaminating 
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inflaeDce  of  refined  and  literary  society  ! 
"Well,  now,  did  you  ever?"  says  Mrs. 
Smith  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  No,  I  never." 
replies  Mrs.  Brown ;  and  these  comments 
comprise  all  we  have  to  say  in  reply  to 
his  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  heroes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Gen.  Hoche,  a  man 
who  seemed  to  oomhine  all  the  talent  and 
genius  of  Napoleon  with  greater  integrity 
and  amiability  of  character,  possessed  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  diplomacy.  From 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  son  of  a 
hostler,  many  would  suppose  that  the 
early  bending  of  the  twig  towards  diplo- 
macy, in  his  case,  as  far  as  education  that 
way  went,  must  have  been  very  slight. 
We,  however,  are  otherwise  minded.  We 
never  yet  knew  a  very  shrewd  horse- 
jockey,  who,  we  think,  would  not  make 
a  good  diplomatist  He  almost  invariably 
possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  quick  penetration  into  and  acute  dis- 
crimination of  character;  can  simulate 
and  dissimulate  well ;  knows  how  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  critical  dissection; 

"  Bat  keeks  thro'  er^iy  other  nun 
Wr  Bharpen'd,  dee  Inspection  ** 

It  will  be  recollected  with  what  indigp- 
nant  astonishment  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
learned  of  his  son  Sam's  discomfiture  in 
the  diplomatic  encounter  between  him 
and  the  '*  melancholy  chap  in  Mulberry." 
Considering  the  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation Sam  had  enjoyed,  running  the 
streets,  holding  horses,  sleeping  about  the 
markets.  &c..  old  Mr.  Weller  thought  it 
was  disgraceful.  Stable  boys  are  very  apt 
to  be  shrewd  and  sharp-witted,  and  we 
may  consider  Hoche's  education  as  rather 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  di- 
plomatic talent  Of  the  unhappy  fates 
which  awaited  upon  so  many  of  the  pro- 
minent actors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
there  are  but  few,  more  to  have  been  de- 
plored than  that  of  Gen.  Hoche. '  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine  after  having 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  capa- 
,city.  both  as  a  statesman  and  general. 
*Ali8on  almost  trembles  while  speculatmg 
upon  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  had  landed  with  his  army 
in  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  sagacity  of  no  single  statesman 
has  done  so  much  for  England,,  the  last 
century,  as  that  adverse  wind  he  encoun- 
tered, which  obliged  him  to  put  back  to 
France.  Napoleon  has  testified  to  his 
merits  as  follows: 

^  lloche  was  one  of  the  first  generals 
that  ever   France   produced.     He  was 


brave,  intelligent  abounding  in  talent^ 
decisive  and  penetrating.  If  he  had  land- 
ed in  Ireland,  he  would  have  succeeded. 
He  was  aocastomed  to  civil  war.  had  paci- 
fied La  Vendee,  and  was  well  adapted  for 
Ireland.  He  had  a  fine,  handsome  figure, 
a  good  address,  and  was  prepossessing  and 
intriguing."  Thiers  tells  us  that  he  was 
looked  upon  by  all  republicans  as  the 
only  man  who  could  singly  have  success- 
fully opposed  Napoleon.  He  was  certain- 
ly made  of  very  superior  stuff  to  what 
most  of  Bonaparte's  marshals  and  generals 
were  composed  o^  and  if  he  had  lived 
would  undoubtedly  have  proved  a  formida- 
ble rival  to  him.  The  French  Revolution,  it 
is  very  well  known,  was  exceedingly  pro- 
lific in  every  variety  of  villains,  from  the 
ominary  rascal  to  monsters  more  won- 
derful than  *'  the  anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders." A  man  who  occupied  about  a 
half  way  position  between  the  two,  was 
Fouch^,  the  notorious  chief  of  police  to 
Napoleon.  The  necessity  of  employing 
such  consummate  rascals  about  a  throne, 
we  think  clearly  enough  shows  why  it  is 
that  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  unmitigated  villanies  of  Fouch6,  he 
was  a  very  able  diplomatist.  Napoleon 
said  ''  he  could  worm  all  your  secrets  out 
of  you  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  uncon- 
cern." We  introduce  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him,  as  related  by  Alison,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  the  diplomatic 
skill  of  the  supple  and  unscrupulous 
scoundrel,  and  also  of  illustrating  what 
mighty  events  may  depend  upon  seem- 
ingly very  trivial  circumstances. 

^-  That  unparalleled  intriguer,  who  had 
been  in  communication  with  Wellington 
and  Metternich  all  the  time  he  was  chief 
minister  under  Napoleon,  had  promised  to 
furnish  the  English  general  not  only  with 
the  exact  moment  of  attack,  but  with  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Wellin?ton  was 
hourly  in  expectation  of  this  intelJigenee, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  know 
in  what  direction  he  should  concentrate 
his  forces ;  and  thence  it  was  that  he  lay 
motionless  in  his  cantonments.  How  he 
did  not  receive  it,  must  be  given  in 
Fouch6's  own  words :  '  My  agents  with 
Metternich  and  Lord  Wellington  had 
promised  marvels  and  mountains;  the 
English  generalissimo  expected  that  I 
should  at  the  very  least  give  him  the  plaA 
of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain  that 
the  unforeseen  attack  would  take  place  on 
the  I6th  or  I8th  at  latest  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  give  battle  on  the  17  th  to  the 
English    army   after    having    marched 
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right  oyer  the  Prussians  on  the  preoedmg 
day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust 
to  the  success  of  the  plan,  that  Welling^ 
ton,  deceived  by  false  reports,  believed  the 
openingof  the  campaign  might  be  defer- 
red till  the  beginning  of  July.  The  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon,  therefore,  depended  on 
a  surprise,  and  I  arranged  my  plans  in 
conformity.  On  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon.  I  dispatched  Madame 

D ,  furnished  with  notes  written  in 

cipher  containing  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  I  pri- 
vately dispatched  orders  for  such  obsta- 
cles at  the  frontierj  where  she  was  to 
pass,  that  she  could  not  arrive  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Wellington  till  after  the  event 
This  was  the  real  explanation  of  the  in- 
conceivable security  of  the  generalissimo, 
which  at  the  time  excited  such  universal 
astonishment' " 

It  was  owing  to  this  arch  intrigue,  it 
seems,  that 

**  There  was  a  Bonnd  of  reveliy  by  night, 
And  Belgtatn*s  capital  bad  gathered  then 
Ita  beaaty  and  its  chivalry :  '* 

And  to  him  too  we  must  suppose  that  we 
are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  verse  of 
poetry  from  which  the  above  lines  are  ta- 
ken. And  the  principal  services  he  ever 
rendered  mankind  are  no  doubt  traceable 
to  equally  direct  and  important  events. 
Had  Fouch^  never  lived,  we  think  the 
character  of  lago  would  have  continued 
to  be  regarded  a  much  greater  exag- 
geration upon  nature  than  it  now  appears. 
We  can  discover  no  particular  evidence  of 
any  early  bending  of  the  twig  in  his  case, 
through  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  towards  diplomacy.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  intend- 
ed by  his  father  for  the  same  profession ; 
but  being  physically  weak  he  was  sent 
away  from  home  to  receive  an  education. 
He  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  at  quite  an 
early  age  became  a  teacher  of  mathema- 
tics and  metaphysics.  As  a  metaphysi- 
cian we  think  he  must  have  entertained 
some  singular  notions.  He  must  have 
had  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  Augus- 
tus Tomlinson  school  of  philosophers. 

There  was  one  man  turned  up  by  the 
French  Revolution,  who,  although  no 
diplomalist  we  cannot  refrain  from  here 
giving  a  sketch  Alison  has  drawn  of  him. 
The  twig  must  have  received  an  awfiil 
wrench  in  his  case;  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  twisted  out  of  all  earthly 
shape  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Of 
all  the  monsters  of  the  French  Revolution 
or  of  any  other  revolution  that  ever  we 
read  of,  he  is  the  most  extraordinary. 


Judge  JefiHes,  when  compared  with  him, 
seems  like  quite  a  good  natured  and  ami- 
able man. 

^'Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  public 
accuser  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  his  name  soon  became  as  terrible  as 
that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France.  He 
was  bom  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a 
combination  of  qualities  so  extraordinary, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  established  by 
undoubted  testimony,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  fabulous.  Justice  in  his  eyes 
consisted  in  condemning;  an  acquittal 
was  the  source  of  profound  vexation  ;  he 
was  never  happy  unless  when  he  had 
secured  the  conviction  of  all  the  aocosed. 
He  required  no  species  of  recreation; 
women,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  of 
the  theatre,  were  alike  mdifferent  to  him. 
Sober  and  sparing  in  diet^  he  never  in- 
dulged in  excess,  excepting  when  with 
the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
when  he  would  at  times  give  way  to  in- 
temperance. His  power  of  undergoing 
fatigue  was  unbounded.  The  sole  recre- 
ation which  he  allowed  himself,  was  to 
behold  his  victims  perish  on  the  scailbld. 
He  confessed  that  that  object  had  great 
attractions  for  him.  He  might,  during 
the  period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an 
immense  fortune;  he  remained  to  the 
last  poor,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have 
died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  were  des- 
titute of  every  comfort,  their  whole  fur- 
niture, after  his  death,  did  not  sell  for 
twenty  pounds.  No  seduction  could  in- 
fluence him.  He  was  literally  a  bar  of 
iron  against  all  the  ordinary  desires  of 
men.  Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the 
prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his 
animation  was  such  that  his  countenance 
became  radiant  and  expressive." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 

**  Katare  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time," 

but  we  sincerely  hope  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  specimen  like  the  above, 
once  in  six  thousand  years,  and  not  re- 
peat the  monstrosity  ofbener. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  famous 
Mettemich  (who  as  a  diplomatist  was  , 
probably  nearly  the  equal  of  Franklin), 
because  being  the  son  of  a  public  func- 
tk>nary  of  some  distinction,  he  may  have 
been,  early  in  life,  thrown  among  diplo- 
matists, and  not  having  any  passion  for 
lockmaKing  or  other  mechanical  pursuits, 
may,  while  quite  young,  have  imbibed  a 
fondness  for  diplomacy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  on  the  political  boards  of  Europe 
for  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  last 
half  century. 
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There  is  another  case,  attended  with 
some  remaricable  circumstances,  bearing 
npon  this  subject,  which  we  cannot  omit 
to  give.  It  goes,  however,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,  that  'just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined ; ' — but  to 
be  viewed  we  suspect  as  much  with  re- 
ference to  early  education^  as  to  any 
natural  bias.  Franklin  Pierce,  before 
he  was  elected  President,  never  had 
credit  for  auj  remarkable  diplomatic 
skill ;  though  we  suspect  it  must  have 
always  existed  in  him,  as  in  Louis  Na- 
poleon, in  a  dormant  state,  but  requiring 
the  exercise  of  great  power  to  call  it 
forth.  He  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  phenomena 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  supposed  for  some  time  that  no 
man  had  a  constitution  tough  enough  to 
carry  him  through  a  presidential  term 
with  unimpaired  health,  unless  he  had 
worked  up  to  the  office,  i.  e.,  unless  he 
had  been  gradually  haraening  himself  to 
it  by  some  similar  process  to  that  by 
which  Mithridates  made  himself  proof 
against  poison.  Now  Pierce,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  had  not  been  subjected  to 
any  very  severe  tests  in  political  crucibles. 
TiUten  from  a  comparatively  quiet  and 
easy  life,  and  thrown  suddenly  into  the 
centre  of  political  turmoil  and  strife,  like 
a  man  elevated  at  once  over  regular  and 
veteran  officers  from  a  militia  captain  to 
a  generalissimo,  he  has  nevertheless  held 
the  office  a  whole  year,  and  grown  fat 
upon  it  I  Is  not  the  fact  an  incredible 
one  ?  Gen.  Harrison,  who  in  way  of 
preparation  for  the  presidential  chair, 
went  through  the  hardening  process  of  a 
long  border  warfare, — had  frequent  and 
terrible  fights  with  the  Indians,  and 
although  an  over  match  for  them  with 
their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives, 
was  killed  in  about  a  month,  by  the  more 
unrelenting  and  ruthless  warfare  of  poli- 
ticians :  Gen.  Taylor,  a  grim  and  swarthy 
old  warrior,  frostbitten,  sunburnt  and 
toughened  by  almost  a  whole  life  spent 
in  skulking  fights  with  the  savages,  and 
in  open  conflicts  with  the  Mexicans,  was 
supposed  to  take  to  the  presidential  chair 
good  health  and  an  iron  constitution. 
But  what  is  a  conflict  with  cruel,  cunning 
and  stealthy  savages,  to  that  of  keen- 
witted, sagacious  and  remorseless  politi- 
cians. He  bore  up  stoutly  for  a  year 
against  their  attadcs,  wearing  out  his 
strong  constitution  by  slow  degrees,  and 
then  died.  Polk,  a  cool-tempered,  stern, 
unexcitable  man,  somewhat  experienced 
in  political  matters,  but  not  very  old, 


struggled  manfully  through  one  term, 
and  had  life  enough  left  to  get  comfort- 
ably settled  at  home,  when  he  died. 

But  President  Pierce,  with  political  ex- 
perience comparatively  limited,  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  Marcy  on 
his  right  hand,  and  Gushing  on  his  left 
(both  unambitious,  inexperienced  men  with 
great  disgust  for  scheming),  remorselessly 
pelted  in  front  and  rear  with  hard  shells 
and  soft  shells,  and  diagonally  by  great 
and  little  giants,  and  yet  he  grows  fat, 

**  Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  Gods  at  once^ 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  oor  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so/a/  7  *' 

It  must  be,  that  he  eats  all  the  oysters, 
while  his  hard  and  soft  friends  quarrel 
about  the  shells. 

A  member  of  Congress,  a  short  time 
f^,  said  that  his  occupation  of  hotel- 
keeper  had  been  sneeringly  alluded  to.  and 
then  went  on  very  conclusively  to  show 
to  his  political  opponents,  as  we  thought, 
that  he  might  hang  out  with  the  same 
propriety  over  his  desk  in  Congress,  as 
over  the  door  of  his  hotel  at  home,  the 
sign,  '*  Accommodation  for  man  and  beast." 
The  political  pugilists  who  seek  to  pro- 
voke a  fight  with  him,  we  think  will  find 
themselves  as  cheerfully  accommodated 
as  travellers  no  doubt  do  at  his  tavern.  In 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  hotel  keepers, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  political  hotel 
keeper  at  the  White  House,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  President  Pierce's 
father  once  kept  a  tavern.  This  circum- 
stance at  once  accounts  for  the  diplomatic 
ability  of  President  Pierce,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined,"  for  every  one  knows  what 
an  excellent  school  a  tavern  is  for  the  en- 
couragement of  diplomatic  talent.  The 
management,  finesse,  discretion,  and  pru- 
dence there  taught,  must  avail  much  in 
making  a  diplomatist,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  education.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  probable,  that  President  JPierce 
received  an  early  bias  towards  diplo- 
macy, and  is  now  in  his  natural  ele- 
ment, consequently  growing  fat  upon  the 
office. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  consider- 
ing diplomatic  skill  with  reference  to  some 
traits  of  character,  which  are  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  a  very  bril- 
liant display  of  it 

A  distinguished  French  writer  whose 
life  was  chiefly  spent  among  ambassadors 
and  courtiers,  gives  precedence  to  certain 
qualities  for  a  successful  diplomatist,  which 
are  diametrically  the  opposite  of  those 
Chesterfield  so  much  lauds.  They  are  not 
brilliant  quahties,  but  are  solid,  reliable 
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ones,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
world.  They  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract : — "  "Wits  have  not  always 
been  good  ambassadors;  and  vain  men 
have  generally  been  the  dupes  of  the 
nation  that  they  were  sent  to  dupe.  The 
best  ambassador  is  the  plodding,  dull 
man.  who  proses  and  bores  his  hearers, 
until  he  has  fairly  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  those  whom  he  is  sent  to ;  such  char- 
acters have  generally  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  their  courts  what  they  wanted."  Yes, 
and  such  characters,  the  world  over,  are 
pretty  apt  to  succeed  in  gaining  whatever 
they  set  their  hearts  upon.  Our  own 
observation  of  the  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess which  waits  upon  those  persons  in 
every  department  and  sphere  of  life  who 
possess  these  qualities,  gives  us  an  un- 
dying faith  in  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tions. Who  vnll  hesitate  to  add  their 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  perseve- 
ring, energetic,  brazen-faced,  rhinoceros- 
skinned  dunce,  all  over  the  world,  meets 
with  twice  as  much  success  in  life,  as  the 
modest  sensitive,  quick-witted,  man  of 
genius^ 

.Chesterfield  and  Talle3rrand  were  un- 
doubtedly two  of  the  ablest  diplomatists 
the  world  has  produced,  and  were  also  two 
of  the  greatest  wits;  yet  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  former  to  the  effect,  that 
wit  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  success ; 
and  in  the  following  extract  which  we 
give  from  Chesterfidd,  he  may  be  con- 


sidered as  indorsing  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
vious French  writer. 

"  That  ready  wit,  which  you  so  partially 
allow  me,  may  create  many  admirers; 
but,  take  my  word  for  it  it  makes  few 
friends.  It  shines  and  dazzles  like  the 
noon-day  sun,  but,  like  that  too,  is  very 
apt  to  scorch ;  and  therefore  is  always 
feared.  The  milder,  morning  and  evening, 
light  and  heat  of  that  planet,  sooth  and 
calm  our  minds,  (xood  sense,  complai- 
sance, gentleness  of  manners,  attentions, 
and  graces,  are  the  only  things  that  truly 
engage,  and  durably  keep  the  heart  at 
long  run.  Never  seek  for  wit ;  if  it  pre- 
sents itself,  well  and  good ;  but  even  in 
that  case,  let  your  judgment  interpose ; 
and  take  care  that  it  be  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  body.  Pope  says  vexy 
truly— 

*  There  are  whom  heaven  ha«  blest  with  sbate  of  wl^ 
Tet  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it* 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too 
much  truth — 

*  For  wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  atrffe, 

Though  meant  each  other^a  aid,  like  man  and  wife.* " 

Hardly  any  two  other  men  could  be 
found  better  qualified  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  profitableness  or  unprofit- 
ableness of  wit,  than  Pope  and  Chester- 
field, for  both  of  them  had  a  very  unusual 
endowment  of  it 
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LITEBATUBK. 
Americaiy. — A  most  alarming  avalanche 
of  female  authors  has  been  pouring 
upon  us  the  past  three  months,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  new ;  and  we  have  allowed 
a  large  heap  of  books  to  accumulate, 
while  we  have  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them  and  classify  them. 
The  success  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Fanny 
Fern,  has  been  the  cause,  doubtless,  of 
this  rapid  development  of  female  genius, 
but  among  these  new  books  by  ladies,  we 
recognize  the  names  of  some  familiar  and 
popular  authors.  Nearly  all  of  these 
books  are  novels,  and  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  only  one  is  on  the  womanly  sub- 
ject of  cookery,  an  art  which  is  popularly 
imagined  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  gen- 
tle sex.  But,  if  we  wanted  to  say  an  ill- 
natured  thing  about  woman,  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  our  ever  being  guilty 


of,  we  should  say  that  all  the  good  cookeiy 
books  have  been  the  production  of  men. 
Certainly,  no  woman  has  yet  distinguished 
herself  by  a  treatise  on  the  cuUnary  art 
while  many  men  have.'  The  famous 
cookery  book  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  which  is  of- 
tener  alluded  to  than  read,  it  is  well 
known,  was  not  written  by  a  woman. 
Mrs.  Glasse  was  only  a  sell;  and  her 
witty  recipe  for  cooking"  a  hare  is  the 
only  recipe  of  hers  which  has  been  re- 
membered. If  there  has  ever  been  a  fe- 
male cook  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
known  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  kitchen 
in  which  she  worked,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  ignorant  of  her  name  and 
achievements.  All  the  renowned  dishes 
that  bear  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
have  been  the  productions  of  masculine 
genius,  and  we  should  be  as  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a  lady  had  invented  a 
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new  dish,  as  to  hear  of  a  lady  composer^ 
a  lady  architect,  engineer,  or  ship-builder. 
There  have  been  no  female  Udes,  Caremes, 
Vatels  or  Soyers ;  not  even  a  female  Bril- 
lat-Savarin.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
latter  is  Miss  Leslie  of  Philadelphia,  sister 
of  Leslie  the  painter.  She  has  published 
three  very  respectable  and  popular  works, 
on  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,  the  last 
of  which,  New  Receipts  for  Cooking^ 
has  just  been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  by 
Peterson  of  Philadelphia.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Miss  Leslie  has  been  a  pro- 
fessed cook,  and  therefore  her  receipts  can- 
not inspire  that  degree  of  confidence,  which 
the  brilliant  and  profound  instructions  of 
a  Soyer  might,  which  are  based  on  his 
own  experimental  knowledge,  and  on  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  sublime  art 
The  receipts  in  a  cookery  book  should  be 
written  in  a  style  not  only  elegant  and 
concise,  but  of  such  clearness  and  exact- 
ness that  misconstructions  should  be  im- 
possible, and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
though  Miss  Leslie  writes  with  great  ease 
and  fluency,  her  language  is  sometimes 
careless,  and  her  meaning  uncertain.  Then 
again,  it  is  with  pain  we  allude  to  the  fact, . 
but  it  is  too  evident,  that  she  thinks  too 
lightly  of  the  great  art  which  she  has  at- 
tempted to  give  instructions  in.  It  is  not 
with  her  as  it  was  with  the  great  masters, 
who  made  the  world  their  debtors  by 
their  exquisite  dissertations  on  pot-d-feu, 
puff  paste  and  other  kindred  topics,  an 
absorbing  pursuit ;  there  are  other  things 
in  the  world  she  regards  as  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  a  human  being  besides  pot-d- 
feu.  In  the  very  middle  of  her  book,  to  our 
consternation,  wo  came  upon  the  following 
receipt.  "An  excellent  way  of  im- 
pROTiNO  THE  HAIR."  This  is  followod  by 
a  receipt  "  To  clean  looking-glasses  ! " 
^  To  clean  Rings,  Brooches,  and  other 
Jewelry."  "  To  Expel  Fleas  I "  and  so 
on  through  a  few  pages  until  we  stumble 
again  upon  the  directions  for  making 
wafer  cakes,  and  stewing  terrapins.  Now 
this  is  very  characteristic  and  womanly, 
and  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  we 
prefer  to  see  women  womanly,  but  just 
consider  that  the  title  of  the  book  is.  New 
Receipts  for  Cooking  !  Between  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  relief  of  corns,  and  another 
for  preserving  Autumn  leaves,  we  find 
directions  for  broiling  Canvas  Back  Ducks. 
But,  don't  let  us  be  misunderstood  as  un- 
dervaluing Miss  Leslie's  receipt  book,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  contains  much  valuable 
information,  for  the  class  of  people  for 
whose  instruction  it  was  intended ;  the 
receipts  are  for  American  dishes  and  made 
comprehensible  to  the  American  House- 


wife, and  no  one,  we  presume,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  giv- 
ing more  information  than  she  promised. 
Such  a  book,  to  a  young  housekeeper, 
who  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
piano  than  pies  or  puddings, — and  nearly 
all  young  housekeepers  in  this  country, 
are  of  that  class — must  be  a  real  blessing. 
For  such,  especially.  Miss  Leslie  has  given 
copious  directions  for  '*the  selection  of 
suitable  articles,  in  preparing  breakfasts, 
dinners  and  suppers."  which  will  be  found 
not  the  least  instructive  part  of  her  vol- 
ume. There  are  the  combinations  of  very 
simple  elements  for  about  forty  different 
kinds  of  breakfasts,  some  of  which  have 
an  alarmingly  substantial  look;  as  the 
following,  for  an  Autumn  breakfast,  for 
instance :  *'  Pigeons  stewed  with  mush- 
rooms 5  fried  sweet  potatoes ;  boiled  to- 
matoes—muffins;  milk  toast,"  or  *•  hash- 
ed duck ;  ham  broiled ;  poached  eggs ; — 
flannel  cakes ;  toast." 

A  breakfast  like  that  might  serve  some 
delicate  people  for  a  dinner.  Under  the 
head  of  **  Economical  Dinners  for  Small 
Dinners,"  we  find  "  Veal  cutlets ;  cold 
ham;  spinach;  turnips;  potatoes;  poke; 
asparagus — baked  batter  pudding."  What 
poke  may  be  we  have  no  idea,  for  the 
name  is  new  to  us  on  a  dinner  bill,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  Miss  Leslie, 
as  she  includes  it  among  the  elements  of 
her  economical  dinners.  It  is  worth  find- 
ing out ;  for  economical  dinners  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  are  not  to  be  despised, 
and  if  poke  should  be  not  only  economi- 
cal, but  wholesome  and  palatable,  we 
don't  think  its  unsavory  name  should  pre- 
vent its  becoming  fashionable.  Under  the 
head  of  Christmas  Dinner,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  collection.  "Roast 
turkey;  cranberry  sauce;  boiled  ham; 
turnips ;  beets ;  winter  squash  ;  mince 
pies."  No  plum  pudding !  There  are  di- 
rections for  New  Year's  Dinner;  but 
New  Yorkers  never  eat  dinner  on'  New- 
year's  day.  Under  the  head  of  Very 
'  Nice  Family  Dinners  for  Spring,  we 
find  the  following :  ^*  Cat-fish  soup ;  roast 
lamb  with  mint  sauce ;  peas ;  asparagus ; 
spinach ;  ground  rice  pudding ;  goose- 
berry fool."  Very  nice,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  cat-fish  soup  and  gooseberry 
fool  have  an  odd  sound  to  us  who  are  not 
&miliar  with  those  luxuries.  There  are 
also  copious  instructions  for  dinner  par- 
ties, breakfast  parties,  and  oyster  suppers, 
and  those  who  need  instructions  in  the 
art  of  living  well,  will  not  suffer  if  they 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Leslie  and  eat  their  way  through  her 
toothsome  volume. 
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— Tlie  Master's  House,  hj  Logan. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  this  month 
from  noticing  this  new  work,  in  which 
southern  institutions  are  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  interest,  at  the  length  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  do.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished by  McElrath  of  this  city,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  production  of  a  well- 
known  literary  gentleman  who  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  Louisiana,  and  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  subject  whereof  he  writes. 
T^he  Master's  House  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  Uncle  Tom,  but 
it  is  in  no  manner  like  that  work.  There  is 
very  little  of  slave  or  plantation  life  in  it ; 
the  author's  aim  appears  to  have  been  to 
depict  the  society  and  social  usages  which 
a  purely  slaveholding  and  agricultural 
community  creates.  And  he  certainly 
has  done  this  with  great  power,  but.  of 
course,  not  without  exaggeration.  The 
scene  of  the  Master's  House  is  chiefly  in 
Louisiana,  but  it  commences  at  a  New 
England  village.  The  hero  of  impossible 
virtues  is  a  slaveholder,  but  all  the  other 
characters  are  of  a  very  different  type. 
As  a  story  the  book  has  no  merit,  as 
there  is  next  to  no  story  in  it ;  but,  as  a 
succession  of  sketches  of  local  scenery  and 
character,  it  has  very  considerable  merit, 
and  will  be  likely  to  attract  attention 
both  North  and  South. 

^Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View.  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  long  title  to  Col. 
Benton's  first  volume  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, a  book  from  which  we  have  an- 
ticipated much  piquant  and  profitable 
reading  since  we  first  read  the  announce- 
ment of  its  being  in  print.  The  second 
part  of  the  title  is  rather  more  significant 
and  definite :  Or,  A  History '  of  the 
Working  of  the  American  Government 
for  thirty  years,  from  1820  to  1850.  The 
first  volume  forms  a  book  of  739  closely 
printed  pages  in  double  columns,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  any  book  of  equal  mag- 
nitude has  been  published  during  the  pres- 
ent century  which  contains  so  little  that^ 
is  worth  preserving.  We  never  suspect- 
ed Mr.  Benton  of  being  a  great  man.  but 
we  never  imagined  that  his  reputation 
had  so  small  a  foundation  of  orignal 
power,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  from 
reading  his  Thirty  Years'  View.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton has  been  thirty  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  had  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  people  who  sent  him 
there ;  he  has,  during  all  that  time,  been 
master  of  himself^  and  enjoyed  greater  po- 
litical advantages  than  any  other  man  in 
the  nation ;  Nature  has  given  him  a  splen- 
did physical  constitution,  and  he  has  all 
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the  natural  advantages  of  a  g^at  orator — 
a  commanding  person,  a  grave  and  im- 
pressive manner,  and  a  stentorian  voice. 
He  has  led  an  irreproachable  life  in  all  the 
domestic  relations,  and  has  been  a  hard 
student ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  has 
ever  been  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  or  has 
ever  identified  his  name  with  any  great 
political  measure.  The  world  is  no  better 
for  his  having  served  thirty  years  in  the 
Senate.  The  great  achievement  of  his  po- 
litical life  seems  to  have  been  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  "  expunging  resolution,"  a 
trifling  piece  of  partisan  service  scarce 
worth  mentioning  in  a  grave  history. 
Col.  Benton's  book  is  not  a  history  of 
"  the  Working  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment," so  far  as  the  government  works 
itself  upon  the  character  of  the  people, 
but  simply  a  reporter-like  review  of 
what  the  government,  or  rather  the  dif- 
ferent governments  and  parties  of  the 
country  have  done  during  that  time,  the 
lion's  part,  of  course,  being  that  of  the  re- 
porter. But,  notwithstanding  the  great 
space  devoted  to  what  "  Mr.  Benton  said,'' 
"I  said,"  "I"  did,  wrote,  advised,  &c., 
the  author  does  not  play  a  prominent  part 
in  his  own  history.  He  was  always  a 
second  fiddle  to  a  Jackson,  or  a  Van  Bu- 
ren.  He  boasts  of  having  the  same  qual- 
ifications for  an  historian  that  were  pos- 
sessed by  Fox  and  Mackintosh,  inasmuch 
as  he,  too,  *^  had  spoken  history,  acted  his- 
tory, lived  history."  But,  a  man  may  do 
all  of  that  and  yet  not  be  a  good  histo- 
rian, as,  indeed,  Fox  and  Mackintosh 
were  not.  The  literary  merit  of  Col. 
Benton's  book  is  not  great ;  and  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  want  of  method  in 
the  production  of  so  methodical  and  ex- 
act a  compiler.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  in  the  volume  which  could  not  be 
found  in  a  file  of  the  Washington  papers, 
and  we  imagine  that  future  historians 
will  prefer  going  to  original  soui^ces  for 
the  materials  of  history.  But  there  are 
some  few  things  in  the  volume  which  are 
purely  Bentonian,  and  very  admirable  in 
their  way.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  biogra** 
phical  sketches  of  Mr.  Macon,  of  John 
Taylor  of  Carolina,  and  of  other  political 
worthies  whom  he  had  known  personally. 
He  appears  to  be  too  much  of  a  hero  wor- 
shipper to  be  himself  a  hero,  and  his  de- 
votion to  General  Jackson  is  too  absorb- 
ing and  intense  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
reliable  analysis  of  the  character  of  that 
remarkable  man. 

— Caproh's  History  of  CkUifomia. 
California  is  rather  young,  as  yet,  to  have 
a  written  history,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  all  the  authentic  information  that 
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can  be  gathered  in  relation  to  its  present 
condition ;  and  to  give  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  ahn  of  the  author  of  a  History 
of  California,  by  E,  &  Capron,  recent- 
ly published  bj  Jewett  &  Go.  of  Boston. 
The  early  history  of  the  country  is  rapid- 
ly glanoed  at,  hut  the  author  has,  very 
properly,  confined  himself  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  gold  State,  and  has  given 
»  good  deal  of  vi^uable  information,  much 
of  it  gleaned  by  personal  observation  and 
research,  in  a  plain  but  dear  and  readable 
style. 

— Sargent 8  Standard  Reader.  Eve- 
ry one  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
r^alar  school  education,  well  knows  the 
importance  of  a  Reader,  and  how  much  the  ' 
mature  taste  of  the  man  is  influenced  bv 
the  forced  reading  of  the  boy  at  school. 
Readers,  heretofore,  have  been  exceeding^ 
ly  imperfect,  and  many  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  compiled  with  but  little  in- 
telligent thought  or  care.  But  greater 
attention  has,  of  late,  been  paid  to  this 
class  of  books,  and,  one  of  the  best  of  them 
that  we  have  examined  is  the  First  Class 
Standard  Reader,  by  Epes  Sargent, 
which  has  been  lately  published  by  J.  0. 
Derby.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  great  care,  and  vnth  an  eye  not  only 
to  the  rhetorical  but  the  mord  character 
of  the  pieces  selected. 

*^  Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past 
and  Presentf^  gives  us  the  result  of  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson's  travels  in  the  regions 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  work  both  descrip- 
tive of  the  incidents  of  travel,  and  of  the 
fruits  of  scholarly  research.  The  journey 
was  b^un  in  the  month  of  January,  1853, 
and  continued  for  some  three  months. 
Mr.  Thompson  calls  his  sketches  ^-  photo- 
graphic views,"  because  they  were  taken 
at  the  time,  "  from  the  light  which  each 
view  itself  threw  upon  the  mind,  photo- 
graphed from  the  outward  upon  the  in- 
ward." Bat  we  do  not  always  find  in 
them  the  perfect  accuracy  which  the 
impression  implies,  although  they  are 
faithful  enough  to  convey  a  pretty  vivid 
expression.  It  is  difficult  to  write  any 
thing  about  Eg^vpt  at  this  day,  which 
shall  be  strictly  new,  except  in  the  way 
that  Lepsius  does  it,  by  unfolding  the 
meaning  of  new  discoveries,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  as  difficult  to  write  about  Egypt, 
and  not  be  interesting.  The  oldest  of  the 
nations,  by  the  wonderful  light  which  her 
iinburied  monuments  throw  upon  anti- 
quity, has  become  the  freshest  of  the 
nations,  and  her  tombs  possess  all  the 
novelty  of  interest,  of  a  modem  revolu- 
tion or  a  contemporary  war.  The  anti- 
quarian, the  linguist)  the  minologist,  and 
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the  Christian,  are  alike  absorbed  in  the 
revelations  which  the  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  disclosing,  from  the 
obscurities  of  a  once  almost  forgotten  past. 
Mr.  Thompson,  being  a  clergyman,  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  relations  of  Egyptian 
memorials  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
he  is  not  one  of  those  bibliotes,  who 
carries  his  reverence  for  the  latter,  to  the 
extent  of  insisting  upon  the  literal  inspi- 
ration of  every  letter  and  figure  as  they 
are  now  found.  He  admits  that  the 
Hebrew  computation  of  time  cannot  be 
reconciled  even  to  Poole's  short  method  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  and  frankly  adopts 
the  longer  dates  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
Nor,  in  doing  so,  does  he  fear  that  he  in- 
validates in  the  least,  the  real  contents  of 
revelation.  His  whole  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Egyptian  discovery  is 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  animated. 
■ ' —  We  remember  to  have  read  a  part 
of  Mr.  Hammond's  ^  Hills,  Lakes,  and 
Forest  Scenes,^^  when  they  were  first 
prmted  in  the  Albany  Daily  Register, 
and  were  charmed  with  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  feeling  which  they 
exhibited.  Now  that  his  sketches  of  the 
wilds  of  Clinton,  St  Lawrence,  and  Essex 
Counties,  with  their  primeval  scenes,  and 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are 
gathered  into  a  volume,  they  have  lost 
none  of  their  original  quality.  The  style, 
we  note  now,  is  slightly  too  ambitious 
here  and  there,  and  would  gain  by  sim- 
plicity, but  the  description  of  lone  lakes, 
silent  woods,  roaring  waterfalls,  and  all 
the  moving  accidents  of  fish  and  fowl,  are 
none  the  less  animated.  The  stories  of 
backwoods  life,  of  encounters  with  bears, 
snakes,  and  "IngensT*  niake  little  pre- 
tensions to  humor,  but  are  still  racy  and 
truthful,  and  have  the  genuine  smack  of 
nature  about  them.  In  these  branding 
days,  with  a  solstitial  sun  overhead,  and 
the  stones  of  the  pavement  hotter  than 
the  floor  of  Pandemonium,  it  fills  one. 
with  a  thrill  of  despair,  to  read  these 
pleasing  tales  of  the  cooling  forests  and 
brooks. 

—  The  "  Scripture  Readings^^  of  the 
Key.  John  Cummings  are  brief  comments 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  plain,  practical,  and  direct, 
and  do  not  aim  at  exegesis,  yet  the  perfect 
coolness  with  which  the  writer  treats 
some  parts  of  the  literal  text,  as  if  the 
difficulties  pointed  out  by  Christian  schol- 
ars had  no  existence,  is  almost  amusing. 
He  actually  contends  that  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  and  then  adds :  *^  Hitchcock 
believes  that  the  deluge  was  not  universal 
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You  can  read  his  reasons,  which  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  true  piety,  though 
not  satisfactory  to  me."  In  other  respects, 
these  comments  are  intelligent,  clear,  and 
Ibrcible,  showing  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  a  rare  power  of 
explanation,  with  occasional  eloquence. 

—  The  ''Tent  and  the  Altar''  is  by 
the  same  author,  and  contains  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  fathers.  '•  The  patriarchs," 
says  the  writer,  '*  lived  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  in  the 
youthful  days  of  the  human  race.  Each 
tent  was  a  little  world  revolving  round  its 
own  fireside.  Each  patriarch  was  a  prince, 
ruling  over  few  but  faithful  subjects.  All 
of  them  were  among  the  first  experiments 
of  grace  in  a  fallen  world,  the  first  proofs 
of  its  transforming  and  elevating  influ- 
ences." 

—  A  useful  little  book  is  "  Baker's 
ScJiool  MusiC'Bookj"  which  is  a  collec- 
tion 'of  songs,  chants,  and  hymns,  for 
juvenile  classes.  A  simple  system  of  in- 
struction in  music  is  first  given,  and  then 
illustrations  taken  from  popular  songs  and 
hymns,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  young. 

—  The  latest  number  of  the  fine  Bos- 
ton edition  of  the  British  Poets  contains 
the  poems  of  Falconer,  with  a  life  of  the 
poet  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  co- 
pious illustrative  notes.  Falconer's  verso 
is  not  the  most  vigorous  and  musical,  and 
yet  his  "Shipwreck"  has  no  little  fasci- 
nation in  it.  perhaps  as  much  from  its  fore- 
shadowing of  his  ouni  fate  as  from  its 
intrinsic  merits.  Ilis  minor  poems  are 
feeble  and  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

—  A  neat  and  complete  edition  of  the 
'^  Poems  of  Samtiel  Rogers"  \a&  been 
prepared  by  Epes  Sargent,  in  a  style 
quite  equal  to  his  late  edition  of  Gamp- 
bell.  It  contains  all  the  poems  that  the 
venerable  poet  has  published,  with  a  most 
agreeable  and  vivacious  life  of  the  author, 
to  which  the  memoirs  of  Moore,  Byron, 
and  other  contemporaries  have  helpied  to 
contribute.  Islr.  Sargent  has  a  rare  facil- 
ity in  culling  the  pleasant  things  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  puttmg  them  together  with 
discrimination  and  taste.  Those  who  read 
his  memoir  of  Campbell  will  be  eaeer  to 
get  his  remarks  on  Rogers,  which  are 
quite  as  authentic  and  none  the  less 
charming. 

—  Among  the  posthumous  works  of 
the  late  distinguished  divine  and  traveller, 
Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  was  one  called  "  Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn."  which  has  been 
ably  edited  by  his  friend.  Professor 
McuLiMTocK.  It  is  characterized,  as  the 
editor  says,  by  the  same  qualities  of  ex- 


cellence that  have  marked  Dr.  Olin^s 
previous  writings,  particularly  his  travels 
m  the  East.  ''  His  mind  was  singularly 
comprehensive  ;  but  at  the  same  time  had 
a  rare  facility  of  accurate  and  minute  ob-' 
scrvation ;  and  these  qualifications,  com- 
bined with  a  severe  and  conscientious 
truthfulness,  fitted  him  admirably  to 
write  books  of  travel.  He  does  not  give 
us  romance,  but  reality,  which  is  better ; 
he  tells  us  what  he  saw,  not  what  he 
dreamed."  At  the  present  time,  his  nar- 
rative of  his  sojourn  in  Greece  will  possess 
a  peculiar  value. 

—  No  complete  history  of  the  "  Pro^ 
testant  Church,  in  Hungary"  has  been 
prepared  previous  to  the  German  version, 
by  a  friend  of  Merle  D'Aubign6,  which 
Dr.  Craio  has  now  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  materials  have  been  drawn 
from  authentic  and  original  sources,  and 
we  have  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Reformation  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  in  every  particular. 
It  relates  to  Christian  experiences  that 
have  been  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
opens  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
martyrdom.  We  get,  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  some  impressive  glimpses 
of  the  political  condition  of  Hungary, 
under  the  rule  of  its  different  Houses. 

English. — The  author  of  the  "  Theory 
of  Human  Progression,"  who  now  an- 
nounces his  name  as  P.  E.  Dove,  has  re- 
deemed the  part  promise  of  that  work,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  ''Elements  of  Social  Sci- 
ence"  It  is  in  style  and  principle  very  nuich 
like  the  Theory,  quite  as  elaborate  in  logical 
forms,  and  quite  as  original  in  its  main 
purpose.  Mr.  Dove,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  that  the  Sciences  are  devel- 
oped in  a  strict  logical  order,  which  order 
is  also  their  chronological  order.  In  other 
words,  each  science  has  its  peculiar  ob- 
ject-noun, with  which  it  is  exclusively 
concerned,  but  the  study  of  which  leads 
inevitably  to  other  objects,  in  a  regular 
sequence.  Thus  arithmetic,  the  most  gene- 
ral or  comprehensive  of  the  sciences,  con- 
ducts us  to  algebra,  algebra  to  geometr3'. 
geometry  to  mechanics,  mechanics  to 
physics,  physics  to  chemistry,  chemistry 
to  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  and 
physiolo^  to  politics,  political  economy 
and  mor2fs,  &c  Each  succeedbig  science 
is  an  application,  on  higher  grounds,  of 
the  principles  of  those  sciences  that  pre- 
cede it,  and  cannot  be  perfected  until  its 
precursors  have  attained  a  considerable 
deginee  of  development.  But  when  those 
precursors  have  reached  a  positive  or  cer- 
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tain  state,  the  unfolding  of  the  others  be- 
comes a  matter  of  course.  As  soon  as  the 
mathematical  sciences,  the  force  sciences, 
the  physical^  the  chemical,  and  the  phy- 
siological sciences  are  more  or  less  com- 
plete, the  social  sciences,  by  which  are 
meant  politics  and  political  economy,  must 
arrive  at  a  greater  certitude  and  perfec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dove's  classification  of  the  sciences 
is  similar  to  Comte's,  and  yet  in  many  re- 
spects quite  different.  lie  Is  not  a  simple 
positionist,  like  Comte,  but  admits  of  in- 
tuitive or  metaphysical  truths  which 
Comte  rejects.  In  the  order  of  his  ar- 
rangement, too,  he  does  not  follow  pre- 
cisely the  same  sequence  as  Comte,  be- 
cause he  classifies  his  sciences  according 
to  the  relations  of  thought,  while  Comte 
classifies  according  to  the  dependence  of 
phenomena.  Mr.  Dove  was  accused,  by 
some  £nglish  review,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  **  Theory,"  of  having 
adopted  his  system  from  that  of  the  great 
French  philosopher;  but  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  the  critique, 
he  showed  that  there  were  essential  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  schemes ;  while 
he  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
his  book,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
works  of  his  contemporary.  It  was  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  two  thinkers, 
wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  should 
have  fallen  into  such  similar  trains  of 
thought ;  but  Mr.  Dove's  explanation  was 
60  satisfactory  as  to  acquit  him  at  once  in 
the  minds  of  all  candid  or  discerning  men 
from  the  charge  of  having  surreptitiously 
appropriated  the  labors  of  others. 

The  *•  Elements  of  Political  Science,"  is 
the  application  to  politics  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  theory.  The  object-noun  of 
politics,  according  to  that,  is  the  idea  of 
justice,  and  the  whole  and  exclusive  func- 
tion of  the  state  is  the  establishment  of 
justice  among  all  men.  The  legislator,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  benevolence, 
or  utility,  or  any  other  object,  but  justice. 
Other  objects  may  fall  legitipiatcly  within 
the  sphere  of  other  sciences,  but  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  deals  alone  with  equity  or 
social  justice.  This  statement  is  not  new, 
especially  in  this  country,  where  a  large 
class  of  political  thinkers  have  always 
made  the  chief  function  of  the  state  to 
consist  in  the  impartial  administration  of 
equal  law&  but  the  deduction  of  the  truth 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Dove,  and  the  illustrations  by 
which  it  is  enforced,  are  both  new,  and 
form  a  genuine  and  valuable  contribution 
to  political  literature.  Indeed,  the  work 
is  io  impoitant  in  many  aspects,  that  we 


hope  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  careful 
consideration  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  we  content  ourselves  with  a  wish 
that  it  may  be  speedily  republished  in 
this  country. 

— Among  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  was  a 
"  Supplement  to  Vacation  Bambles^^^  a 
book  giving  an  account  of  one  of  the 
learned  jurist's  ioumeys  on  the  continent. 
In  fetyle  and  character  it  resembles  the 
original  which  it  completes.  It  exhibits 
the  author  in  his  best  light,  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  graceful  writer,  fond 
of  relics,  the  gentler  arts,  nice  in  taste, 
poetic  in  sentiment,  but  never  pa.^ionate 
or  vehement  either  in  his  likings  or  dis- 
likings.  He  describes  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  in  a  kind  of  sober  enthusiasm 
which  has  enough  of  admiration  in  it  to 
kindle  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  but 
not  enough  to  make  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  It  is  in  vain  that 
one  looks  for  raptures  in  him,  and  yet  his 
observations  and  fancies  are  always  ge- 
nial and  agreeable.  We  have  marked 
several  passages  in  the  book  for  extract,  u 
but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one, 
an  episode  suggested  by  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Follett,  an  old  companion  at  tho 
bar,  as  he  read  it  in  the  travellers'  book  at 
a  hotel  in  Naples.  It  is  a  brief  but  strik- 
ing commentary  on  the  life  of  a  brilliant 
and  successful  lawyer.     He  says : 

"  Before  me  Uy  an  expiring  relic— for  the  writer 
was  stricken  mortAlly  when  he  traced  it— of  a  life  of 
the  moat  earnest  endeavors,  and  the  most  brllliaut 
Buccesses— a  life  loved,  prized,  chcrLnhcd,  honorwl, 
beyond  the  common  lot  even  of  disUn{niislie<l  men— 
the  life  of  an  advocate  who  had  achieved,  with  trinm- 
phant  ease,  the  foremost  place  in  a  profesv^^ion,  which 
in  its  exercise  involves  intimate  panicipation  with 
the  interests,  hopes,  fears,  pilsslons,  aflfcctlon?,  and 
Tlcisaitt^des  of  many  lives ;  the  life  of  a  politician  aii- 
mired  by  the  first  assembly  of  freemen  in  the  world, 
idolized  by  partisans,  respected  by  opponents,  es- 
teemed by  the  best,  consulted  by  the  wisest,  whose 
declining  health  was  the  subjijct  of  solicitude  to  his 
sovereign— quenched  in  its  prime  by  too  prodigal  a 
use  of  its  energies;  and  what  remains?  A  name 
dear  to  the  affections  of  a  few  friends;  tho  waning 
ims^e  of  a  modest  and  earnest  speaker;  and  the 
q>1endid  example  of  success  embodied  In  a  fortune  of 
20(1,000/.,  acquired  in  ten  years  by  tho  labors  M'hich 
hastened  its  extinction — are  all  this  world  possessi-s 
of  Sir  William  Follett  The  poet's  anticipation, 
'Kun  omnis  moriar,^  so  far  as  it  indicates  earthly 
daration,  has  no  place  in  the  sur^  iving  vestiges  of  his 
career.  To  mankind,  lo  his  country,  to  his  profeKSion, 
he  has  left  nothing;  not  a  measure  conceived,  not  a 
danger  averted,  not  a  principle  vindicated ;  not  a 
speech  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation  ;  not  a 
striking  image,  not  an  allecting  Si^ntJraent;  In  his 
death  the  iM»wor  of  mortality  is  Buprome.  How 
strange — how  sadly  strange — that  a  course  so  splendid 
should  end  In  darkness  so  obecure  I " 

The  same  lament  is  applicable  to  every 
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mtellectual  career,  which  is  not  connected 
with  literature;  for  books  are  the  only 
amber  in  which  the  precious  thoughts  of 
genius  can  be  preseryed. 

— One  of  the  many  evils  of  the  existing 
attempt  at  war,— for  thus  far  it  is  little 
more  than  attempt, — is  the  multitude  of 
books  that  are  printed  about  Russia  and 
Turkey.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  on  these 
subjects,  without  mentioning  pamphlets, 
issued  within  the  last  two  months.  Some 
are  personal  memoirs,  others  compilations 
from  older  books,  and  others  mere  politi- 
cal catchpennies.  A  few,  however,  throw 
light  upon  the  structure  of  the  8emi-bal^ 
barous  societies  of  both  nations,  and  by 
skimming  them  one  gets  occasionally  a 
good  thing  or  two.  In  Dr.  Lbe's  "  Last 
Days  of  Alexander  and  First  Days  of 
NicholaSj^^  we  find  this  anecdotb  told  in 
illustration  of  the  universal  corruption 
which  prevails  in  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration. 

**  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  wm  at  one  of  the 
military  colonies  a  few  jeara  ago  (in  a  toar  of  inspoo- 
ti»n),  he  went  round  visiting  every  honae ;  and  oq 
every  table  he  foand  a  dinner  prepared,  one  of  the 
principal  artlclea  of  which  consisted  In  a  yoang  pig 
roasted.  The  Prince  Yolbonsky  sospected  there  was 
Bome  trick,  and  cat  off  the  tail  of  the  pig  and  put  it  in 
bis  pocket  On  entering  the  next  house,  the  pig  was 
presented,  but  without  the  tall :  upon  which  Prince 
Volhansky  said  to  the  emperor,  *  I  think  this  an  old 
friend  t '  The  emperor  demanded  his  meaning,  when 
ho  took  out  the  tall  from  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to 
the  part  ftom  which  It  had  been  removed.  The  em- 
pemr  did  not  relish  the  jest,  and  It  was  supposed  this 
piece  of  pleasantry  led  to  the  princess  diqe^aoeb" 

It  was  not  uncommon,  we  have  been 
told,  in  former  days,  when  the  specie  in 
the  banks  of  Wall-street  was  to  be  inves- 
tigated, for  boxes  of  gold  to  be  sent  about 
from  bank  to  bank,  d  la  roasted  pig  in 
Russia.  The  same  author  asserts  that 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  he  has  car- 
ried on  an  uninterrupted  war  of  twenty- 
eight  years  with  the  Circassians  at  an 
annual  loss  of  20,000  lives,  or  of  nearly 
600,000  lives  in  all.  In  the  two  cam- 
paigns against  Turkey,  1828-29,  some 
300,000  perished  by  sword  or  pestilence, 
and  in  the  various  campaigns  against  Per- 
sia, Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  losses  were 
no  less  enormoiLS.  It  seems  to  cost  con- 
siderable to  maintain  order  in  Europe,  if 
we  may  judge  from  these  statements  ! 
— Another  writer  on  Russia,  Ivan  Gol- 

oviN.— of  whom  we  gave  a  biographical 
^l^gketch  in  an  early  number  of  the  Month- 
jv    *g^a  Russian  himself  by  birth. — in  his 

'^  fh*ions  of  Russia  and  Turkey^^^ 
S?w  p^;.Ji)ad  account  of  Nicholas,  whom 
M^Clintoci?^^  '^  false-hearted,  cruel,  re- 
SiSr"'j;s,V^^^'^^*^^""    ^^"^^^ 


**  Europe  does  not  yet  know  this  man.  H^  Is 
thought  to  have  talcnta,  and  he  has  only  vioesi  Hi»- 
teiy  win  only  be  ponied  which  tStlo  to  give  him— 
*  A  orowned  Don  Qnizota,'  *  A  driU-sergeant  spoUed, 
or  *  A  woman-whipper.'  Haynau  was  only  bis  pupil 
We  could  give  the  names  of  women  whom  Kicholas 
has  caused  to  be  whipped  by  the  poUcc  for  the  crime 
of  Liberalism;  and  so  true  is  it,  that  at  8t  Peters- 
burg any  body  can  tell  you  how  these  aifeirs  «re 
managed.  In  Act,  the  Busslaos  are  so  broken  into 
despotism,  that  they  look  on  it  as  quite  natural  that 
women  should  be  punished,  aod  punished  by  the 
whip.  *  *  When  Pushkin,  the  greateet  poet  of 
Busala,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  adventurer,  and  the 
people  were  crowding  round  the  house  where  he  lay, 
Kicholas,  in  his  Jealousy,  allowed  the  Frenchman 
who  had  killed  him  la  the  duel  to  eecape;  anil, 
meeting  Kryloil^  the  Ikbnlist,  he  aald  to  him,  *  What 
a  pity  that  Pushkin  is  dead.'  *  Bire,  it  is  an  lirepars- 
ble  loss,'  answered  the  old  man.  *  Tea,  he  gave  ex- 
cellent dinners,*  replied  the  Emperor,  who  was 
speaking  of  Count  Ifossln  Pushkin,  who  had  died  at 
Moscow  some  months  before.  What  exquisite  taste! 
Lermontofl;  another  eminent  Kuseiao  poet,  died,  and 
Nicholas  ezdaimed— 'He  lived  like  a  dog,  and  be 
has  died  like  oneP  Syldeoff  was  a  distinguished 
lyric  poet  Kichdas  banged  him!  That  is  his  way 
of  treating  Buaslan  talent  Polqjaleff  was  another 
young  poet  of  Liberal  tendencies.  Nicholas  called 
him  to  him  and  embraced  him.  Every  body  believ- 
ed  that  he  meant  to  take  him  into  Ikvor.  He  maila 
hhn  a  soldiw;  and  when  the  poet  died,  a  friend, 
wishing  to  find  his  body,  was  told  to  go  and  look 
among  the  boxes  which  are  used  as  coffioa  fiv  the 
common  soldiers  I  Sakoloibky  wrote  some  spirited 
verses  sgainst  the  Czar.  His  Judges  asked  him 
whether  he  had  not  hurled  his  fiercest  invectives 
against  God?  *Yes,*  replied  the  poet,  *  knowing 
that  Ood  is  more  merdftil  than  the  Gkar.*  He  w&n 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  which  he  never  quitted, 
lave  as  a  oorpee.  Even  at  this  very  moment  Nicho- 
las is  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Boknnln,  whom  he 
is  pledged  to  Austria  to  keep  Immured  in  prison. 
IHsgust  prevents  our  continuing  the  sad  list  of  ric- 
ttms,  and  we  will  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning 
a  single  fiict,  to  show  his  mode  cf  treating  female 
poeta  Madame  Sastoptchln  wrote  some  venes  euii- 
tled  *The  Husband  and  the  Wife.*  The  husband  U 
Bnssla,  and  the  wife  is  PoUmd.  and  the  poet  sbowsi 
that  if  they  do  not  love  one  another,  it  is  for  want  of 
a  proper  understanding.  Madame  Bastoptchin  wss 
exiled  to  Moscow ;  the  Court  goes  there,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  the  Empress  meets  the  exile  at 
Madame  Neasehx)de*^  and  Invites  her  to  a  ball  at  the 
palace.  As  soon  as  Nicholas  sees  her,  he  ordeis  her 
toquitthepslacel* 

We  add  some  other  anecdotes  of  the 
same  Impeilal  personage  from  the  same 
volume. — 

*^At  the  Female  Orphan  institution,  St  Peters- 
burg, there  is  the  nursery  for  governesses,  placed  un- 
der the  orders  of  Count  YlelhiegourskL  One  of  the 
young  ladies  found  herself  in  an  interesting  condi- 
tion, and  became  a  mother,  without  the  superintend- 
ents being  able  to  indicate  precisely  which  of  them  it 
was.  The  Emperor,  fhrious,  proceeded  to  the  place 
in  person.  He  harangued  the  young  ladles,  and  de- 
clared that  unlees  tlie  guilty  one  named  herscIA  be 
would  cause  them  all  to  be  visited  by  profesoionsl 
men;  and  that,  if  she  did,  she  should  be  pardunod. 
No  one  presented  herselt  and  the  0«ar  left  the  house, 
giving  himself  up  to  a  rage  which  is  difficult  to  de- 
pict   As  he  passed  through  the  corridor,  om  of  the 
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•tadcBto  Qavw  hntOf  ftt  Ma  IImC,  and  dMlM«d  that; 
to  aaye  ber  oomiMuiiona  from  an  aAroiit,alM  Mnftas- 
•dbenelf  guilty.  NiehoIaB  kicked  bar  awsf  with 
his  Ibot,  njlng;  *lt  waa  too  late.'  la  not  that  a  tratfe 
worthy  of  Callgalaf  •  •  At  Hooeow,  Nieholaa 
one  day  vlalted  the  hoepttala.  At  the  Hartenaky 
Hoeplt^  an  tnyalid  old  man  raiaed  himaelf  In  hia 
bed,  and  aald,— •*  Yonr  Vaj/ulj^  at  laat,  moat  know 
bow  th«y  treat  n&  The  dying  generally  apeak  the 
tnitfa,  bat  Czan  do  not  like  to  listen  to  It'— ^  Speak, 
yoa  raaeall'  exclaimed  Nicholas;  *bat  If  yon  are 
vnlacky  enough  to  utter  a  alngle  word  that  doea  not 
prore  to  be  true,  Tli  have  yoo  flogged  to  death.* 
And  there  waa  an  ezpraaalon  ao  Satanie  In  the  look 
and  geatarea  of  the  Autocrat,  that  the  old  man  loat 
tbe  aae  of  hla  speech;  he  became  pale,  MI  back  apon 
htt  pallet,  and  never  apoke  agalo.^ 

We  suspect  from  the  nature  of  many  of 
the  stories  in  these  hooks,  that  they  are 
gotten  up  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  English  market 

— We  have  just  spoken  of  a  work  in 
proGe.  left  by  the  late  Justice  Talfourd,  but 
the  English  journals  contain  also  extracts 
from  a  drama  found  among  his  papers. 
It  is  a  historical  tragedy  in  flye  acts, 
called  the  Castilian,  and  founded  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Commons  of  Castile,  un- 
der Don  John  de  Padilla,  against  Cardinal 
Adrian,  the  regent  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
As  he  has  drawn  Padilla,  at  the  same 
time  an  ardent  patriot,  a  devoted  royalist, 
»  conservative  politician,  and  a  leader  of 
rebels,  he  has  had  great  difficulties  in  re- 
conciling such  seemingly  opposite  traits  of 
character,  but  the  motive  of  his  rebellion 
is  derived  from  certain  personal  outrages 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  mdigna- 
tion  consequent  thereon,  artfully  inflamed 
hj  his  wife.  The  several  personages  are 
discriminated  with  great  truth  and  fidelity, 
as  the  plot>is  unfolded,  with  considerable 
narrative  skill,  but  the  play  is  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  stage,  and  awakens  no 
vivid  interest  in  the  reading.  Talfourd, 
though  somewhat  of  a  poet,  was  not  a 
dramatist^  and  such  of  his  plays  as  have 
reached  a  moderate  degree  of  success,  owe 
it  to  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  knowledge  of  stage  busi- 
ness, which  they  display,  rather  than 
their  dramatic  merits,  ue  wants  vigor 
and  boldness,  while  he  refines  too  much, 
both  in  words  and  sentiment,  to  produce 
vivid  impressions  on  a  miscellaneous  au- 
dience. Single  lines  and  particular  pas- 
sages of  his  plays  will  be  remembered, 
but  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  attain  a  per- 
manent fame. 

— A  work  which  is  receiving  no  little  at- 
tention just  now  from  the  English  Re- 
views, is  Db.  Waaoen's  *'  Treasures  or 
Art  in  Great  Britain,''  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  art  galleries  of  that 
omntiy  that  has  appeared.    It  not  only 


f'ves  a  (nil  history  of  Art  in  Great 
ritain,  but  intelligent  and  discriminating 
criticisms  of  all  the  leading  pk^tures,  with 
judicious  characterizations  of  the  promi- 
nent modem  British  artists.  The  author 
is  a  learned  German,  well  known  /by  his 
previoan  writings  on  Art,  who  spent  ma- 
ny months  in  England,  visiting  collection 
after  collection,  with  a  view  to  an  accurate 
description  of  the  whole.  All  the  great 
houses  whioh  contain  galleries  of  pktures, 
engravings,  or  statuary,  appeir  to  have 
been  freely  opened  to  him,  and  he  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunities.  In  no 
country  in  the  world,  hardly  excepting 
Italy,  are  there  more  fine  pictures  than  in 
England ;  but  unlike  those  of  Italy,  they 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  public. 
Belonging  to  private  gentlemen,  they  are 
shut  up  m  their  town  or  country  man- 
sions, and  it  is  only  on  particular  days,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  friends^  that  the 
stranger  is  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  them.  On  the  continent  it  is  difierent, 
for  nearly  every  gallery  there  is  as  open 
as  it  could  be,  if  it  were  a  common  posses- 
sion of  the  people.  All  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  present  yourself  at  the  door,  be- 
tween snnrise  and  sunset,  to  gain  admi»- 
Bk>n,  and  you  may  remain  as  long  as  you 
please,  or  come  as  often  as  you  please, 
during  these  hours.  The  continental  galle- 
ries ar&  therefore,  better  known  than 
those  of  England ;  but  few  of  them,  ex- 
cept the  world-famous  collections  at 
Romc^  Florence,  Venice,  Dresden,  and 
Madrid,  are  superior  in  the  extent  or 
wealth  of  their  contents,  to  those  of  Dev- 
onshire House,  Chalsworth,  Apsley  House, 
Mr.  Rogers'fik  the  British  Museum,  ibc. 
We  should  like  to  extract  some  or  Dr. 
Waagen's  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  following 
estimate  of  Turner,  whose  merits  are  so 
variously  appreciated,  must  suffice : 

*  or  all  theEngUah  palntera  at  the  period  of  mjr 
vMt  to  England,  I  knew  the  leaat  of  Tomer,  having 
aeen  rery  few  of  hla  worka,  and  thoae  alnMMt  enttra- 
17  of  hia  later  time.  In  mj  two  last  visita,  1850  and 
1851, 1  endearored  to  repair  this  omiaaion,  and,  har- 
lag  aoooeeded  in  examining  a  nnmber  of  bia  plctarea 
and  drawinga  of  the  moat  variona  perioda,  I  feel  my- 
aelf  qoalifled  to  give  mj  deliberate  optaion  upon 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  Tomer  waa  a  man  of 
marveUouB  gentoa,  oooopying  aome  aneb  plaoe  among 
the  English  landseape-palntera  of  oor  day  aa  Lord 
Byron  among  the  modem  English  poeta.  In  point 
of  &ct,  no  landscape-painter  baa  yet  appeared  with 
Buoh  yerBBtility  of  talent  His  historical  landac^Mf 
exhibit  the  moat  exqoislte  feeling  for  beaoty  of  ttnea 
and  eflbet  of  lighting:  at  the  same  time  he  haa  the 
power  of  making  them  expreaa  the  most  varied 
mooda  cf  nature— a  lofty  grandeor,  a  deep  and  gloomy 
mdancholy,  a  aonny  cbeerflnlnefla  and  peace,  or  aa 
oproarofall  the  elements.  Bolldlnga  he  alao  treata 
with  pecohar  IbUotty;  while  the  aea,  in  its  moefe  y- 
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ried  aspect,  is  equally  snbsorrlentto  his  magic  brush. 
His  views  of  certain  cities  and  localities  inspire  the 
spectator  with  poetic  feelings,  snch  as  no  other  pain- 
ter crer  czcitod  in  the  same  degree,  and  which  Is 
chiefly  attribatable  to  the  exceeding  pictnresqnencss 
of  the  poiit  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the  heanty  of  the 
lighting.  Finally,  he  treats  the  most  common  little 
subjects,  snch  as  a  group  of  trees,  a  meadow,  a  shaded 
stream,  with  such  art  as  to  impart  to  them  tho  most 
picturesque  charm.  I  should,  therefore,  not  hesitate 
to  recognike  Turner  as  the  greatest  landiBcape-painter 
of  all  times,  but  for  his  deficiency  in  one  indispensa- 
ble  element  in  every  perfect  work  of  art,  namely,  a 
eoond  technical  basi&  It  is  true  that  the  plctnrea 
and  drawings  of  his  earlier  and  middle  period  over- 
flow with  an  abundance  of  versatile  and  beautifhl 
thoughts,  rendered  with  great  truth  of  nature  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  historical  landscapes  never  possess 
the  delicacy  of  gradation  and  the  magical  atmo^here 
of  Claude,  nor  hisrealistlo  works  tho  Juicy  transpa- 
rency and  freshness  of  a  Buysdael ;  while  many  of 
his  best  pictures  have  lost  their  keeping  by  subse- 
quent darkening,  and  with  it  a  great  portion  of  their 
value.  In  his  later  time,  however,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  aimed  gradually  rather  at  a  mere  indication 
than  a  representation  of  his  thonghts,  which  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  became  so  superficial  and 
arbitrary  that  it  is  sometimes  diflJcult  to  say  what  he 
really  did  intend.  Not  that  I  overlook  even  in  these 
pictures  the  frequent  extraordinary  beauty  of  compo- 
sition and  lighting,  which  render  them  what  I  should 
rather  call  beautiful  souls  of  pictures.  Tho  raptures, 
therefore,  of  many  of  Turner's  countrymen,  who  pre- 
fer these  pictures  to  those  of  his  early  period,  I  am 
not  able  to  share,  bat  must  adhere  to  the  sober  con- 
viction that  a  work  of  art,  executed  in  this  material 
world  of  ours,  must,  in  order  to  be  quite  satls&ctory, 
have  a  complete  and  natural  body,  as  well  as  a  beau- 
tiful souL" 

— Among  the  books  just  issued,  or  an- 

noiinoed  in  England,  we  may  note  the 

followinp: :    Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Common- 

'  Place  Book,"  the  third  volume  of  Lord 

John  Russell's  "  Mcmortala  and  Corre- 

2}ondence  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  "  and 
so  the  eighth  volume  of  "  Moore^s  Me- 
inoirs,"  by  the  same  editor; — ^a  volume 
pf  original  letters  by  James  Boswell,  Dr. 
Johnson's  toady — a  life  of  Amelia  Opie, 
from  her  own  diaries,  by  Mrs.  Bright- 
well, — the  ^^  Institutes  of  Metaphysics^ 
or  the  theory  of  Knowing  and  Bcingj*^ 
by  Professor  F errier, — the  third  volume 
of  Sir  A.  Alison's  ^^Ifistory  of  Europe^^^ — 
the  ^'"American  at  Home"  by  Judge 
Ilaliburton) — besides  new  novels  by  Mrs. 
Marsh,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  TroUope, 
and  tho  author  of  Mar^ret  Maitland. 

— The  "  Working  Women  of  the  last 
Half  Century,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas 
Balfour,  is  an  attempt  to  make  known 
to  posterity  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Sherman.  Mrs. 
Mary  Duncan,  Mrs.  Judson,  Sarah  Mar- 
tin, and  Hannah  Kilham. 

— BuLWER  is  said  to  be  writing  a  novel 
in  which  the  spirit-rappings  are  to  form  a 


part  of  the  machinery,  and  in  order  to  be 
accurate  in  his  use  of  the  new  element  he 
is  studying  the  subject  carefully,  and  by 
personal  examination. 

— A  History  of  England  in  Rhyme  is 
not  a  novelty  in  its  design,  for  there  have 
been  a  great  many  attempts  to  describe 
the  events  from  "the  Conquest  to  the 
Restoration"  in  verse;  but  it  is  some- 
what new  in  its  execution,  as  our  readers 
will  observe  by  the  subjoined  specimen. 

KinK  Henry  had. 
As  It  appears, 
With  CathMne  liv'd 
For  eighteen  years. 

e  e  e 

A  Queen  she  was 
Of  modest  mind. 
Whose  temper  was 
Moat  sweet  and  kind. 

The  Kins,  howe'er, 
▲t  eourt  had  seen 
A  beauty,  nam'd 
Anna  Boleyn, 

And  had  for  her 
8uch  fancy  ta>n, 
Ou  Gath>ine  he*d 
Not  leok  again. 

But  Anna  he 
Would  have  for  wife, 
Howe'er  it  might 
Occasion  strife. 

While  thouirhtB  like  these 
Torment  hia  brain. 
Their  utterance 
He  can't  restrain. 

"  Ah,  Kate,  of  yon 
**  I  don't  complain ; 
"But  that  sweet  girl 
**  I  must  obtain. 

*<Mv  wish,  indeed, 
«*Imust  ftilfll, 
•♦  For  wed  that  »irl 
"ImustandwllL'' 

Think  of  a  hundred  pa<jes  of  such  stuff, 
meant  for  "  the  Hope  of  England,  of  three 
years  and  downwards." 

— Dr.  SoLGER,  whose  lectures  on  Eu- 
rope gave  pleasure  to  select  and  intelli- 
gent audiences  in  this  city,  has  recently 
put  forth  a  work  called  "  The  Slates- 
System  of  Europe,"  an  exposition  of 
modem  functionaryism  and  diplomacy,  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  is  treated  as  the 
head  Satan,  and  the  whole  plan  of  ruling 
the  many  by  mystification  and  fraud  is 
detailed.  Dr.  Solger  writes  with  vigor, 
and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modem  history.  He  is  a  Russian  refu- 
gee, and  of  course,  liberal  in  his  political 
sentiments. 

^^Phemie  Millar j^'  by  the  author  of 
the  Kinncars,  is  just  now  the  leading  story 
with  tho  British  booksellers.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  Scottish  life  in  a  small  fishing 
town  of  Fifeshire,  and  is  told  with  much 
humor  and  a  deep  insight  into  character. 
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One  reviewer  calls  it  the  fireshest  and 
pleasautest  novel  of  the  day. 

Fa£mch.— The  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  great  French  Scientist, 
FsAKCis  Araoo,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  M. 
J.  A.  Barral  is  preceded  by  biographical 
notices  of  this  author.  It  opens  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  Arago's  labors  by  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldty  but  the  most  interesting  part  is  an 
autobiography  of  his  earlier  years  by  the 
savant.  lie  was  bom  in  lt86,  as  he  is 
particular  to  state,  beoiuse  he  had  been 
accused  in  taking  part  in  the  excesses  of 
the  first  French  revolution.  He  admits 
that  when  a  mere  urchin  he  gave  a  lance- 
thrust  to  a  fugitive  Spanish  soldier,  an  act 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  was 
not  of  an  age  to  take  any  prominent  part 
in  the  events  of  that  time.  A  natural 
aptitude  for  mathematics  induced  him  to 
aspire  to  a  place  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  he  presented  himself  for  examination 
with  perfect  confidence  of  success.  But 
a  fellow  townsman  had  ^ust  been  rejected, 
and  Monge,  the  examiner,  advised  him 
not  to  apply.  His  answer  was,  ''My 
comrade  knows  more  than  would  seem 
from  his  failure ;  at  any  rate  I  hope  to  be 
more  successful,  though  your  warning  is 
calculated  to  intimidate  me."  M.  Monge 
growled  out — "  the  old  excnse  of  the  ig- 
norant," and  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
tion, wherein  he  found  the  candidate  so 
skilful,  that  he  covered  him  with  em- 
braces and  plaudits.  The  famous  Ecole 
Polytechnique  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  well  managed  in  those  days.  One 
of  the  Professors,  M.  Hassenfratz,  was 
so  incompetent  that  the  students  used,  in 
thdr  demonstrations,  to  fall  into  errors 
purposely,  to  make  sport  of  his  ignorance. 
'When  he  wished  to  pose  a  scholar," 
says  a  critique  of  the  work  in  the  Aihe^ 
nctumj  ''he  began  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner, which  excited  humorous  opposition." 
^  M.  Leboullanger,"  said  he  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  you  have  seen  the  moon,  have  you 
not?" — "Na  sir,"  was  the  unexpected 
answer. — "  AVhat,  sir ;  never  seen  the 
moon?"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  who 
had  prepared  some  puzzling*  question.  In 
>pite  of  his  indignation,  the  student  ob- 
ainately  kept  to  the  same  answer.  He 
lad  heard  of  the  moon,  it  was  true ;  but 
lad  never  seen  it  Roars  of  laughter 
iUTSt  out  on  every  side ;  and  from  that 
lay  forth  the  authority  of  poor  M.  Has- 
«nfratz  was  eone  for  ever. 

M.  Arago  anbrds  us  some  curious  revfr- 
ations  of  the  way  in  which  men  of  sci- 


ence and  learning  were  treated  by  their 
Imperial  patron.  When  he  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Institute,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  presented  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  His  Majesty.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Emperor,  returning  from  mass, 
reviewed  the  crowd  of  savants^  artists, 
and  litterateurs,  decked  out  in  gi-ecn 
coats.  M.  Arago  professes  himself  shocked 
at  the  eacemebs  with  which  the  men  of 
mind  sought  for  notice  from  the  man  of 
force.  *•  You  are  very  young,"  was  Na- 
poleon^s  first  observation ;  "  what  is  your 
name?"  The  astronomer's  right-hand 
companion  took  the  answer  out  of  his 
mouth,  saying,  "  His  name  is  Arago."— 
"  What  science  does  he  cultivate  ? " — 
"He  cultivates  Astronomy,"  put  in  the 
left-hand  neighbor. — "What  have  you 
done  ? "  •*  Ho  has  just  measured  'the  ' 
Spanish  meridian,'*  hastened  to  explain 
the  right-hand  friend ;  and  so  the  Empe- 
ror, probably  thinking  that  Arago  was 
mute  or  imbecile,  turned  away  to  notice 
another  member  of  the  Institute,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  Lamarck.  The  old  man 
presented  a  book.  ''What's  this?'*  ex- 
claimed His  Majesty,  "  your  absurd  mete- 
orology, eh  ?  This  is  the  work  in  which 
you  compete  with  Matthieu  Lansberg,  is 
It  not?  This  annuary  dishonors  your 
latter  days.  Stick  to  natural  history; 
and  I  shall  receive  your  productions  wfth 
pleasure.  As  it  is,  I  only  accept  this  vol- 
ume out  of  respect  to  your  gray  hairs. 
Here,"  he  added  to  an  aid-de-camp,  ''take 
it" — Poor  M.  Lamarck,  who  had  endea- 
vored between  each  of  these  abrupt  sen- 
tences to  explain  that  the  book  he  had 
presented  did  treat  of  natural  history,  was, 
at  length,  so  overcome  that  he  actually 
burst  into  tears.  Immediately  afterwards 
M.  Lanjuinais  came  forward  with  another 
book.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  with  a 
sneering  laugh,  "I  see  that  the  whole 
Senate  is  melting  into  the  *  Institute." — 
"  Sire,"  replied  M.  Lanjuinais,  ''  the  Sen- 
ate of  all  bodies  in  your  kingdom  is  the 
one  which  has  most  leisure  to  attend  to 
literature. "  This  bold  answer  checked 
His  Majesty,  who  instantly  broke  off  con- 
ference with  the  men  of  science  and  went 
away  with  his  group  of  heroic  generals, 
who  were  equally  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting such  society.  From  what  M.  Arago 
relates  we  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
that  extraordinary  reign,  a  book  of  birds 
for  children  was  suppressed  because 
it  contained  the  phrase:  ''The  cock  is 
rather  the  tyrant  than  the  chieftain  of  the 
farm-yard." 
— A  History  of  T\trkeyf  by  Lamartine, 
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IS  hi  press,  and  a  preparatory  notice  of  It, 
siened  M.  de  Gesena,  appears  in  the  Con- 
dtitutionneL  After  praising  the  Kenitis, 
activity,  imagination  and  style  of  tne  au- 
thor, the  notice  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
''Preface"  would  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  paper,  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  ConstUtUionnel  were  congratulated  on 
being  enabled  to  read  this  production,  by 
one  so  familiar  vnth  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
in  advance  of  the  regular  publication. 
"•  They  will,  perhaps,''  said  M.  de  Cesena, 
**  observe  some  few  expressions  betraying 
opinions  that  are  not  oius,  but  they  will 
understand  that  we  owe  it  to  M.  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine's  renown^  leave  him  his 
.  entire  independence.  We  desire  to  see 
nothing  in  this  preface  but  the  entire  jus«- 
tice  which  the  eminent  historian,  in  his 
dignified  impartiality,  renders  to  the  na- 
tional conduct  of  the  Imperial  grovem- 
ment,  so  far  as  regards  forugn  poHcy,  and 
the  Eastern  question.  It  seems  to  us 
useful  and  opportune  to  let  France  and 
Europe  see  what  is  thought  of  this  con* 
duct  by  an  Ex-Member  of  the  Provisional 
Qovemment,  and  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Praise  from  a  friend  is  doubt- 
less a  delight,  but  praise  from  an  adver- 
sary is  more,  it  is  a  triumph."  Among 
the  passages  of  this  Preface,  however, 
which  occupies  eight  oolumift  of  the  Con- 
atittUionnelj  is  one,  in  which  be  represents 
France  as  fighting  the  battle  of  liberty. 
The  principle  of  obedience  to  tyrants,  it 
t>ays,  is  maintained  by  Russia,  and  the 
cadse  of  liberty  and  order  identified  with 
Turkey.  ** But  then,"  it  adds,  "I  hear 
it  objected,  why  you  yourselves  abdicate 
liberty;  look  at  the  present  state  of 
things  in  France,  and  other  western  na- 
tions." Lamartine  answers.  '^  Eclipses  do 
do  not  extinguish  the  suni,  they  merely 
intercept  its  rays.  The  eclipse  passes 
away  and  the  light  remains.  The  state 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  at  this  moment, 
is  not  a  principle  btit  an  accident:  it  is  a 
moment  of  lassitude,  a  mere  halt  m  the 
march  of  transition."  The  present  sus- 
pension of  liberty  in  France,  he  also  avers, 
is  the  result  of  the  mere  meciianism  of  gov- 
ernment, which  may  be  l»x>ken  to-mor- 
row, and  all  the  vital  elements  of  a  great 
nation  remain  intact.  The  principle  which 
has  induced  France  to  resist  Rnssian  ag- 


gression, he  agam  alleffes,  is  a  principle 
superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  growth,  ''a 
principle  anterior  to  dynasties  or  repub- 
lics, which  survives  empires  and  dictator- 
ships." Kow,  much  as  M.  do  Cesena  ad- 
mires this  kind  of  writing,  Louis  Napo- 
leon did  not,  and  a  peremptory  order 
caome  down  to  the  ConsiitiaiannelotRce  to 
destroy  all  the  copies  of  the  Preface. 
Lamartine's  eloquent  periods  were  instant- 
ly snt^ed  out ! 

—  A  scientific  work  of  unusual  merit  is 
the  General  Natural  History  of  the  Or- 
ganic Realm  (BiatotTenaturtlle  g6n&rale 
du  regne  organique^  principalement 
Hudii  chex  Phomme  et  lea  ardmaua:)  by 
M.  IsiDORfi  GsoFFRXT  St.  Hilaire,  with 
which  the  illustrious  auUior,  of  still  more 
illustrious  descent,  has  been  occuined  for 
some  years.  It  contains,  an  introductory 
narrative  of  the  great  naturalists,  a  valu- 
able criticism  of  their  various  schemes  of 
classification,  and  an  able  presentation 
and  defence  <^  the  author's  own  system, 
which  r^ects  in  its  arrangements  of  the 
organic  world,  all  linear  series,  imd  adopts 
that  which  has  taken  the  name  of  paral- 
lelism. Of  these  different  plans  we  shall 
give  some  account  when  the  remaining 
volumes  (the  first  only  is  published)  shall 
have  reached  u& 

—  The  French  press,  like  the  English, 
groans  with  books  upon  the  Oriental  nar 
tions,  and  the  Eastern  queeition.  Besides 
those  we  have  alseady  mentioned,  we 
mi^  rei^  to  M.  Famiers  History  of  tiie 
Rivalry  and  of  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Christian  Ohurehes  of  the  East  {Biatcme 
de  la  RitidUe  et  du  Protectorate  dea 
€gliaea  chretieninea  en  Orient)  to  D'- 
Ohssins's  pktture  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
(Tabkau  de  P Empire  Ottoman);  to 
Beaujour's  Journey  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, a  description  of  its  natural  and  arti- 
ficial frontier  (Voyage  cUina  P Empire 
Ottoman^  #^)>  to  Jouamik's  History 
and  Description  of  Turkev-  (Hiatoire  et 
deacription  de  la  Turkie) ;  to  Chopin's 
History  of  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Circassia 
and  Georgia  (Hiatoire  de  la  Huaaie^  et 
de  la  CrimeOy  Circaaaie,  Georgie,  etc.) ; 
to  Lacroix's  Isles  of  Greece  (Ilea  de  la 
Crrice)^  and  some  two  docen  others, 
whose  names  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
copy. 
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THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION.  . 

ITS   LEOTTIMATE   MISSION. 

**  Nothing  esa  be  vnwortlij  of  bdng  iaTMtJgatod  bj  man,  which  waa  thoqgbt  worthj  of  bdng  crejitod 
byOod." 


THE  endowment  of  the  Smithsonian 
InstitatioiL  at  Washington,  by  means 
of  tiie  munificent  beqnest  of  an  English 
Totaiy  of  knowledge,  desirous  of  its  in- 
crease among  men,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
unbitious  to  connect  his  own  name  with 
its  diffusion  for  all  time  to  come,  is,  we 
trust,  destined  to  mark  an  all-important 
era  m  the  history  of  science  in  America. 
Not  that  the  amount  bequeathed  is  in  re- 
ality so  large,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Its  annual  in- 
come is  not  half  as  much  as  the  amount 
each  year  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  However  colossal  as  the  pri- 
Tate  fortune  of  one  indiridual,  even  half  a 
million  yields  but  a  limited  income  for  the 
great  work  set  before  it,  by  the  founder ; 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  increase  among  all  mankind. 
The  importance  of  this  bequest  lies  not  in 
the  amount  of  fonds  appropriated.  It  is 
to  be  found  only  in  that  vital  principle  of 
active  progress  inculcated  by  that  one 
brief  but  comprehensive  sentence  of  the 
Will  of  Mr.  Smithson— "  to  found  at 
Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
SmitJiaonian  Institution,  an  establish- 
ment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  menJ*^  The  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men ! 
Nothing  can  apparently  be  simpler  er 
plamer  than  these  words.  Tet  the  diver- 
sity of  their  interpretation  in  their  practi- 
cal fulfilment,  by  diffengnt-  minds,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  is  a  ereat  difference  of 
opinion  among  well-in&rmed  persons,  as 
to  the  actual  intentions  of  the  founder, 
nd  the  true  signification  of  his  will; 
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while,  among  most  of  our  countrymen,  so 
vague  and  ill-defined  an  idea  of  this  founda- 
tion, its  object  and  aim,  seems  to  prevail, 
as  to  call  for  an  exposition  of  what,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  all  must  admit  to  be  its  in- 
tended mission,  when  the  life,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  opinions  of  Smithson  himself 
are  well  considered,  as  indices  of  his  un- 
doubted wishes  and  intentions  in  framing 
the  bequest. 

For  we  must  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  Smithsonian  is  not  a  public  but 
a  private  institution.  It  was  founded  by 
the  exclusive  bounty  of  one  individual, 
and  the  United  States  have  no  right  but 
as  trustees.  The  trust  could  have  been 
declined,  had  the  object  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished appeared  unworthy  consid- 
eration or  undesirable.  But,  having  once 
accepted  the  trust,  our  government  is 
bound  in  honor  to  fulfil  it,  in  good  faith, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  apparent 
wishes  of  Smithson,  as  well  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  best  light  obtainable. 
The  veiT  brevity  and  simple  conciseness 
of  his  Will,  made  this  at  first  no  easy 
task.  A  conflict  of  opinions  for  some 
time  embarrassed  and  delayed  its  execu- 
tion. This  was  not  surprising.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  error  which 
confounds  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
with  its  advancement,  though  nothing 
in  reality  can  be  more  distinct.  It  was 
this  substitution  of  the  idea  of  the  mere 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  already  in  our 
possession,  among  a  wider  circle,  for  that 
evidently  contemplated  by  Smithson,  and 
expressed  in  his  Will,  the  discovery  of 
ffew  truths,  and  new  laws  in  science, 
which  led  astray  many  of  those  who  at 
first  soughl,  doubtless  in  good  fidth,  to  ex- 
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ecute  his  bequest  It  is  so  important 
that  this  distinction  between  the  actual 
increase  of  the  knowledge  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  and  the  mere  dissemi* 
nation  of  that  already  in  existence,  should 
be  kept  clearly  before  us,  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  exact  significance  of  Smith- 
son's  words,  and  the  objects  he  had  in 
Tiew,  as  thus  indicated,  that  before  we 
proceed,  we  ask  our  readers'  attention  for 
a  moment  to  this  point 

What  is  it  that  causes  any  particnlar 
year  to  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
others,  and  to  mark  an  era  in  the  annals 
of  science  ?  What  causes  the  names  of 
certain  men  of  science  to  appear  to  us  in 
the  dim  vistas  of  the  past,  so  well  de- 
fined, and  so  distinct  to  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  ?  Is  it  not  because  that  particular 
year  is  associated  with,  or  those  great 
naipes  have  been  hallowed  to  the  world  by 
new  and  important  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  universe  7  Such,  for 
instance,  as  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  such  names  as  Harvey,  or  New- 
ton, or  Galileo.  They  may  have  been  de- 
rided in  their  day,  for  they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  times.  Their  discoveries 
may  have  been  hooted  at  and  ridiculed. 
Yet  posterity  awards  to  both  the  highest 
places  among  the  great  names  as  well  as 
the  great  epochs  of  science.  This  is  the 
true  test  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  With 
no  disposition  to  under  estimate  the  value 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  all  knowledge, 
we  must  still,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  Smithson's  expressed  will, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
its  advancement  or  increase,  and  that  the 
one  may  be  as  distinct  from  the  other  as 
shallowness  from  depth.  That  search 
for  knowledge  which,  aiming  at  the 
highest  objects,  strives  for  the  discovery 
of  new  laws,  or  seeks  to  investigate  dif- 
ficult and  intricate  questions,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  is  often  deenied  as  valueless 
as  its  subject  may  be  abstruse  and  unin- 
teresting. The  world  gives  the  prefer- 
ence at  first  to  those  who  can  render 
science  pleasing  and  popular.  Mankind 
are  but  too  apt  to  over-estimate  at  first 
the  study  of  those  branches  of  science 
which  can  at  once  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  physical  wants  of  society,  an'i 
to  under-«8timate  such  as  are  purely  intel- 
lectual, or  the  connection  of  which  A'ith 
the  immediate  necessities  of  mankir<d  are 
remote  and  obscure.  That  this;  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  short-sighted ;  that  it  is 
perhaps  unavoidable,  only  renders  it  the 
more  important  that  they  who  seek  to 


conform,  in  good  faith,  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  Smithson,  should  not  attribute 
to  him  the  same  confusion,  or  an  inability 
to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the 
abstract  and  the  practical,  between  ad- 
vancement and  mere  extension  of  know- 
ledge, when  his  whole  hfe  attests  that  no 
one  more  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
distinctions  than  he.  Not  to  anticipate, 
however,  and  before  we  attempt  any  de- 
ductions in  relation  to  his  evident  mean- 
ing, from  what  we  know  of  his  pursuits 
and  scientific  aspirations,  let  us  briefly 
refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  leading  and 
prominent  points  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

James  Smithson  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northuml)erland, 
and  Elizabeth,  niece  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  may  be  traced  to  the  con- 
flicting feelings  of  pride,  in  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  with  regard  to  his 
birth.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  the  best  chemist  in  that  university, 
and  was  especially  successful  in  analytical 
chemistry,  having  been  among  the  first 
to  adopt  and  to  practise  upon  a  successful 
system  of  minute  analysis. 

In  evidence  of  his  proficiency  and  ex- 
pertness  in  this  branch  of  chemistry,  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  in  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
Washington,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  caught  a  tear  as  it  was  trickling  down 
the  face  of  a  lady,  and,  though  he  lost 
one  half  of  it,  succeeded  in  analyzing  the 
remainder,  and  in  detecting  in  it  the  pre- 
sence of  several  salts.  He  devoted  him- 
s  If  with  constant  zeal  and  assiduity  to 
the  investigation  of  the  physical  sciences, 
chiefly  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology ; 
and  in  connection  with  these  studies,  pre- 
pared and  read  before  different  learned 
societies  of  England  about  thirty  scientific 
communications.  To  these  he  owes,  in  a 
large  measure,  his  scientific  reputation. 
He  by  no  means,  however,  confined  his 
studies  or  researches  to  these,  or  even  to 
Uie  merely  physical  sciences.  It  appears 
firom  the  writings  he  has  left  behind  him, 
that  hardly  any  department  of  human 
knowledge  escaped  his  attention.  He 
was  retiring  in  his  habits,  sensitive  m  dis- 
position, and  ambitious  of  establishing  an 
enduring  scientific  reputation.  This  he  at 
first  sought  to  do  by  his  own  scientific  re- 
searches, and,  in  after  life,  by  such  a  dis- 
position of  hjs  property  as  would  most 
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pennanenUy  associate  his  oame  with  the 
•dTanceinent  of  knowledge.  With  this 
view,  it  was  at  first  his  intention  to  be- 
queathe his  property  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Owing  to  some  mixunder- 
standing  between  him  and  the  council  of 
that  society,  he  subsequently  relinquished 
bis  design,  and  left  it  to  his  nephew,  at 
whose  death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  in  trust,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  institution  bearing  his  name. 
Mr  Smithson  was  never  married,  and  all 
his  waking  moments  seem  to  have  been 
devoted  to  scientific  studies.  Although 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins,  he 
was  yet  a  cosmopolite  in  his  views,  and 
held  that  the  true  man  qfecience  ahouUl 
know  no  country^  that  the  whole  world 
is  hit  country,  and  all  mankind  his 
countryuten.  He  evinced  the  sincerity 
of  these  professions,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
pressed convictions  of  the  superiority  of 
the  institutions  of  this  country  over  those 
of  European  nations,  by  bequeathing  all  his 
possessions,  in  trust,  to  our  charge,  to  fulfil 
a  specified  object.  His  views  and  intentions 
in  this  bequest  may  be  in  part  inferred 
from  the  following  declaration,  which  was 
di.scovered  among  his  papers,  and  which 
also  occurs  several  times,  written  with 
slight  variation,  on  different  scraps  of 
paper  found  among  his  personal  etfects. 
"  The  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my 
veins ;  am  my  fatlier's  side  I  am  a  North- 
umberlaad,  on  my  mother's.  I  am  related 
to  kings.  But  this  avails  me  not;  my 
name  shall  live  in  the  memory  of  man 
wlien  the  titles  of  the  Northumberlands 
and  the  Percys  are  extinct  or  forgotun.*^ 
The  whole  amount  of  property  be- 
queathed by  Mr  Smithson.  and  realized 
by  Mn  Bush,  the  agent  of  this  country  to 
prosecule  the  claim,  at  first  a  little  ex" 
oeeded  half  a  million  of  dollars  ($515,000). 
It  was  impDvidently  invested  by  the 
Umted  States  government  in  sta^  secori- 
tiesv  that  subsequentlj'  proved  worthless. 
Nearly  eight  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
lefore  any  attempt  was  made  to  fulfil  the 
trust  committed  to  the  United  States,  by 
founding  the  institution  designated  in  the 
will.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  after 
repeated  unsuccessful  endeavors.  Congress 
was  induced  to  replace  the  amount  origi- 
nally received,  both  principal  and  interest, 
which  had  been  thus  misplaced  in  worth- 
less investments.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution was  organized  in  August  1846, 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  Regents, 
and  in  the  more  immediate  charge  of 
an  executive  officer,  denominated  its 
Secretary,  who   was  allowed,   with  the 


consent  of  the  Board,  to  employ  such 
assistants  as  might  be  required.  In  July 
1846.  the  whole  of  the  process  of  the 
Smithsonian  bequest,  amountins:.  principal 
and  interest,  to  the  sum  of  $757,298,  was 
plaCv'd  under  the  care  of  the  Regents. 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  this 
institution,  contemplated  the  expenditure 
of  the  whole  of  the  amount  (viz.  $24Z000} 
that  had  accrued  in  interest,  upon  the 
building  erected  for  its  use,  together  with 
such  portions  of  interest  on  the  original 
bequest  as  remained  unexpended  in  any 
year.  Desirous  of  husbanding  their  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  the  Regents  re- 
solved to  invest  the  building  fund,  aivd 
not  to  finish  the  building  immediately, 
but  to  extend  the  time  of  its  completion 
until  (150,000  of  interest  should  be 
saved,  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

This  plan,  originally  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bache.  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Secri'tary ;  and  though  the  building  has 
cost  $300,000,  it  will  be  finished  within 
the  present  year,  an'l  the  original  prin- 
cipal increasc^d  from  $515,000  to  $665,000. 

The  improvident  investment  of  the 
original  fiinds  by  the  United  States  in 
worthless  stock,  was,  on  some  accounts, 
an  unfortunate  circumstance.  It  certain- 
ly delayed  the  establishment  of  the  insti* 
tution  itself.  It  made  it  .necessary  for 
Congress  to  interpose,  and  to  redeem  our 
good  faith  by  refunding  the  money  tliua 
thrown  away.  This  act  of  simple  ju.stice, 
without  which  we  would  have  stood  dis- 
honored as  a  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
to  give  to  Congress  a  quasi  right  to  inter- 
pret Smithson's  will  so  as  best  to  suit  their 
own  idea.(i.  rather  than  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  Various  conflicting 
schemes  were  broached,  and  nearly  all 
seemed  more  or  less  inclined  to  make  use 
of  the  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  own  hobbies,  or  to  pay  for  sundry 
purposes,  desirable,  doubtless,  in  them-* 
selves,  but  which  Congress  should  pro* 
vide  for  with  money  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  for  which  it  certainly 
had  no  right  to  make  use  of  Smith.son'8 
•  bequest  Some  thought  it  would  be  a 
nice  opportunity  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural bureau,  and  that  the  funds  could 
not  be  lietter  appropriated  than  for  a  pur- 
pose so  pregnant  with  beneficial  results. 
In  what  way  could  more  knowledge  be 
obtained,  or  more  good  done  to  the  coun- 
try ?  Now.  far  be  it  from  us  to  question 
the  need  of  such  an  institution.  Our 
government  is  deserving  of  just  reproach, 
that  it  has  not  long  since  been  created 
But  it  clearly  was  not  a  disposition  of  hi« 
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money  contemplated  by  Smithmn,  who 
embraced  all  kinds  of  knowledge^  and 
not  the  mere  practical  art  of  agriculture, 
and  who  meant  to  diffuse  knowledge  to 
men  of  all  nations,  and  not  for  our  coun- 
trymen merely.  Others  wanted  a  gallery 
of  fine  arts,  a  limited  form  of  knowledge 
for  which  Mr.  Smithson  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  taste.  Though  not,  per- 
haps, excluded  by  his  will,  it  certainly 
was  not  ezclusively  contemplated.  Nor 
was  the  scheme  of  a  great  national  library 
at  Washington,  any  more  likely  to  haye 
been  in  his  mind  when  he  sought  to  in- 
crease knowledge  among  men.  A  library 
however  large,  select  or  valuable,  keeps, 
preserves,  but  hardly  diffuses,  certainly 
does  not  increase  knowledge.  It  must, 
of  necessity,  be  local  and  limited  in  its 
benefit  Mr.  Smithson's  lights  were  in- 
tended to  shine  for  all  mankind.*  Others 
strenuously  called  for  a  great  national 
museum,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, or  something  like  it  A  most  de- 
sirable object  doubtless,  and  one  which 
cannot  too  soon  be  organized  by  Congress 
from  the  national  treasury ;  and  invalua- 
ble as  an  instrument  a  place  of  registry 
or  a  field  of  study  for  those  who  seek  to 
discover  new  truths  in  science,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  It  is  not,  clearly,  what 
Mr.  Smithson  left  his  money  for,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  purposes.  And  when 
we  btiar  in  mind  the  constant  tendencies 
of  mere  collections,  without  an  active  liv- 
mg  organization,  to  become  stationary, 
too  much  precaution  can  hardly  be  ta- 
ken to  guard  against  a  condition  that  ar- 
rests both  the  increase  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  all  these  con- 
flicting opinions,  unfortunately  aided  by 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  calling  upon 
our  national  treasury,  should  have  delay- 
ed, for  several  years,  the  fulfilment  of 
Mr.  Smithson*s  will.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  matter  of  some  congratulation, 
that,  out  of  so  great  a  conflict  of  minds,  so 
much  of  the  true  spirit  that  dictated  the 
bequest  should  have  been  preserved,  as 
may  be  found  in  the  programme  of  or- 
ganization adopted  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. December,  1849.  It  certainly  was 
most  fortunate,  that  for  the  executive 
head  of  the  Institution  their  choice  should 


have  fallen  upon  one  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  true  animus  of  its  founder. 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton 
College,  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
Regents  to  inaugurate  this  infant  institu- 
tion, was.  like  Mr.  Smithson,  himself  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  misskm  he 
has  undertaken,  sensitively  appreciative 
of  the  design  of  Mr.  Smithson  in  the 
increase  and  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge,  watchful  and  zealous  in  his 
endeavors  to  execute  the  important  trust 
confided  to  his  hands,  and  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  scientific  men  of  the 
ooufitty;  no  one  could  have  endeavored, 
with  more  religious  fidelity,  to  fulfil  it  in 
the  exact  spirit  of  its  founder,  than  he 
appears  to  have  done. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  finally 
organized,  by  act  of  Congress,  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  requirements  which,  as 
we  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  show, 
are  in  confiict  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith- 
son's  will,  inasmuch  as  they  directly  di- 
minish the  means  of  executing  it  This 
act  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  libra- 
ry, a  museum  of  natural  objects,  agallepf 
of  fine  arts,  and  an  expensive  building 
We  shall  speak  of  each  of  these  presently 

The  plan  of  organizatk)n  adopted,  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  sought  to  exact  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  founder's  will,  and  those,  more 
latitudinarian  in  their  construction,  who 
wished  to  make  the  funds  available  for 
their  own  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  spread- 
ing knowledge.  A  counterpart  of  the 
British  Museum  was  evidently  contem- 
plated by  many.  As  we  have  said,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  thankfiil  that  the 
former  were  able  to  retain  so  much  of  the 
founder's  aims,  in  their  attempt  to  harmo- 
nize confiicting  opinions.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  plan  adopted,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could 
be  found^uite  perfect  in  practice.  It  was 
of  course  at  first  rather  a  trial,  a  provision- 
al suggestion  of  details,  than  a  permanent 
adoption,  though  they  have  been  thus  far, 
for  the  most  part^  adhered  to. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  we  find  certain 
guiding  principles  upon  which  the  plan  of 
organization  was  based,  worthy  of  notice, 


*  Slnc^  the  above  was  prrpared.  wo  have  received  the  recent  report,  made  bj  Senator  Pearde,  in  behalf 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  bv  the  Regents  in  relation  to  the  di»tTfbation  of  the  ftmd.  The  foUowlnf 
paasase  is  mi  peitinent  tu  thu  point  that  we  copy  it  in  this  connection  :— 

'*The  t4^rui8  of  Smithson's  will  reqaires  that  Washington  should  be  the  locality  of  the  Institution ;  bat^ 
if  this  section  bad  referenoe  to  a  pnblie  library,  absorbing  almost  the  whole  interest  of  the  Aind,  woald  such 
langnafTo  have  been  employed  ?  If  a  library  at  WaabingUni  was  to  be  established,  it  was  wholly  nnneceesaiy 
to  pruviile  that  the  business  of  the  Institution  should  be  oonducttnl  there,  since  the  business  of  a  library  most 
be  oondncted  whore  it  i5  placed.  The  use  of  this  langMage  would  seem  to  imply  active  transactions^  tad 
Mt  to  fbfrr  to  boolcit.*' 
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and  which  we  diall  briefly  give.  The  be* 
quest  is  not  for  us  merely,  but  for  man- 
kind ;  the  United  States  is  but  a  trustee 
to  execute  the  testatoHs  design ;  the  insti- 
tution is  an  individual's,  not  a  national 
establishment;  its  two-fold  object  is  to 
increase  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge 
by  new  truths,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
to  disHeminate  them ; — all  branches  of 
knowledge  are  entitled  to  attention,  there 
are  no  restrictions;  its  aim  should  be.  as 
far  as  possible,  at  such  results  as  cannot 
be  produced  by  existing  institutions ;  iu 
▼iew  of  the  wide  field  to  be  cultivated  and 
the  limited  means,  the  strictest  economy 
to  be  observed ;  unnecessary  expenditures 
or  local  objects  would  be  a  perversion  of 
the  trust  Such  were  the  principles  as 
then  laid  down.  They  are  sound  and  not 
to  be  controverted.  Following  them  out  in 
the  plan  of  organization,  it  was  proposed, 
by  rewards  for  memoirs  containing  new 
truths,  to  stimulate  to  original  researches ; 
to  make  annual  appropriations  for  partic- 
ular researches ;  to  publish  periodical  re- 
ports on  the  prc^ess  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  separate  treatises  on 
subjects  of  general  interest;  these  memoirs 
to  be  in  quarto  form,  for  convenience  in 
the  siaee  of  accompanying  plates,  under  the 
title  of  '^Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,"  to  be  carefully  examined  by 
a  suitable  commission,  before  acceptation ; 
in  appropriations  for  special  objects  of 
research,  all  branches  of  knowledge  to 
receive  a  share.  At  the  same  time,  sug- 
gestions were  made,  as  objects  worthy  of 
research,  of  meteorological  observations 
upon  the  laws  of  storms,  explorations  in 
natural  history,  geology,  magnetic  sur- 
veys, chemical  analyses,  statistical  inqui- 
ries with  reference  to  physical  subjects, 
ethnological  researches,  &c.  Among  the 
subjects  to  be  embraced  in  the  reports, 
were  named  physics,  natural  history,  ag- 
riculture, the  appKcation  of  science  to  arts, 
ethnology,  political  economy,  philosophy, 
survey  of  political  events,  bibliography, 
modem  literature.  ^,  Ac 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  insti- 
tution, the  Regents  resolved,  at  first,  to 
divide  the  income  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  to  be  appropriated  to  the  immediate 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
m  Ans  of  researches  and  publications,  the 
other  to  the  formation  of  a  library,  a  mu- 
seum, and  a  collection  of  fine  arts.  The 
library  was  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  learned  societies,  and 
such  current  periodicals  as  might  be 
necessary  in  preparing  the  reports.  The 
eoUection  was  to  consist  of  objecte  to  ver- 


ify the  pnblKations,  instrumente  of  re- 
aearch  in  experimental  science,  casts  of  the 
most  celebrated  articles  of  sculpture,  mod- 
els of  antiquities,  and  objecte  of  natural 
history.  Especial  attention  was  also  to  be 
given  to  the  collection  of  catalogues  of 
foreign,  as  well  as  domestic  libraries,  as  a 
means  of  bibliographical  knowledge. 

The  above  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plan 
of  operations  upon  which  the  institution 
was  based  at  ite  first  organization,  and 
upon  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it 
has  been  carried  on.  Before  we  teke  into 
consideration  how  &r  all  the  matters  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  Congress,  are 
compatible  with  a  &ithful  observance  of 
Mr.  Smithson's  wishes,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  what  has  been  done  by  the 
institution  during  the  six  years  of  ite  ac- 
tive existence. 

The  publk»Uk>n8  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian, are  of  two  sizes,  quarto  and  octevo. 
The  former  embrace  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  and  this  size 
has  been  preferred  because  of  ite  superi- 
ority and  economy  for  the  plates  which 
may  be  required  to  accompany  the  original 
papers,  to  which  this  series  is  restricted. 
Six  of  these  volumes,  containing  twenty- 
four  separate  memoirs,  have  been  publish- 
ed. Of  these  the  first  is  occupied  by  an 
elaborate  work  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis,  devoted  to  the  ancient  monumente 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  the  fourth  con- 
teins  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Dakote  language  collected  by  members  to 
the  Dakote  mission.  The  other  volumes 
are  occupied  by  original  papers,  by  vari- 
ous gentlemen  of  high  scientific  attein- 
ments,  several  of  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  more  particularly. 

Copies  of  the  volume  on  the  monumente 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  distributed 
among  the  principal  literary  and  scientific 
societies  of  the  world,  and  to  all  the  col- 
leges and  larger  libraries  of  this  country, 
and  has  every  where  met  with  commenda- 
tions. It  has  been  instrumentel  in  directing 
attention  to  American  antiquities,  and  has 
not  a  httle  contributed  to  collections  of  all 
the  facte  that  can  be  gathered,  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  inhabitente  of  America, 
before  it  is  made  too  late  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  their  monuments  and  other  traces, 
in  the  onward  tide  of  civilization. 

The  grammar  of  the  Dakotas  is  deemed 
a  work  of  great  interest,  both  to  the  eth- 
nologist and  the  philanthropist  Ite  pub- 
lication, and  the  distribution  of  directions 
for  collecting  Indian  vocabularies,  has  led 
to  the  production  of  a  similar  work  on  the 
language  of  the  Choctaws,  to  be  also  is- 
sued under  the  auspices  of  this  Institution. 
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It  has  been  examined  by  competent  eth- 
nolopsts  and  its  publicatioD  warmly  com- 
mended. 

Among  the  papers  contained  in  the 
second  and  thini  Tolumes.  our  space  will 
only  suffer  us  to  refer  to  a  few.  The 
contributions  of  Mr.  Harrey  to  a  history 
of  the  Marine  Algae  of  North  America  de- 
senre  particular  mention.  Its  author,  Pro- 
fessor Harvey  of  the  UniTersity  of  Dublin, 
is  a  botanist  of  the  highest  authority  in  this 
branch ;  who  not  only  made  a  collection 
of  the  marine  plants  of  our  coast,  but  fur- 
nished drawings  and  descriptions  of  each 
species  at  his  own  expense.  This  work  is 
warmly  commended  by  our  best  bota- 
nists. Two  numbers  have  been  published 
and  the  third  is  in  preparation.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  merit  interest,  and  scientific 
importance,  and  not  without  a  practical 
value  in  agriculture  and  the  chemical 
arts.  If  the  Institution  had  been  able  to 
publish  nothing  else,  it  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  instrumental- 
ity in  giving  to  the  world  a  work  of  this 
standard  character,  and  which,  but  for 
their  aid,  would  periiaps  never  have  seen 
the  light« 

Ellet's  contributions  to  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  United  States  is  also 
a  contribution  of  much  interest  and 
one  that  has  excited  much  attention 
among  those  to  whom  its  subject  is  one 
of  peculiar  attraction.  A  very  elaborate 
and  thorough  series  of  researches  into  the 
anatoby  of  the  frog  was  prepared  for  the 
Institution  by  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman, 
of  Harvard  University,  throwing  much 
new  light  upon  the  organization  of  this 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom.    Interesting 


and  valuable  researches  in  regard  to  the 
aboriginal  monuments  of  New- York,  by 
Mr.  &juier.  and  of  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey, are  given  in  these  volumes.  Scienti- 
fic accounts  of  the  botanical  colledions 
made  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Wright,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Survey,  have  been  famished  by 
Professor  Gray,  and  their  publicatioo 
commenced  in  the  third  volume. 

The  late  Professor  Sears  C.  Walker,  of 
the  National  Observatory,  was  aided  by 
the  Institution  in  the  completion  of  those 
remarkable  astronomical  triumphs,  which 
attended  the  closing  day  of  that  truly 
great  philosopher.  His  calculation  of  an 
ephemeris  of  the  actual  places  of  the  new 
planet  Neptune,  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  greatest  triumpb  Astronomy  has 
yet  achieved,  we  owe  to  the  bounty  of 
the  Smithsonian,  which  thns  assisted  in 
giving  the  honor  of  the  interesting  dis- 
covery to  our  own  country.  If  the  Insti- 
tution had  done  only  this,  it  would  have 
richly  earned  the  grateliil  oonskleration  of 
science.* 

JttDong  the  reports  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge,  in  octavo  form,  have  appeared 
a  most  valuable  history  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  ChemKal  arts,  which 
has  been  much  sought  after ;  a  history  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  by  Professor  Gould ; 
notices  of  all  the  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  by  Professor  Jewett ;  and 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
North  America. 

These  publications  are  sent  by  the 
Institution  to  all  the  first  class  libraries, 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  all  the  colleges  and 


*  The  following  aeeoant  of  Pmfeasor  WaIker*B  dlBcoveriat  we  have  Jbnnd,  since  tbe  abov0  was  wi1tte\  la 
a  lectore  delivere4l  by  ProfesMr  Uenrj  befura  the  American  Aiwociation  for  Uie  advanoement  of  Kducatioo,  ia 
interesting  in  this  connection :— 

**  A  few  years  sgo  a  new  planet,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Neptune,  was  disoorered  to  a  rsmarkablt 
manner.  Its  place  was  Indicated  by  mathematical  dedacUona  from  Irregularities  observed  in  tbe  motion  ci 
the  planet  Uranaa;  and  when  the  glass  of  the  oliserver  was  (minted  to  Ute  heavena  in  the  pro|>er  direction, 
the  planet  wss  found  In  tbe  precise  place  which  had  been  pnKllcted.  Tlie  news  of  tbe  disoorery  and  Uie  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  effected,  produced  a  lively  sensation  througbont  tbe  world.  Tbe  predictions  which  M 
to  the  actual  dlscuvery  were  made  simultaneously,  but  independently,  by  two  mathematietans—LeTerrier  in 
France,  and  Adarafl  in  England.  They  not  only  pointed  out  tiie  direction  in  which  tiie  planet  was  to  be  IbancL 
but  from  a  priori  conb1ileration8«  gave  the  (limen^ion^  form,  and  position  of  the  orbit  wlUob  it  deaerlbea 
around  the  eun.  The  direotinn  indicated,  as  I  rtated  before,  was  the  true  one,  but  tlie  form  and  dimensknis 
of  the  orbit  were  widely  <liflbrent  fh>m  those  subseqnently  found  to  belong  to  the  real  orbit  of  the  planet 

**  Mr.  Sears  C  Walker,  of  the  National  Observaiury,  wa^  partionlarty  interested  In  this  dkeovery.  and  in* 
medlaUrlv  commenced  a  series  of  investigations  in  reference  to  it  After  the  moti^ms  of  the  planet  bad  been 
aocnratefy  observed  for  abfiut  four  months,  during  which  time  it  bad  nk«ed  through  less  than  the  60uih  park 
of  Its  whole  circuit  ronnd  tbe  sun,  be  calcu  ated  an  orbit  fh>m  these  observations  of  its  sctnal  motion,  which 
enabled  him  to  trace  Its  path  among  the  stars  of  the  celestial  vault  through  It*  whole  revolatlon,  and  to  caiTf 
its  po>ition  backward  until  it  fell  within  a  cluster  of  small  j^tars,  which  had  been  accurately  map[ied  by  L»> 
land  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  After  minute  and  critical  Investigation,  he  was  lea  tn  Delleve  l^t 
one  of  the  stars  represented  on  tbe  map  of  Leiand,  which  bad  been  obverxed  by  him  on  the  nlirtit  of  any 
10th,  179S,  wss  tlie  planet  Neptune.  The  weather  at  the  time  thU  inWresiing  ooncluslon  wss  arrived  at  was 
stormy,  the  heavens  had  been  clouded  for  week.s  when  ho  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Instl- 
tatito)  a  sealed  package  containing  an  aoooant  of  his  results,  and  others  were  idven  to  different  persona  0» 
r  niglit  tlie     *  --..-.  ..      -». 


the  first  clear  i 


stars  mapped  bv  Leiand  fifty  years  befuro  were  In  place  except  one,  and  that  was  the  one  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  planet  Neptune.  Profes^r  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Unlver^ty,  vlMte<l  Washington  at  that  ttmsc 
and  wan  M^^ptlcal  on  the  sul^eot    He  examined  tbe  map  drawn  by  Leiand,  and  observed  a  qner^  (Y  )  afllzea 


to  the  mii»ing  star.  To  remove  thii^  doubt  s  request  was  made  that  the  original  records  of  Leiand,  deiioe4tod 
in  the  Obstervatory  at  Pari.*^  m  gbt  be  examined.  It  wss  fi»und  tliat  Leiand  had  twioe  <*b<H>rTed  the  star  whlcb 
be  bad  recorded,  and  not  obtaining  preolsely  the  s«me  results  eaou  ilme»  and  not  dreaming  tiiat  It  was  a  ptaMit 
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mibtic  libraries  of  sny  magnitado  in  the 
United  States.  In  return  the  Institniion 
reoeiTes  from  all  the  learned  societieB 
abroad  a  (bll  equivalent  in  the  transactions^ 
and  other  publications,  of  those  societies. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  (1852),  the 
number  of  these  reciprocal  contributions 
amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand. 

In  connection  with  the  publicationfl 
of  the  Institution,  we  must  not  omit 
to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  ar- 
rangements adopted  by  it,  in  conneetion 
with  their  distribution  abroad,  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  exchange  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  productions  between 
this  and  foreign  countries.  With  thi9 
▼iew  it  receives  packages  from  societies 
and  indtyiduals  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  transmits  them  to  Europe,  and. 
through  its  agents,  distributes  them  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  In  return  it  receires 
articles  sent  to  this  country  and  forwards 
them  to  their  address.  These  exchanges, 
by  arrangements  with  our  own  and  other 
goyemments,  are  made  free  of  duty.  In  oar« 
rying  out  this  magnificent  plan  of  scientific 
and  literary  exchange,  the  Institution  has 
received  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the 
British  government,  and  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  The  latter  has  adopted 
the  same  system,  with  reference  to  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
aided  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
their  distribution  in  this  country.  During 
the  year  1852,  592  packages,  containing 
9,195  articles,  were  sent  abroad,  and  639 
packages,  with  an  unknown  quantity  of 
articles,  besides  nearly  five  thousand  for 
the  Institution,  were  received.  Professor 
Baird  estimates  that  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  Scientific  exchanges  of  this  country 
pass  through  his  hands,  as  agent  of  the 
Smithsonian.  The  expense  incurred  by 
the  Institution  is  considerable,  but  is  re- 
garded as  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 


good  aoeomplished  in  the   dtffusiaD  of 
knowledge. 

Res^pches  into  the  phenomena  of  ma- 
teorolc^y  have  been  extensively  proseeut- 
ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  These  have  been  systematiz* 
ed,  with  the  design  to  embraos.  as  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  surface  of  North 
America  under  their  observations.  Ob- 
servers, in  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
record  the  various  changes  in  the  sky^ 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of 
temperature,  Ac.,  &c.  In  this  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  aided  by  Congress,  by 
appropriations  from  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  observations  from  officers, 
both  in  our  own,  and  the  British  army! 
The  State  of  New  York  made  bberal  ap- 
propriations for  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  the  whole  system  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Something  similar,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  done  by 
Massachusetts.  Important  services  have 
also  been  rendered  by  the  Institution  in 
the  introduction  of  improved  instruments 
for  conducting  these  observations.  Valu- 
able results  have  been  obtained,  in  several 
instances,  by  exploring  and  surveying 
parties,  furnished  by  the  Institution  with 
instruments.  At  the  present  moment, 
several  hundred  observers  are  distributed 
over  the  entire  continent  more  or  less 
being  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  all  of 
whom  have  baen  supplied  with  new  and 
superior  tables  and  du^tions  for  observ-  . 
ing.  and  many  oi  them  accurately  com- 
piled with  instruments.  In  this  way  has 
been  collected  an  extended  series  of  facts 
yielding  deductions  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and 
the  meteorology  of  the  globe. 

Although  the  condition  of  its  funds 
have  not,  thus  far  permitted  much  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  researches  in  natural 


fa»Mt  tn  motion,  he  MleetfSd  ono  of  Um  obMirfttfoiM  for  pubHoafion,  and.  Hka  a  trne  philosopher,  he  placed 
a  qo«ry  after  Um  star.  Waiit  of  dme,  <»r  si»me  oUier  caase,  prevoQUid  Leland  from  examining  it  Hgain.  Had 
he  done  0*^  he  wuald  hare  (II»eov«red  the  new  planet.  Mr.  Walker  next  calculated  what  the  moitun  of  the 
planet  nnght  to  be  during  tiie  two  weeka  of  Interval  of  the  oKM»rvatlons  of  Leland,  and  found  it  cxactlf  to 
ifcree  wlib  the  two  placea  which  bad  been  recorded  by  that  astronomer.  Me  now  had  obaervations-  embracinf 
not  a  few  months  of  the  motion  of  the  planet,  but  that  of  an  interval  of  fifty  years.  From  this  data  he  pro* 
po5e<l  Ui  dedacd  the  true  elliptical  orbit,  or  one  whicb  the  body  would  describe,  were  there  no  other  plmet  in 
the  BTHtam.  lie  hwl  left  tlie  Oheenratory,  and  could  not  aflbrd  the  neooaaary  Uoie  to  the  mere  numerical  cai* 
caiavumA  which  would  be  requbred.  The  Smithsonian  tnstltutlun  came  to  his  aid,  and  nndertfKik  to  deft-ay 
the  exneitse  of  the  investigation.  It^dvaneed  about  $8()0  to  complete  the  research.  Professor  Pierce  invea- 
tigatrd  tlie  action  of  the  other  phtneta  on  Neptnne,  and  his  results  enabled  Mr.  Walker,  by  means  of  hta  ellip- 
tical orbit,  to  calculate  an  eitbemerls  of  the  actual  places  of  the  new  planet,  whieb  has  been  rect^ived  by  aU 
the  astnmomers  of  the  world  as  the  only  one  which  exhibits  with  precision  all  the  motions  of  tlii^  new  dl9> 
covered  member  of  our  solar  system,  and  which  enables  the  astronomer  to  follow  it  (h>m  night  to  nigbt  In  its 
patli  arai*ng  the  atarn. 

■'The  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  has  made  a  series  of  obeervationa,  to  compare  the  predictions  of  the 
BmlthsoniAn  ephemeris,  as  it  is  CAlied,  with  the  actual  place  of  the  planet  as  determined  by  obr*ervat1on,  and 
ban  staterl  that  the  ephemeria  give«  the  pbce  with  ae  much  precision,  that  no.  dfflbrtsnce  coQid  be  observed 
with  the  most  nowerful  telescoiie  between  the  place  of  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  planet  From  this  ac» 
count  it  is  evident  the  i^initbsonian  Instirutiun  has  assisted  In  giving  the  honor  to  thl-i  country  of  completing 
ene  of  the  most  interesting  diM»)veries  in  astronomy  <»f  the  present  century.  But,  alaal  tlds  trinmph  has 
been  gained  at  the  expen«)e  of  a  sad  bereavement  Tiie  Isbof  <>f  the  investigation  was  too  much  for  Walker, 
and  science  has  to  mourn  his  untimely  loss.  Peace  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  mao,— take  him  for  all  In  all, 
V0  shall  not  look  upon  hla  like  again,** 
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history,  geology,  &c.,  the  Inntitntion  has 
not  been  idle.  Assistance  has  been  ren- 
/  dered  to  the  exploration  of  the  botany  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  that  of  th*e  fossil 
geology  of  Nebraska.  It  has  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  exploration  in  relation  to 
erosions  of  the  earth  by  rivers,  and  other 
geological  phenomena.  It  has  promoted 
astronomy,  by  aiding  the  researches  that 
discovered  the  true  orbit  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  as  well  as  by  the  instruments 
it  furnished  Lieut.  Gillies,  in  his  Chilian 
expedition.  It  has  furnished  annual  lists 
of  oocultations  of  the  principal  stars  for 
the  determination  of  longitudes.  It  has 
prepared  tables  for  ascertaining  heights 
with  the  barometer.  It  has  furnished 
instruments  for  determining  the  elements 
of  the  magnetic  force,  to  the  various  ex* 
plonng  expeditions.  And  last  though  by 
no  means  least  in  this  list  of  good  deeds, 
it  has  perfected,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Jewett,  a  plan  of  stereotyping  cata- 
logues of  libraries  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  will  render  effective  aid  to  the 
whole  country. 

Since  its  organization  the  active  op- 
erations of  the  Institution  have  been 
much  embarrassed,  and  its  means  of 
usefulness  diminished,  by  the  original 
mistake  of  appropriating  so  large  an 
amount  to  a  costly  building.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  error,  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  not  to  use  a  less  mild  ex- 
pression, to  be  thus  prodigal  of  these 
•  funds,  when  a  simple  building,  costing 
only  a  sixth  of  the  amount  expended, 
would  have  been  abundant  for  all  its 
wants.  The  original  estimate  required  an 
expenditure  on  the  building,  &c.,  of 
9^0,000,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
incur  an  increased  expense  for  fire-proofing 
the  interior,  of  $50,000. 

It  appeared  from  the  last  annual  report 
made  in  January,  1853,  that  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  then  amounted 
to  9.707,  of  which  2,598  were  added  in 
1852;  that  other  articles,  including 
pamphlets,  maps,  &c.,  amounted  to 
11,994,  of  which  7,208  were  also  received 
in  1852.*  The  chief  of  these  accessions 
have  been  derived  from  exchanges,  and 
demonstrate,  that,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  Institution  may  depend  upon  this 
return  from  its  active  operations,  for  a 
valuable  scientific  library,  as  many  of  the 
books  thus  received  in  exchange  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  a  scientific  stu- 
dent Although  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  buildfflg  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 


confine  the  collections  for  the  museum  to 
a  limited  space  in  the  basement  v  here 
they  could  not  be  publicly  exhilited, 
that  department  has  not  been  neglected. 
Pro£  Baird  has  actively  exerted  himself 
to  its  increase,  by  his  personal  researphes, 
by  stimulating  others,  and  by  carefully 
preserving  those  received.  In  the  de- 
partments of  herpetology,  icthyology  and 
mammals,  its  collection  is  idready  re- 
markably rich.  In  the  single  item  of 
serpents,  the  Institution  possesses  twioe 
as  numy  North  American  species  as  were 
given  in  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Holbrook. 
It  is  also  rich  in  undescribed  species  in 
various  departments,  but  more  especially 
in  regard  to  fishes  and  reptiles.  Large 
and  important  additions  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  various  exploring  expedi- 
tions, both  on  land  and  sea,  and  constant 
donations  are  received  from  officers  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  Indeed  the 
value  of  Washington  as  a  central  point 
for  the  means  of  stimulating  researches, 
and  collections  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  the  various  departments  or  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  redistributing  to  all 
the  various  scientific  associations  and 
colleges  its  surplus  wealth  of  duplicate 
specimens,  has  been  well  attested  by 
what  has  already  been  done  by  this  in- 
stitution, even  in  its  infiincy,  and  when 
one  half  its  income  was  each  year  applied 
to  the  stone  and  morUir  of  its  costly  edi- 
fice. 

For  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  the  only  arti- 
cles that  have  been  collected,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress,  have  been 
a  valuable  series  of  engravings  by  the  old 
masters. 

The  act  of  Congress  required  the  de- 
livery of  public  lectures  in  Washington. 
This  requirement  has  been  complied  with. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  any 
thing  so  limited  in  their  infiuence  as  lo* 
cal  lectures  could  have  been  contemplat- 
ed by  Smithson  himself.  Yet  we  are  not 
disposed  to  find  much  fault  with  this  re- 
quirement. That  they  do  good  we  doubt 
not.  No  one  who  has  heard  them, 
or  seen  the  crowded  and  respectful  audi- 
ences they  are  sure  to  call  out,  can  hon- 
estly questix>n  their  beneficial  moral  in- 
fluence on  a  city  like  Washington.  Still 
we  are  quite  as  clear  in  our  opinion  that 
not  even  the  good  they  may  do  con  justi- 
fy Congress  in  paying  for  them  from  the 
Smithsonian  fund  to  any  lai^ge  amount^ 
and  that,  if  it  be  debirable  to  extend 
them,  as  we  are  very  far  from  disputing, 


^  From  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Regents  It  would  seem  that  the  library  oonalsu  of  1S,000  volaxBta 
•Dd  8Q0U  pamphleta,  besides  parts  of  volamos. 
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thej  should  be  paid  for  by  our  own  go- 
TemmeDt,  or  from  other  sources,  and 
onlj  a  small  s^m  taken  from  the  Smith- 
sonian income. 

Haying  thus  passed  in  review  the  his- 
tory of  this  Institution,  briefly^  for  our 
space  is  limited,  yet  we  trust  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  to  exhibit  both  what  was 
the  mission  a<(signed  it  by  its  founder, 
and  what  has  been  done  by  its  trustees, 
and  their  servants,  towards  its  fulfilment, 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  ocmsider  how  fiir 
its  true  mission  has  been  understood,  in 
its  organization,  and  carried  out^  in  its 
subsequent  operations.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  correctly,  we  must  keep  constantly 
in  Tiew  the  specific  purpose  to  whicn 
Smithson  restricted  his  bequest,  as  well 
as  his  own  life,  character  and  recorded 
views,  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon, 
and  make  evident  his  expectations  in 
making  the  bequest.*  It  was  not  alone 
to  found  a  library,  or  a  museum,  or  a 
gallery  of  fine  arts,  nor  to  give  popuUr 
lectures.  It  was  simply  to  advance  or 
incretiee  knowledge ;  and  to  diffuse  what 
was  thus  called  into  being.  That  only 
oould  be  a  fulfilment,  in  good  faith,  of 
this  bequest,  which  sought  to  apply  its 
income  in  such  a  manner,  as  most  suo- 
oessfully  to  do  those  two  things:  in- 
crease knowledge  and  then  to  diffuse  that 
increase  among  men.  But  has  Congress, 
in  the  organization  of  this  InstitutioiL 
thus  discharged  the  requirements  oi 
honor  and  good  faith  bv  keepmg  within 
the  bounds  indicated  by  its  founder's 
will?  To  our  perception  it  is  very 
dear  that  it  has,  in  certain  respects,  de- 
viated from  it.  In  the  first  place,  it 
caused  the  expenditure,  in  comparatively 
useless  stone  and  mortar,  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  sad- 
dled the  Institution  with  the  charge  of 
several  expensive  and  onerous  depart- 
ments, which  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it,  and  any  one  of  which,  to  be  cared  for 
as  it  should  be,  would  absorb  the  whole 
of  its  limited  income ;  thus,  while  no  sin- 
gle object  is  satisfactorily  obtained,  in 
this  minute  subdivision  of  a  sum  none 
too  large  for  its  own  legitimate  purposes, 
these  last  are  dwarfed  and  sufier,  for 
want  of  that  which  is  rightfully  all  their 
own.  Congress  found  the  subject  a  no- 
vel one.  It  was  familiar  only  to  a  few 
who  had  looked  into  it,  and,  apparently, 
they  had  committed  the  radical  error  or 
supposing  its  income,  the  interest  of  half 
a  million,  to  be  inexhaustible.  While 
some  thought  of  embellishing  the  capital 
of  the  nation  with  a  magnificent  building^ 
Others   supposed  that  they  could  al»o 


have  a  large  library,  a  gallery  of  fine  arts, 
a  museum,  &c,  and  still  have  an  income 
large  enough  for  the  more  Tefsitimate 

Surposes  of  the  institution.  In  the  oon- 
ict  of  these  various  objects  of  prefer- 
ence, none  oould  be  carried  on  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  was  contemplated,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  a  tempora- 
ry compromise,  by  an  equal  division  of 
the  income  between  the  active  operations 
and  the  library  and  museum.  It  is  in 
contemplation  so  &r  to  modify  this  ar- 
rangement as  to  permit  more  just  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  more  active 
and  inmiediate  increase  of  knowledge. 

Not  content  with  these  features  in  the 
laws  establishing  the  Institution,  Con- 
^ss  has  thrown  upon  it  burdens,  which 
It  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for,  as  are  any  of  their  recognized 
liabilities.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  law 
requiring  it  to  receive,  keep,  and  make  a 
registry  of  Tbutoiot  to  use)  all  the  copy- 
righted publications  of  this  country.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  com- 
plete collections  of  all  the  copy-righted 
publications  of  each  year,  issued  in  the 
United  States,  is  of  sufficient  value  or 
interest,  present  or  prospective,  to  war- 
rant the  expense  incurred  by  it ;  for  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  pur^ 
pose.  It  Is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  totally 
foreign  from  the  purpose  designed  by 
Smithson,  and  clearly  belongs,  if  it  be  a 
duty,  to  any,  to  that  branch  of  the 
government  which  has  chaige  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Congress  is  bound  in 
honor,  and  good  faith,  to  recall  a  gift 
which  is  felt  to  be  a  burden,  and  not  a 
favor.    . 

The  true  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  to  increase  knowledge,  and 
to  diffuse  that  increase  world  wide. 
This  is  all  ite  founder  left  it  to  do.  His 
bequest  cannot  with  honor  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes,  be  they  ever  so  desirable. 
How  noble  a  mission  this  is,  how  rich 
and  how  fruitful  is  the  field  before  it,  has 
been  abimdantly  shown  even  with  its 
crippled  finances,  ite  restricted  means, 
and  the  disorders  inddent  to  a  commence- 
ment, and  even  with  the  burdens  thrown 
upon  it  during  ite  seven  years'  existence. 
During  that  time,  ite  assiduous  and  faith- 
ful secretery,  sensitively  awake  to  the 
intention  of  ite  founder,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  bequest)  has  at  least  demonstrated 
how  much  majr  be  done,  even  with  limited 
means,  by  active  operations,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  their  resulte,and  how  much 
more  might  be  done,  with  the  -full,  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  whole  fund  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  designea  and  r»- 
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stricted  by  its  founder.  At  the  same 
time  other  results  have  been  madeequally 
dear  by  the  experience  of  the  inRtitu- 
tion,  and  call  for  the  intervention  and  aid 
of  Congress.  These  not  onlj  show  that 
this  Institution  is  not  able  to  provide  for 
all  the  departments  assigned  to  it,  with* 
out  a  perversion  of  its  funds,  and  an 
abuse  of  its  founder's  confidence,  but  also 
make  manifest  how  desirable  ana  impor- 
tant it  is,  that  our  government  should 
make  suitable  provision  to  meet,  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  one  worthy  of  a  great 
nation,  possessed  of  an  overflowing 
treasury,  the  wants  it  has  itself  called 
forth.  Let  us  have  a  great  national 
library  at  Washington,  worthy  an  edu- 
cated and  enlighteoMl  nation.  We  care 
not  on  how  magnificent  a  scale  it  may  be 
founded,  only  let  us  pay  for  it  out  of  our 
own  treasury.  Let  us  certainly  not  per- 
vert for  it  the  bounty  of  a  stranger,  who 
trusted  it  to  us  for  a  difibrent  purpose. 
Let  us  have,  too,  our  national  gallery 
of  fine  arts ;  if  you  will^  omr  public  lec- 
tures, too,  at  Washington;  above  all, 
let  us  have  a  great  national  museum. 
We  already  have  a  magnificent  com- 
mencement in  the  proceeds  of  the  great 
exploring  expedition  under  Captain 
WilkeSj  covering  every  department  of 
nature.  We  have  yet  others  in  store 
from  the  several  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
region,  to  Japan,  and  the  North  Pacific, 
besides  others  on  land,  in  explorations  of 
our  unsettled  territories.  Having  gone 
thus  far,  our  government  cannot,  with 
credit,  cannot  with  due  regard  to  tnebest 
interests  of  the  country,  now  draw  back. 
We  must,  however,  provide  the  means. 
We  are  abundantly  able  to  do  this. 
To  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy 
nation,  the  cost  involved  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Let  us  meet,  then,  these  self  imposed 
duties,  in  a  manner  becoming  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  an  honorable  nation. 
Let  us  recall  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tion  all  the  burdens  our  government  has 
imposed  upon  it,  that  are  mconsistent 
vhth  its  legitimate  mission,  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  leaving  to  it  only  those 
things  which  have  proved  to  be  kindred 
to  its  design  or  desirable  to  it  as  aidfi. 
Let  Congress,  in  a  word,  found,  or  rather 
we  should  say  organize,  for  it  was  already 
founded,  a  great  national  Institution,  at 
Washington,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the 
Smithsonian  to  relieve  it  of  all  the  ex- 
penses, the  cares  and  the  burdens  of  the 
details,  sufficiently  under  its  control  to 
permit  it  to  derive  from  it  all  the  aid  and 
oo-operation  that  may  be  required.    It  ia 


obvious  thai  it  must  soon  do  something 
of  this  kind  in  order  to  provide  proper 
protection  for  the  extemdve  collections  it 
has  made,  and  the  yet  more  extensive 
ones  it  is  still  making.  We  could  d(»  no- 
thing that  would  better  meet  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  American  people,  or 
more  exalt  us  as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  science.  Congress  has  im« 
posed  upon  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
an  expensive  and  costly  building,  involve 
ing  an  outlay  qix  times  as  large  as  would 
be  required  for  one  limited  to  its  wants. 
Its  first  movement  should  be  to  take  this 
building  off  its  hands  and  apprapriate  it 
to  its  own  national  collections,  and  refund 
the  cost  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  purposes  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Smith- 
son.  Thus  relieved  of  its  burdens,  and 
the  uncongenial  tasks  assigned  to  this  In- 
stitution, it  would  be  enabled  to  enter 
upon  a  sphere  of  usefulness  oommensurata 
with  the  wishes  and  bounty  of  its  founder. 
It  could  still  retain  a  library  suited  to  its 
own  wants,  without  incurring  any  great 
expense,  for  its  exchanges  with  scientifle 
societies,  at  home  and  *  abroad,  are  now 
giving  to  it  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
publications  chiefiy,  required.  It  mighty 
with  advantage,  retain  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history  sufficient  to  verify  its  own 
publications,  and  to  exhibit  typical,  rare  or 
new  genera  and  species,  or  even  a  com- 
plete series  of  North  American  objects. 
It  might  even,  with  advantage,  retain  the 
general  direction  of  the  national  colleo* 
tions,  the  distribution  of  the  daplicates  to 
the  learned  societies  of  the  world,  and  the 
custody  of  such  articles  as  might  be  de- 
sirable for  its  own  purposes  and  for  study. 
Thus  aided  by  government,  instead,  as 
now,  of  being  burdened  by  uncongenial 
tasks,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would 
become  all  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  its 
illustrious  founder  could  have  desired, 
confer  great  practical  benefits  upon  man- 
kind, and  achieve  a  noble  position  be- 
fore the  world  of  science.  The  great 
value  of  this  Institution  in  the  eyes  of  thia 
world  of  science  is  that,  in  its  legitimate 
mission,  it  discharges  duties  which  but 
for  its  aid  might  never  be  done  by  any 
one.  The  history  of  nearly  eyery  great 
discovery  shows  that  he  who  adds  new 
and  important  truths  to  the  previous  stock 
of  knowledge,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  hia 
age,  that  their  productions  cannot  be  given 
to  the  world,  without  pecuniary  loss, 
which  not  every  one  is  able  or  willing  to 
incur.  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  the 
fortune  of  a  Bowditch  wherewith  te 
publish  his  discoveries^  and  his  labors. 
Yet  without  it  even  bis  great  work  oouU 
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not  haw  boei)  given  to  the  world.  This 
then  is  a  part  of  the  great  accepted  mia- 
sion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
give  that  aid  to  the  advance  of  science 
which  cannot  1m  looked  for  from  any 
other  source.  It  is  a  high  and  holy  mis- 
sion. If  followed,  in  good  faith,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  for  itself,  in  its  pro^ 
gramme  of  active  operations,  it  will  not 
fiiil  to  contnhnte  invaluable  aid  to  the 
'  true  greatness  of  this  country^  in  the  de- 
velopmen t  of  its  intellectual  power.  1 1  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  the  soundest 
writers  upon  the  study  of  nature,  **  Sci- 
ence is  imteparably  interwoven  in  ait  that 
gives  power  and  dignity  to  a  nation."  In 
his  eyes  it  was  a  subject  of  reproach  to 
England  of  the  present  day,  that  while 
science  was  more  generally  thian  ever  be- 
fore diffused  among  the  mass  of  his  ooun- 


trymen,  so  little  are  the  higher  objects — 
the  true  philosophy-*of  science  esteemed 
or  cultivated,  that  discoveries  of  the  just 
order,  which  open  a  new  and  unexpected 
field  for  the  most  important  general  iza* 
tionH,  ^*  had  been  sulTered  to  die  almost  in 
their  birth,"  although  they  had  been  be- 
gun by  his  own  countrymen.  A  reproach 
like  this  can  never  be  preferred  against 
our  own  country,  so  long  as  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  shall  be  permitted  to  ful* 
fil  the  important  duties,  and  to  discharge 
the  high  mission  its  illustrious  founder 
assigned  it,  with  a  &r-sighted  wisdom 
which  shall  for  ever  connect  his  name 
with  the  advance  of  science  in  America,, 
or  so  lung  as  it  shall  continue  to  aid  in 
the  increase  of  knowled^  or  to  pro- 
mote the  difl'usion  of  that  mcrease  among 
men. 


THE   LIGHTMNG-ROD   MAN. 


WH  .\T  grand  irregular  thunder,  thought 
f .  standing  on  my  hearthstone  among 
the  Acrooeraunian  hills,  as  the  scattered 
bolts  boomed  overhead  and  cra»ihed  down 
among  the  valleys,  every  bolt  followed  by 
sig-zag  irradiations,  and  swift  slants  of 
sharp  rain,  which  audibly  rang,  like  a 
charge  of  speai^points,  on  my  low  shin- 
gled roof.  I  suppose,  though,  that  the 
mountains  hereabouts  break  and  chum  up 
the  thunder,  so  that  it  is  far  more  glorious 
here  than  on  the  plain.  Hark ! — ^some 
eae  at  the  door.  Who  is  this  that  chooses 
a  time  of  thunder  for  making  calls  7 
And  why  don't  he,  man-fashion,  use  the 
knocker,  instead  of  making  that  doleful 
wider  taker's  clatter  with  his  fist  against 
the  hollow  panel  1  But  let  him  in.  Ah, 
here  he  comes.  ^  Good  day,  sir : "  an 
entire  stranger.  *^Pray  be  seated." 
What  is  that  strange  looking  walking- 
stick  he  carries : — **  A  fine  thunder-storm, 

Sff."  ' 

•'Fine?— Awful  1" 

^  Yon  are  wet  Stand  here  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire." 

'•Not  for  worlds!" 

The  stranger  still  stood  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  cottage,  where  he  had  first 
planted  himself.  Uis  singularity  impelled 
a  closer  scrutiny.  A  lean,  gloomy  figure. 
Hair  dark  and  lank,  mattedly  streaked 
over  his  brow.  Hia  sunken  pitfalls  of 
eyes  were  winged  by  indigo  halos,  and 
pUyed  with  an  innocuous  sort  of  light- 
WDg:  the  gleam  without  the  bolt    The 


whole  man  was  dripping.  He  stood  in  a 
puddle  on  the  bare  oak  floor ;  his  strange 
walking-stick  vertically  resting  at  his 
sid^ 

It  was  a  polished  copper  rod,  four  feet 
long,  lenghthwise  attached  to  a  neat 
wooden  stafi",  by  insertion  into  two  balls 
of  greenish  glass,  ringed  with  copper 
bands.  The  metal  rod  terminated  at  the 
top  tripod  wise,  in  three  keen  tines,  bright- 
ly gill.  He  held  the  thing  by  the  wooden 
part  alone. 

*•  Sir,"  said  I,  bowing  politely,  "  have  I 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  that  illustrious 
god,  Jupiter  Tonans?  So  stood  he  in 
the  Greek  statue  of  old,  grasping  the 
lightning-bolt.  If  you  be  he,  or  his  vice- 
roy, I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  noble 
storm  you  have  brewed  among  our 
mountains.  Listen:  That  was  a  glorious 
peal.  Ah,  to  a  lover  of  the  majestic,  it  ia 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  Thunderer  him** 
self  in  one's  cottage.  The  thunder  grows 
finer  for  that  But  pray  be  seated.  This 
old  rush-bottomed  arm-chair,  I  grant,  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  your  evergreen 
throne  on  old  Greylock ;  but  condescend 
to  be  seated." 

While  I  thus  pleasantly  spoke,  the 
stranger  eyed  me,  half  in  woiider  and 
half  in  a  strange  sort  of  horror;  but  did 
not  move  a  foot. 

*'  Do.  sir,  be  seated ;  you  need  to  be 
dried  ere  going  forth  again." 

I  planted  the  chair  invitingly  on  the 
broad  hearth,  where  a  little  fire  had  been 
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kindled  that  afternoon  to  dissipate  the 
dampness,  not  the  cold ;  for  it  was  early 
in  the  month  of  September. 

But  without  heeding  my  solicitation, 
and  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  the  stranger  gazed  at  me  porten- 
tously and  spoke. 

'^  Sir,"  said  he,  ^  excuse  me,  but  instead 
of  my  accepting  your  invitatioir  to  be 
seated  on  the  hearth  there,  I  solemnly 
warn  you.  that  you  had  best  accept  mine, 
and  stana  with  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Good  heavens ! "  he  cried,  start- 
ing— "there's  another  of  those  awful 
crashes.  I  warn  yon,  sir,  quit  the 
hearth/' 

*•  Mr.  Jupiter  Tonans,"  said  I,  quietly 
rolling  my  body  on  the  stone,  '^  I  stand 
Tery  well  here." 

"  Are  you  so  horridly  ignorant,  then," 
he  cried,  '*  as  not  to  know,  that  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  house  during 
such  a  terrific  tempest  as  this,  is  the  fire- 
place i " 

•*  Nay,  I  did  not  know  that"  involun- 
tarily stepping  upon  the  first  board  next 
to  the  stone. 

The  stranger  now  assumed  such  an  un- 
pleasant air  of  successful  admonition, 
that — quite  involuntarily  again — I  step- 
ped back  upon  the  hearth,  and  threw  my- 
self into  the  erectest,  proudest  posture  I 
oould  command.    But  I  said  nothing. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  cried,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  alarm  and  intimida- 
tion— *'  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  off  of  the 
hearth !  Know  you  not,  that  the  heated 
air  and  soot  are  conductors ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  those  immense  iron  fire-dogs? 
Quit  the  spot, — I  conjure, — I  command 
you." 

**  Mr.  Jupiter  Tonans,  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  commanded  in  my  own 
house." 

^Call  me  not  by  that  pagan  name. 
You  are  profane  in  this  time  of  terror." 

*'  Sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
your  business  ?  If  you  seek  shelter  from 
the  storm,  you  are  welcome,  so  long  as 
you  be  civil ;  but  if  you  come  on  busi- 
ness, open  it  forthwith.   Who  are  you  ?  " 

^  I  am  a  dealer  in  lightning-rods,"  said 
the  stranger,  softening  his  tone;  ''my 
special  business  is  -      Merciful 

heaven  !  what  a  crash ! — Have  you  ever 
been  struck — ^your  premises,  I  mean  ? 
No  ?  It^  best  to  be  provided ;  "—signifi- 
cantly rattling  his  metallic  staff  on  the 
floor ; — "  by  nature,  there  are  no  castles 
in  thunder-storms ;  yet,  say  but  the  word, 
and  of  this  cottage  I  can  make  a  Gibral- 
tar by  a  few  waves  of  this  wand.  Hark, 
what  Himmalayas  of  concussions ! " 


"Tou  interrupted  yourself;  your  spe- 
cial business  you  were  about  to  speak  oC" 

'^  How  very  dull  you  are.  My  special 
business  is  to  travel  the  country  for  orders 
for  lightning-rods.  This  is  my  specimen- 
rod  ; "  tappmg  his  staff;  ^*I  have  the  best 
of  references  " — fumbling  in  his  pockets. 
*^  In  Criggan  last  month,  I  put  up  tbree- 
and-twenty  rods  on  only  five  buildings." 

^'  Let  me  see.  Was  it  not  at  Cnggan 
last  week,  about  midnight  on  Satuixlay, 
that  the  steeple,  the  big  elm  and  the  As- 
sembly-room cupola  were  struck  1  Any 
of  your  rods  there  ?  " 

**  Not  on  the  tree  and  cupola,  but  the 
steeple." 

'*  Of  what  use  is  your  rod  then  ?  " 

^  Of  life-and-death  use.  But  my  work- 
man was  heedless.  In  fitting  the  rod  at 
top  to  the  steeple,  he  allowed  a  part  of  the 
metal  to  graze  the  tin  sheeting.  IltMice 
the  accident.  Not  my  fault,  but  his. 
Hark!" 

"  Never  mind.  That  clap  burst  quite 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  without  finger- 
pointing.  Did  you  hear  of  the  event  at 
Montreal  last  year?  A  servant  girl 
struck  at  her  bed-side  with  a  rosary  in 
her  hand ;  the  beads  being  metal.  Does 
your  beat  extend  into  the  Canadas  ?  " 

*'  No.  And  I  hear  that  there,  iron  rods 
only  are  in  use.  They  should  have  mine, 
which  are  copper.  Iron  is  easily  fu^ieci. 
Then  they  draw  out  the  rod  so  slender, 
that  it  has  not  body  enough  to  conduct 
the  full  electric  current.  The  meUl 
melts;  the  building  is  destroyed.  My 
copper  rods  never  act  so.  Those  Ganar 
dians  are  fools.  Some  of  them  knob  the 
rod  at  the  top,  which  risks  a  deadly  ej^ 
plosion,  instead  of  imperceptibly  carrying 
down  the  current  into  the  Oiirth,  as  this 
sort  of  rod  does.  liineia  the  only  true 
rod.  Look  at  it.  .  Only  one  dollar  a 
foot" 

''This  abuse  of  your  own  calling  in 
another  might  make  one  distrustlui  with 
respect  to  yourself." 

''Harkl  The  thunder  becomes  less 
muttering.  It  is  nearing  us,  and  nearing 
the  earth,  too.  Hark!  One  crammed 
crash !  All  the  vibrations  made  one  by 
nearness.     Another  fiash.     Hold  ! " 

"  What  do  you  ?  "  I  said,  seeing  him 
now,  instantaneously  relinquishing  his 
staff,  lean  intently  forward  towards  the 
win  Jo  w,  with  his  right  fore  and  middle 
fingers  on  his  left  wrist. 

But  ere  the  words  had  well  escaped 
me,  another  exclamation  escaped  him. 

'*  Crash !  only  three  pulses — ^less  than 
a  third  of  a  mile  ofi'— yonder,  somewhere 
in  that  wood.    I  passed  three  stricken 
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Ottks  there,  ripped  oat  new  and  glittering. 
The  oak  draws  lightning  more  than  other 
timber,  having  iron  in  solution  in  its  sap. 
Tour  floor  here  seems  oak." 

^  Heart-of-oak.  From  the  pecaliar 
time  of  your  call  apon  me,  I  suppose  yon 
purposely  select  stormy  weather  for  your 
journeys.  When  the  thunder  is  roaring, 
you  dec-ro  it  an  hour  peculiarly  favorable 
for  producing  impressions  iarorable  to 
your  trade.*' 

«  Hark  I—Awfiil ! " 

**  For  one  who  would  arm  others  with 
fearlessness,  you  seem  unbeseemingly 
timorous  yourself.  Common  men  choose 
fair  weather  for  their  travels :  you  choose 
thunder-storms ;  and  yet  — — " 

^*That  1  travel  in  thunderstorms,  I 
grant;  but  not  without  particular  precau- 
tiona,  such  as  only  a  lightning-rod  man 
may  know.  Hark  !  Quick — ^look  at  my 
specimen  rod.    Only  one  dollar  a  foot" 

^*  A  verv  fine  rod,  I  dare  say.  But 
what  are  these  partkular  precautions  of 
yours?  Yet  first  let  me  close  yonder 
sliutters;  the  slanting  rain  is  beating 
through  the  sash.    I  will  bar  up." 

*"  Are  you  mad  ?  Know  you  not  that 
yoTk  iron  bar  is  a  swift  conductor  ?  De- 
sist," 

'*  I  will  simply  dose  the  shutters  then, 
and  call  my  boy  to  bring  me  a  wooden 
bar.     Pray,  touch  the  bell-pull  there." 

**  Are  you  frantic  1  That  bell-wire 
might  blaiit  you.  Never  touch  hell-wire 
in  a  thunder-storm,  nor  ring  a  bell  of  any 
sort" 

'*  Nor  those  in  belfries  ?  Pray,  will 
you  tell  me  where  and  how  one  may  be 
safe  in  a  time  like  this  ?  Is  there  any 
part  of  my  house  I  may  touch  with  hopes 
of  my  life?" 

^*  There  are ;  but  not  where  yon  now 
stand.  Come  away  from  the  wall.  The 
current  will  sometimes  run  down  a  wall, 
and — a  man  being  a  better  conductor  than 
a  wall — it  would  leave  the  wall  and  run 
into  him.  Swoop!  That  roust  have 
fallen  very  nigh.  That  must  have  been 
globular  lightning." 

"Very  probably.  Tell  me  at  once, 
which  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  safest  part 
of  this  house?" 

^This  room,,  and  this  one  spot  in  it 
where  I  stand.    Come  hither." 

"  The  reasons  first" 

'*  Uark ! — after  the  flash  the  gust — the 
sAshes  8hiver — the  house,  ther  house! — 
Come  hither  to  me ! " 

"  The  reasons,  if  you  please." 

*'  Come  hither  to  me ! " 

'*  Thank  you  again,  I  think  I  will  try 
iny  old  stand, — the  hearth.    And  now 


Mr.  Lightning-rod-man.  in  the  pauses  of 
the  thunder,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  your 
reasons  for  esteeming  this  one  room  of  the 
house  the  safest,  and  your  own  one  stand- 
point there  the  safest  spot  in  it" 

There  was  now  a  little  cessation  of  the 
storm  for  a  while.  The  Lightning-rod 
man  seemed  relieved,  and  replied : — 

"Your  house  is  a  one-storied  house, 
with  an  attic  and  a  cellar ;  this  room  is 
between.  Hence  its  comparative  safety. 
Because  lightning  sometimes  passes  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  sometimes 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  Do  you 
comprehend  ?— and  I  choose  the  middle 
of  the  room,  because,  if  the  lightning 
should  strike  the  house  at  all,  it  would 
come  down  the  chimney  or  walls  \  so,  ob- 
viously, the  further  you  are  from  them, 
the  better.    Come  hither  to  me,  now." 

*'  Presently.  Something  you  just  said, 
instead  of  alarming  me,  has  strangely  in- 
spired confidence." 

'•What  have!  said?" 

"  You  said  that  sometimes  lightning 
flashes  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds." 

"Aye,  the  retuming-stroke.  as  it  is 
called ;  when  the  earth,  being  overcharged 
with  the  fluid,  flakes  its  supplies  up- 
ward." 

"  The  retuming-stroke ;  that  is,  from 
earth  to  sky.  Better  and  better.  But 
come  here  on  the  hearth  and  dry  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  better  here,  and  better  wet" 

"How?" 

"  It  is  the  safest  thing  you  can  do — 
Hark,  again ! — to  get  yourself  thoroughly 
drenched  in  a  thuudei^storm.  Wet  clothes 
are  better  conductors  than  the  body  ;  and 
so,  if  the  lightning  strike,  it  might  pass 
down  the  wet  clothes  without  touching 
the  body.  The  storm  deepens  again. 
Have  you  a  rug  in  the  house  ?  Rugs  are 
non-conductors.  Qet  one,  that  1  may 
stand  on  it  here,  and  you  too.  The  skies 
blacken — it  is  dusk  at  noon.  Hark! — 
the  rug,  the  rug ! " 

I  gave  him  one;  while  the  hooded 
mountains  seemed  closing  and  tumbling 
into  the  cottage. 

"  And  now,  since  our  being  dumb  will 
not  help  us,"  said  I,  resuming  my  place, 
'*  let  me  hear  your  precautions  in  travel- 
ling during  thunder-storms." 

*'  Wait  till  this  one  is  passed." 

"Nay,  proceed  with  the  precautions. 
You  stand  in  the  safest  possible  place  ac- 
cording to  your  own  account    Go  on." 

"  Briefly  then.  I  avoid  pine-trees,  high 
houses,  lonely  bams,  upland  pastures, 
running  water,  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
a  crowd  of  men.    If  I  travel  on  foot, — ^as 
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to-day — ^T  do  not  walk  faflt ;  if  in  my 
bug.8:y,  I  touch  not  its  back  or  sides ;  if 
on  horseback,  I  dismount  and  lead  the 
horse.  But  of  all  things,  I  avoid  tall 
men." 

*'  Do  I  dream  ?  Man  avoid  man  ?  and 
in  danfrer'time  too?  " 

'^  Tall  men  in  a  thunder-storm  I  avoid. 
Are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  height  of  a  six-footer  is 
sufficient  to  discharge  an  electric  cloud 
upon  him  ?  Are  notionely  Rentuckians, 
ploughing,  smit  in  the  unfinished  furrow? 
Nay,  if  the  six-footer  stand  by  running 
water^  the  cloud  will  sometimes  select 
him  as  its  conducter  to  that  running 
water.  Hark!  Sure,  yon  black  pinna- 
cle is  split  Yes,  a  man  is  a  good  con- 
ductor. The  lightning  goes  through  and 
through  a  man,  but  only  peels  a  .tree. 
But  sir,  you  have  kept  me  so  long  an- 
swering your  questions,  that  I  have  not 
yet  come  to  business.  Will  you  order 
one  of  my  rods  ?  Look  at  this  specimen 
one?  See:  it  is  of  the  best  of  copper. 
Copper  's  the  best  conductor.  Your 
house  is  low  ;  but  being  upon  the  moun- 
tains, that  lowness  does  not  one  whit  de- 
press it.  You  mountaineers  are  most  ex- 
posed. In  mountainous  countries  the 
lightning-rod  man  should  have  most  busi- 
ne^.  Look  at  the  specimen,  sir.  One 
rod  will  answer  for  a  house  so  small  as 
this.  Look  over  these  recommendations. 
Only  one  rod,  sir ;  cost,  only  twenty  dol- 
lars. Hark !  There  go  all  the  granite 
Taconics  and  Hoosics  dashed  together 
like  pebbles.  By  the  sound,  that  must 
have  struck  something.  An  elevation  of 
five  feet  above  the  house,  will  protect 
twenty  feet  radius  all  about  the  rod. 
Only  twenty  dollars,  sir — a  dollar  a  foot 
Hark  !— Dreadful! — Will  you  order? 
Will  you  buy  ?  Shall  I  put  down  your 
name  ?    Think  of  being  a  heap  of  charred 


ofial.  like  a  haltered  honiB  burnt  in  his 
stall  \ — and  all  in  one  flash  ! " 

'*  You  pretended  enroy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  and  from 
Jupiter  Tonans,"  laughed  I ;  '*  you  mere 
man  who  come  here  to  put  you  and  your 
pipestem  between  clay  and  sky.  do  you 
think  that  because  yon  can  strike  a  bit 
of  green  light  from  the  Ley  den  jar,  that 
you  can  thoroughly  avert  the  supernal 
bolt?  Your  rod  rusts,  or  breaks,  and 
where  are  you?  Who  has  empowered 
you,  3roa  Tetael,  to  peddle  round  your  in- 
dulgences from  divine  ordinations  ?  The 
hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered,  and  the 
days  of  our  Hv^s.  In  thunder  as  in  son- 
shine,  I  stand  at  ease  in  the  hands  of  my 
God.  False  negotiator,  away !  See.  the 
scroll  of  the  storm  is  rolled  back  ;  the 
house  is  unharmed;  and  in  the  blue 
heavens  I  read  in  the  rainbow,  that  the 
Deity  will  not^  of  purpose,  make  war  on 
man's  earth." 

'^  Impious  wretch ! "  foamed  the  stran- 
ger, blackening  in  the  face  as  the  rainbow 
beamed,  ^^  I  will  publish  your  infidel  no- 
tions." 

^'  Begone  I  move  (juickly  1  if  quickly 
you  can,  you  that  shme  forth  into  sight 
in  moist  times  like  the  worm." 

The  scowl  grew  blacker  on  his  face ; 
the  indigo-circles  enlarged  round  his  eyes 
as  the  storm  rings  round  the  midnight 
moon.  Ho  sprang  upon  me;  his  tri- 
forked  thing  at  my  heart 

I  seized  it ;  I  snapped  it ;  I  dashed  it ; 
I  trod  it ;  and  dragging  the  dark  light- 
ning-king out  of  my  door,  fiung  his  el- 
bowed, copper  sceptre  after  him. 

But  spite  of  my  treatment,  and  spite 
of  my  dissuasive  talk  of  him  to-  my 
neighbors,  the  Lightning-rod  man  still 
dwells  in  the  land  ;  still  travels  in  storm- 
time,  and  drives  a  brave  trade  with  the 
fears  of  man. 
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ymiTHim  irAKi>niN«s  or  ths  bspvosc,  wmtsom 
4rrocKT  or  ▲  eooo  uiiaiiT  V9  bbjucwobd  wbo 
BcrsisMOBu  am. 

AT  nightfall  on  the  third  day,  Israel  had 
arrived  wHhin  sixteen  miles  of  the  oapi- 
tal.  Onee  more  he  soaght  reAige  m  a 
bam.  This  time  he  foand  some  bay,  and 
flinging  himself  down  procured  a  tolerable 
night's  rest 

Bright  and  early  he  arose  refreshed, 
with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  reachhig  his 
destination  ere  noon.  Enoooraged  to  And 
himself  now  so  far  from  his  original  par- 
suers,  Israel  relaxed  in  his  vigilance;  and 
afooot  ten  o^cloc^  while  passing  through 
the  town  of  Staines  sudduily  encountered 
three  soldiers.  Unfortunately  in  exchang- 
ing clothes  with  the  ditcher,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  include  his  shirt  in  the 
traffic ;  which  shirt  was  a  British  nayy 
shirt;  a  bargeman's  shirt;  and  though 
hitherto  he  Iwd  crumpled  the  blue  collar 
out  of  sight,  yet,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  was  not  thoroughly  con- 
cealed. At  any  rat^  keenly  on  the  look- 
out for  deserters,  and  made  acute  by  hopes 
of  reward  for  their  apprehension,  the  sol- 
diers spied  the  fatal  collar,  and  in  an  in- 
stant laid  yiolent  hands  on  the  refiigee. 

^  Hey  lad ! "  said  the  foremost  soldier, 
a  corporal,  ^^you  are  one  of  his  majesty's 
seamen !  come  along  with  ye." 

So,  unable  to  give  any  satisfiwtory  ac- 
count of  himself,  he  was  made  prisoner  on 
the  spot,  and  soon  after  found  himself 
handcuffed  and  locked  up  in  the  Round 
House  of  the  place,  a  prison  so  called,  ap- 
propriated to  runaways,  and  those  con- 
victed of  minor  offences.  Day  passed 
dinnerless  and  supperless  in  this  dismal 
durance,  and  night  came  on. 

Israel  had  now  been  three  days  without 
ibod,  except  one  two-penny  loaf.  The 
cravings  of  hunger  now  beoime  sharper ; 
hisspirite,  hitherto  arming  him  with  forti- 
tude, began  to  forsake  him.  Tidcen  cap- 
tive once  again  upon  the  very  brink  of 
reaching  his  goal,  poor  Israel  was  on 
the  eve  of  falling  into  helpless  despair. 
But  he  rallied,  and  considering  that  grief 
would  only  add  to  his  calamity,  souitht 
with  stubborn  patience  to  habituate  him- 
adf  to  misery,  but  still  hold  aloof  from  de- 
^ndency .  He  roused  himself,  and  b^an 
to  bethink  him  how  to  be  extricated  from 
this  labyrinth. 


Two  hours  sawing  across  the  grsting 
of  the  window,  ridded  him  of  his  hand- 
cuffs. Next  came  the  door,  secured  luck- 
ily with  only  a  hasp  and  padlock.  Thrust- 
ing the  bolt  of  his  handcuffs  through  a 
small  window  in  the  door,  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  hasp  and  regaining  his 
liberty  about  three  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Not  long  after  sunrise,  he  passed  nigh 
Brentford,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  capital.  So  great  was  his  hunjirer  that 
downright  starvation  seemed  before  him. 
He  chewed  grass,  and  swallowed  it  Upon 
first  e.scaping  from  the  hulk,  six  English 
pennies  was  ^1  the  money  he  had.  With 
two  of  these  he  had  bought  a  small  loaf 
the  day  after  fleeing  the  inn.  The  other 
four  still  remained  in  his  pocket,  not  hav« 
ing  met  with  a  good  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  them  for  food. 

Having  torn  off  the  collar  of  his  Miirt, 
and  flung  it  into  a  hedge,  he  ventured  to 
accost  a  respectable  carpenter  at  a  pale 
fence,  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Brentford, 
to  whom  his  deplorable  situation  now 
induced  him  to  apply  for  work.  The 
man  did  not  wish  himself  to  hire,  but  said 
that  if  he  (Israel),  understood  farming  or 
gardening,  he  might  perhaps  procure  work 
from  Sir  John  Millet  whose  seat  he  said, 
was  not  remote.  He  added  that  the 
knight  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
many  men  at  that  season  of  the  year :  so 
he  stood  a  fair  chance. 

Revived  a  little  by  this  prospect  of  re- 
HeC  Israel  starts  in  quest  of  the  gentle^ 
man's  seat,  agreeably  to  the  direction 
received.  But  he  mi^^took  his  way.  and 
proceeding  up  a  gravelled  and  beautifully 
decorated  walk,  was  terrified  at  catching 
a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  soldiers  throng'^ 
ing  a  garden.  He  made  an  instant  retreat 
before  being  espied  in  turn.  No  wild  crea- 
ture of  t^e  American  wilderness  could 
have  been  more  panic  struck  by  a  fire- 
brand, than  at  this  period  hunted  Israel 
WAS  by  a  red  coat  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  this  garden  was  the  Princess  Amelia's. 

Taking  another  path,  ere  long  he  came 
to  some  laborers  shovelling  gravel.    These 

S-oved  to  be  men  employed  by  Sir  John. 
y  them  he  was  directed  towards  the 
house,  when  the  knight  was  pointed  out 
to  him.  walking  bareheaded  in  the  inclo- 
sure  with  several  guests.  Having  heard 
the  rich  man  of  England  charged  with  all 
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sorts  of  domineering  qualities,  Israel  felt 
no  little  inisgiving  in  approaching  to  an 
audience  with  so  imposing  a  stranger. 
But  screwing  up  his  couiage,  he  advanced ; 
while  seeing  him  coming  all  rags  and  tat- 
ters, the  group  of  gentlemen  stood  in  some 
wonder  awaiting  what  so  singular  a  phan- 
tom might  want 

"Mr.  Millet,"  said  Tsrael,  bowing  to- 
wards the  bareheaded  gentleman. 

"  Ha,  —who  are  you,  pray  ?  " 

"  A  poor  fellow,  sir,  in  want  of  work." 

^  A  wardrobe  too,  I  should  Eay,"  smiled 
one  of  the  guests,  of  a  very  youthful,  pros- 
perous, and  dandified  air. 

"  Where's  your  hoe?  "  said  Sir  John. 

*•  I  have  none,  sir." 

"  Any  money  to  buy  one  ?  " 

"  Only  four  English  pennies,  sir." 

"Englisk  pennies.  What  other  sort 
would  you  have  ?  " 

^*  Why  China  pennies  to  be  sure,"  laugh- 
ed the  youthful  gentleman.  **  See  his  long, 
yellow  hair  behind ;  he  looks  like  a  China- 
man. Some  broken-down  Mandarin. 
Pity  he's  no  crown  to  his  old  hat ;  if  he 
had*  he  might  pass  it  round,  and  make 
eight  pennies  of  his  four." 

"Will  you  hire  me,  Mr.  Millet?"  said 
Israel. 

"Hal  that's  queer  again,"  cried  the 
knight. 

"  Hark  ye  fellow,"  said  a  brisk  servant, 
approaching  from  the  porch,  "  this  is  Sir 
John  Millet." 

Seeming  to  take  pity  on  his  seeming 
ignorance,  as  well  as  on  his  undisputable 
poverty,  the  good  knight  now  told  Israel 
that  if  he  would  come  the  next  morning, 
he  would  see  Iiim  supplied  with  a  hoe,  and 
moreover  would  hire  him. 

It  would  be  hard  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wanderer,  at  receiving  this 
encouraging  reply.  Emboldened  by  it,  he 
now  returns  towards  a  baker's  he  had 
spied,  and  bravely  marching  in,  flmgs 
down  all  four  pennies,  and  demands  brefl^ 
Thinking  he  would  not  have  any  more  food 
till  next  morning,  Israel  resolved  to  eat 
only  one  of  the  pair  of  two-penny  loaves. 
But  having  demolished  one,  it  so  sharpen- 
ed his  longing,  that  yielding  to  the  irre- 
sistible temptation,  he  bolted  down  the 
second  loaf  to  keep  the  other  company. 

After  resting  under  a  hedge,  he  saw  the 
sun  far  descended,  and  so  prepared  hun- 
aelf  for  another  hard  night.  Waiting  till 
dark,  he  crawled  into  an  old  carriage- 
house,  finding  nothing  there  but  a  disman- 
tled old  phaeton.  Into  this  he  climbed, 
and  curling  himself  up  like  a  carriage-dog, 
endeavored  to  sleep.  But  unable  to  en- 
dure the  constraint  of  such  a  bed.  got  out, 


and  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor. 

No  sooner  was  light  in  the  east,  than 
he  hastened  to  await  the  commands  of 
one,  who,  his  instinct  told  him,  was  des- 
tined to  prove  his  benefactor.  On  his 
father's  farm  accustomed  to  rise  with  the 
lark,  Israel  was  surprised  to  diHX>ver  as 
he  approached  the  house,  that  no  soul  was 
astir.  It  was  four  o'clock.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  walked  back  and  forth 
before  the  portal,  ere  any  one  appeared. 
The  first  riser  was  a  roan- servant  of  the 
household,  who  informed  Israel  that  seven 
o'clock  was  the  hour  the  people  went  to 
their  work.  Soon  after,  he  met  an  hostler 
of  the  place,  who  gave  him  permission  to 
lie  on  some  straw  in  an  outhouse.  There 
he  enjoyed  a  sweet  sleep  till  awakened  at 
seven  o'clock,  by  the  sounds  of  activity 
around  him. 

Supplied  by  the  overseer  of  the  men 
with  a  large  iron  fork  and  a  hoe,  he  fol- 
lowed the  hands  into  the  field.  He  was 
so  weak,  he  could  hardly  support  his  tools. 
Unwilling  to  expose  his  debility,  he  yet 
could  not  succeed  in  concealing  it.  At 
least  to  avoid  worse  imputations,  he  con- 
fessed the  cause.  His  companions  regard- 
ed him  with  compassion,  and  exempted 
him  from  the  severer  toil. 

About  noon,  the  knight  visited  his  work- 
men. Noticing  that  Israel  made  little 
progress,  he  said  to  him,  that  though  he 
had  long  arms  and  broad  shoulders,  yet 
he  was  feigning  himself  to  be  a  very  weoJc 
man,  or  otherwise  must  in  reality  be  so. 

Hereupon  one  of  the  laborers  standing 
by,  informed  the  gentleman  how  it  was 
with  Israel ;  when  immediately  the  knight 
put  a  shilling  into  his  hands,  and  bade  Um 
go  to  a  little  road-side  inn,  which  was 
nearer  than  the  house,  and  buy  him  bread 
and  a  pot  of  beer.  Thus  refreshed  he  re- 
turned to  the  band,  and  toiled  with  them 
till  four  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  was 
over. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  there  again 
saw  his  employer,  who  after  attentively 
eyeing  him  without  speaking,  bade  a  meal 
be  prepared  fbr  him ;  when  the  maid  pre- 
senting a  smaller  supply  than  her  kind 
master  deemed  necessary,  she  was  ordered 
to  return  and  bring  out  the  entire  dish. 
But  aware  of  the  danger  of  sudden  deple- 
tion of  heavy  food  to  one  in  his  condition, 
Israel,  previously  recruited  by  the  frugal 
meal  at  the  inn,  partook  but  sparingly. 
The  repast  was  spread  on  the  grass,  and 
being  over,  the  good  knight  a^ain  lookm^ 


bemg  over,  tne  good  Knignt  a«un  lookmg 
inquisitively  at  Israel,  oniered  a  comfort- 
able bed  to  be  laid  m  the  bam ;  and  bera 
Israel  spent  a  capital  night 
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After  breakfast,  next  mommg,  he  was 
proceeding  to  go  with  the  laborers  to  their 
work,  when  his  employer  approaching  him 
with  a  benoTolent  air,  bade  him  return  to 
his  couch,  and  there  remain  till  he  had 
slept  his  fill,  and  wa6  in  a  better  state  to 
resume  his  labors. 

Upon  coming  forth  again  a  little  after 
noon,  he  found  Sir  John  walking  alone  hi 
the  grounds.  Upon  diaoovering  him, 
Israel  would  have  retreated,  fearing  that 
he  might  intrade ;  but  beckoning  him  to 
advance,  the  knight,  as  Israel  drew  nigh, 
fixed  on  him  such  a  penetrating  glance, 
that  our  poor  hero  quaked  to  the  core. 
Neither  was  his  dread  of  detection  re- 
lieved by  the  knight's  now  calling  in  a 
loud  voice  for  one  from  the  houae.  Israel 
was  just  on  the  point  of  fieeing,  when 
overhearing  the  words  of  the  master  to 
the  servant  who  now  appeared,  all  droad 
deputed: 

^  Bring  hither  some  winiB !  ^ 

It^ presently  came;  by  order  of  the 

Bht  the  salver  was  set  down  on  a  green 
:  near  by,  and  the  servant  retired. 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  Sir  John,  now 
pouring  out  a  ^ass  of  wine,  and  handing 
it  to  Israel,  ^  I  perceive  that  you  are  an 
American;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  are  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war.  But 
no  fear— drink  the  wine." 

"Mr.  Millet,"  exclaimed  Israel  aghast, 
tha  untested  wine  trembling  in  his  hand, 
"Mr.MiUetl ^" 

**  Mr,  Millet— there  it  is  again.  Why 
don't  you  say  Sir  John  like  the  rest  ? '' 

"  Why,  sir — ^pardon  me — but  somehow, 
I  can't.  Fve  tried ;  but  I  can't  You 
won't  betray  me  for  that  ?  " 

"  Betray — ^poor  fellow  !  Hark  ye,  yoOT 
history  U  doubtless  a  secret  which  you 
would  not  wish  to  divulge  to  a  stranger ; 
hot  whatever  happens  to  yon,  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  I  will  never  betray  you." 

""Ood  bless  you  for  that,  Mr.  Millet" 

^Gome,  come;  call  me  by  my  right 
UKoe.  I  am  not  Mr.  Millet  You  have 
mid' Sir  to  me ;  and  no  doubt  you  have 
a  thousand  tunes  said  John  to  other 
people.  Now  can't  you  couple  the  two  ? 
Try  once.  Gome.  Only  Sir  and  then 
John — Sir  John — that's  all. 

**  J<dm — ^I  can't— Sir,  sir ! — ^your  par- 
don.   I  didn't  mean  that" 

"^  My  good  fellow,"  said  the  knight 
looking  sharply  upon  Israel,  **  tell  me,  are 
all  your  countrymen  like  you  ?  If  so,  it's 
no  use  fighting  them.  To  that  efibct,  I 
must  write  to  his  Mi^esty  myselt  Well, 
I  excuse  you  from  Sir  Johnning  me. 
But  tell  me  the  truth,  are  you  not  a  sea- 
feriag  man,  and  lately  a  prisoner  of  war  ?  " 
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Israel  frankly  confessed  it,  and  told  his 
whole  story.  The  knight  listened  with 
much  interest;  and  at  its  conclusion, 
warned  Israel  to  beware  of  the  soldiers ; 
for  owing  to  the  seats  of  some  of  the 
royal  family  being  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  red-coals  abounded  herealMuts. 

'^  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  speak 
against  my  own  countrymen,"  he  added, 
*'  I  but  plainly  speak  for  your  good.  The 
soldiers  you  meet  prowling  on  the  roads, 
are  not  fair  specimens  of  the  army. 
They  are  a  set  of  mean,  dastardly  banditti ; 
who,  to  obtain  their  fee,  would  betray 
their  best  friends.  Once  more,  I  warn 
you  against  them.  But  enough ;  follow 
me  now  to  the  house,  and  as  you  teU  me 
you  have  exchan^d  clothes  before  now. 
you  can  do  it  agam.  What  say  you  ?  1 
will  give  you  coat  and  breeches  for  your 
rags." 

Thus  generously  supplied  with  clothes, 
and  other  comforts  by  the  good  knight, 
and  implicitly  relying  upon  the  honor  of 
so  kind-hearted  a  man,  Israel  cheered  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
had  so  fattened  his  flanks,  that  he  was 
able  completely  to  fill  Sir  John's  old 
buckskin  breeches,  which  at  first  had 
hung  but  loosely  about  him. 

He  was  assigned  to  an  occupation 
which  removed  him  from  the  other  work* 
men.  The  strawberry  bed  was  put  under 
his  sole  charge.  And  often,  of  mild, 
sunny  afternoons,  the  knight,  genial  and 
gentle  with  dinner,  would  stroll  bare- 
headed to  the  pleasant  strawberry  bed, 
and  have  nice  little  confidential  chats 
With  Israel ;  while  Israel,  charmed  by  the 
patriarohal  demeanor  of  this  true  Abra- 
hamic  gentleman^  with  a  smile  on  his  lip, 
and  tefu*8  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  offered 
him,  from  time  to  time,  the  plumpest 
berries  of  the  bed. 

When  the  strawberry  season  was  over, 
other  parts  of  the  grounds  were  assignea 
him.  And  so  six  months  elapsed,  when, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John, 
Israel  procured  a  good  berth  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Princess  Amelia. 

So  completely  now  had  recent  events 
metamorphosed  hhn  in  all  outward  things, 
that  few  suspected  him  of  being  any  other 
than  an  Englishman.  Not  even  the 
knight's  domestics.  But  in  the  princess's 
garden,  being  obliged  to  work  in  company 
with  many  other  laborers,  the  war 
was  often  a  topic  of  discussion  among 
them.  And  « the  d— d  Yankee  rebels" 
were  not  seldom  the  object  of  scurrilous 
remark.  Illy  could  the  exile  brook 
in  silence  such  insults  upon  the  country 
ibr  which  he  had  bled,  and  for  whose 
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honored  sake  he  was  that  veny  instaiit  a 
sufferer.  More  tb^  once,  his  indigna- 
tion came  very  nigh  getting  the  better  of 
his  prudence.  He  longed  for  the  war  to 
end,'  that  he  might  but  speak  a  little  bit 
of  his  mind. 

Now  the  superintendent  of  the  garden 
was  a  harsh,  overbearing  man.  The 
workmen  with  tame  servility  endured  his 
worst  aflronts.  But  Israel,  bred  among 
mountains,  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
himself  when  made  the  undeserved  objoct 
of  pitiless  epithets.  Ere  two  months  went 
by,  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  princess, 
and  en<;aged  himself  to  a  farmer  in  a 
small  village  not  hr  from  Brentford.  But 
hardly  had  he  been  here  three  weeks, 
when  a  rumor  again  got  afloat,  that  he 
was  a  Yankee  prisoner  of  war.  Whence 
this  report  arose  he  could  never  discover. 
No  Fooner  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers,  than  they  were  on  the  alert 
Luckily  Israel  was  apprised  of  their 
intentions  in  time.  But  he  was  bard 
pushed.  He  was  hunted  after  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  a  less  ignoble  cause. 
He  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes.  Most 
assuredly  he  would  have  been  captured, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  good  offices 
of  A  few  individuals,  who,  perhaps,  were 
not  unfriendly  to  the  American  side  of 
the  question,  though  they  durst  not 
avow  it. 

Tracked  one  night  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  house  of  one  of  these  friends,  in  whose 
garret  he  was  concealed :  he  was  obliged 
to  force  the  skuttle,  and  running  along  the 
roof  passed  to  those  of  adjoining  houses 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  finally 
succeeding  in  making  his  escapes 
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Harassed  day  and  night,  hunted  from 
food  and  sleep,  driven  from  hole  to  hole 
like  a  fox  in  the  woods ;  with  no  chance 
to  earn  an  hour's  wages ',  he  was  at  last 
advised  by  one  whose  sincerity  he  could 
not  doubt,  to  apply,  on  the  good  word  of 
Sir  John  Millet  for  a  berth  as  laborer  in 
the  King's  Gardens  at  Kew.  There,  it 
was  said,  he  would  be  entirely  safe,  as  no 
soldier  durst  approach  those  premises  to 
molest  any  soul  therein  employed.  It 
struck  the  poor  exile  as  curious,  that  the 
very  den  of  the  British  lion,  the  private 
grounds  of  the  British  King,  should  be 
commended  to  a  refugee  as  his  securest 
asylum. 
His  nativity  carefully  concealed,  and 


being  personally  introdnoed  to  the  chief 
gardener  by  one  who  well  knew  him^ 
armed  too  with  a  line  from  Sir  John,  and 
recommended  by  bis  introducer  as  ui^ 
commonly  expert  at  horticulture  \  Israel 
was  soon  installed  as  keeper  of  certain 
less  private  plants  and  walks  of  the  park. 

It  was  here,  to  one  of  his  near  countiy 
retreats,  that,  coming  from  perplexities  of 
state — leaving  far  behind  him  the  dingy 
old  bricks  of  6t  James— George  the 
Third  was  wont  to  walk  up  and  down 
beneath  the  long  arbors  formed  by  tfaft 
interlockings  of  lofty  trees. 

More  than  once,  raking  the  gravel, 
Israel  throngh  intervening  foliage  would 
catch  peeps  in  some  private  but  parallel 
walk,  of  that  lonely  figure,  not  more 
shadowy  with  overhanging  leaves  than 
with  the  shade  of  royal  meditations. 

Unauthorased  and  abhorrent  thoughts 
will  sometimes  invade  the  best  human 
heart  Seeing  the  monarch  unguarded 
before  him;  reniembering  that  the  war 
was  imputed  more  to  the  self-will  of 
the  Ring  than  to  the  willingness  of  par- 
liament or  the  nation;  and  calling  to 
mind  all  his  own  sufierings  growing  out 
of  that  war,  with  all  the  calamities  of  his 
country ;  dim  impulses,  such  as  those  to 
which  the  regicide  lUvaillac  yielded, 
would  shoot  baleful ly  across  the  soul  of 
the  exile.  But  thrusting  Satan  behind 
him,  Israel  vanquished  all  such  tempta- 
tions. Nor  did  these  ever  more  disturb 
him.  after  his  one  cluinoe  conversation 
with  the  monarch. 

As  he  was  one  day  gravelling  a  little 
bye-walk  j  wrapped  in  thought,  the  King 
turning  a  clump  of  bushes,  suddenly 
brushed  Israel's  person. 

Immediately  iKrael  touched  his  hat— 
but  did  not  remove  it — bowed,  and  was 
retiring ;  when  something  in  his  air  ar- 
rested the  Kmg's  attention. 

"  You  aint  an  Englishman, — uo  Eng^ 
lishman^no  no." 

Pale  as  death,  Israel  tried  to  answer 
something;  but  knowing  not  what  to 
say,  stood  frozen  to  the  ground. 

•'  You  are  a  Yankee — a  Yankee."  said 
the  King  again  in  his  rapid  and  half- 
stammering  way. 

Again  Israel  assayed  to  reply,  but  could 
not  What  could  he  say  1  Could  he  Ue 
to  a  Ring? 

"  Yes,  yes, — you  are  one  of  that  stub- 
bom  race, — that  very  stubborn  raoa 
What  brought  you  here?  " 

"The  fate  of  war,  sir." 

^*  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  a 
low  cringing  voice,  approaching,  ^'tbia 
man  is  in  the  walk  against  orders.   Tbnre 
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18  some  mistake,  may  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty. Quit  the  walk,  blockhead,"  he 
hissed  at  Israel. 

It  was  one  of  the  junior  gardeners  who 
thus  spoke.  It  seems  that  Israel  had 
mistaken  his  directions  that  morning. 

^'  Slink,  you  dog."  hissed  the  gardener 
again  to  Israel ;  then  aloud  to  the  king, 
**  A  mistake  of  the  man,  I  assure  your 
majesty." 

"  Go  you  away — away  with  ye,  and 
leave  him  with  me."  said  the  king. 

Waiting  a  moment  till  the  man  was 
out  of  hearing,  the  king  again  turned  upon 
IsraeL 

"Were  you  at  Bunker  Hill?  — that 
Uoody  Bunker  UiU— eh,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Fought  like  a  devil — ^like  a  very  devil, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  sir." 

"  Helped  flog  —  helped  flog  my  sol- 
dierb?" 

"  Yes.  sir ;  but  very  sorry  to  do  it." 

"  Eh  ?— eh  ?— how'^s  that  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  to  be  my  sad  duty,  sir." 

"  Very  much  mistaken  —  very  mudi 
mistaken  indeed.  Why  do  ye  sir  me  ?— 
eh?     I'm  your  king — ^)*our  king." 

'•  Sir,"  said  Israel  flrmlv,  but  with  deep 
respect.  "  I  have  no  king." 

The  king  darted  his  eje  incen»edly  for 
a  moment ;  but  without  quailing,  Israel, 
now  that  all  was  out  still  stood  with 
mute  respect  before  him.  The  king,  turn- 
ing suddenly,  walked  rapidly  away  from 
Israel  a  moment,  but  presently  returning 
with  a  less  hasty  pace,  said,  ^^  You  are 
rumored  to  be  a  spy — a  spy,  or  something 
of  that  sort — aint  you?  But  I  know 
you  are  not — no,  no.  You  are  a  runaway 
prisoner-of-war,  eh  ?  You  hare  sought 
this  place  to'  be  safe  from  pursuit  eh  ? 
eht     Is  it  not  so?— eh?  ehY  eh?** 

'•  Sir,  it  is." 

"Well,  ye're  an  honest  rebel— rebel, 
yes.  rebeL  Hark  ye,  hark.  Say  nothing 
of  this  talk  to  any  one.  And  hark  again. 
So  long  as  ye  remain  here  al  Kew,  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  safe-^nafe." 

"  God  bless  your  miyesty  ! " 

*'Eh?" 

"  God  bless  your  noble  majesty ! " 

"  Come — come — come,"  smiled  the  king 
hi  delight,  "  I  thought  I  could  conquer  ye 
—conquer  ye." 

"  Not  the  king,  but  the  king's  kindness, 
your  majesty." 

"  Join  my  army — army." 

Sadly  looking  down,  Israel  silently 
shook  his  head. 

*^You  won't?  Well,  gravel  the  walk 
then— gravel  away.    Very  stubborn  race 


—very  stubborn  race  indeed— very— very 
—very." 

And  still  growling,  the  magnanimous 
lion  departed. 

How  the  monarch  came  by  his  know- 
ledge of  so  humble  an  exile,  whether 
through  that  swift  insight  into  individual 
character  said  to  form  one  of  the  miracu- 
lous qualities  transmitted  with  a  crown, 
or  whether  some  of  the  rumors  prevailing 
outside  of  the  garden  had  come^to  his 
ear.  Israel  could  never  determine.  Very 
probably,  though,  the  latter  was  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  some  vague  shadowy  report 
of  Israel  not  being  an  Englishman,  had  a 
little  previous  to  his  interview  with  the 
king,  been  communicated  to  several  of  the 
inferior  gardeners.  Without  any  im- 
peachment of  Isra<il's  fealty  to  his  coun- 
try, it^  must  still  be  narrated,  that  from 
this  his  familiar  audience  with  George  the 
Third,  he  went  away  with  very  favorable 
views  of  that  monarch.  Israel  now 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  warm 
heart  of  the  king,  but  the  cold  heads  of 
his  lords  in  council,  that  persuaded  him 
80  tyrannically  to  persecute  America. 
Yet  hitherto  the  precise  contrary  of  this 
had  been  Israel's  opinion,  agreeably  to  the 
popular  prejudice  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. 

Thus  we  see  what  strange  and  powerful 
magic  resides  in  a  crown,  and  how  subtlv 
that  cheap  and  easy  magnanimity,  which 
in  private  belongs  to  most  kmgs,  may 
operate  on  good-natured  and  unfortunate 
souls.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
peculiar  disinterested  fidelity  of  our  ad- 
venturer's patriotism,  he  would  have  soon 
sported  the  red  coat ;  and  perhaps  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  his  royal 
friend,  been  advanced  in  time  to  no  mean 
rank  in  the  army  of  Britain.  Nor  in  that 
case  would  we  have  had  to  follow  him,  as 
at  last  we  shall,  through  long,  long  years 
of  obscure  and  penurious  wandering. 

Continuing  in  the  service  of  the  king's 
gardeners  at  Kew,  until  a  season  came 
when  the  work  of  the  garden  required  a 
less  number  of  laborers;  Israel,  with 
several  others,  was  discharged;  and  the 
day  after,  engaged  himself  for  a  few 
months  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  been  last  employed.  But 
hardly  a  week  had  gone  by,  when  the  old 
story  of  his  being  a  rebel,  or  a  runaway 
prisoner,  or  a  Yankee  I  or  a  spy,  began  to 
be  revived  with  added  malignity.  Like 
bloodhounds,  the  soldiers  were  once  more 
on  the  track.  The  houses  where  he  har^ 
bored  were  many  times  searched;  but 
thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  a  few  earnest 
well-wishers,  and  to  his  own  unsleeping 
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Yigilanoe  and  activity,  the  hunted  fox  still 
continued  to  elude  apprehension.  To  such 
extremities  of  harassment,  however^  did 
this  incessant  pursuit  subject  him,  that  in 
a  fit  of  despair  he  was  about  to  surrender 
himself,  and  submit  to  his  fate,  when 
Providence  seasonably  interposed  in  his 
favor. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEAVL  HAXn  1H>   ACQUAIirrAHOC  OP  OKKTAIH   ftV- 

oiurr  miRNDB  or  amkrioa,  onr  op  tukx  bkino 

TBI  PAMOUB  AOTBOK  OP  THE  **  DrrSBftlOHS  OP  PCTK- 
XJIT.**  TUISB  DB8PAT0H  BIM  OM  ▲  BLT  SBBAIIO 
▲OBOeS  TH8  CBAMMBL. 

At  this  period,  though  made  the  victims 
indeed  of  British  oppression,  yet  the  colo- 
nies were  not  totally  without  friends  in 
Britain.  It  was  but  natural  that  when 
Parliament  itself  held  patriotic  and  g;ift- 
ed  men,  who  not  only  recommended 
conciliatory  measures,  but  likewise  de- 
nounced the  war  as  monstrous;  it  was 
but  natural  that  throughout  the  nation 
at  large  there  should  be  many  private  in- 
dividuals cherishing  similar  sentiments ; 
and  some  who  made  no  scruple  clandes- 
tinely to  act  upon  them. 

Late  one  night  while  hiding  in  a  far- 
mer's granary,  Israel  saw  a  man  with  a 
lantern  approaching.  He  was  about  to 
flee,  when  the  man  hailed  him  in  a  well- 
known  voice,  bidding  him  have  no  fear. 
It  was  the  mrmer  himself.  He  carried 
a  message  to  Israel  from  a  gentleman  of 
Brentford,  to  the  effect,  that  the  refugee 
was  earnestly  requested  to  repair  on  the 
following  evening  to  that  gentleman's 
mansion. 

At  fir^t  Israel  was  disposed  to  surmise 
'  that  either  the  fiirmer  was  playing  him 
fidse,  or  else  his  honest  credulity  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  evil-minded  per- 
sons. At  any  rate,  he  regarded  the  mes- 
sage as  a  decoy,  and  for  half  an  hour  re- 
fused to  credit  its  sincerity.  But  at 
length  he  was  induced  to  think  a  little 
better  of  it  The  gentleman  giving  the 
invitation  was  one  Squire  Woodcock,  of 
Brentford,  whose  loyalty  to  the  king, 
had  been  under  suspicion ;  so  at  least  the 
&rmer  averred.  This  latter  iniformation 
was  not  without  its  effect 

At  nightfall  on  the  following  day,  be- 
ing disguised  in  strange  clothes  by  the 
farmer,  Israel  stole  from  his  retreat,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  walk,  arrived  l^fore 
the  ancient  brick  house  of  the  Squire; 
who  opening  the  door  in  person,  and 
learning  who  it  was  that  stood  thene,  at 
once  assured  Israel  in  the  most  solemn 


manner,  that  no  foul  play  was  intended. 
So  the  wanderer  suffered  himself  to  en- 
ter, and  be  conducted  to  a  private  diam- 
ber  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  where 
were  seated  two  other  gentlemen,  attired, 
in  the  manner  of  that  age,  in  long  lacea 
coats,  with  smallclothes,  and  shoes  with 
silver  buckles. 

'^  I  am  John  Woodcock,"  said  the  host, 
^  and  these  gentlemen  are  Home  Tooke 
and  James  Bridges.  All  three  of  us  are 
friends  to  America.  We  have  heard  of 
you  for  some  weeks  past,  and  inferring 
fh>m  your  conduct,  that  you  must  be  a 
Yankee  of  the  true  blue  stamp,  we  have 
resolved  to  employ  you  in  a  way  which 

Jrou  cannot  but  gladly  approve ;  for  sure- 
y,  though  an  -exile,  you  are  still  willing 
to  serve  your  country ;  if  not  as  a  sailor 
or  soldier,  yet  as  a  traveller  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  how  I  may  do  it  ?  "  demand- 
ed IsraeL  not  completely  at  ease. 

"At  tnat  in  good  time,"  smiled  the 
Squire.  "The  pomt  is  now— do  you 
repose  confidence  in  my  statements  ?  " 

Israel  glanced  inquiringly  upon  the 
Squire;  then  upon  his  companions;  and 
meeting  the  expressive,  enthusiastic,  can- 
did countenance  of  Home  Tooke — then 
in  the  first  honest  ardor  of  his  political 
career — turned  to  the  Squire,  and  said, 
"Sir;  I  believe  what  you  nave  said. 
Tell  me  now  what  I  am  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  just  nothing  to  be  done 
to-night."  said  the  Squire ;  ^^  nor  for  some 
days  to  come  perhaps,  but  we  wanted  to 
have  yon  prepared." 

And  hereupon  he  hinted  to  his  guest 
rather  vaguely  of  his  general  intention ; 
and  that  over,  begged  him  to  entertain 
them  with  some  account  of  his  adven- 
tures since  he  first  took  up  arms  for  his 
country.  To  this  Israel  had  no  objeo- 
tions  in  the  world,  since  all  men  love  to 
tell  the  tale  of  hardships  endured  in  a 
righteous  cause.  But  ere  beginning  his 
story,  the  Squire  refreshed  him  with 
some  cold  beef,  laid  in  a  snowy  napkin, 
and  a  glass  of  Perry,  and  thrice  during 
the  narration  of  the  adventures,  pressed 
him  with  additional  draughts. 

But  after  his  second  glass,  Israel  de- 
clined to  drink  more,  mild  as  the  bever- 
age was.  For  he  noticed,  that  not  only 
did  the  three  gentlemen  listen  with  the 
utmost  interest  to  his  story,  but  likewise 
intermpted  him  with  questions  and  cross- 
questions  in  the  most  pertinacious  man- 
ner. So  this  led  him  to  be  on  his  guard, 
not  being  absolutely  certain  yet,  as  to 
who  they  might  really  be,  or  what  was 
their  real  design.  But  as  it  turned  out 
Squire  Woodcock  and  his  friends  only 
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sought  to  aaiisfy  themeelTes  thoroughly, 
before  making  their  final  disclosiu^  that 
the  exile  was  one  in  whom  implicit  oon- 
fidenoe  might  be  pla^sed. 

And  to  this  desirable  oondusion  they 
eventually  came ;  for  upon  the  ending  of 
Israel's  story,  after  expressing  their  sym- 
pathies for  his  hardships,  and  applauding 
his  generous  patriotism  in  so  patiently 
enduring  adversity,  as  well  as  singing 
the  praises  of  his  gallajit  fellow-soldiers 
of  Bunker  Hill;  they  openly  revealed 
their  scheme.  They  wiuied  to  know, 
whether  Israel  would  undertake  a  trip 
to  Paris,  to  carry  an  important  message 
— shortly  to  be  received  for  transmission 
through  them — to  Doctor  Franklin,  then 
in  that  capital 

"  All  your  expenses  shall  be  paid,  not  to 
speak  of  a  oompeoHation  besides,"  said 
the  Squire ;  '*  will  you  go  ?  " 

'*I  must  think  of  it,"  said  Israel,  not 
yet  wholly  confirmed  in  his  mind.  But 
once  more  he  cast  his  glance  on  Home 
Tooke,  and  his  irresolution  was  golie. 

The  Squire  now  informed  Israel  that,  to 
avoid  suspicions,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  to  another  place  until 
the  hour  at  which  he  should  start  for 
Paris.  They  enjoined  upon  him  the  pro- 
fonndest  secresy;  gave  him  a  guinea, 
with  a  letter  for  a  gentleman  in  White 
Waltham,  a  town  some  miles  from£rent- 
ford,  whrch  point  they  begged  him  to 
retch  as  soon  as  possible,  there  to  tarry 
for  further  instructiona 

Having  informed  him  of  thus  much, 
Squire  Woodcock  asked  him  to  hold  out 
his  right  foot       i 

''What  for?"  said  Israel 

^  Why,  would  you  not  like  to  have  a 
pair  of  new  boots  against  your  return?" 
smiled  Home  Tooke. 

"Oh  yes;  no  objections  at  all,"  said 
Israel 

^  Well  then,  let  the  boot-maker  mea- 
sure you."  smiled  Home  Tooke. 

""Do  yoM  do  it,  Mr.  Tooke,"  said  the 
Squire,  **yott  measure  men^s  parts  better 
thanl."* 

'•  Hold  out  your  foot,  my  good  friend," 
said  Home  Tooke — ''there — ^now  let's 
measure  your  heart." 

-'For  that,  measure  me  round  the 
chest,"  said  Israel 

"Just  the  man  we  want,"  said  Mr. 
Bridges,  triumj^iantly. 

''Give  him  another  glass  of  wine, 
Squire,"  siud  Home  Tooke. 

Exchanging  the  fanner's  clothes  for 
still  another  disguise,  Israel  now  set  out 
immediately,  on  foot,  for  his  destination, 
having  received  minute  directions  as  to 


his  road ;  and  arriring  in  White  Waltham 
on  the  following  morning,  was  very  cordi- 
ally received  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  carried  the  letter.  This  person,  an- 
other of  the  active  English  friends  of 
America,  possessed  a  particnlar  knowledge 
of  late  events  in  that  land.  To  him 
Israel  was  indebted  for  much  entertaining 
information.  After  remaining  some  ten 
days  at  this  place,  word  came  from  Squire 
Woodcock,  requiring  Israel's  immediate 
return,  stating  the  hour  at  which  he  must 
arrive  at  the  house,  namely,  two  o'clods 
on  the  following  morning.  So^  after  an- 
other night's  solitary  tradge  across  the 
country,  the  wanderer  was  welcomed  by 
the  same  three  gentlemen  as  before, 
seated  in  the  same  room. 

"  The  time  has  now  come,"  said  Squire 
Woodcock.  '*  Tou  must  start  this  morn- 
ing for  Paris.    Take  off  vour  shoes." 

"  Am  I  to  steal  from  here  to  Paris  on 
my  stocking-feet?"  said  Israel,  whose 
late  easy  good  living  at  White  Waltham 
bad  not  failed  to  bring  out  the  good-na- 
tured and  mirthful  part  of  him,  even 
as  his  prior  experiences  had  produced,  for 
the  most  part,  somethmg  like  a  contrary 
result 

"  Oh  no,"  smiled  Home  Tooke,  who  al- 
ways lived  well ;  "  we  have  seven-league- 
boots  for  you.  Don't  you  remember  my 
measuring  you?" 

Hereupon  going  to  the  closet,  the  Squire 
brought  out  a  pair  of  new  boots.  They 
were  fitted  with  false  heels.  Unscrewing 
these,  the  Squire  showed  Israel  the  papers 
concealed  beneath.  They  were  of  a  fine 
tissuey  fibre,  and  oontamed  much  writing 
in  a  yery  small  compass.  The  boots — ^it 
need  hardly  be  said — had  been  particu- 
larly made  for  the  occasion. 

"Walk  across  the  room  with  them," 
said  the  Squire,  when  Israel  had  pulled 
them  on. 

"He'll  surely  be  discovered,"  smiled 
Home  Tooke.    •'  Hark,  how  he  creaks." 

"  Gome,  come,  it's  too  serious  a  matter 
for  joking,"  said  the  Squire.  "Now  m^ 
fine  fellow,  be  cautious,  be  sober,  be  vigi- 
lant, and  above  all  things  be  speedy." 

Being  furnished  now  with  all  requisite 
directions,  and  a  supply  of  money,  Israel 
taking  leave  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr. 
Bridges,  was  secretly  conducted  down 
stairs  by  the  Squire,  and  in  five  minutes' 
time  was  on  his  way  to  Charing  Cross  in 
London ;  where  taking  the  post-coach  for 
Dover,  he  theice  went  in  a  packet  to 
Calais,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  land- 
ing, was  being  wheeled  over  French  soil 
towards  Paris.  He  arrived  there  in  safe- 
ty, and  freely  declaring  himself  an  Amer- 
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ican,  the  pecaliarly  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  nations  at  that  period,  procured 
him  kindly  attentions  even  from  strangers. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Aran  ▲  uuvioim  ▲DYnrruiu  upon  Tm  poxt  nor, 

BIIAXL  BlfTRKS  THS  PSniMfOB  OP  THE  KKNOWMKD 
■AOB,  DH.  PBAMKUS,  WBOM  HI  riMDS  KIOBT  UtkMX' 
XDLT  AMD  UnLTirABtOimLT  SMPLOTKO. 

Following  the  directions  given  him  at 
the  place  where  the  diK^nce  stopped, 
Israel  was  crossini;  the  Pont  Neuf,  to 
find  Doctor  Franklin,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  by  a  man  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  brid|2^,  jnst  under  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henry  lY. 

The  man  had  a  small,  shabby-looking 
box  before  him  on  the  ground,  with  a  box 
of  blacking  on  one  side  of  it,  and  several 
shoe-brushes  upon  the  other.  Holding 
another  brush  in  his  hand,  he  politely  sec- 
onded his  verbal  invitation  by  gracefully 
flourishing  the  brush  in  the  air. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  neighbor?* 
said  Israel,  pausing  in  somewhat  uneasy 
astonishment. 

^^Ah  Monsieur,^'  exclaimed  the  man, 
and  with  voluble  politeness  he  ran  on  with 
a  long  string  of  French,  which  of  course 
was  all  Greek  to  poor  Israel.  But  what 
his  language  failed  to  oonvey,  his  gestures 
now  made  very  plain.  Pointing  to  the 
wet  muddy  state  of  the  bridge,  splashed 
by  a  recent  rain,  and  then  to  the  feet  of 
the  wayfarer,  and  lastly  to  the  brush  in 
his  hand,  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretting that  a  gentleman  of  IsraePs  oth- 
erwise imposing  appearance,  should  be 
seen  abroad  with  unpolished  boots,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  remove  their 
blemishes. 

'•Ah  Monsieur,  Monsieur,"  cried  the 
man,  at  last  running  up  to  Israel.  And 
with  tender  violence  he  forced  him  tow- 
ards the  box,  and  lifting  this  unwilling 
customer's  right  foot  thereon,  was  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  to  work,  when  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  dreadfhl  suspicion, 
Israel,  fetching  the  box  a  terrible  kick, 
took  to  his  false  heels  and  ran  like  mad 
over  the  bridge. 

Incensed  that  his  politeness  should  re- 
ceive such  an  ungracious  return,  the  man 
pursued ;  which  but  confirming  Israel  in 
his  suspicions,  he  ran  all  the  &ster,  and 
thanks  to  his  fieetness,  soon  succeeded  in 
escaping  his  pursuer. 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  btreet  and  the 
house,  to  which  he  had  been  directed; 
in  reply  to  his  sunmaons,  the  gate,  very 
strangely  of  itself^  swung  open ;  and  much 
astonished  at  this  unlooked-for  sort  of 


enchantment,  Iprael  entered  a  wide  vault- 
ed passa^  leading  to  an  open  court  with- 
in. While  he  was  wondering  that  no  soul 
appeared,  suddenly  he  was  hailed  from  a 
dark  little  window,  where  sat  an  old  man 
cobbling  shoes,  while  an  old  woman  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  ^s  thrusting  her  head 
into  the  passage,  intently  eyeing  the  stran- 
ger. They  proved  to  be  the  porter  and 
portress ;  the  latter  of  whom,  upon  hear- 
mg  his  summons,  had  invisibly  thrust 
open  the  gate  to  Israel,  by  means  of  a 
spring  communicating  with  the  little 
apartment. 

Upon  hearing  the  name  of  Doctor 
Franklin  mentioned,  the  old  woman,  all 
alacrity,  hurried  out  of  her  den,  and  with 
much  courtesy  showed  Israel  across  the 
court,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  door 
in  the  rear  of  the  niacious  building. 
There  she  left  him  while  Israel  knodLed. 

^  Come  in,"  said  a  voice. 

And  immediately  Israel  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Frank- 


Wrapped  in  a  rich  dressing-gown — a 
fanciful  present  from  an  admiring  Mar- 
chesa— curiously  embroidered  with  al- 
gebraic figures  like  a  conjuror^  robe,  and 
with  a  skull-cap  of  black  satin  on  his  hive 
of  a  head,  the  man  of  gravity  was  seated 
at  a  huge  daw-footed  old  table,  round  as 
the  zodiac  It  was  covered  with  printed 
papers;  files  of  documents;  rolls  of 
MSS.;  stray  bits  of  strange  models  in 
wood  and  metal ;  odd-looking  pamphlets 
in  various  languages;  and  all  sorts  of 
books ;  including  many  presentation-co- 
pies; embracing  history,  mechanics,  diplo- 
macy, agriculture,  political  economy,  met- 
aphysics, meteorology,  and  geometry. 
The  walls  had  a  necromantic  look ;  hung 
round  with  barometers  of  kifierent  kinds ; 
drawings  of  surprising  inventions ;  wide 
maps  of  (ar  countries  in  the  New  World, 
containing  vast  empty  spaces  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  word  D  £  8  fi  R  T  diffusely 
printed  there,  so  as  to  span  five-and-twen- 
ty  deerees  of  longitude  with  only  two 
syllables, — ^which  printed  word  however 
bore  a  vigorous  pen-maric,  in  the  Doctor's 
hand,  drawn  straight  through  it,  as  if  in 
summary  repeal  of  it ;  crowded  tc^pogra- 
phical  and  trigonometrical  charts  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe;  with  geometrical 
diagrams,  and  endless  other  surprising 
hangings  and  upholstery  of  science. 

The  chamber  itself  bore  evident  marks 
of  antiquity.  One  part  of  the  rough-fin- 
ished wall  was  sadly  cracked ;  and  covered 
with  dust)  looked  dim  and  dark.  But  the 
aged  inmate,  though  wrinkled  as  welL 
looked  neat  and  hale.    Both  wall  ana 
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•age  were  componnded  of  like  materials, 
— lime  and  dust;  both,  too,  were  old; 
bat  while  the  rude  earth  of  the  wall  had 
no  painted  lustre  to  shed  off  all  fadings 
and  tarnish,  and  still  keep  fresh  without, 
though  with  long  eld  its  core  decayed : 
the  Hying  lime  and  dust  of  the  sage 
was  frescoed  with  defensive  bloom  of  lus 

BOOL 

The  weather  was  warm ;  like  some  old 
West  India  hogshead  on  the  whar^  the 
whole  chamber  bozaed  with  flies.  But 
the  sapient  inmate  sat  still  and  cool  in 
the  midst.  Absorbed  in  some  other  world 
of  his  occupations  and  thoughts,  these 
inseets,  like  daily  cark  and  care,  did  not 
seem  one  whit  to  annoy  him.  It  was  a 
goodly  sight  to  see  Uiis  serene,  cool  and 
ripe  old  philosopher,  who  by  sharp  inqui- 
sition of  man  in  the  street,  and  then  lone 
meditating  upon  him.  surrounded  by  afi 
these  queer  old  implements,  charts  and 
books,  had  grown  at  laet  so  wondrous 
wise.  There  he  sat,  quite  motionless 
among  those  restless  flies ;  and,  with  a 
sound  like  the  low  noon  murmur  of  foli- 
age in  the  woods,  turning  over  the  leaves 
at  some  ancient  and  tattered  folio,  with 
a  binding  dark  and  shaggy  as  the  bark  of 
any  old  oak.  It  seemed  as  if  supematu- 
ibI  lore  must  needs  pertain  to  this  grave- 
ly, mddy  personage;  at  least  far  foresight, 
pleasant  wit^  and  working  wisdom.  Ola 
age  seemed  m  nowise  to  have  dulled  him, 
but  to  have  sharpened ;  just  as  old  din- 
ner-knives-«-60  they  be  of  good  steel — 
wax  keen,  spear-pointed,  and  elastic  as 
whale-bone  with  long  usage. .  Yet  though 
he  was  thus  lively  and  vigorous  to  behofd, 
spite  of  his  seventy-two  years  ^his  exact 
date  at  the  time)  somehow,  the  moredible 
seniority  of  an  antediluvian  seemed  his. 
Not  the  years  of  the  calendar  wholly,  but 
also  the  yean  of  sapience.  His  white 
hairs  and  mild  brow,  spoke  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past.  He  seemed  to  be 
seven  score  years  old ;  that  is,  three-score 
and  tea  of  prescienoe  added  to  three  score 
and  ten  of  remembrance,  makes  just  seven 
score  years  in  all. 

But  when  Israel  stepped  within  the 
chamber,  he  lost  the  complete  effect  of  all 
this ;  for  the  sage's  back,  not  his  face,  was 
tamed  to  him. 

So,  intent  on  his  errand,  harried  and 
heated  with  his  recent  run,  our  courier 
entered  the  room,  inadequately  impress- 
ed, for  the  time,  by  either  it  or  itsoccupant 

^  Bon  jour,  bon  jour,  monsieur,"  said 
the  man  of  vnsdom,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
but  too  busy  to  torn  round  just  then. 

'^  How  do  you  do,  Doctor  Franklin,'' 
saidteaeL 


"  Ah !  I  smell  Indian  corn,"  said  the 
Doctor,  turning  round  quickly  on  his 
chair.  "  A  countryman  ;  sit  down,  my 
good  sir.    Well,  what  news  ?    Special  ?" 

'^  Wait  a  minute,  sir,"  said  Israel,  step- 
ping across  the  room  towards  a  chair. 

Now  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor, 
which  was  of  dark- colored  wood,  set  in 
lozenges,  and  slippery  with  wax,  after  the 
usual  French  style.  As  Israel  walked 
this  slippery  floor,  his  unaccustomed  feet 
slid  about  very  strangely,  as  if  walking 
on  ice,  so  that  he  came  very  near  falling. 

^* 'Pears  to  me  you  have  rather  high 
heels  to  your  boots,''  said  the  grave  man 
of  utility,  looking  sharply  down  through 
his  spectacles;  ''Don't  you  know  that  it's 
both  wasting  leather  and  endangering 
your  limbs,  to  wear  such  high  heels  ?  I 
have  thought  at  my  first  leisure,  to  write 
a  little  pamphlet  against  .that  very  abuse. 
But  pray,  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  Do 
your  boots  pinch  you,  my  friend,  that 
you  Ifit  one  foot  from  the  floor  that 
way  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  Israel  having  seated 
himself^  was  just  putting  his  right  foot 
across  his  left  knee. 

"  How  foolish,"  continued  the  wise  man, 
"for  a  rational  creature  to  wear  tight 
boots.  Had  nature  intended  rational  crea- 
turi's  should  so  do,  she  would  have  made 
the  foot  of  solid  bone,  or  perhaps  of  solid 
iron,  instead  of  bone,  mu«:le,  and  flesh. — 
But,— I  see.    Hold!" 

And  springing  to  his  own  slippered 
feet,  the  venerable  sage  hurried  to  the 
door  and  shot-to  the  bolt  Then  drawing 
thq  curtain  carefully  across  the  window 
looking  out  across  the  court  to  various 
windows  on  the  opposite  side,  bade  Israel 
proceed  with  his  operations. 

'^  I  was  mistaken  this  time,"  added  the 
Doctor,  smiling,  as  Israel  produced  his 
documents  from  their  curious  recesses — 
"your  high  heels,  instead  of  being  idle 
vanities,  seem  to  be  full  of  meaning." 

"  Pretty  full,  Doctor,"  said  Israel,  now 
handing  over  the  papers.  "  I  had  a  nar- 
row escape  with  them  just  now." 

"  How  1  How's  that  ?  "  said  the  sage, 
fumbling  the  papers  eagerly. 

"  Why,  crossing  the  stone  bridge  there 
over  the  Seen" — 

"  jSei«c" — interrupted  the  Doctor,  giv- 
ing the  French  pronunciation — "Ahvays 
get  a  new  word  right  in  the  first  place, 
my  friend,  and  you  will  never  get  it  wrong 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  there, 
and  who  should  hail  me,  but  a  suspicious 
looking  man,  who,  under  pretence  of  seek- 
ing to  polish  my  boots,  wanted  slyly  to 
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unscrew  tlieir  heels,  and  so  steal  all  these 
precious  papers  Pve  brought  you.*' 

'^My  good  friend."  said  the  man  of 
gravity,  glancing  scrutinizingly  upon  his 
guest,  ^^have  you  not  in  your  time,  under- 
gone what  they  call  hard  times?  Been 
set  upon,  and  persecuted,  and  yerj  illy 
entreated  by  some  of  your  fellow-crear 
tures  ?  " 

'*  That  I  have,  Doctor ;  yes  indeed." 
*'I  thought  so.  Sad  usage  has  made 
you  sadly  suspicions,  my  honest  friend. 
An  indiscriminate  distrust  of  human  nar 
ture  is  the  worst  consequence  of  a  miser- 
able condition,  whether  brought  about  by 
innocence  or  guilt.  And  though  want  of 
suspicion  more  than  want  of  sense,  some- 
times leads  a  man  into  harm :  yet  too 
much  suspicion  is  as  bad  as  too  little  sen^ 
The  man  you  met,  my  friend,  most  pro- 
bably, had  no  artful  intention ;  he  knew 
just  nothing  about  you  or  your  heels ; 
he  simply  wanted  to  earn  two  sous  by 
brushing  your  boots.  Thoye  blacking- 
men  regularly  station  themselves  on  the 


low  sorry  I  am  then  that  I  knocked 
over  his  box,  and  then  ran  away.  But 
he  didn't  catch  me." 

^  How  ?  surely,  my  honest  friend,  you, 
-—appointed  to  the  conveyance  of  import- 
ant secret  despatches — did  not  act  so  im- 
prudently as  to  kick  over  an  innocent 
man's  box  in  the  public  streets  of  the 
capital,  to  which  you  had  been  especially 
sent?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  Doctor." 

'^  Never  act  so  unwisely  again.  If  the 
police  had  got  hold  of  you,  think  of  what 
might  have  ensued." 

^Well,  it  was  not  very  wise  of  me, 
that's  a  fact.  Doctor.  But,  you  see,  I 
thought  he  meant  mischief." 

''And  because  you  only  thought  he 
meant  mischief,  you  must  straightway 
proceed  to  do  mischief.  That's  poor  logic. 
But  think  over  what  I  have  told  you  now, 
while  I  look  over  these  papers. ' 

In  half  an  hour's  time,  the  Doctor,  lay* 
ing  down  the  documents,  again  turned 
towards  Israel,  and  removing  his  specta- 
cles very  placidly,  proceeded  in  the  kind- 
est and  most  familiar  manner  to  read  him 
a  iMitemal  detailed  lesson  upon  the  ill- 
advised  act  he  had  been  guilty  of,  upon 
the  Pont  Neuf;  concluding  by  taking 
out  his  purse,  and  putting  three  small 
silver  coins  into  Israel's  hands,  charging 
him  to  seek  out  the  man  that  very  day, 
and  make  both  apology  and  restitution 
iix  his  unlucky  mistake. 

"All  of  us,  my  honest  friend,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  "are  subject  to  making 


mistakes;  so  that  the  chief  art  of  life,  is 
to  learn  how  best  to  remedy  mistaJoas. 
Now  one  remedy  for  mistakes  is  honesty. 
So  pay  the  man  for  the  damage  done  to 
his  box.  And  now,  who  are  you,  my 
friend?  My  correspondents  here  men- 
tH)n  your  name — Israel  Potter — and  say 
you  are  an  American,  an  escaped  prisoner 
of  war,  but  nothing  further.  I  want  to 
hear  your  story  from  your  own  lips. 

Israel  immediately  began,  and  related 
to  the  Doctor  all  his  adventures  up  to  the 
present  time. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  upon 
Israel's  concluding,'  '<  that  you  desire  to 
return  tQ  your  friends  across  the  sea  ?  " 

"  That  I  do,  Doctor."  said  Israel. 

"  Well,  I  think,  I  shaU  be  able  to  pro- 
cure you  a  passage." 

Israel's  eyes  sparkled  wi  th  delight  The 
mild  sage  noticed  it,  and  added.  "  But 
events  in^  these  times  aie  uncertain.  At 
the  prospect  of  pleasure  never  be  elated  ; 
but,  without  depression,  respect  the  omens 
of  ill.  So  much  my  life  has  taught  me, 
my  honest  friend." 

Israel  felt  as  though  a  plum-paddiitt 
had  been  thrust  under  his  nostnls,  and 
then  as  rapidly  withdrawn. 

"  I  think  it  is  probable  that  in  two  or 
three  days  I  shall  want  you  to  return  with 
some  paoers  to  the  persons  who  sent  you 
to  me.  in  that  case  you  will  have  to  come 
here  once  more,  and  then,  my  good  friend, 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  towards 
getting  you  safely  hame  again.*' 

Israel  was  pouring  out  torrents  of 
thanks  when  .the  Doctor  interrupted  him. 

"Gratitude,  my  friend,  cannot  be  too 
much  towards  God,  but  towards  man,  it 
should  be  limited.  No  man  can  possibly 
so  serve  his  fellow,  as  to  merit  unbounded 
gratitude.  Over  gratitude  in  the  helped 
person^  is  apt  to  breed  vanity  or  arro- 
gance m  the  helping  one.  Now  in  assist- 
mg  you  to  get  home — if  indeed  I  shall 
prove  able  to  do  so — I  shall  be  simply 
doing  part  of  my  o£Beial  duty  as  agent  <Mf 
our  common  country.  So  you  owe  me  j  ust 
nothing  at  all,  but  the  sum  of  these  coins 
I  put  in  your  hand  just  now.  But  that) 
instead  A  repaying  to  me  hereafter,  yon 
can.  when  you  get  home,  give  to  the  first 
solaier's  widow  you  meet.  Don't  foi^t 
it,  for  it  is  a  debt,  a  pecuniary  liability, 
owing  to  me.  It  will  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  in  the  Yankee  currency.  A 
inarter  of  a  dollar,  mind.  My  honest 
Mend,  in  pecuniary  matters  always  be 
exact  as  a  second-hand ;  never  mind  with 
whom  it  is,  &ther  or  stranger,  peasant  or 
king,  be  exact  to  a  tick  of  your  honor.'' 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Israel,  "  since  ox- 
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aeliiess  in  these  matters  is  so  neoesnsry, 
let  me  pay  back  my  debt  in  the  very  coins 
in  which  it  was  loaned.  There  will  be  no 
diaoce  of  mistake  then.  Thanks  to  my 
Brentlbrd  friends,  I  have  enough  to  spare 
of  my  own,  to  settle  damages  with  the 
hootrblack  of  the  bridge.  I  only  took  the 
money  from  you,  be<»iuse  I  thought  it 
would  not  look  well  to  push  it  back  after 
being  so  kindly  ofiered." 

*'  My  honest  friend  "  said  the  Doctor 
<*I  like  your  straightforward  dealing.  I 
will  receive  back  the  money." 

^'No  interest,  Doctor,  I  hope,"  said 
Lmel. 

The  sage  looked  mildly  over  his  Bpoo- 
tades  npon  Israel,  and  replied,  "  My  good 
frioML  never  permit  yourself  to  be  jocose 
upon  pecuniary  matters.  Never  joke  at 
fuoerals,  or  during  business  transactk>ns. 
The  affair  between  us  two,  you  perhaps 
dean  very  trivial,  but  trifles  may  involve 
UMMnentous  prnciples.  Bat  no  more  at 
present.  You  had  better  go  immediately 
and  find  the  boot-black.  '  Having  settled 
with  him,  return  hither,  and  ^oa  will  find 
a  room  ready  for  you  near  this,  where  you 
will  stay  during  your  sojourn  in  Paris." 

"  But  I  thoi^ht  I  would  like  to  have  a 
little  look  round  the  town,  before  I  go  back 
to  England,"  said  Israel. 

"Business  before  pleasure,  my  friend. 
Tou  most  absolutely  remain  in  your  room, 
just  as  if  you  were  my  prisoner,  until  you 
quit  Paris  for  Calais.  Not  knowing  now 
at  what  instant  I  shall  want  you  to  start 
your  keeping  to  your  room  is  indispen- 
sable. But  when  you  come  back  from 
Brentford  again,  then,  if  nothing  happens, 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  survey  this  cele- 
brated capital  ere  taking  ship  for  America. 
Now  go  directly,  and  pay  the  boot-black. 
Stop,  have  yon  the  exact  change  ready  ? 
Don't  be  taking  out  all  your  money  in  the 
opoi  street." 

**  Doctor,"  said  Israel,  *'I  am  not  so 
simple." 

^  But  you  knocked  over  the  box." 

"That,  Doctor,  was  bravwy." 

^  Bravery  in  a  poor  cause,  is  the  height 
of  aimplka^,  my  friend. — Count  out  your 
change.  It  most  be  French  coin,  not 
English,  that  you  are  to  pay  the  man 
with.— Ah,  that  will  do^— those  three  coins 
will  be  enough.  Pot  them  in  a  pocket 
separate  from  your  other  cash.  Now  go, 
and  hasten  to  the  bridge." 

^  Shall  I  stop  to  take  a  meal  anywhere, 
Doctor,  as  I  return  ?  I  saw  several  cook- 
shops  as  I  came  hither. ' 

^  Cafte  and  restaurants,  they  are  called 
here,  my  honest  friend.  Tell  me,  are  you 
the  possessor  of  a  liberal  fortune?" 


«  Not  very  liberal."  said  Israel. 

"I  thought  as  much.  Where  little 
wine  is  drunk,  it  is  icood  to  dine  out  oo" 
oasionaJly  at  a  friend's ;  but  where  a  poor 
man  dines  out  at  his  own  charge,  it  is  bad 
policy.  Never  dine  out  that  way.  when 
you  can  dine  in.  Do  not  stop  on  the  way 
at  all  my  honest  friend,  but  come  directly 
back  hither,  and  3'ou  shall  dine  at  home, 
free  of  cost,  with  me." 

"  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Doctor." 

And  Israel  departed  for  the  Pont  Neuf. 
Succeeding  in  his  errand  thither,  he  re- 
turned to  Doctor  Franklin,  and  found  that 
worthy  envoy  waiting  his  attendance  at  a 
meal,  which  aocordmg  to  the  Doctor's 
custom,  had  been  sent  from  a  neighbor- 
ing restaurant  There  were  two  covers  5 
and  without  attendance  the  host  and  guest 
sat  down.  There  was  only  one  principal 
dish,  lamb  boiled  with  green  peas.  Brnd 
and  potatoes  made  up  the  rest  A  decan- 
ter-like bottle  of  uncolored  glass,  filled 
with  some  uncolored  beverage,  stood  at  the 
venerable  envoy's  elbow. 

'*  Let  me  fill  your  glass,"  said  the  sage. 

''It's  white  wine,  aint  it?"  said  Israel. 

''  White  wine  of  the  very  oldest  brand ; 
I  drink  your  health  in  it,  my  honest 
friend." 

"Why,  it's  plain  water,"  said  Israel, 
now  tasting  it 

"  Plain  water  is  a  very  good  drink  for 
plain  men,"  replied  the  wise  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  Israel,  **  but  Squire  Wood- 
cock gave  me  perry,  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman at  White  Waltham  gave  me  port, 
and  some  other  friends  have  given  me 
brandy." 

"  Very  good,  my  honest  friend  ;  if  you 
like  perry  aud  port  and  brandy,  wait  till 
you  get  back  to  Squire  Woodcock,  and 
the  gentleman  at  White  Waliham,  and  the 
other  friends,  and  you  shall  drink  perry 
and  port  and  brandy.  But  while  you  are 
with  me,  you  will  drink  plain  water." 

«  So  it  seems,  Doctor." 

^  What  do  you  suppose  a  glass  of  port 
costs?" 

''  About  three  pence  English,  Doctor." 

'^That  must  be  poor  port  But  how 
much  good  bread  will  three  pence  Eng- 
lish purchase  ?  " 

"  Three  two-penny  rolls,  Doctor." 

'^How  many  glasses  of  port  do  yoa 
suppose  a  man  may  drink  at  a  meal  ?  " 

^  The  gentleman  at  White  Walthain 
drank  a  bottle  at  a  dinner." 

"  A  bottle  contains  just  thirteen  glasses 
->— that's  thir^-nine  pence,  supposing  it- 
poor  wine.     If  something  of  the  brat, 
which  is  the  only  sort  any  sane  man 
should  drink,  as  being  the  least  poison- 
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ous,  it  would  be  quadruple  that  sum, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pence, 
which  is  seven  ty-eiffht  two-penny  loaves. 
Now,  do  you  not  think  that  for  one  man 
to  swallow  down  seventy-two  two-penny 
rolls  at  one  meal  is  rather  extravagant 
business  ?  " 

^^  But  he  drank  a  bottle  of  wine ;  he 
did  not  eat  seventy -two  two- penny  rolls, 
Doctor." 

**  He  drank  the  money  worth  of  seventy- 
two  loaves,  which  is  drinking  the  loaves 
themselves ;  for  money  is  bread." 

"But  he  has  plenty  of  money  to  spare, 
Doctor." 

"  To  have  to  spare,  is  to  have  to  give 
away.  Does  the  gentleman  give  much 
away  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  Doctor." 

*^Then  he  thinks  he  has  nothing  to 
spare;  and  thinking  be  has  nothing  to 
spare,  and  yet  prodigally  drinking  down 
his  money  as  he  does  every  day,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  gentleman  stands  self- 
contradicted,  and  therefore  is  no  good  ex- 
ample for  plain  sensible  folks  like  you  and 
me  to  follow.  My  honest  friend,  if  you 
are  poor,  avoid  wine  as  a  costly  luxury ; 
if  you  are  rich,  shun  it  as  a  fatal  indul- 
gence.   Stick  to  plam  water.     And  now, 


my  good  friend,  if  you  are  through  with 
your  meal,  we  will  rise.  There  is  no 
pastry  coming.  Pastry  is  poisoned  bread. 
Never  eat  pastry.  Be  a  plain  man.  and 
stick  to  plain  things.  Now,  my  friend. 
I  shall  have  to  be  private  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  I  shall  be  again  at 
your  service.  Meantime  you  may  go  to 
your  room.  I  have  ordered  the  one  next 
to  this  to  be  prepared  for  you.  But  you 
must  not  be  idle.  Here  is  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  which  in'  view  of  our  late  con- 
versation, I  commend  to  your  earnest 
perusal.  And  here,  too,  is  a  Guide  to 
.  Paris,  an  English  one,  which  you  can 
read.  Study  it  well,  so  that  when  you 
come  back  from  England  if  you  should 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  travel  about 
Paris,  to  see  its  wonders,  you  will  have 
all  the  chief  places  made  historically 
familiar  to  you.  In  this  world,  men  must 
provide  knowledge  before  it  is  wanted, 
just  as  our  countrymen  in  New  England 
get  in  their  winter's  fuel  one  season,  to 
serve  them  the  next." 

So  saying,  this  homely  sage,  and  house- 
hold Plato,  showed  his  humble  guest  to 
the  door,  and  standing  in  the  hall,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  one  which  opened  into  his 
allotted  apartment. 


(To  be  ConUnnod.) 


CONFUCIUS. 

"To  iM'ftrcb  fbr  the  prlndplect  of  things,  which  are  removed  from  baman  Intelligence ;  to  d4»  extraordtnaij 
flCtlonN  which  A(i|iear  out  of  toe  nature  of  man ;  In  a  word,  to  perform  prodij{les,  in  order  to  procure  adtuiren 
and  followers  In  future  ages :  this  Is  what  I  should  not  uish  to  da** 

PhUotophioal  (MmvtnaUoiu  of  Oonfiteiut,   Poutbibb,  pb  7& 


ALONG  time  ago,  more  than  five  bun* 
dred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  some  seventy  before  So- 
crates, in  the  years  when  the  Jews 
were  returning  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  the  Greeks  were  repelling 
the  armies  of  Xerxes,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared among  the  little  feudal  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  China.  His  empk>yment  was 
the  teaching  of  Truth  to  men.  He  bad  no 
distinction  of  station,  or  wealth  to  aid 
him.  He  lived  among  petty  rival  states, 
that  for  the  most  part  disowned  his  in- 
structions, and  followed  him  with  persecu- 
tions during  his  life.  He  spoke  of  his  mis- 
sion at  the  last  as  a  failure,  and  died  dis- 
couraged. 

The  records  of  him  are  scanty  and 
perverted  by  the  superstitions  of  early 
times ;  but  they  show  almost  undesign- 
edly, out  from  the  mists  of  antiquity, 


a  simple  and  majestic  life;  such  a  lifb 
and  such  word.s — the  fit  expression  of 
it — ^as  have  naturally  stamped  them- 
selves upon  his  country  and  his  people, 
more  than  all  the  conquests  and  exploits 
of  soldiers  or  emperors  since.  So  that 
the  simple  preacher  and  noble  Man  of 
past  times  has  become  identified  almost 
with  the  personality  of  virtue,  and  is  woi^ 
shipped  as  a  god.  Even  more, —so  im- 
pressive and  overflowing  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  that  a  nation  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  men,  after 
twenty-three  centuries,  still  in  the  pet-> 
tiest  details  of  political  science  and  private 
manners,  revere  bis  words  as  the  author- 
ity which  they  seek  in  vain  to  follow. 
Not  Moses,  Mahomet,  or  Calvin,  have  so 
iuipnnted  themselves  on  the  legislation 
and  religion  and  forms  of  their  people, 
as   this   Chinese  scholar  has  done,  by 
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words,  whose  effect  he  scaroely  lifed  to 

It  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  know 
what  a  prreat  man,  a  truthful  man,  bo  far 
hack  in  the  shadows  of  the  Past,  without 
light  except  the  inner  unfailing  light  of 
the  human  soul,  has  thought  upon  the 
great  problems  of  human  life.  How  the 
even  yet  awful  questions,  Why  are  we 
here?  and,  Whither  are  we  going?  were 
to  him,  ^R  he  worked  steadily  on,  in  the 
appointed  task  of  his  life. 

It  is  more  interesting,  as  the  word 
oouies  to  us  each  day  from  his  coun- 
try, that  the  corruptions,  which  have 
gathered  around  his  system,  are  being 
swept  away  by  a  new  tide  of  humnn 
thought;  and  that  his  truths,— a  result 
he  had  so  gladly  welcomed— are  being 
filled  6ut  by  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive truths,  in  a  change  fio  rapid,  that  the 
one  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  prepor 
ration  for  the  other. 

KocNG-TSEE.  or  CoNFCCfus.  as  is  the 
Latinized  name,  was  bom  551  b.  c.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lou,  in  Shantung,  an 
eastern  province  of  China.  His  family 
had  been  distinguished  in  former  times, 
even  reckoning  princes  in  the  line  of  de- 
scent ;  at  his  birth,  it  was  not  in  any 
way  eminent  The  usual  prodigies,  which 
the  reverence  of  followers  throws  about 
the  birth  of  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
preceded  Kim.  A  singular  animal  (the 
ik'lin.)  apparently  the  unicorn,  was  found 
near  the  house  with  a  stone  in  his 
mouth,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  pur- 
porting that  the  babe  soon  to  be  bom, 
would  be  ^*  King,  but  without  a  kingdom." 
Dragons  were  seen  in  the  air ;  and  five 
wise  men  from  a  distance  came  to  the 
house.  Celestial  music  too  was  heard  in 
the  skies.  In  the  old  Chinese  histories, 
this  is  represented  by  a  band  of  Chinese  an- 
gels among  the  clouds,  ^th  spiritual  faces 
and  queues  and  wide  sleeves,  pla3ring  the 
various  national  instruments.  The  child 
seems  to  have  grown  up  a  serious  and  se- 
date boy,  thoughtful  even  then  of  the  sol- 
emn things  of  human  life,  and  conspicuous 
Ibr  his  reverence  towards  the  rites.  At 
seventeen,  he  was  appointed  an  inspector 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  grains.  This 
office,  which  had  been  probably  one  of  the 
government  sinecures  to  be  given  to  aspi- 
ring young  men.  he  at  once  rendered  of 
some  value.  He  rose  early;  examined 
the  markets;  read  books  and  consulted 
experts  as  to  the  fermentation  of  grain 
and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  it,  until 
his  labors  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
cheating  dealers  and  monopolists.  At 
nineteen,  he  was  married ;  and  in  conso* 


quence  of  his  unceasing  activity  in  the 
petty  office,  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
General  of  fields  and  herds.  Every  thing 
here  was  managed  by  him  as  thoroughly 
as  it  had  been  in  the  subordinate  place. 
He  neglected  nothing.  He  rode  over  the 
country;  talking  with  the  farmers,  in- 
stracting  them,  getting  information  about 
the  peculiar  defects  of  the  soil,  and  work- 
ing carefully  at  all  the  details.  Agricul- 
ture sprung  up  again  under  his  care 
through  the  kingdom ;  and  large  districts 
of  unused,  desolate  lands  were  restored. 
His  name  was  becoming  known,  and  he 
was  fast  advancing  in  the  political  course, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  changed 
the  direction  of  his  whole  life. 

His  mother  died.  He  buried  her  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  father,  with 
equal  marks  of  respect  thinking,  contrary 
to  the  Chinese  custom,  that ''  those  whom 
we  have  alike  loved  in  life,  should  not  be  . 
separated  in  our  respect  in  death;''  an 
innovation  in  their  rites,  since  adopted  by 
his  countrymen.  He  was  only  twenty- 
four,  and  with  a  distinguished  career 
opening ;  but  he  at  once  abandoned  all 
public  employment,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  his  grief  and  to  quiet  memories  of  her 
during  three  years.  It  was  the  first  out- 
look to  the  thoughtful  roan  into  the  great 
Unseen,  and  the  first  sharp  blow  on  his 
heart  He  never  lost  the  effects  of  it 
£very  serious  and  vigorous  life,  which 
has  taken  hold  of  something  deeper  than 
the  surface  of  things,  seems  to  be  natural- 
ly preceded  by  such  years  of  silence. 
Moses  was  among  the  slaves;  Socrates 
worked  out  great,  thoughts  in  quiet  com- 
pany with  the  hucksters ;  Luther  had  his 
solitary  years  of  stmggle,  and  Cromwell 
spent  his  early  and  mature  life  on  the 
country  farm. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  young 
scholar  in  these  years  of  loneliness  and 
sorrow,  questioned  often  of  that  sombre^ 
unknown  Void,  whither  his  beloved  one 
had  gone.  Was  she  still  with  him  ?  Could 
she  know  of  his  love?  Are  the  genii 
which  the  people  worship  her  compan- 
ions ?  What  is  this  mysterious  •'  Princi- 
ple of  Life"  which  the  philosophers 
adore,  and  what  is  Death  ? 

The  answers  which  he  made  to  these 
questionings,  as  shown  subsequently  in  his 
philosophy  and  life,  have  been  much  con- 
demned by  Christian  moralists ;  yet  they 
seem  to  us  the  most  natural  conclusions 
which  philosophy  has  attained  to.  In- 
deed, without  the  light  of  Christianity,  we 
can  understand  no  other. 

His  first  thoughts  in  this  time  of  his 
sorrow,  were  to  show  respect  to  her  who 
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was  f^ne.  He  felt  the  vaguewM  over  her 
whole  destiny,  and  yet  the  tie  which  binds 
our  heart  to 'the  dead,  seems  almost  the 
only  elevating  and  dignifying  bond  in  life, 
if  superstition  be  cast  aside.  He  studied 
the  old  moralists  of  the  nation,  and 
found  that  this  respect  for  the  dead  pre- 
vailed in  the  purer  times.  He  determined 
to  revive  it  ^  He  constantly  urged,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  '^to  those  with 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  that  man. 
being  that  which  is  most  precious  under 
the  heaven,  all  which  composes  him  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  respect ;  that,  being 
by  his  nature  the  king  of  the  earth,  all 
which  exists  upou  the  earth  is  submitted 
to  his  laws  and  owes  him  homage ;  and  that 
it  is  in  some  sort  to  degrade  him  from  his 
dignity,  and  to  put  him  to  the  leve>  of  the 
brutes,  to  have  only  indifference  for  that 
which  remains  of  him,  when  the  breath 
of  life  xio  more  animates  him."  This  re- 
gard for  those  who  were  gone,  seemed  to 
him  to  connect  the  man  with  his  family 
and  his  race,  and  was  a  pledge  that  he 
himself  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
cherished  affection;  and,  in  the  daily 
round  of  low  cares,  it  elevated  his  nature 
to  stop  a  few  moments  before  the  image 
or  memorial  of  the  friend  deceased,  and 
think  of  his  noble  qualities,  or  call  up 
again  the  tender  love  which  the  mould 
and  worm  of  the  grave  could  not  eat 
away.  He  would  have  the  images  of  the 
lost,  in  the  most  familiar  and  pleasant 
places,  in  the  garden,  the  doorway  or  the 
mner  home;  so  that  as  men  walked 
around,  they  might  be  prompted  to  emu- 
late the  virtues  of  their,  fiithers,  and  tt> 
desiire.  like  them,  to  be  remembered  with 
reverence,  by  those  who  should  come 
after.  And  to  him,  this  love  and  affec- 
tionate adoration  to  ancestors,  seemed  the 
most  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  or 
worship  to  the  mysterious  ^'Principle 
of  Life,"  which  he  vaguely  felt  to  exist 

''  God,"  said  he  in  a  conversation  later 
in  life,  with  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
country,  to  whom  he  was  explaining  the 
nature  of  sacrifkses,  ^  Ghanq-tt  (God)  is 
the  universal  Principle  of  Life ;  it  is  the 
firuitful  source  from  which  all  things  have 
flown.  To  give  to  heaven  testimonies  of 
gratitude,  is  the  first  of  the  duties  of  man ; 
to  show  one's  self  grateful  towards  ances- 
tors, the  second.  .  .  •  After  having  satis- 
fied in  some  sort,  their  obligations  towards 
Ghang-tt,  to  whom,  as  to  the  universal 
principle  of  all  which  exists,  they  (man- 
idnd)  were  indebted  for  their  own  exist- 
ence, ....  their  hearts  turned  to  those 
who  had  transmitted  life  to  them.    They 


fixed  in  their  honor  respectful  ceremonies, 
to  he  cu  t?ie  complement  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  solemnly  to  CnkHG-TY,"  fp  204.)* 
And  again.  '^  In  all  which  I  have  just  re- 
called to  your  majesty,  you  will  compre- 
hend, without  doubt,  that  under  whatev- 
er title  one  renders  the  worship ;  whoever 
may  be  the  apparent  object  of  it,  and  of 
whatever  nature  be  the  external  ceremo- 
nies, it  is  always  to  Ghang-ty  that  one 
renders  it,  and  it  is  Ghamg-ty  who  is  the 
object  direct  and  principal,  of  the  veneris 
tion." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of 
his  followers,  it  is  very  apparent  that  this 
first  practical  direction  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Gonfucius,  was  based  on  a  ratioi^ 
reverence.  His  worship  of  ancestors  was 
no  idolatry.  Though  this  one  develop- 
ment of  his  piety  has  affected  his  nation 
now  for  two  thousand  years,  more  than 
any  thing  which  he  taught  it  was  in  re- 
ality, but  a  single  superficial  expression 
of  his  system.  This,  during  these  years 
of  solitary  thought  and  study,  he  was 
gradually  developing.  Its  features  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  as  we  progress  with 
his  life. 

The  three  years  of  mourning  were  over. 
He  was  at  once  urged  by  the  king  to  re- 
turn to  his  public  office.  He  declined, 
and  continued  to  deVote  himself  to  his 
study  of  the  ancient  reoords  of  the  king^ 
dom ;  the  annals  of  the  ^  golden  age  "  of 
the  monarchy,  whose  simple  manners  and 
humane  spirit  he  perhaps  already  thoujrht 
to  revive  again.  His  pursuits  were  now 
evidently  pointing  to  the  future  business 
of  his  life ;  yet  he  continued  to  practise 
himself  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  In  music,  for  which 
he  had  an  enthusiastic  love ;  in  the  sci- 
ence of  etiquette ;  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  in 
arithmetical  practice  and  nicety  of  writ- 
ten composition-«all  essentials  even  then 
of  a  gentleman's  education  in  Ghina — he 
became  sufficiently  versed.  During  this 
period  he  visited,  for  a  short  time,  a 
neighboring  court  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  prince,  to  assist  in  some  needed  re- 
forms ;  but  returned  soon  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lou,  to  decide  on  his  future  course. 
He  withdrew  himself  from  all  associates, 
and  weighed  the  subject  carefully.  They 
were  the  old  questions  with  the  young 
man.  "  The  world  is  open — what  am  I 
fitted  for?  What  is  my  place?  Shall 
I  live  for  time  or  the  long  future  ?  for 
the  common  weal  of  good,  or  my  own 
narrow  good  ?  *'  It  was  decided,  as  some 
few  in  all  ages  decide  it  To  his  friends 
earnestly  remonstrating  against  his  thus 
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throwing  away  so  many  brilliant  opportn- 
nities  in  political  life,  he  replied:  ^'  Pat  an 
end  to  your  remonstrances.  They  will 
gain  nothing  for  mo.  I  owe  myself  indif" 
ferently  to  all  men,  because  I  regard  men 
as  composing  among  them  only  one  and 
the  same  family,  of  which  I  am  charged 
with  being  the  Instructor.'* 

The  young  scholar  has  chosen  then  the 
highest  calling ;  he  is  to  be  the  Preacher 
to  his  countrymen.  His  house  was  at 
once  opened  as  a  lyoeum.  All  were  wel- 
comed— young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
ciTilians  and  soldiers.  With  these  he  lec- 
tured and  taught  upoji  morals,  history, 
and  especially  the  practices  under  their 
simple  kings  of  old,  Yao  and  Chun. 
Whether  the  philosopher  transferred  his 
own  high  ideals  to  those  dim  characters  of 
the  past,  and  taught,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  antiquity,  the  truthsVhich  belong 
to  all  ages ;  or  whether  he  truly  found  in 
those  records,  great  lessons,  is  not  clearly 
apparent.  The  *^ Ancient  Doctrine'*  hence- 
forth became  his  text;  and  then,  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago,  even  as  now,  the 
young  Reformer  found  the  Present  corrupt* 
ed  and  degenerated,  and  labored  to  raise 
men  to  the  ideal,  which  always  hovers 
in  the  distance,  either  of  the  future  or  the 
past,  to  the  human  soul.  The  fame  soon 
spread  through  the  neighboring  peoples 
of  a  great  teacher  among  them.  The 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Empire  of 
China,  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  some  apparently 
independent  and  some  tributary  to  the 
Imperial  Court  From  one  of  these 
courts— that  of  the  Prince  of  Tsi,  came 
an  iuTitation  to  this  new  philosopher,  to 
visit  the  kingdom  and  assist  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  government  and  people. 
Confucius  accepted;  it  being  his  ohject 
henceforth  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
sources  of  influence  in  society,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  circle  of  pupils.  On  the  jour- 
ney the  party  come  suddenly  on  an  un- 
fortunate man,  about  to  commit  suicide. 
They  withhold  him,  and  ask  his  reason. 
He  tells  them  that  his  life  had  been  one 
of  disappointment  and  discouragement; 
and  that  he  wished  to  end  it  thus.  Con- 
fucius, in  a  most  characteristic  speech, 
dissuades  him ;  assuring  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  object  of  ambition ;  that  he 
'*  must  learn  to  be  a  common  man  before 
he  could  be  a  sage,"  and  that  "  no  one 
who  had  life,  should  ever  despair." 

He  was  received  at  this  court  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  spent  a  year  in 
efforts  for  reforming  abuses  and  reviving 
the  "Ancient  Doctrine."  People,  how- 
ever, were  slow  to   change,    especially 


those  m  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and 
at  the  close,  the  reformer  preiwred  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  The  Prince 
offered  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  labors, 
the  gift  of  a  "  town  of  the  third  order," 
which  he  declined,  unless  his  projects  of 
reform  were  adopted.  At  this  period,  and 
on  two  other  occasions  only  of  his  life, 
are  miraculous  powers  related  of  him,  all 
similar  in  revealing  a  species  of  mspired 
judgment  or  wise  clairvoyance.  A  ru- 
mor was  spread  through  the  court,  that 
one  of  the  old  imperial  palaces  was 
burnt.  Confucius  at  once  designated  a 
particular  one.  On  being  asked  why  he 
formed  this  opinion,  he  answered  that  it 
was  the  palace  of  an  Emperor,  once  noto- 
rious for  his  crimes — and  he  supposed  this 
the  judgment  of  Heaven. 

A  courier  who  arrived  soon,  confirmed 
precisely  the  opinion  ef  the  sage. 

What  he  himself  thought  of  superna- 
tural powers,  and  miraculous  signs,  can  be 
seen  in  the  following,  as  well  as  in  the 
words  already  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

PROGNOSTICS. 

"  All  these  prognostics  with  which  one 
amuses  men;  all  these  arguments,  good 
or  -bad,  which  one  draws  from  certain 
events,  are  presages  which  it  only  holds  to 
man  to  turn  to  his  profit. 

'^  Yes,  these  pretended  signs  of  disaster, 
of  calamity  and  misfortune,  can  become 
fruitful  sources  of  happiness,  prosperity 
and  glory;  these  pretended  auguries  of 
goods  to  desire,  can  be  followed  by  evils 
the  most  to  fear.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  conduct  himself  well  or  Ul.  and  it 
is  on  his  conduct,  |;ood  or  bad,  that  will 
result  his  prosperities  or  disgraces,  his  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness,  independently  of 
all  prognostics  and  all  aOguries. 

"  Do  not  doubt,  sire,  the  good  and  bad 
government  of  sovereigns  are  omens  more 
sure  of  happiness  or  unhappiness.  than 
the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the  order 
of  nature." 

The  preachers,  the  wise  men  of  those 
times  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  certain 
freedom  at  the  courts.  As  experienced  in 
human  nature,  they  were  frequently  in- 
vited to  take  part  temporarily  in  the 
government;  and  so,  accepting  none  of 
the  profits,  they  could  sometimes  redress 
the  abuses  of  public  offices. 

Confucius  next  visited  the  Imperial 
Court,  more  especially  with  the  view  of 
studying  the  b^t  ceremonial  and  of  seeing 
how  the  highest  of  the  Princes  adminis- 
tered the  rites.  The  truthful  courtesy 
and  humanity  of  his  bearing  won  him 
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friends  from  erery  party.  Ho  n?ceived 
the  honors  modestly,  and  to  a  splendid 
eulogium  on  himself,  repeated  to  him,  he 
replied,  **It  is  extray&gant  I  do  not,  in 
any  way,  deserve  it.  One  could  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  I  make  a  little 
music,  and  strive  to  fail  in  none  of  the 
rites." 

In  the  midst  of  the  splendor,  he  spoke 
esery  where  of  the  simple  manners  of  the 
early  kings,  and  uttered  the  words  upon 
government  and  the  ideals  of  man^s  char- 
acter, which  his  people  even  yet  repeat 
with  admiration. 

THE  PERFECT  MAN. 

"  It  is  only  in  all  the  universe,  the  man 
sovereignly  holy,  who  by  his  faculty  of 
knowing  at  bottom  and  of  comprehending 
perfectly  the  primitive  laws  of  living 
beings,  is  worthy  of  possessing  sovereign 
authority  and  of  commanding  men  \  who. 
by  his  faculty  of  possessing  a  soul  great^ 
magnanimous,  affable  and  sweet,  is  capa- 
ble of  possessing  the  power  of  spreading 
abroad  benefaction  with  profusion;  who 
by  his  faculty  of  having  a  soul,  elevated, 
finn,imperturl)able  and  constant,  is  capable 
of  making  justice  and  equity  rule ;  who, 
by  his  faculty  of  being  always  honest, 
simple,  grave  and  just,  is  capable  of  draw- 
ing to  himself  respect  and  veneration. 

**  Let  this  man,  sovereignly  holy,  once 
appear  with  his  virtues,  his  powerful 
faculties,  and  the  peoples  will  not  fail  to 
testify  to  him  their  veneration ;  let  hin^ 
speak,  and  the  peoples  will  not  fail  to  have 
faith  in  his  words;  let  him  act  and  the 
peoples  will  not  fail  to  be  in  joy.  *  ♦  * 
Every  where,  where  vessels  and  vehicles 
can  reach,  where  the  forces  of  human  in- 
dustry can  penetrate,  in  all  places,  which 
heaven  covers  with  its  immense  roof,  upon 
all  points  which  the  earth  incloses,  which 
the  sun  and  moon  enlighten  with  their 
rays,  which  the  dews  and  niist^  of  morn- 
ing fertilize :  all  human  beings  who  live 
and  who  breathe  cannot  fail  to  love  him 
and  revere  him."  106. 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

**  A  prince  who  wishes  to  imitate  the 
good  administration  of  the  ancient  kings, 
ought  to  choose  ministers  after  his  own 
sentiments,  always  inspired  by  t'  e  pub- 
lic good.  For  his  sentiments  to  have  al- 
ways the  public  good  for  motive,  he  ought 
to  conform  himself  to  the  great  law  of  du- 
ty ;  and  that  great  law  of  duty  ought  to  be 
looked  for  in  humanity^  that  beautiful 
virtue  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  principle 
of  love  for  all  men '' — 87. 

Previously  to  this  time,  the  most  popu- 


lar philosophy  in  China,  had  been  that  of 
the  Rationalists  under  Laoe-tse  (or 
Lautsz).  Their  system  was  an  abstract  i 
quietistic  system ;  recommending  fjolitude' 
and  reflection  as  the  best  means  of  eleva-: 
ting  the  human  spirit ;  and  teaching  an 
ascetic  life  as  the  sure  mode  of  eventually 
uniting  the  soul  with  the  supreme  inef- 
fable Reason.  In  the  pure  form  the  phi- 
losophy never  gained  a  hold  over  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  later  times,  it  became  the  grossest 
and  wildest  of  Chinese  superstitions. 
While  at  the  court,  Confucius  took  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Lautsz.  The  old  phi- 
losopher was  living  in  a  retired  place,  and 
hardly  deigned  to  recognize  his  visitor. 
He  at  length,  however,  opened  the  con- 
versation with  a  severe  rebuke  to  the 
young  reformer  for  his  ambition  and  pub- 
licity. Of  the  scholar  he  said,  **if  the 
times  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  he 
must  profit  by  them,  if  not,  he  must  re- 
tire and  keep  himself  tranquil,  without 
embarrassing  himself  with  what  others 
do. " 

''  He  who  possesses  a  trea.<;ure,  conceals 
it  with  care,  lest  it  be  taken  from  him. 
The  truly  virtuous  man  makes  no  parade 
of  his  virtue.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say — make  as  much  of  it  as  you  please." 

Confucius  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  Lautsz.  .^aid,  "  I  have  seen  a  dragon." 
The  systems  of  the  two  were  es.«;entially 
oppo-sites ;  for,  more  and  more  the  younger . 
was  showing  himself  especially  the  prac- 
tical philosopher  of  his  day.  With  the 
grasp  of  a  strong  mind  and  with  a  search- 
ing skepticism  and  honesty,  he  threw  aside 
all  the  usual  superstitions  of  the  -best 
minds.  He  would  not  even  palm  off  hia 
secret  dreams  and  aspirations  as  a  reli- 
gious creed.  Whatever  vague  ideas  of  a 
**  Principle  of  Nature  "  or  "  Supreme 
Reason "  he  may  have  had,  he  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  utter.  Of 
a  God,  or  a  future,  he  never  spoke.  They 
may  have  been  in  his  inner  soul,  blissful 
hopes  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  find  evi- 
dence enough  of  either,  to  dare  to  teach. 
He  only  studied  the  present;  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soul;  and  his  conclusion, 
urged  through  a  long  life,  is,  that  the 
health  and  life  of  the  soul,  its  object  and 
its  happiness,  is  principally  and  especially 
in  its  humanity — in  Love. 

Being  sick  on  a  certain  cccasion,  Tseu- 
Lou,  a  disciple,  begged  him  to  permit  his 
disciples  to  address  their  prayers  in  his 
behalf  to  the  spirits  and  the  genii.  *'  Is 
that  suitable?"  said  the  Philosopher. 
Tseu-lou  answered  with  respect,  "  That  is 
suitable.    It  is  said,  in  the  book,  entitled 
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Lottt,  Uddr^^yonr  prayers  to  the  spir- 
its and  genii  on  high  and  below.' '' 

The  Philosopher  answered,  ^^  The  pray- 
er of  Confucius  is  continuous/*  p.  1 50. 

KiLou  asked,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
serve  spirits  and  genii  ?  The  Philosopher 
said.  *'  When  one  is  not  in  a  state  to  senre 
men  how  can  one  serve  spirits  and  genii  ?  " 

^  Allow  me,"  said  a  disciple,  *'  that  I 
dare  ask  you  V)heU  is  death  9  ^' 

"Not  Knowing  Life,"  he  answered, 
•*  how  can  we  know  Death  ?  "    p.  ITZ 

The  associations  in  nature,  which  to 
most  minds,  call  up  some  longings  or 
thoughts  of  then*  own  future,  in  him  only 
awakened  reflections  on  the  truths  he 
taught  He  stood  one  day,  musingly 
looking  at  a  running  stream,  until  his 
friends  with  him  asked  him  why  he  did 
80.  He  expressed  in  answer,  that  sen- 
sation which  the  running  water  seems  in 
all  ages  to  make  on  the  mind — ^the  sense 
of  continuousrmss,  "  So,"  said  he,  ^*  has 
the  'Ancient  Doctrine'  flowed  from  one 
age  to  another,  and  will  flow  for  ever, 
if  we  but  help  it  on.  Let  us  not  be  wise 
for  ourselves  alone ;  but  for  others." 

After  some  further  travel,  he  again  re> 
turned  to  Lou.  The  courtiers  dreaded  the 
pure  teacher,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
force  him  to  depart  They  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  prince  to  appoint 
him  to  some  petty  office  far  below  his 
station  ;  thinking  thus  to  ofiend  him.  He 
accepted  it,  however,  and  managed  it  faith- 
fully ;  explaining  to  his  friends  or  disciples 
objecting,  that  it  would  be  an  inconsistency 
and  a  mean  pride  in  him,  to  refuse  an 
office  wheie  he  could  be  really  useful, 
merely  because  it  was  beneath  him  in 
rank.  While  at  the  court,  a  courtier  of 
ill  character,  though  high  in  place,  wished 
to  gain  him  to  his  interests  and  sent  him 
a  nch  present  of  rice,  then  almost  the 
money  medium  of  the  opuntiy.  It  would 
be  a  mortal  ofience  in  Chinese  usage  to 
send  it  back,  and  accordingly  Confucius 
distributes  it  among  the  poor ;  informing 
the  great  man  politely  of  the  fact.  This 
Bupplenesi),  and  the  genuine  courtesy  of 
the  roan,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  the  story  of  his  life.  Beyond 
all  philosophers,  Confucius  is  the  gentle- 
man philosopher. 

The  delicacy  and  politeness  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  shown  continually  in  the  inci- 
dental occurrences  of  his  life,  is  most  ex- 
traordinary in  an  mg^  when  the  Jews 
were  hardly  half  civilised,  and  when  the 
mteroourse  even  of  the  Greeks  was  charao- 
terized  by  rudeness  and  bloodshed.  There 
is  a  peculiar  nicety  of  habits,  a  care- 
folneas    in  restnunmg   rough   instincts, 


and  a  delicacy  of  injuring  the  sensitiveness 
of  men  even  in  externals,  which  we  have 
always  supposed  the  product  of  an  old 
civilization. 

Confucius  has  even  more.  There  is  an 
innate  respect  in  him  for  man,  as  man ;  a 
complete  self-control  over  petty  selflsh- 
nesses  until  the  offices  of  a  generous  cour- 
tesy become  habits  which  especially  con- 
stitute him  the  "gentleman." 

It  is  related  fn  the  Philosophical  Con- 
versations, that  ^'  when  he  saw  any  one  in 
garments,  or  wearing  the  csp  and  robe  of 
a  magistrate,  or  blind,  even  if  he  were 
younger  than  himself,  he  rose  at  his 
approach.  Or  if  he  pa.<v)ed  before  him 
sitting,  the  philosopher  accelerated  his 
steps.  When  he  met  a  person  wearing 
garments  of  mourning,  he  saluted  him  by 
descending  from  his  chariot" 

He  preserved  his  independence  in  his 
associations  with  the  courts ;  and  seldom 
gave  direct  offence,  from  the  skilful  use 
which  he  made  of  this  shield  of  etiquette. 
His  instructions  on  manners  and  points  of 
polite  custom  are  the  most  minute  possi- 
ble ;  and  form,  in  our  view,  the  most  un- 
worthy feature  in  his  writings. 

The  most  trivial  instance  is  the  follow^ 
ing  description  by  his  biographer : 

MANNBRS. 

"When  Confucius  mounted  upon  his 
chariot,  he  held  himself  standing,  holding 
the  reins  in  his  hands.  When  he  held 
himself  in  the  middle,  he  did  not  look  be- 
hind, nor  speak  without  a  grave  motive ; 
he  pointed  at  nothing  with  the  end  of  his 
flnger. 

'*  When  he  entemi  under  the  gate  of  the 
palace  he  bent  the  body,  as  if  the  gate 
had  not  been  high  enough  to  let  him  pass. 
He  did  not  stop  in  passing  under  the  gate, 
and  in  his  walk  he  did  not  sully  the 
threshold  with  his  feet  In  passing  be* 
fore  the  throne,  his  countenance  changed 
suddenly ;  his  walk  was  grave  and  mea- 
sured, as  if  he  had  fetters.  His  words 
appeared  as  embarrassed  as  his  feet 
Taking  his  robe  with  his  two  hands,  he 
mounted  thus  into  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
his  body  inclined,  and  he  held  his  breath 
as  if  he  had  not  dared  to  breathe.  In 
going  out,  after  having  made  a  step  he  re- 
laxed little  by  little  his  grave  and  respect- 
ful countenance,  and  took  a  smiling  air ; 
and,  when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stair,  letting  his  robe  fail  again,  he 
stretched  out  anew  his  arms  Uke  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  iq  repassing  again 
before  the  throne,  his  countenance  diangod 
again,"  Sec  tc 

His  disciples  remonstrated  with  him 
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for  80  much  attention  to  etiquette.  He 
replied  that  he  had  an  ohject ;  he  desired 
to  cleanse  the  palace  of  this  crowd  of  do- 
nothings  and  lazies  who  disgrace  it.  They 
watch  every  movement,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  give  them  even  the  slightest 
means  of  tripping  him.  Besides,  he  urged. 
'^  princes  are  fathers,  and  subjects  should 
be  like  respectful  sons." 

He  employed  these  rules  of  manners 
sometimes  for  his  own  purpose  of  giving 
a  lesson. 

At  a  grand  dinner  in  the  palace,  he  was 
seen  eating  the  grains  of  the  table  before 
the  fruit,  an  offence  probably  like  taking 
soap  last  in  our  day.  Of  course  a  uni- 
versal smile  passed  among  the  courtfiers 
at  this  blunder.  The  king  suspected  that 
there  was  some  purpose  in  it,  and  finally, 
in  a  very  polite  manner,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  replied,  by  a  forcible  dis- 
course which  no  one  could  help  regard- 
ing, on  the  defective  political  economy  of 
the  kingdom  which  had  neglected  the 
great  support  of  man — the  grains,  for  the 
mere  delicacies,  the  fruits — ^and  that  he 
thus  wished  to  show  his  preference. 

On  another  occasion,  a  prince  of  disso- 
lute character  sought  to  gain  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  severe  moralist  to  an 
amour  in  which  he  was  involved,  think- 
ing thus  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  unusual 
courtesy^  the  philosopher  was  invited  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  palace,  to 
converse  with  the  courtesan,  a  woman  of 
conspicuous 4)eauty.  He  could  not  refuse 
and  retain  any  influence  over  the  court, 
but  he  came,  and  according  to  the  strict- 
est Oriental  rule,  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
or  utter  a  word  in  her  presence ;  so  that 
she  at  length  retired  abashed  from  before 
the  grave  man. 

There  is  something — one  cannot  avoid 
the  reflection  even  with  all  allowance  for 
Oriental  usage — of  pettiness  in  this  skill 
in  the  courtier  etiquette.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  with  this  nicety  of  breeding 
Confucius  united  the  boldness  of  the  cen- 
sor, and  the  most  complete  independence 
of  life. 

In  an  age  of  concubinage  and  to  a  dis- 
solute.prince,  hear  this  advice:  '* Clothe 
yourself  in  your  garments  of  ceremony," 
said  the  philosopher;  '^go  before  your 
future  spouse  to  conduct  her  in  all  the 
apparel  of  your  grandeur  to  your  palace  1 " 

*'  You  make  much  of  it,"  said  the  king, 
laughing. 

''  It  is  not  too  much,"  replied  Confucius, 
**for  the  action  most  important  in  life. 
The  alliance  that  two  persons  of  different 
names  contract  recalls  them   to   their 


primitive  origin ;  it  gives  tjiero  the 
ancestry ;  it  places  them  under  the  imme- 
diate tutelage  of  the  spirits  of  the  earth 
who  watch  over  generations;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  union 
produces  all  things ;  it  brings  them  near 
to  the  Divine  Spirit." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  governing?" 
inquired  the  prince.  ^^ JRectituUe,"  said 
the  philosopher ;  and  on  being  aKked  to  de- 
fine it  he  answered,  ^'I  understand  by 
rectitude,  that  quality  of  mind  and  heart, 
whicli  puts  him  who  possesses  it.  into  the 
happy  disposition  not  only  of  imagining 
nothing,  desiring  nothing,  of  doing  nothing, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  reason,  a^ 
to  the  general  and  particular  good  of  soci- 
ety ;  but  of  thinking,  willin«r  and  acting  in 
any  circumstances,  conformably  to  those 
lights;  proposing  the  real  advantage  of 
the  common  interest  over  his  own  in- 
terests, without  wishing  to  make  an  illu- 
sion with  one's  sel^  or  seeking  to  impose 
on  others." 

He  was  at  this  time  made  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Justice.  The  first  act  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  to  cut  off*  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers;  a 
man  of  notoriously  bad  influence.  An 
envious  plotter  at  court  tried  to  break 
his  hold  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by 
sending  some  actors  to  represent  the  roost 
alluring  and  obscene  plays  before  him. 
The  minister  at  once  ordered  them  to  be 
imprisoned  and  executed,  as  breaking  the 
great  moral  law  of  the  empire.  Of  the  of- 
fice of  judges  he  said,  "It  is  their  duty  to 
punish  the  guilty,  but  in  punishing  them, 
they  ought  to  make  them  understand  that 
they  love  them,  and  that  they  would  be 
glad  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  if  it 
was  in  their  power  to  dispense  with  pun- 
ishing them  without  invading  justice." 

His  administration  throughout  wis 
stem  and  prompt^  and  he  was  enabled  in 
the  course  of  it  to  put  a  stop  to  an  impor- 
tant rebellion. 

Many  instances  of  his  skill  and  justice 
are  related.  Some,  in  their  ingenuity,  not 
unlike  Solomon's  judgment  with  the  two 
mothers.  The  kingdom  flourished  under 
him ;  and  the  name  of  the  philosoi^er  be- 
gan to  be  reverenced  through  all  the 
neighboring  courts.  The  resignation  of 
this  mmistry,  was  effected  by  a  rather  re- 
markable device.  A  neighboring  rival 
prince,  wishing  to  upset  a  ministry  so  f*- 
vorable  to  the  prosperity  of  Lou,  tried 
every  parliamentary  or  courtier-like  means, 
but  in  vain ;  until  he  hit  on  the  plan  of 
sending  a  deputation  of  the  most  beautifiil 
dancing  girls  in  the  empire.    No  party, 
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reformatory  or  conseryatire,  could  with> 
stand  them.  Politics,  economy,  new 
theories  of  rectitude  ana  governing  were 
scattered  to  the  wind,  at  sight  of  the 
beautiful  faces ;  and  the  minister  of  Jus- 
tice retired  in  dij^ust.  In  his  ^ain 
wagon  drawn  by  bullocks,  and  with  his 
tvrelTe  now  constant  disciples,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  kingdom  of  Oubi.  The  king 
welcomed  him  with  great  honors;  sent 
him  handsome  presents  and  gave  him  a 
house ;  but  never  s^ke  of  appointing  him 
minister  The  old  difficulty  being  in  the 
way.  wherever  the  stem  moralist  appeared 
among  the  courts.  The  king  could  not 
give  up  his  unlawful  amours.  Some  of 
the  wiser  men  besought  the  prince  that 
Confucius  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  the  reforms  begin.  The  same 
old  reply,  which  conservatism  makes  in 
all  ages.  There  is  quiet  now;  reforms 
would  only  disturb.  ^I  do  not  love 
change." 

Again  the  reformer  and  preacher  left 
the  court  to  walk  and  teach  among  the 
people.  Like  the  great  teachers  of  all 
ages,  he  was  much  with  nature,  learning 
and  instructing  as  he  walked  over  the 
country.  In  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
of  Kin,  his  party  were  attacked  by  the 
peasants  of  Koang,  who  mistook  them  for 
governmental  tax-gatherera  They  were 
driven  back  and  delayed ;  until  at  length 
the  philasopher  went  boldly  forward, 
saying  to  his  disciples,  ^  Heaven  has  raisea 
us  up  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  men  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  Oaen-ouang.  Do  you 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  men  of 
Koang  to  prevent  us  from  fiilfilling  our 
destiny?'' 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  peasants  er- 
ckimed  at  once,  ^^  They  are  sages,**  and 
conducted  them  honorably  on  their  way. 

The  system  of  Oonfucius  began  now 
more  completely  to  reveal  itselt 

Through  the  ^  ancient  writings,  ^  the 
classical  works  revised  and  probably  in  the 
main,  rewritten  by  him,  he  has  expressed 
himself.  He  was  the  philosopher  espeoial- 
Iv  of  the  apparent  and  the  tangible.  He 
dealt  ill  few  conjectures.  He  made  no  e^ 
ibrt  to  frame  from  the  instincts  and  ques- 
tionings of  the  soul,  and  the  Tagoe  an- 
swers in  nature,  a  system  of  religious 
probabilities  which  his  imagination  alone 
oould  tender  reaL 

He  would  not  make  use,  eren  for  the 
highest  moral  ends,  of  the  superstitionB 
and  religious  fears  of  common  men.  He 
did  not  scoff  at  them,  or  affirm  the  im- 
posability  of  their  being  realiied.  He 
contented  himself  with  iiaying,  that  to 
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him  the  evidence  was  so  slight,  that  his 
first  duty  seemed  with  the  world  which 
he  oould  see.  Though  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly any  where  assert  a  personal  Cre- 
ator, he  does  assert  and  follow  continu- 
ally a  recognized  plan  of  the  universe. 
To  him.  it  is  evident  that  the  human  soul 
is  intended  to  find  its  true  action  and 
happiness  in  tove;  and  that  the  only 
healthful  relation  between  individuals 
and  states,  is  that  which  rests  on  the 
basis  of  universal  brotherhood. 

"Love  for  humanity,'*  he  considered 
the  "root  of  all  other  virtues,  to  which 
the  trunk  was  filial  piety."  His  ideals  of 
the  elevation  to  which  the  human  char- 
acter could  reach,  are  transcendent — so 
high,  that  with  his  practical  scope,  he 
only  occasionally  alluded  to  his  vain  pur- 
suit of  them. 

He  avoided  in  general  every  thing  of  the 
vague,  or  mysterious,  or  superhuman,  in 
his  teachings.  He  stood  on  the  realities 
which  he  felt;  and  from  them  taught 
Unlike  almost  every  great  teacher  of 
truth  in  the  past,  he  had  hut  one  doctrine 
for  the  crowd  and  for  his  disciples. 

"  You,  my  disciples,  all  of  you !  Do 
you  believe  that  I  have  for  you  concealed 
doctrines  ?  I  have  no  concealed  doctrines. 
I  have  done  nothing  which  I  have  not 
communicated  to  you,  oh  my  disci- 
ples !  It  is  the  manner  of  acting  of  Con- 
mcios.^ 

Of  his  great  doctrine  he  says: 
"To  have  enough  empire  over  one*s 
self,  in  order  to  judge  of  others  by  com- 
parison with  ourselves,  and  to  act  towards 
them  as  we  would  wish  that  one  should 
act  towards  us — that  is  what  we  can  call 
the  doctrine  of  humanity.  There  is  no- 
thing beyQnd  it"    Pouthier,  p.  144. 

A  disciple  said:  "That  which  I  do 
not  desire  that  men  should  do  to  me,  I 
desire  equally  not  to  do  it  to  other  men." 
The  philosopher  answered — '^Sai!  you 
have  not  yet  reached  this  point  of  per- 
fection.** 

^  Fau-tchi  asked—*  What  was  the  vir- 
tue of  Humanity?'  The  Philosopher 
said :  *  To  love  men.' " 

He  asked  what  was  Science.  The  Phi- 
losopher answered :  "  To  know  men." 

Fau-tchi  did  not  penetrate  the  sense  of 
these  answers. 

RULIKO  PRINCIPLE. 

"  If  the  nought  is  sincerely  directed 
towards  the  virtues  of  hnmanity,  one  will 
not  oonunit  vieiooB  actkosi" 
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scholars'  burden. 

''The  scholars  ought  not  to  be  without 
a  soul  firm  and  elevated,  for  their  burden 
is  heavy  and  their  road  long. 

*'  Humanity  is  the  burden  which  they 
have  to  carry:  is  it  not  in  truth  very 
heavy  and  very  important?  It  is  at 
death  only  that  one  ceases  to  carry  it : 
the  road — is  it  not  very  long  ?  " 

THB   IDEALS. 

"  If  I  think  of  a  man  who  should  re- 
unite holiness  to  the  virtue  of  humanity, 
how  should  I  dare  compare  myself  to 
him  ?  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  force 
myself  to  practice  these  virtues  without 
being  cast  down,  and  that  I  teach  them 
to  others,  without  disoouraginie:  myself  or 
letting  myself  be  dejected.  That  is  ail  I 
can  say  of  myself." 

HUMILITY. 

''  To  possess  capacity  and  talents,  and 
to  take  advice  from  those  who  are  deprived 
of  them ;  to  have  much  and  to  take  ad- 
vice from  those  who  have  nothing ;  to  be 
rich  and  to  comport  one's  self  as  if  one 
were  poor ;  to  be  full  and  to  appear  empty 
or  stripped  of  all ;  to  let  one's  self  be  of- 
fended without  testifying  resentment — 
once  I  had  a  friend  who  conducted  himself 
thus  in  life." 

^  The  most  ignorant  can  attain  to  this 
simple  science  of  conducting  themselves 
well ;  but  it  is  granted  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  those  who  have  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  holiness,  to  reach  the  perfection 
of  this  moral  science ;  there  always  re- 
mains something  unknown." 

VIRTUE. 

^  He  who  is  in  this  high  condition  of 
perfect  virtue  does  not  show  himself^  and 
yet,  like  the  earth,  he  reveals  himself  by 
bis  benefactions;  he  does  not  displace 
himself,  and  yet,  like  the  heavens,  he  is 
undergoing  numerous  transformations;  he 
does  not  hasten,  and  yet  like  Space  and 
Time,  he  arrives  at  the  perfectioning  of 
his  works." 

"  To  occupy  supreme  rank,  and  not  ex- 
ercise benefactions  towards  those  whom 
one  governs ;  to  practise  rites  and  usages 
prescribed  without  any  sort  of  respect, 
and  funeral  ceremonies  without  true  grief; 
that  18  what  I  cannot  resign  myself  to 


<*  It  is  only  the  man  full  of  humanity 
who  can  love  men  truly,  and  hate  them 
in  a  auitable  manner." 


FAME. 

'^  To  be  put  aside  or  misunderstood  br 
men,  and  not  to  be  indignant  at  it,  is  it 
not  the  trait  of  the  man  eminently  vir- 
tuous ? 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  afflict  ourselves 
that  men  do  not  know  us,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  do  not  know  ourselves." 

SORROW. 

^  8sB-MA-NiEU,  affected  with  sadness, 
said — *A11  men  have  brothers  >  I  alone 
have  none.' 

Confucius  answered — "Let  the  superior 
man  watch  with  a  serious  attention  over 
himself,  and  not  cease  so  to  act  Let  him 
carry  in  his  commerce  with  men  a  defer- 
ence always  dignified,  regarding  all  men 
within  the  four  seas  (in  the  universe)  as 
his  brothers.  In  thus  acting,  why  should 
the  superior  man  afflict  himself  at  having 
no  brothers?" 

INJURIES. 

"Some  one  asked, '  What  ought  one  to 
think  of  him  who  returns  benefits  for  in- 
juries ? ' 

^*The  philosopher  answered,  *In  that 
case  how  would  one  return  the  benefits  ? 
We  must  pay  hatred  and  injury  by  Jus- 
tice, and  benefits  by  benefits. 

How  gladly  would  he  have  learned 
that  later  and  more  sublime  truth,  "  Love 
them  that  JuUe  you  1 " 


"  The  philosopher  said.  '  I  do  not  desire 
to  pass  my  time  in  speaking.'  Tsew- 
Koung  answered,  *If  our  master  does  not 
speak,  then  how  will  his  disciples  trans- 
mit his  words  to  posterity  ? ' 

"  Heaven — how  does  it  speak  ?'  he  re- 
plied. ^The  four  seasons  follow  their 
courses.  All  the  beings  of  nature  receive 
turn  by  turn,  their  existence.  How  does 
Heaven  speak?" 

From  this  time  he  spent  the  years  in 
laborious  journeys  to  the  different  king- 
doms of  China,  teaching  these  truths  of  a 
higher  humanity,  attempting  to  reform 
abuses,  and  befriending  the  people  and  the 
subjects.  He  was  "  in  cold  and  hunger, 
and  fastings  oft,"  his  life  was  hunted 
after  by  the  envious  courtiers,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  hardly  escaped  mur- 
der or  assassination.  His  lectures  wen 
frequently  broken  up  by  the  soldiery  and 
his  disciples  dispersed ;  still  in  every  new 
place  they  collected  around  him  and  hia 
faithful  twelve,  except  when  duties  to 
their  families  called  them  awav,  were  with 
him  alway&    He  yisited  the  kingdoms  of 
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Ouei,  Sonng.  Tsu,  Yk  Schon,  and  yarious 
others,  during  this  time,  but  never  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  the  limits  of  China. 
At  length,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  kingdom.  The  people 
welcomed  him  gladly,  and  in  a  short  time, 
his  disciples  had  increased  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand ;  but  the  Government — 
the  Court — which  he  wished  especially  to 
influence,  met  his  plans  of  reform  coldly, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  no  office.  He 
DOW  deroted  himself  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits, music  and  study ;  the  latter  being 
ibe  careful  revision  in  the  Ancient  Books 
of  the  Doctrine,  which  he  had  been  teach- 
ingorally  so  many  years. 

His  wandering  homeless  life  had  been 
sometimes  painful  to  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, near  a  strange  city,  separated  from 
his  disciples,  he  was  seen  by  a  peasant, 
who  reported  to  his  friends,  searching, 
that  a  stranger  of  noble  aspect  was  walk- 
ing about  near  the  gates,  *'  like  a  dog 
without  a  master.^' 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Confucius  on  hear- 
mg  this,  *'  I  nave  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  and 
am  treated  like  one.  But  it  matters  not] 
in  whatever  manner  men  conduct  in  my 
regard,  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  affec- 
tion which  I  bear  to  them,  and  I  will  has- 
ten always  to  do  them  all  the  good  which 
is  in  my  power.  If  I  do  not  receive  from 
ray  labors  the  fruits  which  I  would  do 
right  to  expect,  I  will  at  least  have  the 
consolation  of  having  fulfilled  my  duty." 

In  his  walks  through  the  country. 
<*very  thin^  recalled  his  aspirations  and 
tlie  disappointment  of  his  efforts  to  elevate 
men.  Un  a  late  autumn  grain  field,  a 
pheasant,  almost  the  last  of  his  kind,  is 
seen  eating  the  few  kernels  left.  Confur 
cius  is  saddened,  and  to  the  affectionate 
question  why  ? — he  replies,  *^  because  it 
is  an  image  of  my  holy  doctrine,  and  its 
state  to-day.  The  grain  bird  represents 
myselC  He  traversed  a  battle  mound, 
waving  with  the  long  grass  which  haa 
grown  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  ^'  Na- 
ture," said  he,  in  a  little  poem,  still  affec- 
tionatel}'  preserved,  "  always  renews  her- 
selC  The  spring,  the  autumn,  the  waters, 
the  sun — but  this  mound,  the  general,  the 
soldiers  who  lought  under  him — where 
are  they  7  " 

^'I  have  made  vain  efforts,"  said  he 
again,  *'  to  put  men,  who  wish  to  walk  in 
it,  on  the  way  which  leads  to  wisdom ; 
not  succeeding,  I  have  no  resource  but 
tears." 

A  sad  cloffing.    The  great  man,  disap- 

Smted  of  necessity  in  the  heroic  work  of 
e,  going  out  into  the  great  Darkness. 
And  this  is  all ! 


Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  had  a  half 
hope  or  faith  in  a  relation  to  an  unaeea 
being. 

^^  I  am  known  of  no  one,"  said  he,  '^  I 
do  not  wish  it  of  Heaven.  I  accuse  not 
men  for  it  Humble  and  simple  scholar, 
I  have  arrived  by  myself  to  penetrate 
these  things.  If  any  one  knows  me,  it 
is  Heaven. " 

He  still  had  thoughts,  however,  for  the 
present  To  his  king  asking  advice  about 
governing  the  people,  he  said,  **  Give  them 
enough  and  they  will  be  happy."  ''That 
is  not  easy.  "  said  his  highness.  "  Very 
easy,"  he  replied.  **  Hear  how — Be  very 
careful  about  asking  the  people  to  lab<nr 
on  works  which  are  only  for  you  and 
yours.  Working  for  themselves,  they 
will  work  with  spirit,  in  hope  of  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  their  labor — then  will  the 
fields  be  cultivated,  &c." 

To  Yen-hoei,  his  favorite  disciple,  hesaidL 
"  My  dear  Yen-hoei.  I  advance  with  rapia 
steps  towards  the  end  of  my  career,  and 
the  time  of  my  dissolution  is  not  fiu*  away. 
You  have  been  witness  of  all,  which  I 
have  done  to  inspire  men  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
little  success  which  I  have  had.  It  is, 
perhaps,  my  fault  that  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed ;  in  that  case,  you  will  repair  it,  and  yon 
will  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  use- 
lessly attempted." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
these  closing  passages  of  a  life,  generous, 
heroic,  and  filled  with  friendship  to  man, 
as  few  human  lives  have  been.  In  our 
narrow  view  of  compensation,  one  would 
have  asked  for  a  more  triumphant  ending. 
And  then  that  a  soul,  so  breathing  wiUi 
love,  so  simply  devoted  to  goodness,  so 
urged  on  by  the  endless  aspirations  aller 
an  idea]  perfection,  should  never  have 
gnsped  the  conception  of  an'  Imperson- 
ation of  all  these  qualities !  Never  to 
know  for  an  instant  or  expect  in  the  fix- 
ture, the  sating  of  t)iis  infinite  hunger  of 
the  soul !  To  be  thrown  out  by  men,  to 
have  love  returned  by  coldness  or  hate — 
and  yet  not  even  to  conjecture  of  the  Love 
in  store  hereafter,  to  which  all  other  love 
is  only  the  type  and  symbol !  To  steer 
so  truly  through  the  darkness  and  gales 
of  the  Present,  but  to  have  no  hope  of 
the  harbor  beyond ! 

To  his  diciples,  when  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  said  in,  transmitting  his  works 
solemnly  to  their  care : 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  my  disciples,  that 
you  have  been  attached  to  me  and  have 
recognized  me  for  your  master.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  acquit  myself  in 
my  best  manner,  of  the  obligations  which 
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I  have  contracted  with  joa,  in  accepting 
you  for  disciples.  You  haye  followed  me ; 
yon  have  partaken  my  works  and  my 
pains  \  you  have  heen  taught  what  it  he- 
hooTes  man  to  know,  when  he  wishes  to 
ftilfil  exactly  the  duty  imposed  on  him, 
during  his  sojourn  upon  the  earth.  In 
the  deplorable  state,  in  which  things  are 
to-day,  and  in  view  of  the  aversion  men 
show  every  where  to  the  reform  of  man- 
ners and  the  renewing  of  the  Ancient 
Doctrine,  you  ought  not  to  flatter  your- 
selves with  being  able  to  recall  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  practice  of  their  duties ;  you 
are  witness  of  the  little  success  which  I 
have  had  in  the  enterprise  which  I  have 
undertaken  and  in  which  I  have  not  ceased 
to  work  during  the  whole  of  a  lonjo;  life. 
What  you  can  do  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess, is  to  contribute  to  preserve  the  pre- 
cious deposit,  of  which  I  was  only  the 
depositor,  and  whi(^  I  have  intrusted  to 
you." 

To  his  little  soa  he  said,  as  he  felt  the 
weakness  of  deatb  draw  near :  "  Oh ! 
my  dear  Tseu  Koung  I  The  mountain  of 
Tay-chan  withdraws  itself-— I  can  no 
more  raise  my  head  to  contemplate  it. 
The  piers  of  the  building  are  more  than 
half  eaten  away.  I  have  no  place,  to 
which  to  withdraw  myself.  The  grass 
without  juice  is  dry;  I  have  no  more 
where  I  can  sit  down  to  repose  myselC 
The  Holy  Doctrine  had  disappeared;  it 
was  entirely  forgotten.  I  have  hastened 
to  recall  it  and  re-establish  its  empire.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  if 

Ilis  last  public  act  was  a  journey  with 
a  few  intimate  disciples  to  a  neighboring 
Mountain,  on  whose  top  he  had  erectea 
an  altar.  Upon  this,  his  books — the 
work  of  his  life — were  solemnly  placed, 
and  with  devout  ceremony,  consecratea 
to  Heaven. 

He  then  kneeled  serioosly  to  each  quaar>- 
ter  of  the  compass,  and  thanked  Heaven 
for  its  care  of  him,  and  of  the  books  of 
'*  Ancient  Doctrine,"  and  solemnly  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  the  unseen 
-Principle  of  Life" 

The  mvorite  Chinese  pictures  of  the 
philosopher  represent  him  in  this  act; 
kneeling  by  the  altar,  with  a  bow  of  light 
desoendmg  from  the  stars  upon  his  h^. 

A  characteristic  trait  is  related  of  him 
in  these  his  last  days.  An  annual  satur- 
nalia was  going  on  among  the  peasants — 
«ome  festival  to  the  genii  of  the  fruits. 
The  old  man  could  not  willingly  die  with- 


out looking  on  the  i^enial  face  of  human 
happiness  again.  He  was  helped  upon  a 
hill  to  see  the  merriment 

**  I  avow,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  seeing  these  good  people  forget 
their  misery  and  believing  themselves 
happy  a  moment" 

A  devout  disciple  objected,  that  the 
people  ought  to  thank  Heaven  for  their 
fruits  by  prayers.  "  Ah  well ! "  said  the 
old  warm  heart,  ^  It  is  in  doing  this,  in 
rejoicing^  that  they  perform  their  actions 
of  grace  and  their  prayers." 

He  still  had  strength  once  more  to  re- 
view his  works — but  after  this  gradually 
failed ;  and,  as  his  biographers  inform  us, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  same  sign 
which  had  preceded  his  birth — the  pre- 
sence of  a  wonderful  animal,  the  Ki-lin 
— he  died.  His  age  was  73,  in  the  year 
479  before  Christ,  and  9  before  Socrates. 

The  works  of  Confucius*  which  form 
the  classics  of  China,  and  which  especially 
transmit  his  philosophy,  are  five  in  nuna- 
ber.  1.  Tlie  Great  Science, — a  treatise  on 
the  relations  of  politics  and  morals.  2. 
77i«  TYue  Medium,  or  invariableness  in 
the  middle  way^  a  discussion  of  the  great 

r'.nciple  of  life — '*  Right  Reason." 
Philosophic  Conversations,  or  Book 
of  Sentences.  4.  The  Filial  Piety ^  being 
conversations  on  that  subject  5.  The 
School  for  Infants  J  or  a  discourse  on  edu- 
cation. 

How  much  of  these  books  is  original 
with  him,  and  how  much  he  has  gathered 
from  the  ^*'  Ancient  writings,**  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  generally,  that  he  made  the 
old  Treatises  the  basis  and  medium  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  thoughts. 

These  and  a  few  other  writings  form 
the  code,  moral,  legal  and  social,  of  the 
Chinese  people.  No  one  can  hold  an  of- 
fice, or  claim  a  high  social  position,  or  be 
considered  an  educated  gentleman,  without 
femiliarity  with  them. 

The  System  of  Confucins  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  system  of  practical  hu- 
manity. He  stood  on  a  basis  of  known 
fects,  and  taught  human  duties. 

No  philosopher,  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  manifestation,  has  ever  seized 
with  such  a  grasp,  on  the  ereat  idea  of 
Love  as  the  renovator  pf  the  heart  and  the 
practical  life.  Except  from  Christ,  no 
words  of  purer  benevolence  have  ever 
fallen  frx>m  human  lips.  Nobly  confirm- 
ing the  theory,  was  a  life  which  even  the 
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sapentitions  of  a  childish  age  and  the 
mists  df  twenty-three  centuries  cannot 
conceal,  as  among  the  most  self-dcyoting 
and  manful,  whidh  the  world  had  witness- 
ed. It  has  left  its  natural  impress.  Dur- 
ing these  long  ages,  all  that  has  been 
of  unknown  heroism  and  love  and  filial 
piety  and  courtesy  among  this  vast 
Chinese  people,  has  fed  itself  from  this  one 
man's  words.  His  lightest  instructions 
have  become  part  of  the  civil  law;  his 
maxims  are  the  precepts  of  religion;  his 
life  the  Divine  Ideal,  to  which  all  in  the 
empire  who  aspire  after  the  true  and  good 
continually  struggle.  The  discourafi;ed 
death,  the  sad  defeat,  as  it  seemed  then 
and  seems  always  to  the  sufferer  for 
goodness,  has  become  a  triumph  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation. 

And  yet  in  one  sense,  the  life  of  Oonfu- 
dus  has  been  a  failure.  He  did  not  ap- 
peal to  man's  infinite  aspirations ;  he  did 
not  address  the  soul,  from  its  highest 
thought;  he  taught  nothing  of  the  un- 
seen, the  Eternal,  the  Divine.  He  could 
not  elevate  human  nature,  by  awakening 
its  hope  of  a  relation  to  a  limitless  un- 
known Future  or  to  the  grand  Infinite 
Spirit.  He  gave  it  little  to  support  it  in 
disaster,  or  to  soothe  its  nameless  and 
ever-recurring  sorrows.  He  attempted  to 
make  men  love  one  another,  but  without 
meeting  the  gigantic  selfishness  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  with  these  momentous  motives, 
or  without  seeking  to  transmute  it  by  the 
love  all-pervading  to  the  only  Perfect  One. 
He  perhaps  could  love  his  vague  conjec- 
ture of  a  deity,  or  even  the  abstract  Good- 
ness, which  to  him  represented  Godhood. 
The  mass  of  men  cannot  The  results  of 
this  system  were  natural.  The  upper  and 
thoughtful  classes  of  China  have  in  the 
main  settled  into  an  indifferent  or  aggres- 
sive skeptidsm,  of  all  which  belongs  to 
man's  higher  nature.    The  people  have 


sought  for  their  religious  instincts,  what 
Confucianism  never  afforded,  and  have 
found  it  in  the  grossest  superstitions 
which  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  or 
of  Lautss.  in  no  country  of  even  an  im- 
perfect civilization,  has  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man life  fallen  so  low  as  in  China. 

Not  elevated  by  any  grand  religiouff 
truth  from  Confucius,  the  people  nave 
fastened  on  the  letter  of  his  gospel.  TfaQ 
detail,  the  trivialities  of  his  teachmgs  have 
taken  the  place  of  his  principles.  And 
yet  in  the  broad  estimate  of  human  histo- 
ry, Confucius  has  done  a  noble  and  im- 
portant part  The  preparations  for  high 
development  in  the  moral  world,  may  be 
as  slow  as  in  the  material  world.  Both  the 
greatness  and  defects  of  the  philosophy 
of  Confucius,  thoroughly  tested  during 
these  many  ages,  have  perhaps  been  slow- 
ly and  firmly  preparing  a  foundation 
among  his  people,  for  the  highest  Mani- 
festation, and  thus  far  the  most  complete 
Embodiment  of  religion.  The  humanity 
as  well  as  the  silent  skepticism  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  may  be  equally  in 
the  plans  of  the  universe,  a  preparation  for 
the  all-embracing  Love  and  the  unwa- 
vering Faith  which  have  sprung  alone 
from  the  divine  revealing  in  Christianity. 

This  Movement,  now  so  steadily  and 
mysteriously  progressing  in  China — the 
most  important  event,  doubtless,  in  many 
centuries  to  the  human  race — may  trace  its 
origin  and  its  wonderful  success,  to  these 
very  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  we 
have  been  following.  And  if  this  vast 
homogeneous  people — welded  as  no  other 
nation  by  common  law,  usage  and  institu- 
tions— ever  be  enlightened  by  a  purer 
faith,  we  may  find  the  dawn  m  back  in 
the  numane  words,  the  self-devoting  life, 
and  the  discouraged  death  of  the  simple 
Chinese  scholar 
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SPIRITUAL    MATEBIALISM. 


(Khootinff.)     Knock,  knock,  knock:  Wl 
kflnged  hitnMli  on  th«  expectation  of  plenty. 


Who"!  there  f*  the  nsnie  of  Beelsebob?    Hereli  a 


(i^norJting.)   Knock,  knock:   Who*»  tbcre  f  the 
other  d^virs  name  ?    Faith,  here*8  an  eqalvocator,  that  oonld  swear  in  both  scales  apinst  either  M»Ie ;  who 


eommltted  treason  enongh  fur  God>  sake,  yet  could  ni»t  equivocate  to  heaven:  O,  come  In  eqalrocatfir. 
(Knocking.)  Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who's  there  f  Faith,  here's  an  finfftlsh  tailor  eome  hither  flir  stealinf 
«at  of  French  hose :  Ck>me  in  tailor;  here  yon  may  roast  your  goose.  {Kaoeking.)  Knoek,  knock:  Never 
•t  quiet  1    What  are  yoa  f— JfocMA,  Act  II  Soene  8. 


THERE  is  a  mysterious  knockinfi;  which 
began  to  be  heard  in  Rochester,  a  few 
years  ago,and  which  waxed  louder  and  mul- 
tiplied its  reverberations,  until  the  sound 
of  it  is  now  echoing  through  all  the  limits 
of  Christendom  ;  and  men  at  the  antipodes 
may  be  seen  gathering  themselves  together 
in  scared ''  circles''  to  investigate  the  start- 
ling phenomenon.  They  tell  us  it  is  the 
heralding  of  messengers  finom  the  land  of 
spirits;  and  although,  at  one  time,  a 
certain  toe  exposure  threatened  an  easier 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  in  spite  of 
fierce  opposition  and  unbounded  ridicule^ 
the  advocates  of  the  spiritual  theory  have 
ended  by  triumphantly  turning  the  tables 
upon  all  unbelievers;  and  they  now  rest 
their  case,  confidently,  upon  this  last, 
more  wouderftil  and,  as  yet,  not  invali- 
dated evidence.  Grave  judges  have  slip- 
ped down  from  the  bench  into  this  arena 
of  controversy,  and  have  tilted  with 
spiritual  weapons.  Men  of  great  reputa- 
tion have  not  he.sitated  to  stake  all  their 
fame  in  support  of  the  strange  faith.  But 
the  subject  assumes  a  serious  importance 
which  almost  places  it  without  the  pale  of 
jesting,  when  we  find  it  unseating  reason 
and  peopling  our  lunatic  asylums.  There 
is  certainly  '^something  in  it."  It  de- 
serves candid  and  logical  investigation ; 
and  if  the  system  is  founded  in  truth  and 
reason,  by  all  means  let  us  embrace  it 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  find  ourselves  forced  to  believe. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  consola- 
tion and  happiness  of  this  faith.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  listen 
with  complacency  to  these  signals  from 
the  land  of  shadows,  and  who  avow  that 
they  take  great  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  ghosts  and  goblins  are  dancing 
about  their  pillows,  and  disturbing  their 
dreams,  and  ready,  at  the  least  sign  of  in- 
subordination, to  rap  them  sharply  across 
the  knuckles,  or  play  the  dickens  with  their 
crockery.  For  ourselves,  we  plead  guilty 
to  a  certain  share  of  the  frailty  of  human 
nature ;  and  this  bringing  together  of  the 
tvo  worlds,  which  have  no  congeniality  of 
composition,  and  which  have  been  merci- 
fully kept  asunder  for  so  many  ages ;  this 
dragging  down  of  the  supernatiu-al  to  a 


&mih'ar  contact  and  communion  with  the 
natural ;  this  opening  of  graves,  and  con- 
juring up  of  the  spirits  of  our  for^tten 
ancestors  with  all  their  armor  on,  and  the 
same  sledge-hammer  fists  as  of  old,  to 
grapple  with  us,  and  trip  up  our  heels,  and 
play  all  fantastical  tricks  with  our  rose- 
wood furniture ;  we  protest,  it  is  beyond 
patience,  fearful  and  unendurable. 

And  we  will  not  endure  it.  We  deny 
that  the  knookings  and  tippings  and  such 
like  physical  phenomena,  are  spirittuii 
manifestations.  We  challenge  these  un- 
stable and  meddlesome  spirits  to  mortal 
combat  and  enter  the  lists  to  prove  them  a 
lie,  ana  to  whip  them  back  yelping  to 
their  Stygian  groves.  But  lest  any  man 
should  accuse  us  of  sacril^e  or  blais- 
phemy.  in  any  words  or  weapons  we  may 
resort  to  in  our  process  of  exorcism,  let 
us  forestall  this  objection  of  a  tender  con- 
science, by  an  extract  from  Judge  Ed- 
monds' book,  which  may  place  all  parties 
upon  a  fair  footing. 

The  ghost  of  Swedenborg  has  been  sum- 
moned (Judge  Edmonds'  principal  wit- 
ness), and  is  giving  his  testimony  as  to 
the  validity  and  authority  of  spiritual 
communications  in  general.  His  words 
are  thus  reported : — "  What  the  nature  o< 
all  the  concurrent  causes  was,  which 
influenced  this  manifestation  of  spirit 
communion  with  material  organization, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  that 
they  were  by  no  special  directions  of  the 
Creator,  I  am  satisfied."  And  again. 
*'  Take  no  statements,  therefore,  that  are 
not  based  on  laws  satisfactory  to  your 
judgment,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  when 
any  revelation  is  made,  having  the  garment 
of  marvellousitess  wrapped  about  it,  that 
either  it  is  a  compound  of  the  medium's 
imagination,  or  it  emanates  from  some 
spirit  whose  veracity  is  to  be  doubted." 

Here  we  have  not  cmly  an  admission 
that  this  counsel  and  this  work  are  not  of 
God;  but  an  admission  of  liability  to 
mendacity  in  the  very  revelations  them- 
selves (to  say  nothing  of  the  media) ;  and 
also  a  frank  appeal  to  the  supremacy  of 
human  reason,  as  the  tribunal  by  which 
the  whole  doctrine  should  be  judged. 

We  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  graap 
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firmly  oar  soourge  of  logic,  uid  idyuioe 
with  boldness  to  the  fight 

Let  oar  position  be  clemrly  underatood. 
We  intend  to  prove,  if  we  cui,  first,  that 
H  is  impossible  that  a  spirit  should  mant- 
tet  itself  physically;  secondly,  that  the 
power  which,  it  is  pretended,  does  reyeal 
certain  mysteries  «f  an  unknown  life,  by 
means  of  these  outward  demonstrations 
and  livin*;  media,  is,  by  its  own  confession, 
nci  a  spiritual  power,  and  yet^  that  it  is 
none  the  less  (by  its  own  showing  again), 
mcapable of  physical  manifestations;  and 
thirdly,  that  this  supposed  revealing 
power,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  evil 
power;  for  the  system  of  religion  ad- 
vanced by  its  agents  is  opposed  to  divine 
revelation,  contradictory,  irratioaal,  and 
pernicious. 

And  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  a  spirit 
and  the  reasons  why  the  **  rappings"  and 
''  tippingsr'  Ac.  cannot  be  spiritual  mani- 
fisstations.  Now  a  spirit  (i.  e.  a  free,  un- 
trammelled, disembodied,  pure  spirit),  by 
all  the  definitions  of  the  school-men,  by 
all  the  traditions  of  mythology,  by  all  the 
legends  of  superstition,  and  by  the  very 
necessities  of  language,  is  an  immaterial, 
unsubstantial  bemg.  with  intelligence  and 
the  power  of  locomotion,  but  destitute 
of  impressibility,  or  tengibility,  or  any 
analogy,  in  composition,  with  a  material 
ezisteuoe.  So  that  if  in  the  vanity  of  his 
heart,  a  man  should  think  to  shut  up  a 
^ost  within  stone  walls,  or  to  fasten  him 
by  a  -chain,  or  to  annihilate  him  by  a  bul- 
let such  a  man  should  be  proved  a  fool. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  vain- 
glorious spirit  boast,  that  by  the  weight 
of  his  arm  he  might  fell  an  ox,  or  that  by 
the  strength  of  his  spine  he  might  lift  a 
mountain,  or  by  the  hardness  of  his 
knuckles  he  might  split  a  door-pannel,  or 
an  oak  table,  or  the  headboard  of  a  bed- 
stead, he  should  be  made  to  eat  his  own 
words.  He  would  lie  in  his  spiritual 
throat  If  a  spirit  finds  no  obstacle  in 
high  walls,  and  closed  doors,  and  stopped 
cracks  and  keyholes  hermetically  sealed ; 
80  long  as  he  retains  his  purely  spiritual 
nature,  he  cannot  directly  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  any  such  objects.  If  a  door  can- 
not ofier  any  opposition  to  his  passage,  he 
cannot  rap  upon  it  Or  if  a  toble  cannot 
by  any  possibility  stand  in  his  way,  he 
cannot  by  any  possibility  personally  push 
it,  or  maul  iti  or  upset  it 

"  But,"  says  one,  "  you  must  not  deny 
the  power  of  spirit  to  affect  material 
oljccts.  Here  am  I,  a  living  illustration 
of  tliat  power.  By  the  mere  force  of  my 
will,  I  move  my  limbs.  I  can  walk,  or 
leap,  or  dance^  or  ait  stilly  according  as  the 


spirit  that  is  in  me  is  disposed.  Why 
should  not  a  free  spirit,  then,  animate  any 
material  object,  so  that  Ubies  should  be- 
come saltatory,  chairs  peripatetic,  ftc.  ?  " 

Simply  noticing  the  fact,  that  this  ob-' 
jection  does  not  approach  the  rappingtht 
all  (for  no  amount  of  life  in  a  door  could 
produce  raps  upon  a  door),  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  spirit  by  which  a  man 
moves  his  limbs  is  not  a  separate  ex- 
istence, but  absolutely  a  part  of  himself^ 
wholly  inseparable,  so  long  as  he  exista 
bodily,  from  his  physical  organisation. 
As  such  it  bears  no  analogy  to  a  free 
spirit,  and  an  argument  from  one  to  the 
other  will  not  hold.  It  is,  in  reality,  not 
the  spirit  tfi  a  man  which  wills  to 
walk,  but  it  is  A«  who  wills  to  walk  as 
trulji  as  it  is  he  who  walks.  This  in- 
timate union  of  spirit  and  matter  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  the  intelligent  man. 
These  physkail  acts,  are  the  acte  of  an 
embodied  spirit;  and  these  spiritual 
volitions  are  the  volitk>ns  of  a  {^ysical 
man.  The  sph-itual  and  immortal  has 
become  for  the  time,  apart  of  the  mortel 
and  physical,  in  an  identity  which  only 
death  can  destroy. 

This  is  a  mystery  of  divine  creatk>n. 
The  spirit  had  no  hand  in  producing  this 
identity,  and  cannot  withdraw  from  it  by 
any  simple  act  of  will. 

It  would  be  rather  poor  logic,  we  think, 
to  argue  that  because  a  spirit  forcibly  and 
involuntarily  embodied  must  act  through 
a  material  organization,  therefore  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  may  voluntorily  possess  and 
animate  any  inanimate  material  object ; — 
not  to  speak  of  an  assumption  of  the  di- 
vine prerogative,  which  such  an  action 
would  involve.  But  even  admitting  the 
thing  possible,  and  supposing  that  a 
spirit  should  "enter  into"  a  table,  and 
endow  it  with  life  and  intelligence, — 
would  it  go?  We  think  not  Suppose 
a  man's  arm  should  be  destitute  of  joints 
and  muscles,  but  still  tingling  with  sen- 
sation to  the  finger  tips ;  of  how  much 
motion  would  it  be  capable,  think  you  ? 
The  influence  of  the  man's  will  upon  the 
movement  of  his  limbs,  depends  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  anatomy,  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  vitel  fluids.  In  other 
words,  to  use  a  very  imperfect  simile,  the 
machinery  and  the  capacity  of  motion 
must  exist,  before  the  spiritual  motive 
power  can  be  applied  with  efiect  An 
engine  would  be  as  efficient  for  locomotion, 
without  wheels,  or  cranks,  or  gearing,  as 
an  animate  and  intelligent  teble  for  walk- 
ing, without  articulated  limbs  and  a 
nervous  system. 

But  if  it  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
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spirits  Bhoald  directly  affect  iDanimate 
matter,  iQay  thej  not  act  upon  it  by  the 
interrention  of  the  natural  forces,  as 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  or  the  CkLic force  7 

Unfortunately  for  such  a  position  these 
forces  are  material^  and  the  same  "nature 
of  things  "  which  would  preTent  a  ^irit 
from  directly  influencing  a  table  or  an 
ottoman,  would  bar  it  from  directly  using' 
any  material  force.  How  oould  a  spirit 
handle  electricity ;  confine  it ;  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  any  specified  point  ?  There  is 
no  such  oonceiyable  possibility.  This 
fact  has,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  inventors  of  the  new  system ;  and 
accordingly  a  canon  of  spiritualism  re- 
quires, that  in  order  to  the  awakening  of 
the  mysterious  fumiture-moYing  influ- 
ence, there  must  be  assembled  a  ^^ circle" 
technically  so  called,  of  tangible  human 
bodies.*  This  is  lo^cal.  Spirits  cannot 
upset  the  furniture  themselves;  neither 
can  they  make  a  medium  of  Electricity 
or  the  Odic  force ;  but  to  affect  these  ma- 
terial objects  there  must  be  an  immediate 
bodily  presence.  Now  we  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  the  results  of  this  bodily  pre- 
sence are  not  spiritual  manifestations. 
For,  either  the  active  visibfe  agents  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  put  the  requi- 
site operation,  or  they  are  noL  If  they 
are  sufficient^  then  there  is  no  need  of 
spiritual,  or  other  interposition.  If  they 
are  not  sufficient,  then  if  the  force  is 
brought  into  operation  at  all.  it  must  be 
by  other  than  spiritual  aid,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  spiritual  aid  is  impossible, 
a>s  the  direct  action  of  spirit  upon  matter, 
(i.  e.  upon  a  material  force.) 

There  remains,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
but  one  way  in  which  physical  phenomena 
can  be  the  action  of  spirits.  If  the 
spirits  can  obtain  the  complete  control  of 
a  human  agent ;  if  the  persons  in  a  ^  cir- 
cle," beneath  whose  fingers  a  table  takes 
to  its  legs  and  perambulates,  ane  really 
and  truly  acting  without  any  volition  of 
their  own,  under  the  immediate  poeseeaion 
of  spirits,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  may 
these  manifestations  be  in  a  certain  sense 
^iritual.  Let  us  give  this  question  full 
scope.  A  party  of  young  people,  we  will 
suppose,  are  assembled,  and  as  a  sport  of 
the  evening  it  is  suggested  that  they  at- 
tempt a  table  moving.  The  party  may 
consist  of  two  persons  or  half  a  dozen. 
They  arrange  themselves  according  to 
rule,  and  the  table  tips  up  in  due  course, 


performs  satisfactory  evolutiona  and  an- 
swers questions  with  docility,  i^ow  thi« 
evident  and  remarkable  effect  has  sprang, 
apparently,  from  the  simple  laying  on  St 
hands  of  these  merry-makeis.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  for  amusement.  The 
plan  was  their  own.  They  are  nneoo- 
sdous  of  any  suggestions  but  those  of 
curiosity,  of  any  influence  but  their  owa 
love  of  fun,  of  any  power  but  the  touch 
of  their  own  fingers.  The  fun,  and  the 
tipping^  and  the  fingers,  are  all  that  are 
evident  to  their  senses,  or  to  any  ^>ect»- 
tor.  But  the  phenomena  are  claimed  a» 
a  manifestation  of  spiritual  power.  By 
what  right  or  reason  ?  Some  force  has 
moved  the  table.  It  must  have  been  a 
material  foree,  for  no  ether  eould  produce 
the  effect  upon  the  material  obiect*  The 
force  must  have  been  called  into  operation 
by  material  action  alone,  for  no  other 
could  affect  a  material  force.  The  mate- 
rial action  is  evident  in  the  assembling- 
and  arrangement  of  the  *^  circle  ^ "  without 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  would 
have  been  any  tipping  of  the  table.  Evi- 
dently, therefore^  if  there  is  any  spiritual 
manifestation  here,  it  must  be  identical 
with  the  material  action,  i.  e.  the  material 
act  (that  merry  laying  on  of  hands), 
which  awakened  the  force,  which  moved 
the  table,  must  be  the  spiritual  manifest- 
ation. Now  this  oould  only  be  true,  if 
the  agents  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  some  foreign  spiritual  power, 
Their  own  free  agency  must  have  beoi 
destroyed.  The  volition  by  which  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  table  must  have 
been  a  foreign  volition  and  not  their  own. 
It  is  onl^  by  this  absolute  annihilation 
of  the  will  of  the  agent  that  spirits  can 
claim  the  acts  of  the  agent,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  only  the  act  of  the  agent 
which  can  be  the  spiritual  manifestation. 
If  at  the  mere  request  (hidden  influenceX 
of  spirits,  the  agents  themselves  can 
awaken  a  force  wluch  shall  move  a  table, 
there  is  no  spiritual  aid  ;  and  the  agents 
perform  the  act  as  well  without  the  sug- 
gestion, as  with  it :  so  that  said  suggest- 
ive spirits  could  claim  no  credit  whatever 
for  the  effect,  as  having  any,  the  slightest^ 
share  in  producing  it 

Their  only  course  is  to  ^t  rid  of  tKe 
identity  of  the  agent,  as  an  mtelligent  ac- 
tive cause,  by  the  infusicm  into  his  organ- 
ization of  a  new  element,  which  shall 
thrust  aside  and  take  possession ;  of  which 


*  We  are  told  that  there  are  eaeoeptiona  to  the  univenal  application  of  this  "  canon ;  ^  that  strange  pbTai- 
cal  ** phenomena"  have  been  produced  in  a  closed  nwra— not  a  single  medium  or  other  person  being  present 
Tliese  exceptions,  from  Uie  sworecj  of  them,  in  the  absence  of  any  tonajids  witness,  can  never  be  th«»n>ugblT 
authenticated.  But  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  admit  them,  they  would  onlv  call  Ibr  a  direct  application  of 
oiir  argument  of  imp<«sil)illty.  Tlioy  couUl  not  ha%-e  U'cn  npifitunlly  prodnctKl.  As  a  genera'  rule»  how- 
•vuff  the  bodily  preiteiice  U  aemauded  :u  iuiU>pv'uiuble  Ui  any  of  tbe  physical  perfurauuiceik 
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the  ajs^cnt  must  neoeflBArily  be  uneoiiBcioiis, 
but  by  which  his  phy8i<^  man  shall  be 
controlled  absolutely,  as  if  by  his  own 
will  conscioasly  exercised.  Under  such 
control  he  is  not  he  but  the  spirit  is  abso- 
lutely he  :  his  actions  are  not  his,  but  the 
actions  of  an  infused,  foreign,  anihilating 
force,  in  fact  of  another  being'.  Thus,  to 
bring  the  case  home  to  our  illustration, 
the  media,  to  wit,  the  members  of  the 
"  circle  "  present,  are  either  pro  tem.,  the 
spirits  in  ecte,  (the  spirits  having  become 
embodied  in  the  agent^  thus  losing  their 
spiritual  nature !)  or  the  spirits  are  noi, 
e.iher  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  operators. 
But  alas !  our  little  **  circle  "  are  in  full 
and  oonticious  possession  of  their  facul- 
ties. They  are  conscious  of  the  will  that 
guided  tl\eir  fingers  that  it  was  their  own 
will.  The  act  was  their  own  act, — the 
phenomena  were  of  their  own  awakening. 

We  have  supposed  a  case  in  which  there 
was  present  no  authorized  ^*  medium." 
Such  instances  are  not  uncommon.  But ' 
to  carry  the  illustration  farther  into  the 
supposed  province  of  Spiritdom«  let  a 
well  known  ^  medium "  be  introduced. 
We  hav^  now  in  the  circle  a  person  whose 
delicate  nervous  organization,  it  is  averred, 
is  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  electric, 
magnetic,  or  *^odylic"  influence;  and, 
therefore^  to  the  action  of  spirits.  An 
equilibnum  of  the  magnetic  forces  is 
established — (we  use  the  language  of  the 
*•  spheres  ^') — by  a  connected  group,  of 
which  this  susceptible  individual  is  one. 
Precisely  the  same  results  occur  as  before, 
with  perhaps  an  increased  development. 
The  **  circle,"  after  having  been  seated 
about  the  table  for  a  time,  may  now  with- 
draw their  hands,  perhaps,  and  the  influ- 
ence will  still  remain.  \Ve  have  never 
witnessed  the  fact,  but  we  will  not  deny 
it.  that  this  table  now  fully  "  possessed," 
may,  without  any  visible  impulse,  con- 
tinue its  evolutions,  and  even  enact  more 
extraordinary  capers.  Now  it  is  not  the 
presence  of  the  "  medium "  wliich  has 
caused  all  the  phenomena.  The  table 
tipped  without  him,  answered  questions 
without  him.  He  has  only,  at  the  best, 
brought  an  increase  of  the  power  which 
was  previously  active.  This  power,  we 
have  Khown,  was  wholly  physical.  An 
increase  of  it  must  necessarily  be  phyai- 
Ciil.  The  question  only  remains — Did 
the  **  medium "  bring  an  accession  of 
physical  power  from  a  spiritual  source? 

The  fact  that  this  man's  material  na- 
ture is  highly  refined  and  susceptible,  is 
uo  ariniment  in  favor  of  its  spiritual  im- 
prerssil)ility.  A  spiritual  foreign  power, 
so  loug  as  it  remains  a  distinct  identity, 


can  only  directly  affect  the  9piriiual  no* 
tive  part  of  man,  for  which  alone  it  has 
affinity,  and  thus  indirectly  may  reach 
his  material  part^  through  the  man's  own 
volitk>n8.  It  is  in  this  way  that  divine 
inspirations  are  communicated,  or  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  mind  of  man, 
without  violating  his  individuality.  Now 
the  man  may  have  unparalleled  delicacy 
of  nerves,  and  the  most  shrinking  sensi* 
tiveness  of  constitution ;  and  as  his  nerveo 
and  his  constitution  are  not  the  spiritual 
part  of  him,  they  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est reactionary  efiect  upon  any  purely 
spiritual  impression,  t.  e..  any  impression 
which  does  not  come  through  the  senses. 
Otherwise,  we  must  say  (which  would  be 
monstrous)  that  some  men  are  so  consti- 
tuted physically — they  possess  such  ob* 
tusencss  of  nerves — that  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  for  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to 
aflect  them.  We  repeat  it  An  external 
spirit  which  has  the  power  to  influence  a 
man,  does  not  and  cannot  influence  him 
through  his  nerves,  but  applies  directly 
to  his  spiritual  part ;  and  no  peculiarity 
of  a  physical  constitution  can  possibly 
either  prevent  or  accelerate  such  access. 
But  might,  could,  or  should  this  sama 
foreign  power  drive  out,  or  override,  the 
native  spirit  of  a  man,  and,  substituting  a 
foreign  will  for  his  will,  rule  his  matenal 
part,  by  an  identification  with  the  physi- 
cal organization,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
man's  nerves  would  not  strengthen  this 
usurped  dominion ;  for  the  control  of  hia 
physical  faculties  is  no  greater  in  one 
healthy  man  than  in  another — in  the 
"  nervous  man  (!)  "  than  in  the  '*  man  of 
nerve ; "  and  the  foreign  power  only 
pos.sesses  whcU  the  dispossessed  will 
ruled  before.  Thus  no* peculiarity  of  a 
man's  constitution  would  lay  him  open  to 
spiritual  influence  more  than  another 
man,  nor  would  any  physical  sensitive- 
ness aid  the  action  of  a  foreign  will  oon- 
troUing  his  organism. 

But  it  is  evident  from  the  course  of  our 
argument,  that  any  spiritual  power  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  supposed  *'  medium," 
could  only  possess  what  physiccU  virtue 
already  existed  in  him — could  not  infuse 
a  Ibreign  physical  virtue,  which,  by  ita 
nature,  does  not  belong  to  it.  Whatever 
the  man  could  do  of  himself,  physically, 
that  could  any  spirit  do,  possessing  his 
organization, —  and  no  more.  If,  then, 
this  man  is  absolutely  a  representative  of 
a  spiritual  presence,  it  can  only  be,  that 
the  spiritual  presence  is  using  him  as  a 
cat's  paw,  and  the  physical  power  exerted 
is  his  own  physical  power,  which  he 
might  have  exercised^  sua  aponte^  bc" 
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fore  spiritual  possession.  And  this  is 
especially  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
external  action  of  the  medium,  in  his 
connection  with  the  circle,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
circle.  The  new  intelligence  investing 
him  (if  we  admit  such  occupation),  has 
not  led  him  to  any  outward  action,  to- 
ward producing  the  physical  phenomena, 
differing  from  the  action  of  any  one  of 
the  group.  He  has  simply  laid  bis  hands 
upon  the  table,  like  the  others ;  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  table,  like  the  others. 
But,  since  whatever  of  extraordmary 
virtue  his  presence  has  brought  in,  being 
physical,  belongs  to  his  physical  organiza- 
tion, is  his  own,  whether  exercised  by  his 
own  will  or  by  a  foreign  will,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  it  of  a  spiritual  na- 
.  Cure. 

And  finally,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  a 
spiritual  power,  in  producing  the  effects 
under  discussion,  even  by  the  only  sup- 
posable  means,  a  direct  occupation  of  the 
agent,  the  "  medium,"  under  all  these 
circumstances  of  table- tipping,  bell-ring- 
ing, leg-clasping,  guitar-playing,  &c.,  is  in 
conscious  possession  of  his  own  volitions 
— is  in  his  right  mind.* 

The  material  virtue,  then,  which  has 
gone  out  from  this  man,  is  from  no  spir- 
itual source,  and  it  must  be  sought  in 
some  material  difference.  Whether  this 
may  be  discovered  in  his  constitutional 
sensibility  to  a  certain  magnetic,  or  other 
influence,  called  into  operation  by  the  as- 
sembled circle;  whether  it  is  a  power 
analogous  to  that  of  an  expert  mesmerizer, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  in  our 
province  to  investigate  or  determine.  We 
have  busmess  only  with  the  £eLCt  that  it 
is  no  spiritual  power ;  and  we  are  driven 
at  last  to  decide,  that  the  physical  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  new  system 
of  belief,  are  not  spiritual  manifestations, 
since,  except  by  a  Subversion  or  suspen- 
sion of  nature's  laws,  as  by  a  miracle,  a 
physical  manifestation  of  a  purely  spir- 
itual presence  is  rationally  impossible. 

We  come  to  the  second  point  of  dis- 
cussion. The  advocates  of  the  new  doc- 
trine claim  the  title  of  SpiritufUism  for 
their  system.  The  pretended  revelators 
themselves  assume  the  title  of  Spirits  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  characteristic  of 


their  teachings,  that  existence  in  th9 
^  Spheres "  is  a  material  existence,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spheres  pos- 
sess a  physical  constitution.  It  is  true, 
that  they  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
departed  shades  of  men  and  women,  who 
have  ^  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil ; "  but 
they  have  only  slipped  their  heads  into 
the  noose  of  another  material  life.  They 
have  another  body.  They  are  still  em- 
bodied spirits ;  not  freed  from  the  tastes 
and  necessities  of  our  own  more  gross 
and  earthy  nature.  A  brief  reference  to 
the  first  volume  of  Judge  £dmonds' 
^  Spiritualism,"  before  cited,  will  confirm 
this  statement.  Swedenborg  speaks 
again.  "Now  spirits"  (he  means  here 
the  people  of  the  spheres),  "possess  a 
material  nature,  and  this  nature,  or  form, 
in  some  is  so  gross,  that  it  is  almost  sub- 
ject to  laws  as  imperative  as  those  on 
earth.  I  mean  as  material  laws.  Their 
material  nature  is  under  influences  that 
require  obedience,  and  though  there  is 
none  of  the  physical  suffering  you  have, 
yet  there  is  as  much  material  necessity 
and  absolute  want  in  proportion  to  the 
grossness  of  their  natures,  as  there  possi- 
bly can  be  in  your  material  world." 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  some  more  perfected  earth,t  and 
shelter  themselves  from  pelting  storms 
in  material  habitations.t  They  are  not 
free  as  air,  but  are  bound  within  certain 
limits,  while  in  course  of  progression ; 
their  spheres  of  being  only  rather  more 
enlarged  than  oiurs.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  must  possess  our  five  senses — sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  touch;  for  they 
have  prospects,  and  odors,  and  music, 
and  fruitSj  and  houses.)  Now  in  what 
do  they  difi'er  from  us  ?  Only,  as  they 
themselves  declare,  in  degree  of  materi- 
ality. The  things  which  are  obstructions 
to  us  are  to  them  no  obstacles.  They 
glide  in  to  our  firesides,  the  doors  being 
shut  They  pass  to  and  fro  through  the 
midst  of  us  and  make  no  noise.  They 
are  to  us  invisible,  and  intangible — in  eo 
fiur  partaking  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
by  just  so  much  being  excluded  from  the 
power  of  impres8ing  us  physically,  or  of 
mutilating  our  furniture.  But  while 
they  are  thus  debarred  from  dirtct 
physicail  action,  no  less  truly  than  if 


•  So  trae  is  tbla,  that  be  appears  oftendmea  to  exerci^  an  almoet  anilmited  control  of  tba  otjeots  befora 
blm,  by  hi»  own  tciU  furcing  tlioin  from  their  places  and  directing  their  rautiuna 

t  '*  We  cat  and  drink  of  the  fruits  «>f  the  oauntrtes  where  we  nwide."— 5io<srf*n6*>r^. 

%  "The  new  Kptrit  ciften  finds  it  neoei»ary  to  slieiter  iti«  body  fruin  the  sun  or  9Xann.**^-Swfd4niMrff, 

y  Swedenborg  arrive»  In  the  sixth  sphere.  "  I'he  air  was  pure,  and  the  whole  lieavens  were  bright  and 
dear  bv>ond  all  cumparison.  I  saw  no  ditference  in  the  sky  except  ita  brightness  and  purity ;  and  on  looking 
abroad  on  the  earth,  I  could  detect  no  dltlerenoe  in  its  appearance  from  «»ur  earUi,  except  in  the  heavenly 
beauty  and  harmony  In  the  arrangement  of  the  landscape.  The  diversified  character  of  the  soeiierv  /*  etc— 
trees,  rocks,  mountainB,  flowers,  birds,  gushing  tomnts,  murmuring  rivulets,  ocoaaa,  rlTon,  man,  woman, 
child,  eta,  eta,  etc. 
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their  ofttore  had  heen  wholly  spiritiiftl, 
yet  it  becomes^  in  the  material  view, 
rather  a  complicated  question,  whether 
they  may  not  adopt  the  mediacy  of  elec- 
trical, or  other  forces,  to  communicate 
with  us  mortals.  A  despatch  has  come 
from  that  queer  world,  announcing  the 
invention,  by  the  ghost  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  {how  has  tne  glory  of  a  ghost 
departed)  1  of  a  machine  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Odic  force  to  quasi  materio- 
spiritual  purposes;  and  one  Edward 
Fowler  has  written  in  a  book,  how  that 
the  great  Franklin  did,  in  oroad  day 
(the  window  shutters  beiug  tight  closed), 
and  with  a  train  of  assistants,  appear  to 
his  mortal  eyes,  and  illustrate  his  said 
iuTention,  vi  et  armU  et  experimnntis  ; 
to  the  great  detriment  of  lus,  Fowler's 
bedroom  arrangements;  a  camphene 
lamp  having  been  bunglingly  upset  b^ 
one  of  the  operators,  and  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  the  fluid  spilled.  But  let  us  dis- 
cover if  we  can  the  texture  of  these  ano- 
malous beings.  The  reyelations  are  not 
very  explicit  upon  this  point,  but  give  us 
the  general  idea,  that  they  possess  some- 
thing like  the  substance  of  electricity. 
They  permeate  material  objects  like  eleo- 
tricity,  so  they  say.*  But  they  do  not 
pretend  to  the  nature  of  a  force,  beyond 
its  capacity  to  permeate;  for  they  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  medium  of  a  force,  to  produce  physi- 
cal impressions. 

Here  is  a  capital  and  patent  inconsis- 
tency. If  these  pretentious  ammoies  have 
the  power  to  grasp  and  confine  a  material 
force,  they ^  must  possess  an  organiza- 
tion a  little  more  deiiMe  than  the  force 
itHelf. 

Now,  by  their  own  confession,  their 
density  is  not  sufficient  to  present  any 
rpsistance  to  what  we  know  as  materia] 
objects.  They  permeate  them,  but  cannot 
affect  them.  But  electricity,  or  the  odic 
force,  permeates  these  objects  and  affects 
them  too,  materially.  Hence  these 
"spirits"  possess  le98  density  than  a 
physical  force.  Consequently,  they  can 
no  more  affect  such  a  force,  or  receive 
impressions  from  such  a  force,  than  they 
can  directly  affect  or  be  influenced  by 
objects  visible  and  tangible  to  mortal 
senses. 

To  what  a  degree  of  frightful  attenua- 
tion are  the  poor  creatures  reduced! 
Their  bodies  lie  somewhere  in  density, 
between  the  rarest  invisible  gas  and  pure, 


unalloyed  spirit  And  yet  these  thin 
things  snuff  venison  and  build  castles. 
Think  of  their  bill  of  fare;  with  its  rare 
beef;  oh,  how  rare !  and  its  inconceivably 
ethereal  apples.  And  then  their  houses ! 
We  have  seen  that  the  more  compact  and 
solid  the  material,  the  less  could  it  con- 
tain and  hem  them  in.  Our  floods  cannot 
wet  them,t  nor  our  buildings  protect 
them.  But  from  the  sharper  tempests  of 
the  "  spheres"  they  fly  every  one  to  his 
dwelling.  Where  are  the  boards,  and  the 
shingles,  and  the  plastering,  for  their 
artisans  to  work  withal  ?  Where  shall 
be  found  the  slender  tools  they  can 
handle  ?  What  iffanner  of  marbles  and 
spiritual  granites  must  there  be  in  what 
unimagined  quarries  for  these  shades  to 
chisel  T 

And  the  winds  that  blow  in  those 
latitudes !  Where  shall  we  flnd  a  com- 
parison for  them  ?  that  rustle  the  unseen 
leaves  of  ghostly  forests ;  that,  whistling 
from  within  their  JUolian  caves,  call  up 
spectral  clouds,  laden  with  showers  whose 
misty  dilution  would  startle  the  most 
triturated  homoBopathist,  to  wet  the 
jackets,  and  chill  the  circulation,  and 
stiffen  the  joints,  and  cause  the  limbs 
to  shiver,  of  these  delicate  fantastic 
subtleties ! 

But  i^  notwithstanding  the  materia] 
structure  of  the  '*  spirits,'^  they  are  still 
shut  out  from  physical  demonstrations, 
how  will  this  little  peculiarity  affect  their 
communication  by  a  living  medium  ?  We 
smile  sardonically.  We  cannot  help  it 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  laugh  outright. 
Why,  only  see  the  droll  dilemma,  upon 
the  horns  of  which  the  things  are  this 
minute  tossed!  They  have,  by  a  most 
unfortunate  oversight,  failed  to  claim 
enough  of  the  physique  to  move  a  hair ; 
but  in  the  same  breath,  they  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  blunder  of  claim- 
ing just  enough  of  the  physique,  to  destroy 
their  analogy  with  a  nature  purely  spiritual, 
and  thus  to  prevent,  utterly,  that  substi- 
tution of  themselves  for  the  spirit  that  is 
in  man,  which,  we  have  seen,  would  be 
the  last  resource  of  a  spiritual  power  seek- 
ing an  outward  expression.  As  material 
bemgs  they  take  their  bodies  with  them. 
They  cannot  act  without  or  out  of  their 
bodies.  Even  their  mental  acts  are  so 
far  bodily  that  they  are  performed  within 
the  body.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  such 
a  creature  to  obtain  the  control  of  a  moi^ 
tal  medium.     Its  material  part  cannot 


•  •*Bplrli-bod]r  or  tplriMiifttter  to  tntenfldbte:  ud  it  to  so  sabllmftted  Uiat  1  tto  like  electrldtj  almort.  W« 
do  not  pais  fltMsly  thn>u|rti  mitter;  bat  we  triM,  and  like  a  current  of  eleetricitj  we  peryade  matter.  Oar 
•lotfainf  is  adapterl  to  oar  oondltioiu.  and  tbofl  we  are  able  to  take  wltb  ns  wbat  to  on  as  t " 

t  **  We  do  not  AmI  the  effeela  or  itonii  or  oold  wbeo  approaoblng  joar  eartb.** 
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affect  the  material  |Mu*t  of  the  mediam — 
being  vapory  and  intangible ;  nor  can  its 
spiritual  part  affect  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  medium,  being  trammelled  with  a 
bodily  organization  (how  fine  soeyer), 
through  which  it  must  act,  and  which 
shuts  it  out,  for  ever,  from  direct  spiritual 
contact 

There  is  really  no  point  of  collision  be- 
tween our  nature  and  such  a  nature. 
Through  the  senses  we  cannot  communi- 
cate,— those  are  too  delicate,  these  too 
gross.  And  since  there  is  no  access  by 
analogous  senses,  through  the  thoughts 
we  cannot  communicate ;  for  there  is  be- 
tween them  a  material  barrier,  lighter 
than  gossamer,  but  impenetrable  as  the 
▼eil  of  the  future. 

And  now,  what  if  after  all  our  precau- 
tions, we  have  left  a  loophole  somewhere, 
and  impertinent  visitors  from  another 
world  have  really  slipped  in.  and  become 
hand  and  glove  with  Judge  Edmonds,  and 
Dr.  Dexter,  and  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Tall- 
madge,  and  other  odd  fishes !  What  if 
they  have  announced  another  gospel,  and 
are  found  assailing  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian's  faith;  ridiculing  the  time- 
honored  institutes  of  the  old  religion; 
undermining  churches ;  setting  at  naught 
and  subverting  the  truth  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  bringing  in  strange  gods  ?  Where 
are  the  credentials  of  these  heralds  ?  and 
are  they  spirits  of  health  or  goblins 
damned?  Let  their  works  and  their 
teachings  answer.  Their  works!  The 
credulous  may  find  them  in  tricks  and 
grotesque  antics,  worthy  of  Harlequin — 
pocket-handkerchiefs  tied  into  knots;  fan- 
ciful performances  with  a  fiddlestick ; 
stout  men  driven  to  the  wall,  and  held 
fast  by  invisible  hands :  scraps  of  paper 
torn  up  and  thrown  into  people's  faces — 
and  a  thousand  such  fooleries  and  mon- 
strosities, to  fi'ighten  babies  and  drive 
hysterical  women  into  fits.  Their  teach- 
ings ! — but  we  must  be  sober.  This  is 
a  matter  that  touches  us  nearer  than  our 
hearthrugs.  Two  years  ago,  we  might 
have  passed  the  subject  by,  as  an  idle 
tale ;  but  now  that  Spiritualism  numbers 
its  advocates  by  the  hundred  thousand ; 
now  that  there  are  some  thirty  thousand 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  city,  and 
among  them  men  high  in  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, who  maintain  that  the  system  is 
good,  and  of  divine  institution,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  a  true  man  to  unveil  the  im- 
])osture — to  make  head  against  its  en- 
.  croachments,  by  fairly  proving  it  unrea- 
sonable and  dangerous. 

We  shall  not  go  up  and  down  to  collect 
all  the  sayings  and  writings  of  these 


*  spirits."  The  undertaking  would  be  too 
laborious,  and  the  result  entirely  chaotic. 
We  shall  still  confine  ourselves  to  a  single 
authority,  and  thus  avoid  the  charge  of 
aearohing  wide  for  contradictions.  la 
this  one  volume  of  Edmonds'  we  have  a 
professed  compendium  of  ^  Spiritualism," 
so  fitr  as  it  is  revealed — in  fine,  a  special 
revelation. 

It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt any  direct  proof  that  Webster,  and 
Bacon,  and  Sweden borg  did  never  appear 
in  proper  person,  to  make  the  revelations 
charged  upon  them  in  the  book  before  us. 
It  is  therein  confessed,  that  great  names, 
and  especially  the  name  of  Swedenborgj 
have  been,  in  numberless  instanoes,ya^e/y 
assumed  by  the  **  spirits,"  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention ;  and  since  lying  and  for- 
gery are  held  by  the  best  of  them,  as  very 
light  and  trivial  offences,  and  entirely 
justifiable  when  made  to  serve  a  good 
purpose,  the  question  is  put  beyond  argu- 
ment, and  the  identity  of  the  revelations 
may  be  admitted  or  not,  according  to  the 
reader's  taste. 

At  the  opening  of  this  paper  we  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  "spirits  ^  do  directly 
disclaim  any  divine  sanction  for  their 
**  mission." 

Natural  causes^  they  declare,  have 
led  to  such  a  development  and  sublima- 
tion of  the  human  race  upon  earth,  that 
they  are  now  fit  to  commune  with  beings 
of  a  finer  make.  The  progress  of  science 
is  one  of  the  tokens  of  this  sublimation, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  science  that  a  path 
has  been  opened  into  an  advanced  stage 
of  being,  along  which  we  may  pass  and 
repass,  holding  pleasant  conversation  with 
dead  men,  and  becoming  intimate  with 
futurity.  This  declaration  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  ancient  creeds  of  Christendom* 
In  place  of  that  reward  of  moral  ejixel^ 
lence,  offered  by  the  founders  of  the  holy 
Christianity,  and  insight  by  a  sublime 
faith  into  inconceivable  heavenly  myste- 
ries— there  is  here  substituted,  a  sengible 
vision  and  a  handling^  through  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  of  another  life,  where 
are  the  tilling  of  fields,  the  building  of 
houses,  and  schools,  and  politics,  and 
storms  and  hunger,  and  all  necessities 
from  which  the  ttred  man  longs  to  escape 
when  he  lies  down  in  the  grave:  and 
into  this  life  we  may  creep  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  like  the  dusty  moth 
from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm.  Thus 
at  the  very  outset  we  are  assaulted  in  our 
most  cherished  citadel  of  hope,  and  sum- 
moned to  deliver  up  a  rich  and  excellent 
promise  for  a  meagre  and  unsatisfying 
reality,  upon  the  mere  dicta  of  a  suspi- 
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cious  authority,  backed  by  the  tipping  of 
A  table. 

But  their  presuinptioii  does  not  paase 
at  this.  The  "rappings,''  although  not 
cUiming  to  be  from  heaven,  are  vet  said 
to  usher  in  a  "  new  dispensation,''  supple- 
mentary, and  even  superior,  to  that  of 
Christitnitj. 

'-As  under  the  Mosaic  disncnsation,'' 
says  Judge  Edmonds^  ^mankind  were 
taught  the  existence  of  one  God,  rather 
than  the  thousand  gods  then  worshipped, 
«nd  as  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
they  were  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  ita  existence  for  ever ;  so  now, 
under  this  new  dispensation,  it  is  bdng 
revealed  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  what 
that  state  of  existence  is ;  and  how,  in  this 
life,  they  may  well  and  wisely  prepare  to 
enter  upon  that ;  and  make  it  either  in- 
describably sorrowful,  or  inexpressibly 
happy."  'if  this  statement  be  true,  then 
the  ''  new  dispensation  "  which,  fir  the 
finttime,  teaches  man  the  nature  of  a 
luture  life,  and  how  he  may  fitly  prepare 
for  it,  far  transcends  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance the  dispensations  of  Moses  and 
of  Christ,  which,  it  seems,  only  contain 
the  veriest  abstract  truths  of  religion — 
God's  unity  and  man's  immortality. 

Admitting  it^  we  must  admit  the  mon- 
strous proposition,  that  the  Creator  has 
never  revved  what  was  necessary  for 
man's  future  happiness — ^that,  in  spite  of 
this  neglect,  the  revelation  has  come 
from  more  benevolent  beings — and  that 
a  revelation  which  is  oonfesHedly  not  from 
God,  deserves  a  more  profound  respect 
than  any  divine  revelation. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that,  by  a  wilful  and 
transparent  falsehood  thev  should  degrade 
the  existing  religion  to  the  level  of  their 
own  pretensions,  but  they  absolutely  at- 
tack and  oppose^  by  insinuations  and 
contrary  teachings,  the  very  Scr^)turea 
whk^h  (as  successors  to  the  prophets  ana 
apostles)  theyshocdd  confirm  and  ill  us- 
trateu 

They  use  soch  ezpresstons  as,  "your 
aud-to-be-inspired  writers."  They  declare 
that  they  have  no  idea  that  God  created 
•lie  man  in  Eden,  as  the  father  of  a  race ; 
that  it  ka  great  mistake  to  suppose  the 
human  race  to  be  in  a  fiUlen  moro^condi- 
tion,  but  that  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed Ui  consider  the  fall  of  man  is  only 
''the  |;reat  change  in  his  mental  and 
Tnatenal  nature,  produced  by  the  increasa 
of  numbera,  the  wants  and  necessities, 
which  arosQ  around  him,  the  oocupation 
of  his  thoughte  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  matorial  life,  aod  .the  entire  direction 
of  his  mind  from  spiritual  thinga  (i.  e. 


spiritual  intercourse)  to  subjects  of  earth." 
^'  When  there  were  few  persons  on  earth," 
say  they,  "and  the  spirit  intercourse  was 
frequent,  of  course  the  minds  of  men  were 
directed  to  spiritual  things;  but  when 
the  world  was  more  thickly  peopled,  then 
it  was  that  the  necessities  of  life  compelled 
man  to  work,  to  develope,  to  invent  to 
construct;  and  these  occupations  pre- 
vented that  freedom  of  spiritual  communi- 
cation which  existed  previously."  (We 
cannot  avoid  noticing  parenthetically, 
that  this  strange  theory  of  the  fall  of  man, 
apart  from  its  contradiction  of  the  story 
of  Moses,  and  apart  from  the  general  non- 
sense of  it,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
man's  present  restoration  to  the  state  of 
spirit-communion  from  which  he  had  fall- 
en— in  an  age  rather  remarkable  for 
workings,  and  developments,  and  inven- 
tions, and  constructions — especially  since 
these  very  developments  and  inventions 
of  science  have  effected  the  said  restora- 
tion). They  become  bolder.  'One 
great  feature  of  these  revelations  (writes 
Swedenborg)  is  to  disabuse  the  mind  (of 
men)  of  errors  which  have  been  ingrafted 
on  their  hearts,  as  the  result  of  an  over- 
weening faith  in  the  doctrines  erroneously 
mculcated  as  of  God,  and  as  found  in  the 
Bible," 

Now,  he  says  again.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  understanding  God,  separate 
from  his  works."  ^  Nature  every  where 
is  God's  acknowledgment  of  himself,  and 
is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  earnest 
longing  of  all  men,  if  it  hud  not  been  per- 
verted by  the  arts  of  man,  and  the  con- 
certed plana,  to  form  a  church  on  earth 
which  should  shadow  to  the  world  God 
as  a  spirit,  but,  in  reality,  personatmg 
God  as  a  man."  This  is  pretty  strong 
language.  If  nature  is  sufficient  for  the 
most  earnest  longing  of  all  men,  then  all 
other  revelation  is  superfluous ;  and  if  the 
plan  of  forming  a  church  on  earth,  and  of 
shadowing  G(^  as  a  spirit,  originated  in 
the  arte  of  man,  then  is  the  Bible  and  our 
whole  religion  a  lie.  But  this  \a  not  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  the  inspirations 
of  Scripture  are  attributed  to  the  arte  of 
man.  The  whole  iqystery  which  envel- 
opes the  nature  and  passion  of  Christ  is 
declared  to  be  the  invention  of  the  "  leaders 
of  the  then  new  revelation,"  proclaimed, 
from  motives  of  ''policy"  to  overawe  the 
minds  of  men  into  belief ! 

These  creatures  say  that  the  soul  of 
man  has  been  shockiogly  trammelled  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  stern  religious  teach- 
ings of  the  past — that  it  must  now  be 
granted  the  ^freedom  of  unbiased 
thought^"  m  order  that  it  may  *'  throw 
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off*  all  bonds  of  sect  or  denomination,'* 
and  *'feel  the  firRt  glow  of  honest  exulta- 
tion, that  its  ultimate  dentiny  is  limited 
to  no  pulpit,  or  the  faith  taught  at  its 
altars."  Their  wrath  bums  hot  against 
all  "  sect  and  denomination."  Under  this 
head  they  enumerate  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  Presby- 
terians, Dutch  Reformers ;  all  other  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians  are,  of 
course,  included  in  this  categ)ry.  If 
there  is  any  thing  needed  to  crown  this 
monstrous  impiety  and  blasphemy,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  daring  mipudence 
with  which  a  reyerend  disciple  of  (he  new 
system  has  proclaimed,  that  ^^whaterer 
of  divine  fundamental  principle,  absolute 
truth,  and  essential  righteousness,  there 
is  in  the  Bible,  in  the  popular  religion, 
and  in  the  established  churches,  will 
stand.  It  cannot  be  done  away.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  corroborated  and  ful- 
filled by  Spirit  Manifestations." 

Buc  will  this  system,  thus  hostile  and 
solitary,  stand  by  its  own  strength  ?  Is 
it  a  rational  system,  as  it  pretends  to 
be  ?  We  will  hastily  glance  at  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  it. 

And  first  as  to  the  nature  of  Qod  and 
his  relations  to  man.  We  are  told  that 
the  Creator  is  "  The  Universal  Germ  ; " 
that  "  the  soul  of  man  is  a  part  of  God." 
and  itself  a  "  germ,"  and  an  offshoot  of 
the  parent  "  germ,"  is  placed  in  the  em- 
bryo to  be  developed.  This  soul,  this  un- 
developed part  of  God, — unfoldfs  in  life 
and  springs  up  toward  perfection.  It 
passes  through  one  stage  of  being  alter 
another,  and  ascends  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  until,  having  arrived  at  its  highest 
glory,  it  is  ready  to  return,  thus  perfect- 
e<i.  into  the  bosom  of  the  God.  Iiere  we 
have  a  threefold  mystery — an  undevelop- 
ed God — giving  off*  parts  of  himself  which 
dcvelope,  and  the  object  and  end  of  whose 
development  is  a  return  to  the  unde-  . 
Ycloped  source  from  which  they  emanated. 
Again  we  are  told  that  *^  God  exists  as  a 
|«ufict/}te ; "  that  we  can  only  obtain  a 
rational  idea  of  Him,  as  a  principle — "  strll 
resolving  itself  into  direct  and  pertinent  • 
manifestations  of  the  incomprehensible 
specialities  of  his  nature."  The  passage 
is  somewhat  obscure.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture what  would  be  a  direct  and  perti- 
nent manifestation  of  an  incomprehensible 
special  ity  of  the  nature  of  a  principle — 
which  we  may  call  indiscriminately — God 
— IT — HB.  Our  confusion  is  made  hardly 
Joss  confounded  by  an  application  of  this 
"principle,"  thus:  '*He"  (God)  "is one 
self,  and  without  any  distinctive  charac- 
teristic as  to  person  or  sex.    Now  if  this 


is  so—and  who  shonld  doubt  it? — why 
should  the  same  principles"  (to  wit,  the 
souls  of  men),  "emanating  from  this 
source,  possess  properties  distinct  from 
the  gem  from  whence  they  sprang?" 
We  doubt  our  ability  to  render  brilliancy 
more  luminous  by  any  comment  But 
we  are  not  to  escape  so  easily.  "  God  is 
the  very  spirit  of  life  in  every  thing ; 
and  it  is  eternally  at  work  sublimating 
and  progressing  every  particle  of  matter, 
from  the  rudest  form  to  its  ultimate  end 
the  immortal  spirit  of  man  !  "  Oh ! 
oh  !  oh  I  God— a  germ,  a  principle,  an  it, 
a  he,  the  spirit  of  life  in  every  particle  of 
matter!  llie  soul  or  spirit  of  man — a 
progressive  little  germ,  a  little  principle, 
an  offshoot  from  this  great  germ  or  prin- 
ciple, and  the  sublimation,  the  ultimate 
end  of  every  particle  of  matier ! — Spirit, — 
matter,  —  germs,  —  principles.  —  ultimate 
ends^-oh,  for  the  due  of  the  daughter  of 
Minos ! 

We  might  go  on  to  increase  our  own 
and  the  readePs  bewilderment  with  such 
sentences  as  this:  ^^ Light  is  the  pure 
essence  of  God  which  the  sun  reflects  into 
your  system."  But  we  refrain.  This 
anomalous  deity,  shorn  of  his  personality 
and  transformed  into  some  subtle  and  in- 
comprehensible essence,  is  yet  endowed 
with  the  cUtribtUes  of  holiness,  wisdom, 
and  supreme  love,  and  declared  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  affection. 

Now  it  is  clear  as  the  light,  that  various 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  cannot,  in 
any  human  conception,  belong  to  a  prin- 
ciple, a  pervading  essence,  an  impersonal 
agency ;  but  only  to  a  beings — separate, 
distinct,  personal.  The  attempt  then,  to 
make  of  an  impersonal  divinity  an  object 
of  direct  worship,  or  obedience,  or  any 
moral  affection,  is  a  miserable  failure,  and 
must  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.— 
Again  :  The  soul  or  spirit  of  man,  as  "  a 
part  of  God,"  existed  from  all  eternity, — 
"  not  in  a  sentient  for  ii,"  but  ^-  as  a  prin- 
dple  from  the  beginning," — in  an  unde- 
veloped identification  with  the  parent 
germ.  But  the  property  or  sentiment  of 
man's  nature  usually  called  superstition, 
is  said  to  be  the  recognition  by  his  spirit 
of  its  origin,  and  a  recollection  of  some- 
thing that  has  impressed  its  conscious^ 
ness  before  it  came  into  the  world  (while 
it  was  yet  not  sentient)!  There  is  a 
slight  incongruity  in  this.  Let  it  pass. 
Whether^  previous  to  being  placed  in  the 
embryo,  it  may  have  been  sentient  or  un- 
oonscious,  nothing  is  more  strongly  in«st- 
ed  upon,  than  that  the  soul  was  and  is  a 
part  of  God*  We  widi  to  examine  this 
doctrine. 
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This  son!  or  spirit  of  man,  as  once  be- 
kmg:ing  to  the  great  whole  of  the  Deity, 
and  now  8e|Mtrated  from  that  anity,  to  be 
confined  within  a  mortal  body,  is  abso- 
lutely degraded, — is  reduced  from  the 
eternal  majesty  and  freedom  of  divinity 
to  the  petty  miseries  of  a  material  prison ; 
and  is  doomed  to  this  captivity,  not  for  a 
brief  space  of  threescore  years,  but  for 
centuries  unknown.  Nay  more,  we  are 
solemnly  assured  that  it  will  never  again 
return  to  its  pristine  greatness,  for  it  can 
never  again  become  absorbed  in  the  Qod 
and  lose  its  personal  identity. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  here  asked  to 
believe  ?  Why,  just  this :  that  there  ex- 
isted once  an  infinite  supreme  and  perfect 
God  ;  that  this  Qod,  of  his  own  free  will 
and  pleasure,  did  separate  himself  into 
many  parts ;  that  one  great  part  did  re- 
tain the  name  and  attributes  and  liberties 
of  God,  while  the  remainder  parts,  shut 
up  within  a  certain  narrow  framework, 
were  transformed  into  men,  whose  fate 
should  be — to  be  subject  to  the  God 
part — to  worship  and  serve  that  part — to 
suffer  and  to  labor ;  that  thus  there  now 
exists  an  imperfect  a  reduced,  a  fractional 
God;  that  every  new-created  soul  robs 
the  now  existing  God  of  a  portion  of  him- 
self; that  we  worship  now  a  le»a  God 
than  our  forefathers  worshipped, — in 
other  words,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
suffering  and  worshippmg  parts  of  the 
Deity  to  the  glorious  and  worshipped  part 
is  increasing  in  a  fearful  ratio  1 

But  the  spirit  or  soul  of  man,  if  it  was 
at  the  beginning  a  part  of  God,  partak- 
ing of  Ilis  nature  and  glories — unless 
by  a  spontaneous  increase  of  bulk  it  may 
become  more  of  God —  which  is  mon- 
strojsly  absurd),  can  never  reach  any 
higher  development  than  it  originally  pos- 
sessed—else is  the  idea  of  a  God  as  the 
Creator  and  end  of  all  perfection,  a  nul- 
lity, and  all  religion  worse  than  nothing, 
llie  soul  of  man  then,  as  defined  by  the 
spiritualists,  cannot  progresw.  It  must 
remain  always  the  same  immutable  part 
of  God.  If  it  be  mewed  up  close  in  the 
Ixxiy  for  a  time  and  finally  get  free — ^that 
is  an  escape  from  bondage,  but  no  ad- 
vancement of  being. 

Now  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
of  all  the  teachings  of  the  new  revelation 
is,  that  man  was  created,  exists  only  for 
*"  pfx>gression."  He  is  bom  that  he  may 
progress.  For  this  he  travels  through  a 
troublesome  and  painful  life.    For  this  he 


throws  off  his  mortality,  and  appears  in  a 
more  volatile  shape,  to  undergo  a  new 
series  of  struggles  and  elastic  transmigra- 
tions through  indefinite  ages — and  having 
finished  his  course  of  rarifications,  he 
emerges  completely  purified  and  **  pro- 
gressed"— a  spirit  It  is  not  the  body 
which  progresses ;  that  is  sloughed  olK — 
worn  away.  It  is  not  the  dethroned  and 
enslaved  soul,  this  fraction  of  the  god- 
head, which  progresses;  for,  after  a  te- 
dious emancipation,  that  is  restored  to 
less  than  its  original  divinity. 

But  let  us  follow  the  process.  The 
creation  of  man^s  mortal  body  is  thus 
glowingly  described :  ''  Imagine  the  Spirit 
of  the  First  Great  Cause  " — (the  imagi- 
nation is  here  sorely  put  to  it,  in  consid- 
eration of  Germs,  ImpersonaJ  Essences, 
Principles,  and  Spirits  of  life  in  every  par- 
ticle of  matter — ^to  form  a  very  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  Spirit  of  the  Great  First 
Cause) — ^*  moving  in  the  glory  and  power 
of  his  nature  among  the  germs  of  suns 
and  worlds,  scattered  through  space,  and 
wandering  in  orbits  as  eccentric  as  the 
very  confusion  of  a  beginning.  Imagine 
at  the  mere  breathing  of  his  voice  (an 
impersonal  voice)  !  world  upon  world,  in 
dumb  obedience,  marshalling  themselves 
in  the  very  orbits  which  that  voice  com- 
manded. And  then  from  the  elements 
around  he  calls  up  light  and  heat,  and  in- 
stitutes laws  which  since  that  period  have 
governed  all  nature.  Behold !  from  the 
Artherest  (!)  verge  of  this  dark  space, 
comes  gleaming  through  the  thick  mists 
a  ray  brighter  than  the  sun  !  It  flashes 
and  illumines  eyerj  thing  around.  It 
penetrates  into  ever^  particle  of  matter, 
and  out  from  the  mcongruous  mass  it 
generates  that  which  God  has  destined 
should  be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  portion 
of  himself— the  body  of  man  1 "  * 

Well, — the  creation  is  complete.  The 
soul  is  incarcerated  ;  and  this  hybrid 
being  plods  through  the  world,  and  at 
death  undergoes  another  transformation. 
We  have  various  descriptions  of  the  sec- 
ond change.  The  new  body  is  either  ex- 
haled as  a  sort  of  "  cloudy  frame "  from 
the  forsaken  corpse ;  or  it  is  an  entirely 
new  creation  of  new  materials,  prepared 
and  waiting  for  the  expected  tenant ;  *'  or 
it  is  or  may  be  that  the  soul  after  leaving 
the  earth  generates  Ha  own  form  I "  lie 
that  as  it  may,  one  step  of  progress  has 
been  made,  and  the  man  is  now  in  the 
second  sphere.    If  he  died  suddenly,  from 
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apoplexy,  he  remains  poi«;ed  in  (he  air 
by  his  own  weijrht,  in  a  state  of  semi-un- 
oonscioosness,  for  an  unspecified  length 
of  time — (if  he  did  not  die  suddenly, 
from  apoplexy,  the  period  of  unconscioas- 
ness  is  shortened, ) — and  when  he  becomes 
thoroughly  awake  to  his  novel  situation, 
his  friends  come  up  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  and  away  they  all  go,  by  the  prt>- 
pulsion  of  a  wish,  to  some  planet  whither 
the  •'  law  of  affinities  "  may  draw  them : 
'*  for  the  second  sphere  embraces  not  only 
this  earth  but  many  worlds,  and  to  each 
of  the  globes  in  this  circle  do  spirits  most 
adapted  go."  In  fact  a  sphere  is  a  circle 
of  worlds,  which  the  material  "spirit"  is 
fitted  to  inhabit  according  to  the  purity 
of  his  material  structure,  and  throughout 
which  circle  he  has  free  range  of  locomo- 
tion. He  fixes,  however,  upon  a  particu* 
lar  globe,  for  a  residence. 

Here  he  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
government,  builds  a  house,  cultivates  a 
garden,  and  becomes  domesticated.  He 
perhaps  had  been  a  married  man  upon 
earth.  If  the  law  of  affinities  should 
lead  his  wife  to  the  same  world,  they  may 
be  reunited. 

But  since  this  eventuality  is  quite  war 
certain,— especially  as  "in  one  stage  of 
existence  the  affinities  which  attract  male 
to  female,  and  otherwise^  might  act  as  a 
repellant  in  another  stage,"— 4nd  as  the 
distinction  of  sexes  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  unclaimed  wives  must  be  numerous, 
a  new  selection  is,  without  donbt,  admis- 
sible. But  upon  this  topic  there  is  stu- 
died obscurity,  and  the  imagination  is  left 
to  its  own  license. 

A  reference  to  Mahomet,  however,  in 
terms  of  praise — an  assertion  that  he 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  spirit  im- 
nressions—tht^t  there  are  many  truths  in 
his  writings — ^that  if  divested  of  a  certain 
earthy  admixture  thev  would  shadow 
forth  many  sceitbs  of  the  spheres  beyond 
earth,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible,  bat 
even  probable,  that  ^^he  is  in  the  beauti- 
ftil  gardens  he  has  so  graphically  de- 
scribed," *  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
give  a  biae  to  free  speculation.  At  all 
events  this  doctrine  of  affinities  changes 
into  dismal  uncertainty  the  eager  hope  of 
a  restoratioii  of  parted  friends^  elsewhere^ 
encouraged. 

In  this  second  sphere,  the  indolent  man 
and  the  lover  of  nature  are  enchanted  by 
a  picture  of  enticing  shades  and  purling 
strduns,  and  the  scenery  of  southern 
Italy.    Indeed,  in  the  visions  of  sphenoal 


landscapes,  there  is  but  one  peculiarity 
which  may  not  be  found  in  any  moderate- 
ly picturesque  book  of  travels,  or  realiz^ 
by  a  summer  trip  to  Schooley's  Mountain 
or  Popocatapetl.  That  peculiarity  is  in 
the  sky.  It  is  true  that  Swedenborg, 
npon  removing  from  earth  to  the  sixth 
sphere,  perceived  no  difference  in  the  sky 
except  an  increased  clearness  and  bril- 
liancy. But  Judge  Edmonds  describes 
a  most  remarkable  appearance — and  we 
have  his  word  for  it  that  the  vision  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  reality.  "  I 
saw  no  sun,"  says  he,  "vet  there  was  the 
splendor  of  mid-day.  A  few  clouds  were 
seen  in  the  sky,  reposing  quietly,  like 
every  thing  else  I  saw,  and  they  were 
tinged  from  time  to  time  with  ever  chang- 
ing colors;  now  pure  white,  like  huge 
bimks  of  snow ;  now  of  a  golden  hue, 
imparting  a  pleasant  sense  of  warmth ; 
imon  streaked  with  crimson  and  bronze, 
and  all  set  off  by  the  purest  blue  as  their 
background." 

Wondering  where  the  light  could  come 
from,  his  ^vision  was  opened,"  and  he 
'discovered  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
bright  and  shining  spirits,  from  each  of 
whom  emanated  light  of  different  hues, 
which  mingled  together,  and  made  the 
toui  eruemble  that  so  struck  him  ^me)." 

Some  of  these  variegated  *"  spirits " 
were  reposing  on  banks  of  clouds  (which 
doubtless  streaked  them  in  such  a  strange 
fbshion) ;  some  were  darting  rapidly  to 
and  fit) ;  others  were  suspended  motion- 
less in  mid  air.  But  how  the  clouds  were 
produced  in  such  an  atmosphere,  how 
they  could  be  visible,  with  so  dazzling  a 
light  between  them  and  the  eyes,  how 
they  managed  to  impart  at  times  a  pleaj»- 
ant  sense  of  warmth,  and  what  could 
cause  the  background  of  blue,  behind  the 
clouds  and  beyond  all  the  light  itself — 
these  are  left  among  many  other  myste- 
ries to  be  guessed  at 

If  one  be  of  a  roving  disposition,  and 
not  given  to  sloping  buiks,  and  flowers, 
and  cottages,  every  facility  is  offered  for 
travelling.  He  may  follow  the  track  of 
the  planets  in  their  revolutions.  He  may 
diase  borne  the  comets  to  their  myste- 
rious hiding-places  among  the  stars — pro- 
vided always  he  sluiuld  not  be  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  sphere,  or  tempted  so  far 
away  firom  his  chosen  residence  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  to  bis  meals,  or  at  least 
to  get  back  by  bed-time;  for  the  necessity 
of  supporting  life  by  proper  food  and 
sleep,  must  interiere  somewhat  with  too 


*  The  expression  Is  this— In  s  eommnnlestlon  from  FraaelB,  Lord  Obsaosnor  Bsoonl— *■  Wlism  he  is  1 
know  not,  bat  perhsps  he  is  in  tbe  besatiflal  gsrdens  he  has  so  gnpbicaUy  desslbed." 
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Umg  iJ>aeiice8  from  a  lonlity  of  rest;  and 
although  it  u.  written  in  large  capitals 
that  "  th»  soul  is  a  cosmopolite  amid  the 
eternity  of  worlds,"  yet  the  inbahitants 
of  one  circle  of  worlds  is  denied  all  access 
to  the  circles  above  him,  until  he  may 
reach  them  in  due  course  of  progression. 

The  spheres  appear  to  be  placed  in  lay- 
eta,  from  the  first  up  to  the  seyenth,  '^and 
the  mdations  or  steps  until  this  point 
(the  nighest)  is  reached,  are  in  circles  of 
worlds^  not  miles."  Our  earth  belongs 
to  the  first  sphere;  also  to  the  second 
sphere ;  *  it  is  moreoFer  a  sort  of  Tophet 
for  inhabitants  of  the  higher  spheres  who 
have  violated  some  natural  law ;  and 
acain  it  is  taken  in  the  upward  course  of 
condemned  and  abominable  spirits  whose 
extreme  weight  has  sunk  them  below  the 
earth,  f  and  who  are  commg  up  again  re- 
penting and  buoyant.  Our  position  is  by 
no  means  easily  understood,  and  as  thus 
incoherently  defined,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  position.  The  greatest  puzzle 
connected  with  it  is, — What  do  those 
many  and  Tarious  *^  spirits'*  subsist  upon, 
while  confined  to  this  planet,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  only  suited  to  the  appetites 
of  mortal  xnan  and  beast  ? — ^Where  are 
the  sites  and  stones  for  their  cities  ? — In 
fine,  how  can  they  live  here — with  an  or- 
ganization entirely  unfitted  for  such  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  state  of  things,  and 
with  the  ground  preoccupied  by  a  differ- 
ent order  of  beings,  who  have  the  rieht 
of  £OSsession  and  the  right  of  affinity  i 

The  steps  of  ascension  from  the  second 
sphere  upward,  are  decidedly  ambiguous. 
There  Is  no  more  death,  but  a  change 
corresponding  to  it,  as  they  leave  each 
progressive  state.  ^'As  they  progress, 
thdy  leave  their  gross  part  from  sphere  to 
spMre."  Yet  this  change  would  seem 
not  to  be  immediate,  but  gradual.  "  The 
Changs  is  as  they  go  along.'?  *  Now,  if 
they  were  represented  as  constantly  going 
along,  we  might  understand  this.  But  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  repra- 
anted  as  most  delightfully  stationary,  or 
|n  their  migrations  simply  excursive; 
possessing  a  hom&  belongmg  to  a  certain 
community,  and  tulfilling  certain  duties 
of  dtizenahip.  It  is  noticeable  alao,  that 
io  relation  to  scenery  and  govemmoit) 
aod  all  circumstances  of  the  outward  life, 
the  same  descriptions  are  given  of  the 


second  sphere  and  of  the  sixth.  The  grades 
of  di&rence  are  not  apparent  Why  an  in* 
habitant  of  the  second  sphere  should  wish 
to  exchange  places  with  one  of  a  higher 
development  so  far  as  regards  immediate 
happiness,  does  not  appear. 

Both  states  are  perfectly  charming,  and 
perfectly  material.    The  most  attractive 

Sicture  of  the  entire  revelation,  is  given  in 
udge  £dmonds'  vision  of  his  wife  and 
children,  living  in  a  pretty  cottage,  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  and  waiting  for  him  to  re- 
join them.  This  is  in  one  of  the  higher 
spheres,  we  believe  (although  the  question 
is  open  to  discussion),  but  the  same  scene, 
neither  more  or  less  beautiful  and  tempt- 
ing, might  belong  to  any  of  the  spheres. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  candidly, 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  a  progreanon^ 
which  consists  in  a  mere  transfer  of  a 
monotonous  felicity  from  one  state  of  at- 
tenuation t9  another.  But  to  return  to 
the  manner  of  the  transfer.  One  would 
think  that  if  there  exists  a  ^^  universal 
law  of  progression,"  the  ^'spirit"  must 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  carried  up- 
ward, without  an  effort,  if  he  does  but 
keep  within  the  law,  particularly  when  a 
simple  violation  of  the  said  jaw  would 
send  him  downward.  This  is  not  so. 
To  be^n  at  the  banning.  The  lowest 
condition  (which  is  synonymous  with  the 
lowest  place)  is  that  of  "  spirits"  of  a  ba  1 
character,  Mow  the  earth,  who  dwell 
upon  an  immense  plain  (this  plain,  we 
suppose,  is  co-extensive  with  the  area  of 
the  superincumbent  sphere**-iu  fact  it 
must  be  S0|  to  catch  all  tailing  '*  spirits"). 
Upon  this  plain  Congregate  all  the  out* 
casts,  the  dregs,  or  more  properly,  the 
drippings  from  the  spheres  above.  These 
are  all  black!  They  are  rowdyish  in 
manners,  and  low  in  their  tastes.  Tl^y 
have  no  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 
In  truth,  they  have  found  their  Uttly  and 
are  satisfied.. 

From  the'  oentre  of  this  plain  rises  a 
mountain  of  extreme  height  and  precipi- 
tancy, by  climbing  which,  these  wretches 
may  obtain  a  view  of  the  next  higher 
stratum  of  existence ;  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  sphene. 
At  the  inspiring  prospect,  they  are  in- 
stantly seized  with  a  desire  to  escape 
to  those  better  worlds,  and  by  hard  stn^p- 
gling  they  aooomplidi  the  wish.    What 


*  "  For  Hm  iMOQd  mih«re  embraew  not  only  this  Mrtb  but  manj  worlds,*  toi 
I  also  tkat  u«  lawr    " *  ' ..--—---- ..  .-  - 


t  *LMni  also  tkat  ib«  laws  of  bmuo  in  Udr  «pplioatlon  to  tho  matcrUl  budj  of  tb*  spirit,  tro  lo  pro- 
Mrij  appraeiatMl  bj  Um  spiriL  tiut  while  a  vloUUoa  woald  not  prodnoe  dlHwie  or  psla  *'  (bo  Is  apoftking  of 
&Mlr  aocBMltf  to  find  •heltor  from  storma,  etcX  "yet  the  splrtt  who  negleots  or  refuses  onmnllanoe  is  de> 
ysiiJ,  ■■  a  ponlshment  far  Meh  Infrsetlmi  of  what  be  knows  to  be  right;  and  this  Is  not  Inflicted  bj  any 
tribvaal,  bat  takes  plaoe  as  a  natorsl  oonseqnant;  the  spirUalnks  lower  and  kiwer,  tfUits  denaltj  bean  it  to 
the  pboes  below  the  sarth.** 
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the  nature  of  this  struggling  may  be,  it 
is  hard  to  know.  It  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  physical  effort  and  a  sort  of 
remorse^  called  in  one  place  a  sincere, 
dignified,  elevated,  soaring,  self-sacrificing 
agony !  This  remorse  has,  no  doubt,  the 
same  effect  upon  their  specific  gravity,  as 
the  admission  of  hydrogen  gas  into  a 
balloon.  Something  of  the  sort  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary,  since  it  was  their 
weight  which  sunk  them. 

And  so  they  go  up,  up.  up.  But  some- 
how it  often  happens,  that  without  the 
inflation  of  this  **  soaring"  remorse,  these 
pernicious  blacks,  in  all  their  soot  and 
rowd3'ism,  manage  to  find  their  way  to  our 
planet  earth,  and  get  into  communication 
with  "  mediums."  and  stuff  them  with 
most  egregious  lies.  This  is  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements — so  says  the  reve- 
lation. How  they  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  force  which  dragged  them 
down  before,  is  not  plain;  unless  it  be 
that  the  return  progression  merely  con- 
sists in  climbing  the  aforesaid  mountain, 
and  then  jumping.  This  transit  from 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  to  a  circula- 
ting system  of  worlds,  the  plane  of  whose 
revolution  is  parallel  to  the  level  below, 
and  which  are  not  beyond  jumping  dis- 
tance, is  quite  a  simple  thing,  and  demands 
comparatively  a  weak  faith  to  credit  its 
possibility. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  next  step, 
from  one  circle  of  revolving  worlds  to  an- 
other, we  are  sadly  at  a  loss  where  to  plant 
our  mountain.  Still  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  way.  Judge  Edmonds,  when  he 
takes  his  trips  to  the  "  spirit  land,"  and 
ascends  from  one  sphere  to  another,  al- 
ways clambers  up  some  mountain,  and 
when  he  comes  back,  it  is  'Mown  the 
mo«ntain  and  back  to  earth  again." 
There  is  nothing  more  funny  in  all  this 
book,  than  the  visions.  '  The  dreamer 
says,  "  I  know  that  I  see  those  realities ;" 
80  that  we  may,  no  doubt,  depend  upon 
his  descriptions.  We  behold  then  a  quiet 
community,  with  every  appearance  of 
permanence.  Houses  of  substantial  make, 
gurdens  of  superior  cultivation,  every 
thing  indicative  of  a  thriving,  tasteful,  in- 
dustrious population.  Families  are  seen 
assembled  in  affectionate  harmony ;  neigh> 
bors  holding  pleasant  intercourse  by  the 
wayside  or  the  fireside.*  The  exercise 
and  training  of  the  domestic  and  social 
affections,  is  the  great  object  of  their  life^ 
the  chief  element  of  their  happiness. 
Near  this  quiet  settlement  rises  a  huge 


mountain.  A  steep  and  winding  pathway 
leads  to  the  summit,  and  up  this  path- 
way thousands  are  clambering.  It  is  a 
'very  long  and  tiresome  journey  ;  but  this 
path  leads  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  this  is 
progression. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  reconcile 
this  vision  with  other  communications 
upon  the  same  subject  Let  us  arrange 
the  teachings  into  some  order.  A  man 
dies.  He  enters  another  sphere  of  ex- 
istence. This  sphere  is  a  circle  of  worlds 
revolving  in  their  orbits,  and  (to  make  the 
idea  as  consistent  as  possible)  in  the  same 
plane.  He  selects  his  world ;  becomes  a 
resident ;  submits  to  the  reigning  powers ; 
collects  a  family;  builds  a  house;  tills 
the  ground;  raises  crops;  sends  his 
children  to  the  nearest  academy ;  makes 
friends ;  visits ;  enjoys  life  to  the  utter- 
most ;  is  completely  happy ;  has  nothing 
to  wish  for.  But  all  this  whUe  he  is 
under  an  inevitable  law  of  progresskm, 
by  which  he  is  bound  —  not  morahy 
bound,  but  naturally  and  necessarily 
forced — ^to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  constantly  to  press  forward  to- 
ward a  higher  sphere ;  not  a  higher  moral 
sphere,  but  a  sphere  higher  in  place,  amd 
a  state  more  refined  in  matter.  There- 
fore, while  he  is  thus  living  in  contented 
rusticity,  he  is  eU  the  same  time  gradually 
becoming  emancipated  from  his  earthiness, 
and  acquiring  by  an  assimilation  with  the 
state  of  things  about  him.  a  refinement  of 
organism,  that  shall  fit  nim  for  a  more 
sublimated  state  of  things  above  him. 

Alsoj  the  only  path  to  this  sublimated 
state  of  things  above  him,  is  not  any 
gradual  change  in  his  system,  going  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  ordinary  everyday 
life,  but  stretches  up  the  rugged  side  of  a 
big  mountain,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it^ 
requires  the  struning  of  constant  effort, 
and  the  cUnindonment  of  those  aoco^ 
tomed  and  fiucinatine  pleasures,  of  do- 
mestic, and  social,  and  a^icultural  settle- 
ment He  is  at  length  ready.  He  k 
sublimated.  He  is  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  There  should  be  but  a  step, 
or,  at  most,  a  slight  leap,  to  the  nearest 
planet  of  tne  next  sphere.  But  how  is 
this?  The  little  world  upon  which  be 
now  stands^  is  revolving  upon  its  own 
axis,  and  circulating  in  its  orbit  with  a 
speed  that  makes  his  head  sympathetic- 
ally swim.  The  associated  system  of 
worlds  is  in  the  same  whirl  of  motioiL 
and  the  poor  wretch  gets  quite  tangled 
and  bewildered  in  all  this  hurry. 


•The  term  •*fliMid« 
mpi  for  cooking. 
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As  to  the  next  drcle  of  worlds,  he  is 
m  despair,  as  he  suddenly  bethinks  him 
of  the  unyielding  orthodoxy  of  attraction, 
and  the  stale  immutabilities  of  mathe- 
matics. His  situation  is  now  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  After  unheard  of 
exertions,  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
an  erer-working  law,  he  has  succeeded  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  material  gross- 
ness  which  preyented  him  from  rising  to 
a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  progressive 
spheres.  His  specific  gravity  has  been 
constantly  lessening  as  he  has  ascended, 
and  at  this  moment  (if  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  doctrine  of  weights,  the  sinking  of 
heayy  spirits,  and  the  consequent  rising 
of  tlie  kghter),  his  body  must  be  of  such 
rare  lightness,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him,  unless  by  some  flagrant  yioiation  of 
a  natural  law,  to  return  upon  his  steps. 
He  is  irrevocably  fixed,  one  would  fear, 
at  the  loftiest  pe^  of  thi^  dreary  moun- 
tain, with  the  torturing  memory  of  for- 
saken happiness  at  his  feet,  and  the  tan- 
talizing and  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  inac- 
cessible glories  —  we  cannot  say  above 
him— -Qowhere  I  But  he  escapes.  Mes- 
sengers, we  will  suppose,  conveyances, 
clouds  catch  him  up,  and  finish  the  transit 
which  a  universal  law  and  a  strong  will 
and  unwearied  efibrt  have  failed  to  accom- 
pUsh.  He  goes  to  the  incomprehensible 
third  sphere.  Including  the  subjacent 
plain,  this  is  Layer  No.  4.  Here  he  be- 
comes naturalized  again,  passes  through  a 
more  refined  course  of  dietetics,  repeats 
the  previous  scene  entire,  and  in  about  a 
thousand  years,  more  or  less,  steps  upon 
Layer  No.  5.  And  so  on  to  Layer  Noi  6, 
and  then  to  Layer  No.  7,  which  is  the 
sixth  sphere. 

This  is  slow  work.  Now  surely  there 
should  be  a  little  rest  Not  yet  The 
pent-up,  toil-worn,  six  times  metamor- 
phosed spirit  of  the  man-God  is  still 
chained  down  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,*  although  *^  the  fiict 
of  eating  is  merely  to  support  matter," 
and  of  course  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  the  partaking  of  food.  How 
it  must  pall  upon  his  taste !  Sweden- 
borg,  to  be  sure,  who  was  translated  by 
some  exclusive  ^*  short  cut,"  direct  from 
the  first  sphere  to  the  sixth,  without  the 
mtermediate  wearisome  apprenticeship, 
cannot  be  expected  to  feel  the  same  dis- 
gust of  labor,  and  impatience  of  an  ever- 
shifting  and  exacting  materialism.  We 
accordingly  hear  him  dilating  with  some 


enthusiasm  upon  the  superior  advantam 
of  this  elevated  sphere.  To  illustrate  the 
extreme  sublimation  to  which  constant 
attrition  and  metamorphosis  have  at 
length  draitn  out  the  physical  man,  we 
are  exultingly  told  that  many  of  these 
higher  ^  spirits  "  have  no  need  to  eat  oftener 
than  once  a  week !  Taking  that  as  the 
basis  of  a  calculation,  we  may  easily  dis- 
cover the  precise  ratio  of  their  fineness  to 
the  texture  of  our  own  mortality.  Onoe 
a  week  to  three  times  a  day!  That 
would  make  one  bricklayer  of  Gotjiam 
equal,  in  a  fair  fight,  to  about  twenty-om, 
spherical  farmers,  of  the  very  highest 
capacity. 

Somebody  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  just 
at  this  moment— and  we  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer — how  it  is  that  these  '^pro- 
gressed spirits,"  whose  specific  levity  has 
carried  them  up  to  a  height  ^far  above 
the  confines  of  any  star  or  planet  of  which 
you  (we)  have  any  knowledge,"  are  able 
to  descend  at  pleasure  even  to  the  lowest 
spheres  beneath  them,  and  to  revisit  this 
earth,  and  remain  here,  and  hold  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  us  creatures,  low, 
grovelling,  and  overcome  with  gravitation. 
How  do  they  get  down,  and  how  do  they 
keep  themselves  down,  with  such  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  fly  off  again  into 
inconceivable  distance  ?  " 

Oh,  insulted  shade  of  Newton,  and 
thou,  much-injured  spirit  of  Bacon!  be 
disturbed !  Awake !  Come  up  from  your 
awful  graves,  and  dispel  with  a  breath 
the  baseless  &bric  of  this  silly  dream ! 

But  we  must  not  have  done  without  a 
"fling "at  the  ethics  of  the  new  religion. 
What  course  of  conduct  does  it  enjoin  for 
our  daily  life?  We  have  noticed,  casu- 
ally, that  forgenr  and  lying  are  reported 
as  common  and  unreproved  peccadilloB 
among  the  **  spirits."  We  cannot  find 
that  we,  in  this  life,  are  forbidden  to  aa- 
oept  the  precedent 

There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  this  book 
of  one  Tom  Jones,  who  had  been  hanged 
for  murder,  under  sentence  from  Judge 
Edmonds.  He  visits  the  ^'circle,"  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  his  whilom  judge, 
through  a  speaking  medium.  Upon  Kia 
kneee^  and  with  great  emotion,  he  thanks 
Judge  £.  for  removing  him  by  the  con- 
venient halter,  from  his  '^  former  state  of 
ignorance  and  blindness  into  the  west 
sphere,  where,"  says  he,  *'I  have  be- 
come a  man."  This  miscreant^  upon 
entering  the  second  sphere,  had  presented 
him  a  choice  between  the  companionship 
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of  Uack  tjA  eTil  spirits,  and  of  those 
sUghthr  reformed  and  of  a  paler  complex- 
MB.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  communication,  considerably  pro- 
moted, and  in  verj  happy  and  hopeful 
humor.  He  charges  his  former  wicked- 
ness ^as  many  unhanged  economists 
would  nsTe  done  for  him.)  upon  the  bad 
construction  of  society,  wluch  drove  him 
into  excess  and  recklessness. 

We  have  thus,  it  would  seem,  a  war- 
rant of  impunity  for  the  wosrt  of  crimes. 
Bi^t  let  us  not  come  to  a  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  decision.  There  u  a  punish- 
ment for  moral  delinquency.  Dr.  Dexter 
thus  defines  it  '*  Every  soul  that  is  out 
of  keeping  with  diptne  order,  must 
remain  in  the  license  of  a  perverse  will, 
for  ever  viUy  until  restored  by  the  regen- 
ercUing  influencea  of  progreenon  up- 
ward ana  onward  for  cuer."  Which 
means,  being  interpreted  (and  passing 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  forever  "). 
The  universal  law  of  progression  will 
eventually  overcome  any  perverse  efforts 
of  the  soul  to  remain  "  out  of  keeping 
with  divine  order,"  and  will  carry  it  to 
perfection  in  its  own  despite!  Such  is 
the  dreadful  fate  of  the  wicked  1  Now 
we  glean  from  a  oafeful  perusal  of  these 
revelations,  that  to  be  ^^  out  of  keeping 
with  divine  order,"  is  either  to  refrain 
from  loving  God  and  man.  or  it  is  to  pur- 
sue the  gratification  of  one's  low  pas«ons 
,  in  preference  to  cultivating  the  society  of 
^'  spirits,"  through  the  rappings  (where- 
by a  certain  grosaness  is  added  to  the 
material  nature,  which  may  be  entailed 
upon  the  new  body  after  death,  increasing 
its  weight) ;  or,  if  it  should  take  place  in 
the  next  life,  it  may  consist  in  a  refusal 
to  ^  to  when  it  ratiw,  or  to  comply 
with  any  such  requirement  of  physical 
neoessi^.*  There  is  thus  an  evident 
mingling  and  confounding  of  the  moral 
and  the  natural,  which  not  only  destroys 
aU  distinction  be.tween  them,  but  makes 
the  fbrmer  a  wholly  inferior  and  supple- 
mentary frsgment  of  the  latter.  We  will 
state  the  case  and  leave  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  man's  moral 
duty  (to  pe|rform  which  there  is  the 
smallest  imsginable  inducement,  since  the 


neglect  may  be  easQy  remedied  titer 
death)  is  to  love  €rod  iod  his  fellow  man. 
and  to  believe  and  accept  the  "s^irit'^ 
revelations.  He  is  bound  to  this  moral 
duty,  because  he  was  created  under  certain 
natural  laws,  which  require  these  wtoral 
eonditiona.  If  he  complies  with  these 
moral  conditioner  his  phymcat  nature 
will  become  refined. 

If  he  loves  Qod  and  the  human  race, 
and  sits  frequentlv  in  **  circles,"  and  ooa- 
sults  "  mediums,''  the  result  will  be  audi 
a  purifk^tion  of  his  material  orsanism, 
that  he  may  one  day  asfsre  to  become 
himself  a  medium ;  to  witness  such  m- 
ofTable  visions  as  perhaps  never  gladdened 
the  inspired  optics  of  Mahomet,  or  visited 
the  enraptured  imaginatk>n  of  De  Quinoey. 
The  hope  is  ever  before  him  of  beholding 
with  his  natural  eyes,  and  in  no  visioa 
those  flitting  and  ghostly  forms  of  Bacon 
and  Swedenborg,  to  whose  teaching^  at 
second  hand,  he  has  delighted  to  listeiLf 

Moreover,  when  he  drops  into  the  grave 
his  mortal  part,  there  shall-  be  ready  for 
him,  or  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  gene- 
rating for  himself,  an  airy,  beautiful,  and 
flexible  body,  whose  color  shall  be  violet, 
yellow,  or  blue,  and  whose  lustre  ^lall 
outvie  the  brightness  of  a  Drummond 
light 

In  this  effulgent  guise  shall  he  float 
through  space,  and  alight  upon  some  ex- 
cellent planet,  where  he  may  marry  him- 
self to  another  bright  thing — of  a  delicate 
Vermillion — and,  perhaps,  teach  school. 

And  at  last,  after  gradually  wearine  out 
all  materiality  in  successive  stages  of  de- 
velopment, he  shall  be  received  up  into 
''  bright  abodes,"  where  his  spirit  shall  be 
"  manifested  tangibly ;"  and  where  he 
shall  *^  retain  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
his  nature,  so  changed  by  proj^resskm,  m 
altered  by  his  upward  course,"  that  he 
shall  have  ** become  a  Qod;''  and  as 
sociated  with  millions  of  spirits  similarly 
deified,  may  spend  a  bUsKfal  eternity-— in 
searching  for  hie  own  greater  vart — the 
Germ  —  the  Principle  —  the  unpersoiial 
Entity—the  Creator  God— the  object  of 
his  adoration,  the  source  and  end  of  hie 
being! 


*  See  pratioai  Boto. 
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TO  LTRA. 

LTRA,  amid  the  tUn  around  tlide  glemiiliig 
I  Thoa  lookest  on  me  so  benignantly, 
With  all  thy  pure,  imperial  lustre  beaming, 
As  if  to  me  me  leave  to  question  thee — 
And  I  will  ask  of  things  which  none  ean  teH 
Who  on  this  little  ball  so  far  beneath  thee  dwell. 

Where  wast  ihaa  when  the  morning  stan  wen  slaghig; 

And  sons  of  God  shouting  with  ecstasy  ? 
Was  tl^e  Harp  then  in  tune^or  only  stringing— 
To  give  with  other  choirs  its  minstrelsy  f 
Such  music  as  we  may  not  hope  to  hear 
Till  we  have  soar'd  above  this  tainted  atmosphere. 

And  where  ?— when  first  the  Spirit  brooded  &ver 
The  face  of  the  abyss — while  darkness  reign'd-<- 
And  a  chaotic  mass  was  under  cover 
Till  seas  were  gather'd — their  wild  waves  restrain'd-— 
And  "  the  dry  land  "  appeared — unerring  Truth 
Has  told  how  forms  of  beauty  grac'd  it  in  its  youth. 

God  "  spake  and  it  was  done  " — laid  earth's  fimndatioii^ 

Pillars  and  fabric  rear'd — when  time  began — 
That  things  were  here  of  perfect  conformation 
Before  the  dust  was  fashion'd  into  num. 
But  men  of  sdenoe,  by  int>e»tigat%ony 
Have  sought  to  overthrow  these  way-marki  ofcreaiiotL 

The  theories  of  those  sagacious  sages 

Would  almost  rob  the  Omnipotent  of  might- 
Making  six  days  ^^  immeasurable  ages — " 
**G(^  said,  let  there'  be  light:  and  there  was  light" 
If  earth  moved  then  with  grave  deliberation — 
What  impulse  since  has  chang'd  its  axis  of  rotation  1 

Didst  thou  behold  our  parents  in  the  garden — 

Their  bliss — their  fall— expulsion — when  the  "  brand  ** 
Flam'd  round  •*  the  tree  of  life  " — unblest  with  pardon — 
They  wander'd  solitary  '*  hand  in  hand  ^ — 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  m  their  pathway  sprung 
So  unlike  Eden's  flowers  which  from  them  had  been  flung  ? 

Hast  thou  lookM  on  the  stats  their  children  grew  in^ 

Their  sad  inheritance  of  pain  and  woe-^ 
Their  evil  passions,  ravages,  and  ruin-^ 
With  the  teme  radiant  smile  thou  wearest  now  1 
If  thou  hast  sympathy  for  misery  here, 
Thine  eye  is  oft  auffus'd  with  a  kind  pitying  tear. 

Where  is  that  Eden  now  ?— Does  it  <<  lie  darklmg" 

As  some  conjedttre  'neath  the  Gaspiaa  Sea — 
And  do  those  sands  which  are  so  bright  and  sparkling 
Roll  over  it  ?— If  so^  there  let  it  be ! 
We'll  seek  ^uU  Paradise  "  a  sure  Abode," 
Where  Life's  pure  river  flows  "  out  of  the  throne  of  God." 

We're  told  by  those  who  watch  while  we  are  sleeinng^ 
Thou  hast  '<a  ri]«g"  with  briUiaiits  thickly  set— 
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Whv  in  the  dark  art  thou  this  treasure  keeping? 
What  is  its  value  ?— human  eye  ne'er  yet 
Descried  it,  unassisted  by  those  powers 
Which  pierce  beyond  the  barriers  that  limit  oar& 

Those  hazy  portals  with  interiors  winding 

Their  diamond-girded  ways  to  upper  skies-* 
Or  vistas  opening  where  splendors  blinding — 
Transcendent  and  interminable  rise. 
Are  they  blest-spirit  paths  by  which,  when  flown 
From  earth,  with  angels  they  approach  the  Inner  Throne  7 

Those  fleecy  groups  in  azure  flelds  reposing 

Like  flocks  of  lambs,  when  wearied  out  with  play  ? 
Bright  galaxies,  fantastic  forms  disclosing  ? 
And  all  those  clusters  in  the  milky  way— 
As  islands,  sprinkled  o'er  a  dark  blue  sea — '  ^ 

On  ^  star-clouds  "  ranged — pil'd  up  into  immensity  ? 

Those  arms  which  seem  from  nebuIsB  extending, 

As  if  to  grasp  remote  infinitudes  ? 
Man  can  but  trace  them  tHl  with  ether  blending-^ 
More,  e'en  Lord  Rosse's  mirror  still  eludes— 
Whether  firom  inner  depths  they  outward  flow. 
Or  from  the  mass  diffused  go  deeper — 'twill  not  snow. 

What  are  those  meteors  which  come  like  showers 
Of  stars — thrown  from  the  sky  by  angel-mighty 
With  glittering  coruscations  for  long  hours 
Illumining  the  darkness  of  our  night  ? 
Fire-balhi  with  streamers  hurtle  through  the  air. 
But  disappear  at  mom — and  go— we  know  not  where. 

In  what  consists  the  blessing  we  call  light, 

Which,  with  velocity  that  has  been  reckon'd, 
Travels  unweariedly  in  its  flight 
At  least  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second  7 
Little,  as  yet,  we  seem  to  know  about  it 
Except)  that  we  should  grope  in  darkness  here  without  it 

Philosophers  define  it  *^  the  vibrations 

Of  an  elastic  fluid  fiJling  space." 
Yet  so  illusive  by  its  aberrations, 
We  see  no  distant  object  in  its  place— 
If  we  ne'er  find  you  v)?ien  and  where  you  are*— 
Do  we  imagine  only  that  we  see  a  star  ? 

Or  see  you  through  that  medium,  when  remov'd 

Far  beyond  sight  ?— your  "  true  time  "  being  past— 
The  "  apparent "  only  present — this  seems  prov'd, 
However  strange  to  us — and  shows  how  vast 
The  acquisitions  needful  to  dispel 
Those  errors  of  the  senses  which  within  us  dwelL 

Wilt  thou  become  our  pole  star  7    Will  this  planet 

Revolve  so  many — many  years  of  grace  7 
Lnpenetrable  secret ! — Who  can  scan  it. 
But  He  who  built,  and  launch'd  it  into  space  7 
Ere  our  cynosura  give  place  to  thee — 
Earth's  T\me,  elapsMl,  may  leap  into  Eternity  I 
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Hast  thou  not  seen  celestial  orbs  whfle  barning^ 

Changing  their  hues  as  fiercer  flames  rush'd  oit— 
Then  to  a  cum  and  ashy  paleness  turning, 
Qo  out,  and  leave  all  blank  where  once  they  shone  ? 
Such  doom  awaits  our  orb ;  but  when  destroyed — 
The  '*  new  earth  "  will  be  here,  and  not  a  dreary  void. 

Was  the  Cross  planted  at  our  world's  formation, 

A  type  significant  of  things  to  be  ? 
And  hast  thou  near  it  kept  thy  watchfhl  station 
So  like  a  guardian-angel  ? — Then  from  thee, 
Couldst  thou  communicate  the  history, 
We  should  learn  wondrous  things,  still  wrapp'd  in  mystery. 

Didst  thou  watch  o'er  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  ?  • 

The  "  man  of  sorrows  "  trace  through  scenes  of  strife  7 
Who  gave  Himself  the  tide  of  woe  to  stem — 
And  by  his  death  unbarr'd  the  gates  of  life. 
When  He  for  us  the  powers  of  hell  withstood 
And  quench'd  their  fiery  darts  with  his  own  precious  blood  I 

A  glorious  memento  now — (inscribed 

With  Mercy,  Grace,  and  peace) — of  Him  who  hung 
In  voiceless  anguish  while  his  soul  imbibed 

During  those  hours  of  darkness,  wrath  that  wrun^^ 
Ere  all  was  *^  finished  " — one  dread  exclamation 
Which  told  how  bitter  were  his  pangs  of  desolation. 

There  we  may  read,  as  written  with  God's  finger, 

A  golden  sentence  on  the  deep  blue  sky — 
"  Take  up  thy  cross  and  fonow---do  not  linger— 

Walk  m  His  footsteps — ever  let  thine  eye 


Speak  to  th v  heart  from  these  pure  glowing  letters 
Stamp'd  with  Kedeeming  Love — Death  vanquished — broken 


fetters." 
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(Oonoladed  from  yugt  a06  of  YoL  IIL) 

CHAPTKE  VL  way  to  the  bar,  "'specially  as  I  hear 

u)v»  sons  AND  LAW  Buim  you're  goin'  to  argy  that  injunction  case 

afore  the  judge  this  momm ,  agtn  Squire 

"  IT'S  hot  over  there  at  the  oourt-room,  Cranston.    Sperit"  continued  the  Deacon 

1   Deacon,'^  said  I  to  the  landlord,  who  sententiously.  while  he  cut  the  lemon — 

was  bustling  about  and  putting  things  to  "  sperit  is  like  every  thing  else,  if  you  use 

rights  in  the  bar-room.  it  as  it  ortcr  to  be  used  it  don't  harm  ye, 

"  It's  a  drefful  hot  day,  Squire,"  replied  but  ef  you  aboose  it  ye  hev  to  suffer.    So 

the  Deacon,  taking  off  his  hat  and  wiping  you  do  ef  you  aboose  bread,  or  meat,  or 

his  forehead.  "  That  ere  court-house  you'U  vegetables,  or  cold  water  even,  oomin'  out 

find  's  a  rael  oven.    I  sot  on  the  jury  my-  o'  the  lot  in  sich  a  hot  day  like  this  all 

self  a  year  ago  last  summer.    Yes,  jest  sweaty  and    melted.     There's  a    feller 

two  year  ago  this  term,  and  though  I'm  killed  over  on  the  mountain  only  week 

toogher'n  a  biled  owl,  I  thought,  for  a  afore  last,  jest  nothin'  else  in  the  world 

nell,  I  should  ha'  rm  out.    I  raly  feared  only  drinkin'  cold  water  arter  he'd  been 

rd  bidce  and  melt''  in  the  bam,  on  the  scaffil,  a  mowin'  a)vay 

*^  I  think  I'll  take  one  of  your  iced  a  load  o'  hay.    £f  it  'ud  ha  ben  sperit 

punches  before  I  go  over,"  said  I.  now  that  h^d  a  drank,  we'd  ha'  never 

"I  don't  believe  it  'ud  harm  ye  a  hair,  heem  the  last  on't;  they'd  ha'  put  an  ao- 

Squire,"  observed  the  Deacon,  leading  the  count  on't  in  the  Cataract,  and  the  koiry- 
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ner's  iury  would  ha'  spit  it  right  <rat* 
'  Death  from  intoxication ' — ^bat  aa  it  was, 
they  brought  in  *  koody-sole-ail,'  which 
is  the  most  curoaaest  kind  of  an  ail  I 
ever  heerd  on  afore.  The  only  kind  o' 
sole-ail  that  I  know  on  ia  a  stimbruiae, 
sich  as  I  used  to  hey  when  I's  a  boy,  a 
goin'  barefooted^  unless  they  meant 
original  sin.  and  that's  an  ail  that's  in  the 
souls  of  these  red-hot  temp'rance  fellers 
as  much  as  any  body's,  I  guess.  They 
make  a  sight  o'  fuss  about  temp'rance 
nowadays,  and  the  minister  over  the 
river  tu  Ashbury  says  that  no  man  who 
is  raly  bom  agin,  and  is  a  ginooine  Chris- 
tian, will  drink  or  sell  rum ;  bat  he's 
DOthin'  but  one  of  them  young  squirts, 
jest  out  o'  divinity  school,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  He'll  lam  ef  he  lives. 
I  can  recollect  how  his  preedycessor,  old 
Dr.  Cook,  as  nice  an  old  man  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  o'  life,  how,  when  he 
come  over  on  an  exchange  with  our  min- 
ister, ollus  used  to  come  here  tu  noonin 
as  regular  as  could  be,  and  ef  it  was  sum- 
mer time  he*d  take  a  cold  brandy  punch, 
and  ef  it  was  cool  weather  he'd  ollus  hev 
a  hot  whiskey.  I've  made  him  gallons  I 
du  believe,  and  he  was  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian, I  reckon,  as  that  young  feller ;  and 
though  I  say  it  that. shouldn't  orter  to 
say  it,  he  used  tu  think  I  was  one  tu, 
poor,  miserable,  hell-desarvin  creetur  as  I 
am,  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and 
a  monniment  of  sparing  grace ;  and  it's  a 
wonder  o'  mercy  I  haint  been  cut  off  afore 
this,  for,  says  he  to  me,"  continued  the 
Deacon,  taking  breath,  **  Doctor  Cook 
says  to  me,  amost  the  very  last  time 
he  was  ever  over  here  tu  preach.  *  Deacon 
Curtiss,'  says  he,  'I'm  a  gettin'  old  and 
party  feeble,  i^d  I  reckon  that  my  tire- 
some airthly  pilgrimage  is  drawin'  to  an 
eend,  and  my  great  reward  is  at  hand.' 
'  Oh,  I  hope  not.  Doctor,'  says  I,  kind  o' 
dieerfiil,  for  I  see  he  felt  drefful  kind  o' 
down  and  hypoey.  '  The  Lord's  will  be 
done,'  says  he,  a  sithein;  'but  this  I 
want  tu  say,  says  he,  *  Deacon  Curtiss,  as 
a  d^in'  man.  which  we  all  are,  but  me  es- 
pecially;' and  then,  says  he,  'Deacon, 
there's  no  man  in  Guildford  whose  Chris- 
tian company  I've  enjoyed  so  much  as  I 
hev  your'n  in  the  short  Sabbath  inter- 
Tiews  I've  hed  with  you  fer  so  many 
Tears,  and  I  du  hope  and  expect,'  says  he, 
^tbat  arter  this  life  there  will  be  a  renooal 
of  our  interoqurae  in  a  better  world.' 
There.  Squir^I  guess  that'll  suit  ye." 

"It's  very  good  indeed,"  said  I,  after 
taking  a  sip  of  the  punch.  **^  £xioellent^ 
I'll  Bit  down  and  enjoy  it  by  the  win* 


'^Dn,  Squire,"  urged  the  benevoloDt 
deacon,  beginning  to  bunr  himself  in  his 
bar,  brushing,  wiping  and  putting  things 
in  place  for  the  noon  campaign. 

*^  That's  right,  I  du  like  to  see  a  man 
take  comfort  and  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  this  world.  It's  our  duty  tu,  I  rafy 
believe." 

Having  finished  my  punch,  I  walked 
over  to  the  court-hou^ie  and  went  up  into 
the  court-room.  The  clerk  was  oUling 
over  the  docket,  and  as  I  fdt  no  interest 
in  this  proceeding,  having  but  the  case  of 
Peck  r.  Harris  to  try,  and  that  specially 
assigned,  I  did  not  at  once  take  my  bbmA 
inside  the  bar,  but  stopped  near  the  door 
and  looked  about  at  my  leisure.  The 
court-room  was  one  of  the  old-fashk>Ded 
sort.  The  entrances  were  upon  the  side 
opposite  the  bench,  and  directly  beneath 
the  gallery.  Then  came  two  or  three 
steps  that  brought  yuu  up  to.  the  level  of 
the  floor.  The  central  space  of  the  room 
was  allotted  to  the  lawyers,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  bar,  literally  a  barrier  of 
formidable  appearance,  being  a  fence  of 
round  pickets,  an  inch  or  more  thick,  and 
four  feet  high,  painted  white,  with  black 
points,  this  finishing  touch  having  been 
given  in  order  that  the  marks  of  the 
sweaty  palms  of  spectators  outside,  who 
wei-e  wont  to  grasp  the  convenient  spikes 
as  if  they  were  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
might  l>e  less  obvious.  The  portal  of  this 
fortification  was  a  wicket  gate,  jealously 
guarded  by  a  constable  with  a  raddy 
complexion,  and  manifest  ill  temper,  who 
was  never  known  to  admit,  willingly,  any 
one  but  judges,  lawyers,  jurymen  and 
suitors  whose  cases  were  actually  on  trial. 
The  floor  of  the  space  between  the  bar 
and  the  table  had  been  painted,  by  the 
same  ingenious  artist  who  had  blacked 
the  picket  points,  in  square  patches  of  al- 
ternate white  and  le^-color;  the  white 
patches  were  streaked  and  sprinkled  with 
lead-colored  paint,  and  the  lead-colored 
patches  were  streaked  and  sprinkled  with 
white  paint,  and  the  whole  was  religious- 
ly believed  to  be,  by  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Guildford  county,  being  thereto 
prompted  by  the  aforesaid  artist  and  his 
friends,  a  close  imitation  of  a  marble 
pavement.  The  bar  table  was  oonstruotr 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  ooy- 
ered  with  discolored  green  baiae,  fastened 
by  brass  nails  to  the  edges,  and  spotted 
with  ink.  At  the  open  part  or  heel  of 
the  horseshoe  was  situated  the  criminal 
dock,  which  was  fortified  by  high  pickets 
painted  like  those  surrounding  the  bar, 
and  flanked  by  the  boxes  of  the  Sheri& 
At  the  other  side  of  the  table^  fronting  the 
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deok,  was  placed  ^  clerk's  detk,  in  the 
rear  of  which  rose  a  massive,  panelled 
hanisr.  Behind  this  were  the  judges' 
chairs,  sheltered  beneath  a  canopy  of 
Cided  red  moreen  curtains,  looped  up  at 
the  centre  overhfiid.  The  dntj  of  keep- 
ing this  drapery  in  place  was  confided  to  ^ 
disconsolate  looking  spread  eagle,  that 
a|iparently  with  much  aido  prevented  the 
diKty  folds  from  fidling  together,  and 
dirouding  from  view  my  friends  Judge 
Walker  and  Cranston,  and  a  tall  gentle* 
man  in  a  riding  coat,  who  stood  together 
in  the  recess  of  the  high,  arched  window, 
with  their  backs  to  the  court-room,  talk- 
ing busily. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  saw  the  art- 
ist, Mr.  Fitahoward,  seated  within  the 
nng  of  the  bar  table,  by  the  side  of  a  tall, 
Ught-eomplexioned,  sandy-haired  young 
lawyer,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  tnorocoo- 
Govered  memorandum  book,  which  seem- 
ed to  contain  his  list  of  cases,  and  my  at- 
tention was  more  particularly  directed 
towards  the  pair,  when,  after  I  had  been 
sitting  in  the  court-room  a  few  minutes, 
the  clerk  called  "Fitzhoward  against 
Smith — two  cases — I.  Orlando  Fitshow-. 
ard  against  Jemima  A.  Smith,  and  the 
same  against  WiUiam  Smith." 

There  was  a  little  sensation  in  the 
court-room  at  this  call,  and  a  smile  was 
apparent  on  the  fuses  of  many  of  the  law- 
yers and  spectators  when  the  young  law- 
Ter  promptly  answered  *'Here,"  at  the 
same  time  making  a  check  in  his  memo- 
randum book. 

''Who  for  the  plamtifif?"  asked  the 
deaf  old  derk,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
ear. 

"  Higginson  for  pbuntiff,"  said  a  4ozen 
voices. 

^Both  cases?"  inquired  the  official, 
with  suspended  pen. 

^^  Both  cases,"  replied  Mr.  Higginson. 

''Who  for  defendant?"  again  asked 
tiie  clerk»  as  he  made  a  memorandum  on 
the  docket — '^  who  for  defendants — two 
eases?" 

There  was  another  general,  subdued 
laugh  amcmg  the  members  of  the  bar,  and 
much  sympathetic  grinning  by  the  spec- 
tators. 

At  this  moment  the  tall  gentleman,  who 
had  been  talking  with  my  friends  in  the 
window  recess,  turned  round  and  asked 
the  clerk  if  the  cases  of  Fitzhoward  against 
Smith  had  been  called. 

^  Yes,  sir,  they  have,"  replied  the  clerk 
testily. 

'*!  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  was  talking  busily  with  the 
Judge,  and  so  was  inattentive.    Please 


enter  my  name  for  the  defendants  in  both 
cases."  As  he  looked  up  from  the  docket, 
his  eyes  met  mine.  I  believe  I  blushed, 
for  I  was  exchanging  glances  with  Frank 
£liot  for  the  first  time  since  we  bad  part- 
ed in  Paris  seven  years  before. 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
if  Eliot  had  not  advanced  towards  me 
with  an  extended  hand,  and  a  face  all 
beaming  with  cordiality  and  pleasure; 
but  the  next  moment  we  were  grasping 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  next 
after  that  were  in  the  library  room,  be- 
ginning to  talk  over  old  times. 

"  Why,  why,  old  feUow,"  said  Franlt 
after  we  had  mutually  explained,  and 
begged  each  other's  pardon  for  former 
offences  and  short-comings,  and  granted 
the  same,  and,  in  fine,  renewed  our  friend- 
ship--*'why,  old  fellow;  so  far  firom 
holding  any  grudge  against  you  on  ac- 
count of  that  affair  with  Sophie,  I  am  un- 
der a  weight  of  obligation  that  I  never 
can  remove.  Ugh  I  I  had  an  escape,  and 
your  faithful  friendship  I  have  to  thank 
for  it." 

'^  Pshaw  I "  said  I,  feeling  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  this  protestation  of  grati- 
tude, especially  as  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  slight  twinkle  of  my  friend's  eye; 
"don't  mention  it;  if  I  rendered  you  a 
good  service  you  know  very  well  that  I 
had  my  reward  at  the  time." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it — speaking  of  marrying; 
you  are  a  bachelor  yet,  I  believe  ?  " 

^*Yes,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  empha- 
sizing the  pronoun  slightly. 

**  You  are  married,  I've  heard,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause. 

*'  Yes,  thank  ^ou,"  replied  Frank,  using 
the  same  emphasis. 

'^  Yes,  I  was  married  several  vears,  and, 
by-the-by,  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  that 
I've  got  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  as  you 
shall  see  this  day." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  my 
shoulderflL  "  cousin  Helen ! " 

Frank  laughed  again  and  looked  very 
sly  and  mischievous.  '^  So  you  have  heard 
whom  I  married  ?  "  said  he. 

''  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,  and  besides  I 
inquired  into  the  particulars  of  some  of 
our  friends  at  New  Haven." 

''  And  so  found  out  that  I  married  your 
cousin  Helen,  eh  ?  "  cried  Frank,  laughing 


"  Exactly." 

"And  will  you  foigive  me,"  asked 
Frank. 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  make  the  condi- 
tion of  pardon,  that  Eliot  should  give  me 
the  benefit  oif  his  influence  with  Mary 
Smith,  bat  a  second  thought  convinced 
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me  how  absurd  that  would  be.  "  'Vf  e'll 
offset  my  snooess  with  Madame  La  Vigne 
against  yours  with  Mrs.  Eliot,"  said  I. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Frank,  gayly  ; 
^  all  our  difficulties  are  settled,  and  we 
are  fnends  once  more.  And  now  no  roof 
but  that  of  yoar  friend  must  shelter  you, 
so  long  as  you  remain  in  town.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  month." 

^  Thank  you,"  said  I,  '*  but  I  remain  a 
day  or  two  only,  and — " 

*^  Come,  come,"  said  Eliot,  interrupting 
me ;  "I  shall  take  no  denial.  I  have  in* 
Tited  Judge  Walker  and  Cranston  to  din- 
ner to-day,  and  you  will  all  ride  down  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  you  have  concluded  the 
arguments  in  the  case  you  are  to  try  this 
morning." 

^'I  fep  we  shall  not  get  through  in 
season."  said  I. 

"Oh-ho,"  laughed  Frank,  "never  fear 
for  that  I'll  trust  to  Judge  Walker  to  put 
you  through  by  dinner  time.  Two  o'clock's 
the  hour,  and  we  will  wait  for  you  if  need 
be." 

•*  Very  well,  then,"  said  I. 

^  Au  revoir.  The  wagon  will  be  at 
Curtiss's  by  one." 

As  I  again  entered  the  court-room,  the 
clerk  was  in  the  last  stages  of  the  long 
docket,  calling  the  U's,  V^s,  and  W's. 
The  judge  was  lying  back  in  his  cushioned 
chair,  and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  me,  he 
beckoned  me  to  come  to  him. 

The  judge  leaned  over  his  desk  to  whis- 
per to  me  as  I  went  up  to  the  bench. 
^^  All  made  up  with  Eliot,  I  suppose  ? " 
said  he ;  and  when  I  had  confirmed  this 
conjecture,  he  continued.  **  He'll  give  us 
a  good  dinner  to-day,  if  we  don't  spoil  it 
by  being  late." 

The  judge  slipped  his  spectacles  down 
upon  his  nose.  *^  Come,  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  suddenly  and  briskly.  "  The  court 
is  ready  to  hear  you  in  the  cause  specially 
assigned — Peck  agahist  Harris.  Allow 
me  to  say,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
voice,  and  again  leaning  over  his  desk 
— *•  allow  me  to  suggest  that  brevity  in 
your  arguments,  and  a  little  leisure  before 
dinner,  are  both  extremely  desirable,  and 
without  one  we  cannot  have  the  other  to- 
day. In  fact,"  said  he,  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  "  we  ought  to  be  at  Eliot's  at  half- 
past  one  at  the  latest,  and  it  is  now  eleven. 
8tate  your  points  clearly,  gentlemen,  all 
that  you  wish  to  make,  and  comment  upon 
them  at  the  length  that  you  think  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  court  is  intelligent  enough, 
I  think,  to  comprehend  them  without 
prolix  argument  Go  on,  Mr.  Cranston; 
proceed  with  your  argument  I  have 
just  looked  over  your  bill;  there's  no 


necessity  for  oonsnmiiig  time  with  read- 
ing it" 

Though  I  was,  without  doubt,  as  deeply 
in  love  as  any  young  man  in  New  Eng- 
land, nevertheless,  in  ten  minutes  after 
Cranston  had  risen  to  his  feet,  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  Mary  Smith.  As  I  listened 
admiringly  but  anxiously  to  the  ingenioos 
and  forcible  argument  of  my  acute  and 
learned  friend,  I  ceased  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  my  rival  in  a  love  suit,  and 
remembered  only  that  he  was  my  antago- 
nist in  the  issue  of  Pedc  v.  Harris.  If 
a  lawyer  be  crossed  in  love,  there  is  surely 
no  necessity  of  his  dying  with  a  broken 
heart,  or  of  mounting  his  steed  and 
gomg  off  to  the  wars.  If.  in  the  court- 
room, and  in  the  excitement  and  absorb- 
ing interest  of  a  trial,  he  cannot  for  the 
time  forget  his  private  griefe,  he  is  no 
lawyer. 

As  I  have  before  told  yon,  gentlemen,  * 
this  cause  of  Peck  v.  Harris  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  Cranston  had 
evidently  prepared  himself  carefully  for 
the  argument  He  spoke  with  an  air  of 
confidence,  and  with  that  fluency  of  dic- 
tion which^  except  in  a  few  remarkable 
instances,  is  the  result  of  only  constant 
practice.  I  saw,  with  misgivings,  that  a 
migority  of  the  bar  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  law 
and  his  logic,  and  thankful  enough  was  I 
that  the  issue  was  to  be  decided  not  by 
them,  but  by  the  clear-headed  and  learned 
jurist  who  sat  on  the  bench  above  us, 
listening  with  serious  attention  to  the 
earnest  speech  of  the  eloquent  advocate 
addressing  him.  occasionally  taking  notes 
with  imperturbable  gravity,  and  sometimes 
reaching  forward  for  the  books  from  which 
Cranston  cited  his  authorities.  Cranston 
spoke  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  he 
sat  down,  although  1  had  been  pretty  well 
convinced  that  I  had  the  law  on  my  side, 
I  trembled  for  my  case. 

"There,  Level"  he  whispered,  as  he 
took  his  seat,  and  gathered  his  papers  to- 
gether, "  I've  finished  you ;  but  don't  die 
hard.  It's  unpleasant  to  see  even  an  ad- 
wrsary  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
but  get  up  and  go  through  the  motions  to 
satisfy  your  clients,  and  we'll  go  over, 
take  a  punch,  and  dress  for  dinner." 

"Wait  an  hour  and  see  who's  the 
corpse,"  I  retorted,  making  a  hasty  memo- 
randum on  my  brief. 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Level,  if  you're  ready," 
said  the  Judge,  looking  at  the  clock  over 
his  spectacles. 

"May  it  please  your  Honor,"  said  I, 
rising,  and  addressing  the  court,  and  be- 
ginning a  speech  of  some  twenty  minates 
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in  leneth,  which,  though  littie  more  ex- 
tended than  my  brief,  was  yet,  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  a  good  one,  to  the  point 
and  effective,  for,  without  anticipating 
matters  to  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  has  since  de- 
cided the  law  to  be  as  I  claimed  it  was, 
the  which  would  be  immodest  and  other- 
wise improper,  no  sooner  had  I  taken 
my  seat  at  its  conclusion,  wiped  my  face, 
and  drank  a  sip  of  lukewarm  water,  than 
Cranston  rose  to  reply,  without  a' word 
of  aside  bantering  b^  way  of  interlude ; 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  old  Crovemor 
Headly,  whom  I  knew  by  reputation  to 
be  one  of  the  soundest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  suddenly  deluged  a  tin  spittoon 
with  tobacco  juice,  tipped  his  arm-chair 
sideways,  leaned  over  towards  me,  and 
said,  in  an  emphatic  whisper,  *^  You're 
right,  young  man,  ancl  if  Walker  decides 
against  you,  carry  it  up." 

I  saw,  too,  that  my  antagonist  had  been 
surprised  at  the  method  of  my  defence, 
and  evidently  labored  hard  to  controvert 
a  course  of  reasoning  to  meet  which  he 
bad  not  prepared  himself.  You  see,  gen- 
tlemen, the  main  point  in  the  case  was 
this — A  and  B,  co-partners,  residing  in 
New  York,  contract  with  C — 

Here  the  stout  gentleman,  who  had  up 
to  this  time  listened  attentively,  yawned 
in  the  most  infiBCtiops  manner. 

^  On  second  thoughts,"  said  the  lawyer, 
^  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  statement 
of  the  case.  It  is  reported  in  the  last 
volume  of  Knight,  the  21st.  page  306,  and* 
may  be  read  by  any  of  you  that  are  cu- 
rious." 

The  Judge  had  been  gazing  for  a  minute 
over  his  spectacles,  in  an  abstracted  man- 
ner, took  out  his  watch,  and  compared  it 
with  the  clock-dial  on  the  front  of  the 
galley,  opposite  the  bench,  and  glancing 
towards  Cranston  and  me,  he  quietly  said, 
"  I  will  give  my  opinion  in  this  case,  gen- 
tlemen, to-morrow  morning,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  court  It  is  now  one  o'clock," 
he  continued,  with  a  sweeping  glance  at 
the  whole  body  of  lawyers  before  him, 
that  finally  rested  on  the  clock.  *^Mr. 
Sheriff,  adjourn—" 

<<  If  your  Honor  please,"  cried  half  a 
dozen  lawyers  at  once,  springing  to  their 
feet,  and  anxious  to  press  their  motions 
before  adjournment 

'^  Gentlemen,"  remarked  the  urbane 
judge,  *'  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  is 
the  dinner  hour,  and  unless  some  gentle- 
man wishes  to  make  a  motion  to-day  that 
cannot  be  as  well  made  to-morrow,  I  shall 
tell  the  sheriff  to  adjourn  the  court.  The 
jury,  gentlemen,  will  not  be  impanelled 


in  the  first  case  to-morrow  until  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  will  come  in  at  nine  to  hear 
motions.  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  the  court 
until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

I  was  a  good  deal  dismayed,  when,  in 
the  privacy  of  my  own  chamber  at  the 
tavern,  I  prepared  to  dress  myself  for 
dinner,  and  began  to  overhaul  the  scanty 
wardrobe  closely  packed  in  my  small 
trunk,  which,  at  starting  from  home,  I 
had  supposed  would  be  fine  enough,  and 
every  way  sufficient  for  my  journey  to 
and  from,  and  brief  business  sojourn  in 
the  quiet  country  town  of  Ouildford. 

"  Have  you  got  a  pin  ?  "  inquired  Cran- 
ston, putting  his  head  in  at  the  door. 
**  My  mother  and  sister  went  away  last 
week  to  Sachem's  Head,  and  here's  a 
button  off  my  shirt.  I  wish  it  was  in 
Mrs.  Judy  M'Mullin's  eye,  and  be  hanged 
to  her!" 

"  Ready  in  there  ?  "  inquired  the  voice 
of  Judce  Walker  at  the  door;  and 
forthwith  that  portly  gentleman  made 
his  entrance,  attired  in  a  new,  lustrous, 
blue  coat,  black  pantaloons,  and  a  light 
buff,  casnmere  vest,  buttoned  loosely 
across  his  broad  chest,  leaving  exposed 
the  snowy  frill  and  ruffle  of  his  shirt. 

"  My  eyes ! "  cried  Cranston,  "  what  a 
dandy ;  aid  you  ever  see  the  like  before  in 
your  life '? " 

*•  Not  on  him,"  I  replied  j  "  he  never 
dresses  that  way  in  our  county." 

*'  J^or  any  where  else  but  in  Guild- 
ford," continued  Cranston.  "  What  did  I 
tell  you  yesterday  ?  " 

^<  Come,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling  be- 
nevolently at  our  remarks ;  "come,  Eliot's 
wagon  is  at  the  door." 

"  Look  at  him  !  "  cried  Cranston  ; 
<<  isn't  it  too  bad.  There  he  is,  full  five 
and  fifty—" 

"  No,  no,  not  by  five  years  and  more," 
interposed  the  Judge. 

*'  Gray  as  a  badger,"  continued  Cran- 
ston, "and  superior  to  all  earthly  pas- 
sions, except  a  love  for  his  dinner ;  and 
yet  he  is  as  neat  and  trim  as  if  he  had 
just  stepped  from  a  bandbox ;  while  we, 
young  fellows,  g^^g  not  to  dinner  but  to 
look  at  and  sigh  after  a  pair  of  pretty 
girls,  are  forced  to  labor  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  old  coats  and  ill-appointed 
shirts." 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  we  are  losing  time," 
cried  the  Judge,  impatiently. 

We  found  a  Jersey  wagon  and  a  sp%Q 
of  fine  horses  and  a  driver  waiting  for  us. 
and  got  aboard  the  vehicle,  closely  watchea 
during  the  operation  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Fitzhoward,  and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  who  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
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piazza,    aoioking   their    Efter-dinnc^   ci- 
gars. 

Eliot  stood  at  the  door  as  we  drove  up 
to  his  house,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  sapplementary  greeting  that 
I  got  was  especially  cordiid,  and  Eliot 
said  to  me  in  a  whisper,  as  he  led  me  into 
the  house  by  the  hand,  the  other  guests 
preceding  us,  "  Lovel,  you  can't  tell  how 
giad  I  am  to  see  vou  here  at  last.  It  is 
my  fault  thagt  the  visit  was  not  made 
years  ago." 

*•  Pooh ! "  said  I,  returning  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  hj  which  these  words  were 
accompanied,  ^'  I  was  more  to  blame  than 
you  in  our  unfortunate  dififerenoc.  But 
never  mind,  we  are  friends  again  now, 
and  I  am  here.  We  will  make  up  for  lost 
tfane." 

I  felt  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  presence  of  Cousin 
Helen  and  Miss  Smith.  The  door  be- 
tween the  hall  and  the  drawing-room 
stood  open,  and  from  within  came  a  soft, 
rustling  noise  of  ladies'  silken  dresses.  I 
know  of  no  more  appalling  sound  than ' 
this  may  sometimes  be.  Cranston's  ear 
caught  it,  I  think,  for  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  gave  his  hat  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host, 
moving  towards  the  door.  In  a  moment 
more  we  had  all  crossed  the  threshold 
and  were  standing  in  the  drawing-room, 
in  the  bewildering  presence  of  three  ele- 
gantly dressed  ladies,  to  whom  we  were 
severally  presented.  Of  course,  during 
the  ceremony^  there  was  considerable 
enunciation  of  names  and  interchanging 
of  the  complimentary  and  conventional 
phrases  that  are  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  was  painfully  embarrassed,  as 
I  well  might  be  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  at  first,  I  must  admit,  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  was  about.  I  must  have  perform- 
ed my  part  very  awkwardly,  especially 
for  a  gentleman  of  twenty-seven,  who 
had  travelled  in  Europe  and  wintered  in 
Paris.  I  even  thought  I  detected  a  sup- 
pressed smile  upon  the  fitces  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  sure,  for 
the  cool,  blinded,  shaded  room  seemed 
almost  dark  after  the  glaring,  mid-dav 
sunlight  out  of  doors.  But  this  suspi- 
cion heightened  mv  confusion,  and  that 
something  odd  had  happened  was  mani- 
fest from  the  air  of  constraint  and  stifi&iess 
with  which  conversation  began,  after  a 
moment  of  very  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing silence. 

When  I  recovered  in  some  degree  my 
self-possession,  I' began  to  look  about  me  a 
little.    The  ^ree  ladies  were,  of  course. 


Mrs.  Shot  and  Mks  Smith  and  her  dty 
cousin,  That  I  recognized  Miss  Smith, 
there  fs  no  need  to  tell  you,  and  the  cousin 
too,  of  course,  though  in  the  confusion  of 
sounds  and  ideas  that  bewildered  my 
brain  I  had  &iled  to  cateh  her  name.  I 
had  heard  only  the  names  of  ^  Eliot '  and 
*  Smith.' 

Mrs.  Eliot,  the  cousin  Helen  of  my 
early  fancies,  and  I,  as  was  very  natural, 
regarded  each  other  with  considerable 
curiosity.'  I  saw  that  she  was  a  very 
lovely  young  matron,  with  large,  dark- 
blue,  pensive  eyes,  softly  tinted  cheeks, 
and  a  sweet  little  mouth  that  uttered  the 
most  cordial  words  of  welcome,  to  the 
sincerity  of  whkh  her  speaking  eyes  bore 
witness.  She  advanced  to  meet  me  when 
I  was  presented  to  her,  and  held  out  both 
of  her  little  white  hands,  and  told  me 
again  and  agahi  that  I  was  a  most  wel- 
come guest  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  winsome 
manner  in  a  woman.  Many  a  man's 
heart  is  coaxed  out  of  his  possession  in 
this  pleasant  way.  And  this  charming 
little  woman,  with  such  a  wealth  of  aof! 
brown  hair,  with  such  mild,  pretty  eyes, 
and  such  a  rich,  mellow,  musical  voice, 
betokening  a  good,  affectionate  heart, 
might  have  been  my  gentle,  loving  wife. 

But,  at  this  moment,  I  threw  a  glance 
of  comparison  at  Miss  Smith,  and  ^  Heav- 
ens ! "  thought  I,  as  I  met  the  gaze  of  her 
brilliant  eves;  "I  should  lov^  her  to 
madness  if  I  had  forty  charming  little 
*  wives  like  cousin  Helen." 

Mrs.  Eliot  made  me  sit  by  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  when  the  company  had  begun 
to  talk  aeain  after  the  awkward  silence 
of  which  1  have  spoken,  she  said  to  me  in 
an  earnest  undertone :  "  We  ought  to  bee 
your  forgiveness  for  this  foolish  scene.  I 
protested  against  the  whole  affair,  for  I 
thought  Frank  should  toll  you,  but  he 
insisted  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing 
to  put  every  body  at  ease  at  once." 

I  didn't  know  what  this  meant,  but 
supposing  that  I  was  expected  to  reply, 
I  uttered  a  little  short,  forced  laugh,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  oh  yes," 

"We  shouldn't  have  heard  that  yon 
were  in  Guildford,  and  you  might  have 
gone  away  again,  but  Mary  Smith,  only 
this  morning,  told  us  that  she  rode  out  in 
the  stage  with  you  on  Saturday,  and  then 
Frank  and  she  contrived  this  stupid 
scene.  For  my  part,"  continued  the  lady, 
with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  her  pretty 
lip,  "  I  don't  like  these  domestic  dramas ; 
they  are  too  Frenchy,  and  this  was  just 
such  a  failure  as  I  predicted.  Instead  of 
every  body's  laughing  and  having  the 
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Batanl     embMrassmoDt     and 
(bawod  oat  of  them,  it  seryed  only  to 
freeie  us  all  stiffer  Uian  ever." 

Cousin  Helen  appeared  to  be  sadly  an- 
noyed, and  I  was  completely  mystified. 
I  uttered  another  inane  little  laugh. 

^  But  wasn't  you  surprised  though,  Mr. 
LoTel  ?  "  asked  the  Judge,  who  was  seated 
on  the  sofa  at  the  oUier  side  of  Mrs. 
£Uot. 

''Well,  yes;  somewhat  so,"  said  I  at 
a  renture. 

*  A  ^lendid  joke,  /  think,"  said  the 


"<  Capital  * "  added  Cranston. 

^  A  very  stupid  one,"  remarked  Miss 
Smith,  with  an  air  of  oiiiet  disdain.  ^  I 
believe  I  ought  to  say,"  she  added  in  a 
moment  after,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
glancing  half  angrily  at  her  cousin,  ^  that 
I  was  no  party  to  it" 

"*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  retorted 
her  oousin,  with  an  indifferent  air,  "  but 
you  were — one  of  the — Tictims." 

Frank.  1  had  forgotten  to  say,  had, 
after  inquiring  for  his  mother,  with  a 
manner  of  ftingular  meekness,  suddenly 
left  the  room.  So  it  happened  that  he 
bore  no  part  in  this  incomprehensible 
oonTersatiou. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  Cran- 
ston's partiality  for  the  dark-eyed  oousin 
was  apparently  sincere.  He  had  seated 
himself  at  first  by  her  side,  and  engaged 
her  in  a  lively  conversation ;  he  claimed 
a  previous  acquaintanceship  on  the  ground 
of  the  stage-ride,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
protesting  an  utter  want  of  recollection  of 
ever  having  seen  him  before,  while  ex- 
pressing her  infinite  delight  that  she  had 
at  length,  to-day.  experienced  that  plea- 
sure. Miss  Smith's  oousin  was  manifest- 
ly a  very  brilliant  creature,  and  not  at  all 
afraid  of  men.  Mrs.  £liot  and  the  Judge 
presently  fell  into  a  discourse  concerning 
the  weather,  and  I,  having  fnustered  all 
the  courage  requisite  for  such  a  desperate 
wpdertaking,  crossed  the  room  and  took 
pootion  near  Miss  Smith.  Having  effect- 
ed this  movement,  it  of  course  very 
so<m  became  a  matter  of  extreme  propri- 
ety, and  after  a  while,  of  imminent  neces- 
sity, to  say  somewhat  to  my  Uxr  neighbor, 
awen  if  my  remark  might  not  happen  to 
be  particularly  profoimd  or  interesting; 
bat  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and 
ap  the  momenta  flew  I  could  feel  my 
ftiriied  face  benumbed  and  stiffened  by 
diffidence;  my  tongue  was  paralyzed,  and 
my  dry  lips  seemed  incapable  of  the  office 
of  artlculatkin.  Cranston,  meanwhile, 
was  getting  on  famously  with  the  dark- 
eyed  lady,  who  was  laughing  heartily  at 


some  of  his  drollery,  and  the  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Eliot  were  talking  politics. 

The  necessity  of  submitting  some  sort 
of  a  remark  for  the  consideration  of  the 
beaotiiul  Miss  Smith  had  now  come  to 
be  absolute.  I  was  at  mv  wit's  end, 
striving  to  invent  some  pertinent  observa- 
tion. Then  was  an  air  of  reserve  about 
.  the  lady  that  set  me  back  distressingly. 
She  was  far  more  beautiful  than  1  had 
supposed  her  to  be,  and  she  had  a  man- 
ner of  stateliness  and  hauteur  that  was 
as  unexpected  to  me  as  it  was  embarrasft- 
ing.  She  was  taller,  and  her  form  more 
rounded ;  her  cheek  had  more  color,  and 
her  eye  more  fire  and  depth  than  had 
been  apparent,  the  day  I  had  seen  her  in 
the  coach ;  there  was  the  same  indescrib- 
able fescination  about  her  that  had  caused 
my  abrupt  plunge  into  the  restless  sea  of 
love,  but  it  now  seemed  intensified,  mag> 
nified,  multiplied.  I  felt  that  my  doom 
was  sealed,  my  fate  fixed,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  was  conscious  that 
upon  the  will  of  a  woman  depended  the 
question,  whether  I  should,  in  the  futurei 
be  happy,  or  miserable.  '^Can  it  be,'' 
thought  1,  ^  can  it  be  that  this  superb 
creature  will  ever  be  mine?"  Where- 
upon I  forgot  to  breathe,  and  recovered 
only  with  a  gasp  that  I  was  fein  to  die- 
guise  by  an  awkward  attempt  at  a  cough, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  sounded  as  if  1 
had  hiccupped.  Then  I  was  forced  to 
answer  my  own  question  mentally,  and 
say  to  myself:  ^^No,  sir,  it  isn't  a  possi- 
ble thine.  You  will  never  be  so  happy. 
Some  other  man  — " 

Meanwhile,  I  said  nothing,  and  Mias 
Smith  also  preserved  a  strict  silence. 
She  sat  within  an  arm's  length  of  me.  In 
a  large,  old-fiishioned  chair,  with  her  fkoe 
indeed,  turned  towards  me,  but  with  her 
gkince  averted.  What  follv  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  berj  gentlemen !  Im- 
agine the  moat  beautiful  woman  thai 
your  fhncy  can  paint  and  —  Miss  Smith 
was  far  more  beautiful.  But,  notwith- 
standing her  superb,  queenly  mien.  I 
noticed  that  her  bosom  heaved,  W 
breath  came  quick  and  short,  her  nostrils 
slightly  dilated  at  each  inspiration,  and 
there  was  an  occasional  nibbling  at  her 
compressed  nether  lip^  with  her  HtUe 
pearls  of  teeth,  and  a  nervous  motion  of 
her  head,  that  betokened  more  agitation 
than  she  could  entirely  conceal 

This  encouraged  me  somewhat,  for  if 
she  had  appearod  wholly  self-possessed, 
I  never  could  have  dared  to  address  her. 
At  last  recovering  the  partial  use  of  my 
lips  ana  tongue,  I  bpgan  in  a  husky  tone, 
— ^  If  I  could  have  Coreseen,  the  other 
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day,  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of 
meeting  you  here,  the  pleasure  I  found  in 
my  journey  would  haye  been  greatly  en- 
luuiced." 

"^  Thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Smith, 
deigning  to  riuse  her  eyes  to  my  glowing 
countenance  for  the  first  time ;  "  ah, 
then,  you  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
came  in  the  coach  with  us,  Saturday  ?  " 

What  could  I  say  ?  She  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  as  if  trying  to  recognize  my 
features.  That  this  was  acting,  I  was 
Tery  sure.  But  what  could  be  the  reason 
of  her  wish  to  affect  such  an  unflattering 
forgetfulness  of  my  person. 

"^TheUj"  said  I,  after  a  short  pause, 
rather  thinking  aloud  than  really  intend- 
ing to  ask  the  question,  '*  then  you  did 
not  expect  to  see  me  to-day,  until  I 
came?" 

"I  most  certainly  did  no?,"  replied 
Miss  Smith,  emphatically,  and  with  an 
angry  glance  at  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Eliot,  with  an  anxious  and  trou- 
bled &oe,  began  to  say  something,  but 
most  fortunately,  at  this  moment,  Frank 
.  entered  with  his  mother.  I  immediately 
recognized  the  old  lady  that  I  had  seen 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  at  the  time 
of  my  summerset  and  dive.  She  had  by 
no  means  forgotten  the  unlucky  occurs 
renoe  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  the 
concern  that  she  had  felt  on  witnessing 
it,  and  she  forthwith  placed  herself  in  a 
large  rocking-chair,  which  her  son  placed 
near  mine,  and  commenced  a  Tery  ani- 
mated couTersation. 

'*You  can't  think,  Mr.  Lovel,  how 
firightened  I  was,"  said  she,  alluding 
to  my  fidling  overboard — the  which,  it 
•eems,  was  an  event  that  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  memory.  *'  Didn't 
you  hear  me  scream  ?  I  supposed,  of 
course,  you'd  be  ground  to  atoms,  be- 
tween the  stcamlwat  and  the  vessel! 
Didn't  you  hear  me  scream  1 " 

"1  think  likely,"  I  replied;  «I  heard 
■everal  cry  out  as  I  felL'' 

"Oh  yes,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
shuddering  at  the  recollection,  till  she 
rustled  in  her  stiff,  black  sil]^  dress,  like 
a  field  of  maize  in  the  wind ;  "  you  must 
have  heard,  if  you  took  any  notice  at  all. 
I  know  I  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could, 
wluch  was  not  very  loud  either,  perhaps, 
I  was  so  scared  and  horror-struck.  But 
I  screamed  the  best  I  was  able  to,  and 
BO  did  Helen  here.  She'd  noticed  you 
some  time  before  we  knew  who  you  wereu 
and  I  heard  her  speak  to  Frank,  ana 
point  you  out  to  him.  She  thought  you 
must  be  the  captain,  you  was  so  taU  and 
■traight;  and  after  Frank  told  us  who 


you  were,  she  kept  watching  you,  and 
when  you  were  getting  down  on  thai 
shelf  from  which  you  jumped,  she  spoke 
to  Frank  again,  and  told  him  to  ask  yogii 
not  to  jump." 

The  old  lady  paused,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  had  recourse  to  her  snuff- 
box, and  then  passed  it  to  the  Judge. 
Miss  Smith  snapped  several  of  the  ivoiy 
sticks  of  her  &n,  and  gnawed  away  at 
her  rich,  ripe  under  lip,  in  a  way  that  I'd 
have  given  the  world  to  imitate.  Mrs. 
Eliot,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, seemed  a  little  annoyed,  and  Frank 
and  tne  cousin  exchanged  sly  glances  of 
merriment,  and  then  went  to  talking 
busily,  the  one  to  Judge  Walker,  and  the 
other  to  Cranston. 

"I  really  feel* quite  well  acquainted 
with  you,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  trying 
to  find  her  pocket  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  to  put  up  her  snuff-box.  *^  Frank 
used  to  write  so  much  about  you  in  his 
letters,  and  how  kind  you  were  to  him 
when  he  was  sick  in  Italy.  And  I  be- 
lieve you  used  to  write  to  Helen,  didn't 
you?"  she  continued,  with  a  roguish 
smile  slyly  breaking  out  about  her  mouth ; 
"  and  don't  you  recollect,  Mr.  Level,  the 
little  heart  you  sent  to  her  ?  Well,  you're 
married  now,  and  that  was  a  great  while 
ago,  so  it's  no  harm  to  say  that  she  has 
got  the  heart  yet  I  saw  it  in  her  work-  ^ 
box  the  other  day." 

<^  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot 
reproachfully,  "you  are  mistaken  in —  " 

^  Tut,  child,  I'm  not,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  We  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Level," 
said  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot,  with  a  glance  at 
her  husband  ;  *'  I  have  been  trying  to 
tell  him  how  heartily  welcome  he  is  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  cried  the  old  lady, 
'*  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  him  here  finally. 
Pray,  Mr.  Lovel,  why  didn't  you  bring 
vour  wife  with  you?  Frank  used  to 
know  her,  I  believe ;  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  see  her." 

I  stammered  and  explained  that  I  was 
yet  a  bachelor.  "Dear  me!"  exchdmed 
the  astonished  dowager,  "  do  tell !  why ; 
excuse  me,  but  really,  I  thought — why ! 
I  heard  that  you  married  a  French  lady, 
and  that  was  the  reason — well,  of  course 
I'm  mistaken,  and  I'm  glad  of  it;  but 
where  did  I  get  such  an  idea  ?  " 

Frank  and  his  wife  laughed  heartily 
and  exchanged  glances  that  as.«%ured  me 
that  he  bad  confessed  to  cousin  Helen  his 
lapse  at  Paris,  before  my  revelations  had 
reached  her  ears  by  the  way  of  Miss 
Smith.  Every  body  else  smiled,  even 
Miss  Smith  did,  who  was  playmg  with 
the  broken  &&  in  her  lap. 
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Emboldened  by  this  I  turned  towards 
her.  "  You  heard  my  story  the  other 
day,*^  said  L  affecting  an  easy  style  of 
talking.  '*  I  leave  it  to  you,  is  it  fair  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  should  laugh  at  me  ?  *' 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Smith,  with 
a  glance  at  onoe  merry  and  disdainful.  ^^  I 
don't  see  how  thej^  can  help  it." 

"  Why  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  turn- 
ing towards  her  with  a  look  of  admoni- 
tion. 

'*  Oh  !  Frank  Eliot ! "  suddenly  cried 
the  dark-eyed  cousin,  with  extraordinary 
Tivacity,  and  Springing  from  her  seat, 
**  when  did  you  get  those  beautiful  deer  ? 
Oh !  the  darlings  1"  she  continued,  running 
across  the  room  to  a  window,  which, 
reaching  to  the  floor,  opened  upon  the 
piazza  of  one  of  the  wings.  *'  I  must  go 
out  and  see  them ; "  and  out  indeed  she 
ran,  pursued  by  Cranston.  Miss  Smith 
also  rose  to  follow,  but  was  detained  by 
the  old  lady.  '^My  dear,"  said  she, 
"  doaH  think  of  going  out  in  this  broiling 
sun  without  a  bonnet.  You'd  be  tanned 
like  an  Indian ;  you  know  ^ow  easily  you 
freckle,  child." 

'*  But,  aunty—  " 

'*'  Stay  here,  child,"insisted  the  dowager 
shaking  her  head,  ''  I  shall  want  you  in  a 
moment  to —  " 

"  Well,"  cried  Frank,  interrupting, 
**Lovel,  how  do  you  like  Miss  Smith  ?  " 

I  was  completely  astounded  by  this 
question^  and  gazed  stupidly  towards  the 
lady  thus  abruptly  mentioned. 

'"  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  ^'that  Lovel  has  been 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  our  lively  friend, 
and  has  promised  to  forgive  me  all  my 
trespasses  and  sins  to  himward,  in  con- 
sideration that  I  have,  in  turn,  promised 
to  say  a  good  word  for  him  to  Mary? 
ReooUect  Uiat  we  rely  on  your  discretion," 
he  added,  walking  up  to  Miss  Smith  her- 
self, and  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder  as 
she  stood  at  the  window.  ^'  I  ought  not 
to  have  exposed  Lovel  before  you.  He 
should  have  a  chance  to  make  love  for 
himself!" 

*'  Fifty  chances,  if  he  pleases,"  replied 
Miss  Smith,  actually  giving  me  a  pleasant 
smile,  albeit  there  was  a  slight  alloy  of 
disdain  in  it.  "He'll  be  sure  to  win," 
she  added  sarcastically,  "  he  is  such  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  wooing.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  go  out,  aunty,"  said  she 
again  turning  towards  the  window,  **  and 
then  you  may  all  talk  without  being 
obliged  to  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"  No,  no."  said  the  dowager,  '*  the  mm 
m  too  hot** 

» I  couldn't)"  added  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot 


Miss  Smith  almost  pouted,  and  I  ven- 
tured a  smart  pull  at  one  of  my  whiskers 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question 
whether  I  was  in  fact  wide  awake  or 
dreaming.  The  evidence  thus  obtained 
tended  somewhat  to  dispel  the  doubts  I 
had  begun  to  entertain. 

"Mary's  a  nice  girl.  Mr  Lovel,  and 
would  make  you  a  gowi  wife,"  said  the 
old  lady,  fumbling  after  her  snufi-box. 
'*  She's  a  capital  housekeeper,  and  when 
she  settles  down  steady,  she'll  be  a 
woman  that'll  make  some  man  happy. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  really  I  can't  help 
Ulking  to  you  as  if  I  had  known  yon  a 
long  time,'' 

*'Welll"  thought  1^  dumbfoundered 
with  amazement,  ^  if  this  isn't  cool  may  I 
never — '-  I  glanced  at  the  young  lady 
so  strongly  recommended  to  me.  She 
stood  at  the  window  apparently  watching 
the  brunette  and  Cranston  playing  with 
the  deer  on  the  lawn,  in  perfect  uncon- 
cern at  the  conversation  of  which  she  her- 
self formed  so  distinguished  a  subject. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment.  I 
suppose  they  were  looking  wonderinglv 
at  the  blank  expression  of  my  face,  ft 
gave  me  opportunity  for  reflection,  and 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  my  bewil- 
dered mind. 

^^  I  have  been  most  confoundedly  mis- 
taken," said  I — my  presence  of  mind  was 
wholly  gone  and  1  thought  aloud  in  my 
earnestness.  **  It  must  be  then,"  said  I, 
"  that  she  "—I  nodded  towards  the  window 
—"is  not  Miss  Mary  Smith.' 

The  lady  whom  I  had  designated  started 
and  turned  quickly  round.  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  she  bit  her  lip,  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  shrinking 
manner  for  a  moment,  during  which  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  most  painfully  em- 
barrassed, and  then  in  a  breath's  space 
she  drew  herself  up  haughtily,  and, 
Heavens!  what  a  beautiful  expression  of 
scornful  anger  was  in  the  flashing  glance 
that  Eliot  and  I  were  entitled  to  divide 
equally  between  us.  Frank  returned  the 
glance  for  a  moment  with  a  blank  stare, 
and  then  suddenly  seizing  hold  of  the 
Judee,  the  pair  went  off  together  with  a 
roar  like  a  double-barrelled-gun. 

"  Frank,  you  are  too  bad ; "  cries  his 
wife  reproachfully.  "  Did  he  tell  you  she 
was  Miss  Smith  ?  "  she  asked. 

*^ Never,  never;"  cried  Frank,  "did  I, 
Lovel?"  ' 

"No."  said  I,  "Deacon  Curtiss— " 

"Didn't  you  hear  me  when  I  presented 
him  to  you  all  ?  "  cried  Frank,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  extremity  of  his 
fit  of  merriment    "^  Didn't  I  do  it  right  ?  \ 
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Mra.  Eliot  again  turned  to  me,  I  had 
by  this  time  l>^n  to  recoyer  my  scat- 
tered senses,  for  the  fair  lady  had  dis- 
appeared through  the  window.  ^^I  haTe 
been  to  blame,"  said  I.  ''This  lady  I 
saw  Saturday  in  the  coach.  I  aflerwards 
endeavored  to  ascertain  her  name^  and 
supposed  that  I  had  succeeded.  1  was 
satisfied  that  she  was  Miss  Mary  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  William  Smith. 
I  came  here  expecting  to  see  her,  and 
found  her  here.  I  heard  no  other  names 
when  I  was  presented  to  the  ladies  than 
'Eliot 'and  ^ Smith,'  and  supposed  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  lady  who  sat 
yonder  that  I  fiiiled  to  catch.  She,  I  now 
suppose,  is  Miss  Mary  Smith." 

*  At  your  serrice,  sir,"  suddenly  cried 
the  dark-eyed  damsel,  reappearing  at  the 
window. 

"And  now,  I  beg  to  know,'*  cried  I, 
waxing  desperate,  while  Mrs.  Eliot, 
Frank,  the  Judge,  and  even  the  old  lady, 
who  Degan  to  appreciate  the  scene, 
laughed  in  chorus ;  *'  I  beg  to  know  who 
the  lady  is  that  I  tooR  to  be  Miss 
Smith?" 

"  Why !  don't  you  know  now  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady. 

"Oh!  Frank!  Frank!"  cried  Mra. 
Eliot 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  replied,  as  well 
as  he  could  for  laughine,"  I  am  guiltless 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  chief  mistake. 
Loyel  told  me  he  saw  Miss  Smith  in  the 
stage — and  so  he  did.    How  did  I  know 

that  he  had  got  the  wrong ^,"  and 

hereupon   every   body   went   into   fits 
again. 

"  But  who  is  the  other  lady  ?"  I  de- 
manded when  the  first  lull  in  the  gale  of 
merriment  occurred. 

"Whv!  don't  you  remember  her?" 
cried  the  old  lady.  "  Why !  she  is  my 
niece,  Helen  Eliot ! " 

"  Helen  Eliot ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Why:  that's  what  I  supposed  you 
would  find  out  when  I  intnxluced  you 
to-day,"  cried  Frank. "  and  I  suppoised 
you  had  found  it  out" 

"Is  it  possible ! "  said  I,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Frank  Eliot 

"  Why  no,  indeed,"  relied  that  la^y ; 
"she  is  my  sister  Helen.'^ 

"  For  Qod's  sake  then,  who  are  you  ?  " 
I  inquired,  determined  not  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  any  thine;  while  Cranston  and 
the  veritable  Mary  Smith  joined  their 
voices  to  the  general  chorus. 

"Me!"    screamed    the    Lidy;   "pray 
whom  have  you  taken  me  to  be  ?  surely 
you  have  called  me  by  my  proper  name 
^  several  times  to-day." 


**  Yes,"  said  I,  sorely  perplexed;  "yea, 
Tou  are  now  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot — ^bnt  I 
had  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Frank  El- 
iot had  married  Miss  Helen  Eliot — ^the 
cousin  Helen,"  I  added  after  a  pause, 
"  that  I  used  to  talk  about  with  him." 

"Whereas,"  interposed  Frank,  "to 
make  an  explanation  that  I  thought 
would  be  supererogatory  after  yoor 
being  presented  to  the  several  ladies  to- 
day, I  married,  instead,  Miss  Ellen  £1- 
io^  an  elder  sister  of  Miss  Helen  of  that 
name ;  of  whom,  as  you  say,  we  used  to 
discourse  somewhat  in  oyr  days  of  travel, 
and  with  whom  you  rode  in  the  stage 
from  the'city." 

"And  with  whom  he  fell  madly  in 
love  "  added  the  Judge. 

"  So  it's  not  me.  after  all,  then,**  cried 
Miss  Mary  Smitn,  in  her  own  proper 
person,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  stage 
ur.  "Heavens!  what  a  disappoint- 
ment ! " 

,    "  I  beg  youll  be  consoled,"  said  Crans- 
ton. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  who  the  Other  One 
is.  Level  ?  "  «ked  Frank,  taking  his  wife 
and  me  each  by  the  hancL  d 

"  Quite  a  pretty  tableau,  I  decliure," 
cried  Miss  Smith.  Just  then  the  dinner 
bell  rang.  "  And  there's  the  prompter's 
bell,"  she  continued;  "let  tne  curtain 
drop." 

Here  Mr.  Lovel,  as  he  called  himself 
abruptly  paused,  and  after  moistening 
his  Ups  for  a  moment  at  the  mouth  of 
his  brandy  flask,  took  a  cigar  from  his 
case,  and  turned  to  the  revenue-service 
officer  for  a  light  After  that  he  settled 
himself  in  his  seat,  drew  a  long  breatii, 
and  began  smoking. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  inquired  the  stont  gen- 
tleman with  the  round-topped  cap. 

"  I've  finished,"  replied  Mr.  LoyeL 

"  But  what  happened  next  ?  "  persisted 
the  stout  gentleman. 

"Dinner,"  said  Mr.  Level,  without 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  lips. 

"And  what  next?"  still  inquired  the 
sleepy  gentleman,  with  great  pertinadty. 

"Wine  and  cigars,  and  further  the  de- 
ponent saith  noV'  said  Mr.  LoveL 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  stout  gentleman 
testily. 

"  A  most  worthy  conclusion  if  it  mast 
be  so,"  cried  the  sailor.  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, are  you  ready  for  the  next  jram  ?  " 

^  I  should  rather  hear  whether  the  last 
narrator  married  Helen  Eliot;"  said  the 
stont  gentleman,  a  little  sulkily. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  give  yon  all  the 
infbrmatioa   in  my  power,*^   said   Mr. 
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LoYel ;  ^-  but  I  have  at  some  length  given 
you  the  reason  why,  some  time  since,  I 
resolved  never  to  speak  of  my  private 
affairs  in  a  public  conveyance.  You  can 
readily  understand  that  my  experience 
lots  made  me  cautious." 

**  Sir,"  said  the  sailor,  suddenly  touching 
me  on  the  shoulder,  "Will  you  stand 
your  trick  now  ?  " 

^  If  it  is  my  turn  at  the  wheel,"  said  I, 
in  reply. 


There  ensued  a  simultaneous  kissing 
of  the  ^  poor  dumb  mouths  "  of  the  little 
willow-covered  flasks,  and  a  general  re- 
lighting of  cigars  and  renewal  of  tobacco 
quids.  After  the  bustle  occasioned  by 
tnese  exercL^s  had  subsided,  I  commeno- 
ed  my  story,  which  I  do  not  feel  obliged 
to  put  upon  paper  in  the  same  words.  In 
telling  it,  therefore,  I  shall  address  my- 
self  directly  to  the  reader. 


WOOD-NOTES. 


"Now  tramp.'*— [ii^pCfM  Chorvi, 


^BSFACE  Ho.  1. 

AOOB880Kn& 

THESE  I  deacribe,  not  to  make  words, 
but  because  there  is  no  absurdity,  but 
much  reason,  in  showing  (as  I  will  by 
these  **  accessories "  show)  what  set  of 
circumstances,  under  my  own  control,  I 
gather  around  me  and  successfully  use  to 
facilitate  composition.  I  desire  to  ex- 
hibit, as  transparently  as  I  can,  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  as  well  as  the  product 
furnished;  as  a  certain  confectioner  in 
Broadway  grinds  his  chocolate  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  on  a  slab  travers- 
ed by  four  great  mullera,  which  do  their 
work  in  his  front  window. 

1.  Place,  A  fourth  story  room ;  win- 
dows looking  southward  over  the  mingled 
house  and  tree  tops  of  a  Puritan  city,  and 
west  ward  (just  at  present),  at  the  solemn 
ranks  of  a  vast  slow  moving  army  of 
heavy  thunderous  clouds,  debouckin^ 
upon  the  hither  slopes  of  the  mountain 
range  in  that  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
The  room  is  high,  with  gloomy  purple 
walls  painted  in  distemper,  by  my  artist 
predecessor  in  occupancy ;  and  the  only 
furniture  having  any  relation  to  this  pre- 
sent writing  is  my  chair,  table  and  sta- 
tionery, my  books,  whicn  stand  silent, 
and  with  their  backs,  according  to  the  un- 
civil custom  of  their  kind,  towards  me, 
their  owner,  and  the  piano. 

2.  Time.  Five  p.  m.  ;  day's  work  done; 
at  least  the  perfunctory  portion  of  it  is 
done — ^the  treadmill  work.  That  which 
remains  is  voluntary,  and  compares  with 
the  repetitious  bread-earning  morning 
toil,  as  do  the  discursive  meandering  in- 
TestigatiouB  of  children  in  the  woo<^  or 
of  leisurely  shore-going  adventurers  in 
boiUs,  with  the  tr^dmolendinar  (I  defy^ 
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criticism;  thci«  is  both  etymology  and 
authority  for  the  adjective.  Besides,  an 
adjective  I  must  have,  and  could  I  say 
treadmillian?)  routine  of  the  convict. 
At  such  a  time  the  intellect,  unless  over- 
worked to  stupidity,  expands  and  ascends 
as  did  the  liberated  Afrite,  whom  the 
fisherman  freed  fiom  the  brazen  jar  into 
which  Solomon  had  be^w^gled  him. 

3.  Circumstances ;  of  which  First : — ^I 
have  played  three  well-fought  games  of 
chess ;  a  Ginoco  Piano,  a  King's  Bishop's 
Gambit,  and  a  King's  Pawn.  One ;  where- 
of, that  the  intellectual  excitement  ensu- 
ing might  be  of  a  pleasant  complexion,  I 
took  pains  to  be  victor  in  two,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest  did  it.  Second ;  I  played 
a  nocturne  for  piano-forte,  that  a  due 
proportion  of  sombre  fancies  might  be 
evoked  to  mingle  with  the  combative  and 
harshly  vivid  sensations,  remaining  from 
the  violent  strife  over  the  chess-board. 
Third ;  I  partook,  and  still  at  this  pre- 
sent writing,  do  ftom  time  to  time 
rrtake,  of  a  certain  confection,  which 
know  by  experience  to  possess  a 
power  of  pleasurably  stimulating  the 
mental  activity  of  the  judicious  eater.  I 
had  intended  not  to  name  the  luxury, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  covert  ad- 
vertising; and  lest,  too,  I  should  direct 
the  steps  of  some  abstemious  one  to  a 
harmful  pleasure ;  but  that  I  may  shun 
the  still  more  offensive  imputation  which 
I  see  in  the  distance,  of  praising  port  wine 
— or  brandy— or  cordial-drops  (vile  ve- 
hicles of  vile  spedmens  of  vile  fluids !),  I 
must  explain. 

''Chocolate  cream-drops,"  then,  are 
my  "  particular  wanity."  Discovered  by 
chance,  while  wandering  in  the  wildet^ 
ness  of  sweets,  at  Taylor's  or  Thomp« 
son's,  the  imperial  confiture  forthwiUi 
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dethroned  my  preceding  base-bom  idols 
— "  stick-canay,"  lozenges,  '*pipe,"  yar 
nilla  cream,  gum  arable  drops — and  for 
years  has  been  the  sole  candy  of  my 
thoughts.  In  spite  of  a  queer  catalogue 
of  adulterate  matters  from  time  to  time 
discovered,  from  the  list  of  which  in  my 
pocket-book  I  transcribe,  viz.,  "cinna- 
mon; pine  sticks;  hard  coal;  cotton; 
quartz  rock;  sand-stone  ditto;  cheap 
maple  sugar ;  coarse  brown  paper  wads ; 
gum  arabic;  India  rubber  (vulcanized); 
lead  ore;  "  in  spite  of  all,  I  am  yet  en- 
chained by  the  ai-omatic  fragrance,  the 
inappreciable  delicacy  of  flavor,  the  vo- 
luptuous mingling  and  melting  of  perfume 
and  sweet,  and — not  bitter ;  yet  no  other 
word  is  so  near  my  meaning.  By  them 
I  am  enchained ;  and  yet  more  by  the 
mysterious  enlightenment  and  free-flow- 
ing half-inspiration  which  a  moderate  in- 
dulgence in  the  peerless  swoct  breathes 
OTer  the  intellect 

But  I  must  not  diverge  so  far.  All 
this  time  I  am  only  beginning  to  get 
ready  to  commence.  The  confessions  of 
«n  American  Candy  Eater  are  yet  to  be 
written.  Perhaps,  if  nobody  steals  my 
thought,  I  may  some  time  perform  that 
duty.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  given 
the  immediate  circumstances  which  with 
me,  at  present,  are  most  favorable  to 
rapid  and  pleasant  writing. 

"Bad's  the  best  then."  {Quisquis 
loquitur,)  On  that  point,  Quisquis,  there 
are  differenci's  oi  opinion.  I  am  doing 
as  well  as  I  can.  Are  you?  (^Exit 
Quis.  refuted.) 

It  was  not  undesignedly  that  I  said, 
with  quasi  tautological  iteration,  "  begin- 
ning to  get  ready  to  commence."  The 
first,  "  beginning,"  is  done.  The  second, 
"  getting  ready,"  is  an  excursus  into  far 
other  regions  of  thought;  for  whereas 
preface  No.  I  was  a  statement  of  almost 
meckinical  stimuli  to  composition, 

PREFACE  No.  S 

is  to  be  an  endeavor  to  analyze  and  ex- 
plain a  principle  or  group  of  principles 
which  is  or  are  to  account  for  pleasures 
arising  from  the  contemplation  and  naiv 
ration  of  subject-matter,  such  in  spcciflc 
<iharacter  as  the  subject-matter  of  my 
main  discourse,  viz.,  youthful  experien- 
ces, in  themselves  of  no  great  rarity  or 
significance,  but  evoked  into  demiite 
statements  under  the  conditions  con- 
sequent upon  their  long  existence  within 
the  dim  realms  of  the  actor's  memory. 
The  specific  character  of  the  subject,  I 
say ;  not  the  particular  experiences,  nor 
thfiir  contemporary  exterior  circumstan- 


oes ;  but  the  intensified  interest  attach- 
ing to  them,  when  they  are  called  up 
through  the  mists  that  rise  over  the  gulf 
of  fallen  youthfhl  years — seem  as  phan- 
toms of  past  delights,  smiling  to  us  from 
"Cloudland — gorgeous  land,"  across  a 
distance  as  aocesbible  as  the  early  eterni- 
ty of  God. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  pleasure  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are,  I  believe,  two ; 
which  I  shall  number  and  subdivide,  for 
the  sake  of  lucid  arrangement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  The  cotemporary  relations  to  the 
mind  of  the  events  remembered ;  under 
which  I  distinguish 

a.  The  importance  of  any  given  event, 
as  compared  with  the  body  of  experience 
already  collected.  Such  event  is  ]arn;er 
in  comparison  with  such  experience,  than 
any  following  event ;  and  this  proportion 
of  excess  increases  as  the  sum  of  expe- 
rience anteriorly  gathered  diminishes, 
viz.,  towards  birth.    And 

h.  The  impressibility  of  the  mind.  So 
that,  continuing  to  use  the  metaphor  in- 
augurated in  the  word  "  impressibility," 
we  have,  taking  circumstances  a  and  b 
together,  the  notion  of  a  heavy  mass  in- 
fringing upon  a  soft  body,  and  the  result- 
ing idea  of  a  deep  impression. 

This  completes  the  illustrative  analysis 
intended  only  as  to  the  distinctness  of 
the  memory.  It  remains  to  inquire  why 
these  remembrances  (if  not  grievous  in 
themselves),  when  sunmioned  into  the 
court  of  our  present  thoughts,  appear  in 
the  witness-box  so  decidedly  to  possess 
the  favorable  regards  of  the  court,  and  to 
testify  so  invariably  and  so  credibly  to 
the  delightful  nature  of  the  matters  in 
evidence. 

For  this  also  are  reasons  twain,  viz.,  a. 
The  condition  of  the  individual  during  the 
experiences  in  question.  Body  and  m  nd 
are  (comparatively)  pure  and  healthy. 
The  elastic  growth  of  the  physical  frame 
is  not  yet  clogged  or  distorted  by  the  phy- 
siological crimes — the  errors  and  excesses 
in  fojd,  drink,  garment,  work,  play,  rest 
— the  social  son  eries  which  so  often  con- 
jvire  up  clouds  for  luorninf?,  and  gloom  for 
the  noontide,  and  thick  and  early  darkness 
for  the  sunset,  of  the  life  which  dawned 
in  fuiness  of  joy.  A  constitutional  hap- 
piness is  thus  furnished  to  the  mind; 
and  the  inner  light  of  the  glad  young 
soul  bathes  all  the  obiects  along  its 
road. 

h.  A  natural  consequence  (for  I  must 
positively  call  in  my  skirmishers,  and  ad- 
vance the  main  body  of  my  paper)  is,  that 
the  disagreeable  parts  of  our  reooUections^ 
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which  by  vfrtn©  of  onr  youthfhl  power  of 
resistance  to  sorrow,  made  originally  but 
faint  impressions  in  comparison  with  the 
sahent  splendors  of  oar  happiness,  fade 
the  sooner ;  so  that  now,  when  we  look 
upoii  the  pictures  which  are  all  that  is 
left  us  of  jx>uth, 

•Tbe  ihadowB  ill  «r»  ied»** 

and  we  gaze  out  from  among  the  dim  laby- 
rinths of  strife  and  toil  and  yezation, 
within  which  our  manhood  has  so  imper- 
ceptibly become  entangled  and  beset,  to 
sonny  gardens  where  we  went  and  came 
in  safety  and  delight,  neither  knowing  nor 
fearing  evil  or  sorrow. 

There  comes  that  odious  Quisquis  again, 
the  "  sharp  but  vulgar,"  with  an  aphor- 
ism importing  that  '*  much  ruffle  ^  stands 
in  an  iuTerse  ratio,  both  of  quantity  and 
quality,  to  thQ  linen  substratum  in  which 
it  inheres.  He  thinks  that  through  so 
large  a  gate,  the  little  dty  behind  will 
pop  out  and  run  away ;  and  mixes  up  his 
talk  with  absurd  and  incoherent  refer- 
ences to  '*  mountains  "  and  **  mice." 

To  Quisquis  I  answer  thus  (not  stoop- 
ing to  r^:an]  any  charges  of  sophistication 
or  inconsistency,  which  he  may  trump  up 
against  such  answer) ;  that  I  have  wHt- 
t^.  up  to  this  point,  two  distinct  though 
short  treatises ;  and  that  now  I  am  about 
to  commence  a  third,  having  absolutely 
**  BO  connection  with  the  store  above  " — 
DO  relatkin  whatever  to  either  of  the  for- 
mer, either  in  matter  or  manner.  This, 
however,  I  merely  say  to  Quisquis,  with 
whom  I  ^^canna  be  fashed ; "  for  between 
the  reader  and  me,  there  if  something  in 
what  the  fellow  says. 

But  now.  having  "  tarried  a  little,  that 
I  might  make  an  end  the  sooner," 

»  VU  tho  cortaln  that  dudowed  BoigUI  "*— 

I  will  commence,  by  recommencing  the 
narratioQ  which  I  began,  and  of  which  I 
presented  the  central  idea^  ia  the  two 
words  of  my  motto. 

PREFACE  Na& 

There  were  of  two  us  —  Harry  and  I. 
Both  were  "good  hoys  struggling  with 
the  storms  of  fate  "—a  condition  some- 
times known  aa  that  of  suspension  from 
college.  Our  defiign  was,  as  may  already 
have  been  conjectured,  to  "  tramp ; "  our 
direction  northward,  and  the  time  allowed, 
about  five  weeks.  We  computed  that 
within  that  time  we  could  (with  interca- 
lary helps  by  rail  and  stage)  walk  to  Um- 
bagog  Lake  (which  is  near,  oh  ungeogra- 
phiou  rcAder,  to  Canada,  or  the  boundary 
between   New  Hampshire  aad  ilaine^ 


pass  some  days  in  woodland  sports  there 
and  thereabouts,  and  return. 

A  summary  description  of  our  prepara- 
tion and  outfit  will  not  be  superfluous, 
and  may  haply  help  some  adventurous 
pedestrian.  We  considered,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  walk  our  thirty  miles  a  day, 
without  trouble;  and  inasmuch  as  our 
sedentary  collegiate  (and  rusticate)  life 
had  thrown  our  legs  a  little  **  out  of  draw- 
ing.-* we  took  a  course  of  preliminary 
training,  which  in  my  own  case  was 
briefly  as  follows.  I  purchased  the  heavy 
cowhide  boots  in  which  I  intended  to 
travel,  and  gave  them  a  terrible  basting 
with  an  artificial  and  water^defying  com- 
pound, of  which  the  "  great  fundamental 
principles  "  were  India-rubber  and  tallow. 
Them  then,  daily  at  five  a.  m.  I  did  indue, 
and  the  same  from  and  after  the  said  five 
did  diligently  propel  over  distances,  and  at 
speeds,  increasing  from  half  a  mile  on  a 
moderate  walk  to  five  or  six  tniles  on  a 
good  swinpng  trot  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Here  I  will  interpolate  one  caution  to  all 
anteprandial  exercises,  viz.,  to  eat  a  crack- 
er, or  half  a  slice  of  oread,  or  something 
of  that  refreshing  nature,  before  starting. 
This  little  snack  will  marvellously  fortify 
the  stomach,  which  else  would  often  yield 
to  the  combined  effects  of  emptiness  and 
fatigue,  and  so  incapacitate  the  enterprising 
gymnast  both  from  breaking  his  fast,  and 
from  comfortably  doing  his  day's  work. 
At  least  such  is  my  experience. 

While  I  was  thus  coursing  about,  "over 
the  mountain  and  over  the  moor,"  the 
blacksmith  and  trunkmakcr  were  prepar- 
ing me  a  knapsack,  on  my  own  plan,  as 
follows.  1.  A  skeleton  of  stout  steel 
wire,  clasped  together  at  the  comers, 
where  necessary,  such  in  shape  and  size 
as  would  be  formed  by  adapting  the  wire 
to  all  the  edges  of  a  bos  one  foot  high, 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
thick.  2.  A  cover  of  stout  russet  leather, 
sewed  strongly  and  tight  every  where,  ex- 
cept across  one  of  the  longer  narrow  sides 
of  the  sack  which  served  as  a  mouth. 
Over  this  the  leathern  cover  spread  in  a 
flap  which  fell  some  ways  over  the  fur- 
ther edge,  and  was  fastened  by  two  short 
straps,  to  buckles  sewed  upon  the  corres- 
ponding broadside  of  the  sack.  Imagine 
it  in  that  condition,  resting  upon  my 
shoulders,  flap  and  buckles  outward,  ft 
is  sustained  there  by  two  other  straps,  of 
which  each  is  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  of 
that  broadside  of  the  knapsack  which  is 
next  me,  passes  forward  over  the  shoulder 
on  the  same  side,  down,  still  on  the  same 
side,  under  the  arm,  and  buckles  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  saixke  side  of  the  knap- 
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sack  to  which  it  is  sewed.  Cross-belts 
are  a  plague.  The  sack,  arranged  as  I 
have  described,  was  donned  and  doffed 
Diore  quickly  than  a  jacket,  and  sat 
lightly  and  easily  upon  roe. 

In  this  I  stowed  my  travelling  outfit  of 
clothes,  stationery,  and  a  few  materials 
for  making  coarse  artificial  flies. 

Such  had  been  my  preparations;  and 
after  dinner  one  day  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  just  as  I  was  despairing  of  Harry's 
advent  that  day,  and  was  arranging  my 
fishing-tackle  for  a  little  sport  in  the  Con- 
necticut, the  doubtful  steps  of  a  stranger 
came  experimenting  up  the  dark  stairway 
which  led  to  my  room;  a  sharp  knock 
rattled  upon  the  wrong  door,  and,  respon- 
aive  to  my  intuitively  welcoming  shout 
of  •*  Come ! "  Harry  opened,  successively, 
into  a  dentist's  and  an  attorney's  offices, 
tried  the  locked  garret  door,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  found 
an'l  entered  my  room,  and  greeted  me 
Witt  I  a  scientific  sophomoric  howl,  a  short 
war  dance,  and  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
hand. 

Our  costumes  were  wonderful.  Mine 
was  as  follows:  blue  check  shirt,  curious 
antique  coat  and  pants,  black  glazed  cap, 
finished  with  sheath-knife  in  belt  around 
waist.  Harry's,  along  with  mine,  exem- 
plified that  unity  in  variety  which  is  one 
of  the  remotest  and  least  appreciated,  but 
roost  satisfactory  conditions  of  beauty— 
the  beauty,  at  least,  of  arrangemcnL  For 
glazed  cap,  read  chaotic  felt  hat ;  for  blue 
check,  red  flannel ;  and  with  minor  difler- 
ences,  e.  g.,  in  the  wrinkles  of  boots, 
color  and  patches  of  garments,  and  char- 
acter of  knapsack  (in  which  last  regard, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  the 
■teel^rame  gave  me  a  decided  advantage 
over  Harry),  we,  like  "young  Celadon  and 
his  Amelia,"  were  *'a  matchless  par.^ 
That  *•  Celadon,"  by  the  way,  always 
afflicted  me,  by  means  of  the  notion  lurk- 
ing about  it,  that  friend  Thomson  meant 
to  say  "  Caledon,"  which  is  a  much  more 
mouthfiUing  wonl,  but  failed,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  leaving  the  pre- 
sent meaching  trisyllabic,  with  its  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  celery,  celandine,  and  col- 
anders— three  as  wish- washy  and  diluted 
notions  as  we  shall  readily  find. 

Well,  an  hour  or  two  sufficed  to  write 
a  couple  of  letters,  to  pix)cure  a  certain 
amount  of  dollars  and  of  change,  and  to 
bid  a  brief  and  stem  farewell  to  my  dingy 
old  room,  to  the  busy  world  below,  and 
ihe  people  generally  in  that  neighborhood, 
none  of  whom,  so  far  as  my  memory 
■erves  me,  deigned  any  reply.  We  were 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes— a  double  atar 


of  the  first  magnitude— as  we  strolled 
down  Hill-street  to  the  station,  in  a  yery 
Califomian  style,  boot-tops  outside^  knap- 
sacks slung,  sheath-knives  stickmg  vi- 
ciously out  from  our  girdles,  and  fishing- 
rods  in  hand. 

We  went  by  railroad  or  on  foot,  without 
any  very  remarkable  experiences,  by 
Springfield  and  Worcester  to  Meredith 
Bridge,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee.  We  amused  ourselves  in  *  a 
quiet  way  by  entering  extraordinary 
names  upon  the  hotel  registers,  and  bj 
talking  together  of  our  large  Southern 
property,  and  of  the  many  fearful  scenes 
through  which  we  had  passed ;  recount- 
ing fights,  hunts,  and  gambling  adven- 
tures with  a  fluency  and  fulness  of  inci- 
dent and  description  that  set  the  tavern 
loafers  all  agape,  and  produced  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  inquinng  mind 
of  one  postmaster,  in  particular.  It  was 
with  sincere  grief,  as  he  informed  ns  per- 
sonally, that  he  heard  of  our  resolution  to 
depart.  And  his  sorrow  was  a  patriarchal 
one — not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
community  whose  letters  he  handled — as 
if  they  all  were  about  to  lotie  wekx>me 
guests.  Said  he :  '*  We're  a  very  intelli- 
gent community  here — very  intelligenL 
We're  all  fond  of  gathenng  useful  infor- 
mation; and  when  well-informed  stran- 
gers do  visit  U.S,  we  enjoy  their  company 
vary  much.  Couldn't  you  possibly  stay 
a  day  or  two  longer  ?  "     We  couldn't, 

Cibly  !  for  we  were  wondering  already 
the  natives  could  hold  the  enormous 
stories  which  they  bad  swallowed,  and  we 
anticipated  a  reaction,  within  the  sphere 
of  whose  influence  we  did  not  desire  to 
come. 

From  Meredith  Bridge  we  walked  to 
Senter  Harbor,  and  thence,  after  some 
days'  loitering  around  the  lovely  waters 
of  Winnipiseogee,  Squam,  and  Little 
Squam,  not  forgetting  White  Oak  Pond,  a 
feeder  of  the  last,  and  famed  for  great 
pickerel.  But  henceforward  I  shall  qpt 
describe  journalwise  the  daily  course  of 
our  adventures..  I  will  only  reproduce 
the  few  scenes  which  are  clearest  in  my 
memory,  throwing  them,  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  composition  and  arrangement, 
into  short  chapters. 

L— THB  M0T7BTAIS. 

Wk  undertook  the  ascent. of  Mount 
Washington,  from  Crawford's,  before  the 
mountain  paths  had  been  worked  over 
and  set  in  summer  order,  and  without  a 
guide.  We  only  carried  matches^  food, 
tin  eupi^  and  a  small  portion  of  korria 
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New  Hampshire  brandy.  An  hour  or 
two  took  as  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Crawford,  that  mighty  out-sentinel  of  the 
(riant  brethren  of  the  White  Hills,  who 
kt^ps  watch  upon  the  Sac<)  and  its  nar- 
row meadows,  nearest  Crawford's  House ; 
and  there  we  rested  and  looked  about. 
The  deep  narrow  valley  was  behind  us, 
almost  under  our  feet.  All  around  us 
was  a  sea  of  mountain-tops ;  and  among 
them  Mount  Washington  stood  grandly 
up  in  the  north-east,  dark  blue,  flecked 
with  snow  spots,  distant,  dim,  and  cold. 
After  crossing  the  top  of  Mount  Craw- 
ford, the  path  disappeared.  Worn  and 
washed  away  by  spring  torrents,  it  had 
not  yet  received  its  annual  grading ;  and 
we  were  therefore  left  without  other  guide 
towards  the  secrets  of  the  mountains  than 
the  distant  view  of  the  purple  and  white 
diadem  of  their  gigantic  king.  , 

After  consultation  had,  we  determined 
upon  taking  a  *'  bee  line  "  for  our  destina- 
tion ;  and  on  we  went  Up  the  ridge  of 
a  young  mountain  who  had  climbed  the 
shoulders  of  his  big  uncle  Crawford  to 
get  a  look  at  the  world ;  down  the  other 
side,  through  rocks,  bushes;  briers,  and 
bogs ;  into  a  narrow  dell  floored  with  an 
indetinite  depth  of  unstable  boggy  mate- 
rial, which  warned  us  of  the  fate  of  Red 
Ringan's  blackguard  brethren  in  the  bal- 
lad of  Lord  Soulis : — 

*•  We  sUbled  them  8ni«,  In  Tarrat  Malr ; 
We  stabled  them  sure,**  quo*  he. 
*  Bat  ere  we  conld  cross  the  qoaUng  mosSi 
They  all  were  lost  but  me." 

But  we  thumped  across,  and  went  on. 
Then  we  scratched  our  way  through  a 
spiteful  little  forest  of  thick-set  sumach 
bushes  and  alders,  full  of  dead  and  fallen 
sticks  lying  across  one  another  at  all 
angles,  and  making  a  pretty  intricate 
breastwork,  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter with  that  raised  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  in  the  year  of  grace  1758,  in 
front  of  Abercrombie,  as  he  was  advan- 
c'ng  to  the  attack  of  Tioonderoga.  This 
also  we  passed;  and  having  climbed  a 
long  and  steep  ascent,  were  brought  to  a 
stand ;  first,  by  reason  of  great  expendi- 
ture of  breath,  and  second,  by  a  trifling 
chasm  of  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  eighty  or 
a  hundred  rods  wide,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  whose  sides  approximated 
|)erpendicularity  and  fully  attained  angu- 
larity. It  seemed  a  base  vacillation  to  go 
round,  particularly  as  we  did  not  know 
how  far  "round*'  might  be,  since  our 
chasm  turned  a  comer  and  went  out  of 
sight  behind  a  mountain  at  each  end.  so 
that  we  were  nearly  at  the  tip  of  a  vast 
promontoiy.    Neither  could  wo  kope  to 


jump  across.  For  although  a  certain 
Swiss  monk  is  said  to  have  jumped  nearly 
as  far  over  an  unbridged  torrent,  yet 
there  was  a  lady  in  the  case,  which  en- 
couraged him.  He  was,  in  fact,  carrying 
a  damsel  with  whom  he  had  run  off;  and 
was  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  inqui- 
ring friends,  who  pro))osed  to  bury  them 
alive,  after  scraping  his  tonsure  olf  with 
a  blunt  knife,  or  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable in  some  other  good  orthodox 
way.  The  monk,  it  will  be  perceived,  had 
great  inducements  to  jump;  nnd  he  did 
jump,  and  that  to  good  purpose ;  for  he 
got  safe  off  amongst  the  hills  with  his 
sweetheart,  and  is  there  yet,  for  all  I 
know.  But  we  had  for  stimulus,  only 
the  barren  honor  of  climbing  Mount 
Washington,  who  looked  at  us  without 
changing  countenance,  and  apparently 
without  much  interest.  So  reflecting,  we 
resolved  to  climb  unobtrusively  down  tliia 
side  of  the  chastn,  and  up  the  other; 
which  we  did  with  the  loss  of  some  part 
of  our  fingers,  and  of  the  largest  part  of 
our  patience ;  for  the  chasm  seemed  posi* 
tively  to  have  been  put  there  to  trap  UB 
in  particular.  Having  now  accomplished 
this  further  portion  of  our  journey,  we 
did  not  seem  to  have  improved  our  pros- 
pects ;  for  whereas,  before,  we  had  only 
a  chasm  in  front,  a  short  inspection  con- 
vinced us  that  we  were  now  supplied 
with  that  article  all  round,  except  where 
a  ridgy  and  crooked  isthmus  connected 
our  peninsula  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  mis- 
cellaneous mountains,  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  our  route.  Our  new 
position  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view^ 
exceedingly  strong ;  impregnable,  in  factj 
except  to  heavy  artillery  on  the  neighbor- 
ing peaks ;  and  as  we  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  potentate  contemplated 
mounting  batteries  thereupon,  we  might 
consider  ourselves  quite  safe.  But  this 
did  not  further  our  main  object.  Our 
military  position  was  of  no  more  use  to 
us  in  ascending  Mount  Washington,  than 
a  tail  is  to  a  toad.  And  we  now  began 
to  receive  telling  volleys  from  other  bat- 
teries than  those  of  earthly  powers,  name- 
ly, from  those  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  fell 
upon  us,  uncounteracted  by  any  breeze. 

An  inquiry  now  for  the  first  time  sug- 
gested itself,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  ascent.  Abstractly,  the  elevation  of 
our  corporeal  frames  over  certain  rocks 
known  as  Mount  Washington,  did  not 
seem  so  very  distmguished  an  achieve- 
ment Our  way  to  the  summit  was  far 
from  clear.  We  were  on  the  apex  of  a 
hill,  with  an  entire  horizon  of  apices  all 
around  us,  cut  and  split  apart  by  an  in- 
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extricable  tangle  of  vast  and  precipitous 
ravines.  Would  it  not  do  just  as  well  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  rolling  rocks  down 
the  mountain  ?  We  thought  it  would ; 
and  with  considerable  exertion,  dislodged 
two  or  three  huge  ones  of  a  ton^s  weight 
or  more,  and  trundled  them  over.  Thej 
leaped  down  with  yery  little  noise,  falling 
from  rock  to  rock  with  dead  heavy  ihuds^ 
and  striking  out  sparks  and  smoke  from 
every  point  they  hit  Then  we  explored 
our  peninsula,  and  christened  it  Mount 
Washington;  an  act  of  the  same  class 
with  Alexander's  solution  of  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  Charlemagne's  crowning  him- 
self. I  think  it  was  Charlemagne — for  in 
all  three  an  arrogant  yet  noble  in.<;piration 
of  genius  extemporized  the  fulfilment  of 
an  enterprise  otherwise  impracticable. 
Then  we  rested  a  little  ;  resolved  sudden- 
ly, being  rested,  that,  after  all,  we  tcoidd 
reach  the  ^old  original "  Mount  Washing- 
ton ;  rei^rving  the  "  original "  mount,  in 
case  of  failure.  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolve,  we  once  more  set  our  faces  to- 
wards the  calm  brow  of  the  distant  Al- 
pine king,  and  resumed  our  nursery- 
rhyme  progress :     ^ 

"  Heft  we  90  upv  up,  n^ 
And  here  we  go  down,  down,  downj ;. 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
And  here  we  go  roand  and  roandj/' 

Dovrn  in  the  bottom  of  the- first  dcll 
into  which  we  plunged,  which,  at  its 
depth,  was  just  a  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks, 
laid  in  great  steps,  all  slimy  with  trick- 
ling water  and  slippery  moss,  we  found  a 
lovely  little  spring.  It  gushed  out  in  a 
bubbling  spurt  from  a  cleft  under  an 
enormous  "boulder  in  situ,"  as  Harry 
learnedly  called  it,  as  if  it  were  sadly 
squeezed,  under  ground,  and  glad  to  get 
out  as  fast  as  it  could.  And  moreover; 
comparing  our  weariness,  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  hills,  with  the  fresh  earthy 
coolness  of  the  water,  it  certainly  seemed 
colder  than  any  we  had  ever  seen.  We 
lay  down  to  it  Out  came  the  tin  cups, 
more  welcome  than  golden  goblet  to  Sar- 
danapalus  or  Belshazzar ;  and  we  drank, 
then  and  there,  being  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, lying  upon  cold  damp  stone,  and 
under  the  chilled  thick  stratum  of  cold 
air  that  settles  down  in  the  depths  of  such 
ravines,  fifteen  half-pints  of  ice-cold  spring 
water,  I  swallowing  eight — two  quarts — 
and  Harry  seven.  We  qualified  the  fool- 
hardy draught  neither  with  deliberation 
nor  with  brandy.  The  thirst  of  such 
climbing  on  such  days  is  intense;  and 
although  I  fully  recognized  the  danger  of 
sudden  death,  couching  as  it  were  in  the 
dear  depths  of  the  chilly  fouatain,  yet 


cupful!  after  cnpfnll  went  nnsatisiyingly 
down'  my  throat  until  instantaneous  re- 
pletion came  with  the  very  last  swallow. 
Neither  of  us  felt  any  harm  then  or  after- 
wards, but  I  advise  no  one  to  tempt  the 
water  sprites  so  far ;  neither  is  it  other 
than  mysterious  that  even  Our  perfect 
health  and  elastic  physical  forces  did  not 
collapse  on  the  instant.  But  alive  and 
refreshed,  thoughtless  and  thankless,  we 
arose  and  went  on.  We  struggled  for- 
ward for  two  or  three  hours  more, 
approaching  slowly,  but  not  safely,  to  the 
goal  of  our  endeavors.  We  could  see 
more  plainly  the  great  rifts  and  gullies 
leading  up  the  scathed  flanks  of  Moimt 
Washington,  and  the  large  snowdnfts 
remaining  about  his  crest  We  sat  down, 
after  a  time,  wearied  and  exhausted  upon 
a  peak  apparently  about  as  high  as  the 
old  monarch  himself,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  away  from  him,  to 
rest  and  to  gaze.  We  had  risen  so 
high  that  here  and  there  small  clouds 
were  scudding  along  the  mountain-side 
below  us,  and  we  even  passed  through 
one  which  swept  by  us — a  cold  transitory 
mist — on  its  windy  chase  up  the  hills;. 
and  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  clear  bright 
sunshine  was  cold  and  piercing.  We  sat^ 
however,  in  the  indifferent  stupidity  of 
extreme  fatigue,  an  hour  or  two,  until  the 
sun  was  well  down  the  western  sky.  and 
behind  a  great  bank  of  clouds  which  had 
bet-n  gathering  in  the  horizon.  Then  we 
came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  for  us  was  to  get  back  to  the 
tavern  again  as  soon  as  possible.  So, 
chilled;  stiff,  hungry  and  tired,  we  rose 
and  attempted  to  return ;  but  fell  forth- 
with into  an  ambush  set  against  us  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air.  which 
quickly  reduced  the  scope  of  our  thoujihts 
from  distant  enterprise  to  immediate 
safety.  We  had  been  delighting  ourselves 
with  watching  the  gathering  of  the  cluu<is 
around  the  great  central  peak.  Edd\  iiig 
and  intervolving,  vast  fleecy  hosts  now 
deployed  and  manoBuvred  upon  its  inac- 
cessible flanks.  Sometimes  they  swept 
on  in  long  unbroken  line,  hiding  all  the 
summit.  Again,  they  opened  out,  and 
plunged  down  and  away  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  leaving  the  grim  old  king  in  his 
dark  repose,  alone.  But  this  magnificent 
display  operated  as  a  **reconnoisance  in 
force,"  to  occupy  the  attention  of  us 
travellers  in  front,  while  the  true  and 
dangerous  attack  came  upon  us  in  flank. 
As  we  gazed  in  delight  upon  the  thicken- 
ing storm  battalions  around  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  monarch,  the  air  grew  damp 
and  cold  around  us.  The  slanting  remains 
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of  Kun-ligbt  fitded  into  deep  shadow.  The 
light  troops  of  a  vast  army  of  dense  mists 
sweeping  low  over  our  beads,  came 
shutting  off  the  last  light,  and  even  as  we 
looked  in  wonder,  the  wonder  faded  into 
fear,  as  the  main  oodj  of  the  cloudy  host 
charged  npon  us.  It  was  a  cold  thick 
fog ;  the  coldest  and  solidest  I  ever  felt ; 
Apparently  filled,  indeed,  with  little  par- 
ticles of  snow,  which  smote  upon  our  thin 
summer  clothing  and  chilled  us  through 
and  through  in  an  instant.  Thicker  and 
thicker  it  poured  post  in  interminable 
Tolumes.  taking  our  remaining  strength 
away  with  the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  and 
our  courage  with  our  strength.  We 
thought,  in  this  perplexity,  to  follow  the 
ridge  on  one  of  whose  summits  we 
were,  downwards,  and  to  grope  our 
way  out  to  the  valley  of  the  Saco  by 
following  the  fall  of  the  ravines.  We 
4X)uld  not  see  twenty  feet.  The  dark- 
ness, as  the  sun  fell,  momently  increased. 
Our  little  local  recollections  haying  been 
frightened  away  by  the  mist — thorough- 
ly bt'fugged  in  a  double  sense — we  had 
quite  forgotten  which  way  the  ridge 
sloped  downwards.  Haying  followed  it 
some  distance  in  one  direction,  and  com- 
ing to  an  ascent,  we  concluded  that  we 
were  going  wrong,  and  went  the  other 
way.  Undertaking  this  time  to  be  per- 
severing, we  kept  on  until  we  got  fairly 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  our  rest- 
ing-place, followed  one  or  two  cross 
ridges  which  offered  a  fallacious  prospect 
of  leading  us  somewhither,  and  just  as 
night  fell,  were  thoroughly  lost,  colder, 
wearier^ungrier  and  more  scared,  than 
ever.  We  could  not  now  see  a  step  \  and 
moreoyer,  had  been  for  an  hour  stum- 
bling and  eyen  fidling,  from  the  weakness 
of  excessive  fiitigue.  But  we  dared  not 
sit  or  lie  down,  lest  the  numbing  sleep 
of  the  frost-cloud  should  take  our  lives 
away  on  its  white  cold  wings.  So  we 
even  betook  ourselves  to  quadrupedal 
progressions.  We  crawled  cautiouslr 
along,  lowering  each  hand  and  knee  with 
a  separate  care,  to  avoid  cuts  and  scratch- 
es, and  feeling  out  forward  into  the 
gloom,  which  seemed  to  press  close  upon 
our  eyelids,  so  dense  and  palpable  was  it. 
We  spoke  to  each  other  xx>ntinually,  lest 
we  should  become  separated.  Over  and 
over  again  I  put  forth  my  hand  for  the 
next  step,  and  upon  quietly  dropping  it, 
found  nothing  under  it  That  was  a  sign 
that.  I  was  within  six  inches  of  some  pre- 
cipice. Then  I  called  a  halt,  and  cau- 
tiously advanced  one  foot  over  the  brink« 
If  I  could  reach  a  footing  below,  we 
crawled  down;  if  not^  we  coasted  along 


the  edge,  or  tried  another  course.  Oyer 
how  many  hundred  feet  of  sheer  descent 
I  may  have  hung  by  the  slippery  hold  of 
one  hand  and  one  knee— over  what  dark 
and  empty  depths,  floored  wit^  edged 
and  pitiless  ledges  of  teeth,  of  sharp  pri- 
meyal  stone,  I  put  out  helpless  hand  or 
foot  into  the  ghastly  gloom — ^I  know  not, 
nor  do  I  care  to  know.  But  the  help- 
lessness of  the  unseen  gesture  yet  burdens 
my  memory.  It  has  often  haunted  my 
rest  For  years,  if  any  slight  disorder 
superinduced  a  dreaming  condition,  I  was 
in  dreams  at  intervals  driven  by  cold 
mists  or  yiewless  winds,  through  inter- 
minable chasms  walled  up  to  heaven, 
where  I  saw  that  seeking  gesture  repeat- 
ed to  infinity.  Over  every  ledge  would 
then  be  put  forth  a  helpless  hand ;  point- 
ing to  me,  clutching  at  the  thick  mist 
holdmg  wide-spread  fingers  stretched 
stiffly  out,  sweeping  slowly  hither  and 
thither^  yibrating  up  and  down  in  frantic 
indecision ;  indicating  dreadful  variations 
npon  the  solitary  theme  of  utter  and  des- 
perate loss  and  helplessness. 

So  we  wandered ;  until  it  became  eyi* 
dent,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  be- 
fore, if  we  had  reasoned  deliberately,  that 
we  should  shortly  become  absolutely  un- 
able eyen  to  crawl,  and  should  then  of 
necessity  fidl  over  a  crag,  or  stiffen  and 
die.  We  therefore  felt  about  for  a  sofl 
rock;  and  havii^  found  one  which,  if  not 
actually  soft,  was  at  least  rather  smoother 
than  most,  and  moreover,  a  little  shelter- 
ed from  the  wind-driven  frost-fog,  we 
slept  and  watched  alternately,  in  miser- 
able five  or  ten  minute  snatches,  until 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night; 
spending  the  time  allotted  to  watching 
in  thrashing  the  arms  aboutL  kicking^ 
stamping,  and  the  other  dolefm  manoeu- 
yres  which  are  useful  in  fighting  against 
severe  cold  and  overpowering  drowsi- 
ness. At  last,  after  an  indefijoite  quan 
tity — it  might,  so  for  as  my  perception  of 
the  passage  of  time  was  concerned,  haye 
been  a  week — of  wretched  dozing  and 
waking,  the  last  detachment  of  the  dread- 
ful fog  scudded  over  us.  The  moon  and 
stars  shone  out,  most  glorious  and  wel- 
come to  behold.  We  drained  the  re- 
mainder of  our  brandy,  summoned  the 
remainder  of  our  strength,  and  resumed 
our  last  plan  of  getting  out  of  the  moun- 
tains by  following  the  fidl  of  the  water- 
courses. We  climbed,  with  many  falls 
and  much  danger,  aU  stiff  and  chilled  as 
we  were — hardly  retaining  any  sensation 
beyond  our  elbows  and  luiees,  and  arti- 
culating only  with  difficulty— down  into 
a   rayine,  along  whose  lowest  rift  we 
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Btumbled,  sometimes  in  shadow  and 
sometimes  in  the  unciertain  gleam  of  the 
moonlight,  but  free  at  least  from  the 
deadly  cold  and  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  terrible  frost-fog. 

Our  scheme  was  successful.  After 
Beveral  hours'  wandering,  we  finally 
came  out^  at  late  break£ftst-time,  upon  a 


narrow  meadow  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saoo,  a  little  above  Crawford's  House. 
A  day's  rest  sufliced  us  to  repair  dam- 
ages. As  for  Mount  Washington,  people 
who  want  to  ascend  it^  may.  ^or  my 
own  part,  I  don't  think  it  any  thing  to 
boast  of. 


(To  b«  Contlaiied.) 


WEST   POINT   AND    CADET   LIFE. 


I  BELIEVE  in  mountains  »  In  elec- 
trician's phrase,  they  are  *•'  sharp 
points  "  which  gently  lead  down  to  earth 
the  sublimities  of  heaven.  They  are 
God's  standing  protests  aprainst  mammon 
worship  and  all  other  calf  idolatries.  In 
the  deep  and  benevolent  recesses  of  crea- 
tive mind,  New  York  and  Wall-street 
were  surely  foreseen,  ftnd  thus  came  into 
existence  the  wondrous  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  Hudson  valley,  with  its  Pali- 
sades, Highlands  and  Cattskills !  Had 
God  thought  as  Wall-street  thhiks,  He 
would  have  made  no  such  vast  tracts  of 
unsalable  land  so  convenient  to  market. 
Mr.  Croesus  wouldn't  give  "  tliat "  for  a 
hundred  Dunderbergs  and  Round-tops: 
indeed  he  thinks  quite  contemptuously  of 
the  mountain- maker  for  such  a  thriftless 
waste  of  ground-room.  Poor  Croesus ! 
he  should  study  the  physiognomy  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  dried  cats,  if  he  would  see  a 
physical  type  of  his  spiritual  self. 

Most  profoundly  did  I  believe  in  moun- 
tains on  that  beautiful  day  in  June  184-, 
when  the  steamboat  Albany  bore  me  for 
the  first  time  past  the  frownine  steeps  of 
Butter  Hill  and  Crow's  Nest.  During  the 
previous  winter  my  studious  seclusion  at 
a  reputable  country  academy  haul  been 
suddenly  invaded  by  the  tidings  that  a 
cadet  appointment,  unsolicited  and  un- 
dreamed of  by  myself,  had  actually  been 
issued  in  my  unknown  and  humble  name, 
mnd  that  this  weighty  summons  demand- 
ed instant  acceptance  or  rejection.  Now 
be  it  known  that  my  nineteen  sober  sum- 
mers, spent  in  miscellaneous  farm  work, 
had  revealed  to  my  consciousness  no  clear 
mspiration  of  martial  fervors,  nor  was  the 
military  profession  clothed  in  any  senti- 
mental fat»cinations  for  my  rustic  and 
quiet  tastes.  But  I  procured  a  copy  of 
that  modern  edition  of  the  Institutes  of 
Lycurgus.  known  as  the  Military  Acade- 
my Regulations,  and  soon  mastered  tliis 


elaborate  code  in  all  its  Draconian  severi- 
ty. Overpersuaded  and  with  many  mis- 
givings, I  at  last  decided  to  accept ;  thus 
hoping  at  least  to  become  well  educated. 
Then  came  the  sad  severance  of  sacred 
home  ties,  and  those  stirrings  of  the  inner 
depths  with  which  Youth  launches  forth 
on  life's  tossing  ocean.  The  stage,  the 
canal-boat,  the  railroad  and  the  steam- 
boat, in  turn  expended  their  energies  in 
accumulating  the  long  miles  which  sepa- 
rated me  from  home  and  its  ever-dear  in- 
mates. From  mother  to  step-mother  was 
I  journeying,  when  first  the  rugged  gran- 
ite walls  of  the  Highland  gorge  frowned 
down  upon  my  eager  eyes  with  that  cold, 
hard  frown  which  they  have  worn  through 
the  last  four  ages.  Break-Neck  Hill,  Bull 
Hill,  Butter  Hill  and  Crow's  Nest,  brood 
in  silent  quaternion  over  the  peaceful 
Hudson,  as  if  in  some  mnemonic  reveiie 
of  those  Titans  whase  giant  stren;rth  clave 
asunder  their  native  union  "in  the  old 
time  before.-'  During  this  dream  of  the 
ages,  a  scanty  investiture  of  scrub  trees 
has  "  mellowed  the  shades  on  their  shaggy 
breasts,"  and  the  dark  lichens,  in  hardy 
legions  have  encamped  over  the  bald 
rocks,  blackening  their  primal  feldspathic 
blush  into  the  similitude  of  rude,  unsha- 
ven monurchs.  Unused  to  mountains  in 
my  gently  undulating  birth-land,  I  gazed 
with  fluttering  heart  on  these  silently 
speaking  Memnons,  so  reminisci  nt  of  that 
primeval  dawn  when  the  sons  of  mom- 
mg  sang  their  chorus  of  creation.  These 
rugged  battlements  rose  before  my  mind 
both  as  monuments  and  as  symbols. 
Their  severe,  unchastened  outlines,  their 
unimpressible,  self-collected  granite  rigi- 
dity, their  seeming  consciousness  of  a 
mission  knowing  no  to-day  nor  to-morrow, 
their  sublime  aspirings  and  deep  down 
foundations  ;  all  spoke  to  me  of  that  now 
visible  Sparta  whereof  I  was  about  be- 
coming a  conscript  son.    Thus  stricken 
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with  awe  did  I  tread  that  shore,  sinoe  eo 
fiuniliar. 

West  Point  is  about  fifty-three  miles 
froTii  New  York,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  angle 
or  f)ohit,  elbowing  the  Hudson  into  the 
sharpest  curve  of  its  entire  navigable 
course.  A  plain  of  about  160  acres,  ele- 
Tated  over  150  feet  above  the  river,  crowns 
this  point  wnile  the  limiting  bluffs  and 
slopes  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge  offer 
many  beautiful  clusterings  of  foliage  and 
outlooking  granite  spurs,  to  greet  the  river 
Toyager.  On  the  plain  is  the  Academic 
Hall,  the  Chapel,  Hospital,  Library,  Cadet 
Barracks,  and  Mess  Hall,  the  houses  of 
the  Professors  and  officers,  and  the  open 
area  for  military  evolutions.  Under  the  hill 
to  the  northwest  lies  tlie  quarter  known 
as  Caniptown.  which  consists  of  the  sol- 
diers' barracks  and  the  various  small  tene- 
ments demanded  by  the  motley  academic 
retainers  of  all  minor  degrees.  In  the 
rear  or  to  the  west,  the  plain  is  shut  in 
by  a  range  of  hills.  Mount  Independence 
being  just  abreast  and  wearing  old  Fort 
Putnam  as  its  head-d^ess.  About  a  mile 
west,  Rt'doubt  Ilill  rises  still  higher,  and 
between  this  and  lordly  Crow's  Nest  winds 
the  valley  threaded  by  the  Canterbury 
road.  Across  the  river  is  Constitution 
Island,  crowned  with  fort  ruins  and  the 
house  of  Queechy's  authoress.  Fort 
Montgomery  is  about  six  miles  helow  the 
Point  and  is  accessible  by  a  delightful 
route,  joltings  excepted.  So  much  for 
topography. 

Now  a  word,  partly  of  counsel,  relative 
to  Cadet  appointments.  ''  How  can  I  be- 
come a  Cadet  ?  "  is  a  question  very  prone 
to  arise  in  a  "  young  American's "  mind 
when  stirred  by  fifes  and  feathers.  Briefly 
thus.  For  each  Congressional  District 
one  Cadet  is  allowed,  whose  appointment 
is  practically  in  the  gift  of  the  Represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  that  District 
Contingencies  considered,  a  vacancy  occurs 
about  once  in  three  years  for  each  district 
So.  querist  your  appointment  depends 
first,  on  there  being  a  vacancy  for  your 
District  and  secondly,  on  your  worthy  or 
unworthy  M.  C.  The  President  makes 
twelve  appointments  at  large  each  year, 
but  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  do 
not  hope  to  be  one  of  his  elect.  And  be 
not  over-sanguine  on  any  score,  for  it  is 
said  that  during  the  Mexican  war,  nearly 
ten  thousand  applications  were  made 
during  a  single  year,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. Appointments  all  come  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  a  formal  ap- 
plication should  be  made ;  but  your  M. 
C.  really  selects  for  appointment    Now 


a  far  more  vital  question  for  yon  to  con- 
sider is  whether  you  we  Jit  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Of  ninety-six  Cadets  appointed  in  the 
class  of  1840,  only  twenty-five  graduated, 
and  generally  only  from  a  half  to  a  third 
of  those  first  appointed,  ''  doff  the  Cadet 
to  don  the  Brevet"  The  Surgeon's  ex- 
amination often  signifies  exeunt  for  a 
dozen  neophytes,  and  as  many  more  ex- 
hibit such  idiosyncracies  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, orthography  and  arithmetic,  that 
the  unsympathizing  Academic  Board 
quietly  remands  them  back  to  citizen- 
ship. Then  comes  the  January  examina- 
tion, when  the  algebraic  wrecks  are  con- 
signed, in  fearful  numbers,  to  the  paren- 
tal underwriters.  So  too  in  June  and 
January,  even  to  the  last,  the  ill-bil lasted, 
the  weak-helmed,  the  mal-adapted,  are 
singled  out  from  among  their  stouter  fel- 
lows, and  with  stem  justice  are  banished 
from  seas  too  rough  for  them.  The  mar- 
tial aspirant  should  consider  these  thmgs 
before  becoming  a  Cadet,  and  remember- 
ing well  that  Cadetship  is  no  mere  holi- 
day training,  no  refined  peacock  ism.  but 
a  four  years  of  discipline  to  body,  mind 
and  heart  severer  by  far  than  any  other 
educational  course  in  our  land  involves. 
But  if  a  sentiment  of  vigorous  manhood, 
a  courage  patiently  to  endure  present 
trial  for  future  good,  and  above  all,  if 
an  orderly  zeal  for  intellectual  culture  and 
hardihood  are  living  facts  in  his  nature, 
then  I  know  not  how  else  a  youth  can 
become  so  much  a  man,  as  by  a  West 
Point  education. 

I  cannot  but  feel  an  involuntary  pity 
for  the  ncw«cadet  who  is  just  landing  at 
the  old  wharf,  where  a  sentinel  is  in  wait- 
ing to  conduct  him  to  the  Adjutant's 
office,  there  to  record  his  entrance  on  he 
knows  not  what — small  and  great  tribu- 
lations. The  poor  fellow  has  just  leil  the 
endearments  of  home,  and  by  a  rapid 
transition  has  now  become  a  stranger 
among  the  mighty  hills.  But,  worst  of 
all,  instead  of  receiving  kindly  hospitality, 
he  becomes  for  a  time  one  of  an  inferior 
caste,  towards  whoiH  too  often  the  finger 
of  derision  Ls  pointed,  and  over  whom  the 
fourth  class  drill-master  fiourishes  with 
too  snobbish  zeal  his  new-bom  authority. 
Once,  too,  he  was  deemed  a  {bit  subject 
for  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes,  often  coarse 
and  witless;  which  disgusting  heathen- 
ism. Heaven  be  praised  !  is  pas.sing  more 
and  more  under  ban,  and  is  now,  (  be- 
lieve, laudably  loathed  as  ungentlemanly 
by  the  cadets  themselves.  Then,  too,  to 
be  called  '^  a  conditional  thing."  '*a  thing," 
and  *'  a  plebe "  in  slow  promotion  ;  to  be 
crowded  fire  in  a  room,  with  the  floor 
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and  a  blanket  for  a  bed ;  to  be  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  squad-drilled  in  "eyes  ri(;ht" 
and  *;  left  face,"  in  *•  forward  march,"  and 
in  the  intricate  achievement  of  ''about 
face ; "  to  be  drummed  up,  and  drummed 
to  meals,  and  drummed  to  bed.  all  with 
arithmetic  for  chief  diversion ;  this  is  in- 
deed a  severe  ordeal  for  a  young  man 
who  is  not. blessed  with  good  nature  and 
good  sense,  but  with  these  excellent  en- 
dow inunts  it  soon  and  smoothly  glides  on 
into  a  harmless  memory. 

Folks  are  found  who  contend  that 
"West  Point  is  a  hotbed  of  aristocracy, 
where  caste  and  titles  rule.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  exhibit  to  such  an  one  the  un- 
uniformed  new  class,  presenting  a  line  of 
about  one  hundred  young  men  of  all 
types,  at  least  in  externals.  Side  by  side 
are  seen  the  flabby  Kentucky  jean  and 
the  substantial  Yankee  homespun,  the 
ancient  long-tailed,  high-cn)].ired  coat  of 
the  I'armer's  boy,  and  the  exquisite  fit  of 
the  fashionable  New  York  tailor.  The 
hands  inured  to  work  dangle  in  contact 
with  the  unsoiled  fingers  of  a  diplomatist's 
son,  or  of  the  petted  scion  of  an  F.  F.  V. 
After  the  examination  for  admission,  all 
these  external  distinctions  vanish,  and 
the  Cadet  Quartermaster  receives  in  store 
a  most  singular  assortment  of  exuvi^E, 
Jolly  Billy  Too  ten !  I  wonder  if  that  vivid 
green  coat  in  which  you  so  outshone  the 
very  beetles,  still  exists  in  that  all-re- 
ceiving, naught-surrendering  receptacle ! 
From  some  chance  rumors,  I  much  fear 
that  times  have  since  been  when  poor 
Tooten  has  needed  that  green  chrysalis  of 
his  short-lived  plebeship,  for  very  warmth's 
sake. 

It  is  surely  the  fault  of  the  President 
and  M.  G.s,  if  the  Cadet  appointments 
are  aristocratic;  and  examination  into 
the  antecedents  of  several  classes  of  cadets 
have  actually  shown  the  reverse  to  be  the 
fact,  as  determined  by  the  circumstances 
and  occupations  of  their  parents.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  truly  democratic 
than  the  total  obliteration  of  all  hereditary 
prestige  which  characterizes  the  academic 
admmistration,  and  the  social  opinion  in 
the  corps.  I  have  known  two  President's 
grandsons,  two  proteges  of  General  Jack- 
son, several  sons  of  Secretaries,  and  other 
high  functionaries,  found  deficient  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  deficient; 
and  I  have  known  heads  of  classes  ex- 
alted ab  aralrOj  simply  for  their  superior 
merits.  Before  me  lies  a  little  volume 
by  a  Vermont  farmer's  son,  who  success- 
fully competed  for  the  headship  of  his  class 
with  a  talented  son  of  Ilenry  Clay ;  and 
this  but  illustrates  the  real  course  of 


events  in  this  respect  The  history  of 
the  Academy  consistently  and  uniformly 
shows  that  class  standing  is  governed,  aa 
far  as  possible,  by  actual  proficiency  and 
con'luct.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  cardinal 
feature  of  all  decent  democracy;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  at  West  Point  only  thai 
this  simple  principle  can  rule  educational 
policy,  since  elsewhere  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  station  cannot  be  absoldtcly 
banished  or  neutralizied.  Thanks  to  their 
common  pay,  their  uniform,  their  ct)m- 
mons,  and  their  regulated  barrncks, 
cadets  must  fare  essentially  alike.  Their 
pay  was  originally  ^28  per  month,  but 
G«»ncral  McKay,  that  veteran  hijrgler  of 
Ways  and  Means,  succeeded  in  clipping 
$4  per  month  from  their  short  coat- 
tails,  with  the  natural  effect  of  loading 
graduates  with  debt,  if  they  have  not 
wealth  or  wealthy  relatives.  Thu<5  a  blue 
Ii<rht  of  democracy  has  almo.st  made 
wealth  essential  to  cadetship;  and  now 
tliat  roast  beef  and  cadet's  gray  are  so 
uppish  in  their  tendencies,  I  see  not  how 
a  poor  boy  can«go  through  the  Academy, 
without  incurring  an  indebtedness  iu 
some  private  channel,  which  must  operate 
sadly  to  his  after  detriment.  Cadet  pay 
ought  now  to  be,  at  the  very  lea^t.  .^35 
per  month,  to  maintain  that  broa<l  and 
invaluable  equality  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  social  strata  whence 
cadets  are  derived. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  of  sqtiad  drills, 
and  the  §afe  passage  of  his  candidate  ex- 
aminations, the  '* thing"  becomes  a  full 
fledged  "plebe,"  and  assumes  the  Cadet 
uniform.  Happy  day  on  which  he  sheds 
the  motley  badges  of  his  rude  probation, 
and  when  the  last  black  coat  vanishes 
from  the  daily  marches  of  the  gray  bat- 
talion— that  "  fiery  mass  of  living  valor, 
rolling  on  " — to  tea !  Cadet's  gray  is  a 
peculiar  fabric,  well  known  in  the  realms 
of  dry-g-oodsery ;  and  its  color  is  such  a 
felicitous  average  of  all  the  besul lying 
contingencies  of  real  life,  that  it  never 
shows  dirt,  even  when  threadbare.  Ex- 
cellent solution  of  a  mighty  problem! 
Long  may  it  remain  untouched  by  inno- 
vating zeal,  and  may  the  bell-buttoned 
brevity  of  the  Cadets'  coat-tail  never 
cast  shorter  shadows !  The  calculus  of 
variations  has  of  late  been  freely  applied 
to  the  army  uniforms,  Proteus  acting  as 
tailor  general.  Hence  we  say.  with  feel- 
ing and  emphasis,  esto  perpetua  of  Cadet's 
gray,  bell -shaped  buttons,  black  cord, 
white  drilling,  and  all.  But  alas  for 
headgear,  if  genius  have  no  better  inspira- 
tion in  reserve !  For  full  dress,  the  Cadet 
first  wore  a  cumbrous  scale-decked,  bell- 
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crowned  hat ;  then  the  leathern  top  fire- 
bucket  hat  with  woollen  pompon.  For 
undress,  the  two-lobed  leathern  bellows- 
cap  prevailed ;  then  the  leathern  top-cap, 
with  the  duck-bill  yisor;  and  then  the 
present  edifice  of  cloth.  Decently  to  in- 
Test  army  heads,  has  giyen  still  greater 
trouble;  And  the  protracted  incubations 
of  several  army  boards,  after  one  or  two 
mddleH,  hatched  that  oblique  conic  frus- 
tum, which  is  now  reigning,  and  which 
cannot  full  to  strike  terror  to  a  foe.  If 
our  Genios,  and  Genins,  and  Genii  gener- 
ally come  not  to  the  rescue,  the  next 
change  may  be  to  benr  headed,  or  bare- 
headed, oT  a  la  **  headless  horseman." 
Sartor  Resartus  needs  a  new  chapter. 

Cadet  life  has  two  phases,  essentially 
distinct,  involving  separate  agencies  and 
experiences,  and  requiring  separate  ex- 
positions :  these  are,  first,  the  miliiary ; 
^id  second,  the  academiCj  or  student 
life. 

The  corps  of  Cadets  usually  numbers 
about  250,  and  is  organized  into  a  bat- 
talion of  four  companies,  all  officered  by 
Carlets.  Over  these  is  the  Commandant 
of  Cadets,  a  lineal  army  captain,  who  is 
the  immediate  military  head  of  this  bat- 
talion ;  also  four  lineal  army  lieutenants, 
commanding  the  four  companies,  as  As- 
sistant Instructors  of  Tactics.  The  Cadet 
first  class  furnishes  the  requisite  Cadet 
captains  and  lieutenants;  the  second  class, 
the  sergeants ;  and  the  third  class,  the 
corporals ;  while  all  other  cadets  (four 
statf  ofiScers  excepted)  serve  indiscrimi- 
nately as  privates.  Squad  drills  are  con- 
ducted by  fourth  or  third  class  Cadets, 
generally  the  corporals;  company  drills, 
by  the  Assistant  Instructor  in  Tactics; 
and  battalion  drills,  by  the  Commandant 
of  Cadets,  or  an  as.sistaut  In  ordinary 
roll-calls,  in  marching  to  meals,  &c.,  the 
Cadet  ofScers  officiate  alone.  This  orga- 
nization prevails  for  all  infantry  instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  regulation  of  camp 
and  barrack  police.  For  artillery  in- 
struction, for  cavalry,  for  fencing,  and  for 
academic  instruction,  special  arrangements 
are  ordered,  on  the  basis  of  classes  and 
class  rank. 

Between  the  20th  and  25th  of  June 
comes  the  annual  marching  into  camp, 
this  being  pitched  on  the  N.£.  portion  of 
the  plain.  The  examination  being  ended, 
the  first  class  having  graduated,  the  old 
third  class  being  gone  on  furlough,  and 
all  the  clas.ses  being  duly  promoted,  then 
comes  the  flitting.  Orders  are  published 
at  parade  to  pitch  the  tents  and  march 
into  camp  at  a  stated  hour,  vacating  all 
the  barrack-rooms ;  which  orders  provoke 


such  a  stampede  of  tables,  buckets,  chairs, 
trunks,  mattresses,  &c.,  to  the  now  vacant 
recitation  rooms,  that  a  first  of  May  in 
Gotham  is  comparatively  tame.  In  Con- 
gressional phrase,  the  *' wasp-waisted 
Tampyres."  in  committee  of  caryatides, 
crown  their  heads  with  tables,  and,  sigh- 
ing for  unattainable  wheelbarrows,  work 
on  with  such  vigor,  that  in  two  or  three 
hours  the  barracks  contain  only  iron  bed- 
steads, and  accoutrements  hanging  on  the 
gun-racks.  Before  breakfast,  the  camp 
ground  is  laid  out,  and  the  tents  erected, 
by  the  quickened  diligence  of  their  future 
occupants.  At  the  indicated  hour  the 
signal  sounds,  the  companies  are  formed 
and  marched  into  the  parade  ground, 
when  the  battalion,  with  the  band  play- 
ing and  colors  unfurled,  marches  to  its 
new  home. 

The  encampment  consists  of  eight 
rows  of  tents,  two  to  each  company,  open- 
ing on  four  streets,  or  camping  grounds ; 
and  a  broad  avenue  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  The  tents  of  the  company 
officers,  and  of  the  Instructors  of  Tactics, 
are  pitched  opposite  their  respective  com- 
panies, and  the  Commandant's  marquee 
IS  placed  centrally  down  the  broad  avenue. 
The  guard  tents,  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  camp.  A 
chain  of  six  or  eight  sentinels  surrounds 
the  camp  ground  day  and  night.  The 
guard  consists  of  three  reliefs,  which  walk 
post  in  turn,  through  the  twenty -four 
hours,  for  which  each  guard  is  detailed. 
This  detail  is  drawn  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible from  the  four  companies,  and  guard 
duty  recurs  once  in  from  three  to  five 
days,  making  it  really  quite  hard  work 
for  those  not  inured  to  it.  That  direful 
sound  of  the  corporal,  pounding  on  the 
tent  floors  with  the  butt  of  his  musket, 
and  bawling,  **Turn  out,  second  relief!" 
tears  most  frightful  rents  in  the  blessed 
garment  of  sleep,  which  settles  down  so 
gently  on  the  poor  weary  plebe,  while  he 
dreams  of  home  and  mother.  On  waking 
to  the  hard  reality,  he  rubs  his  eyes, 
snatches  his  musket,  adjusts  his  cartridge- 
box,  and  quietly  takes  his  place  among 
the  eight  martyrs. 

When  the  relief  is  duly  marshalled,  it 
is  marched  by  its  corporal  around  the  line 
of  posts,  each  sentinel  challenging  the 
longed-for  delegation  with  a  fierce  *'  Who 
comes  there?"  as  though  he  thought 
them  horse  marines  at  least.  The  cor- 
poral responds,  ''  friend,  with  the  counter- 
sign," which  cabalistic  word  being  de- 
manded, the  corporal  advances  and  whispers 
it  over  the  sentinel's  bayonet  point; 
whereupon,  he  so  rises  in  the  sentinel's 
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esteem,  that  the  Utter  quietly  yields  his 
post,  and  falls  in  at  the  rear  of  the  relief. 
This  round  completed,  the  eight  patriots 
seek  the  solace  of  the  tent  floor,  stoutly 
hoping  that  the  officer  in  charge  will  keep 
his  distance,  and  not  require  a  turn-out  of 
the  guard  for  moonlight  inspection.  Walk- 
ing post  promotes  meditation.  To  pace  No. 
5  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  when 
shadows  mottle  the  distant  mountain 
slopes,  and  seem  to  sleep  undercover  of  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  old  Fort  Clinton, 
when  steamboats  are  rippling  the  glowing 
waters  of  the  placid  Hudson  below,  and 
locomotives  are  dashmg  wildly  along  the 
railroad  across  the  river,  when  the  white 
tents  glow  softly,  and  the  quiet  stars 
shine  tremblingly;  there  is  in  all  this 
enough  to  stir  whatever  of  tender  m<>- 
mories.  high  purposes,  ambitious  longings, 
and  refined  sensibilities,  may  dwell  in  the 
sentinel's  deepest  nature.  Or  when  a 
sultry  day  has  rounded  to  a  close,  and  the 
storm  spirit  has  piled  up  his  black  cloud 
fleeces  m  the  Highland  gorge,  and  on  the 
crest  of  Crow's  Nest,  when  the  rush  of 
battle  comes,  and  the  glowing  lightning 
fitfully  reveals  the  snowy  tents,  wildly 
flapping  in  the  rushing  blast,  as  if  terror- 
stricken  at  the  deep  roUmg  thunders,  and 
the  quick  alternations  of  vivid  light  and 
solid  darkness ;  scarce  can  soul  of  sentry 
be  so  dead,  as  not  then  to  be  moved  and 
awed  before  sublimity  so  transcendent. 
To  be  roused  by  i?uch  storms  from  sleep 
under  a  tent ;  to  see  the  very  threads  of 
canvas  flash  into  view,  when  the  burnihg 
liglitnings  leap  through  the  air  above; 
and  to  fancy  the  electric  arrow  speeding 
to  the  bayonet  points  of  the  muskets 
standing  at  his  head ;  this  is  among  the 
cadet's  magnificent  experiences,  and  quite 
compensates  for  a  wet  blanket,  or  a 
deluged  locker. 

During  the  encampment,  there  are  two 
daily  parades,  one  at  8  a.  m..  and  one  at 
sunset,  when  the  corps  is  drawn  up  in 
line,  and  the  band  challenges  the  voices  of 
the  III  I  is.  Besides  this,  there  are  three 
drills  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
long,  one  being  before  breakfast,  one  in  the 
forenoon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
of  the  classes  are  practised  in  the  artillery 
manual,  some  in  riding  and  fencing; 
and  the  first  class  begins  artillery,  reci- 
tations, digests,  pyrotechny.  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  fires  heavy  guns 
and  mortars.  To  ride  around  a  ring  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  before  breakfast,  with 
stirrups  crossed,  and  on  a  hard-trotting 
horse,  gives,  in  my  judgment,  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  purgatorial  mysteries,  than  can 
be  derived  from  all  the  creeds  and  cate- 


chisms. Our  riding-master  was  m>  Ikr  a 
homcBopathist,  that  if  ring-riding  chafed 
us  raw.  he  kept  us  ring-riding  til]  all  was 
well  again.  Perhaps  he  took  his  idea 
from  the  scratched  eyes  in  Mother  Gooseys 
epK. 

To  the  late  Joel  R.  Poinsett  i.%  in  great 
part  due  the  honor  of  procuring  horses  at 
the  Military  Academy  for  instruction  m 
riding,  light  artillery,  and  cavalry  prac- 
tice. When,  at  Palo  Alto,  Duncan  so 
splendidly  illustrated  the  power  of  train- 
ing and  skill  in  giving  effect  to  this  arm, 
he  unconsciously  asserted  a  claim  on  our 
national  gratitude  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett. This  statesman  appreciated,  as 
Secretaries  of  War  are  not  wont  to  do, 
what  were  the  real  defects  and  wants  of 
our  service ;  and  his  wide  observation  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  services,  enabled  him 
to  know  and  apply  the  legitimate  reme- 
dies. The  value  of  the  West  Point  in- 
struction in  equitation  and  light  artillery, 
has  already  beien  exhibited  on  many  fields, 
where  it  '•*  saved  the  day."  Surely  no 
head  with  brains  in  it,  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  good  management  of  a  light  battery 
requires  great  skilL  and  long  training; 
nor  can  its  great  efficacy  then  be  reason- 
ably questioned.  So  it  is  with  most, 
branches  of  military  service,  that  requires 
special  knowledge  and  training;  and  in 
war,  moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of 
deficient  skill,  is  downright  bungling, 
and  the  useless  waste  of  x  human  lives. 
Hence,  we  say,  thanks  to  Mr.  Poinsett, 
and  to  any  other  who,  like  him,  eft'ectively 
fosters  military  skill,  and  takes  care  not 
only  to  know  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
to  foreknow  and  pre-form  the  oncoming 
future. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  cadet  is  a 
warrant  officer  of  the  army,  occupying  a 
special  grade  from  which,  on  graduating, 
he  is  promoted  to  that  of  brevet  second 
lieutenant,  just  as  a  lieutenant  is  promoted 
to  be  captain.  He  is  under  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  and  in  several  instances, 
cadets  have  been  as.signed  to  active  fiela 
duty  in  their  grade.  His  education  involves 
a  contract  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army 
four  years  after  graduating ;  and  in  fact, 
he  remains  during  life  continuously  in 
service,  unless  dismissed,  or  until  he  re- 
signs, and  his  resignation  is  duly  accepted 
at  the  War  Department.  The  result  is, 
a  body  of  highly  educated  military  officers, 
and  the  preservation  of  military  science  in 
our  midst.  Napoleon  called  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  '*'-  the  hen  that  laid  him 
golden  ^gs;"  our  Military  Academy, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  has  given  many 
golden  eggs  to  the  coimtry.     Without  itj 
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oor  ann y  would  have  become  another 
political  lazaretto,  where  a  depraved  ex- 
ecutJTe  ooald,  and  would,  quarter  its  im- 
portimate  ecavengers  and  plaoe-begging 
lazzaronif  until  it  would  become  an  unen- 
darable  stench  in  the  national  nostrils. 
Already  has  patronage  so  far  debased  our 
goverament,  as  to  grieve  all  honest  p  itriot- 
ism ;  and  were  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
marine  corps,  to  become  like  the  custom* 
houses  and  post-offices,  but  parts  of  a 
huge  machinery  for  political  perversion 
and  party  warfare,  better,  far  better,  were 
it  at  once  to  disband  them  all,  and  leave 
hostile  emergencies  to  be  encountered  as 
they  could.  Skill  could  not  exist  in 
Ruch  amorphous  aggregates;  while  political 
gangrene  would  diffuse  itself  from  them 
over  the  whole  body  politia  Such  a 
result,  hitherto  obviated,  let  us  hope  will 
Dot  be  realized ;  but  rather  let  us  trust, 
that  until  the  blessed  day  when  wars  shall 
cease,  skill  and  education  may  continue 
to  be  characteristica  of  our  army  and 
navy. 

About  the  28th  of  August  the  encamp- 
ment is  wont  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
oorps  returns  to  barracks.  An  illumina- 
tion of  the  camp  usually  takes  place  on  the 
CTening  before  it  is  broken  up.  and  the 
convolutions  of  the  "  stag  dance"  are  ex- 
hibited on  the  parade  ground,  with  a 
fervor  and  vivacity  outdoing  an  Indian 
war  dance.  This  curious  cross  between 
the  shuffle  ani  the  quadrille,  is  a  frequent 
evening  diversion  of  the  cadet  camp.  It 
is  performed  by  twenty  or  mo^e  cadets, 
vho  gyrate  among  rows  of  candles  stuck 
along  the  ground,  cadendng  their  movo- 
ments  by  the  low,  miiffl^  rattle  of  a 
druDiy  presenting  a  very  pandemonium- 
like  picture.  In  the  olden  time,  the  prao- 
tioB  was  for  the  corps  to  leave  West 
Pobt  during  the  encampment  and  make 
long  marches  into  the  adjoining  States ; 
bat  this  usage  has  long  been  relinquished. 
Some  say  to  save  money;  but  others 
declare  that  the  cadets  were  too  prone  to 
make  merry,  and  run  riot  during  this 
periodKal  enlargement :  perhaps  both  are 
right  The  scene  presented  during  the 
striking  of  the  tents  is  quite  lively  and 
picturesque.  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
day,  all  private  property  of  the  cadets 
(their  blankets,  ck)thing,  Ac),  is  carried 
by  them  to  the  rooms  assigned  them  in  the 
harracks,  leaving  in  camp  only  their  mus- 
keU  and  6iU  dress.  At  the  fixed  hour, 
''tiie  general  beats,"  and  aU  fly  to  their 
posts,  waiting  three  t^>s  on  the  large 
^nm.  At  the  first  tap,  all  except  the 
Qonier  tent  cords  are  cast  loose,  and  the 
(ioa  wtUidnwn  J  at  thfi  aecond,  the  oomer 


cords  and  pins  are  loosed,  and  the  tent 
gathered  into  the  tent  poles,  which  are 
hoisted  out  and  so  steadied,  that  at  the 
third  tap.  all  the  tents  instantly  ^o  down 
in  concert,  and  woe  to  any  **  unlucky  Joe" 
who  fails  to  complete  the  prostration  at 
the  moment  The  tents  are  folded  and 
piled;  the  companies  are  formed,  and 
taking  their  stacked  arms,  are  m  irched  to 
the  parade ;  the  commandant  then  nmrches 
the  batulion  back  to  the  barrack  parade, 
and  the  encampment  is  no  more. 

Turning  now  from  these  slight  skelches 
of  the  cadet's  military  life,  let  us  dwell 
somewhat  on  his  academic  or  student  life. 

The  cadet  course  of  studies  is  of  four 
years'  duration,  and  four  classes  compose 
the  corps;  the  first  class  being  the  one 
highest  in  rank,  while  the  new  cadeu  com- 
pose the  fourth  class.  Each  class  is 
divided  into  convenient  sections  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  for  instruction  in  each 
of  its  special  branches  of  study,  the  first 
cadet  on  each  section  roll  being  its  squad 
marcher,  and  being  held  responsible  for 
its  attendance  and  deportment  The  re- 
citation hours  are  sounded  by  a  bugle, 
when  the  sections  for  the  hour  are  formed 
at  the  barracks,  their  rolls  are  called,  and 
they  are  marched  to  the  Academic  Hall 
bv  their  several  heads  or  squad  marchers. 
The  section  instructor  is  there  in  waiting 
for  recitation,  and  on  receiving  the  squad- 
marcher's  report  of  attendance,  he  sends 
three  or  more  cadets  to  the  blackboard, 
to  discuss  the  propositions  he  announces 
to  each,  for  which  purpose  they  procx>ed 
to  place  their  diagrams  or  algebraic 
analysis  on  the  board.  Another  is  called 
up  and  questioned  on  the  lesson,  until  one 
of  those  at  the  board  is  ready,  who.  on 
being  called,  first  enunciates  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  discussed,  then  gives  a  con- 
densed analysis  of  the  demonstration  or 
discussion,  and  then  gives  the  full  demon- 
stration, discussion,  delineation,  or  descrip- 
tion, with  direct  reference  to  his  analysis 
or  diagrams.  Last  of  all  he  reaches  his 
Q.  £.  D.  or  finis,  and  then  his  instructor 

Srooeeds  to  examine  him  on  such  points  as 
e  has  slighted  or  omitted,  and  on  subjects 
connected  with  that  discussed.  The 
method  of  recitation  in  moral  science, 
law,  &c,  where  blackboards  are  not 
used,  is  closely  analogous  to  the  above. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  recitation 
system  proceedsjon  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cadet  understands  his  lesson  beforehand. 
The  instructor's  functions  are  rather  to 
make  sure  of  the  cadet's  thorough  and 
accurate  knowledge,  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies^ and  to  amplify  his  conceptions^ 
than  direotly  to  teach  him  the  subject 
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matter  of  the  ]e5;son.  He  also  enforces 
that  orderly  and  lucH.  exposition  and  ar- 
rangement which  make  knowledge  sys- 
tematic, connected,  and  communicable  in 
the  learner's  mind.  He  requires  ac- 
curacy of  language,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  recitation  forms,  and  of  section- 
room  decorum,  matters  far  more  impor- 
tant in  education,  than  they  are  usually 
conceived.  Three  sides  of  the  section 
rooms  are  blackboarded.  or  rather  the  hard 
finished  plastering  is  painted  black,  for  a 
breadth  of  some  five  feet  and  a  trough  for 
chalk,  sponges,  scales,  and  pointing  rods, 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  this  blackboard. 
Each  cadet  writes  his  name  over  hia 
work,  and  when  called  upon  to  recite, 
assumes  "the  position  of  the  soldier," 
until  he  wishes  to  refer  to  his  work  on  the 
board,  when  he  does  so  with  a  pointer. 
It  is  a  matter  worth  some  trouble  and  ex- 
ertion, to  ensure  a  becoming  personal 
deportment  and  style  in  recitation,  and  to 
suppress  the  vague,  nervous  gyrations, 
rockings  and  fumblings,  which  too  often 
deform  the  manners  of  undisciplined 
students. 

The  instructor  marks  each  recitation 
according  to  his  estimate  of  its  quality  as 
referred  to  a  scale  of  valuation  ranging 
from  three,  the  maximum,  for  perfect,  to 
zero,  the  minimum,  for  a  total  failure. 
Experience  gives  great  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  this  scale,  and  probably  two  expe- 
rienced teachers,  recording  independently, 
would  in  most  instances  agree  within  a 
quarter  or  a  half.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  these  marks  are  aggregated,  and  on 
Monday,  after  dinner,  the  cadets,  especially 
the  doubtful  "  plebes,"  crowd  the  hall  of 
the  adjutant's  office,  where  the  weekly 
class  reports  are  posted,  eager  to  see  the 
official  estimate  of  their  doings  during  the 
last  week.  Happy  the  successful,  as- 
piring genius,  who  sees  in  a  "  max  for 
the  week,"  a  cheering  assurance  that  he 
will  be  *'  amongst  the  five,"  or  possibly  at 
the  head  of  his  class ;  and  wretched  the 
poor  weakling  who  sees  a  long  line  of 
symmetrical  zeros  proclaiming  ore  rotun- 
do,  that  he  is  clean  deft,  and,  beyond  per- 
adventure,  "  homeward  bound."  The  re- 
citation marks  for  the  whole  course  are 
aggregated  at  the  January  and  June  ex- 
aminations, and  are  mainly  decisive  of  each 
cadet^s  numerical  standing  in  that  course. 
The  custom  of  frequent  and  thorough  re- 
views prevails ;  each  individual's  success 
on  the  final  or  general  review  being  criti- 
cally observed  and  considered  in  making 
out  the  standing,  as  greater  weight  justly 
attaches  to  the  final  and  permanent  con- 
quest of  a  course  than  to  the  earlier  reci-> 


tations.  The  final  examination  also  has 
some  efiect  By  combining  all  these  ele- 
ments a  definite  order  of  standing  is  made 
out  in  each  branch,  and  a  general  standing 
is  deduced  after  each  examination,  from 
the  combined  special  standings,  including 
standing  in  conduct  The  graduating 
standing  is  deduced  by  counting  all  the 
standings  of  the  several  courses,  each 
course  entering  with  an  established 
weight.  Mathematics,  philosophy,  engi- 
neering and  conduct  count  three  hundred 
each,  as  a  maximum;  while  chemistry, 
ethics,  &c.,  count  from  two  hundred  to 
one  hundred  each,  as  a  maximum.  The 
aggregate  numbers  from  the  special  stand- 
ings of  each  cadet  of  a  class,  arranged  in 
descending  order,  give  their  class  standings. 

Recommendaticins  for  the  several  army 
corps  and  arms  are  g:overned  by  the  order 
of  graduating  standing,  and  also  the  priori- 
ty of  army  commissions  of  the  same  date. 
liOT  the  corps  of  engineers,  only  the  high- 
est graduates  are  recommended,  and 
frequently  too.  none  are  so  recommend- 
ed; the  order  of  recommendations  is 
thus:  Corps  of  engineers,  corps  of  topo- 
g[raphical  engineers,  ordnance  corps,  ar- 
tillery, infantry,  dragoons  and  mounted 
rifles.  As  a  consequence  of  this  aca- 
demic system,  and  because  these  reoom- 
endations  are  uniformly  acted  on,  each 
cadet  is  the  keeper  of  his  own  destinies, 
so  far  as  his  capacity  makes  success  prac- 
ticable :  thus  he  is  most  efiectively  stimu- 
lated to  dihgence  and  good  conduct,  as 
well  by  his  hope  of  higher  army  rank  and 
of  a  choice  of  corps,  as  by  his  strictly  in- 
tellectual ambition  and  personal  character. 
Some  cadets  regard  the  academic  course 
as  a  trial  to  be  endured  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  commission,  while  others  more 
justly  regard  army  life  as  an  obligation 
to  be  redeemed  in  payment  ibr  their  aca- 
demic education. 

The  element  of  conduct  which  enters 
with  such  effective  weight  in  the  general 
standing  of  cadets,  is  chiefly  a  result  of  the 
numerous  military  and  police  regulations. 
All  petty  offences  and  delinquencies,  such 
as  late  at  roll-call,  rusty  belt  plate,  shoes 
not  blacked,  inattention  at  drill,  room  not 
swept  at  a  stated  hour,  using  tobacco, 
neglect  of  duty  or  of  study,  and  many 
others  of  like  quality,  are  all  reported,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  if  no  sufficient  excuse 
is  rendered,  a  certain  number  of  dement 
from  one  to  eight  is  given  for  each.  Stwad- 
ing  in  conduct  results  inversely  from  the 
total  demerit,  and  the  graduating  conduci 
standing  involves  all  the  demerit  of  ths 
four  years.  A  cadet  is  dismissed  when 
he  receives  over  two  hundred  demerit  in  » 
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year,  and  monthly  reports  of  standing  and 
eondnct  are  regularly  sent  to  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  each  cadet.  These  circum- 
stances give  so  much  miportance  to  or- 
derly conduct  and  the  avoidance  of  de- 
merit as  to  render  highly  effective  the 
disciplinary  system  thus  sustained,  though 
it  is  not  without  serious  objections  and 
difficulties,  especially  in  feeble  or  martin- 
et hands.  The  necessity  resting  on  cadets 
of  reporting  their  felJows,  and  even  their 
rooru-mates,  is  often  highly  disagreeable, 
and  produces  at  times  violent  retchings 
of  cuiiscienoe  and  of  friendship.  It  is, 
however,  fair  and  aboyeboard,  and  when 
justly  acted  out^  it  is  certainly  far  better 
than  any  substitute  now  known,  the 
very  trials  of  faith  and  virtue  belonging 
t>j  ir,  usually  resulting  in  much  enduring 
goo.1. 

The  course  of  mathematics  extends 
thr>u:rh  the  fourth  and  third  class  years, 
and  is  very  thoroughly  taught.  It  em- 
braces geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra^ 
descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shad- 
ows, perspective,  analytical  geometry,  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  and  sur- 
veying. Tho  text-books  used  are  those 
of  ProC  Davies,  except  the  analytical  ge- 
ometry and  calculus  of  Prof.  Churchy  his 
successor  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Assisted  by  six  army  ofSoers,  detailed  for 
this  duty,  Prof.  Church  is  contributing 
his  yearly  quota  towards  supplying  the 
great  lack  of  mathematical  training  among 
iLs.  A  better  teacher  in  every  sense  could 
scarcely  be  found,  than  this  vivacious,  lu- 
cid, patient  and  persevering  expounder  of 
the  science  of  quantity.  He  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  happy  faculty  of  clearly 
communicating  knowledge  and  of  ferret- 
ing out  the  exact  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
student's  mind.  The  French  system  of 
machematical  instruction,  which,  from  the 
Bemouillis,  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  to 
Cauchy,  Poncelet  and  La  Verrier,  has 
maintained  that  mathematical  superiority 
which  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the 
land  of  friYolities  and  fashions.  That  sys- 
tem, which  alone  is  systematic,  has  at 
West  Point  been  found  fully  to  vindicate 
its  fame  and  pre-eminence.  The  substitu- 
tion of  general  methods  and  investigations 
for  fragmentary  and  tentative  problem 
solving,  is  a  mathematical  reform  still 
incomplete  in  this  country,  and  one  which 
has  chiefly  emanated  from,  and  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by,  West  Point  instruc- 
tion and  graduates.  The  duties  of  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point  were 
performed  by  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Banon,  corps 
of  engineers,  from  1802  to  1807  ;  by  F.  K. 
Hassler,   from  1807  to  1810;  by  Capt 


Alden  Partridge,  in  fl813 ;  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  from  1813  to  1820;  by  Maj.  D. 
B.  Douglass  from  1820  to  1823 ;  by  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  from  1823  to  1837.  and 
since  then  by  Prof.  Albert  E.  Churcn. 

The  course  regularly  succeeding  mathe- 
matics, in  order,  is  that  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  runs 
through  the  second  class  or  third  year  of 
cadetship.  It  embraces  mechanics,  op- 
tics, acoustics,  magnetism,  and  astronomy. 
Professor  Bartlett's  Mechanics,  Optics, 
and  Acoustics,  Gummere's  Astronomy, 
and  Davis's  Magnetism  being  used  as 
text  books.  Mathematics  are  constantly 
applied  to  the  great  physical  problems  of 
this  course,  and  are  made  the  familiar 
tools  for  their  discussion  and  solution.  In 
sound  mechanical  instruction,  we  are 
sadly  deficient,  as  a  nation,  and  on  this 
department  of  the  Mihtary  Academy  has 
hitherto  rested  a  large  responsibility  in 
laboring  to  meet  this  need.  Our  few  good 
physical  investigators  owe  much  to  this 
course;  yet  far  too  few  are  those  who 
come  forth  from  its  influence  both  fur- 
nished and  eager  for  the  high  pursuits  of 
philosophy.  The  living  soul  and  spirit 
of  philosophy,  the  profound  consciousness 
that  grandeur  and  noble  designs  lie  em- 
bodied in  material  nature,  the  glowing 
spiritual  torch  which  fires  the  train  of 
philosophic  research,  and  animates  all 
vigorous  independent  eflbrts  more  deeply 
to  fathom  Nature's  storehouses ;  all  this 
we  fear  is  crushed  out  by  the  rigors  of 
routine  instruction  and  of  mathematical 
precision.  To  use  mathematics  as  tools, 
without  becoming  slaves  to  their  austeri- 
ties, to  fill  the  soul  itself  with  the  poetic 
glories  and  inspirations  of  eternal  nature, 
to  gather  in  all  treasures  of  knowledge, 
as  precursors  of  further  progress — this 
is  to  form  the  mind  for  prosecuting  natu- 
ral philosophy  of  the  highest  type.  While 
the  rigors  of  mathematical  analysis  should 
not  l^  abated,  an  access  of  more  genial 
faith  and  hope  in  nature,  as  the  vast  sub- 
stantial entity,  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
and  with  it  that  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
research  which  is  its  legitimate  ofl^spring. 
The  Military  Academy  can  and  ought  to 
coutribute  more  than  it  yet  has  done  to  this 
kindly  fostering  and  glowing  pursuit  of 
general  natural  philosophy :  let  it  give  us 
more  Baches,,  Nor  tuns,  Mitchels,  and 
Baileys.  Professor  Bartlett,  who  now 
fills  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy,  is  a 
man  of  high  attainments.  He  has 
strongly  grasped  the  great  mathematical 
instruments  of  research,  and  the  grand 
foundation  principles  of  mechanical 
science.     In  practical  astronomy  he  is 
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well  versed,  and  would  use  with  profit 
the  fine  transit  instrument  and  mural 
circle  which  he  has  mounted,  and  the 
equatorial  he  hopes  for,  were  it  not  that 
an  overstrung  nervous  system,  once  vic- 
timize<l  to  a  comet,  conspires  with  regular 
class  duties,  and  with  writing  text-books, 
to  bar  his  ambitions  and  capacities.  This 
professorship  has  been  held  by  Colonel 
Jared  Manstield,  from  1812  to  182«  ;  by 
Professor  Edward  H.  Courtonay,  from 
1828  to  1834;  and  since  by  Professor  W. 
H.  C.  Bartlett 

Next  in  order  socoeeds  the  department 
of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  in  rank 
the  highest  of  the  academic  courses,  and 
occupying  the  last  or  first  class  year. 
Professor  Mahan's  text-book  on  Civil 
Engineering,  and  his  lithographed  notes 
on  machines,  stone-cutting,  and  architec- 
ture, with  six  weeks  spent  in  mechanical 
drawing  compose  the  civil  course.  The 
military  coarse  embraces  Professor  Ma- 
han's tt-eatiseS  on  Field  Fortification,  and 
on  Outi)0sts,  with  his  lithographed  notes 
on  jwrmanent  fortifications,  on  their  at- 
tack and  defence,  on  mines,  strategy,  &c., 
with  six  weeks  of  military  drawing.  This 
is  coupled  with  field  instruction  in  prac- 
tical engineering  during  the  encampment, 
when  ponton  bridges  are  thrown,  saps 
run,  fiisciiies,  gabions,  sap-rollers,  &c., 
made.  These  operations  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct department,  and  a  company  of  sap- 
pers, miners,  and  pontoneers,  assist  in 
their  execution.  The  previous  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  training  comes 
directly  in  play  during  this  crowded 
course  of  eiigmeering,  and  these  branches 
are  thus  presented  to  the  mind  in  their 
important  practical  bearings,  and  in  their 
direct  utilities.  The  inestimable  value 
even  of  this  single  year's  instruction,  may 
be  mferred  from  the  highly  distinguished 
part  borne  by  West  Point  graduates  in 
the  great  American  and  foreign  works  of 
engineering  which  ther  have  directed  or 
assisted.  McNeal,  VVhistler,  Brown, 
Swift.  Sidell,  Bigelow,  Meigs,  and  the 
other  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  who 
have  practised  civil  engineering  on  the 
great  works  of  improvement  characteriz- 
mg  the  age,  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  economical  and  judicious  construo- 
tion,  and  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  our  railroads  and  canals,  that  the  na- 
tion has  by  them  alone  been  far  more 
than  compensated  for  all  the  Academy 
has  cost.  The  instruction  in  military  en- 
g;ineering  has  served  to  quicken  the  mili- 
tary capacities  of  all  arms  of  our  service, 
to  furnish  our  officers  generally  with  a 
store  of  essential  knowledge  as  to  princi* 


pies,  materials,  and  combinations,  besides 
afford jng  to  all  a  safe  initial  impulse  and 
direction  for  the  prosecution  of  Iheir  sfje- 
cial  studies.  Its  value  in  giving  delibera- 
tion, precision,  and  effect  to  military  ope- 
rations, has  been  exemplified  on  the 
various  battle-fields,  where  sixt^^-nine 
graduates  have  laid  down  their  lives.  To 
i^rofessor  D.  H.  Mahan  peculiar  praise  is 
due,  for  his  zealous  amassment  of  im- 
portant knowledge,  for  his  devotion  of 
rare  abilities  to  duty,  and  for  his  sterling 
good  sense,  during  his  protracted  task  of 
transplanting  and  rendering  native  the 
vast  resources  of  European  engineering 
and  military  science.  His  brilliant  studies 
at  Metz  at  once  gave  him  the  mastery  of 
French  military  engineering,  and  they 
have  already  borne  much  fruit  His 
predecessors  were  Captain  A.  Partridge, 
from  1813  to  1816;  Professor  Claude 
Crozel,  from  1817  to  1823  ;  Professor  D. 
B.  Douglass,  from  1823  to  1831. 

In  1838,  after  the  poet  Dr.  Pcrcival, 
the  botanist  Dr.  Torrey,  and  th«i  geologi- 
cal W.  F.  Hopkins,  had  served  on  details 
as  acting  Professors,  the  full  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  was  created,  and  Lieut.  J.  \V. 
Bailey  was  appointed  to  the  post  he  still 
fills  with  such  high  distinction.  Hia 
kind,  modest  manners,  his  delicate,  high- 
toned  nature  have  always  greatly  ^dear- 
ed  him  to  his  pupils,  as  his  numerous 
and  felicitous  microscopic  researches  have 
won  for  him  a  high  scientific  repute 
among  all  votaries  of  natural  history  in- 
vestigation. Were  there  no  Dr.  Leidy 
in  Philadelphia,  we  could  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  Pro£  Bailey  is  the  American 
Ehrenberg,  but  between  two  such  kings 
of  Liliput  life,  who  can  determine! 
Chemistry  is  studied  by  the  several 
classes ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology  by  the 
first;  Kane's  Chemistry,  Dana's  xMin- 
eralogy,  and  Hitolicock's  Geology  being 
the  text-books  used.  The  vast  augmen- 
tation of  materials  and  principles  in  each 
of  tl^ese  sciences  and  their  consequent 
increase  of  importance  have  not  been 
ignored,  but  the  limited  time  bestowed 
on  their  study  cramps  the  course  down 
to  so  elementary  ft  character  as  to  pre- 
vent that  formation  of  adepts,  which  is 
so  desirable.  Should  a  fifth  academical 
year  be  added,  chemical  and  geological 
science  ought  to  be  prominent  gainers. 

The  department  of  Geography,  Histo- 
ry and  Ethics  dates  to  1818,  the  chap- 
lain being  by  law  professor.  The  in- 
cumbents have  been  Kev.  Thomas  PictoiL 
from  1818  to  1825 ;  Rev.  C.  P.  McU- 
Tftine   (since    Bishop    of   Ohio),   fioia 
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1825  to  1827;  Rev.  Thomas  Wirner, 
from  1828  to  1838 ;  Rev.  Jasper  Adams, 
from  1838  to  1840;  Rev.  M.  P.  Parks, 
from  1840  to  1846;  and  Rev.  W.  T. 
Sprole  since  1847.  It  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Logic,  Moral  Sci- 
ence, and  international  and  constitutional 
Law,  and  extends  through  ^he  fourth  and 
fiffst  class  years.  This  course  is  almost  the 
sole  instrument  employed  in  subjugat- 
ing cadets  to  the  humanities  and  graces 
of  mental  culture.  Its  extent  and 
scope  are  now  far  below  the  just  de- 
mands of  a  well-balanced  education,  and 
though  lately  much  enlarged  in  range 
and  academic  weight,  it  undoubtedly 
still  remains  the  least  scholarlike  and 
creditable  department  of  the  Academy. 
It  never  can  be  what  it  ought  so  long  as 
the  Chaplain  is  ej:  officio  Professor  of 
Ethics;  especially  while  the  President 
fills  the  chaplaincy  irrespective  of  the 
real  requirements  of  the  position  and  of 
the  wishes  of  all  concerned.  The  politi- 
cal Boanerges,  fluent  in  such  stump  ethics 
as  please  presidential  ears,  does  not  of 
necessity  shine  in  expounding  Kent, 
Whately,  Wayland  and  Blair.  The 
truth  seems  evident  that  a  good  chaplain 
is  not  likely  to  excel  as  a  professor,  and 
some  of  the  best  etliical  professors  would 
be  forlorn  chaplains.  This  monstrous 
conjunction  has  resulted  practically  in 
poor  preaching  and  worse  ethics  and  law. 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  liberty 
undergo,  in  common,  a  wretched  asphyx- 
ia at  West  Point,  tlirough  the  prevalent 
lack  of  regard  for  private  rights  in  com- 
pelliugy  as  an  official  duty,  the  attendance 
of  officers  and  cadets  on  chapel  services, 
under  severe  penalties,  thus  forcing  them 
to  hear  whatever  Nancyism,  fulmination, 
stupidity,  or  theological  distraction  it 
may  please  the  chapl^  to  deal  out  He 
is  sure  of  his  audience,  come  what  will, 
for  it  is  bravely  marched  to  the  chapel, 
in  sidearms.  according  to  regulations. 
West  Point  ideas  of  religious  liberty  be- 
long either  to  the  age  before  John  Locke, 
or  to  that  millennium  which,  being  come, 
"  Othello's  occupation  is  gone." 

The  department  of  Drawing  includes 
a  two  years'  course  corresponding  to  the 
third  and  second  classes.  Topography, 
human  figure,  crayon,  sepia  and  water- 
color  landscapes  and  views,  are  succes- 
sively practised  for  six  hours  a  week. 
Drawing  from  nature,  designing  and  lec- 
tures chake.no  part  of  the  course.  Per- 
spective and  mechanical  drawing  are 
taught  in  the  mathematical  and  engineer^ 
ing  courses.    The  drawing  course  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  useful,  even  as  it  is,  and  many 
cadets  attain  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing,  but  very  much  is  lacking  to 
make  even  the  time  applied,  prolific  in 
the  best  results.  There  is  no  genial  in- 
fusion of  the  principles  of  design,  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  no  initiation 
into  art  as  such,  but  only  a  dry,  hard 
copyism  of  model  drawings,  line  by  line, 
and  shade  by  shade.  Drawing  from  na- 
ture, designing  from  subjects  supplied  or 
chosen,  lectures,  reviewmg  the  historv. 
principles  and  spirit  of  art,  all  indeed 
which  could  kindle  a  spark  of  enthusiasm 
or  love  for  art,  as  a  divinely  ordained 
language  of  the  soul,  is  sedulously  es- 
chewed, and  in  its  stead  the  dull  medi- 
ocrity of  6opjdsni,  the  soulless  addition 
of  line  upon  hne  prevails  in  an  unbroken 
continuance.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
by  any  means  to  make  all  Cadets  ar- 
tists ;  but  were  a  living  system  of  in- 
struction introduced,  a  far  higher  appre- 
ciation of  art  might  be  generally  stimu- 
lated, and  those  possessing  natural  artist 
capacities  could  be  supplied  with  prin- 
ciples and  precepts;  which  by  a  true 
enthusiasm  would  be  made  abundantly 
fruitful  in  after  years,  amid  the  changes 
of  army  life.  The  spiritual  jejuncDess  of 
cadet  education  is  such  that  the  enno- 
bling influence  of  living  art  can  ill  be 
spared.  The  Drawing  teachers  have  been 
C.  E.  ZoBller,  from  1808  to  1819 ;  Thomas 
Gimbrcde,  from  1819  to  1832;  Charles 
R.  Leslie,  from  1833  to  1834,  and  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Weir  since  1834. 

The  department  of  French  embraces  a 
course  of  grammar,  exercises  and  trans- 
lation, extencXng  through  the  fourth  and 
third  class  years.  This  is  the  only  lan- 
guage now  studied,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Spanish  will  be  introduc- 
ed, if  a  five  years'  course  is  established, 
since  the  increasing  contact  between 
army  officers  and  those  speaking  only 
Spanish,  makes  this  addition  of  consider- 
able practical  importance.  The  fact  that 
the  standard  works  in  military  science 
are  chiefly  in  French,  makes  instruction 
in  this  tongue,  quite  essential  to  an  offi- 
cer. This  department  was  under  the  De 
Massons  from  1804  to  1825,  of  Prof. 
Claudius  Berard  from  1815  to  1846,  and 
since  then  unddr  Prof.  H.  R.  Agnel,  the 
present  peculiarly  skilful  and  successful 
teacher. 

The  department  of  Infantry  Tactics  has 
been  filled  entirely  by  details  from  the 
army,  Bvt.  Maj.  Robert  S.  Garnet  being 
the  present  commandant  of  cadets.  The 
same  instructors  who  have  military  charge 
of  the  corps  and  its  component  companies, 
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also  give  academic  instruction  in  Scott's 
Infantry  Tactics  to  tlie  first  class.  Should 
the  course  be  extended,  they  might  with 
great  advantage  give  lessons  in  military 
law,  a  branch  now  wholly  neglected ;  or 
their  subject  might  enter  the  ethical  law 
course. 

The  department  of  Artillery  and  Cavalry 
embraces  instruction  in  light  and  heavy 
artillery  practice  and  tactics,  in  cavalry 
tactics,  in  riding,  broadsword  and  fencing 
exercises,  and  its  duties  are  distributed 
through  the  entire  four  years.  The  aca- 
demic course  of  artillery  embraces  the 
light  and  heavy  artillery  manual  and  evo- 
lutions. Thiroux's  treatise  on  artillery 
and  lithographic  notes  on  powder,  cannon, 
projectiles  and  pyrotechny  ;  theory  and 
practice  being  admirably  combined.  In- 
struction in  ridmg,  broadsword  and  fencing 
practice,  is  so  diffused  through  the  period 
of  academic  studies  as  to  provide  healthful 
exercise  and  physical  training  at  all 
terms ;  an  advantage  of  the  highest  order, 
even  as  a  means  of  promoting  that  general 
mental  health,  requisite  for  intellectual 
success.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
still  greater  perfection  and  amplification 
may  yet  be  given  to  these  physical  ele- 
ments, and  that  higher  special  instruction  hi 
established  scientific  and  practical  artillery 
may  soon  be  established. 

There  are  two  annual  examinations  of 
cadets,  one  being  in  January  and  one  in 
June.  Both  are  conducted  before  the 
Academic  Board,  and  a  special  Board  of 
Visitors,  appointed  by  the  President,  at- 
tends the  one  in  June.  These  ordeals  are 
strict  and  totally  void  of  the  ordinary  ex* 
amination  shams.  Third  class  cadets  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  June  examina- 
tion with  a  peculiar  interest,  as  they  then 
go  on  a  two  months'  furlough.  This  res- 
pite, falling  midway  in  the  four  years 
course,  is  the  only  leave  of  absence  from 
West  Point  which  marks  a  cadet's  entire 
career.  Two  years  of  confinement  past 
and  two  more  to  come,  result  of  course  in 
some  furlough  exhibitions  little  creditable 
to  cadet  character ;  yet  much  extenuated 
by  this  long  inexperience  of  free  life  and  a 
consequent  extravagant  relish  for  this 
brief  enlargement.  The  sudden  efferves- 
cence of  release  soon  sobers  down  into  a 
more  rational  and  manly  enjoyment.  If 
the  course  should  be  extended  to  five 
years,  as  has  been  repeatedly  urged  for 
excellent  reasons,  two  cadet  furloughs 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  granted  for  the 
better  renovation  of  the  family,  social  and 
civil  affections  of  the  cadets.  If  the  sixty- 
two  senatorial  cadets  should  be  added 
to  the  corps,  as  contemplated  by  a  bill 


which  has  passed  the  Senate,  this  would 
80  increase  the  battalion  as  to  remove  the 
chief  objections  to  this  second  furlough. 
Presiding  over  the  military,  academic 
and  financial  administration  of  this  institu- 
tion is  the  superintendent,  detailed  from  the 
higher  grades  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The 
chief  engineer  has  from  the  first  been  in- 
spector of  the  Academy  and  char^ied  with  a 
special  care  of  its  interest  and  well  being,  not 
only  in  Washington  but  at  West  Point. 
He  also  details  the  superintendent.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  giving  the  follow- 
ing list  of  superintendents,  which  to  those 
who  know  them  speaks  for  itself:  Capt. 
Alden  Partridge,  from  1816  to  1817,  except 
a  few  months  of  duty  by  Gen.  Jos.  G. 
Swift;  Capt  (now  Bvt  Col.)  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  from  1817  to  1833  j  Maij.  (now  Lt. 
Col.)  R.  E.  De  Russy,  from  1833  to  1838  ; 
Maj.  Richard  Delafield,  from  1838  to  1845; 
Capt.  Henry  Brewerton,  from  1845  to 
1852,  and  Bvt  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  since 
that  date.  The  real  and  efficient  life  of  the 
Academy  began  when  Col.  Thayer  entered 
on  that  distinguished  career  of  renovation 
and  bold  organization,  which  through  six- 
teen years  alike  honored  himself  and  the 
rising  national  school.  He  has  since  been 
continuously  in  charge  of  the  Boston  forti- 
fications, and  still  remains  in  full  mental 
vigor  at  Ft.  Warren  on  George's  Island. 
He  found  the  Academy  weak,  imperfect 
and  low  in  its  requisitions;  he  left  it  strong, 
thoroughly  organized,  and  in  its  requisi- 
tions not  inferior  to  the  Polytechnic  School 
formed  under  Napoleon's  own  master 
guidance.  Col.  Thayer  had  in  Europe 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary education,  and  had  watched  the 
armies  of  the  allies  in  Paris  with  eagerly 
critical  eyes.  Unequalled  in  our  service  for 
the  extent  of  his  military  reading  (unless 
perhaps  by  the  brilliant  Col.  McRee,  of 
Fort  Erie  renown),  he  was  preeminent  in 
purely  personal  qualities.  He  analyzed 
measures,  motives  and  men,  with  a  clear, 
almost  unerring  insight,  and  he  never 
shrunk  from  acting  on  his  deliberate  views, 
in  strict  fidelity  to  himself  and  the  highest 
policy.  Uniting  decision  with  courtesy, 
authority  with  justice,  knowledge  with 
consideration  for  ignorance,  strictness  with 
wise  leniency,  he  seems  to  have  been  bom 
and  trained  for  the  very  post  he  filled. 
With  Mr.  Calhoun's  powerful  aid  and 
official  co-operation  he  rapidly  gave  shape 
to  the  young  national  foster-child,  and 
triumphed  over  countless  obstacles  and 
difficulties.  There  is  something  truly 
touching  and  beautiful  in  that  watchful 
interest  which  he  feels  in  the  triumphs  of 
his  nurture  sons,  and  m  the  deep  emotion 
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with  which  he  heard  from  Pa]o  Alto  and 
Renaca  the  proud  refutation  of  those  paltry 
aspersions  of  '*  his  boys,*'  in  which  dema- 
gogues and  dunderheads  had  so  long 
ruthlessly  indulged.  These  '*  boys  '' 
have  testified  their  grateful  appreciation 
ol  his  services,  by  procuring  Weir's  fine 
portrait,  and  more  recently  by  presenting 
an  elegant  sword. 

Space  forbids  our  following  out  the 
parts  borne  by  the  successive  superin- 
tendents in  bringing  the  Academy  to  its 
present  organic  condition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  have  done  well ;  not  resting 
content  in  seeing  "  that  the  republic  re- 
ceived no  detriment,"  but  actively  promo- 
ting its  good,  as  becomes  the  dictators  in 
the  West  Point  military  microcosm.  It 
has  never  been  our  fortune  to  know  a 
more  noble-souled.  high-toned,  considerate 
and  scrupulous  man  than  Col.  Lee,  the 
present  superintendent,  whose  brilliant 
services  under  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico 
proved  him  no  degenerate  son  of  the 
heroic  commander  of  the  "  Partisan  Le- 
gion.^ The  superintendent's  functions 
are  very  various  and  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Academy.  He  presides  over  and 
administers  the  general  and  special  finan- 
ces of  the  institution  and  of  cadets,  gives 
direction  to  improvements  of  the  post  and 
of  the  academic  course,  is  the  final  dis- 
ciplinary officer  of  the  corps  and  post,  pro- 
cures the  necessary  details  of  instructors, 
conducts  a  voluminous  official  correspond- 
ence, and  issues  all  needful  orders  for  the 
daily  cgnduct  of  academic  and  military 
affairs. 

The  Military  Academy  has  a  peculiar 
and  highly  valuable  feature  in  the  preva- 
lent system  of  detailing  Army  officers  for 
the  instruction  of  cadets.  The  usual  de- 
tail is  as  follows,  subject  to  some  varia- 
tions: the  Superintendent,  2  officers  in 
the  Engineering  Department,  3  in  Philoso- 
phy, 6  in  Mathematics^  2  in  Chemistry,  3 
in  Ethics.  2  in  Drawmg,  4  in  Practical 
Engineering,  3  in  French,  5  in  Infantry 
Tactics,  4  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  1  Ad- 
jutant, 1  Surgeon,  and  1  Assistant  Sur- 
geon ;  being  38  in  all.  These  officers  are 
almost  without  exception  good  instruc- 
tors, and  they  are  in  turn  greatly  in- 
structed by  the  necessities  of  teaching. 
The  system  is  excellent  in  always  keeping 
the  Academy  young  and  vigorous,  while 
the  army  is  leavened  by  the  higher  pro^ 
gress  in  science  thus  vrrought  out  among 
its  officers,  who  are  in  time  returned  to 
their  field  duties.  To  this,  cadets  owe, 
in  great  part,  the  efficiency  of  their  phy- 
sical and  mental  training,  as  it  is  only  by 
details  that  such  powerful  and  incessant 


formative  agencies  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  their  education. 

The  public  buil.dings  at  West  Point  are 
now  excellent  on  the  whole,  though  of 
course  not  unobjectionable,  and  though 
some  crying  deficiencies  still  remain  to  be 
filled.  The  new  Cadet  Barracks  compose 
a  noble  gneiss  edifice  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  towers,  battlements  and  em- 
brasures. The  Academic  Hall  contains 
the  recitation  and  drawing-rooms,  the 
picture  gallery,  the  cabinets  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Geology,  the  Laboratory,  the 
Fencing-rooms,  and  the  present  break- 
neck riding  hall.  One  or  two  Cadets 
must  be  killed  outright  by  dashing  among 
the  columns  of  this  hall,  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  second  the  oft-re- 
peated Senate  appropriation  for  a  new 
riding  hall.  Why  does  not  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  himself  experiment 
on  percussion  and  the  relative  hardness 
of  heads  and  posts,  by  practising  a  few  of 
the  intercolumnar  ^lops  belonging  to 
the  present  cadet  course:  the  probable 
result  would  be  a  "  new  riding  hall " 
bump  on  his  spacious  cranium.  The 
neat  and  commodious  chapel  contains  an 
appropriate  allegorical  painting  by  Mr. 
Weir.  The  Library  building  has  a  fine 
location  and  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
Library  room  is  so  spacious  and  airy  that 
it  is  used  for  the  examinations  and  for 
winter  concerts.  It  contains  a  valuable 
selection  of  near  15.000  volumes,  and  is 
much  used  by  officers  and  Cadets,  though 
its  regulations  lack  liberality  in  respect  to 
the  latter.  The  Observatory  occupies 
three  towers,  with  a  fine  transit  instru- 
ment and  a  large  mural  circle  and  an  in- 
difierent  equatorial.  The  Philosophical 
cabinet  and  lecture-room,  and  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent,  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-Master,  are  in  this  building.  The 
new  Mess-hall  is  a  fine  and  commodious 
edifice,  containing  besides  the  cadet  com- 
mons, rooms  for  the  officers'  mess  and  the 
purveyor's  house.  The  Hospital  is  pleas- 
antly located  and  well  conducted,  though 
less  perfect  in  its  arrangements  than  the 
new  soldiers'  Hospital  at  Camptown.  The 
Surgeon  and  Assistant  Surgeon  live  in 
the  Hospital  wines,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  if  sick  cadets  fail  to  be  comfort- 
able. The  West  Point  Hotel  is  so  beauti- 
fully and  conveniently  located  tlyit  many 
visitors  prefer  enduring  its  untamed  wait- 
ers and  mdifierent  cookery,  to  being  a  mile 
below  the  Point  at  Cozzens'  Hotel,  kept 
by  the  distinguished  publican  of  that 
name.  The  Professors'  houses,  the  Ar- 
tillery Laboratory  and  storehouse,  the 
dragoon  stables,  the  Commissaries^  store, 
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the  band  and  engineer  barracks,  and  va- 
rious minor  tenements  complete  this  ar- 
chitectural inventory;  but  time  ought 
soon  to  add  a  new  riding  hall  and  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  the  houses  now  as- 
signable as  quarters  for  ofScers  with  fam- 
ilies. 

Space  prohibits  any  fitting  exposition 
of  the  early  and  revolutionary  history  of 
West  Point,  Arnold's  treason,  Washing- 
ton's residence  and  head-quarters,  Kos- 
cinszko's  engineering,  the  various  forts  or 
batteries  now  crumbling  and  cedar-tufted, 
and  the  twilight  or  historic  dawp  of  the 
Military  Academy  from  Col.  Pickering's 
first  suggestion  to  Col.  Thayer's  consum- 
mation. In  vindication  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  this  institution,  the  sanctions 
and  commendations  of  men  like  Washings- 
ton,  Madison,  Jefierson,  Calhoun.  Jack- 
son, Scott,  with  the  uniform  testimony 
of  approbation  Tone  foggy  instance  ex- 
cepted) bestowea  by  boards  of  visitors, 
often  selected  from  avowed  opponents  or 
the  Academy,  and  the  high  praise  award- 
ed by  foreign  critics ;  these  may  safely  be 
truHted  against  the  rabid  attacks  of  lie- 
loving  demagogues,  hitherto  more  than 
once  in  fill!  chorus,  but  now  happily 
quiescent  From  the  battle-fields  of  Ca- 
nada, Florida,  Mexico  and  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, from  our  railroads,  canals,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  fortifications, 
coast  survey,  land  and  lake  surveys,  west- 
em  explorations,  national  disbursements, 
&c..  a  quiet  voice  of  good  works  by  her 
sons  vindicates  the  glory,  honor,  strength, 
integrity  and  life-worthiness  of  their 
hill-girt  alma  mater.  The  Academy  costs 
3'early  less  than  a  frigate ;  yet  even  old 
Ironsides  has  not  accomplished  so  much. 
The  navy  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  prosper- 
ous beginning  of  the  kindred  school  at 
Annapolis,  for  sad  experience  of  its  need 
has  taught  the  best  men  of  the  navy  to 
prize  it  as  we  do  our  own  academic  eyrie. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  narrate  how 
cadets  amuse  themselves  in  camp,  in 
barracks,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons; 
how  literary  societies  have  failed  to  pros- 
per among  them,  not  excepting  even  the 


Dialectic ;  how  West  Point  society  is  and 
might  be;  how  fashion  and  sentiment 
have  ''come  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold;"  how  eyes  grow  languishing  and 
hearts  grow  soft  as  beauteous  youth  bo- 
guiles  fledgling  heroes,  whether  in  gray  or 
blue,  along  the  mazes  of  *<  flirtation  walk ;" 
how  the  seasons  come  and  go,  the  winter 
in  white,  the  spring  blooming  with  hepa- 
tica  epigea,  saxafraga,  azalia  and  laurel, 
the  autumn  in  its  gorgeous  and  many- 
oolored  drapery  of  foliage,  and  then  the 
lichens  blackening  the  leafless  mountains, 
and  how  the  band,  the  glorious  old  band, 
wakes  melodies  of  exquisite  spirit  and 
charms  the  sweet  voices  of  the  night 

The  reader  well  knows  that  I  love 
honorably  my  alma  mater,  and  wish  all 
true  Americans  to  fost^  and  maintain 
not  only  her  existence,  but  her  health 
and  vitality.  I  too  have  fiuth  in  the  read- 
er's wisdom,  justice  and  liberality  towards 
this  good  cause.  War,  I  abominate,  the 
more  because  professionally  obliged  to 
know  its  honors,  and  because  many  true 
friends  and  honored  acquaintances  have 
been  Floridian  and  Mexican  victims;  a 
pure  and  gentle-souled  room-mate  met 
death  with  a  smile  at  sad  Molino.  But 
amid  the  passing  complications  of  the  na- 
tions amid  the  extensions  of  a  growth 
like  ours,  I  fear  that  wars  must  come^ 
and  the  more  surely  if  we  neglect  mili- 
tary education  and  the  warlike  muniments 
of  empire.  When  Fisheries,  and  Cuba, 
and  Sandwich  Islands  cease  to  agitate 
the  State  Department,  when  Europe  has 
solved  its  Eastern  question,  and  when 
Russia  rules  supreme  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  shares  power  with  Western  Eu- 
rope made  one  through  revolution  and 
common  interests ;  then  will  this  nation 
rule  a  continent  and  govern  the  course  of 
firee  institutions.  Military  science  in  our 
hands  may  then  become  the  potent  instru- 
ment of  millennial  triumph,  the  vindica- 
tor of  universal  peace.  Military  sdenoe 
prevents  war,  conducts  it  in  triumph  and 
under  humane  restraints,  and  will  at  last 
make  war  impossible :  hence  we  learn  onr 
duty. 
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•*  For  It  WH8  In  the  golden  prime 

Of  giiod  Hiu-oan  Al-Rasclild."— [Tattnyeoi*. 


WITH  mj  voyage  on  the  Ethiopian 
Nile  a  thread  of  romance  was  woven, 
which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now 
become  native  to  me,  greatly  added  to 
the  charm  of  the  journey.  My  nights' 
entertainments  were  better  than  the  Ara- 
bian. The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  al- 
though, during  the  day,  a  light  north- 
wind  tilled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell 
calm  at  sunset  and  remained  so  for  two 
or  three  hours.  During  the  afternoon,  I 
lay  streichlbd  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck, 
looking  through  half-closed  eyes  on  the 
glittering  river  and  his  banks.  The  west- 
em  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Para- 
dise— BO  green,  so  bright,  so  heaped  with 
the  deep,  cool  foliage  of  majestic  syca- 
mores and  endless  clusters  of  palms.  I 
had  seen  no  such  beautiful  palms  since 
leaving  Minyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt.  There 
they  wero  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceed- 
ing ricliness  and  glory  of  these.  The  sun 
ihoue  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heaven,  and 
the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness, 
(ike  that  which  dwelfs  in  the  inmost  heart 
»f  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape  were 
IS  if  enamelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glow- 
mg  in  their  intoxicating  depth  and  splen- 
dor. When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell — ex- 
cept a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake 
the  creamy  odor  out  of  the  purple  bean- 
blossoms — ^and  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came 
op  the  other  side  of  heaven,  a  broad  disc 


of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant 
spot  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whero  the  palms  wero  loftiest  and  most 
thickly  clusterod,  and  had  the  boat  moor- 
ed to  the  shoro.  Achmet  then  spread  my 
carpet  and  piled  my  cushions  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot 
of  the  trees,  whero,  as  I  lay,  I  could  see 
the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the 
broad  wake  of  the  moon,  as  she  rose  be- 
yond the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine 
and  soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  rotained  an 
agreeable  warmth  from  the  sunshine 
which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we 
raroly  halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no 
sound  to  disturb  the  balmy  repose  of  the 
scene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine 
of  a  jackal  prowling  along  the  edge  of  the 
Desert.  Achmet  crossed  his  legs  beside 
me  on  the  sand,  and  Ali,  who  at  such 
times,  had  special  charge  of  my  pipe,  sat 
at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it  as  often 
as  occasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after 
gathering  dry  palm-leaves  and  the  resin- 
ous branches  of  the  mimosa,  kindled  a  tirv 
beside  some  neighboring  patch  of  dookkn. 
and  squatted  around  it,  smoking  and 
chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  their  gos- 
sip might  not  disturb  my  meditations. 
Their  white  turbans  and  lean,  dark  faces 
were  brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the 
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red  fire-light,  and  completed  the  reality 
of  a  picture  which  was  more  beautiful 
than  dreams. 

On  the  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my 
pipe  had  been  filled  for  the  third  time, 
Achmet,  finding  that  I  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly 
judging  that  I  would  rather  listen  than 
talk,  addressed  me.  *'  Master,"  said  he, 
"  I  know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story- 
tellers relate  in  the  cofee-houses  of  Cairo. 
If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will  tell 
you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  di- 
verting." "  Excellent ! "  said  I ;  '*  nothing 
will  please  roe  better,  provided  you  tell 
them  in  Arabk;.  This  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  both  of  us,  and  whenever  I 
cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will  in- 
terrupt you,  and  you  shall  explain  them 
as  well  as  you  can  in  English."  He  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  while  those 
evening  calms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living 
experience  of  the  Arabian  Nights  as  would 
have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel  than 
any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown 
to  my  boyish  vision,  when  I  first  hung 
over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in  my 
African  mood,  the  most  marvellous  par- 
ticulars seemed  quite  real  and  natural, 
and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romance  with  a  zest  unknown  before. 
After  my  recent  reception,  as  a  king  of 
the  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Berber,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  imagine  myself  Shah- 
riar.  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  especially 
as  the   moon  showed  me  my  turbaned 


shadow  on  the  sand .  If  the  amber  month- 
piece  of  my  pipe  was  not  studded  with 
jewels,  and  if  the  zerf  which  held  my 
coffee-cup  was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it 
was  all  the  same  by  moonlight  Achmet, 
seated  on  the  sand  a  little  below  my 
throne,  was  Sheherazade,  and  Ali,  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet  her  sister,  Dinarzade; 
though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  imagina- 
tion could  not  stretch  quite  so  far.  Id 
this  respect  Shahriar  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  differ- 
ence between  my  dusky  vizier  and  his 
vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest 
expressing  his  satisfaction  occasionally  by 
a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying :  *'  If  you  are  not  asleep,  ray 
sister,  I  beg  of  you  to  recount  to  me  one 
of  those  delightful  stories  you  know." 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a' 
charm  which  separates  them  from  all 
other  nights  I  have  known.  The  stories 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in 
being  sometimes  prolonged  from  one  day 
to  another.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  was 
"Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love;"  but,  as 
told  by  Achmet  differing  slightly  from 
the  English  f  ersion.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  translated,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substi- 
tute my  own  words  for  Achmet's  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thor- 
oughly given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion 
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to  note  flown  the  story  at  the  time,  and  I 
regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion have  escaped  me,  which  then  led  roe 
to  consider  it  a  genuine  product  of  the 
a^  which  produa»d  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights. 

"  You  already  know,  my  master,"  Ach- 
met  hegan,  *Uhat  many  hundred  years 
ago  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  governed 
by  a  Caliph,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad, 
and  I  doui>t  not  that  you  have  heard  of 
the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of 
his  day,  but  the  wisest  that  has  been 
known  since  the  days  of  our  prophet.  Mo- 
hammed, whose  name  be  exalted!  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  wise  and  great  man 
ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 


match  for  his  own ;  for  as  the  wise  men 
whom  Allah  sends  upon  the  earth  are 
few,  so  are  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of 
Heaven.  Since  the  days  of  Balkis,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  Prophet 
Solomon  could  not  help  but  honor,  there 
was  no  woman  equal  in  virtue  or  in  wis- 
dom to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide). 
The  Caliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on 
all  important  matters,  and  her  prudence 
and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in 
the  government  of  his  great  empire,  even 
as  the  sun  and  moon  are  sometimes  seen 
shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

But  do  not  imagine  that  Haroun  AJ- 
Raschid  and  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  were 
destitute  of  faults.      None  except   the 


Prophets  of  God — may  their  names  be 
extolled  for  ever! — ^were  ever  entirely 
just,  or  wise,  or  prudent  The  Caliph 
was  subject  to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust, which  frequently  led  him  to  commit 
acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat 
of  the  bitter  fruit  of  repentance  ;  and  as 
for  Zubeydeh,  with  all  her  wisdom,  she 
bad  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was 
often  so  little  discreet  as  to  say  things 
which  brought  upon  her  the  displeasure 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they 
were  both  seated  in  a  window  of  the  hd' 
reen,  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  was  in  an  ill- 
humor,  for  a  beautiful  Georgian  slave 
whom  his  vizier  had  recently  brought 
him,  had  disappeared  from  the  harem,  and 


he  saw  in  this  the  work  of  Zubeydeh,  who 
was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her 
beauty.  Now,  as  they  were  sitting  there, 
looking  down  into  the  street,  a  poor  wood- 
cutter came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
upon  his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with 
poverty,  and  his  only  clothing  was  a  tat- 
tered cloth,  bound  around  his  waist.  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in 
passing  through  the  wood  where  he  had 
collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seized 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so 
hardened  by  toil  that  they  resembled  the 
hoofs  of  a  camel ;  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he 
was  still  dragging  it  after  him  as  he 
walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he 
beheld  this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed, 
'^See,  0   Commander  of   the    Faithful! 
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there  is  the  man*s  wife!"  "What!" 
exclaimed  Haroun.  with  sudden  wrath; 
*'  is  the  wife  then  a  serpent  to  the  man, 
which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he 
does  not  feci  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because 
thou  hast  stung  me,  and  because  thou 
hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of 
that  poor  creature,  thou  shalt  take  the 
serpent's  place  ! "  Zubeydeh  answered 
not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak 
would  but  increase  the  Caliph's  anger. 
Haroun  clapped  his  hand  thrice,  and  pre- 
sently Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  appear- 
ed. "Here,  Mesrour,"  said  he;  "take 
this  womau  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as 
his  wife,  whom  the  Caliph  hath  ordered 
him  to  accept." 

Mesrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast 
and  bowed  his  head,  in  token  of  obedi- 
ence. He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh. 
who  rose,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  ana 
a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  wives 
of  the  poor,  %nd  followed  him.  When 
they  had  overtaken  the  wood-cutter,  Mes- 
rour delivered  to  him  the  message  of  the 
Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled 
Zubeydeh.  '*  There  is  no  God  but  God ! " 
said  the  poor  man ;  "  but  how  can  I  stip- 
port  a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by 
my  own  labors  ?  "  "  Dost  thou  dare  to 
disobey  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful ?  "  cried  Mesrour,  in  such  a  savage 
tone,  that  the  man  trembled  from  head 
to  foot ;  but  Zubeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said,  ^'  Take  me  with  thee,  0 
man !  since  it  is  the  Caliph's  will.  I  will 
serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the  bur- 
den of  thy  poverty  may  be  lightened 
through  me."  The  man  thereupon  obey- 
ed, und  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city.  There  were  but  two  miserable 
rooms,  with  a  roof,  which  was  beginning 
to  fall  in,  from  decay.  The  wood-culter, 
having  thrown  down  his  bundle,  went 
out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rtce 
and  a  little  salt,  and  brought  a  jar  of 
water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
could  afford,  and  Zubeydeh.  who  had 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  mean  time,  cooked  it 
and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil,  and  sit 
down  to  eat  with  him,  she  refused,  say- 
ing, **  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  m- 
crease  the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise 
me,  in  return,  that  thou  wilt  never  seek 
to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that 
room,  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  apart- 
ment. I  am  not  without  learning,  0 
man  1  and  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes, 
it  shall  be  well  for  thee." 

The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  natural- 


l7  defldent  in  inteUigenoe.  pereelVed  from 
uie  words  of  Zubeydeh,  that  she  was  m 
superior  person;  isA  judgioi^  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  to  follow  her 
counsel,  promised  at  onoe  all  that  she 
desired.  She  then  declared,  that  as  she 
intended  to  take  charge  of  his  household, 
he  must  give  to  her,  every  evening,  all 
the  money  he  had  received  for  his  wood 
during  the  day.  The  man  consented  to 
this,  and  likewise  produced  a  handftil  of 
copper  coins,  which  all  together  amounted 
to  only  one  piastre — but  you  must  knjw, 
my  master,  that  a  piastre  in  the  days  of 
Haroun  Al-Raschid,  was  four  or  five  times 
as  much  as  it  is  nowadays.  Thus  they 
lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the 
wood-cutter  going  to  the  forest  every  day, 
and  paying  his  gains  every  night  into  the 
hands  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  misera- 
ble house  clean  and  comfortable,  and  pre- 
pared his  food.  She  managed  things  with 
so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to 
save  two  paras  every  day,  out  of  the  pi- 
astre which  he  gave  her.  When  she  had 
amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she 
gave  them  to  the  wood-cutter,  saying: 
*'  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  an 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus 
bring  home  thrice  as  much  wood  as  be- 
fore, and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  the 
grass  which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and 
which  costs  thee  nothing."  "  By  Allah ! " 
exclaimed  the  woodcutter;  "thou  art  a 
wonderful  woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee 
in  ^^ery  thing.'* 

He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  order- 
ed, and  was  now  enabled  to  give  her  three 
or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She  pre- 
sented him  with  a  more  decent  gannent 
and  added  butter  to  his  pillau  of  rice,  but 
still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy,  that 
in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  three 
asses  instead  of  one,  and  was  obliged  to 
hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting  wood. 
One  evening  as  the  asses  came  home  with 
their  loads,  Zubeydeh  remarked  that  the 
wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fragrance,  like 
that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  ex- 
amining it  more  closely,  she  found  that 
it  was  a  most  precious  article — in  fact^ 
that  it  had  been  cut  from  one  of  those 
spicy  trees  which  sprang  up  where  the 
tears  of  Adam  fell  upon  the  earth,  as  he 
bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise. 
For  at  that  time  the  juices  of  the  fruits  of 
Paradise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  them — which 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  spices  that  grow 
in  the  lands  of  Scrondib  and  India.  Zu- 
beydeh asked  of  the  wood-cutter:  **To 
whom  dost  thou  sell  this  wood  ? "  and 
from  his  answer,  she  found  that  it  was  all 
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pnrchased  bj  some  Jewish  merchants, 
who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than  for  the 
common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  hia 
rice.  "  The  accursed  Jews !  ^  she  exclaim- 
ed;"  go  thou  to  them  immediately,  and 
threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi 
of  defrauding  a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless 
they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  this  wood 
henceforth,  twdve  times  as  much  as  they 
have  paid  before ! " 

The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the 
Jewish  merchants,  who,  when  they  saw 
that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed 
to  pay  him  all  that  he  demanded.  The 
wood-cutter  now  brought  home  ewery 
night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious 
wood,  and  paid  to  Zubeydeh  from  one  to 
two  hundr^l  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where 
she  not  only  gave  the  man  more  nourish- 
ing food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
him  how  to  read  and  write.  He  had  so 
improved  in  appearance  by  this  time,  and 
had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
sation of  Zubeydeh,  that  he  was  quite  like 
another  person,  and  those  who  had  known 
him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recognized 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who 
soon  repented  of  his  anger  towards 
Zubeydeh  and  made  every  effort  to 
recover  her,  was  unable  to  find  any  trace 
of  him.  Mesrour  sought  day  and  night 
through  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as 
Zubeydeh  never  left  the  wood-cutter's 
bouse,  all  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Caliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

One  day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  his 
way  to  the  forest,  he  was  met  by  three 
persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  ^*  But,"  said  be ;  ^'  I  make  my 
living  from  the  wood  which  the  asses 
carry  to  the  city."  **  What  profit  do  you 
make  upon  each  load  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
men.  ''  If  it  is  a  good  load  I  often  make 
fifty  piastres,"  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
**  Well."  said  the  men,  **  we  will  give  you 
two  hundred  piastres  as  the  hire  of  each 
ass  for  one  day."  The  wood<cutter,  who 
had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary 
offer,  was  about  to  accept  it  at  once  when 
he  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in  all 
things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought 
not  to  take  such  a  step  without  her  con- 
sent. He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
to  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  con- 
sulted his  wife.  "  You  have  done  right, 
O  ray  lord!"  said  Zubeydeh:  **  I  com- 
mend your  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing 
that  you  should  accept  the  offer  of  the 
men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other 
aA-«H  and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's 
profit  if  the  persons  should  not  return." 


Now,  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated 
robbers  who  had  amassed  a  vast  treasure 
which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  They 
hired  the  asses  in  order  to  transport  this 
treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  Uiey  had 
taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they 
intended  to  establish  themselves  as  riok 
foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of 
the  wicked  to  prosper  for  a  time,  only 
that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter 
ruin  at  the  last.  The  robbers  went  to 
their  secret  cave  with  the  asses  and 
loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — great 
sacks  of  gold,  of  rubies,  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  which  the  beasts  were  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  carry.  On  their  way 
to  the  river  below  Baghdad,  where  the 
boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of  them 
stopped  to  drink  at  a  well  while  the  other 
went  on  with  the  asses.  Said  one  of  the 
twain  to  the  other:  ^^Let  us  kill  our 
comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater 
treasure."  He  at  once  agreed,  and  they 
had  no  sooner  overtaken  the  third  robber 
than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sabre,  made  his  head  fly  from  his  body. 
The  two  then  proceeded  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  the  murderer  said :  ^*  I  must 
have  more  than  half  of  the  treasure 
because  I  killed  our  comrade."  "If  you 
begin  by  claiming  more  than  half  you  will 
in  the  end  claim  the  whole;"  said  the 
other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree.  They 
presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their 
swords,  and  after  fighting  for  some  time, 
both  of  them  received  so  many  wounds 
that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was 
driving  them  any  longer,  took,  from 
habit,  the  road  to  the  W(X)d-cutter's  house 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  trea- 
sure upon  their  backs.  Great  was  the 
amazement  of  their  master,  who,  at 
Zubeydeh's  command,  carried  the  heavy 
sacks  into  the  house.  Buc  when  he  had 
opened  one  of  them,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  jewels  filled  the  whole  room.  Zubey- 
deh exclaimed:  '*Qod  is  great!  Now, 
indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  accept- 
able to  Him,  and  that  His  hand  hurries 
my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  completion." 
But  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to 
the  robbers,  and  supposed  that  the  owner 
of  the  treasure  would  have  liis  Joss  pro- 
claimed in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to 
keep  the  sacks  closed  for  the  space  of  a 
moon,  after  which,  according  to  the  law, 
they  would  become  her  property  if  they 
had  not  been  claimed  in  the  mean  time. 
Of  course,  no  proclamation  of  the  loss  was 
made  and  at  the  end  nf  the  moon   she 
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considered  that  she  had  a  just  right  to  the 
treasure,  which,  upon  computation,  proved 
to  be  even  plater  than  that  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  AI-Raschid. 

She  commanded  the  wood-cutter  to 
send  her  at  once  the  most  renowned 
architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed 
to  build,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Caliph's 
Palace,  another  palace  which  should  sur- 
pass in  splendor  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  beheld.  For  the  purchase  of 
the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the  work- 
men, she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  "  If  men  ask,"  said  she, 
"  for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
tell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign 
king."  The  architect  employed  all  the 
workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her 
instructions  so  well,  that  in  two  months 
the  palace  was  finished.  The  like  of  it 
had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's 
palace  faded  before  its  magnificence,  as 
the  face  of  the  moon  fades  when  the  sun 
has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  walls 
were  of  marble,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates 
of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl;  the  domes 
were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone 
the  eye  could  not  look  upon  them  ;  and 
from  a  great  fountain  of  silver,  in  the 
court-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water, 
which  diffused  an  agreeable  odor,  leaped 
into  the  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  "  Truly  it 
resembles  Paradise :  or  is  it  the  lost  House 
of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasures  of  King 
Sheddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon 
the  lips  of  the  lord  of  this  palace,  and 
charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart  that  he 
may  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such 
splendor ! " 

During  the  building  of  the  palace, 
Zubeydeh  employed  the  best  masters  in 
teaching  the  wood-cutter  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  his  present  condition 
required  that  he  should  possess.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  a  very  pattern  of  ele- 
gance in  his  manner;  his  words  were 
choice,  and  spoken  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety; and  his  demeanor  was  that  of 
one  bom  to  command  rather  than  to 
obey.  When  she  had  succeeded  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  wishes,  she  commenced 
teaching  him  to  play  chess,  and  spent 
several  hours  a  day  in  this  manner,  until 
he  finally  played  with  a  skill  equal  to 
her  own.  By  this  time  the  palace  was 
completed,  and  after  having  purchased 
horses  ana  slaves,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  princely 
household,  Zubejdeh  and  the  wood-cutter 
took  possession  of  it  during  the  night,  in 
order  fhat  they  might  not  be  obeei-ved 
by   the   Caliph.     Zubeydeh   bade   the 


wood-cutter  remember  the  promise  be 
had  made  her.  She  still  retained  her 
own  apartments,  with  a  number  of  fe- 
male slaves  to  attend  her ;  and  she  now 
presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming 
a  prince,  twenty  Circassian  girls,  each 
one  fairer  than  the  morning-star. 

The  next  morning  she  called  the 
wood-cutter,  and  addressed  him  thus: 
"  You  see,  my  lord,  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  misery  I 
found  you,  and  how,  by  your  following 
my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I 
intend  to  exalt  you  still  higher ;  and  in 
order  that  my  plans  may  not  be  frus- 
trated, I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that 
you  will  obey  me  in  all  things  for  a 
month  from  this  time."  Zubeydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  m 
change  of  fortune  may  change  a  man's 
character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah 
granted  him  as  a  boon.  But  the  wood- 
cutter threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
said :  "  0  queen !  it  is  for  you  to  command, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  obey.  You  have 
taught  me  understanding  and  wisdom; 
you  have  given  me  the  we-:  1th  of  kings. 
May  Allah  forget  me,  if  I  forget  to  give 
you,  in  return,  gratitude  and  (A>edienoe." 
"  Go,  then,"  continued  Zubeydeh ;  "  mount 
this  horse,  and,  attended  by  twenty  slaves 
on  horseback,  visit  the  cofi^ee-house  in 
the  great  bazaar.  Take  with  thee  a 
purse  of  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way.  scatter  a 
handful  occasionally  among  the  beggars. 
Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house,  where 
thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  a 
skilful  player  of  chess.  He  will  challenge 
the  multitude  to  play  with  him,  and 
when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him 
for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Thou 
wilt  win,  but  pay  him  the  thousand 
pieces,  as  if  thou  hadst  lost;  gve  two 
hundred  pieces  to  the  master  of  the  cof- 
fee-house, divide  two  hundred  pieces 
among  ttie  attendants,  and  scatter  the 
remainder  among  the  beggars." 

The  wood-cutter  performed  all  that 
Zubeydeh  commanded.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Vizier's  son,  won  the 
game,  yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  if  he  had  lost,  and  then  rode 
back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  who  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  his  beauty,  the  elt^nce 
of  his  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  attendance. 
Every  day  he  visited  the  coffee-house, 
gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
master,  two  hundred  to  the  servants, 
and  distributed  six  hundred  among  tho 
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beggars.  But  the  Vizier's  son,  overoome 
witQ  chagrin  at  his  defeat,  remained  at 
home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sickened 
and  died.  These  things  coming  to  the 
Vizier's  ear,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Ba^hdai  ; 
and  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  chess  player  in  the  world,  he 
determined  to  challenge  him  to  a  game. 
He  thereupon  visited  the  coffee-house, 
where  he  had  not  remained  long  when 
the  wood-cutter  made  his  appearance,  in 
even  greater  splendor  than  before.  This 
was  in  aooordance  with  the  instructions 
of  Zubeydeh,  who  was  informed  of  all 
that  had  taken  place.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  Vizier's  challenge  to  play,  for 
a  stake  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
After  a  hard  fought  battle,  the  Vizier  was 
fitirly  beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid 
him  the  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as 
if  he  had  lost  the  game,  gave  away  another 
thousand,  as  usual,  and  retired  to  his 
palace. 

The  Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to 
heart,  that  his  chagrin  combined  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance 
brought  the  whole  history  to  the  ears  of 
Haroun  AI-Rascbid  himself,  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
play  chess  with  the  foreign  prince,  not 
doubting  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
his  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a 
match  lor  the  new  antagonist.  Accor- 
dingly he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of 
the  wood-cutter,  with  a  message  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  desired  to  of- 
fer  his  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign 
king.  By  Zubeydeh's  advice  he  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  the  officer  speedily 
returned  to  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  to  whom 
he  gave  such  a  description  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  new  palace,  that  the  Caliph's 
mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
"By  Allah!  I  must  look  to  this.  No 
man  who  has  not  the  ring  of  Solomon  on 
his  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own 
capital !  ^'  In  a  short  time  the  wood-cut- 
ter arrived,  attired  in  such  splendor  that 
the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appear- 
ance, and  attended  by  forty  black  slaves, 
in  dresses  of  crimson  silk,  with  turbans 
of  white  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by 
their  sides.  They  formed  a  double  row 
from  the  court-yard  to  the  throne-hall 
where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  avenue 
thus  formed  the  wood-cutter  advanc^^d, 
preceded  by  two  slaves  in  dres<es  of 
cloth-of-silver,  who  placed  at  the  Caliph's 
feet  two  crystal  goblets  filled  with  rubies 
and  emeralds  of  immense  size.    The  Ca- 


liph, de1i);hted  with  this  superb  present 
rose,  embraced  the  supposed  prince,  ana 
seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and 
the  perfect  grace  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of 
the  Kmg  of  Cathay. 

After  a  handsome  repast  had  been 
served,  the  Caliph  proposed  a  game  of 
chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  skill  in  playing.  "After  I 
shall  have  played  with  you,  O  Command- 
er of  the  Faithful ! "  said  the  wood-cut- 
ter ;  "  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skill.'* 
The  Caliph  was  charmed  with  the  modes- 
ty of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to 
play.  The  wood-cutter,  although  he 
might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph, 
suffered  the  latter  to  win  the  first  game, 
which  put  him  into  the  best  humor  pos- 
sible. But  when  the  second  game  had 
been  played,  and  the  wood-cutter  was  the 
▼ictor,  he  perceived  that  the  Caliph^s  face 
became  dark,  and  his  good  humor  was 
gone.  '*You  are  too  generous  to  youz 
servant,  0  Caliph ! "  said  he ;  "  had  you 
not  given  me  this  success  as  an  encour- 
agement, I  should  have  lost  a  second 
time.^'  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled, 
and  they  played  a  third  game,  which  the 
wood-cutter  purposely  allowed  him  to 
win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him 
by  Zubeydeh,  who  said :  "  If  thou  permit- 
test  him  to  win  the  first  game,  he  will  be 
so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayst  yenture 
to  defeat  him  on  the  second  game.  Then, 
when  he  has  won  the  third  game,  thy 
having  been  once  victorious  will  magnify 
his  opinion  of  his  own  skill ;  for  where  we 
never  suffer  defeat,  we  at  last  regard  our 
conquests  with  indifference." 

The  result  was  precisely  as  Zubeydeh 
had  predicte  1.  The  Caliph  was  charmed 
with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few  days 
made  him  his  Vizier.  The  wood-cutter 
filled  his  exalted  station  with  dignity  and 
judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad. 
The  month  of  obedience  which  he  had 
promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  when  she  said  to  him :  '*  Cease 
to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not  leave  the 
palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the 
Caliph  sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer 
that  thou  art  ill."  She  foresaw  that  the 
Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Vizier, 
and  g^ve  the  wood-cutter  complete  in- 
structions, concerning  what  he  should  say 
and  do. 

Haroun  Al-Raschid  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  illness  of  his  Vizier,  than  he  went 
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personally  to  his  palace  to  see  him.  He 
iras  amazed  at  the  size  and  splendor  of 
the  edifice.  ^' Truly,"  said  he,  striking 
his  hands  together ;  ^  this  man  hath 
found  the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  com- 
pels the  assistance  of  the  genii.  In  all 
my  life  I  ha^  never  seen  such  a  palace  as 
this."  He  found  the  Vizier  reclining  on  a 
couch  of  cloth-of-gold,  in  a  chamber,  the 
walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  the  floor  of  ivory.  There  was  a 
fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  the  centre, 
and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  grow- 
ing in  a  vase  of  crystal.  *•  How  is  this  ?  " 
said  the  Oaliph,  seating  himself  on  one 
end  of  the  couch  ^  "  a  man  whom  the 
genii  serve,  should  have  the  secrets  of 
health  in  his  hands."  ^  It  is  no  fever," 
said  the  Vizier ;  "  but  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  washing  ipyself  in  the  fountain,  be- 
fore the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too 
near  the  jasmine-tree,  and  one  of  its 
thorns  scratched  my  left  arm."  ^-What!" 
cried  the  Oaliph,  in  amazement;  'Hhe 
scratch  of  a  blunt  jasmine-thorn  has  made 
you  ill ! "  "  You  wonder  at  it^  no  doubt, 
O  Commander  of  the  Faithful ! "  said  the 
Vizier ;  "  because,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensible  to  the 
fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened 
upon  my  heel."  ^  There  is  no  God  but 
God ! "  exclaimed  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  as 
by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor 
wood-cutter,  who  had  passed  under  the 
window  of  his  palace — "hast  thou  indeed 
found  the  ring  of  Solomon  1 — and  where 
is  the  woman  whom  Mesrour,  at  my  com- 
mand, brought  to  thee  ?  " 

^  She  is  here ! "  said  Zubeydeh,  enter- 
ing the  door.  She  turned  towards  the 
Oaliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Haroun,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  was  on  the 
point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  said :  "  But  thou 
art  now  the  wife  of  that  man."  "  Not  so, 
great  Oaliph ! "  exclaimed  the  Vizier,  who 
rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  affect  illness ;  "  from 
the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  face.  By  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet  she  is  not  less  pure  than 
she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
all  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the 
seed  from  which  the  tree  of  my  fortune 
has  grown."  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  the 
Oaliph's  feet,  and  said :  ^*  0  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  restore  me  to  the  light  of 
your  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not 
less  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your 
anger  overshadowed  me.  This  honorable 
man  has  never  ceased  to  respect  me.  My 
thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me 


forth  to  take  the  place  of  the  serpent,  bat 
I  have  now  shown  you  that  a  wife  may 
also  6e  to  her  husband  as  the  staff,  where- 
on he  leans  for  support;  as  the  camel, 
which  bringeth  him  riches ;  as  the  tent, 
which  shelters  and  protects  him  ;  as  the 
bath,  which  maketh  him  comely  ;  and  as 
the  lamp,  whereby  his  steps  are  enlight- 
ened." 

Haroun  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bit- 
terly repented  of  his  rashness  and  cruelty. 
He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened  the 
hand  of  Allah,  who  had  turned  that 
which  he  had  intended  as  a  punishment, 
into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh 
at  once  to  his  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cut- 
ter, whom  he  still  retained  as  Vizier,  he 
gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage.  All 
the  citizens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the 
festivities,  which  lasted  two  weeks,  and 
the  Caliph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  which  is  called  the 
Mosque  of  the  Restoration  to  this  very 
day.  The  Vizier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had 
taken  with  his  education,  and  showed  so 
much  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Oaliph  never 
had  occasion  to  he  dissatisfied  with  him. 
Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most happiness  and  concoi-d.  until  they 
were  each,  in  turn,  visited  by  the  Tenni- 
nator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of 
Companions." 

So  ended  Achmet's  story ;  but  without 
the  moonlight,  the  tall  Ethiopian  palms 
and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  accessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains 
little  of  the  charm  which  I  found  in  the 
original.  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with 
the  unmistakable  signet  of  the  Orient. 
They  were  all  characterized  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  destiny,  which  seems  to 
be  the  informing  soul  of  all  Oriental  liter- 
ature. This  belief  affords  every  liberty 
to  the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic 
authors  have  not  scrupled  to  make  liberal 
use  of  it.  There  is  no  hazard  in  sur- 
rounding your  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real 
and  imaginary  dangers,  or  in  heaping  up 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs,  when 
you  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to 
overcome  them.  He  becomes,  for  the 
time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir- 
cum<;tances  yield  before  him.  You  see, 
plainly,  that  he  was  chosen  m  the  begin- 
ning to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  ac- 
complishes in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is 
needed  for  his  success,  it  is  not  withheld. 
Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last, 
only  that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more 
complete  and    striking.      Yet  with    all 
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these  Tiolations  of  probability,  the  Orien- 
tal tales  exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  sparkle  with  toaches  of  genuine 
human  nature.  The  deep  and  absorbing 
interest  with  which  the  unlettered  Arabs 
listen  to  their  recital, — the  hold  which 
they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the 
East — attests  their  value,  as  illustrations 
of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to 
Religion,  and  Achmet  was  astonished  to 
find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mahomet, 
but  with  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib, 
and  with  many  incidents  of  the  prophet's 
life  which  were  new  to  him.  The  Persian 
chronicles  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 


all  the  wonders  related  of  Mahomet  by 
that  solemn  old  biographer.  Mohammed 
Bekr,  came  up  again  as  vividly  as  when 
I  first  read  them.  We  compared  notes, 
he  repeated  passages  of  the  Koran,  ana 
80  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  their  faith,  but  al- 
ways ended  by  passing  beyond  prophet 
and  apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good 
God,  who  is  equally  merciful  to  all  men. 
I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first  article  of 
his  faith :  "  la  lUah  xL  Allah.^--''  There 
is  no  God  but  God,"  while  he  was  equally 
ready  to  accept  the  first  commandment 
of  mine. 


THE    LAST    POET    OUT. 


L^rieMhyiksLettsrR    New  York:   Derby. 

SCENE,  a  solemn  office.  Two  clerks  in 
the  distance  seated  on  high  stools  at  a 
spacious  double  desk,  writing  assiduously. 
An  inner  room,  with  door  partially  closed, 
through  whose  dull  glass  panels  one  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cloudy  form  of  the 
great  publisher  enthroned  within,  revolv- 
mg  in  his  august  mind  the  destinies  of 
poets.  Enter,  author;  not  timidly  and 
with  uncertain  glance  as  of  old,  but  with 
confident  fiice,  jaunty  swagger  and  defiant 
steps.  A  paper  parcel  in  his  hand,  and 
with  unfaltering  foot,  he  marches  boldly 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  publisher's 
sanctum. 

What  daring  man  is  he,  thus  to  tread 
with  heedless  foot,  the  awful  soil  on 
which  Johnson,  Savage,  Keats  and  Dry- 
den  trembled !  Has  the  Jupiter  of  print 
no  terrors  for  him?  Is  he  a  Titan  of 
thought  thus  to  scale  so  fearlessly  the 
empyreal  heights  of  the  crowned  monarch 
of  copy-right?  Sure  no  common  man 
would  dare  to  stalk  with  so  careless  a  front 
through  those  hallowed  regions.  He  ap- 
proaches the  publisher,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  his  divinity.  Spreads  out 
his  wares  before  him,  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  a  blisiness  matter ;  expatiates 
on  their  merits,  explains  this  passage, 
calls  attention  to  that,  reads  another 
aloud,  and  out-Jupiters  the  Jupiter. 
The  Jupiter  nods.  He  hums  and  haws. 
He  ruffles  the  poems — for  they  are  poems, 
or  pass  as  such — with  his  hand,  and  mut- 
ters something  about  "Poetry  being  a 
dmg."  The  author  laughs  the  insinu- 
ation to  scorn.    Poetry  ncTer  stood  so 


high  before.  Look  at  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow. Smith,  The  Letter  A.  Don't  they 
sell  1  He  rather  thinks  they  do.  And 
with  such  examples  before  him,  shall  he 
suffer  his  poetic  fire  to  be  hidden  under 
the  bushel  of  neglect  ?  Never !  He  will 
publish  or  expire  in  the  attempt.  The 
publisher  refers  mysteriously  to  '^the 
gentleman  who  reads  for  him."  He 
knows  nothing  of  these  matters  himself; 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  business  man, 
but  he  will  consult  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man on  the  matter.  The  author  smiles 
confidently  as  he  assents  to  this  course. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  what  that 
gentleman's  opinion  will  be.  The  pieces 
about  to  be  submitted  to  his  judgment 
have  all  been  published  separately  in  the 
Mississippi  Rail  of  Freedom,  and  been 
fully  endorsed  by  the  approval  of  a  dis- 
cerning public.  He  intrusts  the  parcel 
therefore  to  the  publisher  with  a  lofty  air, 
and  withdraws  to  call  again  in  a  week. 
We  think  that  publisher  with  all  his  dig^ 
nitv  and  power  must  be  an  unhappy  man. 
What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
his  shoulders !  With  what  terrible  cares 
is  he  burdened !  On  his  tables  day  after 
day,  are  laid  volumes  of  ridiculous  verses 
about  whose  publication  pertinacious  poets 
periodically  persecute  him.  Now  man  is 
but  mortal,  and  though  most  publishers 
have  a  wholesome  and  well-founded  hor- 
ror of  poetry  in  general,  they,  like  other 
people,  must  have  their  moments  of  weak- 
ness. We  think  that  some  such  scene  as 
we  have  just  described,  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  the  volume  under 
our  consideratbxL    Mr.  Derby  must  have 
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been  taken  unawares  in  some  soft  mo- 
ment. The  author  was  imperious,  the 
publisher  yielding,  and  the  result  has 
been,  *•  Lyrics  by  the  letter  '  H.'  " 

The  title  is  suggestive — of  a  Tolume 
published  some  time  since  in  London, 
called-'^  Poems  by  *  A  ; ' "  the  contents  are 
suggestive  of  several  persons  occupying 
respectable  positions  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. "  H  '*  has  evidently  been  a  literary 
whirligig,  turning  to  a  different  point  with 
every  fresh  breeze.  His  poetical  changes 
are  distracting.  Now  he  is  afflicted  with 
a  frenzied  desire  to  be  a  second  Bon 
Gaultier,  on  the  next  page  he  is  squirm- 
ing with  vain  efforts  to  emulate  the 
author  of  ^^Miss  Rihnansegg."  Farther 
on,  under  the  shield  of  parody,  he  rifles 
poor  Poe  of  his  metres.  Here  and  there 
we  find  an  echo  of  Tom  Moore's  elegant 
bacchanalism ;  while  Charles  Mackay 
and  Samuel  Lover  seem  to  have  contract- 
ed for  the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  would 
not  for  worlds  deny  to  '•  H  "  that  he  may 
have  his  sphere.  He  may  write  prose 
excellently.  He  may  be  one  of  **  the 
Berkely  men,"  or  even  the  author  of  the 
Scarlet  Letter  ;  in  short,  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow  in  a  hundred  ways ;  our  ex- 
ception is  alone  taken  to  his  writing 
Poetry — and  publishing  it 

*'  U  "  may  not  be  aware  that  there  are 
certain  mental  and  physical  elements  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  a  poet  Some 
imagination  is  usually  required.  Strength 
and  boldness  are  not  objectionable.  A 
knowledge  of  either  external  or  internal 
life,  or  both  united,  is  of  some  advantage, 
while  dramatic  fire,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful,  add  considerably  to  the 
excellence  of  the  poetic  writer.  Now  these 
qualities  are  not  kept  bottled  up  at  the 
stationers,  to  be  bought  with  one's  pens. 
An  ordinary  man  cannot  sit  down  and 
pump  poetry  out  of  himself;  an  English 
banker  once  showed  the  world  what 
could  be  done  by  perseverance  and  cul- 
tivation ;  but  although  public  astonish- 
ment at  such  achievements  in  a  business 
man,  was  for  a  while  so  loud  as  almost  to 
counterfeit  fame,  the  moneyed  author  soon 
sank  to  his  proper  level  of  an  elegant  man 
of  letters,  with  much  taste  and  no  genius. 
Without  even  the  slight  qualifications 
of  cultivation  and  elegance,  ^'H"  has 
nevertheless  rushed  into  print.  The 
pieces  with  which  he  presents  us  bare,  we 
believe,  been  nearly  all  published  before 
in  the  columns  of  yarious  newspapers,  for 
which  place  they  were  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently lively,  but  in  which  place  they 
ought  to  have  remained.  We  look  in 
▼ain  tbxough  this  volume  for  any  evi- 


dence of  imagination  or  taste.  The  paro- 
dies, are  even  more  vulgar  than  parodies 
usually  are,  and  the  serious  poems  are 
either  bad  echoes  of  other  and  better 
strains,  or  are  incomprehensible  nonsense. 
In  a  poem  on  the  unhackneyed  subject  of 
"  Time,"  we  find  the  following  cabalistic 
lines : 

■*  The  gray  mck  of  agv,  whose  peak 
Time's  moDDtlng  billows  twffe  and  seek.** 

On  reading  this,  one  is  led  to  indulge  in 
a  little  grammatical  reflection.  What 
does  "surge''  govern?  clearly  it  governs 
the  noun  *'  peak."  This  verse  therefore 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  nature  of  peaks 
in  general.  People  are  apt  to  connect  the 
idea  of  a  peak  and  solidity  together.  The 
peak  of  TenerifFe  for  instance.  "H" 
however  seems  to  have  a  geological  theofy 
on  the  subject  which  might  astonish  even 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges."  Billows 
surge  peaks,  consequently  peaks  mast  be 
rather  light,  corky  affairs,  that  go  floating 
like  amber  about  upon  the  crests  of  tfai 
ocean. 

The  very  next  poem  is  of  that  peculiar 
order  in  which  the  wit  consists  of  writing 
five  or  six  very  serious  verses  on  a  given 
subject,  and  in  the  very  last  line  of  the 
poem  introducing  an  atrocious  vulgarism. 
It  is  entitled  ^the  Ball-room  Belle." 
The  poet  first  enters  on  a  description  of 
the  lady  in  question.  She  wears  satin 
slippers  and  Limerick  lace.  Why  Lime- 
rick ?  As  a  member  of  the  order  of  Know 
Nothings  we  put  the  question.  The  por- 
trait goes  on  afler  this  fashion  : 

Her  hair  was  brown,  or  golden, 

It  changed,  as  fell  the  light, 
Her  bodice  scarce  could  hold  In 

Her  bosom's  heaving  white, 
Her  eyes  were  gay  and  merry 

As  a  fountain  in  the  shade. 
And  her  voice  was  sweet  and  cheery, 
As  the  thoughts  that  it  conveyed. 

This  delicious  creature  goes  on  to  dance, 
and  having  probably  eaten  too  much 
chicken  salad  at  supper,  the  exercise  does 
not  agree  with  her, for  her  appearance  calls 
forth  from  the  poet  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  her  health. 

**  Then  she  with  timid  ffUtneM^ 

From  UfM  os  twMt  as  f^ym^ 
Replied—*  those  Eastern  dancca 

111  suit  oar  Western  clime ; 
Conld  yon— It  might  relieve  me—' 

(I  rose  upon  the  hint)— 
A  glass  of  water  give  me, 

With  aglass  of  Bkanot  Ik't?** 

There!  isnH  that  touching?  Isn't  that 
etry  ?  Isn't  that  the  sort  of  thing  to 
id  up  in  a  neat  volume  and  issue  at 
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seventT-five  cents  to  a  trusting  public? 
What  wit !  what  spirit !  what  elegrance  ! 
We  presume  "  H  "  has  seen  Bon  Gaul- 
tier's  parody  on  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
which,  after  a  number  of  sweet  verses, 
concludes  with  the  prosaic  request, 

**  Draw  me  a  mug  of  beer.  Mother, 
And  Mother  I  draw  It  mild  I  *" 

We  merely  presume  he  has  seen  it, 
because  there  is  that  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  two  poems,  that  suprgests  a 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  •*  H  "  of  that 
great  master  of  parody.  Inspired  by  so 
glorious  an  example,  for  true  genius  is 
always  infectious,  we  have  almost  in- 
Toluntarily  dashed  off  the  following  stan- 
zas as  a  pendant  to  "  the  Belle  of  the 
Ball-room/'    They  are  entitled, 

THB  AKOSL  07  THE  A8BS1IBLT. 

I  met  her  at  the  Chinese  Booma, 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  rMwe, 
She  walked  in  beanty  like  the  night, 

Her  breath  was  like  sweet  posies. 

I  led  her  throogh  the  festal  Hall, 
Her  glance  was  soft  and  tender ; 

She  whispered  gently  In  my  ear, 
**8atI  Mosi— aih^tthib  ▲  BEin>Eaf** 

Our  watch  is  lying  on  the  table,  and 
we  Bnd  on  consulting  that  faithful  chro- 
nometer that  the  composition  of  the  fore- 
going charming  poem  occupied  us  exactly 
one  minute,  and  three  seconds.  We  can 
therefore  safely  recommend  it  to  such  of 
our  readers,  as  may  be  afflicted  with  a 
cacoethes  scribendi,  as  a  style  in  which 
elegance  is  combined  with  rapidity,  and 
ease  with  originality. 

As  a  bacchanal.  "  H  *'  is  one  of  the 
most  contradictory  individuals  we  have 
ever  met.  In  a  song  called  "  A  Winter 
Lyric,''  he  is  painfully  anxious  to  have 
flagons  brimming  over  with  ruby  wine, 
to  clink  to  the  glasses,  in  short,  as  he 
briefly  but  rather  sensually  sums  it  up, 
he  requires  "  dice  and  drinking — wine  and 
women."  Though  apparently  wedded  to 
those  improper  sentiments,  we  find  never- 
theless a  few  pages  farther  on  a  total  re- 
formation in  his  desires  and  habits.  He 
has  suddenly  forsworn  ''flagons,"  and 
*'  ruby  wine,"  clinking  glasses,  and  ladies 
of  uncertain  morals^  for  he  calls  enthu- 
siastically to  the  waiter  after  this  fashion : 

**  Oire  me  a,  pail  of  ocean  brine, 
And  fill  the  beaker  to  the  brimf* 

We  can  imagine  the  agony  of  the  Irish 
domestic  at  Windust's,  on  being  thus  ad- 
dressed. We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  that 
puzzled  functionary  seeking  out  the  pro- 
prietor in  order  to  inform  him,  that  *'  a 


strange  gintleman  in  nnmber  two,  wants 
salt  an'  wather  wid  his  vittles,"  where- 
upon the  worthy  proprietor,  never  at  a 
loss,  immediately  sends  up  a  bottle  of  his 
best  Hock.  We,  however,  who  are  all- 
knowing,  see  through  this  ruse.  H.  G  — , 
or  some  other  prophet  of  temperance,  was 
seated  in  the  next  box,  and  in  such  a 
neighborhood,  "  H  "  durst  not  call  for  his 
usual  bottle  of  Asmanhausen.  He  be- 
thinks himself  of  a  way  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  apostle,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  for  himself  an  undying  reputation  for 
temperance.  So  he  shouts  to  the  waiter 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbor. 
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But  adds,  immediately  in  a  whisper, 
audible  only  to  the  Hibernian  vassal, 
"  And  flU  the  bMJber  to  the  brim.'' 

Thereby  meaning  either  a  stiff  glass  of 
brandy,  or  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  ruby 
wine.  This  interpretation,  is,  we  thint, 
perfectly  natural.  It  is  self-evident,  in- 
deed, if  we  examine  the  poem.  He  de- 
mands a  pail  in  one  line.  In  the  next  he 
wishes  the  beaker  to  be  filled.  Now  as  a 
pail  and  a  beaker  are  two  distinct  vessels, 
not  to  be  confounded  together  in  any  way, 
we  must  look  upon  the  two  requests  as 
separate  orders,  one  meant  for  the  public, 
the  other  for  the  private  ear  of  the  ob- 
sequious servitor. 

That  "  H  "  at  this  period  drank  some- 
thing stronfrer  and  more  heady  than  ocean 
brine,  is  fully  shown,  by  the  manner  in 
which,  some  lines  farther  on,  he  reverses 
the  operations  of  nature.  The  idea  is  just 
such  a  one  as  might  emanate  from  a  man 
who  did  not  know  whether  he  was  stand- 
ing on  his  head  or  his  heels.  He  says, 
alluding  we  presume  to  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  when  he  was  standing  near  a  lamp- 
post with  his  hat  off: 

**  On  such  an  eve  wss  Yenos  bom 
Where  Cyprians  shore  the  blue  tide  laves.** 

There  is  in  the  last  line  a  sublime  in- 
version of  the  usual  course  of  things. 
Common-place  poets  generally  make  the 
blue  tide  lave  the  shore,  but  *•  H,"  dis- 
daining such  an  every  day  proceeding, 
grandly  makes  the  shore  lave  the  blue 
tide.  The  word  "lave''  being  derived 
from  a  Latin  verb,  signifying  "  to  wash," 
admirably  expresses  the  usual  action  of 
the  shore  towards  the  sea. 

"  H  's"  philosophy  is  nearly  as  singular 
as  his  physics.  We  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  fine  verse  contained  in  a  lyric 
which  is  entitled,  "  A  College  Song."  It 
runs  as  follows : 
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**  OoBiTadwr  while  the  earth  ao  alters, 
Wintry  frost  and  blossom  spring, 

Foolfjih  he  who  donbts  and  faltets ; 
Pleasure  flits  on  rapid  wing, — 
Seize  it  ere  you  feel  the  sting  I 

Bow  your  heart  to  passion's  altars, 
Let  your  soul  its  Incense  fling; 

Ere  the  gilded  pagod  falters, 
Ere  yon  feel  the  hidden  sting, 
Of  the  wing  I '^ 

It  will  be  remarked  from  the  above- 
qnoted  verse,  that  *'  H  *s"  philosophy  is  of 
a  rapid  character.  A  ^*  touch-and-go" 
sort  of  theory  of  life.  No  nonsensical 
lingering  above  the  sad  spots.  The  roses 
of  joy  wither  quickly ;  let  as  seize  them 
ere  they  fade.  The  sun  is  soon  over- 
shadowed, so  we  ought  to  make  our  little 
bundle  of  hay  while  he  shines.  All  that's 
bright  must  fade,  so  let  us  pawn  our  Ger- 
man silver  spoons  before  they  get  tar- 
nished, and  give  a  dinner  with  the  money. 
Time,  and  Death,  and  Age,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  will  be  here  in  a  jiffy,  so 
our  only  plan  is  to  eat  till  we  are  sur- 
feited, to  drink  till  we  are  drunk,  to  love 
till  we  are  cloyed,  before  their  arrival  in 
the  down  train.  These  are  the  species  of 
images  used,  and  doctrines  inculcated  by 
the  poets  of  the  fast  school.  They  are 
continually  drowning  careen  brimming 
beakers,  and  seizing  joy  as  he  flics.  Roses 
form  a  great  portion  of  the  "  properties  " 
of  these  bards.  They  wreath  bowls  with 
them  continually,  and  are  addicted  to 
binding  them  round  their  temples.  We 
feel  somewhat  indebted,  however,  to  **  H." 
for  introducing  a  little  new  machiner}'  into 
this  species  of  lyric.     He  says : 

**  Bow  your  heart  to  passion's  altars, 

Let  your  soul  its  Incense  fling, 
Ere  thiB  gilded  paffod/attere,^ 

This  last  line,  we  cannot  say  we  com- 
prehend very  clearly.  We  used  to  have 
long  ago  rather  a  clear  idea  of  a  par 
god.  We  regarded  it  as  something  between 
a  porcelain  old  man,  with  a  large  stomach 
and  long  moustaches,  and  a  lofty  tower 
with  tiers  of  comers  like  a  German 
student's  cap,  from  which  numberless 
little  bells  dangled  and  jangled,  while  the 
walls  were  made  of  the  most  beautiful 
china,  painted  all  over  with  landscapes  out 
of  perspective.  We  must  have  been 
wrong,  however,  for  here  we  find  the 
pagod  ''gilded,''  and  also  likely  to  falter. 
A  pagod.  then,  must  be  a  living  thing, 
with  weak  nerves,  usually  dressed  in  gola 
leaf.  It  will  take  us  a  lon^  time  to  get 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  this  new  image. 

In  the  next  line  of  the  same  verse,  we 
meet  with  rather  a  curious  fact.  Having 
told  us  that  we  must  fling  our  soul's  in- 


cense ere  the  gilded  pagod  falters,  he  adds 
also,  that  it  were  well  to  do  it, 

**  Ere  yon  feel  the  sting, 

Of  the  wing! » 

This  is  a  desperate  slap  in  the  face  for 
our  old  theory  of  stings.  We  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  wasps'  stinp*.  bees' 
stings,  and  we  have  read  something  about 
scorpions'  stings,  but  none  of  these  stings 
were  located  in  the  wing  •  they  lay  some- 
where else.  If  "  H  "  has  really  discovered 
any  insect  with  a  sting  so  curiously  situ- 
ated, from  which  he  has  drawn  his  novel 
image,  we  would  seriously  recommend 
him  to  communicate  the  fact  to  some 
entomological  society,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  be  handsomely  rewarded 
for  his  trouble. 

But  we  are  weary  of  all  this.  Having 
laughed  so  long,  it  is  time  for  us  to  become 
indignant.  To  demand  of**H"  by  what 
.authority  he  published  this  volume. 
Whether  it  was  his  own  vanity,  or  the 
"desire  of  friends,"  that  induced  the 
collection,  and  issuing  in  book-form  of 
these  trashy  newspaper  squibs  ?  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  there  is  not  a  single 
fresh  spot  on  which  the  mind  can  repose 
with  pleasure.  There  is  nothing  to  charm, 
nothing  to  teach  in  this  volume.  Every 
poem  in  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  past  poems 
of  better  writers ;  faint  transfers  from 
spirited  originals. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  melancholy  in 
the  end,  when  we  meet  such  volumes. 
We  cannot  help  wondering  if  ever  again 
we  shall  hail  a  poet  American  bom.  The 
unborn  volumes  that  yet  lie  sleeping  in 
Lowell's  brain,  are  no  consolation  to  us. 
The  hope  of  what  Longfellow,  Stoddard, 
and  Read  may  accomplish  in  a  few  years 
more,  brings  no  solace  with  it.  We  want 
a  new  poet.  A  sudden,  spontaneous, 
Minerva-born  poet;  one  about  whom, 
when  he  sings,  there  shall  be  no  doubt 
Not  drank  with  youth  and  animal  life 
like  Alexander  Smith,  whose  genius  is  but 
the  blood-fever  of  twenty ;  not  the  result 
of  a  college  and  classical  father,  like  the 
Arnolds';  not  the  offspring  of  the  ill- 
advised  praise  of  turgid  critics,  like  Mr. 
Sydney  Yendys ;  neither  do  we  want  a 
Tennysonian  poet.  Though  Tennyson 
must  ever  be  the  great  type  of  that  sub- 
tlety of  thought,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetry  of  the  present  age ; 
nor  a  Byronic  poet,  nor  a  Mooreish  poet. 
But  we  want  a  great  American  poet,  who 
shall  speak  grandly  to  us,  and  whose 
nature  shall  be  veined  with  the  aspects, 
customs,  and  instincts  of  his  country. 
There  is  an  opening  for  such  a  young 
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man   now— ^who   will    take   advantage 
or  it? 

Not  the  letter  H.  We  can  hold  out  no 
hope  to  that  impersonal  member  of  the 
alphabet  of  ever  occupying;  a  prominent 
pc^tion  in  our  literature.  If  he  is  young, 
we  would  serioasly  advise  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  something  else  than 
rhyme ;  if  he  is  old,  our  advice  will  be 


superfluous^  for  time  will  dry  up  tha 
fountain.  We  shall  always  have  mudi 
pleasure  in  looking  on  the  letter  H  as  aa 
excellent  aspirate,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
aspire  to  be  thought  a  poet  It  is  an  uzi« 
fortunate  letter  in  literature ;  even  Charles 
Lamb's  genius  failed  him  wh^  he  wrote 
his  litUe drama  of  "Mr.  H«" 


BDITORIAL   W0TE8. 


tlTSEATlTBB. 
AMERtCAH.->It  was  with  no  expecta- 
tioo  of  being  interested  that  we  opened 
the  **W«£ory  of  liUnois"  by  a  late 
governor  of  that  State,  Thomas  Ford,  be- 
caase  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  expe- 
riences of  so  new  and  distant  a  common- 
wealth could  furnish  much  matter  for  a 
hook.  But  we  soon  found  ourselves  mis- 
taken. Not  only  the  incidents  narrated, 
bat  the  Htyle  of  the  narration,  elicited  a 
d6ep  and  ready  attention.  Governor 
Foiti  says  in  the  preface,  with  a  good  deal 
of  nalvet6,  as  well  as  truth,  that  *^  the 
events  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Illinois,  and  the  men  of  its  history^  must 
necessarily  be  matters  of  small  interest  in 
themselves ;  "  but  he  adds,  **  that  as  his- 
tory is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples, 
it  mav  teach  by  small  as  well  as  large 

nmoa  '>      «  nhGArvafiAn  nffKA  <*nrmna  KaK. 


'  Observation  of  the  curious  hab- 
its of  small  insects  has  thrown  its  light 
upon  science,  as  much  as  the  dissection  of 
the  elephant ;  therefore,  if  any  one  is  cu- 
rious to  see  what  rery  great  things  may 
be  illustrated  by  very  small  matters,  this 
book  will  give  him  some  aid.  The  au- 
thor has  written  about  small  events 
and  little  men,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
there  was  nothing  else  in  the  history  of 
Ilfinois  to  write  about;  and,  secondly, 
these  small  matters  seemed  best  calcula- 
ted ta  illustrate  what  he  wanted  to  pro- 
mulgate to  the  people." 

Governor  Ford  was  a  resident  of  Illi- 
nois from  the  year  1804  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1850:  he  attended  the  first 
sessMn  of  the  legislature  in  1819,  and  was 
present  at  every  session  afterwards,  from 
1825  to  1847 :  he  was  a  successful  attor- 
ney, who  practised  in  several  counties  of 
the  State:  he  was  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  for  a  time,  and  subse- 
quently governor.  He  had,  therefore,  not 
only  ample  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  events  and 
nun,  but  he  himsetx  figured  as  an  actor 
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on  many  important  oocaaiona.  Wb  his- 
tory was  written  after  his  retirement  from 
ofSoe,  and  on  his  death- bed  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Hon.  James  ShieldSi 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  under  whose 
supervision  it  has  been  printed*  The, 
senator  in  his  brief  introductk>a  touches 
it  daintily,  regretting  even  *'the  Beverity, 
of  some  of  the  author's  judgments  and 
the  censure  with  which  he  assails  ths< 
characters  of  some  of  our  public  men,'', 
but  what  the  senator  re^Ui,  the  publio. 
win  rejoice  in,  because  it  is  written  ia 
evident  honesty  and  independence.  We^ 
cannot  say,  how  true  the  statements  oC.. 
the  author  may  be,  but  we  know  that  we 
have  read  them  with  delight  and  profit 

The  history  begins  with  the  c^rts  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  territory  to  get 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  then  passes, 
to  the  first  organization  of  the  goven^*. 
ment,  giving  by  the  way  a  lively  eooount 
of  the  French  villages,  the  early  preach- 
ers, and  the  leading  men,  and  describing 
at  length  the  protracted  struggle  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  faction^** 
whose  struggles  resulted  in  tne  perma-^ 
nent  establishment  of  Illinois  as  a  free 
State.    Emigrants  to  Kansas  and  Nebras-, 
ka  would  do  well  to  read  this  part  .of  the 
work  in  order  to  show  them  now  much 
can  be  done  by  a  few  spirited  aipd  deteiv^, 
mined  men.    1 1  is  a  curious  fact  tbaLthere 
never  has  been  but  one  duel  in  tI{inoi% 
which  took  place  in  1820  between  Alphon-., 
so  Stewart  and  William  Bennett;  Stewart 
being  shot,  Bennett  was  hung  for  murder^ 
and  since  then  no  one  has  cared  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  The  details  of  settlement 
life  are  described  vrith  no  little  vivacity^ , 
though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  induce.; 
one  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  "  the,/ 
Bast"  to  take  up  his  residence  in  m  new 
country. 

The  principal  events  of  this  histoiy  are 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  which  the  author 
describes  at  some  length,  the  dilBculties 
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between  the  ^  horae-thieres "  and  the 
*^  regulators,"  showing  an  applicatxm  of 
l^ch-Iaw  on  an  extensite  Mie ;  the  aho- 
htion  riots,  in  which  Lovejoj  was  killed ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  atd  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  gorem- 
inent  The  governor  was  himself  con* 
cemed  in  the  last  three,  and  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge.  A  melancfaolj'  his- 
tory it  is,  of  eyents  ineyitable  perhaps  in 
an  unorganized  and  semi-civilized  r^on, 
but  insignificant  as  they  are  in  themsdves, 
Illustrating  momentous  principles.  We  are 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  Mormon  civil 
war  can  be  called  insignificant,  because  the 
same  men  who  were  the  occasion  of 
bloodshed  in  Illinois,  are  still  on  our  dis- 
tant frontiers,  increased  in  number  and 
power,  and  more  likely  than  ever,  with 
their  strange  religion  and  customs,  to 
oome  in  conflict  with  the  people  and  the 
government  That  they  have  suffered 
great  injustice  is  undeniable,  but  it  is 
scarcely  less  so,  that  they  perpetrated 
many  outrages  to  provoke  it,  and  unless 
the  federal  authorities  define  their  politic 
cpl  and  civil  relations  to  other  settlers,  in 
tune,  we  shall  see  in  Utah  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  Governor  Ford,  that 
be  should  speak  with  entire  impartiality 
of  ^e  Mormons,  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  his  account  is  fair  and  just  in  the 
main.  He  evidently  regards  them  as 
superior  to  the  brutal  mobocratsby  whom 
they  vrere  so  often  wantonly  assailed. 
Bis  disclosures  as  to  the  coquetting  of  the 
various  political  parties  and  public  men 
with  the  Mormons,  are  not  nattering  to 
those  concerned.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the 
troubles  of  the  State  in  regard  to  them, 
mw  out  of  the  meanness  and  rascality  of 
tlie  politicians,  who  granted  them  fi&vors 
to  secure  then*  votes,  until  they  were 
raised  into  an  impunity  and  power  it  was 
impossible  to  control.  The  present  Judge 
Douglas  of  the  Senate  is  spoken  of  as 
among  the  number  of  those  who  made 
use  of  the  Mormons  as  convenient  tools. 

(Governor  Ford  has  written  like  a  disap- 
pointed man,  or  rather  like  one  disgusted 
with  the  knavery  of  politics,  but  with  an 
evident  sincerity  and  fiiithfalness.  He  is 
perhaps  too  eager  to  justify  his  own  con- 
duct in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
be  was  often  placed,  but  his  book  is  full 
•f  materials  for  thought,  while  his  refleo- 
titos  evince  sagacity,  uprightness  and 
benevolence.  A  little  more  of  the  actual 
Ufe  of  the  people,  and  less  of  politics, 
would  have  improved  it  in  the  estamation 
sf  the  general  r^tder. 

—  A   good,   straight-forward,    manly 


narrative  we  have,  m  the  ^^  Record*  cf 
the  Bubbleton  Pariah^  or.papert  Jram 
ike  experiencee  of  an  American  Mtni»' 
tCTy"  meaning  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  a  foreign  ambassador.  Mr.  Ches- 
ter, a  young  clergyman,  is  invited  to 
peach  at  Babbleton,  a  famous  town  of 
New  England,  and  he  does  fn^ach,  but 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  pay 
him,  and  he  consequently  gets  into  m 
world  of  trouble.  Mr.  Peppery,  a  red-hot 
Garrisonian,  is  angry  because  he  does  not 
thunder  against  slavery.  Mr.  Fiscal 
leaves  the  church  because  he  &vors  tem- 
perance ;  and  Mr.  Allerton,  the  rich  and 
respectable  merchant,  hints  a  gentle  re- 
buke, because  he  is  too  earnest  and  prac- 
tical. In  the  end,  however,  the  faithful 
pastor  triumphs,  although  not  until  his 
neart  is  almost  broken,  and  he  is  about  to 
abandon  the  place  in  despair. 

There  is  much  freshness  in  this  book, 
and  we  commend  it  to  church-goers.  The 
fiery  anti-slavery  man  Peppery,  the  de- 
cent Allerton,  the  Plush-street  Preacher, 
the  Kev.  Hyperion  Downy,  the  noble- 
hearted  blacksmith  Harry  Hanson,  the 
literary  Miss  Lark,  and  the  honest  Orac- 
ular Blunt,  are  excellent  types  of  classes, 
not  hard  to  find  every  where.  They  ar» 
types,  and  yet  possess  a  decided  individ- 
uality, ftliss  Allerton,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  we  do  not  reoogniie  as  a  faithful 
portraiture,  but  it  may  be.  There  is  a 
want  of  skill,  too,  in  the  construction  of 
the  story ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tale  is 
well  told,  and  an  admirable  vein  of  satire 
runs  through  a  large  part  of  it,  especially 
the  talk  of  Mr.  Oracular  Blunt  His  sly 
comparisons  between  Burmah  and  Buh- 
bleton,  as  missionary  fields,  and  Athcr^ 
ton's  commendations  of  Dowiiy's  eloquent 
discourses  against  the  sins  of  ancient 
Babylon,  as  not  only  **immcw*e1y  popu- 
lar,'^ but  as  gratifying  ''a  commendable 
historical  taste  and  antiquarian  curiosity,'' 
discover  a  genuine  humor.  The  writer 
should  cultivate  this  vein,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  which  can  be  worked 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  We  have  no  doubt^ 
from  the  vividnes^s  and  fidelity  of  most 
of  the  pictures  in  this  book,  that  it  is  a 
transcript  from  the  actual  life  of  New 
England. 

— Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  succe»^ul  writer  for  the  la- 
dies' manzines.  has  made  a  bolder  venture 
in  her  ^f\uhi<m  and  Famine^^ — a  novel 
of  New  York  life.  It  is  a  first  attempt  on 
so  ambitious  a  scale,  and  decidedly  a  cred- 
itable one,  in  many  respects.  The  work 
exhibits  unquestionable  power,  command 
of  language,  vigorous  description,  strong 
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IMsaons,  tnd  dramatic  force, — ^but  it  is 
marked  also  bj  considerable  defects.  The 
tone  of  the  whole  is  exaggerated.  The 
characters  and  scenes  ar«  all  conceived 
in  too  higb  a  key,  and  the  very  intensity 
«f  the  emotions  which  are  ^rtrayed  pro- 
duces weariness.  The  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing is  endless.  Every  bo^,  with  the  sin- 
file  exception  oT  Mrs.  Gray,  the  good-n»- 
tnred  and  excellent  huckster  woman,  goes 
about  wi£h  an  enormous  sorrow  at  his 
heart.  A  runaway  wife,  who  is  in  per- 
ptnal  grief  oTer  a  black  scamp  of  a  hus- 
band, that  she  ought  rather  to  have 
wished  in  "Singling;  her  parents^  who 
•re  heart-broken  and  poverty-stricken; 
her  daughter,  a  most  lovely  creature, 
forced  to  sell  strawberries  through  the 
streets;  a  strange  compound  of  a  Yankeci 
who  is  her  half-servant  and  half  protector 
or  lover ;  the  mother  of  her  husband,  an 
oM  lady  in  blacl^  very  dismal ;  a  stolen 
Miss  finom  the  Soutbi,  who  goes  crazy 
through  a  disappointment  in  marriage, 
•od  a  young  merchant's  ckrk,  who  gets 
in  debt  by  gambling,  but  n  saved  by  his 
oncle^  tlie  aforesaid  hal^servant,  are  the 
persons  of  the  story,  and  between  them 
they  manage  to  '"^ile  up  the  agony  ** 
rather  too  much.  The  youne  gh-1,  as  we 
said,  goes  mad,  the  husband  kills  himself, 
the  fiither-in-law  is  tried  and  sentenced  for 
murder  which  he  did  not  commit,  and  the 
wife  breaks  her  heart  the  only  sun-light  in 
the  picture  being  Mrs.  Gray,  with  an  ocea- 
cional  beam  from  her  model-nephew  the 
derk.  The  characters,  however,  are  well 
oooceived,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife, 
who  is  melo-dramatic^  and  the  husband, 
who  is  too  groat  a  scoundrel  to  have 
escaped  the  gallows  till  he  was  of  age. 
Jacob  Strong  is  capital,  and  a  little  more 
sharply  defined  would  make  an  effective 
character  in  a  play.  The  Christian  love 
and  resignation  of  the  old  couple,  are  also 
touchingly  described,  particularly  during 
the  eventful  scenes  of  the  trial,  when  the 
old  man^s  honest  reliance  on  the  truth, 
contrasted  with  the  vulgar  chicanery  of 
the  Tombfl?  lawyer,  who  suggests  the 
iveservation  of  his  life  by  means  of  a 
slight  falsehood,  easy  to  be  told,  gives  us 
»  better  feeling  towards  our  kind.  The 
low-life  is  better  done  than  the  high-life, 
becanse  it  is  more  natural  and  simple. 
The  local  descriptions,  too,  are  for  the 
most  part  accurate,  though,  we  believe, 
they  have  no  mulatto  waiters  at  the 
Astor- House,  nor  is  buckwheat  in  bloom 
in  New  Hampshire  while  the  grass  is  yet 
too  green  to  be  cut  Mrs.  Stephens 
wants  art:  she  has  plenty  of  feeling,  a 
good  diaoerantcot  of  character,  and  a  no- 


ble Christian  sentiment ;  but  she  fails  In 
simplicity.  Her  colors  are  laid  oq  too 
thickly,  in  too  positive  contrasts — ind 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  anxiety  both  to 
crowd  the  canvas  and  to  make  every 
touch  tell.  Had  she  diversified  her  nar- 
rative, by  a  few  more  sketches,  such  as 
the  thanksgiving  dinner,  at  the  homestead  ^ 
on  Long  Island,  it  would  have  been  far 
more  interesting.  In  her  desire  to  be  af- 
fective she  has  injured  the  probability  of 
her  events.  We  quit  her  book  with  a 
certain  sense  of  its  unreality  in  spite  of  all 
the  familiar  places  and  names  mtroduced, 
and  feeling  it  to  be  a  relief  rather  to  es- 
cape the  sultry  heat 

—  A  question  of  importance  is  consid- 
ered in  the  Beverena  Augustus  C.  L. 
Arnold's  "  Philosaphieal  Bistary  qf 
fVee  MoMonry^  which,  as  the  title  im- 
ports^ is  not  so  much  a  history  of  secret 
societies  as  a  consideration  of  their  causes 
and  effects.  He  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  mysterious  organisations  of  all  age& 
such  as  the  Egyptian  rites  of  Isis  ana 
Osiris,  the  institution  of  Orpheus,  the  in* 
itiations  at  Eleusis,  the  Cabiria  of  Sam- 
othrace,  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  the 
Hennandad  of  Spain,  the  Vehm-gerichte 
of  Germany,  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the 
association  of  the  Knight-Templars,*  Free- 
masoniy,  Odd  Fellowship,  &c.  &c.,  but 
he  dwells  specially  upon  the  objects  of 
these  assemblages,  whidi,  he  contends, 
were  on  all  occasx>ns  the  advancement  of 
thought,  brotherhood,  philosophy  SQd  re- 
ligion. It  is  certainly  curious  to  note 
what  vast  influences  these  secret  oigani- 
zations  have  exerted  over  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  how  permanent  and  pervading 
they  are,  and  yet,  what  little  attention 
thepr  have  attracted  from  the  general  his- 
torian. But  the  very  fact  of  their  secrecy, 
we  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  lightly  passed  b^  historians,  who  are 
too  much  engaged  in  other  topics,  to  enter 
into  the  spedal  studies  requisite  t6  eluci- 
date the  origin  and  purpose  of  mysteries. 

Mr.  Arnold  traces  the  wide  extension  of 
the  **  secret  principle  ^  to  certain  wants, 
universally  felt,  to  which  the  public  orga- 
nizatKNi  of  society  does  not  respond. 
"  There  are  some  elements  of  our  com- 
mon nature^"  he  says,  *<not  represented 
by  our  political  institutions,  and*  which 
are  the  cause  and  groundwork  of  all  th^ 
secret  associations.  When  society  and 
government  are  oppressive  and  infperfect, 
when  they  are  not  in  harmony  With  the 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  needs  and 
conditions  of  men, — ^the  earnest,  the  lov- 
ing, the  hoping,  tbe  wise,  who  inf  oke  the 
future  being  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
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ent, — and  the  weak,  who  are  crushed  to 
the  earth  hy'the  oppressive  laws  which 
^▼em  all  modem  industrial  arrangements^ 
Eboome  disgusted  with  the  outward  life 
of  society,  and  seek  consolation  and 
support  in  secret  association."  After  de- 
scribing the  sorrows  of  the  working 
classes,  he  adds,  **The  suffering  thou- 
sands find  no  resource,  no  relief,  no  pro- 
tection, from  the  deaolating  arrangements 
of  the  outward  organisms,  but  in  these 
secret  societies.  There,  they  meet  with 
sympathizing  hearts,  and  warm  hands,  and 
honest  and  upright  spirits.  There  they 
worship  and  invoke  that  ideal  of  a.  society 
frhich  shall  represent  more  truly  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  fraternity,  and  which 
shall  recognize  no  distinctions  but  such 
a9  are  absolute  and  everlasting,  that  is  to 
say,  the  distinctions  of  vk»  and  virtue^ 
SQd  confer  no  honors  but  on  those  who 
merit  them." 

This  is  true ;  secret  societies  do  disclose 
existence  of  pressing  wants  in  humanity, 
which  the  existing  social  order  does  not 
fulfil,  and  they  shadow  forth  an  epoch 
when  Justice  and  Love  shall  be(x>me 
objects  of  supreme  and  universal  reve- 
rence: and  thus  far,  too  they  are  a  good : 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  argument, 
which  induces  one  to  inquire  whether 
any  organization,  which  is  secret  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  life  of  humanity, 
is  not,  in  the  end,  injurious  to  society ; 
whether  the  labor,  time,  and  money 
which  is  expended  in  keeping  up  these 
select  circles,  would  not  be  better  applied 
in  an  attempt  at  the  actual  reform  of 
political  and  social  abuses.  Suppose  the 
millions,  who  are  organized  in  these  ex^ 
elusive  associations,  and  who  are  repre- 
sented to  long  for  a  better  social  condition, 
should  bring  their  influences  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  uyustices  and  iniquities 
of  the  old  order,  would  the^  not  be  vastly 
more  effective  7  Besides,  is  it  true,  that 
all  the  members  of  them,  cherish  theso 
ideals  of  a  juster  arrangement  ?  If  tbey 
do^  why  not  go  to  work  at  once  and  bring 
it  about?  S>  far  as  our  own  observar 
tions  extend,  however,  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  these  associations  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  traditional  to  something 
higher,  but  as  final.  Besides,  if  society 
is  so  corrupt,  selfish  and  overbearing,  as 
we  are  told,  wh^  skulk  away  from  it,  to 
lavish  our  affections  upon  a  narrow  class, 
when  our  duty  is  to  fight  these  corrup- 
tions and  wrongs  in  their  verv  source  ? 

We  have  no  particular  objections  to 
these  institutions  ^ny  more  than  we  hare 
to  trade  beneficiary  societies  or  to  politi- 
cal parties  or  ecclesiastical  sectS)  but  we 


entertain  this  general  view:  that,  in  this 
country,  the  two  great  and  funaamental 
institutions  are  the  State  and  the  Chun:h, 
which  are  universal  and  opea  and  that  a 
man's  first  duty  is  to  punfy  and  elevate 
these,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  all  their 
movements.  Let  him  do  this  ftuthfully, 
and  he  will  have  enough  to  do,  in  addition, 
to  his  ordinary  business.  In  darker  ages, 
and  in  countries  where  a  rigid  despotism 
envelopes  the  whole  of  human  existence, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  more  en- 
lightened spirits  should  join  in  secret 
leagues,  to  animate  each  other's  hopea  and 
to  concert  the  means  of  improvement,  but 
in  this  nation,  where  the  right  of  assem- 
bling for  all  good  purposes  is  sacred,  we 
can  discover  small  need  for  secret  organi- 
zations. They  create  no  interest  apart 
from  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
are  apt  to  degenerate  hi  to  abuses. 

Mr  Arnold's  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  infonuation,  and  is  worthy  of 
an  attentive  perusal. 

—  '*  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ancient 
GreeceP  is  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Mills,  giving  the  history,  and  an 
account  of  the  principal  works,  of  the 
Grecian  poets^  from  the  days  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  to  those  of  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  It  is  preceded  by  an  histori- 
cal introduction,  which  narrates  the  lead- 
ing political  events  of  the  peninsula,  and 
followed  by  a  brief  view  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  orators  and  historians.  It 
makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  but 
it  presents  m  as  narrow  a  compass  as  the 
extensive  range  of  the  subject  admits,  the 
results  of  the  best  modern  research  and 
scholarship.  The  authorities  relied  npon 
chiefly,  are  the  original  Greek  authors 
themselves,  and  MQlier,  Scbl^l,  Mure^ 
Browne,  &c.,  while  the  translations  are  tar- 
ken  from  Pope,  £lton,  Merivale,  Potter. 
H.  N.  Coleridge,  Moore,  Cumberland  and 
Hodgson.  It  is  executed  with  judgment 
and  taste,  the  criticisms  generally  being 
of  the  orthodox  stamp,  and  the  analyses 
of  the  poems,  correct  and  quite  complete. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  al- 
ways selected  the  best  translations,  con- 
fining himself  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in 
respect  to  Homer,  to  the  artificial  couplets 
of  Pope,  and  the  halting  blank  verse  of 
Elton  (not  half  so  good  as  Cowper  or 
Chapman)|  and  the  tragedians  from  Pot- 
ter, who  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but 
hardly  a  poet — ^yet  there  is  not  much  to 
object  to  on  this  score.  Those  who  are 
not  able  to  study  the  Greeks  in  the  origi- 
nal, will  find  Blr.  Mills'  account  of  thm 
as  lull  and  accurate  as  they  may  desire. 

—The  ""AUurton  and  other  T(Um^ 
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«f  Miss  MiUbrd,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  m  a  former  nnmber,  has  been  re- 
published in  this  ooantrjr.  They  hardly 
Keep  the  promise  of  her  earlier  volumes, 
but  considering  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  ad- 
Tanced  age  of  this  agreeable  authoress, 
they  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Her 
xacy,  homely  simplicity  never  deserts  her, 
and  even  the  vivacity  of  her  earlier  works 
IS  still  present.  A  beautiful  portrait  of 
Miss  Mitford,  showing  a  kindlv,  sagacious, 
noble  old  face,  accompanies  the  American 
reprint 

—  The  author  of  a  new  novel  of  domes- 
tic life,  called  **  Ldfe  and  its  Aims,^  does 
not  give  his  name,  but  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  so.  It  is  a  volume  of  rare 
good  sense  and  genial  wisdom.  The  first 
part,  called  Ideal  Life,  is  a  sketch  of  the 
youthful  days  of  a  party  of  young  and 
attached  neighbors,  with  their  plans  and 
hopes,  while  the  second  part,  called  Ac- 
tual Life,  raises  the  curtain  of  their  future. 
There  is  not  much  local  coloring  in  the 
picture,  though  the  scenes  are  laid  alter- 
nately at  Boston,  New  York  and  Baton 
Kouge ;  nor  is  there  a  very  marked  indi- 
vidiiality  in  the  characters,  and  yet  there 
is  enough  of  both  to  awaken  a  deep  in- 
terest and  impart  a  tone  of  reality  to  the 
story.  An  air  of  quiet  truthfulness  per- 
vades the  whole.  We  have  no  ^*  thrilling '' 
incidents,  no  terse  and  extravagant  per- 
sonages, no  intricate  wire-drawn  plot,  but 
what  seems  to  us  infinitely  better,  an 
easy  narrative  of  every  day  people,  none 
execrably  bad  and  none  impossiblv  good, 
but  all  sufficiently  mixed  of  both  good 
and  bad  to  resemble  the  people  around 
us  and  about  us,'  and  sufficiently  dis- 
criminated to  thwart  and  perplex  each 
other,  and  get  on  a  better  footing  at  last 
through  the  requisite  number  of  chapters. 

This  novel  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  which  we  have 
tioticed  above.  It  has  less  passion  and 
brilliancy,  but  is  far  more  healthful.  The 
atmosphere  of  that  is  slightly  sufibcatinff 
in  its  closeness,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
this  is  open,  breezv,  and  cool.  No  one 
who  reads  it  will  be  haunted  with  bad 
dreams,  or  go  about  with  an  impression 
of  nightmare  upon  him.  On  the  contrary 
he  will  find  himself  invigorated  and 
cheered  b^  the  perusal.  We  cannot 
speak  of  It  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and 
fitt  there  is  a  simplicity  and  pleasantness 
m  its  pages,  whkh  will  induce  the  reader 
to  recur  to  it  more  than  once.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  a  group  of  young  folk& 
munmering  it  in  the  country,  or  who  feel 
ihe  hours  of  a  winter's  evening  hang 


heavy  on  their  hands,  to  read  aloud,  ThOT* 
will  find  HeniT  Seldens,  and  Frank  Clif- 
fords, and  Ellens,  in  their  very  midst; 
and  we  trust,  some  Fredericks  and  Marys;, 
too,  as  well  as  a  kind-hearted  old  Mr. 
Qray,  to  leave  one  or  the  other  his  wealth 
when  he  dies.  By  the  way,  is  Gray  a 
favorite  name  for  g^)od  people  ?  We  as^ 
because  Mrs.  Gray,  m  "Fashion  ana 
Famine,**  and  Mr.  Gray,  in  ^-  Life  and  its 
Aims,"  are  the  guardian  spirits  of  all  the 
characters. 

—  *^  Protestantism  in  Paris^^^  is  the 
somewhat  deceotive  name  of  a  translation 
of  six  sermons  by  the  eloquent  preaches^ 
Co<iu£R£L.  They  have  no  special  rela- 
tion to  Protestantism,  except  that  they 
were  written  by  a  Protestant  They  are 
earnest  and  impressive  discourses,  marked 
by  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  author, 
but  here  and  there  traces  of  the  Frendi 
idiom  in  the  English  version,  rather  mani 
tibe  effect  of  his  sonorous  periods. 

— If  there  should  happen  to  be  one  amonf 
our  readers  who  has  a  taste  for  theological 
discussion^  let  us  say  to  him,  that  he  may 
gratify  it  m  looking  over  a  small  Boston 
collection  of  Mr.  Newman's  ^  Reply  to  thf 
Eclipse  ofFaithj"  with  the  rejoinder  of 
the  author.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  con- 
troversial writing;  Uie  student  of  it  get: 
ting  no  clearer  notions  of  the  matters  iik 
dispute,  but  quite  a  solid  conviction  of  tha 
disingenuousness  of  both  the  controvert 
tists ;  for,  as  in  most  othier  disputes,  tha 
points  at  issue  are  soon  lost  in  personal 
criminations  and  recrimmations.  Taka 
this  kind  of  chaff  out  of  books  of  disputa* 
tion,  and  the  wheat  left  will  be  smalt 
indeed.  Mr.  Newman  having  venturea 
upon  a  most  superficial  and  untenabla 
position,  in  criticismg  the  moral  perfectioil 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  is  sharplj 
taken  to  task  for  it  by  the  author  of  tha 
Eclipse  of  Faithf  who  has  the  doubla 
advanti^  of  writing  on  the  side  of  ortho* 
doxy,  and  with  more  logical  power.  Wa 
cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  American 
editor  of  this  book  as  to  the  terms  in 
whk;h  he  characterizes  Mr.  Newman's 
speculations  on  the  *'  Moral  Perfection  oi 
•Jesus."  Xhey  are  eminently  erroneous^ 
as  we  believe,  but  they  are  legitimates 
i.  e.,  they  are  invited  by  the  positions  ot 
both  orthodox  and  Unitarian  writers.  If 
Jesus  is  only  a  man,  as  some  of  the  latte^ 
hold,  his  conduct  may  be  fairly  canvassed^ 
like  that  of  any  other  man  $  and  if  he  ia 
a  moral  example,  as  the  former  maintaiiiy 
it  is  perfbctly  proper  for  us  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  that  example* 
The  offence  of  Mr.  Newman,  therefore,  m 
not  in  the  ta^  he  has  undertaken,  but  in 
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his  mode  of  execoting  that  taak.  He  fiula 
to  discern  the  real  character  of  the  Christ 
(a  fiulure  which  not  a  few  of  his  opponents 
share),  and  oonsequentlj  his  judgments 
aeem  inadequate  and  blasphemous.  The 
rejoinder  of  the  author  of  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith,''  considered  from  his  own  stand- 

Eoint,  is  effective,  and  even  overwhelming, 
ut  we  can  imagine  the  same  skepticism 
assailed  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  place  for  a 
statement  of  what  that  i& 

— In  the Mtmey Maker ^andfaherTalea, 
by  Jane  C.  Campbell,  we  are  presented 
with  a  collection  of  agreeable  stories,  all 
quite  interesting,  and  most  of  them  above 
the  averaffe  of  such  compositions.  We 
should  advise  the  accomplished  Writer 
to  try  her  hand  at  a  more  elaborate  and 
sustained  effort. 

— ^The  Discounet  of  Abiel  Abbott 
LivxRMORE  are  a  series  of  sermons, 
teaching  Unitarian  views  of  ChrisUanity, 
and  written  with  taste,  judgment,  and  oc- 
casional eloquence.  There  is  not  much 
doctrinal  instruction  in  them,  but  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  practical  thought  We 
ftre  quite  sure  that  no  sincere  Christian 
of  any  denomination  can  object  to  their 
tone,  while  erery  man  will  be  able  to  find 
in  them  much  that  is  profitable,  encour- 
aging and  impressive. 

— A  new  edition  of  that  most  thoughtful 
and  instructive  book.  Essays  on  the  Por- 
fnation  and  PtMictUion  of  Opinions^  by 
Samuel  Batlst,  is  a  proof  that  severe 
and  honest  inquiry  finds  readers.  We 
remember  to  have  been  pleased  and  bene- 
fited by  these  essays  years  ago,  and  are 
now  glad  to  possess  them,  wim  additions 
And  notes,  in  a  fine  portable  volume.  The 
<< Essay  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  "ought 
to  be  read  at  least  once  a  year,  by  all 
students. 

— ^Pychoft's  Omrse  of  Reading^  of 
which  a  new  edition  is  just  issued,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  suggests  many 
important  things,  in  a  lively  way,  to  those 
who  wish  to  adopt  a  plan  of  self-improve- 
ment It  shows  not  only  what  books  are 
to  be  read,  but  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  undertaken.  Its  recommenda- 
^ns,  if  pursued,  would  save  a  young 
scholar  much  time  that  he  might  other- 
wise waste.  Dr.  Spencer's  additions  sup- 
gly  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  author 
\  respect  to  American  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

English. — We  referred  briefly  in  our 
June  number  to  an  essay  on  the  plurality 
of  worlds^  in  which  tne  writer  (said  to  be 
Dr.  Whewell,  who  wrote  a  poor  book  oa 


the  ^  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Scien- 
ces ")  takes  the  ground  that  there  is  littfe 
reason  to  believe  the  planets  and  other 
stars  inhabited.  It  has  received  a  reply 
from  Si  A  David  Brewstbe,  who,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  More  Worlds  than  One^ 
the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Hope  of  the  Christian,^^  has  controverted 
the  point  with  much  plausibility  and 
earnestness.  A  rejoinder  has  also  ap- 
peared, under  the  name  of  ^  A  Dialogue 
on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,^  by  the 
writer  of  the  original  essay.  We  are 
thus  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
most  elaborate  and  spirited  controversy 
between  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  a 
subject  on  which  there  are  no  facts  to 
argue.  The  most  that  can  be  said  on 
either  side  is  analogical,  and  not  a  word 
inductive.  As  science  is  generally  under- 
stood, the  question  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  scientific  discussion,  yet  one 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  of  the 
day  pronounces  the  belief  in  a  plurality 
of  inhabited  worlds  to  be  as  valid  as  any 
philosophical  deduction,  while  his  title 
suggests  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
validity  of  revealed  truth.  This  is  singu- 
lar, and  prompts  one  to  inquire  whether 
the  scientific  men  have  not  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  inductive  method 
of  research.  If  the  evidences  of  analogy 
are  so  potent  as  Sir  David  Brewster  re- 
presents, why  are  they  so  cautiously  exclu- 
ded from  the  doctrines  of  scientific  writersy 
as  we  know  they  are  ?  Why  is  not  analogy 
made  at  once  one  of  the  grounds  of  scien- 
tific truth  ?  Mr.  Whowell  is  consistent 
in  rejecting  it,  beqau£«  Mr.  Whewell  holds 
that  *' induction''* is  the  only  true  organ 
of  philosophy ;  but  Sir  David  "Brewster, 
who  is  of  the  same  school,  is  not  consist- 
ent We  certainly  agree  with  the  latter 
in  his  conclusions, — we  are  convinced  that 
the  splendid  masses  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, furnished  with  the  conditions  of  light, 
heat,  &C.,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  intelligent  creatures,  do  not 
roll  away  through  space,  in  their  far  but 
regular  circuits,  in  perfect  solitude ;  but 
we  have  no  positive  intwfs  for  this  belief, — 
no  scientific  grounds,  as  science  is  com- 
monly, understood.  It  is  a  faith  which 
rests  upon  other  grounds  than  those  of 
science,  but  which  is  still  as  fixed  and 
valid,  as  if  it  were  founded  on  science. 
The  idea  given  out  by  Whewell,  and  some 
of  his  English  adherents,  that  we  should 
be  ckutious  in  ascribing  higher  forms  of 
organized  life  to  the  planets,  lest  we 
should  diminish  the  importance  of  man 
in  the  creatkHi,  and  consequently  dspro^ 
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mte  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  fiuth,  strikes  os  ss  signally  ab- 
surd. Had  they  peroeiyed  that  the  An- 
manUy  or  man  does  not  consist  in  that  ex- 
ternal organism  hr  which  he  is  adapted 
to  his  conditions  of  material  existence,  bat 
that  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  in- 
ward or  spiritoa].  they  could  aeyer  have 
fidlfB  into  soch  gross  apprehensions.  If 
the  planets  are  inhabitea,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  men, — by 
which  we  do  not  mean,  beings  of  precisely 
the  same  physical  structure  with  our- 
selyes. — ^for  we  know  that  our  physical 
bodies  could  not  live  in  many  of  the 
planets,  but  beings  of  intellect  and  af- 
fections, which  are  the  essence  of  man- 
hood. 

—The  ^Memorials  of  the  Life  of 
Amelia  Opie,^*  selected  m>m  her  lettera, 
diaries  and  manuscripts,  by  Cecilia  Lucr 
Brioutwbll,  are  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  sodety  into  which  they  introduce  us, 
thaii  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  them. 
She  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  foremost 
women  of  the  world,  but  she  outlived  her 
lame,  and  has  left  nothing  to  carry  her 
name  to  posterity.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  life  of  literature  resembled  that  of 
fashion,— conspicuous  personages  occupy 
the  scene  for  a  season,  beoume  the  shining 
centres  of  brilliant  groups,  and  then  pass 
away  into  obscurity  and  almost  utter  ob- 
livion. Mrs.  Opie,  first  as  the  charming 
and  coquettish  Amelia  Anderson;  then, 
as  the  learned  and  attractive  wife  of  the 
"great  portrait  painter  Opie;" — then  as 
the  bewitching  and  accomplished  widow, — 
was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  a  gay, 
&shionable.  and  distinguished  drcle,"^Bhe 
was  the  friend  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Humboldt,  of  Sidney 
Smith,  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  of  Sheridaa 
Rogers,  and  the  Kembles;  theentrft  of 
the  noblest  houses  was  enjoyed  by  her; 
and  her  books  attained  a  wide  and  profit 
able  popularity.  But  in  a  little  while^ 
Joining  the  society  of  Friends,  she  was 
lost  to  the  public  gaze,  and  when  her 
death  was  announoml  a  year  ago,  every 
body  was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  haid 
not  been  dead  a  long  while.    Her  diaries 

five  one  many  a  glimpse  into  English  life^ 
ttt  the  letters  and  sketches  of  distin- 
guished men,  are  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  the  volume.  Among  the  latter, 
we  notice,  letters  from  Mair  Wolstoncraft 
Godwin,  from  Sir  James  Macintosh  and 
Sidney  Smith,  and  sketches  of  Sheridan, 
Northcote,  Godwin,  and  a  great  many 
other  well-known  characters.  There  is 
not  much  of  incident  in  the  story  of  her 
life,  and  snch  inddents  as  are  g^ven,  do 


not  cast  much  light  upon  the  progrosi 
and  development  of  her  mind. 

—  The  third  volume  of  Sir  Arcribald 
Alison's  ^  History  (^  Eunme,^*  \a  beMn 
than  either  of  the  volumes  that  have  pre- 
ceded it ;  m  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
taken  up  almost  exclusively  with  militarr 
topics,  of  which  he  writes  always  with 
more  knowledge  and  spirit  than  he  does 
of  literature  and  politics ;  and,  in  the  seo> 
ond  place,  because  a  part  of  it  relates  to 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  182&-29,  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  other  events  of 
those  regions  of  Europe  which  are  juat 
now  the  focus  of  attention.  It  has  aa 
immediate  statistkal  as  wdl  as  remoter 
historical  interest  The  official  reporta 
of  the  former  war  have  a  bearing  upott 
the  causes  of  the  present  difficulties ;  and 
Alison,  in  digesting  them,  often  turns 
aside  to  illustrate  the  topography,  th» 
manners,  and  the  political  afiairs  of  the 
belligerents.  It  is  curious  what  coind-. 
denoes  strike  the  reader  of  this  narrative 
between  the  events  of  that  day  and  those 
of  the  present  In  the  siege  of  Silistrii^ 
for  instance,  as  it  is  now  advancing  before 
our  eyes,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Alisoi^ 
we  seem  to  see  identical  events.  It  took 
a  whole  month  to  cany  the  outwork^ , 
two  weeks  more  to  silence  the  batteries 
and  another  month  to  plant  the  enemy's 
colors  on  the  central  flag-stafil  But 
success  came  at  last,  as  it  wiB  come  again^ 
unless  the  allied  armies  show  themselves 
more  effective  than  they  have  yet  done. 
We  are  not  admirers  of  Alison,  as  the 
readers  of  our  review  of  his  first  volunM 
may  remember,  bat  we  are  willing  to  give 
him  the  credit  of  unwearied  industry  in 
the  collection  of  his  materials,  and  con- 
siderable skill  in  putting  them  together. 
The  following  sketch  of  Constantinople^ 
for  instance, — tells  the  story  of  its  histmie 
and  natural  importance  in  few  words,  and 
is  the  best  passage  in  the  volume: 

^Cooatantlnople,  on*  of  the  moit  eelebntsd  and 
lliielj  iltiiatad  eapltalfl  in  the  worid,  hes  exerdMd. 
ehnost  e  more  ImporUnt  inflnenoe  on  the  ftntnnes  of 
the  q>ectes  thiui  uiy  other  dty  in  ezlitenoein  modon 
UmtL  It  broke  in  plecM  Uie  rmt  ftbrio  of  the  Bo- 
BMn  emplie,  end  was  the  prindpal  caote  of  the  fUl 
of  its  western  division ;  fiir  after  the  ebarma  of  th* 
Bo^homs  had  rendevsd  its  shores  the  head  of  em* 
pire.  the  fbroes  of  the  West  were  no  longer  aUe  te 
make  head  against  the  increasing  strength  of  the  bar* 
taiian^  Binglj,  bj  Its  native  strength  and  inoom- 
parable  dtnation,  it  supported  the  Empire  of  the  Esst 
for  a  thonsand  years  after  Borne  had  jielded  to  the 
asaanlt  of  Alario,  and  presenred  the  predoos  aeeds 
of  ancieDt  genias  till  the  mind  of  Europe  wss  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  It  diverted  the  Latin  Cni- 
saden  ttom  the  shores  of  Psieetine,  and  oooaaioned 
the  downlkll  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  by  the  rath* 
k«  MM  «r  the  Flasks;  it  attBMtwl  aflervanto  tba 
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OBDianUs  from  fb«  oentre  of  Asia,  and  bron^ht  about 
"^lAr  laatlDg  aetUiment  In  tb«  flA«at'{m>vln«M  o^Et- 
lopei  It  l^aa  afnoe  been  the  objMt  oT  ceaaeleas  ambi- 
tion and  contention  to  the  prlndpai  Baropeaa  powen^ 
▲  ktngdaai  In  ItMlC  it  la  more  ooteted  tban  mafty 
nalmfli  Anatrta  and  BoBsU  have  alternately  united 
«dd  oonteAded  fbr  the  splendid  prizo ;  it  broke  np  the 
tf lianoe  of  Erfurtfa,  and  brooght  the  amu  of  Napo- 
leon to  Moieow ;  and  in  these  days  ft  has  diaaolved 
in  ftyrmer  oon(Meraoie^  ereated  new  onea,  and 
brought  the  forces  of  England  and  Franee  to  the  Boa- 
phonu,  to  avert  the  threatened  seizore  of  the  Matob- 
lesa  citjr  by  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 
'  '*It  ia  no  wonder  that  Constantinople  has  ever 
rfnoe  its  Ibnndatloo,  exercised  so  great  an  Inflaenoe 
te  the  ftntnea  of  the  apeeioa,  fi»r  iu  bKsal  advantagea 
toe  nnlqDe,<and  its  «4tnatl«in  most  erer  render  it  tfan 
moal  important  city  in  the  Old  World.  Bitnatad  on 
the  oonfloea  of  Europe  and  A«la,  with  a  noble  bar- 
tor,  it  at  the  same  time  centres  in  it«elf  the  trade  of 
the  richest  patts  of  the  globe ;  commanding  the  solb 
«Qt]et  from  the  Enzine  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  of 
seeaesity  eeee  the  oommeree  of  the  three  qoartera  of 
the  gk»be  paas  nnder  Its  walla.  The  Danabe  wafts 
to  its  qnays  the  prodoetlona  of  Qermaoy,  Hon- 
gaiy,  and  northern  Turkey ;  the  Volga,  the  agricul- 
tural riches  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  immense 
plains  of  southern  Bnseia;  the  Kuban,  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  of- the*  Caflcasns;  caravana,  tnyeratng 
the  Tauroa  and  the  deaerta  of  Meaopotamta,  eon- 
^9j  to  it  the  riehea  of  Central  Asia  and  the  dlataat 
prodnotiona  of  India;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
Bean  afford  a  field  for  the  vaat  commerce  of  the  na- 
tions which  lie  alung  its  peopled  shores;  while  the 
Itkore  distant  mannlbcture^  of  Britain  and  the  United 
Btatea  of  America  find  an  Inlet  through  the  Btrsiti 
«r  Gibraltar.  1%e  pendants  of  all  the  natkma  of  the 
«Nth  are  to  be  aeen  aide  by  8ld^  in  oloae  proftaaloB, 
In  the  Golden  Horn:  *the  meteor  flag  <^  England* 
and  the  rising  star  of  America,  the  tricolor  of  France 
■nd  the  eagles  of  Russia,  the  aged  ensigns  of  Europe 
nd  the  inftmt  sails  of  AnstnUlA  Hers  is  the  only 
«ommeroe  in  the  world  which  nerer  can  lUl,  and 
airer  must  riae  anperior  to  all  the  changes  of  ft>Knne>- 
4ir  the  increasing  numbers  and  eneiny  of  Bcrtbem, 
•nly  renders  the  greater  the  demand  Ibr  the  boond- 
less  agricultural  productions  of  southern  Europe,  and 
•rery  addition  to  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  West 
tely  angmenta  the  traffic  which  must  erer  subsl^ 
between  it  and  the  reglona  of  the  ran. 

•*Tbe  loeal  fidlittea,  strength  Of  sitaatlon,  and 
beauty  of  Constantinople,  are  commenaurate  to  tbesi 
tmmense  advantages  of  itzi  geographical  position.  Bit- 
nated  on  a  triangle,  two  sldea  ot  which  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  it  is  protected  by  water  on  all  sidel,  ez- 
eejiting  the  base,  to  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
place  only  requires  to  be  directed.  The  bsrbor, 
tailed  the  *  Golden  Horn,*  formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of 
the  sea,  eight  miles  in  length,  on  the  northern  side 
<tf  the  dty,  Is  at  once  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  Uiree- 
deckers  lying  doee  to  the  quay,  so  capacious  as  to 
admit  all  the  navies  of  Europe  into  its  bosom,  and  so 
liarrow  at  its  entrance  as  to  be  capable  of  being  dosed 
by  a  chain  drawn  across  its  mouth.  The  apex  of  the 
tMsngle  is  formed  by  the  fkr-fiimed  Sersgllo,  or  Palace 
df  the  Sultana,  in  itself  a  city,  embradng  within  Ita 
gmple  circuit  the  Idxurious  apartmenta  in  which  the 
beauties  of  the  East  alternate  between  the  pastimeft 
of  children  and  the  Jealousies  of  women,  and  the 
thady  gardens,  where,  beneath  venerable  cedars  and 
]^e-trees,  fountains  of  living  water  cool  the  snltry 
«lr  with  their  ceaseless  flow.  The  city  itseU;  standi 
fng  on  this  triangular  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  an- 
tfent  walls  of  Coostantine,  nine  thousand  eight  hun- 


d^  tdssa,  or  about  twelve  Bn^bh  mllea  in  dreui^ 
and  in  moat  plaoetf  (n  exactly  the  state  in  which  tbey 
were  left,  when  tbo  ihdsiit  masters  of  the  wortd  r»- 
signed'tbe  sceptic  of  the  Bast  to  the  OsmanH  eoa- 
qnerom  The  breach  is  still  to  be  seen  la  tbe  waD^ 
made  by  tbe  cannon  of  Mahomet,  by  which  tbe 
TuiIes  burst  into  tJie  cHy.  In  many  places,  huge 
plane-trees,  of  equal  antiquity,  over^hsdow  even 
these  vast  walls  by  tbefr  boughs ;  and  in  otber^  ivy, 
tbe  growth  of  centnrlci^  attests  at  once  tbe  antiquity' 
of  the  stmctore  and  tbe  ncgliganee  or  sopentltiob 
of  the  nsodsra  masten  of  tbe  dty,** 

We  are  reminded  by  this  Tolame  not 
to  put  much  reliance  upon  the  enormous 
numbers,  and  effectiye  preparation  of  the 
Russian  armies;  for,  while  the  strength 
which  she  puts  forth  in  war  is  immense^ 
and  her  mauoeuvring  brilliant,  her  success- 
es do  not  in  reality  amount  to  much. 
During  this  first  war  on  the  Danube,  for 
instance,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crossed  that  river  in  the  course  of  the 
first  campaign, — one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  more  were  brought  to  recruif 
them  in  the  second  campaign,  and  yet  with 
all  this,  they  could  only  produce  thirty- 
one  thousand  men  at  the  decisive  batUe 
of  Koleftscha,  and  when  their  victorious 
march  was  stopped  at  Adrianople  only 
fifteen  thousand  were  assembled  At 
least  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  men 
had  perished  during  these  two  brief  cam- 
paigns, a  small  part  by  the  sword  and  all 
the  rest  by  fatigue,  sickness  and  desertion. 
What  an  awful  picture  of  tne  miseries  of 
war!  The  prodigious  distances  which 
Russian  armies  have  to  travel  is  one  main 
cause  of  their  destructiooj  and  the  pesti- 
lential climate  of  the  plams  and  swamps 
in  which  they  encamp,  another;  but  these 
causes,  which  are  her  weakness  in  an 
offensive  war,  in  an  attack  upon  Turkey 
or  Austria,  are  her  strength  in  a  defen- 
^ve  war,  for  they  would  keep  an  enemy 
off,  without  much  serious  fighting.  One 
third  of  Napoleon's  army  dl^ppeared  be- 
fore it  reached  Smolensko,  or  had  been 
engaged  in  any  battle,  and  three  fourths 
perished  before  a  flake  of  snow  fell.  Thus 
says  Alison,  one  third  of  the  invaders  of 
Russiia  die  before  they  reach  the  country 
they  assail,  and  one  Uiird  of  the  Russians 
die,  before  they  can  get  out  of  it  to  begin 
a  career  of  conquest.  The  best  thing  the 
Czar  can  do,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to 
cover  his  whole  country  with  railroads, 
which  would  produce  other  benefits,  too, 
besides  the  tranBportatk)n  of  troops,  even 
if  they  should  not  render  such  transpor- 
tation wbollv  unnecessary. 

—  A  much  ^tter  work  than  Alison's^ 
on  the  ^^  Russian  Campaigns  xnTurkey 
in  1828-29,''  and  from  which  he  gets 
most  of  his  Ikcts  and  opinions,  ia  tbe 
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translation  of  Biutm  Ysn  Moltke's  Oer- 
man  bool(  on  the  subject  It  exhibits  the 
whole  qnestion  more  full  from  original 
aouroes,  while  the  position  of  the  author 
as  a  military  representadye  of  Prussia  at 
the  Porte  allowed  access  to  peculiar  in- 
formation. The  Baron  is  not  an  admirer 
of  Russia,  and  agrees  that  her  successes 
in  1828-29  arose  not  from  her  own  skill 
or  strength,  but  from  the  weakness  and 
incompetency  of  her  adversary.  Had  the 
Turkish  army  been  well  led,  or  wdl  dis- 
ciplined, the  Russians  might  have  been 
driven  back,  while  the  real  secret  of  Ru»- 
flian  advancement  is  not  her  armies,  bat 
her  diplomacy,  or  in  other  words,  her 
mendacity  and  imposture.  At  the  same 
time.  Herr  Van  Moltke  is  not  sure  that 
an  English  or  French  army  in  Turkey 
will  achieve  brilliant  things,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  one  half  of  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  fall  bv  diseases  and  the  effect  of 
the  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Danube, 
•long  its  whole  length,  in  those  parts,  are 
exceedingly  unhealthy  lowlands,  in  which 
the  natives  find  it  difficult  to  live,  during 
the  summer  season,  and  foreigners  are  cut 
off  in  a  short  time.  The  Turks  them- 
selves who  live  there,  adapt  their  clothing, 
their  diet  and  their  habits,  to  the  climate, 
and  survive  it  They  do  no  hard  work, 
their  meals  consist  of  coffee  and  a  few 
T^etables,  they  drink  only  sherbet,  they 
sit  in  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree  all  day, 
and  they  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  But 
how  could  an  English  or  French  soldier 
be  made  to  endure  so  simple  and  tranquil 
a  life? 

—  A  new  translation  of  the  ^  Hiad^ 
of  Homer,  by  a  Mr.  G.  T.  Bartsr.  does 
not  meet  with  much  favor  among  the 
critics.  As  Pope  had  essayed  it  in  heroio 
couplets,  and  Gowper  in  blank  verse,  and 
others  again,  in  hexameters,  Mr.  Barter 
transfers  it  to  the  Spenserian  stanza  If 
the  following  stanza,  which  we  find  quo- 
ted in  the  Examiner,  is  a  good  sample  of 
all  the  rest,  we  must  agree  with  the 
critic  that  Mr.  Barter's  English  is  much 
harder  to  read  than  the  original  Greek: 

Dmicalion  then,  when  toodons  do  onita 

Of  elbow.  U>ere  throogh  trin  braas  Bpear  right  oat 

TransflxU    Arm  hunper^d  be  with  death  in  dght 

Awaited  blm,  who  there  his  neck  j-sroote, 

And  helm  with  head  tu  flaog.    From  spine-Joiots 

qyiat 
The  niaiTow  did.    And  stretched  on  earth  he  laj. 
But  be  went  on  ^galnat  Peireiu*  oflb|irtiig  stoat, 
Higmaa,  who'd  cuine  flrom  glebj  Thrace  awaj. 
In  midriff  btm  he  smote,  in  belly  apear  did  ataj. 

Think  of  twenty  cantos  of  such  stuff 

5 it  forth,  too.  as  the  simple  babblings  ok 
omer. 


—  A  "Butory  of  Walet^  byB.  B. 
Woodward^  gives  an  account  of  the  d^ 
soendants  of  the  Gimri  from  the  earliest 
tnnes  to  their  incorporation  with  England, 
and  presents  a  mass  of  information  that 
the  archaeologist,  antiquarian  and  histo- 
rian shape  into  value.  The  origin  of  the 
people,  their  many  and  fierce  struggles  for 
mdependence,  the  great  deeds  of  their  an- 
cient kings  and  rulers,  and  the  myths  and 
legends  of  their  bards,  are  discussed  and 
dracribed,  with  an  evident  love  of  the  sub- 
iect  and  a  most  familiar  knowledge.  Mr. 
Woodward  dwells  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  old  Welsh,  but  his  most 
entertaining  chapter  is  that  on  "Bards 
and  Bard  ism.''  in  which  he  copiously 
illustrates,  by  extracts^  the  peculiarities 
of  their  rhymes.  One  is  apt  to  associate 
the  name  of  bard  vrith  a  person  sub- 
ject to  outbreaks  of  lyrical  enthusiasm ; 
but  many  of  the  Welsh  bard$s  it  seema 
from  this,  were  mere  dabsters  in  rhyme, 
who  tried  to  see  in  how  many  ways  they 
could  make  language  jingle.  One  of 
their  tricks  was  to  make  Ime  after  line  com- 
mence with  the  same  word,  or  derivative 
of  the  same  word, — another  was  to 
adopt  the  same  termination  for  every  line, 
and  a  third  to  put  the  rhyme  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line.  Here  is  a  specimen  in 
whwh  the  middle  of  every  second  line 
rhymes  with  the  end  of  the  line  preced- 
ing it. 

**  We  wisdom  seek,  and  calm  oonteDt, 

They  l>otb  frequenc  oar  dwelling; 
From  these  a  deathless  comfort  spriofi 

The  Joya  of  kinga  exoelUn^ 

**There*s  one  who  rales  this  earthlj  ball 
Bestows  CD  all  his  fkvors: 
His  providence  we  firmly  trast 
To  crown  oar  Jnat  endeaTom" 

This  is,  however,  pleasant  reading  com- 
pared with  the  following,  where  the  rhyme 
of  the  first  line  occurs  m  the  penultimate 
part  mstead  of  at  the  end : 

**  Gwynedd  I  for  prloesa  genVooa  tenM-^id  loo^^ 
By  Oniliydd'a  aoa  anabam'd 
Thoa  art;  he,  hawk  ontam'd. 
Is  praised  wherever  thy  glory  Is  prodalmed.** 

Far  more  complicated  is  the  following : 

**  Fair  as  flowen  at  spring's  renewal, 
BYythe  and  sporUTe,  nerer  crael. 
Glancing  brighter  than  the  Jewel ; 
Alas,  the  Jewels  1 
Alas  the  Jewels  I 
Jewels  are  a  flUae  adorning,**  4a 

— A  translation  of  Oenschlager's  ex- 
quisite drama  **  Coreggio^''*  by  Mr.  Theo- 
noRS  Martin,  is  much  praised  by  the 
English  critics }  but  wo  do  not  perceive, 
by  the  extracts  they  give,  that  it  is  a  whii 
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mperior  to  a  trandaticm  publisb^  anony- 
mously in  this  country  some  years  ago. — 
indeed,  some  passages  are  not  so  good. 
The  original  itself  is  so  delicate,  clear  and 
beautiful,  that  a  perfect  translation  ia 
quite  impossible.  We  remember  to  hare 
read  it  years  ago,  in  the  Oerman,  in  whicb 
it  was  written  by  the  author  (as  well  as 
Swedish),  and  regarded  it  at  that  time  aa 
a  touching  glorification  of  a  great  eeoius 
in  painting;  by  another  great  genius  in 
poetry.  But  a  perusal  of  the  English 
version  does  not  recall  our  earlier  admi- 
ration. It  is  still,  however,  even  under 
the  veil  of  translation,  a  sad,  pathetic 
story,  tenderly  and  nobly  told,  with  the 
characters  admirably  individualized,  and 
a  grand  tone  of  aspiration  breathing 
around  its  sweet  pictures  of  the  strug- 
gles and  trials  of  genius.  The  finest  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  the  solilo- 
quy of  Antonio  (Coregpno;,  on  entering 
tne  grand  picture  gallery  of  the  Duke 
Ottavio,  a  cold,  hateful  character,  by  the 
way,  to  whom  he  was  carrying  a  picture 
for  sale.  It  is  a  long  passage  for  extract- 
ing, but  it  will  repay  the  reader,  espe- 
cially if  he  have  artistic  tastes. 

**  Antonio  {jmUrt^  carrying  kU  jMnirc  <n»  Ki% 
hack).    ArrlTed  at  last  I   Good  bMyeoSfhow 
tired  I  am  I 
iPutt  kUpietur4  down,  tabtt  a  dkair,  andtttt,) 
It  waa  80  hot,  the  road  so  kms,  the  aon 
BosAoreMiigl    Hal  the air*» refteahlng herc^ 
Ah  me,  how  happj  are  earth*a  great  ooea  I    Thej 
May  dwell  In  these  oool  pahMea  of  stone, 
That  hold,  like  excavated  rocks,  at  bay 
The  Any  of  the  sanbcMiA    Freetjr  rise 
The  raalted  roofs,  broad  pillars  east  a  shade ; 
Fiosh  bubbling  eprlogs  plash  in  the  vestibules, 
And  oool  both  air  and  walls.    HeATeosI  who  would 

not 
Be  lodged  like  this  I    Well,  so  shsll  I  be  soon. 
How  smoothly  and  how  pleasantly  one  mounts 
Along  the  broad,  cold  marble  staircases  t 
Antiques  in  every  niche,— fine  busts,  that  look 
Serenely  down  with  a  miO^stic  calm. 

(Oiste  a  look  around  tho  room.) 
This  hall,  too,  Is  right  noble  in  its  style. 
Hs I  whst  is  this  I  seer    With  paintings  lUPd  f 
It  is  the  picture-gallery.    Oh  1  blessed  Virgin, 
rm  in  a  temple,  and  I  knew  It  not  I 
Here  hang  the  glorioua  trophies  of  your  art, 
Italia'8  paintare  I— will  for  ages  hang, 
As  rich-emblanmM  aenteheons  o*er  the  tombs 
Of  heroes  dead,  to  witness  of  their  deeds. 
Oh,  all  ye  saints,  which  shall  I  lint  peruse  1 
Lsndsespe«,  and  animals,  heroea,  and  Madonnas  I 
Mine  eye  flits  round,  as  does  a  bee  amidst 
An  hundred  diiferent  flowers.    Alas  I  I  see^ 
For  too  much  sedng,  nought    I  only  tbel 
Art's  fresh  and  noble  presence  move  me  deeply. 
Oh,  I  were  fliln  to  bow  dm  down,  and  weep 
Within  this  temple  of  my  anoestorsl 
Look  there  I    That  picture's  beautifhl  I    Yet  no, 
*ns  not  so  fine  as  flnt  I  thought  It    Well, 
They  cannot  all  be  choice.    What  have  we  heraf 
KO}  that's  too  merely  prettj.    In  my  111b 


I  Be*er  ssw  sny  thing  Hke  this  bcfbn ; 

An  aged  woman,  fhrblshing  a  pot, 

Within  her  kitchen ;  in  the  comer,  seel 

A  eat  aaleep,  and,  near,  a  white -hair*d  boy 

la  blowing  bttbblea  through  a  tobaeoo  pipsk 

It  never  struck  me  until  now,  thst  one 

Could  make  a  picture  out  of  things  like  these; 

And  yet  this  kitchen  now,  it  looks  so  trim. 

Bo  bright  and  dean,  'tis  quite  s  tretit  to  see  I 

How  finely  the  sun  strikes  thntugfa  the  green  leaver 

In  at  the  window,  on  the  braien  pot  I 

Who  was  it  painted  this  r    Is  that  the  name 

Beneath  the  picture  r  {Beads.)  Flemish,  him  1  Ua* 

known! 
Flemish  ?    Whst  rountiy  can  that  be,  I  wonder  T 
Can  it  be  fhr  from  Milan  ?    Oh,  look  tliere. 
At  these  large  pictures  I  Tables  strewed  with  ilowsi% 
With  glasses  partly  fl  I'd,  and  lemons  peePd, 
And  doss,  and  little  bfa^    {StarU)    What  have  «• 

here? 
Whytbiaiaesqnistte!    Ha,ha,ba.hal 
Four  greedy  grsybesrds  oouattng  o'er  their  gold  I 
But  what  comes  next  ?    It  Isr  our  Saviour's  biith. 
I  know  it  well,  Msster  Mantegna's  work  I 
Bow  sweecly  winds  the  mouotsin  pathway  ben; 
How  fine  the  three  kings  bending  Uiere  bcffore 
Child  Jesus,  and  th**  eternal  queen  of  heaven! 
Here  is  another  picture,  much  the  same, 
A  little  quaint,  but  very  nicely  felt 
The  ox  on  the  Madonna's  shoulder  lays 
His  snout  snd  peers  with  curious  wonder  down; 
The  Moor  grins  kindly  too,— his  heart  Is  toudi'd. 
The  small  bambino  in  Uie  casket  gropea, 
To  And  a  plaything  there.    By  Albert  Durer. 
He  was  a  German,  that  I  know.    One  sees 
There  be  good  worthy  men  behind  the  monntalni^ 
True  painters,  too.   Heavens  what  a  glorious  picture  I 
A  prinoely  dame,  yoong,  blooming,  ftill  of  soul : 
How  the  eye  bums,  how  smiles  the  little  mouth  I 
How  nobly  on  her  sits  the  rose-hued  hat 
Of  velvet,  and  Uie  fhU  deep  velvet  sleeves! 
By  Leonard'  da  YlncL    Well  might  he 
Be  called  Magician;— this  indeed  is  painting  I 
The  next  there  is  a  king,  which  seems  to  me 
Touch 'd  in  the  self-same  style;  perhaps  it  is 
By  Leonardo  too ;  he  palntqd  it, 
When  he  was  young,  most  probably.    (Aeoda)  Bf 

Holbein. 
I  know  him  not    I  know  you  therp,  old  ftiends  I 
How  fsrest  thou,  worthy  Perugino,  with 
Thy  soft  green  tone,  thy  figures  ranged  to  matoh 
On  either  side,  thy  still  repeated  thoughts, 
And  tiiy  unfiling  Saint  Sebastian  1 
Still  thoo'rt  a  glorious  fellow  1    Though,  perehaaes^ 
Some  more  invention  had  not  been  amies. 

There  are  the  mighty  throned :  yonder  haagl 
A  powerftal  picture,  the  fUll  slxe  of  life. 
A  noble  graybeard  I    TIs  the  holy  Job. 
Qrandly  conceived,  and  executed  grandly  t 
That  surely  is  by  Raphael    {Beads.)  Ho.    By— Fkm 
Bartolomea    Ah,  the  pious  monk  1 
It  Is  not  every  monk  can  work  like  this. 
Who  could  find  time  to  look  at  all  that's  here? 
There  at  the  end  a  silken  curtain  hangs: 
Ho  doubt  behind  it  is  the  best  of  all.  * 

I  must  see  this  before  Ottavio  comes 
{J>raws  back  the  eartaii^  and  disdosss  BaptkatTB 

Saint  OeeUifi.) 
This  is  the  Saint  Cecilia  I    There  she  stands, 
And  in  her  down-drooped  hand  the  organ  beam 
Scattered  and  broken  at  her  fbet  are  oast 
Mere  worldly  instruments;  but  even  the  organ 
Props  silenced  with  her  hand,  ss  In  the  eionds 
She  heaiB  the  seraphs  quiring.    HereyesoanI 
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Bywbomlsthkf    Itlsi 

TtepoetTf— y««,poetr3r!    AAthiuIgas^ 

And  pun,  I  Me  not  tb«  great  artiBt  meralj. 

But  ftlao  tbe  greet  nuin  I 

Here  le  sabUme,  eelestlel  poc^, 

Sxpreee^d  la  eolorai    Bach,  too.  is  mj  elm, 

Tbe  goal  I  etrive  in  mjr  b«et  boors  to  reaoh. 

( JBilar  Ottatio^    Amomo,  ^eUkomt  ttOuUn^htm, 

and  wkoUjf  absorb^  in  ih0piahar€,(Uttktm) 
This  pletore,  whose  la  it? 

« (Maato  (flofcBy).    TIsRaphaeT^ 
'^Amtamto  {with  JauM  eiUifMiom).    Ha,  tbaa  I 

am  a  painter  too!** 


— There  is  an  individual  who  calls  him- 
self Sam  Slick,  but  whose  real  name  is 
Haliburton,  who  writes  tales  and  sketches 
of  Amjerican  life  on  purpose  for  the  Eng^ 
lish  market.  He  is  a  NoTa  Sootian  by 
birth  or  residence,  and  knows  about  as 
much  of  genuine  Yankee  character  as 
one  half  the  comic  actors  who  attempt  to 
personate  it  on  the  stage,  i.  e.,  he  knows 
a  few  enormous  exaggerations  and  nothing 
more.  His  representations,  however,  are 
received  in  England  as  the  true  thing,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  current  slang  ex- 
pressions, which  the  English  ascribe  to 
Yankees,  are  taken  from  his  books,  never 
having  been  heard  of  in  Yankee  land. 
They  strike  a  New  Englander  as  oddly  as 
they  do  John  Bull  himself,  and  are  most 
likely  inventions  of  the  author.  But  Mr. 
Haliburton's  last  book  is  an  improvement 
upon  his  former  volumes.  It  is  called 
"  The  Americans  at  Home,  or  By-ways^ 
Backwoods  and  Prairies  ;  "  and  consists 
of  selected  original  stories,  from  the  press 
of  the  several  Sutes,  illustrating  the  local 
Itfe,  from  a  coon  hunt  to  a  husking  frolic, 
and  presenting  the  characters  of  the  half- 
civilized  emigrants  and  hunters  of  the 
frontier,  in  all  their  bold,  hardy,  manly, 
and  sometimes  picturesque  adventures.  It 
is  a  companion  piece  to  Mr.  Haliburton's 
Traits  of  American  Humor j  which  was 
compiled  in  the  same  way. 

—  We  can  hardly  hope  to  keep  our 
readers  au  courant  with  the  course  of 
English  novels,  for  they  are  issued  so 
rapidly  and  forgotten  so  soon,  that  by  the 
time  the  large  edition  of  Putnam  reaches 
its  readers,  an  entire  new  batch  is  on  the 
carpet  Among  the  best  of  the  most 
recent,  however,  we  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing:—Mrs.  Clarke's  *^  Iron  CousiUy^^ 
,  which  is  the  history  of  a  self-willed  and 
nearly  spoiled  beauty,  saved  at  last  by  a 
cousin  of  inflexible  principles,  well  told, 
with  fine  dramatic  incidents  throughout, 
but  quite  too  long  for  the  interest; 
^Claude  theColporteur,^'  by  the  author  of 
Mary  Powell,  an  account  of  the  adventures 
of  a  Bible  missionary  on  the  continent 
effecUvely  narrated,  in  that  minute  and 


punstaking  way,  which  imparts  to  all  tlis 
writings  of  this  author,  such  a  vraisem- 
hlance  and  air  of  naturalness ;  ^  Aubrey,^ 
by  the  author  of  Two  Old  Men's  Tales, 
somewhat  loose  in  texture  and  extrava- 
gant in  conception,  but  powerfbl  and  ex- 
citing ;  the  story  turning  upon  the  love  of 
two  twin  brothers  for  the  same  lady — the 
one  a  reserved,  studious,  and  intelligent 
man,  and  the  other  a  frank  sailor,  and 
ending,  of  course,  in  the  success  and 
punishment  of  the  subtlest  not  the  best  of 
the  two  suitors ;  "  Counterparts,  or  the 
Cross  of  Love,"  by  the  author  of  Charles 
Auchester,  not  sustaining  the  promise  of 
the  earlier  book,  with  more  of  the  defects 
and  fewer  merits ;  '^  Angelo,*^  a  romance 
of  modem  Rome,  showing  up  the  work- 
ings of  Jesuitism,  as  well  as  the  secret 
movements  of  the  late  Revolution,  with 
the  requisite  machinery  of  a  novel  of  Ital- 
ian life,  consisting  of  stilettoes,  trapdoorsi 
masks,  dungeons,  and  midnight  poison- 
ings. &c. ;  and  last,  not  by  any  means 
least,  "  Nannette  and  her  Lovers,^^  by 
Talbot  Gwtmne.  As  the  last  has  been 
republished  here,  we  may  say  of  it,  at 
greater  length,  that  it  is  a  story  of  French 
domestic  life  during  the  era  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  heroine,  at  the  time  it  opens, 
is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  young 
countryman,  but  the  ceremonies  are  in- 
terrupted by  a  mob.  The  lover  is  carried 
off  to  join  the  army,  rises  in  rank,  but 
grows  selfish  and  vain  as  he  rises,  and 
when  he  comes  back,  is  indifferent  to  his 
betrothed,  who  subsequently  marries  an- 
other. The  plot  is  simple  enough,  but  it 
is  artfully  told;  and  m  its  several  in- 
cidents portraying  with  vivid  fidelity  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the  eventful 

Eeriod  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.    It  is 
y  hr  the  best  of  any  of  Mr.  G Wynne's 
novels  that  we  have  looked  over. 

—  As  the  name  of  Radcliffe  is  associat- 
ed with  novels  of  hobgoblins  and  demons, 
it  strikes  us  as  perfectly  natural  that 
John  Netten  Radcliffe  should  write  a 
history  of  "  Fiends,  Ghosts  and  Sprites,"* 
and  an  instructive  history  it  is,  wanting 
in  research  somewhat,  but  containing 
many  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  re- 
lating to  the  appearance  of  goblins,  &c, 
and  an  intelligent  philosophy  of  them. 
The  lielief  in  supersensual  existences  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  wide-spread 
of  all  the  faiths  of  the  human  soul,  pre- 
vailing in  the  later  ages  of  civilization 
as  well  as  in  the  earlier,  and  defying  all 
the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  eradicate 
it,  even  in  an  age  of  blank  materialism.  It 
has  been  the  habit  with  some  to  regard  it 
as  an  evidence  of  imbecility  and  barba- 
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rism ;  but  a  sounder  view  now  obtuns, 
and  these  supernatural  tendencies  are 
considered  as  the  protests  of  the  heart 
against  that  scientific  narrowness  which 
converts  nature  into  a  mere  mechanism, 
and  confines  life  to  mere  visible  realities. 
It  gets  to  be  associated  with  the  most 
monstrous  chimeras  and  superstitions,  and 
has  led  in  times  past,  to  rites  inconceiv- 
ably horrid,  and  to  methods  of  legiidation 
as  atrocious  as  they  were  absurd;  but 
lying  hack  of  most  of  its  vagaries,  are 
profound  and  central  truths.  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  traces  many  of  these,  through  the 
religions  of  different  nations,  but  the  best 
part  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  Hallu- 
cinations, Dreams,  Presentiments,  Ac., 
which  he  accounts  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  The  volume  is  often  amusing,  in 
the  anecdotes  it  brings  together,  out  of 
the  literature  of  all  nations. 

French. — Mr.  Stirling's  Gloister-Lifb 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  well  known  by 
this  time  to  English  readers,  and  suppos- 
ed to  have  thrown  much  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  that  monarch;  but  M. 
Amrdre  Pichort,  in  his  Charles  Quint 
(CharUs  Quint,  Chroni^ue  de  sa  vie 
tnterifiure,  et  sa  vie  politique,  de  son  ab- 
dication, et  de  sa  Retraite  dans  le 
Cloifre  de  Yuste%  has  aimed  at  quite  op- 
posite conclusions,  contending  that  he  is 
the  first  historian  who  has  really  obtain- 
ed a  glimpse  at  the  true  personal  charac- 
ter and  domestic  life  of  the  hero.  But 
we  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  him  as  a 
historian ;  he  claims  to  be  a  mere  chroni- 
cler only ;  but  whatever  he  is,  his  book 
seems  to  be  conclusive  as  to  its  subject 
Spanish,  German,  and  English  authorities 
are  cited  in  abundance,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  the  French  archives  to  which  he 
has  had  access.  The  fault  of  the  work  is 
prolixity  and  superabundance,  though  the 
author  handles  his  materials  with  great 
freedum  and  judgment. 

—  The  same  author  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  about  the  Mormons  (Les 
Mormofis),  which  is  a  compilation  ap- 
parently from  the  various  accounts  of 
them  given  in  the  American  newspapers 
and  English  reviews.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Bevue  du  Deux  Mondes,  which  makes 
itself  quite  merry  over  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  wives,  and  attempts  to  deduce 
the  movement  of  Joseph  Smith  from  the 
Protestantism  of  the  16th  centuiy,  com- 
bined with  the  doctrines  of  the  Millenna" 
nans  and  Swedenborg,  and  a  touch  of  the 
Sodalists.  Poor  Joe,  if  he  were  alive  now 


wonld  be  surprised  to  find  what  an  il1ii»> 
trions  descent  his  craft  and  inipudenoe 
had,  and  how  profoundly  philo8q>hieal 
his  spiritual  genesis! 

—The  seventh  volume  of  the  life  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  entitled  JIUmoires  et 
QnresjMndence  Politique  et  Militaire 
du  Roi  Joseph^  contains  the  sequel  of 
the  Spanish  correspondence  down  to  April, 
1811.  It  has,  doubtless,  value  fbr  the  his- 
»torian,  but  is  without  general  interest. 

— A  book  is  printed  by  M.  Qrabsct,  to 
prove  that  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  at  a  place 
called  Montpellier  once — an  important  fiict 
not  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  In  the 
first,  he  shows  uat  Rousseau,  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  sojourned  at 
Montpellier,  and  consulted  a  phyfacian  .for 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart  with  which  he 
was  troubled ;  in  the  second  part,  he  es- 
tablishes his  relations  to  certain  people 
and  professors ;  and  in  the  third  part  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  very  poor  opinion 
that  Rousseau  appeared  to  have  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  next  work  we  should 
recommend  the  author  to  undertake  would 
be  a  translation  into  French  of  Poole's 
*•  Little  Pedlington." 

— We  postpone  a  number  of  works  on 
French  ethics,  that  we  may  get  in  an  ex- 
tract or  two  from  Lamartime's  latest 
work,  "  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Charac^ 
ters^^^  which  is  a  kind  in  which  his  bril- 
liant faculties  work  to  the  most  advan- 
tage. As  a  regular  historian,  Lamartine 
has  remarkable  defects,  but  as  a  sketcher 
of  schemes  and  characters  in  history  he  has 
no  superiors.  He  is  not  always  accurate^ 
it  is  true,  but  he  is  quite  sure  to  be  pic- 
turesque and  impressive.  The  volumes 
before  us  open  with  Nelson,  of  whom,  and 
particularly  his  friend  Lady  Hamilton,  he 
gives  a  moat  striking  sketch.  Here  is  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  personage : 

**ThD0  orfginated,  bj  Uie  oomblnaHon  of  •vnit\ 
and  the  accidental  qrmpathy  of  an  old  man,  Uk*  fktal 
attachment  between  Nelaon  aad  Lady  Haniliton; 
which,  like  the  passion  of  Antony  and  Olaopatra,  In- 
flamed the  ooista  of  the  Mediterranean,  changed  the 
ihce  of  tbe  world,  and  carried  on  tu  glorj,  tii  «hame 
•ad  t»  orlrae,  a  hero  entangled  in  tbe  snares  of  beauty. 
To  comprehend,  clearly,  the  infktuaUon  of  MeboD, 
it  becomes  neoeesary  to  retrace  the  life  and  ad  Ten- 
tores  of  Lady  Hamilton,  at  first  tlie  AspoAia,  and  a^ 
terwards  tbe  Herodlaa  of  b«r  sge,— elevated  by  eoK-  • 
traordfnaiy  bcan^,  by  linrtone  and  blind  affiH'tioa, 
from  the  bovel  of  her  mother,  and  tiia  B1l^pfot«d 
dens  of  I«ondon,  to  the  rank  of  an  English  wubasaa- 
dresa,  the  band  of  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  rsnk 
an&  ability,  and  tbe  doae  intimacy  <if  a  queen  cf 
whom  she  was  tho  proteetre«  and  ally,  rather  than 
tbe  dependent  companion.  Bopreme^  beanty  la  a 
royalty  of  the  aenaee,  which  tnbJagatM  •%  en  the  mi*> 
teraand  mlstrssaes  of  em|ilraa  These  oonqpotitB  up 
tbe  miiaoles  of  natai«;  fow  bava  arrived  at  tb*  dft^ 
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iiiiai<Ri  wbtch  Lady  Htniltan.  tha  modem  Thaodonir 
AnvBltcd*  by  hoi^chwioflk 

**  M«r  oQ\f  nune  was  BmnMi  Ibr  bar  fhlbcr  n- 
naiii«4  always  unknown.  Bbe  waa  one  of  tbe  cbll- 
dno  at  i»Y%  of  orima^  of  myatety,  wbom  nature  de- 
lists to  overwhelm  with  gllla  in  oonipensatlon  Ibr 
tbe  loaa  of  hereditary  claima.  Her  mother  wa«  a  poor 
Aimer's  servant  in  the  ooanty  of  CheaUr.  Whether 
aba  had  loat  bar  husband  by  death,  or,  like  Hagar, 
had  baenabandoned  by  her  sedneer,  sba  srrlved  nn- 
kao^n  eod  rednoed  lo  beggary,  at  a  village  In  Walea, 
tha  Swititfiand  of  England.  She  carried  In  her 
arms  a  female  Inlknt  of  a  few  months  old.  The 
beauty  of  both  attracted  tbe  simple  moontsineen  of 
tbe  village  of  Uswarden;  the  stranger  picked  op  a 
Brelibaod  by  working  for  the  feraiem  and  gleaning 
la  4be  fldda,  Tbe  marked  and  noble  featnrea  of  the 
,  abiU  served  to  pmpagate  the  mrour  thst  her  birth 
was  lllostriuos  and  niysterlons;  she  was  said  to  be  a 
daDghtKrofLurdUallfex.  Nothing  afterwards,  either 
la  her  fertnne  or  education,  gave  color  to  tbe  report 
At  the  age  «>f  twelve  she  was  received  in  a  neighbor- 
ing bmily  aa  children's  servant  The  (hequent  vistta 
of  ber  maater  and  mistress  to  London,  where  they 
raided  in  tbe  house  of  their  relative,  tbe  celebrated 
«ngrave^  Boydell,  gave  her  tbe  first  idee  of  tbe  im- 
pesasion  bar  figniv  produced  on  tbe  crowd  in  pablie 
places,  and  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  high  ItMtuna 
to  which  her  beauty  would  eacalt  her.  At  sixteen  she 
made  ber  aecape  tt*tm  Hawsrden,  a  field  too  obacura 
and  elreurascrlbed  fur  ber  expanded  draams,  and  en- 
gaged herself  in  the  household  of  a  respecuble 
tradesman  in  London.  A  UAj  of  superior  rank, 
atrvek  by  her  appearance  in  the  shop,  ele\  ated  her  to 
a  taigfaer  poaltioo  of  servitude.  Almost  witlioot  cm* 
ployment  in  an  opulent  flunlly,  Emma  gave  herself 
up  to  the  perusal  of  those  fesclnatlng  romances  which 
ereata  an  Imaginary  world  for  the  k>ve  or  ambition 
of  yootfaftil  minds ;  she  ft«quented  tbe  theatrea.  and 
imbibed  there  tbe  flist  inspirations  of  the  genius  of 
dranatie  ^zprasidon,  of  action,  and  attitude,  which 
abe  embodied  afterwards  in  a  new  art,  when  she  ba« 
oame  tbe  animated  statue  of  beauty  and  passion. 

**  Being  discharged  by  her  mistress  for  some  house* 
bold  negllgeaoe,  her  growing  taste  fi>r  tbe  theatre  in- 
daeed  bar  to  aaek  a  situation  in  tbe  bmily  of  one  of 
tba  uBanagei^  Tbe  Irregularity  and  fireedom  of  that 
estabUrfUBettt,  the  constant  InteroourBe  with  actors, 
mmielaB^  and  dancer^  initiated  ber  in  tbe  subordl- 
■ata  oMohaalMn  of  tbe  dramatic  art.  She  was  then 
la  tbe  flower  of  ber  youth,  and  the  foil  perfection  of 
her  bcaalj.  Iler  tall  and  elegant  figure  equalled  in 
natual  gmoa  the  studied  attitudes  of  the  moat  prao- 
Uaed  ll^raates.  Her  voice  was  soft,  mellow,  and 
capable  of  expressing  deep  tragic  emotion.  Her 
WUMUMH&,  endowed  with  susceptibility  aa  delicate 
«nd  Taryfaig  aa  the  first  feellngi  of  a  virgin  mind,  waa, 
at  tha  aanetime,  pensive  and  daixlhig.  All  who 
aaw  her«t  tbntperiud  ef  her  life  agreed  in  deaeribing 
her  aa  a  Teanadtation  of  Psyche^  Purity  of  soul, 
traaspamat  throncb  elegance  of  feature,  surrounded 
ber  even  la  her  dependent  potftlon  with  a  respect 
wbleh  edalrmtlon  darsd  aot  ofarieapw  She  spread 
flirvithoat  being  entangled  ta  tbe  fiame  herMlf ;  her 
tpnoeeaee  fonad  a  safeguard  even  in  the  excess  of  her 
bsaa^.  Her  flnt  ikU  was  not  a  descent  to  vice, 
bat  a  gHdlQg  Into  impradenoe  arising  ttom  a  yleld- 
tafaatavsi 

*  A  yenf  eoaatiymaa,  of  the  vHlage  of  Hawarden, 
JMB  of  the'flvmer  who  had  fiiyt  given  an  ariylura  to 
bar  mathar^wsa  aalaed  by  a  profls-gang,  and  carried 
InfettentotbafleetataaebortaitbeThamea.  Kmma, 
at  Iha  •■tMa^'Of  the  prisoner's  sister,  aeeomtNuiied 
b«  «i  th»  ovtein  ef  the  ship  to  hnplore  tba  Ubaratkni 


of  ber  brother.  Won  by  the  beauty  of  the  lUr  sap« 
pHant,  be  listened  to  ber  prayers  and  tesra,  removed 
bar  feom  ber  low  though  honest  station,  overwhelmed 
ber  with  shamefbl  luxury,  fbmlsbed  a  house  for  ber, 
supplied  ber  with  msstere  in  every  ornamental  ao» 
eomplisbment,  boestfolly  displayed  hia  conquest  in 
public,  and  left  ber,  when  the  squadron  sailed,  ex* 
posed  without  lafeguard  to  new  aedacUonsL  One  of 
bla  fWenda,  bearing  a  nobl^  name,  and  possessed  of  a 
large  fiiitune^  carried  off  tbe  fldthless  Emma  to  an 
estate  la  tbe  country,  treeted  ber  aa  bto  wife,  made 
ber  the  queen  of  bunting  partlec,  flMes,  and  halla; 
aad  finally,  growing  tired  of  her  at  the  end  of  the' 
seeson,  left  her  In  London,  at  the  meroy  of  cbanoe, 
necessity,  and  crime." 

After  describing  her  extraordinary  c»- 
reer  at  length,  he  drawB  the  curtain  from 
the  last  scene  in  these  few  lines : 

"Lady  Hamilton,  universally  reprobated  as  the 
IntfUgstlng  cause  of  Nelson's  errors,  sank,  after  his 
death.  Into  the  insignificance  ttom  which  ber  per- 
aonal  obartas  aloner  lied  originally  elevated  ber.  She 
fell  from  the  splendor  of  vice  to  uttei  negfect,  and 
feom  opulence  to  poverty.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  tbe  victor  of  Trafalgar,  an  unknown  female, 
stllT  preserving  tbe  remains  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
died  in  a  foreign  land,  in  CaUiis,  where,  for  eeveral 
years,  with  rednoed  means,  she  had  songht  an  ob- 
scure aaylnok  After  ber  deoease,  tbe  landlord  sa- 
cenained  flrom  her  papers  that  this  impoverished 
stranger  waa  Lady  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  an  am- 
bassador, the  favorite  of  the  Qneen  of  Naple^  and 
tbe  adored  mistress  of  Nelson  t  She  wss  buried  by 
pnbHc  charity.  Nelson,  by  naming  her  in  his  will, 
bad  only  bequeathed  to  ber  tbe  scandal  of  bis  attach- 
meot  aad  tba  Indignation  of  bla  country.** 

The  life  of  Nelson  is  followed  by  that 
of  Heloise,  then  comes  Christopher  Go- 
lumbns:  then  Palissy  the  Potter;  then 
the  labalous  hero  Roostain,  by  Madame 
Lamartine;  and  then  in  order  Cicero, 
Jacqaard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom ; 
Joan  of  Arc,  Cromwell,  Homer,  GOtten- 
berg  and  Fenelon.  The  illustrious  au- 
thor intimates  that  this  is  the  la.<it  book 
he  intends  to  publish,  but  the  announce- 
ment we  suspect  is  a  ruse  to  assist  his 
publisher,  and  is  preliminary  to  more 
last  woras.  He  has  grown  careless,  in 
his  later  publications,  but  we  can  iU 
afford  to  lose  his  brilliant  sentimentali- 
ties and  idealizations.  We  prefer,  how- 
eyer,  that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  He- 
loises,  and  the  Emma  Hamiltons,  thaa 
upon' the  Crom wells  (whom  he  cannot 
comprehend),  or  better  still,  to  continue 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

—The  Cossacks  of  the  Bourse,  (Let 
Cozaouea  de  la  Bourie)  is  the  season* 
able  Utie  of  a  little  satirical  tale  by  F.  db 
Grosseillier,  in  which-  he  exposes  the 
mfluenoe  of  stock  gambling.  The  hero  is 
a  simple-hearted  Breton,  who  is  gradual- 
ly inducted  into  all  the  niysteries  of  Pa- 
risian life,  from  dining  at  the  Aladnd  in 
the  BoU  de  Boulogne^  to  making  a  splea- 
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dfd  fbrttme  by  means  of  the  agen§  de 
change.  The  sketches  of  character  and 
the  incidents  are  highly  amusing. 

German. — Our  readers  may  remember 
an  article  on  a  new  Qerman  speculator 
called  Schopenhauer^  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Westminster  Review^  but 
since  then,  one  of  his  oountryrrien,  M. 
Julius  Fraurnstaedt,  has  published  a 
book  named  Letters  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Schopenhauer  ( Brisfe  uber  deo  Scluh 
oenhauer,  8che  Philosophie),  in  whidi 
nis  system  appears  more  at  length.  We 
have  spoken  of  him  as  a  new  speculator, 
but  he  is  only  new  to  the  public,  his  first 
work  having  appeared  as  early  as  1813, 
and  he  having  been  bom  in  1788.  Mr. 
Frauenstaedt  is  a  perfect  enthusiast  in 
his  behalf,  speaks  of  Fichte,  SchelUng,  and 
He^l  as  tyros  m  eomparison  with  him, 
wbile  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  German 
who  is  worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of 
Kant  What  the  peculiarities  of  his  sy»- 
tern  are,  we  are  not  able  to  say,  nor  do 
we  suppose  one  in  a  thousand  rwuiers 
cares. 

— The  Albanian  studies  of  Hahn  M^. 
banesche  S(udien).  who  was  a  consul  of 
Austria  in  Greece  for  a  number  of  years, 
residing  principally  in  the  oriental  part  of 
the  kingdom,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  the  lang^uage  and  study- 
ing the  manners  of  the  Albanians,  is  al- 
most the  only  good  work  on  the  subject 
that  we  know.  It  presents  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  that  people,  who  have  so  long 
stubbornly  maintained  their  independ- 
ence of  other  nations,  just  as  the^r  are. 
The  Albanians  have  preserved  their  ori- 
ginality with  as  much  tenacity  as  the 
Basque,  the  Hungarians,  or  the  Finns ; 
they  are  energetically  characteriased  by 
their  manners,  and  though  not  more  than 
two  millions  in  number,  are  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  force  of  personality  in  pre- 
serving a  people.  Mr.  Hahn  is  very 
learned  in  tracing  out  their  ethnological 
origin,  .contending  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Macedonians,  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  relates 
to  their  popular  poetry,  their  tales,  their 
legends,  their  language,  their  proverbs, 
and  their  local  traditions. 

— A  monograph,  on  the  Jacobin  Club 
{Der  Jakobiner  Klub),  by  J.  W.  Zin- 
KEisEN.  is  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  parties  and  political  morals  in  France 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  of  rare 
value.  The  first  volume  was  issued  a 
long  time  since,  but  the  second  is  more 
recent^  and  together  they  will  form,  we 
think,  the   standard  authority  oa   the 


Jtoobins.  The  author  has  ayailed  hiiiH 
self  of  a  long  residence  in  Paris  to  consult 
the  most  authentic  documents,  and  has 
left  none  of  the  recent  memoirs  nnread 
that  threw  the  least  light  upon  the  secret 
movements  of  the  famous  revolutionary 
society.  Unhke  most  Germans,  be  writes 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style,  not  con« 
fining  himself  to  an  industrial  detail  of 
events,  but  filling  up  a  grand  general 
outline  with  anecdotes,  portraits,  and  other 
dramatk;  illustrations. 

— Vehse's  ^' Memoir  rf  the  Cowtif 
Prussia  "  is  a  collection  of  historical  no- 
tioes  of  Prussia  during  the  last  'century 
and  a  half.  We  take  from  it  the  follow- 
ing passage,  relating  to  Frederick  William 
I.  as  a  specimen  of  the  details  with 
which  it  abounds : 

•  FMa«kk  Wttliam  was  most  oatnfVMrij  nide 
■ndlnsoltlBstiispettklniriuidwrltlBs:  Tk*tpltlMlib 
of  *  Tillain,  raaoal,  tcottodrel,*  were  eonctutlj  on  tte 
Tojal  Upik  IT  be  wu  displ««wd  with  a  vapolt  or  ft 
potiUoD,  he  aaed  to  draw  on  the  mugtn  aaees'  hendi 
and  eariL  The  noble  ministers,  who  were  naed  to 
eonalder  Mlenees  ■•  an  ariatoentloal  priTilcfce,  \m 
ordered  abont  like  a  pareel  of  noo-eommiiBioned 
offloem.  Any  mlnlBter  who,  witboat  leaye  of  tbi 
king  or  the  exooee  of  UlnoaB.  was  one  boor  too  late 
for  the  sitting,  bad  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  bnndred  dn- 
eats;  If  be  was  abitent  ttom  the  whole  sltUnf .  he  *«■• 
felted,  In  the  first  Instance,  Uie  salary  of  one  half 
year ;  If  the  aaine  tbing  happened  a  seeond  time,  dis- 
missal from  offltie  WMS  tlie  nnalterable  eoBseQocneSb 
In  bis  autograph  Instructions  fbr  the  General  Direo* 
toriiun,  be  said:  *The  genttemen  are  to  do  the  work 
which  we  pay  them  for/ 

**One  of  his  ysleto  one  evening  bad  to  rend  pvayen 
to  blno.  ArrlTlng  at  the  worda  *  The  Lord  bless  thee.* 
the  silly  man.  In  bis  baMtnal  subserviency,  tbooght 
he  must  read,  'The  Lord  bless  your  M^)esty;'  ob 
which  the  king  at  once  cut  bim  short**  Yon  rascal, 
read  as  It  Is  In  the  book:  belbre  Ood  Almighty  1  am 
but  a  rascal  like  yoniself/  The  seryants  were  never 
safe  In  bis  presenocL  He  bad  always  two  pistok, 
loaded  with  salt,  lying  by  his  side,  wblob.  If  tbcy 
blundersd,  he  would  flre  at  them.  In  tlila  manner, 
one  man  had  his  feet  dreadAilly  li^ured,  and  another 
kMt  an  eye ;  notwithstanding  aU  which,  be  waa  quit* 
oflbnded  that  he  should  be  generally  considered  a  ty» 
rant  TeiTor  might  be  said  to  go  before  bIm.  A 
fbnctlanary  who  was  once  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  bis  presence,  fell  down  dead  fttxn  fright  HIi 
oane  he  sppUed  so  unreservedly  to  every  body,  that 
one  day  he  maltreated  with  it  a  mi||or  in  front  of  his 
regiment;  on  which  the  officer  at  once  drew  bis  pis- 
tols, fired  one  belbre  the  feet  of  the  king's  hone,  and 
with  the  other  shot  hlmi«If  through  the  bead.  One 
day,  the  king  fell  In  with  his  court  apothecary,  \» 
whom,  for  a  consldenUion  of  a  thousand  doUan^  be 
had  granted  the  title  of  privy  ooondllor.  To  tha 
usual  roysl  question,  *Who  sre  youY*  Ibe  proud 
man  of  the  pestle  answered.  *Tour  royal  Majestyls 
pHvy  councillor.  Blank.*  Scarcely  had  ha  uttered 
the  words,  when,  with  a  shower  of  blows,  and  a  toI- 
ley  of  *  rascals  and  scoundrels,*  bis  royal  Mijesty  waa 
graciously  plessed  to  Intimate  to  blm,  that  In  fotora 
he  was  to  answer,  *I.am  called  privy 
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*Tbec«  MTW  WW  •  mora  mtlcadj  Mttre  maa 
Oian  the  kio«^  Ho  wm  the  rary  typ*  of  eholerio 
tamper;  not  the  alightetA  toaob  of  phlegm  in  him. 
Betng  hinuelf  no  peastonntely  given  to  bosylng  him- 
•elA  It  came  qnite  natnnl  to  btm  to  thraah  now  and 
ttu»n  one  of  those  Berlin  lanaronl,  the  *Eckensteher* 
<tldcet>porten  Btnnding  at  the  etreet  ooraen).  If  he 
bnppened  to  see  any  one  idly  loanging  aboat  A  no 
lew  vigorooa  apptioation  of  the  aame  gentle  penua- 
ilon  was  beatowed  upon  the  laxy  keeper  of  the  Pota- 
dnm  gHte ;  Who,  having  daring  his  morning  alombert 
made  tho  eonntxy  people  wait  ontside  the  gate,  waa 
awskencd  by  bia  Majesty  tainting  him  with  hU 
royal  cane,  and  with  *Good  morning,  Maater  Gate- 
keeper/ 

**  It  waa  a  rery  awkward  thing  to  meet  the  king  in 
the  street  Whenever  be  waa  straek  by  the  appear- 
ance of  any  one,  he  rode  up  to  him  so  dooely,  that 
the  bead  of  his  horse  touched  the  man's  chest  Then 
followed  the  osnal  question,  *  Who  are  yon  f  *  Those 
whom  he  took  fiv  Frenchmen  were  sure  to  be  stopped 
by  liini  One  of  them  being  asked,  *  Qni  Atea  vona  ?  " 
T«ry  wieely  answered  t&  German,  *I  do  not  under* 
atan  I  French.*  Even  the  French  preachers  were 
stoppeft.  and  every  time  asked  whether  they  had 
rMul  Moll{>re,  as  an  inuendo  that  he  did  not  consider 
them  us  much  1>etter  than  eomedian&  The  eon  of 
the  celebrated  Beanaobre  once  answered  to  this  Mo- 
ntee  qoMdon,  *  Oni,  she^  et  snrtont  TAvare.'  Buoh 
needy  answers  pleased  the  monarch,  and  ftvtanate 
were  those  who  were  able  to  give  them.  Those,  tn 
the  other  hand,  fkred  worst  who  tried  to  fly  firom 
him.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  Jew,  SMlng  the 
klBff  at  a  disunce,  took  to  his  heeb;  but  being  soon 
overtaken  by  hlui,  the  poor  fellow  contbased  that  he 
bad  been  afraid.  The  king  immediately  began  to 
eudgvil  him,  with  the  worda^ '  I<ove  me,  love  me  you 
ihall,  and  not  fear  r" 


FINS    ABT8. 

Thr  Edinburgh  Lectures  of  Ru.skin, 
on  Architecture  and  Painting,  which  have 
been  so  seyerely  handled  in  Blackwood, 
hmve  been  republished  in  New  York  by 
John  Wiley,  and  we  learn  from  thetn, 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before*  the 
great  critic  of  art  win  again  publish  any 
thing  on  the  sabject  of  architecture. 
What  he  intends  doing  in  the  meanwhile 
he  ^ves  no  hint  of,  but  such  an  actite 
and  belligerent  mind  must  be  doing  sorae- 
thmg ;  and  we  wish  he  might  be  induced 
to  come  over  here,  and  lecture  to  us  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  has  been  lec- 
turing the  good  people  of  Edinburgh.  We 
need  his  instructions  quite  as  much,  and 
he  would  find  more  objects  here  to  exer- 
cise his  critical  faculty  than  he  found  in 
the  Northern  capital.  Two  of  his  lec- 
tures were  confined  to  the  architecture 
of  that  city,  and  the  other  two  to  Turn* 
erism,  and  Pre-Raphaelitism,  and  though 
they  do  but  repeat  the  principles  which 
are  contained  in  the  Seven  Lamps  and 
his  other  writings,  yet  they  so  abound  in 
ntecial  applications  and  new  examples, 
that  th«gr  are  full  of  freshness  and  novel- 


ty, even  to  those  who  are  fitmiliar  with 
his  previous  publications.  Even  those 
who  cannot  comprehend  his  radical  plu- 
losophy  of  the  true  aims  of  art,  and  of 
course  wholly  differ  from  his  conclusions, 
must  still  be  entertained  by  his  original- 
ity of  thought,  and  improved  by  his  vigor- 
ous and  fearless  expression  of  opinions. 
He  often  gives  utterance  to  ideas  that  are 
most  amusingly  absurd  to  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  princi- 
ples. In  a  brief  episode  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures on  the  meaning  of  Romance  and  Uto- 
pianism,  he  names  an  author  whom  he  ac- 
cuses of  having  done  more  to  degrade  the 
human  mind  and  paralyze  its  divine  na- 
ture, than  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
in  the  tide  of  time.  We  would  like  to 
bet  our  gold  pen,  Uiat  there  is  not  a  mor- 
alist living  shrewd  tnough  to  surmise  who 
that  pemknous  author  is.  It  is  not  Vol* 
taire,  nor  Rousseau,  nor  any  German  phi* 
losopher,  nor  English  infidel,  nor  French 
moralist,  nor  American  democrat,  but  the 
immortal  Cervantes,  whose  dire  and  ma- 
lignant production  is  Don  Quixote. 

Mr.  Ruskin^s  attacks  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  the  old  landscape  painters, 
must  appear  to  the  majority  of  readers 
very  much  like  Don  Quixote's  battle 
with  the  windmills,  and  the  onslaught 
upon  an  innocent  flock  of  sheep  ;  and  be 
doubtless  entertains  a  very  warm  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  that  mad  knight-errantry 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  im* 
mortal  mirth  by  Cervantes.  It  would 
not  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  run  a  very 
striking  parallel  between  Don  Quixote 
and  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  his  vehement  de- 
nunciation of  the  creator  of  that  marvel 
of  wit,  is  almost  a  confession  that  the 
Oxford  graduate  is  himself  sensible  of  the 
likeness  which  he  bears  to  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  The  difference  between  them 
is,  that  while  the  author  of  the  Seven 
Lamps  seems  mad  only  to  those  who  can- 
not comprehend  him,  the  Don  is  mad  to 
every  body  but  himself. 

The  Edinburgh  people  have  long  boasted 
of  their  architectural  splendors,  and  have 
absurdly  called  their  small  town  the 
Northern  Athens ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin,  with 
that  amusing  indifference  to  the  personal 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  audiences 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  earnest  ana 
zealous  reformers,  lectures  them  in  the 
plainest  and  most  convincing  manner  with 
special  reference  to  their  weakness,  and 
proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  dissent, 
that  their  architecture  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
taste,  and  that  they  are  destitute  of  artistic 
feeling  and  discriminatron.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Blackwood  is  angry 
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with  the  great  critic;  for,  with  a  few  quiet 
wordfi  be  has  completely  demolished  the 
pretemions  of  Edinbargh  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fine  city,  and  at  a  few  blasts  of 
bis  critical  ram's  horn  the  architectural 
glories  of  the  Kew  Town  bare  fallen.  If 
Uie  force  of  his  oritidsms  had  not  been 
felt,  we  should  not  have  seen  such  an 
angry  reply  to  them  in  Blackwood  The 
two  radical  principles  of  the  Ruskinian 
theory  of  art  are  that  mind  is  better  than 
machinery,  and  that  truth  is  better  than 
felsehobd.  These  two  ideas  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  of  the  criticisms  and  dogmatisms 
of  the  Oxford  gradoste,  and  it  is  because 
the  very  bases  of  all  his  remarkable  and 
startling  theories  have  either  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  nerer  comprehended,  that  he 
has  been  so  generally  misunderstood,  ridi- 
culed and  abused.  Bfit,  though  we  do 
not  anticipate  an  immediate  revolution  in 
architecture,  pamting,  and  sculpture,  it  is 
not  possible  that  his  remarkable  writings 
^ould  feil  to  give  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion to  the  artistic  operations  of  th^  next 
generation.  The  old  men  will  persevere  in 
their  old  ways;  but  the  new  men,  who 
have  a  career  to  make,  will  profit  by  the 
profound  and  sagacious  theories  which 
the  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  has 
elucidated  in  his  various  writings.  Ac- 
cording to  hiui,  and  we  cannot  dissent 
from  his  opinions,  architecture  has  been  a 
lost  art  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years.  In  all  that  time  there  has  been  an 
immense  deal  of  costly  building  in  Chris- 
tendom, but  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  noble  architecture. 

But,  it  is  not  as  an  expounder  of  the  tme 
theory  of  art  that  he  is  alone  entitled  to 
admiration;  for  even  though  all  he  had 
written  on  art  were  false  and  worthier, 
there  would  be  enough  remaming,  inter^ 
woven  among  his  criticisms,  on  the 
moralities  of  life,  and  the  religious  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  nature,  to  place  his 
writings  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
profitable  that  the  centurr  has  produced. 
In  one  of  his  £dinbuiigh  lectures  on  Ar- 
chitecture there  is  a  passage  in  relation  to 
purehases  of  works  of  art,  so  full  of  noble 
thought,  and  the  refined  essence  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  that  we  copy  it,  as  much  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty  as,  the  novel  and  sub- 
tle principle  which  it  evolves. 

^*  There  is,  assuredly,  no  action  of  our 
social  life,  however  unimportant,  which, 
by  kindly  thought,  may  not  be  made  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  others; 
and,  it  is  impoanUe  to  spend  the  smallest 
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sum  of  money,  for  any  not  absolute  pur- 
pose, without  a  grave  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  manner  of  spending  it.  The 
object  we  ourselves  covet,  may,  indeed, 
be  desirable  and  harmless,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  but  the  providing  us  with 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  very  prejudicial 
occupation  to  some  one  else;  and  then 
it  becomes  instantly  a  moral  question, 
whether  we  are  to  indulge  ourselves  in  it 
or  not.  Whatever  we  wish  to  buy,  we 
ought  first  to  consider  not  only  if  the 
thing  be  fit  for  us,  but  if  the  manufecture 
be  a  wholesome  and  happy  one;  and  if^ 
on  the  whole,  the  sum  we  are  going  to 
spend,  would  do  as  much  good  spent  iu 
this  way  as  it  would  if  spent  in  any  other 
way.  it  may  he  said  we  have  not  time 
to  consider  all  this  before  we  make  a  pur- 
chase. But  no  time  could  be  spent  in  a 
more  important  duty;  and  Qod  never  im- 
poses a  duty  without  giving  the  time 
to  do  it  Let  us,  however,  only  ac- 
knowledge the  principle ;— once  make  up 
your  mind  to  allow  the  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  your  purchases,  and  you  will 
soon  easily  find  groimds  enough  to  de- 
cide upon.  Now  let  us  remember,  that 
every  farthing  we  spend  on  obiects  of  art 
has  influence  over  men's  minds  and  spir- 
its, far  more  than  over  their  boflies.  By 
the  purchase  of  every  print  which  hangs 
on  your  walls,  of  every  cup  out  of  whidi 
you  drink,  and  every  table  off*  which  you 
eat  your  bread,  you  are  educating  a  mass 
of  men  in  one  way  or  another.  You  are 
either  employing  them  healthily  or  un- 
wholesoroely ;  you  are  making  them  lead 
happy  or  unhappy  livies ;  you  are  leading 
them  to  look  at  nature  and  to  love  her— 
to  think,  to  feel,  to  enjoy ;  or  you  are 
blindine  them  to  nature  and  keeping  them 
bound,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  mechan- 
ical and  monotonous  employments.  We 
shall  all  be  asked  one  day  why  we  did 
not  think  more  of  this." 

The  partkmlar  application  whrch  Mr. 
Rttskin  makes  of  this  principle  is.  that  it 
is  better  for  the  cause  of  art  and  human- 
ity to  purchase  a  cheapo  original  water- 
color  painting,  than  a  hi^h-priced  engrav- 
ing, an  opinion  from  which  no  man  with 
a  heart  hi  his  bosom,  or  a  sound  idea 
in  his  head,  will  dissent  But  if  this 
principle  be  true  in  the  morals  of  trade, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  honestly  be 
gainsaid,  with  what  force  can  it  be  ap» 
plied  to  the  case  of  literary  purchases 
in  this  country. 
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OUB  PARTIES  AND  POLITICS. 


FOREIGNERS  complain  that  they  can- 
not easily  understand  our  political 
parties,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  he- 
canse  those  parties  do  not  always  nnder- 
stand  themselves.  Their  controversies 
like  the  old  homootttian  disputes  of  the 
chorch,  often  turn  upon  such  niceties  of 
distinction,  that  to  discern  their  differ- 
ences requires  optics  as  sharp  as  those 
of  Butler's  hero,  who  could 
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Betwixt  norUi-weet  and  north-vest  sSde." 

"What  with  whigs,  democratic  whigs, 
democrats,  true  democrats,  barnburners, 
hunkeri^,  silver  grays,  woolly  heads,  soft 
sliells,  hard  shells,  nationid  reformers, 
iire-eaters,  and  filibusteros,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  the  exotic  intellect 
should  get  perplexed  I  Even  to  our 
native  and  reaaier  apprehensions,  the 
diversity  of  pi-inciple  hidden  under  the 
diversity  of  names,  is  not  always  palp^ 
ble;  while  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
oxir  parties  are  not  universally  so  con- 
sistent with  themselves  as  to  enable  us 
to  write  their  distinctive  creeds  in  a 
horn-book. 

Yet,  on  a  closer  survey,  it  is  found 
tliat  parties  here  are  very  much  the 
same,  in  their  characteristic  tendencies 
and  aims,  as  parties  elsewhere.  They 
originate  in  that  human  nature,  which  is 
the  same  everywhere  (modified  by  local 
circumstances  only),  and  they  exhibit  un- 
der the  various  influences  of  personal  con- 
stitution, ambitions-interest,  &c.,  the  same 
contrasts  of  selfishness  and  virtue,  'of 
craft,  audacity,  genius,  falsehood,  wisdom 
and  folly.  It  is  true  that  our  differences 
are  not  seemingly  so  fundamental  and 
well-pronounced    as    those    of    older 

TOL.  nr.-^ld. 


nations.  We  have  no  contests  here  as 
the  elementary  principles  of  government. 
A  monarchist  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
any  more  than  a  rhinoceros  or  lammer- 
geyer.  "We  are  all  republicans;  we  ali 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people;: 
and  our  convictions,  as  to  the  generall 
nature  and  sphere  of  legislation,  are  as 
uniform  as  if  they  had  been  produced! 
by  a  process  of  mental  stereotype. 

But  within  the  range  prescribed  by 
'  this  more  general  unanimity,  there  has 
been  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  for- 
the  evolution  of  many  heated  and  dis- 
tempered antagonisms.  We  have  agreed 
that  our  governments  should  be  republi- 
can, but  as  to  what  ftmctions  they  should 
exercise  and  what  they  should  leave  to  • 
the  people,  we  have  not  always  agreed ; 
we  have  agreed  that  the  separate  States 
should  be  sovereign  and  independent,, 
bat  to  what  extent  they  might  carry 
that  sovereignty  and  independence  we 
have  not  agreed ;  we  have  agreed  that 
the  benefits  of  the  federal  union  should 
be,  from  time  to  time,  extended  to  new 
territories,  but  on  what  terms  they 
should  be  extended,  we  have  not  agreed ; 
we  have  agreed  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  nations,  but  as 
to  the  details  of  foreign  policy  inside  of 
this  salutary  rule,  we  have  not  agreed. 
There  has  been  among  us  always,  there-  - 
fore,  radical  dissents  and  oppositions. 
We  have  had  parties  of  many  stripes  and 
calibres, — some  which  favored,,  and  some  - 
which  opposed  a  large  concentration  of 
power  in  the  federal  government ;  some 
Which  have  proposed  to  accomplish  their 
social  objects  by  legislative  and  others 
by  voluntary  action ;  some  which  have 
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desired  to  reetrict  the  elective  franchise, 
and  others  to  extend  it;  some  which 
have  opposed  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory,  and  others  willing  to  ran  the 
risk  of  war  for  its  sake;  some  which 
have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  and  others  eager  to  sacrifice  honor 
and  liberty  itself  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  In  short,  there  has  been  an 
endless  scope  for  parties. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  we  know,  that 
there  can  be  but  two  parties  in  any 
nation, — the  movement  and  the  sta- 
tionary parties, — and  this  is  trae  as  a 
philosophical  generalisation^  deduced 
from  the  changes  of  a  certain  period  of 
time,  but  it  is  not  true  always  as  a  con- 
temporary and  actual  fact.  In  the  long 
run,  of  course,  all  parties  will  be  found 
to  have  advanced  or  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  but  in  the  immediate 
and  present  aspect  of  things,  parties  are 
more  than  two,  are  half  a  dozen  at  least, 
and  they  never  lose  their  distinctions. 
Look  where  we  will,  provided  free 
political  discassion  is  allowed,  and  we 
shall  find  at  least,  to  use  the  French 
mode  of  marking  their  relations,  a  centre, 
a  right,  a  left,  a  right  centre,  and  a  left 
centre,  besides  a  miscellaneous  herd  of 
eccentrics,  all  representing  some  contrast 
or  gradation  of  opinion.  In  France,  for 
instance,  before  France  was  reduced  by 
the  bayonet  to  a  single  man,  there  were 
the  several  branches  of  the  legitimists, 
the  Napoleon!  tes,  the  republicans,  the 
moimtain,  and  the  socialists;  and  in 
Great  Britian,  there  are  the  tories,  the 
whiffs,  the  radicals,  the  chartists,  &c. 
In  the  same  way,  in  this  country,  we 
possess  the  several  combinations  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  opening  paragraph ; 
and  though  their  differences  as  we  have 
.  said  are  not  so  marked,  as  those  which 
.  prevail  between  the  legitimists  and  the 
republicans  of  Europe,  they  are  still  as 
we  shall  see,  valid,  positive  and  im- 
portant. 

The  earliest  parties  known  to  our  his- 
tory were  those  of  the  colonial  times, 
when  the  grand  debate  as  to  the  rights 

•  of  the  colonies  was  getting  under  way, 
.  and  all  men  took  sides,  either  as  whigs 
>  or  tories.    They  had  imported  their  dis- 
tinctive names,  and  to  some  extent  tlieir 

•  distinctive  principles,  from  the  mother 

•  country,  from  the  iron  times  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Puritans;  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, they  were  led  upon  wholly  new 
and  vastly  broader  grounds  of  dispute 
than  they  had  at  fint  dreamed.    The 


little  squabble  as  to  the  limits  and  reaches 
of  the  imperial  jurbdiotion  expanded  into 
a  war  for  national  existence,  nay,  for  the 
rights  of  humanity;  and  what  was  at 
the  outset  a  violent  talk  only  about 
stamp  duties,  and  taxes  on  tea — ^mean 
and  trivial  even  in  its  superficial  aspects — 
concealed  the  noblest  political  theories, 
the  sublimest  political  experiments,  that 
had  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
our  race.  The  whigs  of  the  revolution, 
in  crushing  the  tories  of  that  day,  touched 
the  secret  spring  of  a  new  creation.  They 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  idea, — ^the  Ame- 
rican idea, — ^the  conception  of  a  state, 
founded  upon  the  inherent  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  man.  It  seemed 
as  if,  gathering  out  of  the  ages  all  the 
aspirations  of  great  and  noble  souls,  all 
the  yearnings  of  oppressed  peoples,  they 
had  concentrated  them  into  one  grand 
act  of  emancipation.  They  actualised 
the  dreams  of  Time,  and  in  the  latest  age 
of  the  world,  and  on  a  new  continent, 
introduced,  as  they  fondly  supposed,  that 
reign  of  heavenly  justice  which  the  prim- 
itive golden  ages  had  funtly  foresha- 
dowed, which  patriots  had  so  long 
struggled  and  signed  for  in  vain,  which 
the  political  martyrs  of  every  clime  had 
welcomed  only  in  beatific  vision. 

It  was  this  patriot  party  of  the  revo- 
lution which  gave  the  inspiration  and 
impulse  to  tlie  nation,  which  formed  its 
character  and  sentiment,  and  erected  the 
standard  of  opinion,  destined,  for  some 
years,  at  least,  to  be  the  guide  of  all 
movements.  It  fused  the  national  mind 
by  the  warmth  of  its  convictions,  or 
rather  by  the  fiery  earnestness  with 
which  it  fought  its  way  to  success,  into 
that  single  thought  of  democratic  free- 
dom, which  has  been  the  ground  and 
substance  of  our  national  unity.  The 
medley  of  settlers,  chance-wafted  hither- 
ward,  from  the  several  comers  of  Eu- 
rope, like  seeds  borne  by  the  winds,  were 
nourished  by  it  into  an  organic  whole, 
and  have  since  been  retained  by  its  ori- 
ginal influences,  under  all  diversities  of 
constitution,  climate,  and  interest,  in  the 
coherence  and  uniformity  of  a  national 
being.  We  are  therefore  infinitely  in- 
debted to  our  fathers,  who  were  so  not 
merely  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit,  who  generated  our  minds  as  well 
as  our  bodies,  and  whose  sublime  thought 
of  a  free  state,  an  inspiration  greater  than 
their  knowledge,  has  been  the  fruitful 
germ  of  our  best  inward  and  outward 
life.  No  other  people  have  had  so  grand 
a  national  ori^n,  for  we  were  bom  in 
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a  disinterested  war  for  rightB,  and  not 
for  territory,  and  under  the  stimulas  of 
an  idea,  wbioh  still  transcends  the  high- 
est practical  achievements  of  onr  race. 

It  has  been  the  greatness,  the  predomi- 
nance, the  profoand  inherency  of  this 
original  American  idea,  which,  forcing 
general  conviction,  has  prodnoea  the  uni- 
formity of  onr  later  parties  (to  which  we 
have  ailaded),  and  confined  their  divisions 
to  transient  or  trivial  and  personal  dif- 
ferences. Bnt  there  is  also  another  caose 
for  that  uniformity,  in  the  fact  that  as 
societies  advance  in  the  career  of  civil- 
ization, their  political  divisions  are  less 
marked,  bat  more  subtle  in  principle, 
and  less  gross,  but  more  indirect  in  the 
display  of  animosity  and  feeling.  The 
rival  chiefs  of  two  factions  of  savages, 
who  quarrel  as  to  which  shall  eat  the 
other,  settle  the  matter  with  a  blow  of 
the  tomahawk;  but  in  a  more  refined 
community,  the  entire  population  may 
get  at  loggerheads,  over  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  in  some  dubious  document, 
which  they  determine  by  vociferous  clam- 
ours at  a  public  meeting,  or  in  able  leading 
articles.  One  is  sometimes  amused,  there- 
fore, when  a  foreigner  in  the  United 
States,  an  Englishman,  for  instance,  com- 
placently remarks  that  we  have  no  great 
parties,  no  profound,  radical,  compre- 
hensive questions,  about  which  we  may 
beat  out  each  other's  brains.  *^You 
have  no  question  of  church  and  state," 
he  says ;  **  no  inimense  projects  for  par- 
liamentary reform;  no  tremendous  in- 
terests hanging  upon  some  old  law ;  no 
widely  separated  and  powerful  classes  to 
be  plunged  into  fierce  and  terrific  con- 
flicts. All  that  you  quarrel  about  is 
summed  up  in  the  per  centage  of  a  tariff 
the  building  of  a  road,  or  the  possession 
of  a  few  offices."  In  saying  this,  John 
imagines  that  he  has  reduced  us  to  a 
lilliputian  insignificance  and  littleness, 
especially  by  the  dde  of  his  o\me  and 
ponderous  magnitude.  But  we  answer 
him,  that  those  ^^  great  questions,"  about 
which  he  and  his  fellows,  all  the  world 
over,  are  pummelling' each  other,  or,  at 
least,  tearing  their  passions  to  tatters, 
were  settled  for  us  b^ore  we  were  bom, 
and  that  we  esteem  -it  a  happiness  and 
glory  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  even 
though  they  have  left  us  little  more  to 
quarrel  about  than  the  out  of  a  neighbor's 
coat^or  the  shape  of  his  nose.  We  also 
hint  to  him,  further,  that  the  progress 
of  nations,  as  we  conceive  it,  consists  in 
the  gradual  decay  of  political,  and  the 
growth  of  social  quesdons,  or,  in  other 


words,  in  the  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  governmoit, 
with  which  politics  has  chiefly  to  do, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  poli- 
ticians, who  become  more  and  more  a 
pernicious  class,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
a  continuous  aggrandizement  of  society 
itself  of  its  industry,  its  arts,  its  local 
improvements,  and  its  freedom,  as  well 
as  order.  We  are  rather  glad,  then,  on 
the  whole,  that  our  politics  do  not  pos- 
sess, in  foreign  estimation,  the  import- 
ance, the  dignity,  and  the  vital  sensi- 
bility, of  those  of  other  nations,  and  that 
our  politicians,  for  the  most  part,  are 
puny  and  contemptible  specimens  as 
statesmen.  But  we  shall  show  in  the 
sequel  that  we  have  our  own  difficultids 
nevertheless,  some  of  them  vital  enough, 
and  requiring  for  their  a4}ustment  the 
largest  capacities  and  noblest  impulses 
of  great  minds. 

The  most  natural  and  the  most  per- 
manent of  our  past  political  divisions 
have  arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  federal  government,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  Jurisdiction,  and  its 
relations  to  the  States.  As  soon  as  the 
federal  Constitution  went  into  effect,  the 
diflerences  which  had  almost  defeated  its 
ratification  before  the  people — the  coun- 
teracting centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  as  we  may  call  them — ^were  de- 
veloped into  strong  and  positive  party 
hostilities.  The  federalists  and  the  anti- 
federalists  took  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal field,  and  the  noise  of  their  confiicts 
sounded  through  many  years,  giving  a 
sting  not  only  to  the  debates  of  the 
Senate  House,  but  embittering  the  inter- 
course of  domestic  life,  and  leaving  deep 
scars  of  pr^udice  on  the  reputations  of 
eminent  men,  as  well  as  in  the  ndnds  of 
their  descendants.  The  mere  disputes  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment might  not,  perhaps,  have  led  to 
such  earnest  and  envenomed  battles,  at 
the  outset,  if  they  had  not  been  compli- 
cate especially  under  the  leadership  of 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  with  the  pro- 
founder  questions  of  individual  rights 
Just  then  agitating  the  Old  World,  with 
an  intensity  of  feeling  which  amounted 
to  frenzy.  Hamilton,  a  man  of  talent,  bred 
in  camps,  distrustful  of  the  masses,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  British  constitution,  and  ac- 
customed to  rule,  was  disposed  to  rely 
upon  the  strong  arm  in  government,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  sentiment  of  law  ;  wnile  Jefferson, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  genius,  self- 
confident,  generous,  sanguine,  tolor.'^n'  of 
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theories,  ao  acolyte,  if  not  a  teacher,  of 
the  French  school  of  manners  and  thought, 
leaned  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
people,  and  was  the  representative  of 
Liberty.  Thus,  the  party  of  State  rights 
and  the  party  of  liberty  came  to  be 
identified,  and  took  the  name,  after  a 
time,  of  the  democratic  Republican  party, 
while  federalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  a 
strong  central  government,  jumped  in 
naturally  with  the  doctrine  of  law  and 
order.  There  was  a  double  pressure  of 
tendencies  separating  the  two  parties, 
and  intensifying  their  hatreds,  and,  in 
the  exacerbations  of  the  times,  inducing 
them  to  accuse  each  other  respectively 
of  tyranny  and  licentiousness.  A  fede- 
ralist, in  tJie  opinions  of  the  republicans 
of  those  days,  was  only  a  monarchist  in 
disguise,  watching  his  opportunity  to 
strangle  the  infant  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  cradle,  and  to  restore  the 
emancipated  colonies  to  their  depen- 
denoe  upon  Great  Britain,  while  the 
tederalist  retorted  the  generons  imputa- 
tion of  his  adversary,  by  calling  him  a 
^cobin,  a  scoundrel  and  a  demagogue, 
eager  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  order, 
and  let  loose  the  lees  apd  scum  of  French 
infidelity  and  French  immorality  upon 
■(Hsiety.  We,  at  this  day,  looking 
through  the  serener  atmosphere  of  his- 
tory, know  that  they  were  both  mis- 
taken in  their  extreme  opinions,  and  that 
they  were  both  good  patriots  after  all, 
necessary  to  each  other,  as  it  now  appears, 
in  tempering  the  dangerous  excesses 
which  might  have  followed  the  unchecked 
predominance  of  either,  and  in  giving  a 
more  uniform  and  stable  action  to  our 
untried  political  system.  But  we  can  not 
conceal  the  deep  significance  of  the  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged. 

In  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  par- 
ties, the  distinction  of  federalist  and  anti- 
federalist  has  been  maintained,  in  theory 
at  least,  and  sometimes  in  name,  if  not 
so  rigidlv  in  practice.  It  is  a  distinction 
that  will  only  pass  away  with  the  final 
establishment  of  the  truth,  though  it 
may  often  be  obscured  in  ^e  fluctuating 
movements  of  politics.  During  the  war 
of  1812-16,  the  Federalists,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
nents of  the  use  of  power  by  the  general 
government,  and  their  most  otfensive 
acts,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Oon- 
vention,  were  nothing  worse  than  an 
attempt,  as  it  was  deemed,  to  arrest  and 
restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  upon  the  rights  and  inte- 
'^ts  of  the  separate  States;  whilst,  on 


the  other  hand,  the  most  enormous  exer* 
oise  of  that  authority — ^the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  by  Jefierson — the  suppres- 
sion of  South  Carolina  nullification  by 
Jackson — the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
Tyler— have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
l^ers  of  the  so-called  democratic  or 
anti-federalist  party.  Indeed,  so  little 
consistency  has  been  exhibited  by  par- 
ties in  this  respect,  that  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  general,  whatever  party 
was  in  possession  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  push  the  use  of  its 
functions  to  the  utmost  practicable  verge, 
wliile  the  party  out  of  power  has  oppos- 
ed this  use,  and  assumed  the  virtue  of 
continence.  Under  the  administration 
of  Jackson,  when  the  struggle  with  the 
National  Bank  arose,  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  principles  of  the 
federalists  and  anti-federalists  were  once 
more  somewhat  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  shibboleths  and  rallying  cries  of  that 
day  have  continued  to  be  used  by  the  po- 
liticians, for  the  most  part  impertinently, 
up  t(»  the  present  time.  In  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  States,  too,  there  has 
been  an  undeniable  line  drawn,  a  gulf 
fixed,  as  we  may  say,  between  the  frienda 
of  a  strong  and  centralized  government 
and  the  friends  of  social  and  poptdar 
freedom,  but  we  may  add,  that  as  no 
party  is  now  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of 
either  class,  this  distinction  has  subsided. 
The  feelings  and  convictiobs  in  which  it 
originated  have  not  passed  away,  and, 
they  will  not  speedily  pass  away,  bnt 
there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  public  mind, 
in  respect  to  them,  partly  produced  by 
the  decided  gravitation  of  opinion  to  the 
democratic  theory  both  of  Federal  and 
State  government,  and  partly  by  the 
emergence  of  new  grounds  of  confiict. 
The  debris  of  former  convulsions  is  all 
that  the  older  parties  have  left  us. 

An  anomaly  in  the  social  system  of 
some  of  the  States,  however,  not  sup- 
posed to  be  so  pregnant  with  consequen- 
ces, as  it  has  since  proved,  when  the 
Federal  Union  was  formed,  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  chief  cause  of  the  compli- 
cation of  parties,  and  the  principal  incen- 
tive and  danger  of  our  more  modern 
contests. 

The  primary  idea  of  our  institutions 
wan,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  a  free 
Democratic  Republic.  The  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  people  was  the  animating 
spirit  of  our  revolution,  and  the  inspiring 
genius  of  the  constitutional  structure  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  But  among  the 
States,  which  form  the  elements  of  the 
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eonfederaoy^  there  are  some  not  Btriotly 
democratic,  and  Bouroely  repablican. 
They  are  aristocracies  or  oligarchies, 
bailt  upon  a  diversity  of  races.  Their 
political  and  social  privileges  are  con- 
fined to  a  class,  while  all  the  rest  of  their 
inhabitants  are  slaves.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  growing  divergency,  Uioogh 
it  was  not  always  apparent  or  even 
suspected,  between  the  convictions,  the 
interests  and  the  tendencies  of  one  half 
the  Union,  which  was  eminently  firee 
and  democratic,  and  those  of  the  other 
half,  which  was  slave-holding  and  aristo- 
cratic. The  reasons  why  this  difference 
was  not  so  strongly  felt  at  the  outset, 
were,  because  the  slaves  were  few,  and  tlie 
^eat  and  good  men  who  formed  the 
Union,  and  helped  to  knit  and  bind  toge- 
tiier  its  primitive  filaments,  were  almost 
unanimous  in  the  sentiment  that  the  sys- 
tem of  bondage  in  which  these  were  held 
would  be  only  temporary.  Like  a  grow- 
ing youth  in  the  fiush  and  impulse  of  his 
formative  period,  they  were  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  cancer  lurking  in  the  blood. 
But  the  vice,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, was  nurtared  into  strength,  the  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  it  has  changed,  it  has 
become  interwoven  with  vast  and  intri- 
cate interests,  and  it  is  now  sustained  by 
certain  politicial  and  philosophical  convic- 
tions, 80  that  the  question  of  slavery  is 
the  controlling  question  in  our  politics. 

Anotlier  reason  why  the  radical  vices 
of  the  federal  relation  were  not  more 
speedily  extruded  and  discovered,  was 
this:  The  slave-holders  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  in  alliance  with  tlie  demo- 
cratic or  popular  party.  Devoted  stick- 
lers for  equality  among  themselves,  fierce 
lovers  of  their  own  liberties,  only  secured 
from  the  molestation  of  others  by  a  rigid 
maintenance  of  the  internal  independence 
of  the  separate  States,  they  have  naturally 
sympathized  with  the  party  which  ap- 
peared to  be  most  devoted  to  these  ends. 
Their  ^ntiment  of  personal  independ- 
ence and  right  was  the  same  sentiment 
which  animates  the  masses  uf  the  free 
States  in  their  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  power,  and  their  necessity  for 
security  dictated  the  same  doctrine  of 
State-rights,  to  which  the  people  adhered 
in  their  instinct  for  local  self-govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  democratic  party  of 
tlie  north,  and  the  State-rights*  party  of 
the  south,  have  formed  what  was  called 
the  great  Republican  partv  of  the  Union. 
The  model  democrats  of  the  nation,  Jef- 
ferson, who- wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Madison,  who  was  one  of 


the  ablest  expounders  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion,  Macon,  who  tolerated  no  injustice 
in  legislation,  were  slave-holders  in  their 
local  spheres ;  while  the  popular  party  of 
the  north,  clamoring  against  the  preten- 
sions of  law  and  privilege  for  a  larger 
liberty,  were  still,  strange  to  say^  their 
adherents  and  fnends. 

It  was  an  alliance,  however,  which  in 
the  very  nature  of  its  components,  could 
not  endure  for  ever.  An  aristocracy  is 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  its 
position,  to  become  defiant,  aggressive, 
and  prone  to  rule;  while  a  democracy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  expansive,  progressive, 
and  no  less  apt  to  take  the  command.  J^ 
league  between  them  may  be  maintained, 
so  long  as  they  have  certain  objects  in 
common, — an  enemy  to  repulse,  or  a 
conquest  to  achieve, — but  when  these 
common  objects  are  attained,  their  radi- 
cal incompatibility  will  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  impossible  for  men  who 
sincerely  believe  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men,  to  coalesce  permanently  with  others 
whose  practice  is  an  habitual  invasion  of 
those  rights;  it  is  impossible  tor  an  order 
of  society,  founded  upon  the  most  uu: 
limited  freedom  of  labor,  to  co^^xist  long 
in  intimate  relations  with  a  society 
founded  upon  bond  or  forced  labor ;  and 
it  is  no  less  impossible  for  political  lead- 
ers, the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  popu- 
lar emancipation  and  progress,  to  com- 
bine with  leaders  whose  life  is  an  utter 
deuiL  of  emancipation  and  progress. 
'We  ha  e  seen,  couseouently,  that  sb  long 
as  the  b  ith  and  the  North,  in  the  earlier 
periods  o.  national  development,  looked 
to  the  same  ends, — to  certain  general  or- 
ganizing purposes, — to  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Oonstitution,  a  denial  of  the 
schemes  for  enlarging  the  federal  power 
— the  independence  of  the  States, — ^they 
have  been  able  to  act  together,  and  the 
happiest  results  have  been  promoted  b^ 
that  unity ;  but  when  their  mutual  solici- 
tude for  these  ends  is  outgrown — when 
in  the  progress  of  empire,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  social  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  prevail,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, which  is  unavoidable,  of  its  op- 
ponent; their  friendship  grows  sultry, 
and  a  strenuous  grapple  and  fight  immi- 
nent. 

If  we  were  called  upon  then  to  des- 
cribe the  political  parties  of  this  nation, 
as  they  are,  or  as  they  have  been  gra- 
dually formed,  by  its  developing  ciro.im- 
stances,  we  should  say  that  they  were  Jst. 
The  Pro-slavery,  umustly  called  the 
Southern  party,  which  is  the  propagandist 
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of  slavery.  2d.  The  Democrats,  divided 
into  the  traditional  or  routine  demoorata, 
who  masquerade  in  the  faded  wardrobe 
of  democracy,  but  care  more  for  office 
than  principle,  and  the  real  democrats 
who  still  retain  the  inspirations  of  the 
Jefferson  school.  8d.  The  Whigs,  who 
are  the  legitimate  depositories  of  federal 
principles  crossed  and  improved  by  mo- 
dern liberalism.  4th.  The  Fire-eaters, 
who  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  union  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  under  any 
circumstances,  and  6th.  The  Abolitionists, 
who  are  rather  a  moral  than  a  political 
combination,  though  a  large  branch  of 
them  are  not  opposed  to  decided  political 
action.  These  we  shall  notice  briefly  in 
the  reverse  order  in  which  they  are 
named. 

The  Abolitionists  and  the  Fire-eaters, 
representing  the  extremes  of  northern 
and  southern  feeling,  have  had  no  little 
influence  on  public  opinion,  but  hardly 
«ny  as  yet  in  the  direct  action  of  the 
government.  In  eloquence,  earnestness, 
and,  we  suspect,  integrity  of  purpose, 
they  are  superior  to  the  other  parties 
(the  abolitionists  in  particular,  absorbing 
some  of  the  finest  ability  of  the  country, 
oratorical  and  literary,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  noblest  aspiration),  but  they  are 
both  too  extravagant  in  opinion,  and  too 
violent  in  procedure,  to  conciliate  a  large 
and  effective  alliance.  Their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Union,  proceeding  from  con- 
trary views  of  its  effects,  the  or  .  con- 
demning it  because  it  is  supposei'  jo  sanc- 
tion, and  the  other,  because  it  xr  .upposed 
to  interfere  with  slavery,  neut.alize  each 
oUier  and  lead  more  tranquil  minds, — 
minds  whose  brains  are  not  boiling  in 
their  ski  Jls  to  a  conviction  that  they  are 
both  alike  wrong.  Tlie  federal  Oonstitu- 
tion  does  not  recognise  tlie  existence  of 
slavery  as  such,  at  all,  and  in  no  form 
except  indirectly,  nor  does  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  confer  upon  the  government 
any  authority  for  meddling  with  it,  treat- 
ing tlie  subject  wisely  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
clusive state  jurisdiction ;  yet  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  that  instrument  are  dike 
instinct  with  freedom,  and  rightly  inter- 
preted,  set  up  an  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  extension  of  any  fonn  of 
servitude.  The  malice  of  its  enemies 
finds  its  food,  not  in  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  the  organic  law,  as  the  framers 
of  it  intended  it  to  operate,  but  in  those 
deviations  which  the  craft  of  politicians 
baa  superinduced  upon  its  action',  in 
those  warpings  and  torturings  of  its  struc- 
ture, by  which  it  has  been  made  to  cover 


Belfiah  and  flagitious  local  designs.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  if  some  of  the 
anathemas  pronounced  upon  ourfaotiona 
of  an  extreme  tincture  and  habit^  upon 
the  disunionists  of  either  wing,  shoald  be 
occasionally  levelled  at  those  more  formi- 
dable antagonists  of  our  peace,  the  po- 
liticians to  whose  unjust  and  reckless 
schemes  we  owe  nearly  all  theae  violent 
reactions. 

It  is  no  offence  to  the  Whigs,  we  trust, 
for  indeed  it  is  only  repeating  the  fre- 
quent avowals  of  their  own  leading  ex- 
ponents to  say,  that  as  aparty  they  are 
pretty  much  deftmct.  Whatever  uses 
their  organization  may  have  subserved 
in  the  course  of  our  political  history,  and 
nobody  will  deny  them  some  merits,  how- 
ever splendid  the  talent  by  which  their 
long  but  losing  struggle  has  been  illustra- 
ted, from  the  day  iu  which  their  policy 
was  inaugurated  by  Hamilton,  nnul  that 
in  which  its  funeral  discourse  was  uttered 
in  ''  a  fine  rich  brogue,^^  by  General  Soott, 
it  has  never  succeeded  in  becoming,  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  a  pre- 
dominant party.  It  has  been  able,  on 
occasions,  to  carry  its  prindples  into  ef- 
fect, bat  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  per- 
manent migority.  Its  distinguishing 
measures  have  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  con- 
demned. Not  the  most  sanguine  adhe- 
rent can  now  hope  to  see  them  revived. 
The  questions  of  a  National  Bank,  of  a 
Protective  Tariff,  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, of  the  Distribution  of  the  Public 
Lands,  are  abjudicated  questions ;  no  court 
exists  wherein  to  bring  an  appeal ;  and 
the  wisest  thing  for  those  who  have 
been  worsted  in  the  controversy,  is  to  do 
what  the  most  of  them  have  done — sub- 
mit. Their  once  great  and  accomplished 
leaders  sleep  in  honourable  graves;  no 
exigencies  of  state  will  ever  again 
awaken  the  solemn  eloquence  of  Webster, 
nor  the  clarion  voice  of  Clay  ever  anin 
summon  his  lieges  to  the  battle.  The 
masters  are  dead  and  their  followers  are 
dispersed  or  at  feud ;  or  should  they  rally 
again,  it  can  only  be,  under  other  names 
and  for  deeper  and  nobler  objects.  A 
remnant  of  the  camp  of  former  times,  a 
forlorn  hope  with  MiUard  Fillmore  as  the 
drum-major,  may  strive  to  keep  the  old 
organism  alive;  but  it  is  dear,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affiurs,  that  it  cannot 
possess  more  than  a  semi-vitality,  useless 
tor  good  and  punf^l  to  behold.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  theory  of  politics  which 
has  hitherto  animated  the  Whigs,  is  ex- 
tinct, that  Americans  will  no  more  be 
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dazzled  by  yiaoiis  of  strooff  and  splendid 
gorernmeats,  nor  seek  to  effect  by  unitary 
legislation  what  others  hope  to  aooompli^ 
by  volantary  effort;  on  the  contrary,  this 
tendency  is  perhaps  as  strong  now  as 
ever  it  was;  bat  what  we  assert  is,  that 
the  particular  measures  for  which  the 
whiffs  have  been  banded  together,  are 
obsolete,  and  the  party,  as  a  party,  quite 
short  of  wind. 

The  Democrats  of  the  purer  stamp,  the 
real  Democrats  as  we  have  called  them, 
are  like  the  Whigs,  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive dissolution;  or  rather,  they  are 
scattered  through  their  party  at  large, 
and  elsewhere,  as  leaven  through  meal, 
wiUiout  having  an  effective  control  in 
it,  or  perhaps  connection.  They  mav  be 
described  as  democrats  who  still  abide 
by  the  original  principles  of  democracy, 
who  represent  the  popular  instincts,  who 
cling  to  living  ideas  of  justice,  and  equal 
rights  and  progress,  and  who  refuse  to 
follow  their  fellcws  in  &  pell-mell  aban- 
donment of  themselves  to  the  seductions 
of  the  slave  holders.  They  are  not  few 
in  number,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
either  at  the  north  or  the  south,  com- 
prising, as  we  £Eun  hope,  a  majority  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation,  yet  uncor- 
rupted  by  official  contacts,  as  well  as 
possessing  the  sympathies  of  many  among 
parties  ^lich  go  by  another  name ;  but, 
having  no  separate  organization  any- 
where, they  are  sadly  overborne  by  the 
practised  managers  of  the  old  organiza- 
tions, who  wield  the  machinery  of  party 
action,  and  consequently  of  power.  In 
their  external  or  immediate  pretensions 
they  are  not  formidable,  but  Id  the  might 
of  their  sentiments  they  have  already  cap- 
tured the  future.  A  steady  continuance  in 
integrity,  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  the  charm- 
ings  of  the  adders  of  office,  an  eagerness 
to  consult,  amid  all  the  shifbings  of 
policy,  the  fresh  impulses  of  the  honest 
young  heart  of  the  nation,  will,  ere  long, 
gather  about  them  the  intellect,  the 
virtue,  and  the  popular  instinct  of  right, 
which  are  the  redeeming  elements  of 
states. 

The  other  class  of  Democrats,  whom 
we  denominate  the  official  or  machine- 
democrats,  because  they  move  and  talk 
as  they  are  wound  up,  mean  as  they  ap- 
pear, yet  constitute,  in  reality,  a  distinct 
and  powerful  body  in  the  state.  It  is 
not  a  new  remark,  we  believe,  that  suc- 
cessfol  parties  suck  in  and  collect  about 
them  large  squads  of  speculating  politi- 
cians, who  care  nothing  for  truth  or 
righteousness,  while  they  have  a  raven- 


ous appetite  for  distinction  and  proven- 
der. They  are  not  precisely  camp-fol- 
lowers, because  they  sometimes  fight  in 
the  lines,  but  their  interest  in  the  con- 
test is  determined  rather  b^-  mq  prospect 
of  booty  than  by  any  convictions  Uiey 
may  be  imagined  to  entertain.  like 
Banyan's  By-ends,  who  followed  Reli- 
gion for  the  silver  slippers  she  wore,  they 
are  patriots  because  it  is  profitable  to  be 
patriots.  In  other  words,  they  are  demo- 
crats because  the  democrats  are  generally 
in  the  ascendant,  which  means,  in  office. 
Sometimes  they  slip  round  to  the  whiss, 
when  the  whigs  have  a  sure  look  ror 
saccess;  but  they  find  it  safer,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  of  the  other  side.  No  men 
more  noisy  than  they  in  shouting  the 
usual  rallying  cries,  none  more  glib  in 
the  common-places  of  electioneering,  and 
none  so  apparently  earnest  and  sincere. 
But  at  heart  they  are  among  the  greed- 
iest and  shabbiest  of  scoundrels.  It  is 
upon  their  shoulders  that  incompetent 
and  bad  men  are  borne  to  places  of  high 
trust,  and  from  them  that  the  Pr»torian 
guards  of  republics  are  selected  in  the 
hour  of  their  eclipse  and  hastening  de- 
cay. 

This  class  of  democrats  (their  innate 
flunkeyism  would  make  them  monarch- 
ists or  satraps  in  other  latitudes)  fiourish 
the  best  in  those  calm  times  when  no 
great  controveray  agitates  the  nation, 
and  no  important  emergency  awakens 
strong  and  burning  passions.  In  cri- 
ses which  call  for  lony  ambitions  and 
abilities,  they  are  of  no  use;  in  fact, 
they  are  shrivelled  and  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  them,  and  slink  out  of  the  way  till 
the  fiery  storm  is  past.  But  in  periods 
of  comparative  public  indifference  or 
reaction,  when  there  are  few  who 
care  to  watch  them,  they  swarm  like 
maggots  in  a  carrion.  As  the  reins 
of  power  at  those  times  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  little  men— of  a 
Tyler  or  Pierce,  for  instance — the  golden 
hour  for  narrow  intellects  and  base 
hearts  has  arrived.  The  art  of  admin i»- 
tration  at  once  degenerates  into  mere 
trickery  or  management.  Toads  crawl 
into  the  seats  of  the  eagles.  Public 
policy  fiuctaates  between  the  awkward- 
ness of  conscious  incompetence  and  the 
blustering  arrogance  of  bullyism.  The 
possession  of  office  becomes  a  badge, 
either  of  imbecility,  or  cunning,  or  inso- 
lence. It  is  won  by  services  that  else- 
where would  warrant  a  halter,  and  it  is 
conferred,  not  as  the  meed  of  patriotic 
deserts,  but  as  the  wages  of  supple  and 
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mercenary  Bervices.  They  who  dispense 
patronage,  do  so  in  the  conviction  of 
Walpole,  that  every  man  has  his  price, 
and  they  who  receive  it,  talce  it  with  a 
fhll  knowlMn^  that  the  stamp  of  ve- 
nality is  on  every  token  of  silver.  Su- 
periors in  place  are  not  superiors  in 
merit,  only  superiors  in  craft  and  reck- 
lessness; while  inferiors  don  the  gilt 
lace  and  plush  of  their  ofScial  varletism 
without  a  hlush  on  their  cheeks,  or  a 
sense  of  shame  at  their  hearts.  Qovern- 
ment,  in  short,  is  converted  into  a  vast 
oonspiracy  of  placemen,  managed  by  the 
adroiter  villains  of  the  set,  controlling 
elections,  dictating  legislation,  defeating 
reforms,  and  i^using  gradually  its 
own  menial  and  muck-worm  spirit  into 
the  very  body  of  the  community.  The 
masses  even,  under  the  paralysis  of  such 
a  domination,  seem  to  be  rendered  in- 
sensible to  the  usual  influences  of  honor 
and  virtuous  principle;  are  deadened 
almost  to  the  heroic  examples  of  their 
fEithers ;  lose  the  inspiriting  traditions  of 
an  earlier  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
oonduct ;  and  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
sink  into  slaves.  Then,  schemers  of 
wrong  riot  in  the  impunity  of  licence, 
and  projects  of  gigantic  wickedness  are 
broached,  which,  a  few  years  before, 
would  have  caused  a  shiver  of  indigna- 
tion to  run  like  a  gathering  earthquake 
through  the  whole  land.  But  for  a  com- 
pleter picture,  a  tableau  vivant  of  the 
degradations  of  functionarism,  of  the 
sordure  and  meanness  of  stipendiary  de- 
mocracy,— ^the  worst  form  of  official  cor- 
rup^^ion,  since  the  best  wine  makes  the 
sourest  vinegar — let  us  say,  in  the  words 
of  Wren's  '•nitaph,  OikoumspickI 

The  Pro-5>Invery  Party,  sometimes 
called  the  Southern  Party,  we  are  un- 
willing to  speak  of  by  this  name,  beoatfse 
we  carefully  distinguish  between  its 
southern  members,  who  are  the  propa- 
gandists of  slavery,  and  those  gentlemen 
of  the  south  who  simply  wish  their  pe- 
culiar domestic  system  to  be  let  alone ; 
while  we  do  not  distinguish  between 
them  and  their  northern  coac^utors, — 
dough-faces  are  they  hight, — who  are 
their  superserviceable  instruments.  The 
first  distinction  we  make,  because  we 
know  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  people  at 
the  south,  who  do  not  believe  that  sla- 
very is  a  good  or  a  finality ;  on  the  con- 
trary, who  feel  that  it  is  a  burden  at 
best,  and  a  sad  and  dreadful  inheritance ; 
who  are  anxious  to  manage  it  wisely, 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction ; 


and,  consequently,  woold  dread  to  see  it 
strengthened  or  extended,  looking  with 
hope  and  Christian  prayer  to  the  day 
when  the  combined  infiuences  of  modem 
Indust^alism,    and     Democracy,    and 
Christianity,  shall  have  relieved  them 
of  their  painful  weight  of  responsibility. 
But  we  do  not  make  the  second  distinc- 
tion, because  the  most  efficient,  and  by 
far  the  most  despicable,  branch  of  the 
Pro-Slavery  Party,  is  that  which,  edu- 
cated at  the  north,  under  all  the  genial 
inspirations  of  a  free  condition  of  exist- 
ence, and   without  the  necessity  of  an 
embarrassing  involvement,  still  volun- 
tarily casts  itself  at  the  feet  of  Slavery, 
to  eat  the  dirt  of  its  footmarks,  and  lick 
the  sores  on  its  limbs.    For  the  first 
class  of  slaveholders,  we  cherish  not  only 
a  profound  sympathy,  but  a  genuine  ad- 
miration and  esteem ;  we  have  friends 
among  them  whose  excellencies  of  cha- 
racter are  themes  for  meditation  and 
gratitude;  and  to  the  propagators  of 
the  system,  even,  we  can  attribute  an 
entire   honesty  of   purpose,  though  a 
mistaken    one ;    but,   for    its    cringing 
and  adulatory  northern  sycophants  we 
have  no  feeling  but  one  of  unmitigated 
pity    and    contempt    Could    they  be 
transferred,  for  a  time,  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  poor  creatures  whose  fetters 
they  help  to  bind,  the  most  generous 
mind  could  hardly  regard  the  change  as 
less  than  a  Just  and  happy  retribution. 

This  Pr(>51avery  party,  which  grew 
mainly  out  of  the  old  republican  or 
democratic  party,  and  which  has  never 
even  taken  a  distinct  name,  has  been  the 
successful  party  of  our  history.  It  has 
achieved  a  more  signal  and  longer  ascend- 
ency than  any  otner  party,  and  it  lias 
done  it,  not  by  superior  ability  nor  a 
more  illustrious  virtue,  but  by  dint  of 
its  tact,  and  a  compact  and  persistent 
determination.  Its  leaders,  perceiving 
at  an  early  day  that  they  should  play  a 
losing  game,  if  thev  attempted  to  stand 
alone,  trusting  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
success, — ^to  the  natural  supremacy  of 
talent,  to  the  growth  of  numbers,  and  to 
the  rectitude  of  their  cause, — ^hit  upon 
the  available  expedient  of  identifying 
themselves  with  the  popular  party  of 
the  Nortii,  and,  then  having  accom- 
plished that,  of  graduallv  directing  that 
party  to  the  defence  and  spread  of  their 
peculiar  doctrines.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  concession,  which  every  intelligent 
and  judicious  northerner  was  then  glad 
to  make,  that  slavery  was  a  system 
exclusively  within  the  control  of  the 
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States,  it  first  insinuated  and  then  in- 
sisted that  slavery  was  not  to  be  dis- 
oossed  at  all  at  the  North,  beoaose  a 
moral  interference  was  qaite  as  intolera- 
ble they  said,  as  a  direct  political  inter- 
ference. This  pretension,  which  was 
jost  the  same  as  if  Rossia  or  Turkey 
should  insist  that  the  principles  of  abso- 
lutism should  not  be  discussed  in  the 
United  States,  because  Russia  and  Tur- 
key had  commercial  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  yet  found  merchants  sor- 
did enough  to  instigate  mobs  against 
tho!«e  who  questioned  it,  and  politicians 
wicked  enough  to  entrench  it  behind  the 
laws.  Tet  the  taboo  of  sanctity  did 
not  stop  there,  but  was  drawn  around 
regions  in  which  all  the  states  were 
dearly  and  equally  interested^-^as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  public 
lands,  while  the  Post  OfBice,  common  to 
all,  was  forbidden  to  carry  "incendiary 
documents,**  as  every  argument  or  appeal 
agiunst  the  system  was  called,  and  peti- 
tions to  Oongress  referring  in  the  re- 
motest manner  to  it,  were  treated  with 
contumely  and  the  utmost  disdain.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  an  eminent 
leader  of  the  South,  for  Mr.  J.  0.  Cal- 
houn, while  acting  as  Secretary  of  State, 
to  engage  in  an  ofBicial  defence  of  it 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  and  to 
disgrace  the  nation  (we  do  not  use  too 
strong  a  term)  by  representing  the 
Federal  Republic  as  the  apologist  and 
defender  of  the  most  mean  and  most 
offensive  species  of  despotism. 

This  point  once  reached,  it  was  easy 
to  take  a  bolder  stand,  and  to  clamor 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  partizan  heat, 
for  the  introduction  f»f  slavery  into 
those  new  and  virgin  territorie.**,  which 
Providence  had  opened  on  our  western 
borders,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  for  the 
reception  of  the  outcast  republicans  of 
Europe,  and  for  a  new  and  grander  dis- 
play of  the  beneficent  influence  of  repub- 
licanism. And  this  impudent  claim, — 
a  claim  which  had  no  validity  in  law 
nor  sanction  in  humanity, — the  pretence 
that  a  local  institution,  existing  entirely 
by  municipal  usage,  and  without  an  iota 
of  validity  beyond  that, — should  over- 
ride all  considerations  of  justice  and 
policy  under  a  threat  of  civil  war,  in  case 
of  its  disallowance — was  not  too  much 
(not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  as  Mr. 
Snagsby  says  in  Bleak  House)  for  the 
forbearance  of  the  North,  in  its  ardent 
devotion  to  peace  and  the  Union  t  Ah  1 
how  one  submission  begets  another, 
until  the  chains  of  a  crushing  servitude 


are  riveted  around  the  necks  of  the 
victim  I  The  Southern  party  thus  tri- 
umphing in  the  territories,  demanded  in 
the  next  place  that  the  free  States  should 
be  made  a  hunting  ground  for  slaves, 
that  every  man  of  the  North  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  do  what  no  gentle- 
man of  the  South  would  do  for  himself,  or 
could  be,  under  any  circumstances,  forced 
to  do  for  others,  «.  0.,  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  blood  honndB,  and  become  a 
slave  catcher,  and  the  law  was  passed  I 
Wresting  the  power  from  the  States,  that 
it  might  be  exercised  by  Congress,  which 
was  not  authorised  to  exercise  it,  it  was 
passed ;  creating  tribunals  of  justice 
which  Congress  was  not  authorised  to 
create,  rejecting  from  its  provisions  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  trial  by  jury  and 
habeas  corpus,  this  law  was  passed; 
imposing  unusual  and  offensive  penalties 
upon  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  part 
in  its  execution,  and  bribing  the  ofBicers 
appointed  to  administer  it  by  offers  of 
higher  wages  in  the  case  of  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  poor  Aigitive :  this  odious 
and  disgraceful  law  was  recorded  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  "  Model  Republic,"  in 
the  central,  the  culminating  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  passage,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
transaction;  the  craven  acceptance 
vouchsafed  it  by  the  pulpits  and  the 
oonimercial  circles ;  the  pliant  ease  with 
which  the  North  bent  to  the  insult,  was 
the  significant  fact  in  the  proceeding, 
which  more  than  all  others  covered 
many  an  honest  face  with  shame. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  one  considera- 
tion prevailed  in  inducing  this  ready 
humiliation :  the  hope  of  removing  the 
question  from  the  sphere  of  political 
agitation.  We  are  bound  to  believe, 
in  justice  to  human  nature,  that  the 
many  who  welcomed  the  compromises 
of  1850,  did  so  in  the  sincerest  con- 
viction that  they  would  put  an  end  to 
the  difficulties  between  the  North  and 
South ;  and  we  must  also  confess  that  it 
seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  that  result  were 
about  to  be  effected.  The  national  con- 
ventions of  both  the  great  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  settlement;  a  President  was 
chosen  whose  inaugural  address  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  long  proclamation  of  in- 
tended fidelity  to  it;  and  Congress  came 
together  and  acted  in  a  more  fraternal 
spirit  than  had  been  manifested  for  years. 
Alas  1  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  expec- 
tations I  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent 
quietude,  a  bill,  all  bristling  with  out- 
rages and  dangers,  is  sprung  upon  the 
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ooontry.  We  mean,  of  oonrse,  the  bill 
for  the  organization  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  territories,  whose  sole  objeot  was 
to  repeal  the  solemn  prohibition,  erected 
thirty  years  ago,  against  the  spread  of 
slavery  into  those  regions.  At  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  citizen  legitimately 
within  those  territories — when  no  part  of 
the  nation,  save  a  few  intrigners,  was 
dreaming  of  such  a  measure ;  when  not 
a  dnffle  state,  nay,  not  a  single  indivi- 
dnai,  had  called  for  it— in  the  face  of  the 
most  strenaous  opposition  from  North 
and  West,  this  bill  was  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  a  Oonffress,  not  elected  in  re- 
ference to  it,  and  forced  to  a  passage  by 
^1  the  tyrannical  arts  known  to  lega- 
tion, and  all  the  sinister  inflnences  with- 
in the  reach  of  an  nnsorapnloas  Execa- 
tive.  A  grosser  violation  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  honor— of  all  the  safe- 
gnards  and  guarantees  of  republicanism 
— was  seldom  perpetrated. 

This  we  shall  snow:  and  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  remark,  that  the  pretence 
by  which  the  act  was  carried  waa  fraud- 
ulent: a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
designed  only  as  a  popular  catch  for  the 
unreflecting.  It  purported  to  give  the 
right  of  seJ^-government  to  the  people  of 
the  territories ;  but  it  did  no  such  thing. 
•  It  denied  that  right  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars,  and  mystified  it  so  in 
others  as  to  render  it  worthless.  No- 
minally conceding  the  ^^non-interven- 
tion" of  Congress  in  the  local  affam 
of  the  territories,  it  yet  intervenes  in 
every  form  in  which  intervention  is 
possible.  It  imposes  the  Gk)vernor  and 
all  other  officers  upon  them;  it  pre- 
scribes the  most  unheard-of  oaths  to  tbe 
people ;  it  restricts  the  suffi'age  to  actual 
citizens ;  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  agents  the  power  to 
mould  the  future  character  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  authorizes  no  legislation 
which  is  not  subject,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  the  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  only  non-intervention  which 
it  establishes  is  the  permission  to  intro- 
duce slavery  into  a  district  where  it  was 
before  forbidden,  and  the  transfer  of  le- 
gislative control,  hitherto  ezerdsed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  people,  to  a 
body  of  Judges  appointed  bv  the  execu- 
tive. It  had  no  other  end,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  that  end  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

Besides,  this  cUiim  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty for  the  people  of  the  territories, 
is  at  war  with  our  whole  policy  from 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  witii  the  moat 


vital  principles  of  just  government.  It 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  frtimera 
of  the  Constitution,  nor  by  the  people 
of  the  states  who  ratified  it,  that  the 
territories  acquired  under  it,  should  in- 
stantly be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the 
original  states.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  to  be  held  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  if 
we  so  expreas  it,  under  the  control  of 
Congress,  until  they  should  have  acquired 
population  and  stability  enough  to  man- 
ase  their  affairs,  for  thems^ve^.  The 
idea  of  ^^  Squatter  sovereignty,"  that  a 
few  accidental  first-comers  should  deter- 
mine the  institutions  of  the  future  state, 
for  all  time,  was  one  of  the  most  offen- 
sive that  could  be  uttered,  and  waa  una- 
nimously condemed  by  the  sreat  states- 
men of  both  the  North  and  South.  It 
was  held,  that  if  the  whole  people  paid 
tlie  expense  of  territorial  acquisitions — 
whether  by  money  or  blood — ^if  they 
were  taxed  for  the  support  of  their  pro- 
visional governments ;  if  they  were  lia- 
ble for  their  defense  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  bordering  savagea— then  the 
whole  people  had  also  some  right  to  a 
voice  in  tneir  management.  Taxation 
and  representation  must  go  together, 
said  then  Democracy ;  and  this  princi- 
ple, we  attest,  is  an  older  and  better  one 
than  the  miserable  sabterfuge  of  ^^non- 
intervention," by  which  the  demagoeuea 
of  Congress  hope  to  supersede  it  ^^  In  on- 
intervention !"  forsooth,  which  means 
that  the  people  of  the  states  shall  beat 
all  the  burdens  of  the  territories,  but 
have  no  power  to  protect  them  from  the 
passage  of  injurious  and  infamous  laws . 
It  means  that  the  parent  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  debts  and  deeds  of 
his  child,  and  yet  be  divested  of  all  the 
authority  of  a  parent.  It  means,  in  short, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  tlie  iniquity 
wanted  some  deluiiive  pretext,  and  that 
^*'  non-intervention,"  with  all  its  absurdi- 
ties, was  the  best  they  could  find. 

Again :  this  bill,  in  the  method  of  its  pas- 
sage, nullified  another  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government,  name- 
ly, that  a  representative  is  but  the  mouth- 
piece and  organ  of  his  constituents.  Does 
anybody  believe  that,  if  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been 
submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
that  it  would  have  commanded  anywhere, 
north  of  Mason^s  and  Dixon^s  line,'a  sin- 
gle minority  in  any  district  or  township 
in  any  state  ?  Was  there  a  solitary  pe- 
tition for  it  aent  in  from  either  North  or 
South  ?  Was  a  single  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  voted  for  ii,  elected,  with  a 
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▼lew  to  snoh  a  anestion  ?  Were  not  the 
tables  of  both  Senate  and  Hoose  laden 
with  remonstranoes  against  it,  forwarded 
not  by  politicians,  nor  enthusiasts,  hot 
bjr  the  most  sober  and  oonser^ative  dti- 
zeos  ?  Did  its  friends,  when  challenged 
to  do  BO,  dare  to  postpone  action  npon 
it,  for  another  year,  until  the  people 
Hhonld  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  it?  Was 
it  suffered  to  take  its  regular  oonrse  in 
the  progress  of  legislation  ?  No  I — no ! 
— ^no  \  And  yet,  we  are  told,  that  oars 
is  a  representative  goremment  t  A  nam- 
ber  of  men,  delegated  for  partioolar  pur- 
poses to  Washington,  possessing  not  a 
particle  of  authority  beyond  that  con- 
ferred upon  them  bv  the  people,  neglect 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  chosen, 
and  proceed  to  accomplish  other  objects, 
which  are  not  only  not  wished  by  their 
constituents,  bat  are  an  outrage  upon 
their  sincerest  and  deepest  convictions. 
Oan  we  call  them  representatires  ?  or, 
are  they  not  rather  usurpers,  recreants, 
oligarchs,  despots  ?  What  use  is  there 
in  popular  elections,  when  the  persons 
chosen  fancy  themselves  immediately  ex- 
empted from  all  responsibility,  and  goon 
to  act  in  the  most  independent  and  arbi- 
trary maoner  ?  It  is  true,  they  may  be 
dismissed  afterwards  for  their  criminal 
breach  of  trust,  as  the  barn-door  may  be 
locked  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  then 
the  mischief  is  already  done.  We  may 
discharge  a  clerk  who  robs  the  till,  but 
wiU  that  restore  us  our  money?  We  may 
punish  a  seducer  when  he  is  caught,  but 
is  that  a  recompense  to  our  violated  ho- 
nor ?  Not  at  all.  What  we  want  in  le- 
^slation,  as  in  other  trusts,  are  honest 
fiduciaries :  men  who  will  perform  tlieir 
duties  according  to  our  wishes,  and  not  in 
parsuanoe  of  uieir  own  selfish  objects ; 
men  who  do  not  require  to  be  watched 
at  every  step,  and  whose  fidelity  doe^  not 
depend  alone  upon  our  ulterior  privilege 
of  brealring  them  when  they  have  done 
wrong.  A  Oongress  of  such  men  would  be 
little  better  than  an  assemblage  of  cheats, 
and,  for  our  parts,  we  should  greatly 
prefer  the  rule  of  Nicholas  or  Louis  Na- 
poleon, to  their  heterogeneoos  frauds  and 
oppressions.  Now,  there  was  hardly  a 
man,  who  voted  for  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
who  did  not  know  that  he  was  betray- 
ing the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  who 
should  not  be  branded  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  confidence  and  support.  He  has 
done  his  share  towards  the  conversion  of 
our  fair  fabric  of  free  government  into  a 
machine  of  ofSce-holding  despotism,  and 
the  only  recourse  that  is  left  us,  to  mark 


his  treachery,  is  to  discharge  him  forever 
from  every  participation  in  its  councils. 
He  has  wantonly  provoked  the  reward, 
and  let  him  have  it,  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent 

An  open  disregard  of  the  will  of  the 
constituency  is  always  a  grave  offence  in 
a  popular  government,  but  how  flagrant 
and  unpardonable  ia  it,  when  it  b  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of  measures  which 
look  to  the  overthrow  of  popular  liberty  ? 
Had  the  Nebraska  bill  been  comparative- 
ly unexceptionable,  had  it  contemplated 
some  great  and  useful  improvement  or 
reform,  there  would  even  then  have  ex- 
isted no  excuse  for  the  haste,  the  violence, 
and  the  audacity  with  which  it  was 
pressed  to  a  vote ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  its  principal  object  was,  to  rmeal  a 
salutary  ordinance  against  the  dimision 
of  a  pestilent  and  lamentable  evil,  we 
search  dictionaries  in  vain  for  words  to 
express  our  feeling  of  the  magnitade  and 
malig^ty  of  the  wrong.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  those  fertue  regions  of  the 
West  had  rc|joiced  in  their  prospective 
exemption  from  the  outrages  of  sla- 
very. The  American,  and  rae  foreigner 
even,  who' rode  over  them,  felt  his  heart 
dilate  as  he  beheld  in  their  rich  fields, 
the  future  homes  of  an  advancing  and 
splendid  civilization.  He  could  already 
hear  in  the  rustle  of  the  grasses  the  hum 
of  a  prosperous  industry ;  he  saw  mag- 
nificent cities  rise  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  and  pleasant  villages  dot  the 
hills  and  a  flourishing  commerce  whiten 
the  ripples  of  the  lakes;  the  laugh  of 
happy  children  came  up  to  him  from  th» 
corn-fields,  and  as  the  glow  of  the  even- 
ing sun  tinged  the  distant  plains,  a  radi- 
ant and  kindling  vision  floated  upon  its 
beams,  of  myriads  of  men,  escaped  firom 
the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world,  and  gath- 
ered there  in  worshipping  circles,  to  pour 
out  their  grateful  hearta  to  God,  for  a  re- 
deemed and  teeming  earth.  But,  woe 
unto  us  now,  this  beautiful. region,  com- 
pared with  which  the  largest  principali- 
ties of  Europe  are  but  pin-tblda,  nay, 
compared  with  *yhich  the  most  powerftd 
existing  empir  a  are  of  trivial  extent,  is 
opened  to  the  blight,  the  hopelessness, 
the  desolation  of  a  form  of  society,  which 
oan  never  advance  beyond  a  semi-barba- 
rism, or  whose  highest  achievement  is  a 
purchase  of  the  wealth  and  freedom  ot 
one  race,  by  the  eternal  subjection  of 
another.  Our  vision  of  peaceful  groupA 
of  free  labourers  is  changed  into  the  con- 
templation of  black  gangs  of  slaves.  A 
single  act  of  legislation,  like  Satan,  when 
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lie  entered  Paradise,  has  reversed  the 
destinies  of  a  world.  The  fields  seem  to 
wither  at  its  approach,  the  waters  dry 
up,  threatening  oloads  ohsonre  the  sky ; 
and 

"  Nature,  through  all  her  vorki,  giTM  signs  of  vo«, 
ThfttaUisloft." 

It  has  been  esteemed  the  special  privi- 
lege and  glory  of  this  young  republic 
that  her  future  was  in  her  own  oands. 
Born  to  no  inheritance  of  wrong  and  sor- 
row, like  the  nations  of  the  older  conti- 
nents, and  with  an  existence  as  fresh  and 
unsullied  as  the  fame  of  a  ripening  mai- 
den, it  was  supposed  that  she  might  see 
the  states  which  were  soon  to  become  the 
children  of  her  family,  growing  up  about 
her  in  prosperity,  love  and  vigor.  She 
could  watch  over  tiieir  cradles  and  keep 
them  from  harm;  she  could  nourish 
them  with  manly  strength;  she  could 
form  them  by  her  wise  and  tender  solici- 
tude, to  a  career  of  exalted  worth  and 
greatness.  A  new  page  in  the  history 
of  mankind  appeared  to  be  opened — ^a 
page  unblotted  by  the  blood-stains  of 
tyranny,  which  mark  the  rubrics  of  the 
past,  and  destined  to  be  written  over 
only  by  the  records  of  an  ever-maturing 
nobleness  and  grandeur.  This  was  the 
ambition  of  her  fathers—  of  those  who 
laid  the  beams  of  her  habitation  deep  in 
the  principles  of  virtuous  freedom,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  the  heroic  precedent 
of  single-hearted  devotion  to  Justice  and 
right.  But,  alas,  how  are  their  hopes 
prostrated!  Ere  the  first  half  century 
of  her  youth  is  passed,  she  finds  her- 
self not  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  for  tlie  preservation  of  her 
paternal  acres,  her  unshorn  and  bound- 
less prairies,  from  slavery,  but  yielding 
them  almost  without  reluctance  to  the 
&tal  blight.  When  Niobe  saw  her  fair 
sons  and  daughters  falling  under  the  swift 
darts  of  the  angry  gods,  she  wept  herself 
to  stone,  but  the  genios  of  America, 
whom  it  is  the  pride  of  her  sculptors  to 
represent  as  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap 
of  liberty  on  her  brow,  and  trampling 
upon  broken  chains  with  her  feet,  and 
bearing  aloft  the  eagis  of  eternal  justice 
— surrenders  her  children,  without  re- 
morse, to  death.  She  belies  her  symbols, 
she  suppresses  her  inspirations ;  she  opens 
the  gates  of  the  coming  centuries  to  the 
advent  of  a  remediless  bondage. 

We  are  aware,  it  is  often  said,  that 
slavery  cannot  be  carried  into  the  terri- 
tories recently  organized, — ^that  their  soil 
and  climate  are  not  adapted  to  its  sup- 


port, and  that  the  sole  aiin,  in  removing 
the  restriction  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, is  to  erase  a  distinction  which  the 
South  regards  as  dishonoring,  and 
ux\ju8t.  It  has  however,  been  sufficient- 
ly answered  to  this,  that  slavery  thrives 
in  Missouri,  which  is  between  nearly  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  that  Illinois, 
similarly  situated,  was  only  saved  from  it 
by  a  protracted  and  earnest  struggle, 
and  Indiana  only  by  the  immortal  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  But  it  is  useless  to  ad- 
duce precedents  and  analogies  in  the 
£EM)e  of  current  facts.  The  moment  in 
which  we  write  witnesses  the  proceed- 
ings of  assemblages  convened  to  keep 
fr^-emigration  out  of  these  territories 
by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be.  Already 
slave  holders  are  on  their  way  to  estab- 
lidii  themselves  and  their  ^'  institution*^ 
there,  nay  they  are  already  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  soil, 
and  are  resolved  to  maintun  it,  against 
all  comers.  Away,  then,  with  the 
fiimsy  pretext  that  slavery  is  banned  by 
what  Mr.  Webster  called  ^^  the  laws  of 
Gk>d  ;^'  by  natural  position  and  circum- 
stances! These  we  admit,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  prevalence  and  strength 
of  the  system, — ^but  they  are  not  omni- 
potent nor  final,— they  are  only  acoessoiy, 
either  for  it  or  against  it, — and  the  will 
of  man,  his  determination  to  abide  by 
the  perennial  principles  of  right,  or  to 
surrender  them  to  a  temporary  and  short- 
sighted spirit  of  gain,— is  what  gives 
character  in  this  respect,  to  society.  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  will  be  slave  States 
if  slave-holders  go  there,  and  they  will 
be  free  States  if  freemen  go  there,  and 
this  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter; 
let  the  soil  woo  and  the  climate  smile  en- 
couragement upon  whom  it  pleases.  If 
the  American  people  do  not  now — on 
the  instant — ^rescue  those  lands  to  free- 
dom, it  is  in  vain  that  they  will  hereafter 
look  to  Nature  or  any  other  influ- 
ences for  their  salvation. 

We  are,  indeed,  so  &r  from  being  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  meant  to  take  slavery 
into  our  new  teritorries,  that  we  begin  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  the  propa- 
gan^ts  of  the  South,  will  not  stop  even 
with  the  territories.  It  is  imputed  to 
them,  by  authorities  entitled  to  respect, 
that  they  cherish  a  policy  which  aims, 
not  merely  at  its  establishment  within 
the  limits  of  all  the  new  states,  but  at 
the  consolidation  of  it,  by  foreign  con- 
quests. We  know  that  a  movement 
has  long  been  on  foot  in  Oalifornia  for 
its  legalization    there;   we  know  that 
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Texas  is  considered  as  the  nnclens  of 
three  or  four  slave-holding  sovereignties ; 
we  know  that  schemes,  open  and  secret, 
are  prosecated  for  tlie  acquidition  of 
Oaba,  before  Gaba  shall  have  emanci  pat* 
ed  her  blacks,  as  it  is  alleged  she  intends 
to  do ;  we  know  that  eager  grasping  eyes 
are  set  on  Mexico ;  we  know,  that  a  Sena- 
tor has  called  for  tiie  withdrawal  of  onr 
naval  squadron  trom  the  coast  of  Africa, 
that  the  slave-trade  may  be  parsaed  in 
greater  safety;  we  know  that  another 
Senator  has  broached  the  recognition  of 
the  Dominican  republic,  with  an  nlterior 
view  to  its  annexation ;  and,  we  are  told, 
that  overtures  have  been  made  to  Brazil 
for  co-operation  in  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  a  vast  slave-holding  confederacy 
to  the  South.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
designs  are  still  in  the  gristle ;  they  are 
not  participated  in  by  the  Judicious  men 
of  any  section ;  but  the  remote  concep- 
tion of  them  should  be  monitory  and 
waken  us  to  vigilance.  It  is  one  of  the 
dangers  as  well  as  glories,  of  this  na- 
tion, that  its  plans  are  executed  with  the 
rapidity  of  magnetism.  A  thought  is 
scarcely  a  thought  before  it  becomes  a 
deed.  We  scorn  delays ;  we  strike  and 
parley  afterwards;  we  actualize  the 
dreams  of  the  old  philosophers,  and  im- 
part to  our  abstract  ideas  an  instant  crea- 
tive energy.  Tlie  fact,  then,  that  such 
comprehensive  schemes  of  pro-slavery 
expansion,  gain  admittance  into  active 
mind^,  nay,  that  they  are  said  to  bur- 
row in  those  of  men  of  eminent  station, 
should  beget  a  timely  and  jealous  watch- 
fulness against  their  least  beginnings. 
The  meanci^t  political  swindle,  which  ap- 
peals to  the  avarice,  the  prejudice,  and  the 
restlessness  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
may  bear  in  its  belly  as  foul  a  progeny 
of  evils  as  were  harboured  by  the  Dra- 
gon of  Wantley, — and  how  dangerous 
then,  how  pregnant  and  prolific  may  be 
even  the  germs  of  plans  which  embrace 
immense  and  complicated  interests,  and 
look  to  tlie  dismemberment  and  control 
of  empires? 

It  is  one  of  the  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  which  it  tests  the  reidity  of 
our  virtue,  and  punishes  the  want  of 
it^  that  we  should  be  so  insensible  to 
joint  or  corporate  responsibilities,  and 
yet  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
tremendous  good  or  evil  consequences  of 
their  infringement.  We  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  the  offences  of  nations  against 
the  laws  of  integrity  and  right,  can  be 
laid  to  no  man^s  charge,  or  rather  that 
the  criminality  of  them  is  dissipated, 


through  the  multitude  of  the  offenders, 
and  we  do  not  feel  in  consenting  or  con- 
tributing to  the  commission  of  them  that 
we  contract  any  degree  of  personal 
guilt.  On  the  contrary,  we  undervalue 
them  as  offences,  and  even  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  national  sins,  as  of  some  gi- 
gantic abstraction  or  chimera,  the  bodi- 
less and  impalpable  act  of  one,  who,  as 
the  adage  expresses  it,  has  neither  a  body 
to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  damn.  But^ 
measured  by  their  actual  effects,  by  the 
awful  reach  and  deathless  vitality  of 
their  workings,  these  national  iniquities 
are  they  which  are  most  to  be  struggled 
against,  deprecated,  dreaded.  The  evil 
done  by  a  private  individual  spreads 
through  a  narrow  circle  only,  and  does 
not  always  live  after  him ;  the  contagion 
of  its  virus  may  be  speedily  counteracted, 
and  the  worst  re^tults  of  it  often  are  no 
more  than  the  debasement  of  other  indi- 
viduals. But  the  evil  done  by  the  pub- 
lio  man,  which  is  sanctioned  by  a  corpo- 
rate authority,  which  gets  embodied  into 
a  wicked  law,  and  to  that  extent  becomes 
the  deed  of  many,  either  a  family,  an 
association,  or  tribe  or  a  commonwealth, 
is  augmented  and  multiplied,  both  in  its 
criminality  and  its  consequences,  by  the 
number  of  wills  which  mrvy  be  supposed 
to  'have  concurred  in  it,  and  is  propor- 
tionably  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Its 
powers  of  mischief  are  infinitely  in- 
creased ;  the  potent  enginery  of  the  state 
is  made  its  instrument;  its  blasting  influ- 
ences spread,  not  only  through  a  single 
community,  but  over  vast  races,  and 
travel  downward  to  the  remotest  time. 
It  may  arrest  the  movements  of  nations, 
paralyse  the  very  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  stun  the  heart  of  humanity  for  ages. 
The  vices  of  single  men  are  the  diseases 
by  which  they  themselves  suffer  and  are 
broken,  or  at  most  by  which  they  commu- 
nicate disease  to  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  but  the  vices  of  states  are 
a  malaria  which  blisters  in  the  air  and 
festers  in  the  soil,  and  sweeps  away  mil- 
lions in  horrible  agonies  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  I  how  much  of  good,  may  be  done, 
or  of  evil  prevented,  by  a  little  timely 
l^slation.  When  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
travelling  through  Italy,  to  join  the 
army  in  Spain,  saw  how  the  multi- 
tude of  his  countrymen  were  impover- 
ished and  their  fields  laid  desolate 
by  the  existence  of  slavery,  he  proposed 
to  terminate  its  evils,  and  scatter  the 
clouds  of  disaster  that  had  already  begun 
to  gather  and  brood  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  by  a  sim- 
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e,  just  and  practicable  law  which  should 
>nila  up,  in  the  midst  of  the  loxarious 
Roman  nobles  and  their  debased  slaves, 
an  Independent  Roman  yeomanry.  He 
perceived  that  the  public  domain,  long 
usurped  by  the  Patricians,  if  appropri- 
ated to  the  people,  would  prevent  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  stimulate 
the  pride  and  industrial  energies  of  the 
almost  hopeless  people ;  and,  luid  his  pro* 
ject  been  carried,  he  would  have  arrest- 
ed the  downward  career  of  his  country, 
and  perpetuated  for  centuries,  doubtless, 
the  early  Roman  virtue,  which  still  seems 
marvellous  to  us  in  its  dignity  and  force. 
But  tlie  designs  of  Qracchus  were  de* 
feated  by  his  murder;  the  Patricians 
triumphed ;  the  people  grew  poorer  and 
corrupter,  till  they  were  at  hut  fed  Hke 
paupers  from  the  public  granaries ;  alter- 
nate insurrections  of  slaves  swept  the 
state  like  a  whirlwind ;  despots  like  Sylla, 
and  demagogues  like  Mar  ins  convulsed 
society  by  civil  wars ;  and,  finally,  the 
tyrant  Ososar,  arose  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  previous  distractions,  and  as  the 
only  salvation  from  profounder  miseries, 
to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic  an 
irresponsible  monarchy. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  pro-slavery  party  so  long,  that  we 
have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  urging 
upon  other  parties  their  duties  in  the 
crises.  But  we  will  not  speak  to  them 
as  parties.  We  will  say  to  them  as  Ame- 
ricans, as  freemen,  as  Ohristians,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  all  divisions  and 
animosities  should  be  laid  aside,  in  order 
to  rescue  this  great,  this  beautiful,  this 
glorious  land  from  a  hateful  dotnination. 
As  it  now  is,  no  man  who  expressei^ 
however  moderately,  a  free  opinion  of 


the  slave-system  of  the  south,  is  allowed 
to  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  under 
the  General  Gk)vemment.  No  man  can  be 
President,  no  man  a  foreign  minister,  no 
man  a  tide-waiter,  even,  or  the  meanest 
scullion  in  the  federal  kitchen,  who  hai> 
not  first  bowed  down  and  eaten  the  dirt 
of  adherence  to  slaverv.  Oh  I  shameless 
debasement, — ^that  under  a  Union  formed 
for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tioe, — under  a  Union  born  of  the  agonies 
and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our 
parents, — a  Union  whose  mission  it  was 
to  set  an  example  of  republican  freedom, 
and  commend  it  to  the  pantaug  nations 
of  the  world, — ^we  freemen  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  suffocated  by  politicians 
into  a  silent  acquiescence  with  despo- 
tism 1  That  we  should  not  dare  to  utter 
the  words  or  breathe  the  aspirations  of 
our  fathers,  or  propagate  their  principles, 
on  pain  of  ostracism  and  political  death  I 
just  Heaven  I  into  what  depths  of  infamy 
and  insensibility  have  we  fallen  1 

We  repeat,  that  until  the  sentiment  of 
slavery  is  driven  back  to  its  original 
bounds,  to  the  states  to  which  it  legiti- 
mately belongs,  the  people  of  the  North 
are  vassals.  Tet  their  emancipation  is 
practicable  if  not  easy.  Thev  have  only 
to  evince  a  determination  to  be  free,  and 
they  are  free.  They  are  to  discard  all 
past  alliances,  to  put  aside  all  present 
fears,  to  dread  no  future  coalitions,  in  the 
single  hope  of  carrying  to  speedy  victory 
a  banner  iDscribed  with  these  devices: — 
Thb  Rbpkax  of  the  FuornvK  Slavs 
Law, — Th«  Rbstobation  of  the  Mis- 

aOUBI     OOMPBOXIBB, — ^No     MOBS     SULVB 

Statbs, — ^No  MOBS  Slavs  Tbbbitobibs, 
— ^The  Hombbtbad  fob  Fbbb  Mkm  on 
THB  PuBuo  Lands. 
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Tips  slept  at  a  little  form-hoase  in  the 
Vf  woods,  in  Milan  township,  half  way 
between  the  OoDneetlcat  and  the  An- 
droscoggin. At  departing  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  told  onr  host  that  we  should 
follow  the  river  np  through  woods  to 
Errol,  to  Bragg's  tavern.  "Wal,"  said 
he,  *Hhat  are's  easy  enough.  Qot  any 
fireworks?*^  '' Fireworks ?"  I  queried 
back  again,  *'  No.'^  Pin-wheels  whizzing 
round  on  tree-trunks,  and  squibs  aud 
double-headers  popping  about  among 
dry  leaves  seemed  not  precisely  true 
forestry.  Rockets  might  announce  our 
whereabouts;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
idea  of  fireworks,  as  part  of  a  woods- 
man's outfit,  seemed  rather  odd.  Bat 
our  friend  answered,  in  seeming  sur> 
prise,  ''Nof  Hain't  ye?  Wait  a 
minit."  So  he  entered  the  house  and 
speedilv  returned  with  a  box  of  matches, 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  accompanying 
tliem  with  earnest  exhortations  never  to 

?y  into  the  woods  without  fireworks, 
his,  as  now  explained,  seemed  good  ad- 
vice; and  we  pocketed  it  and  the 
matches,  and  departed. 

We  came,  about  nooo,  as  per  direction, 
to  a  lonely  log-house  in  a  corn-patch. 
The  road  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
path,  and  might,  if  we  had  pursued  it 
lar  enough,  have  ended,  like  the  Western 
highway,  in  a  sauirrel-track,  and  run  up 
a  tree.  At  the  log-hut  we  got  dinner — 
a  true  forester's  meal :  bear's-meat, 
honey,  milk,  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
batter — a  most  refreshing  and  appetiz- 
ing refection,  for  which  we  were  charged 
the  sum  of  ten  cents  each ;  a  different 
amount,  I  trow,  from  that  which  Win- 
dust  or  Taylor  would  exact  for  viands  as 
rare,  and  m  like  quantity  and  quality. 
We,  however,  insisted  upon  paying  the 
usual  tavern-fee,  twenty-five  cents  each : 
in  return  for  which  we  received  carefru 
directions,  two  or  three  biscuit,  and  a 
lump  of  bear's-meat.  We  refused  more 
provinong,  which  the  kindly  house-mo- 
ther would  have  pressed  upon  us,  as  it 
was  only  fifteen  miles  to  Bracg's  in  Er- 
rol, the  place  where  we  intendiMi  to  sup. 
Our  travelling  directions  were  dear, 
namely:  to  follow  up  the  right  (or  west) 
bank  of  the  Androscoggin,  on  which  we 
were,  for  about  three  miles,  to  drcum- 


ambulate  Indian  Pond,  which  was  de- 
scribed to  us,  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  find  a  straight  and 
easy  oath  a  little  way  back  from  the 
river  bank  on  the  other  side.  So  we  de- 
parted; found  the  pond  and  the  islands; 
made  a  raft  of  loose  logs  and  withes, 
put  our  clothes  and  knapsacks  thereon, 
and  swam  the  river ;  not  without  some 
dim  apprehensions  oif  a  nip  of  the  toe 
from  a  snapping-turtle ;  Khdressed,  and 
plunged  into  the  woods  in  search  of  the 
*'  straight  and  easy  path." 

We  moved  into  the  forest  at  a  right- 
angle  from  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
walked  straight  forward  about  two  miles, 
without  finding  any  path  of  any  kind, 
except  sundry  labyrinthine  cart-tracks 
which  generally  came  round  into  them- 
selves again  within  ten  rods,  in  a  manner 
tending  somewhat  to  perplex  the  unwa^ 
ry.  These  paths  ramble  about  without 
apparent  purpose ;  but  carefhl  inspection 
shows,  here  and  there,  within  a  few  feet 
of  their  edge,  the  dose-cat  stump  of 
some  large  tree.  The  insidious  lumber- 
men have  thus  ruminated  through  the 
woods,  as  it  were  slyly  drculating  fh>m 
tree  to  tree,  surprising  and  slaying  the 
old  forest  slants  by  coming  upon  them 
through  these  hidden  and  stealtliy 
routes. 

Having  thus  ventured  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest  as  far  as  we  dared,  observ- 
ing our  due  right  line  of  march  by 
^^ sighting"  at  such  trees  as  were  in 
range  of  onr  course,  and  having  fidled  aa 
aforesaid,  we  stopped  short  in  onr  tracks, 
faced  square  about,  and  went,  like  the 
bm*glarions  Sawney,  '*  bock  agen."  Then 
we  tbllowed  the  river  bank  a  little  way, 
and  made  another  useless  dash  off  into 
the  forest,  in  search  of  the  "straight 
and  easy  path."  In  several  such  explor- 
ations we  wasted  the  afternoon;  and 
night  overtook  us  in  the  woods.  By 
good  fortune  we  came,  in  the  midst  of 
our  uncomfortable  specalations  upon  the 
comfort  of  al  freteo  bedchambers,  upon 
a  "logging-camp" — a  dose-built  snug 
log-hut  erected  by  lumbermen  for  resi- 
dence during  their  winter  work.  This 
we  speedily  entered ;  but  being  yet  raw 
in  woodcraft,  and  without  an  axe,  we 
only  made  an  insufficient  fire  inside  with 
such  chips  and  sticks  as  lay  about  the 
small  cleared  space  in  which  the  hut 
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stood,  and  lay  down  with  our  feet  to- 
wards the  blaze,  on  the  hard  matted 
carpet  of  dry  spruce  twigs^.  We  ate  the 
small  relics  of  onr  provisions;  for,  in 
confident  expectation  of  supping  in  Er- 
rol,  we  foolishly  threw  away  the  viati- 
(9um  which  had  been  given  us  at  dinner, 
except  the  lump  of  meat,  and  a  biscuit. 
Of  that  wastefulness  we  repented  that 
evening,  and  repented  more  next  day. 

We  slept  cold  and  uneasily;  waking 
often;  each,  as  he  waked,  replenishing 
the  fire.  Our  beds  were  as  hard  as  a 
floor.  We  'bad  no  covering  but  our 
clothes.  The  night  air  was  chilly  and 
damp,  and  more  so  from  the  fogs  that 
crept  up  out  of  the  river  and  thickened 
the  atmosphere.  With  the  first  light  of 
the  morning  we  arose  and  prepared  to 
go  forward.  The  dreary,  grey  air  seem- 
ed as  cold  as  winter.  Wet  and  raw,  it 
clasped  us  close,  settled  upon  our  gar- 
ments, cleaved  stickily  to  our  flesh,  and 
defied  our  shivering  efforts  to  repel  its 
attacks  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  A 
warm  night's  rest  will,  of  itself,  supply 
no  inconsiderable  power  of  resistance  to 
cold ;  but  our  animal  warmth  had  been 
nndergoing  a  process  of  exhaustion  all 
night  long;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
shrivelled  and  stiffened  feeling  that  we 
commenced  our  break&stless  and  inde- 
finite walk.  We  made  one  more  foolish 
attempt  to  discover  the  visionary  path 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  our 
wasted  afternoon  to  find ;  and  then  re- 
solved, as  we  ought  to  have  done  the 
day  before  at  noon,  to  hold  straight  up 
the  river  bank  until  we  should  come  to 
Errol.  So,  for  some  hours  we  did,  but 
our  progress  was  slow.  Empty  stomachs 
and  sleepless  nights  are  not  good  prepa- 
rations for  long  walks.  Besides,  Harry's 
ancles,  which  had  been  becoming  weak 
for  several  days,  under  the  unaccustomed 
labor  of  so  much  travel  over  such  rugged 
routes,  began  to  fail.  He  walked  weakly 
and  slowly;  stumbled  at  the  slightest 
obstacle ;  and  even  fell  fiat  down  with- 
out stumbling,  frofn  sheer  inability  to 
contract  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
Struggling  along,  we  worked  our  difiScult 
way  onwards  until  nearly  noon,  when 
suddenly  we  came  through  a  perplexing 
thicket  of  blackberry  briarsy  out  upon 
the  steep  bank  of  a  lilthv,  muddy  creek, 
that  came  slowly  down  from  one  side  of 
the  river  valley,  through  a  wide,  flat, 
alder  swamp.  As  is  natural  (apa  yc,  as 
Prof.  H.  would  say  that  Homer  would 
say),  our  enterprise  had  diminished  with 
onr  strength.    Neitlier  of  us  dared  wade 


this  Styz-like  stream.  Its  slow,  brown 
current  told  of  deep,  soft  mud  below; 
and  if  either  of  us,  holdly  venturing  for- 
ward, should  sink  therein,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that,  unless  he  should  he)p  him- 
self out,  he  would  stay  there ;  for  small 
aid  could  come  from  such  ^*  weary  wights 
forlorn."  We  looked  at  the  sticky  Styx 
in  despairing  mood.  Harry  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  find  announced  that  he 
should  decidedly  not  attempt  crossing 
any  such  brook  as  that.  I  urged  him  to 
come  up  the  country  a  little  and  seek  a 
ford.  But,  upon  brief  consideration,  he 
refused;  explaining  that,  in  fact,  he 
would  not  go  any  whither.  He  pro- 
posed, unless  washed  off  or  carried  away, 
to  die  upon  the  spot ;  for  walk  further 
he  neither  would  nor  could.  Nor  was 
he  unreasonable.  He  had  come  the  last 
half  mile  only  by  leaning  upon  my 
shoulder;  and  even  if  his  spirit  had  been 
willing,  his  flesh  was  entirely  too  weak 
to  reinforce  it. 

But  now  what  was  to  be  done?  If 
Harry  was  weak,  I  was  not  strong. 
Keither  of  us  had  eaten  more  than  a 
mouthful  or  two  since  the  day  before  at 
noon.  Our  various  rambles  in  the  forest, 
if  laid  off  in  a  straight  line,  could  not  have 
measured  much  less  than  thirty  miles ; 
and  that  not  of  smooth  walking  over  a 
cleared  road,  but  of  crawling,  stooping, 
shoving,  scratching,  squeezing,  jumping, 
climbing,  and  many  another  manoeuvre 
unknown  to  the  machine-gymnast;  for 
such  a  vile  tangle  of  a  forest,  full  of 
stumps,  stones,  briars,  hills,  bogs,  and  all 
imaginable  impediments,  I  am  sure  ne- 
ver was  penetrated  before.  This  thirty 
miles  of  agility,  therefore,  being  equal  to 
(say)  fifty  of  ordinary  vralking,  had 
pretty  well  exhausted  us  both.  The  deep 
creek  fiowed  stupidly  alonf;,  not  more 
than  a  rod  wide,  but  as  impassable  to  us 
&s  if  it  had  been  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  last,  I  told  Harry  that  I  would  go 
forward  myself  without  liiin.  1  left  my 
knapsack  in  his  charge,  that  I  might  be 
the  lighter  for  pushing  into  Errol.  I 
gave  him  matches  to  make  a  fire,  in  case 
evening  should  find  him  there.  I  told 
him  that  unless  I  died  in  the  woods 
(which  I  specified  that  I  could  not  think 
myself  to  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  my  present  age  and  size — ^to  say 
nothing  of  general  accomplishments — 
for  the  purpose  of  doing)  I  would  reach 
Errol,  from  which  we  could  not  be  more 
than  six  or  eight  miles  distant,  that  even- 
ing, and  would  send  a  boat  back  for  him. 
Lastly,  to  make  his  discovery  the  sorer, 
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I  specially  charged  him  to  stay  precisely 
where  be  was,  lest  the  coming  aid  shoald 
fail  to  find  him.  This  he  promised  to 
do.  And  therenpoQ  I  left  him  sitting 
alone  npon  the  steep  bank  at  the  confin- 
ence  of  the  creek  and  the  Androscoggin, 
and  followed  the  former  back  into  the 
w«x)d8.  After  ascending  it  for  a  mile  or 
so,  I  found  a  ^^  logging  road,''  which  en- 
tered the  swamp  on  the  hither  side,  and 
which  I  thought  I  conld  see  entering  the 
opposite  woods.  Here  I  crossed;  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  being  a3  hard  as  a 
floor,  which  very  likely  it  was  all  the 
way  down.  Now  again  I  fancied  that 
this  path  would  lead  me  straight  to  £r- 
rol;  but  forthwith  it  began  to  twist  and 
turn,  and  at  last  diverged  five  ways  at 
once,  whereupon  I  deserted  it,  and  turn- 
ed again  towards  the  river. 

Now  I  began  to  be  ffunt.  The  cold 
had  departed  with  early -morning,  and 
now  the  mid-day  rays  of  a  sun  unrea- 
sonably powerful  even  for  June,  fell 
down  among  the  trees,  and  stagnated  in 
the  hot  windless  shade  beneath.  Not  a 
breath  lifted  the  leaves.  If  there  was 
any  breeze  outside  of  the  forest,  it  did 
not  reach  me.  My  limbs  became  unstea- 
dy :  I  grew  drowsy  as  I  stepped.  Those 
old  wcK>ds,  never  cleared,  are  difficult  to 
traverse.  The  land  lies  in  steep  and 
rugged  ridgch,  running  athwart  the 
course  of  the  river.  Every  step  was  be- 
set; each  fuot  of  ground  harbored  its 
own  separate  impediment.  A  stump;  a 
fallen  and  prickly  fir-tree  top ;  a  dense 
brambly  thicket;  a  bog,  with  a  black 
surface  of  shiny  black  water,  or  shiny 
black  mud,  studded  with  waggling, 
treacherous  hammocks  of  wiry  grass; 
a  deceitful  pit  just  deep  enough  to  cause 
astonishment  and  anger  at  the  Jar  of  an 
unexpectedly  long  step,  or  suddenly  to 
horizontaltze  the  weary  walker,  upon  a 
prickly  rope  of  green-briar  vines,  and  to 
cause  the  rending  of  his  flesh  or  his  gar- 
ment npon  a  ragged  stick  or  a  sharp 
stone;  a  thick  swamp-oak  tree,  with 
lower  boughs  Jealously  shadowing  down 
to  the  ground ;  a  great  nest  of  granite 
rocks,  with  edges  raw  and  sharp,  in  case 
of  the  quick  gripe  of  any  human  hand, 
or  an  encounter  with  any  human  shin; 
all  these,  and  many  more,  hedged  tip  my 
path.  The  peculiar  sensation  of  tho- 
rough emptiness  too  long  continued,  be- 
gan to  appear  in  my  stomach.  Whereas 
that  organ  should  have  been  resting  from 
the  comfortable  exercise  of  managing  a 
nice  breakfast,  it  had  in  fact  now  been 
uneasily  and  growlingly  empty  since  the 
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day  before.  Oonstant  exercise,  the  dry 
shrivelling  weariness  of  cold  sleep,  co- 
pious perspiration  from  violent  exertion 
under  still  hot  sunbeams,  and  in  the 
stagnant  vapory  air  of  the  low  thick 
growing  woodland,  had  first  exhausted 
my  muscles.  They  forthwith  drew 
through  the  blood,  upon  the  stomach; 
saying,  as  it  were,  ^*  At  sight,  pay  to  the 
right  (or  left,  as  the  case  may  be)  leg,  or 
bearer,  so  much  strength.*'  But  the  in- 
stitution drawn  upon,  not  having  been 
put  in  funds  by  the  central  house,  charg- 
ed with  the  supervision  of  both  the  par- 
ties to  this  transaction,  had  to  answer 
^^no  eflTects;"  and  the  protestation  of 
this  draft  naturally  disturbed  existing 
business  arrangements.  My  stomach,  in 
fact,  having  become  desperate  at  the 
gloomy  prospect,  and  the  deficiency  of 
assets,  seemed  to  have  ^^absquatulated," 
leaving  a  vast  and  aching  void,  and  cla- 
morous creditors.  I  tied  my  handker- 
chief tightly  around  my  waist,  which  in 
some  measure  relieved  the  dreadM  gnaw> 
ing  which  I  began  to  feel. 

More  wea  ily  and  feebly  I  ascended) 
each  hill,  an. '  almost  fell  down  the  de- 
scent on  the  other  side.  To  gnawing 
hunger  now  was  superadded  intense- 
thirst.  Of  drinks,  however,  I  had  great 
choice — namely,  between  the  soup  of 
decayed  wood,  and  festerius  last  year's- 
leaves  that  crept  along  each  little  ravine,, 
and  the  warm  water  of  the  river.  Each^ 
in  turn  I  drank  greedily ;  each,  as  soon^ 
as  swallowed,  came  back  ^by  the  way  it 
had  gone  down.  A  few  such  experi- 
ments sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  that 
drink  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  like- 
wise pretty  weO  to  exhaust  the  small 
remnant  of  my  strength.  I  sat  down  on 
rock,  lug,  or  ffround,  at  every  few  steps ; 
and  every  delay  seemed  sweeter.  L 
hardly  cared  to  nuike  the  eflfbrt  necessary 
to  get  out  of  the  woods,  if  I  had  seen 
houses  and  helpers  within  a  hundred 
rods.  I  began  to  grow  light-headed  from 
the  combined  eflfects  of  fatigue,  hunger, 
thirst  and  heat.  I  beguUed  the  way  with 
grotesque  monologue,  quips  and  quirks, 
silly  laughter,  or  recitations  of  scraps  of 
prose  or  poetry,  as  they  wandered 
through  my  mind.  Why  was  1, 1  inquir- 
ed of  myself,  like  the  starlinff  in  Sterne? 
Because,  I  replied  agun,  *U  can't  get 
out."  What  I  asked,  varying  my  conun- 
drum from  the  punnic  to  the  anagram  • 
matic  species,  is  the  difference  between 
me  and  the  elect?  That,  I  replied,  they 
are  predestinated,  and  I  pedestrinated, 
to  be  saved.    And  so  on  into  the  depths 
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of  bathos  and  of  inane  abanrdity.  Then 
I  pleased  myself  with  select  recitations 
from  Macaolav^s  martial  lyrics  of  ^^  Hora- 
tins"  and  ''The  Battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillns."  It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
M.,  in  the  former  ''Lay,"  had  used  a 
somewhat  profane  illustration,  not  here- 
tofore criticised,  in  the  following  lines, 
describing  the  fall  of  the  bridge : 

**  And  like  a  d-wi,  the  mlghtj  wreck 
Laj  right  athwart  the  stream." 

Then  all  at  once  Hood's  ghastly  lines 
rose  np  in  my  mind : 

**  Their  JaWs  were  bloody  and  grinif  good  Lord  I 
Bot  the  beggarman,  where  waa  he  T 
Tliere  waa  naoght  of  him  but  lome  rlbboni  of  ragi 
Beneath  the  gaUows  tree." 

And  with  the  words  the  fearfnl  picture 
limned  itself  before  me — the  low-browed 
villain  perched  upon  his  horrid  tree, 
white  with  a  remorse  and  an  agony  of 
loneliness  so  keen  as  to  bite  even  through 
the  crust  of  long  years  of  c-ime  and  vio- 
lence; the  pattering,  thr  nging  gallop, 
the  fierce  hungry  eyes,  che  lean  and 
savage  forms,  £e  eager  snarling  whine 
of  the  wild  dogs  as  they  tore  along  upon 
their  scent  of  human  blood.  I  will  not 
farther  enounce  the  diorama  of  horrors 
/  .  that  passed  across  my  sight  as  I  tottere<l 
foolishly  about,  or  sat  resting  against  a 
rock  or  a  tree.  But  so  high  ran  the 
morbid  activity  of  my  imagination,  that 

.  even  the  low  ripple  of  the  rapid  river 
just  by,  suggested. to  me  the  coming  of 
the  death-hounds ;  and  scarcely  did  I  re- 

-  assure  myself  by  watching  as  delibe- 
rately as  I  could  the  utter  and  desolate 
stillness  that  brooded  in  the  listless  air, 
and  spread  miles  and  miles  away,  unbro- 
ken by  song  of  bird  or  cry  of  beast,  by 

.  any  sound  save  the  rippling  river,  my  own 
crackling  steps,  and  my  mindless  words 
and  laughter.  It  was  long  past  noon.  I 
almost  resolved  to  lie  down  and  wait, 
rather  than  longer  to  endure  the  struggle 
of  climbing  and  walking  farther,  under 
the  over-mastering  and  accumulating  load 

'  of  faintness  and  fatigue:  As  I  worked 
stupidly  idong,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  bank,  I  looked  forward  and  saw, 
across  the  wide  sweep  of  water,  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  upon  whose  outer  side 
*  .  I  was  journeying,  a  square  cleared  lot, 
planted  down  among  the  woods  on  a 

'  Icmg  sloping  hillside.  Away  in  a  trice 
hurried  the  uncomfortable  visions  that 
had  haunted  me.    Clearings  implied  axes, 

.Axes  men,  men  houses,  houses  Jim  Bragg's 


tavern ;  and  using  logic  as  an  antidote  to 
real  and  imaginary  ills,  I  gathered  up  the 
tattered  remnant  of  my  resolution  and 
my  strength,  and  put  my  best  foot  fore- 
most for  a  last  effort.  It  might  have  been 
half-a-mile ;  and  another  half  mile  I 
think  I  tould  not  have  gone.  Upon  com- 
ing out  from  the  hot  deep  shadow  of  the 
woods  into  the  hotter  open  sunshine,  the 
bright  beams  from  the  west  smote  me 
with  irresistible  force.  I  had  just  time 
to  look  hurriedly  fVom  the  vantage-ground 
of  the  open  field,  to  the  north-west,  up 
the  river.  I  barely  saw  the  highway, 
the  bridge,  houses  on  the  other  side ;  and 
directing  my  fEiiling  footsteps  to  a  clump 
of  small  trees,  I  feu  prone  beneath  their 
shadow,  among  briars,  charcoal,  tnr^  and 
dirt,  laid  my  handkerchief  over  my  face 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  straightened 
my  limbs  to  their  otmost  extent,  and  lay 
as  if  dead,  save  for  breathing,  for  an 
hour.  Then  I  rose,  crossed  the  field^ 
climbed  into  the  highway,  crossed  the 
bridge,  entered  the  bar-room,  stumbled 
into  a  chfur,  told  anybody — ^I  saw  two  or 
three  people,  but  distinguished  nothing 
accuratelv — ^to  give  me  some  bread  and 
milk,  ana  then  to  send  a  boat  down  the 
river  after  Harry,  the  place  of  Whose 
sojourn  I  described.  My  appearance, 
which  must  have  been  ghastly  enough, 
created  quite  a  stir.  The  food  I  had 
asked  was  quidcly  brought,  but  I  could 
not  eat  a  single  mouthfal.  A  t  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  landlord  I  went  straight 
to  bed,  and  succeeded  in  sleeping  an  hour 
or  two. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  awoke: 
came  down  stairs  and  lingered  about  the 
door  in  delicious  rest,  delicious  moonlight; 
inquired  for  Harry.  There  was  as  yet 
no  news.  In  a  Utile  while,  however,  the 
messenger  by  the  way  of  the  river  re- 
turned alone.  He  had  gone  down  the 
stream  to  its  jcmction  with  the  muddy 
creek ;  had  found  embers  of  an  expiring 
fire,  and  my  knapsack  (which  he  brought 
with  him),  hung  on  a  stake  dose  to  the 
water's  edge;  and  nothing  more.  He 
had  followed  up  the  creek  a  mile  or  two, 
and  found  traces  of  some  one's  fording 
it,  but  whether  these  were  mine  or  Har- 
ry's, did  not  appear ;  had  shouted,  with 
no  reply  but  the  faint  echo  of  the  woods; 
and  in  defect  of  reasonable  expectation 
of  finding  the  lost  man  in  the  nighty  and 
in  the  great  expanse  of  primeval  forest, 
had  returned. 

There  was  no  use  in  further  immediate 
efforts.  Perhaps  Harry  might  reach  the 
tavern  in  the  course  of  the  night.    Per^ 
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haps  he  had  gone  strught  eastward — so 
the  men  of  the  place  saggested^-aod 
woald  return  to  Errol  next  day,  from  the 
settlements  in  that  direction.  They  did 
not  think  there  was  much  danger.  But 
Rad  phantoms  haunted  me  of  my  friend, 
fallen,  through  inanition  or  unendurable 
weakness,  in  some  black  bog  or  under 
some  steep  ledge ;  wearing  out  the  long 
night  in  agony  from  a  broken  limb ;  or 
stupid  and  speechless,  and  unable  to 
help  himself  or  even  to  signify  his  pre- 
sence to  helpers  close  at  haiid.  If  saoh 
should  be  the  case,  I  reasoned,  how  hope- 
less the  task  of  finding  him,  hidden 
away  by  his  unhappy  fate  in  the  far 
dreary  recesses  of  the  forest  I  A  rock,  a 
bramble,  might  be  the  veil  which  should 
cover  him  from  the  saving  hands  almost 
within  reach ;  whichi should  be  exchanged 
only  for  the  impenetrable  curtain  of 
death.  And  how  could  I  return  home 
and  carry  such  news  to  his  father  7 

But  these  reveries  did  not  mend  the 
matter;  and  fatigue  ensured  their  dis- 
persion before  the  deep  sleep  which  held 
me  until  morning.  Then,  however,  but 
with  renewed  strength  and  better  hope, 
I  arose,  found  the  boatman  of  last  even- 
ing, and  with  him  paddled  down  tlie 
river,  carrying  food  and  drink.  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  point  where  I  had 
left  Harry,  we  were  hailed  by  a  spectral 
looking  being  who  was  brushing  along 
through  the  wet  bushes  on  the  river  bank, 
and  who  turned  out  to  be  our  man.  But 
where  were  his  trowsers  ?  Had  the  mus- 
quitoes  bitten  them  off ?  No;  thevwere 
in  his  knapsack ;  he  had  bestowed  them 
there  to  save  rents,  and  was  promenad- 
ing the  forest  in  his^-coat.  That  was 
our  first  question,  and  that  the  answer. 
Then  we  speedily  helped  him  aboard  the 
boat,  located  him  snugly  in  the  bow,  and 
introduced  him  to  sundry  new  acquaint- 
ances, viz.,  one  large  mass  of  bread  and 
butter  and  cheese ;  it^m^  one  fiat  bottle 
of  gin-and- water.  Unto  these  he  "did 
most  seriously  incline ;"  and  afforded  us, 
on  our  homeward  way,  a  delightful  spec- 
tacle, both  as  a  specimen  of  the  curious 
condition  to  which  "roughing  it  in  the 
bush  ^'  for  twenty  hours  may  reduce  a 
well-seeming  youth  of  nineteen,  and  as 
a  hungry  man  emoying  food.  His  "con- 
tinuations,^^ which  he  put  on  after  coming 
aboard,  were  merely  watery  "  solutions 
of  continuity  ^'—^opping  wet,  and  aggre- 

Sations  of  large  and  varied  orifices,  bor- 
ered,  as  it  were,  and  separated,  as  clus- 
tered lakes  by  narrow  lands,  by  slender 
stripa  of  broadcloth.    One  section  of  the 


bifurcated  garment  was  split  clear  from 
waist  to  ancle,  and  the  other  nearly  as 
far.  No  portion  of  superficies  two  inches 
square  lacked  its  hole.  His  coat  was 
scarred  by  a  ghastly  wound  which  reached 
almost  around  his  waist,  as  if  a  sickle 
had  been  set  dose  to  him  and  violently 
jerked.  His  knapsack  was  wet  through, 
and  hung,  fiabby  and  squashing,  at  his 
back.  His  face  was  burnt  as  red  as  fire, 
and  further  inflamed,  and  f^rly  rough- 
ened, by  the  bites  of  insects. 

When  "  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger^*  was 
appeased,  he  told  his  dolefal  tale.  He 
had  waited  after  my  departure,  until  he 
became  tired  of  waiting,  and  then,  ap- 
plying to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
some  fallacious  criterion  which  he  insist- 
ed upon  calling  "the  doctrine  of 
chances"— of  mMchances,  I  suggested — 
he  came  to  the  comfortable  conclusion 
that  I  had  broken  my  left  leg,  and  was, 
in  all  human  probability,  bawling  or 
groaning,  in  some  locality  not  well  defin- 
ed, but  at  any  rate  safely  out  of  earshot 
of  everybody.  Therefore,  he  ratiocinated, 
I  would  not  reach  Errol.  Therefore  no 
boat  would  come  for  him ;  and  if  he  got 
there  at  all,  he  concluded,  he  must  do  it 
by  the  help  of  the  articles  in  his  boots, 
although  they  might,  as  the  poet  sings, 

**Bpnmf, 

And  weak  uid  feeble  be.** 

So  he  undertook  to  advance;  and  found 
that  he  had  better  stayed  (see  proverb) 
safe  in  his  frying-pan.  For  a  damp  was 
thrown  over  his  expectations  by  means 
of  an  unlucky  stumble  in  fording  tliat 
vile  creek;  m  whose  muddy  and  ill- 
omened  stream  he  wet  himself  from  head 
to  foot,  and  converted  his  knapsack  into 
a  leathern  bag-pudding.  He  wet  his 
matches,  too.  So,  when  after  a  little  he 
found  that  he  must  positively  camp  out 
that  nighty  it  also  appeared  that  he  could 
kindle  no  fire,  and  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  become  the  unresisting  victim 
of  the  three  hideous  tribes  who  roam 
throughout  the  Northern  woods — that 
abominable  trinity  of  plagues,  musquitoes, 
gnats  and  sand-fiies.  He  therefore  com- 
piled a  great  heap  of  brushwood,  crawl- 
ed into  the  midst  of  it,  covered  his  faoe 
with  his  handkeroldef,  and  lay  down,  in 
the  fallacious  hope  that  he  might  elude 
the  blood-sucking  gentry.  Why  should 
they  expect  to  find  anything  to  eat  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  pile  of  bushes  ?  But 
they  illoffioslly  came  singing  in,  and  by 
morning  nad  transformed  his  "phizma* 
hogany*  into  the  likeness  of  the  full 
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moon  in  a  fog.  He  rose  early,  and  was* 
manfullj  pushing  on  for  Enrol  when  we 
met  him. 

We  enjoyed  a  pleasant  rest  of  two  or 
three  days,  preparatory  to  a  grand  trout- 
ing  expedition  np  the  Magalloway  ii^ver. 


m^^Hl  LAKB. 

I  shall  not  delay  to  relate  drcnmsiaiH 
tially  onr  days  of  fly-fishing  among  the 
speckled  sahnon  trout — ^liow  we  made 
mes  as  large  as  hnmming-hirds,  of  wors- 
ted and  all  sorts  of  funny  ingredients ; 
how  the  savage  fish  would  leap  their 
full  length  out  of  the  water  after  the 
bare-faced  humbug  **with  a  hook  to 
it;"  how  we  ** camped  out,"  living  on 
"  frizzled  pork"  (which  is  not  pork  curl- 
ed with  curling-tongs,  but  impaled  on  a 
sharp  stick  and  toasted  over  the  fire)  and 
bread,  eaten  off  extemporaneous  birch 
bark  plates,  with  one-pronged  stick  forks ; 
how  we  always  kindled  our  fire  with  the 
crockery  of  our  last  meal ;  how  I  indoc- 
trinated our  worthy  guide  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  preparing  fried  bread,  the  re- 
cipe for  which,  by  the  way,  I  will  send 
to  any  part  of  the  Union,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  One  Dollar  post  paia^  and  which 
is  a  delicacy  ^*  as  is  ekalled  by  few  and 
excelled  by  none ;"  and  many  other  such 
acts  then  and  there  did.  liet  it  suffice 
that  we  bagged,  one  afternoon,  eighty 
pounds  of  trout  in  about  two  hours — the 
larger  ones  being  about  the  size  of  shad ; 
and  that  from  our  two  days'  aport,  we 
salted  down,  to  bring  home,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  same. 
They  never  came  home,  however.  I 
oould  put  my  finger  on  the  very  reach 
of  the  Oonnecticut  .River,  in  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls,  above  Bamet,  Vt.,  where 
those  fish — horreseo  (and  grumblesco) 
referent — went  out  through  the  bottom 
of  a  staved  firkin,  and  paved  the  stony 
bed  of  the  river.  A  capsize  did  the  bu- 
siness, as  I  was  running  the  Falls,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  the  fish  taking  that  op- 
portunity to  secure  their  independence. 
I  suppose  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  I  did  not  stay  along  with  my  trout ; 
for  I  was  shot  suddenly  into  eight  feet  of 
foam  and  water  at  the  foot  of  a  short 
pitch  in  the  river,  in  intimate  combina- 
tion with  an  axe,  a  frying  pan,  a  junk  of 
salt  pork,  a  bread-bag  and  a  knapsack ; 
and  was  further  incommoded  by  the  boat, 
which  took  so  sharp  a  slew  in  the  swift 
pitch  of  the  fall,  getting  a  friendly  hoist, 


also,  from  a  rock  which  poked  np  it^ 
nffly  hard  black  nose  jhst  in  the  wrong 
pkce,  that  she  was  instantaneously  over- 
set and  driven  under,  coming  down  a 
top  of  me,  like  a  shell  on  a  tortoise.  But 
I  crawled  out — ^indeed,  if  I  hadn't  done 
so  I  oould  not  say  so.  But  aU  this  i» 
partly  what  I  said  I  would  not  say,  and 
partly  what  I  did  not  say  I  would  say. 
f  resume — ^in  the  political  sense,  I  mean^ 
as  territory  is  re-annexed  to  the  United 
States,  which  they  never  owned ;  strictly 
I  should  have  to  say  I  mtm^— my  narra- 
tive. 

We  had  returned  from  our  fishing  trip, 
and  were  resting  at  the  tavern,  reading 
bathetic  fiash  novek  and  dozing  about 
the  neighborhood,  when  suddenly  the 
little  skiff,  in  which  I  had  helped  bring 
Harrv  up  the  river,  suggested  to  me  a 
delightful  idea.  She  was  a  ten-foot,  fiat- 
bottomed,  narrow  little  duck  of  a  craft, 
sided  about  eight  indies  high  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  a.s 
light  as  a  canoe,  built  for  paddling,  and 
just  large  enough  for  **one  inside."  In- 
deed, I  hauled  her  ashore  with  one  hand, 
turned  her  over,  lifted  her  upon  my  back 
and  carried  her  easily,  as  the  Britons  did 
Uieir  coracles.  It  was  evidently  so  ex- 
pedient as  to  be  substantially  a  necessity, 
that  I  should  stow  her  wiui  provisions 
and  tackle,  and  go  off  alone  to  wander 
about  Umbagog  for  a  few  days.  So — 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — 
I  made  ready,  and  with  a  cautionary 
spare  paddle,  departed.  Mr.  Bragg 
warned  me,  however,  by  no  means  tt> 
cross  Umbagog  that  evening,  as  there  had 
been  a  high  wind  all  day,  and  my  pre- 
sumed inexperience  in  the  use  of  the 
paddle  certifi^  him  that  I  should  be 
swamped  in  the  open  lake.  He  there- 
fore advised  me  to  camp  that  night  in 
the  meadows  this  side  the  lake,  and  to 
defer  my  lacustrine  navigation  until 
morning.  In  this  injurious  underesti- 
mate of  my  boatmanship  I  acquiesced 
for  the  time,  lest  the  use  of  the  boat 
should  be  fiatly  refused  me;  and  made 
diligent  inquiry  after  that  precise  spot  in 
the  aforesaid  meadows,  most  suitable  for 
a  bedroom.  But  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
my  own  soul,  "«ift  pectore  «no,"  I  re- 
solved not  to  sleep  that  night  except  be- 
neath the  gloomy  curtains  of  the  ancient 
forest  on  the  ftanher  side  of  the  lake  in 
the  ffreat  state  of  Maine.  I  had  not 
dared  so  many  dangers  upon  the  salt 
water  (videlicet  Long  Island  Sound  and 
New  York  harbor)  and  upon  the  fresh 
(vid^cet    Winnipiseogee,    Oonnecticni 
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River,  and  Lake  Erie)  to  be  .dismayed  by 
a  miserable  land-lubber  of  a  8tray  "  one- 
horse  ''  tempest  np  in  the  backwoods. 

I  launched  my  little  boat  in  the  middle 
of  the  golden  afternoon,  and  paddled 
quietly  up  the  river.  The  strong  wind 
niared  over  the  forests  both  sides  of  me, 
and  leaped  across  tlie  stream  high  over 
iny  head ;  but  the  lofty  walls  of  trees 
shut  it  off  from  my  watery  path,  and  the 
surface  slept  smootlily,  in  utter  stillness. 

Paddlins  is  a  beautiful  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion.  A  shadow  of  indirection  and 
duplicity  has  hung  about  the  oarsman's 
art,  ever  since  the  days  of  By-ends'  great- 
^andfather,  that  waterman  of  doubtful 
fame,  who  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
another.  But  paddling — ^would  that  it 
had  a  name  of  nobler  sound — ^is  m  honest 
straight-forward  business.  You  (pro- 
vided you  paddle)  see  where  you  are 
going,  and  what  Is  before  you.  Yon  do 
nut  ignobly  look  back  and  pore  tlpon  the 
insignificant  ripples  and  bubbles  that 
spr^  faintly  on  your  track.  The  un- 
broken wave  stretches  before  you  and 
you  are  carried  forward  in  mind  to  the 
work  that  remains  to  be  done;  not  back- 
wards, to  glorify  over  that  already  per- 
formed. It  is  a  delicate  accompi  ishment, 
moreover,  and  a  graceful.  Any  two- 
handed  loon  can  pull  at  the  balanced 
oars.  A  baboon  has  all  that  is  necessary, 
brute  strength  to  wit.  But  the  delicate 
dip  of  the  paddle-blade,  the  light  touch 
as  it  leaves  the  water,  to  counteract  the 
continual  aberration  fh)m  the  repeated 
stroked  on  the  same  side ;  these  demand 
a  practiced  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  an 
aptitude  for  detailed  artistically  finished 
execution.  With  a  shade,  therefore,  of 
modest  diffidence,  I  confess  that  I  can 
paddle.  In  confirmation  hereof  I  will 
state  a  single  fact,  namely:  that  after  my 
return  from  this  present  expedition,  it 
appeared  that  none  of  the  large  sharp- 
built  boats  of  that  vicinity,  pulling  from 
four  to  six  oars,  and  manned  by  two 
or  three  men,  had  dared  to  venture  out, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  gale  in 
whose  height  I  crossed  the  lake  in  a  skiff 
not  weighing  a  hundred  pounds. 

Gently  and  alone  I  glided  northward 
and  eastward,  until  towards  sunset,  when 
I  emerged  from  the  woods,  into  the  wide 
level  grass  meadows  which  wait  upon 
the  union  of  the  lake  and  the  river.  The 
last  long  straight  reach  enabled  me  to 
see  the  dark  tossing  waves  upon  the  open 
water  beyond.  The  sun  was  low  behind 
me,  and  the  air  already  chilly  with^  ap- 
proacaing  night.    The  rank  green-mea- 


dow edge  was  obsequiously  bowing  in 
long  ranks  before  the  irregular  gusts  of 
the  strong  northwester.  I  could  not  re- 
sist a  fancy  that  the  idle  obeisances  of  the 
grass  were  to  escort  me  onwards;  po- 
Btely  waving  me  out  to  the  dark  rough 
water,  as  if  to  say  "walk  in,  if  you 
please;  you  are  entirely  at  liberty.  But 
see  what  you'll  get"  On  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  river  bank  I  hauled  up  my 
skiff,  and  stepping  ashore,  stood  up  a 
moment  to  see — ^which  way  to  go.  Um- 
bagog  lay  before  me,  stretchmg  out  of 
sight  to  north  and  south,  framed  In  deep 
forests  except  where  close  to  me  the  wide 
level  of  alluvial  meadow  opened  back 
from  the  water.  There  were  only  wind- 
swept sedge,  tossing  waves,  and  dreary 
wocK^.  No  sign  of  life,  neither  smoke 
nor  clearing,  was  visible.  A  dark  sha- 
dow, as  if  even  sunlight  grudged  to 
haunt  so  I'^nely  a  place,  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  o  ^er  the  lake,  and  indeed 
was  really  stealing  down  upon  it  from 
over  the  tree-tops  on  the  western  side ; 
I  could  indistinoUy  discern,  opposite  me, 
the  deep  bay  at  the  head  of  which  I  had 
been  told  that  there  was  good  fishing. 
Thither  I  at  once  determined  to  go,  and 
there  or  thereabouts  to  sleep.  In  despite, 
therefbre,  of  the  high  wind  and  the  ad- 
monitions of  my  landlord,  I  embarked 
once  more,  stowing  my  little  cargo  well 
forward,  so  as  to  trim  the  boat  as  evenly 
as  possible.  At  first  I  sneered  a  little  at 
Mr.  Bragg's  apprehensions.  But.  When 
I  came  fairly  out  upon  the  lake,  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  so  far  wrong ;  and  that 
I  should  have  A  good  pull  for  it,  if  I  got 
across  at  all.  Waves  are  more  precipi- 
tous— shorter,  as  the  phrase  is, — in  shal- 
low, than  in  deep  water.  Umbagog  is 
quite  shallow;  and  the  short  Jerking  seas 
were  faced  as  perpendicularly  as  a  wall, 
besides  being  crested  with  curly  '^  white- 
caps,"  signifying  that  they  were  quite 
ready  tojump  aboard  of  anything  acces- 
sible. The  lively  skiff  surged  up  and 
down  like  a  rearing  horse ;  her  quarter 
gunwale  at  every  plunge  coming  down 
within  an  inch  of  the  water,  and  many 
times  fiurly  under  it,  shipping  gallons  at 
a  time.  Even  if  I  had  desired  retreat,  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  for  me,  wea- 
ried with  my  long  pull  up  the  river,  to  at- 
tempt working  back  to  its  outlet.  If  I 
pulled  straight  across  the  la^'e,  I  was  sure 
to  be  swamped  by  some  bil  w  from  be- 
hind ;  for  I  could  not  outrun  the  waves. 
And  now,  when  I  was  mii  vay  in  my 
passage,  the  dancing  white-d^^M  Jumped 
higher  and  wilder  than  ever,  in  Joy  at 
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baling  secured  a  prey.  I  looked  behind 
me  to  the  setting  sun,  and  was  so  startled 
at  the  wild  scene  that  I  missed  a  stroke, 
and  nearly  fell  overboard.  I  had  not 
realized  the  height  of  the  waves  while 
looking  at  them  from  behind.  Bat  they 
quite  hid  the  low  shore  I  had  left  except 
as  I  rode  upon  their  summits.  The  level 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  the  red 
water  and  gave  a  lurid  glare  to  every 
billow.  All  the  lake  was  a  rolling  tuml^ 
ling  mass  of  dark  waves,  flecked  and  ores- 
ted  foam,  and  tinged  with  Ihe  dark  red 
gleam  from  the  west.  Over  and  over, 
wallowing  headlong  in  their  haste,  they 
came,  innumerable  racing  monsters,  roar- 
ing, foaming,  gnashing  white  teeth,  the 
Tengeful  messengers  of  the  offended  lake- 
God,  commissioned  to  whelm  me  in  their 
muddy  depths ;  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
solitude  I  had  dared  infringe. 

I  trusted  my  passage  \^  the  winds, 
therefore ;  and  with  wary  eye  and  ready 
hand,  ad^essed  myself  to  avoid  the  in- 
cessant assaults  of  the  dancing  foes  upon 
whose  backs  I  rode.  Ajs  each  sea  sprung 
forward  at  me,  a  quick  stroke  lifted  or 
turned  the  light  boat,  and  passed  the  hos- 
tile wave  beneath  me,  to  roll  off  to  lee- 
ward and  knock  his  disappointed  head  to 
pieces,  if  he  chose,  against  the  iron-bound 
eastern  shore.  I  drifted  thus,  through 
an  hour's  exhausting  labor ;  until  I  was 
blown  within  forty  rods  of  the  eastern 
shore,  and  partly  under  the  lee  of  one  of 
the  rocky  headlands  which  define  the 
bay  I  was  seeking.  The  wind  went  down 
with  the  sun;  the  waves  rapidly  fell; 
and  in  the  dim  interspace  between  sun- 
light and  night  I  reached  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bay.  Here  I  drew  up  the 
skiff,  caught  a  trout  or  two  from  under 
the  lily  pads,  and  prepared  for  supper 
and  rest.  After  a  few  moments'  search 
I  discovered  a  delightful  little  tabernacle 
just  within  the  margin  of  the  woods, 
hidden  and  curtained  in  by  the  drooping 
branch^  of  three  great  trees.  Here  I 
speedily  built  a  fire;  cooked  my  trout 
(with  pork  accompaniment,  upon  the 
stew-pan),  ate  them;  and  I  greased  my 
face  and  hands,  aecundwn  artem,  with 
nice  warm  pork-fat. 

"TJrh!  you  filthy  fellow!"  remarks 
some  very  cleanly  body. 

I  will  not  submit  to  such  an  imputa- 
tion. As  f  e  naughty  boy  said  when  his 
father  wa  going  to  whip  him,  ^Met's 
stop  a  mi    ite  and  argy." 

Filth  t  an  and  cleanliness,  are  relative 
terms ;  deperident  for  their  signification 
entirely  upon  collateral  or  accidental  cir- 


cumstances ;  having  nothing  absolute  m 
themselves.  Whale  oil  soap  is  as  abster- 
sive for  what  I  know  as  the  most  imma- 
culate old  brown  Windsor.  But  a  plen- 
tiful application  of  the  former  would 
hardly  fit  the  person  so  cleansed  for  waltz- 
ing in  the  *^  first  circles."  The  difference 
is  in  the  smell.  But  suppose  you  liked 
the  odor  of  the  fishy  compound,  and 
disliked  that  of  the  vegetable.  Then  the 
brown  Windsor  would  be  filthy.  A  ju- 
dicious application  of  M.  Slique  de  Grides 
celebrated  Haarrub,  or  Tunique  Arabien- 
ne,  leaves  your  chevelure  in  a  delightful 
condition,*  so  smooth  and  soft,  exhaling 
inappreciable  delicate  tropical  odors  as 
if  the  Qneen  of  Sbeba  had  dined  upon 
spices  aod  then  breathed  upon  you.  But 
a  smart  scrub  with  a  taUow  candle  would 
do  it  (fmd  be  it  too)  all  but  the  prefe- 
rence,aud  the  wick.  The  difference,  I  say, 
is  in  the  smell.  Prefer  the  tallow  un- 
adorned, and  the  perfumed  Tonique  is 
only  fit  to  lubricate  cart  wheels.  It  is  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion  then,  between 
you  and  me.  As  Virgil  would  say, 
filthy  quia  filthy  videtur.  Filthy  or  not 
filthy,  just  as  you  think.  Again,  this  is 
a  question  of  ultimate  results.  I  will 
use  pork-fat.  You  may  try,  if  you  like, 
Lily  White  or  Gytherean  Oream;  and 
we  will  compai'e  complexions  ten  years 
from  this  date,  viz :  2  at  noon  of  June 
27 th,  A.  D.,  1864,  if  you  dare.  Bespiee 
finenhy  my  good  mademoiselle.  Re{;ard 
results. 

Besides,  *^  filthy  or  not  filthy"  is  a  ques- 
tion also  of  purpose.  Were  you  filthy 
when  you  webfooted  your  slender  fingers 
with  that  slimy  sticky  brown  material 
the  other  day?  No:  because  it  baked 
into  some  remarkable  cake.  Was  I  filthy 
because  I  wore  ragged  garments  and 
rusty  boots  in  the  woods?  because  I  did 
not  enter  the  gnarled  forests  all  in  pim- 
lico  trig  with  broadcloth  and  blacking, 
opera-tie  and  shirt-ruffles  and  a  lorgnette 
to  look  at  the  bears  with  ?  No ;  neither 
was  I  filthy  because  greasy ;  though  my 
face  shone  like  a  Hottentot's  after  dinner. 
If  you  would  have  waited  a  moment  be- 
fore groaning  at  me  in  that  horrid  way, 
1  would  have  made  it  all  clear.  Why, 
therefore,  did  I  grease  my  face  ?  That 
question  answered,  the  *^urhl"  will  be 
answered. 

There  are  in  the  northern  woods  three 
distinct  and  insufferable  plagues — mus- 
quitoes,  gnats  and  sandflies.  These  haunt 
the  summer  traveller  by  wood  and 
stream,  drawing  on  him  at  sight  for  in- 
convenient amounts  of  blood.    TLt)  mua- 
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quitoes  be  can  kill  if  he  oan  oatoh  them. 
The  fj^nats  are  bo  small  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  and  therefore  not  easily 
caoght  or  killed.  The  sandflies  swarm 
so  wiokly  that  catching  or  killing  them 
is  a  hopeless  undertaking.  But  a  good 
coat  of  grease  is  panoply  secore  against 
the  tiny  warriors.  The  gnats  dare  not 
alight  upon  it,  lest  they  stick  fast ;  the 
sandflies  do  not,  because  of  an  innate 
antipathy,  nor  the  musqnitoes,  except 
yQTy  exceptionally.  I  have  sat  upon  the 
lake  shore  by  the  hour,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  bite,  when  the  sandflies 
swarmed  aroand  me  so  thick  that  I  could 
not  open  my  mouth  without  catching  two 
or  three,  and  they  flew,  in  their  haste, 
into  my  nostrils  and  eyes.  And  the  in- 
tensity of  my  satisfaction  oan  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  done  the 
like,  or  have  heard  from  within  the  snug 
musquito-bar  the  angry  war-song  of  the 
fell  ^lliuipper,  as  he  coursed  about  tiie 
woven  fastness,  in  vain  endeavoring 
to  storm  the  wall.  The  buzzing  of  im- 
potent malignity  is  the  most  delicious 
of  serenades. 

The  greasing  having  been  performed 
and  justified,  the  next  thing  was  to  make 
my  bed.  This  I  did  by  cutting  down  a 
young  spruce  tree,  picking  the  twigs,  and 
strewing  quantum  avfficit  of  them  upon 
a  space  six  feet  by  two.  My  arrange- 
ment was,  rather  injudiciously,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  such  as  to  bring  the  fire 
by  my  side,  instead  of  at  my  feet,  where 
it  should  have  been.  But,  having  made 
it,  and  gathered  a  few  logs  for  firewood, 
I  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  luxurious  elas- 
ticity and  aromatic  perfume  of  the  soft 
spruce  twigs,  not  to  mention  the  weari- 
ness of  a  hard  afternoon's  work,  quickly 
put  me  asleep.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
night  I  was  awakened  by  a  sensation  of 
uncomfortable  heat.  No  wonder;  for 
my  fire,  kindled  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
purely  vegetable  matter,  baked  by  two 
or  three  weeks  of  drought,  ate  away  ita 
awn  support,  sank  bodily  down  into  the 
ground,  and  travelled  about  several  ways 
at  once,  like  Kehama  attacking  Padalon ; 
and  at  my  waking  had  undermined  and 
eaten  a  third  of  the  way  across  my  bed, 
so  that  any  dreamy  agitation,  or  the  pur- 
poseless movementa  of  an  uneasy  sleeper, 
would  have  rolled  me  upon  a  maas  of 
weltering  fire.  The  heavy  dreamlessness 
of  my  slumber  saved  me.  I  arose  in 
sleepy  alarm,  removed  my  couch  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  of  living 
coals,  and  lay  down  again.  This  time, 
however,  my  sleep  was  not  dreamless. 


The  first  nap  had  taken  off  the  edge  of 
my  appetite  for  rest,  and  as  happens  in 
cases  of  suddenly  interrupted  sleep,  the 
remainder  of  it  was  unsteady  and  check- 
ered with  vaguely  combined  and  fiioker- 
ing  pictures,  gathered  from  memories 
remote  from  the  events  of  the  few  days 
just  passed  and  passing,  and  from  all  the 
storehouses  of  facts  and  thought  which 
exist  in  the  mind,  often  unknown  and 
always  inaccessible  to  their  possessor,  in 
ordinary  healthy  states.  Involuntary 
mental  action,  under  the  irregular  stimu- 
lus of  ill  health  or  abnormal  physical 
condition,  sometimes  fiashes  a  transient 
gleam  upon  the  hid  treasures  in  these 
dark  recesses ;  gives  a  quick  glimpse  of 
them  by  indirection,  by  surprise,  ac  un- 
expected seasons;  so  that  we  do  not 
consciously  know  that  we  ha/ce  intuition 
of  such  knowledge  in  us,  but  only  that 
we  have  had  it. 

I  dreamed.  But  before  I  tell  what  I 
dreamed,  let  me  state  one  more  pecu- 
liarity of  the  dream-action.  This  is,  tliat 
in  recombining  the  fantastic  colors  of  its 
portraitures,  it  works,  at  its  option,  out- 
side of  the  category  of  time.  That  is 
(fur  Austance),  any  action  which  termi- 
nates the  dream,  by  becoming  one  of  a 
series  of  conditions  so  exciting  as  to 
dispel  sleep,  and  which,  upon  waking  and 
retrospection,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, and  actually  the  verv  last 
of  the  conditions  above-meutionea,  as  a 
loud  cry  or  a  rude  grasp,  probably  occu- 
pied in  its  dream-relations  a  very  diffe- 
rent place.  Perhaps  tlie  dream-power 
located  it  afar  off  in  the  concatenation 
of  visions ;  perhaps  transformed  it,  from 
a  single  flash  of  action  or  sound,  into  an 
extended  substratum  or  basis  of  opera- 
tions— a  ground  upon  which  the  other 
shifting  figures  of  the  uncertain  show 
interwove  their  dim  and  transitory  evo- 
lutions; perhaps  it  even  dashed  off  the 
outlines  of  an  entire  great  picture,  from 
the  single  hint  afforded  by  the  awaken- 
ing circumstance;  retruding  upon  the 
memory  a  long  train  of  supposititious  cir- 
cumstances as  counterfeit  as  wizards' 
money. 

In  my  dream  in  the  woods,  the  second 
or  third  of  these  modes  of  operation 
occurred  at  least  in  that  portion  which, 
as  having  made  the  strongest  impression 
upon  me  I  remember.  I  will  sketch  so 
much  of  it ;  not  as  very  wonderful  in 
itself  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  stated. 

In  some  distant  interstellar  space,  or  at 
least  in  some  immeasurable  region  of 
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eztra-telliirio  darkness,  I  was  set.  From 
another  great  distanoia,  from  invisible 
depths  below  my  feet,  came  np,  as  if  for 
some  reason  addressed  to  me,  an  awfal 
mingled  murmor  of  nnnnmbered  human 
voices.  A  low,  continuous,  mournful 
cry  it  was ;  so  low  and  continuous  that 
it  was  almost  like  the  far  roaring  of  the 
unseeu  sea.  But  there  was  an  inde- 
scribable articalateness — a  humanity  of 
expression — which  revealed  to  me  that 
they  were  humian  voices,  and  in  deep 
distress.  It  was  this  mournful  wau 
which  was  the  substruction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  dream ;  which  awoke  me 
at  last,  and  which  cannot,  judging  from 
the  sounds  which  I  heard  just  after- 
wards while  awake,  and  which  must  have 
been  similar,  have  lasted  ten  seconds. 
Upon  this  dark  background  of  lamenta- 
tions ranged  themselves  many  successive 
or  simultaneous  groups  of  wild  and  flitting 
images,  all  melancholy,  in  sad  harmony 
with  the  deep  organ-bass  of  sorrow  be- 
neath. They  have  faded  out  of  my 
memory  except  one,  either  more  striking 
in  itself,  or  more  clearly  brought  out  by 
some  chance  basis  in  actuality.  I  was, 
as  I  said,  in  intense  darkness,  suspended 
in  space.  About  me,  within  reach,  hav- 
ing me  at  their  mercy,!  knew  that  there 
hovered  powerful  and  malignant  exist- 
ences. I  could  perceive  nothing.  The 
fact  was  somehow  gradually  developed 
by  a  slow  astonishhig  revelation  within 
myself.  And  ever  and  anon  I  became 
obnscioua  of  some  mocking  whisper,  just 
80^  fiundy  heard  that  I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  I  heard  it:  and  I  felt  that  any 
sUght  impulse  would  send  me  headlong 
from  my  infinite  altitude  to  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  woe  beneath.  Why  my  in- 
visible enemies  did  not  wreak  their  wrath 
upon  me  I  knew  not ;  but  their  forbear- 
ance was  a  8u£Boient  infliction,  for  I 
shuddered  at  the  floating  shadow  of  ter- 
ror that  brooded  over  me,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  indefinite  vengeance  to  come. 

For  some  long  period  I  endured  the 
double  misery  of  hearing  the  mourning 
whose  cause  I  could  not  remove,  nor 
assuage  its  tide,  and  of  awaiting  vague 
and  fearful  inflictions  delayed  for  how 
short  a  time,  and  determined  for  what 
reasons  I  knew  not. 

But  I  distinguished,  at  last,  increased 
vehemence  in  the  cry  from  underneath. 
Either  the  wailing  host  were  rising  to- 
wards me,  or  I  falling  towards  them.  Tlie 
gloomy  monotony  of  their  voices  became 
louder;  more  individualized;  broke  up 
into  single  voices;  though  the  change 


was  very  slow,  by  reason  of  the  infinity 
of  space  traversed.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  approached.  Wild  laughs  and 
screams  darted  upwards  from  ue  great 
dead  level  of  resounding  mourning.  And 
now  that  they  w«re  almost  so  near  that 
I  might  shout  to  them,  though  yet  veiled 
in  thick  darkness,  the  sound  came  to  me 
from  an  extent  far  vaster  than  that  cov- 
ered by  any  earthly  host;  and  the  dread 
tide  of  measureless  agony  swept  past  me 
upwards  for  ever,  with  almost  tangible 
power. 

I  was  in  their  midst.  Wails,  groans, 
fearful  screams  of  sharpest  sorrow,  deep 
sobs  and  breathings  of  hopeless  and  tear- 
less grief,  diabolic  laughter,  infinite  whis- 
perings of  hateful  suggestion,  or  of  voices 
outworn  from  long  mourning,  went  up  in 
bewildering  intensity  as  it  were  from  out 
of  the  verv  body  and  substance  of  all  the 
thick  blacK  air  around  me.  The  immea- 
surable utterances  culminated  in  a  long, 
sweeping,  piercing  cry,  in  resistless  sym- 
pathy with  which  I  opened  my  Iip»  to 
cry  also,  feeling  that  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  was  fated  to  enrol  me  in  t!)e 
awful  company,  and  that  with  them  I 
should  have  to  rise  through  the  hopeless 
darkness  for  ever.  But  1  could  not  utter 
a  sound;  and  in  deadly  fear,  for  I  now 
felt  iron  hands  pressing  fiercely  upon  my 
throat,  and  driving  back  my  breath,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  awake — as  much 
awake,  at  least,  as  men  are  who  wake  in 
such  wise. 

It  was  high  time.  I  was  choking  with 
smoke.  My  fire  had  spread  fhrther  than 
simply  under  my  bed,  although  it  had 
eaten  another  segment  of  that ;  had  in- 
vaded a  space  several  rods  in  extent,  and 
was  crackling,  snapping  and  murmuring 
among  tiie  leaves  and  dry  stuflP  below, 
and  jumping  up  any  dir  trees  and  bushes 
in  its  path.  The  last  dreadful  cry  of  my 
dream  was  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the 
fiames  as  they  licked  up  the  thickset 
twigs  of  a  dead  spruce  thirty  feet  high. 
With  one  bound  the  fire  had  sprung  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  fiaming  out,  a  great 
sudden  torch,  upon  the  darkness,  and 
then  falling  s^n  as  soon,  leaving  the 
blackened  stem  and  limbs,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  dull  red  stars. 

In  this  emergency  my  business  evident- 
ly was  to  fight  the  fire  out,  if  possible, 
unless  vigorous  measures  were  taken,  all 
tiie  forests  east  of  Umbagog  were  in 
danger,  for  the  drought  had  been  extreme 
for  weeks.  So,  axe  in  hand,  I  hurried 
dong  tiie  outermost  limit  of  the  fire, 
Imo^ng  burning  sticks  into  the  ring. 
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.  and  stamping  and  ponnding  the  life  out 
from  the  verge  of  the  spreading  enemy, 
to  prevent  him  from  making  fnrther  con- 
qaests.  In  this  I  was  materiallv  aided 
ij  my  position,  heing  npon  a  small  knoll 
between  the  lake,  a  brook,  a  pond  a  few 
feet  inland,  and  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The 
most  pressing  part  of  the  business  in  hand, 
namely,  to  vanquish  the  fire  on  the  line 
between  the  ledge  and  the  pond  I  soon 
finished ;  trod  out  the  remainder  rather 
more  at  my  leisure;  bestowed  sundry 
capfolls  of  water  upon  one  or  two  hot 
naclei  of  rebellion;  made  my  bed  once 
more,  and  again  lay  down.  But  I  slum- 
bered only  for  a  moment.  The  fire 
awoke  again,  and  awoke  me.  I  rose  and 
stood  looking  at  the  ring  of  light  around 
me.  Thick  clouds  shut  out  moonlight 
and  starlight ;  and  around  the  limits  of 
a  narrow  circle  of  fire,  the  night  closed 
in  like  a  perpendicular  wall.  A  huge 
mass  of  roots,  the  former  base  of  some 
old  tree  long  ago  blown  over  and  dead, 
had  caught  fire.  It  stood  before  me,  a 
great  gnarled  fiery  altar,  twisting  and 
weltering  in  the  heat  of  its  own  combus- 
tion«  It  occurred  to  me  all  at  once  that 
an  enemy  outside  of  the  firelight  would 
hold  me  entirely  at  his  mercy.  I  was 
yet  under  the  disheartening  effects  of  the 
vivid  impressions  made  by  my  dream, 
and  not  broad  awake.  And  as  I  looked 
upon  the  fiaming  pile  before  me,  I  made 
sure  that  I  heard  whisperings,  wild  laugh- 
ter, and  conversation  in  uncouth  and 
broken  words.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the 
&ntastio  murmmrs  and  voices  of  the  fire; 
but  I  felt  certain  that  there  were  men 
behind  it  I  stood,  a  black  and  definite 
form,  in  strong  relief  within  the  lighted 
ring.  Suppose  some  Indian — ^I  knew  that 
they  were  often  roaming  up  and  down 
those  wootls — should  fasxoy  killing  me,  to 
rob  me?  Temptation  enough,  I  refiected, 
for  miserable  vagabonds  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  finding  a  lonely  man, 
defenceless,  in  deep  woods,  twenty  miles 
or  more  from  any  settlement.  One  bul- 
let would  do  it,  and  neither  I  nor  my 
friends  would  know  who  shot  me.  So 
I  reasoned,  afflicting  myself  with  such 
uncomfortable  notions,  until  I  suddenly 
sprang  into  the  darkness  and  ran  hastily 
round  behind  the  fire-altar  to  see  what 
was  there.  There  was  a  stump,  and 
some  brambles;  as  I  ' disco vei^  by 
stumbling  over  the  one  and  scratching 
myself  with  the  other.    But  the  conver- 


sation and  the  mirth  had  gone  round  the. 
fire,  and  were  on  the  other  side.  Satis- 
fied, however,  as  to  my  company,  I  wet 
down  the  pyre,  took  a  survey  of  my 
neighbourht)od,  to  provide  against  any 
farther  outbreaks  of  the  fire-king,  and 
once  more  lay  down. 

But  it  was  almost  morning,  ^d  I  was 
now  too  thoroughly  awake  to  sleep  any 
more ;  especially  as  my  bed  was  burnt 
up,  and  my  hands  all  smarting  with 
scratches  and  scorches.  So  I  gave  it  up, 
and  began  to  get  breakfast,  with  that  pe- 
culiar **  boiled"  feeling — ^I  dun't  know 
what  other  word  will  express  it — which 
belongs  to  those  who  sleep  uneasily,  cold, 
and  without  undressinc^. 

AH  that  day  I  fished  and  paddled  up 
and  down  the  lake  and  the  river  which 
comes  in  at  its  head ;  slept  the  next  nicht 
in  a  luxurious  logging-camp ;  and  the  day 
after,  returned  to  Errol,  having  secured 
a  reasonable  amount  of  solitude  and  a  keg 
of  salted  trout. 

Thence  we  very  soon  started  for  home, 
undertaking  to  descend  the  Connecticut 
Biver  from  near  its  source,  in  a  small 
boat. 

We  passed  through  that  wonderful  but 
almost  unknown  scene  of  fantastic  gran- 
deur,- the  Dixville  Notch ;  embarked  at 
Oolebrook  Corner ;  found  the  river  un- 
precedentedly  low ;  paddled,  tracked  and 
portaged;  1  "shot^*  the  Fifteen  Mile 
Falls,  alone,  working  in  the  water  all  the 
Fourth  of  July;  Ga[)8ized  three  times; 
lost  all  our.  trout,  and  barely  escaped 
with  my  life.  Then  we  exhausted  our 
money  and  fell  sick.  Two  noble  men, 
whose  names  I  would  give  here  if  I  did 
not  suppose  their  modesty  equal  to  their 
benevolence,  helped  us  in  our  distress; 
furnishing  us  with  comfortable  accom- 
modations when  we  could  not  pay  for 
them,  and  when  these  speedily  recruited 
US,  they  loaned  us,  upon  our  individual 
security,  ample  funds  to  take  us  safe 
home. 

We  arrived  there  about  the  tenth  of 
July,  having  expended  five  weeks,  and 
forty  dollars;  having  undergone  perils  by 
air,  by  water,  by  earth  and  by  fire ;  hav- 
ing learned  store  of  woodcraft,  and  ac- 
quired no  small  share  of  that  useful  self- 
confidence  which  comes  from  carrying 
one's  life  in  one's  hand,  and  sometimes 
having  to  gripe  hard  to  keep  it  there. 
Those  five  weeks  were  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 
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FRANZ   LISZT, 

AND  THE  PBODiaiOUS    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIO. 
(From  the  French  of  Scado.) 


THE  musical  revolation  commenced  by 
Gluck,  and  continued  by  Mozart,  Ohe- 
rubini  and  Mehul,  and  which  connects  it- 
self with  the  great  movement  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  for  its  object,  the  purgation 
of  the  Art  of  the  frivolities  with  which 
it  had  been  overcharged  by  the  bad  taste 
of  ihe  virtuosos,  and  the  restoration  of 
its  proper  function,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment.  Without  recounting 
in  detail  the  causes  which  produced  the 
results  which  they  deplored,  and  with- 
out examining  closely  the  nature  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  reform  was 
effected,  it  is  clear  that  the  intention  of 
the  innovators  was  to  rescue  musical  ex- 
pression from  the  material  tendencies 
which  overwhelmed  it,  and  which  had 
made  it  but  a  vehicle  of  conceit  and  a 
vain  tickling  of  the  senses,  in  order  to 
ennoble  and  spiritualize  it  by  submitting 
it  to  the  eternal  laws  of  trutli.  Gluck 
put  the  lyric  drama  through  the  trans- 
formation to  which  GorneiUe  subjected 
French  tragedy;  and  this  was  not  the 
only  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
labor  of  these  two  men  of  genius : — ^a 
likeness  which  brings  us  also  to  the  no- 
tice of  another  important  fact. 

Three  periods  seem  invariably  to  have 
marked  the  course  of  those  arts  which 
are  the  exponents  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
gination. After  the  epoch  of  rude  en- 
ergy and  heroic  grandeur  which  forms  a 
language  and  animates  it  with  a  creative 
breath,  comes  a  day,  propitious  and  se- 
rene, when  the  att,  strengthened  by  fore- 
gone labors,  frees  itself  from  all  excess, 
rounds  its  forms,  harmonizes  its  parts 
and  attains  gloriously  to  its  desired  per- 
fection: it  is  ^'tbe  top  of  happy  hours," 
when  grace  is  joined  to  strength,  when 
learning  equals  inspiration,  when  an  im- 
mortal thought  pervades  a  body  informed 
by  the  spirit  of  beauty ; — the  youth  of 
the  soul,  when  life  revels  in  its  own  full- 
ness, but  which,  alas  I  passes  away  as 
quickly  as  the  youth  of  the  body.  It  Is 
thus  that  in  point,  the  perfection  of  ma- 
turity exists  but  one  or  two  seconds:  an 
instant,  and  the  juices  sonr,  and  decay 
commences.  Each  of  the  three  epochs 
of  which  we  speak  culminates  in  a  supe- 
rior mind,  which  expresses  its  good  or 
evil  tendency :  such  are  ^schylus,  Soph- 


ocles, and  Euripides,  Giotto,  Bafl^l,  and 
Miohael  Angelo,  Comeille,  Raoine,  and 
Voltaire,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Rossini. 
And  see  that  the  men  who  lead  that 
which  is  called  the  era  of  decline  are,  in 
a  manner,  constrained  by  the  necessity 
of  their  position,  which  condemns  them  to 
produce  something  different  from  the 
modeb  of  perfection  produced  by  those 
to  whom  they  immediately  succeed. 
Thus  with  beauty  as  with  truth,  it  can- 
not be  touched  without  being  changed, 
it  cannot  be  changed  without  losing  its 
divine  type.  This  is  the  circle  in  which 
the  human  imagination  ceaselessly  re- 
volves. 

The  progress  which  Music  has  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years  is  incontesta- 
ble. The  audacity  which  possessed  the 
spirits  of  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
the  glorious  aspirations  of  our  fathers, 
who  thought  to  have  renovated  the  very 
sources  of  life, — the  shock  of  civil  dis- 
cord,— the  bitter  deceptions,  which,  af- 
ter the  struggle,  came  to  punish  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  conquerors, — the  terrible 
cries  of  those  souls  who  abandoned  the 
faith  of  the  past,  and  who  yet  did  not 
cleave  to  that  of  the  future, — that  unut- 
terable anguish  which  St.  Augustine  and 
Pascal  knew,  and  which  wrung  so  many 
sobs  from  Rousseau, — ^all  this  hi  s  im- 
pressed upon  the  productions  of  oar 
day,  and  above  all  upon  Music,  a  cha- 
racter of  grandeur,  of  restlessness  and 
dramatic  energy,  which  was  without  a 
type  before  the  finale  to  Don  Giacanni. 
All  the  elements  of  musical  composition 
have  undergone  a  transformation,  in 
which  is  revealed  the  fever  of  discontent 
bv  which  we  are  devoured.  The  melo- 
dic phrase  has  lost  its  amplitude  and  its 
serenity ;  its  cadences  are  more  abrupt 
and  less  solemn ;  modulations,  and  chiefly, 
enharmonic  modulations,  are  more  fre- 
quent, rhythms  more  lively,  the  pitch 
more  clamorous.  The  orchestra,  above 
all,  has  been  developed  in  a  manner  un- 
heard of.  Richer,  more  varied,  freer  in 
its  style,  more  imperious  and  more  pow- 
erful than  ever,  it  overbears  every  thing 
with  its  formidable  voice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  created  expressly  for  the 
utterance  of  the  tumultuous  passion  of  a 
people  emancipated  from  a  contaminated 
era.    A  page  of  BerU^  a  symphony  of 
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Beethoven,  and  a  battle  of  Napoleon — 
18  there  not  in  these  three  character- 
istic achievements  the  highest  expres- 
»on  of  the  spirit  of  our  agef 

Bat^  if  the  influence  of  the  great 
events  of  this  centary  has  developed  a 
dramatic  power  in  Music,  unknown  to  it 
before — ^if  language  is  more  affluent  in 
colors  suited  to  portray  strong  passion ; 
if  the  new  instruments,  with  which  the 
orchestra  is  enriched,  have  familiarized 
us  with  a  greater  number  of  harmonious 
formulas ;  if  the  mechanism  of  the  craft 
is  better  understood;  and  if  execution 
has  become  so  prodigious,  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  push- 
ing further  the  barren  dexterity  of  sleight 
of  hand — ^it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Music,  like  other  arts,  has  lost  in  delicacy 
and  sweetness  what  it  has  gained  in  fbrce ; 
and  that  one  endre  part  of  our  nature 
seems  to  be  no  longer  under  its  influ- 
ence. 

Strange  I  that  the  greatest  moral  re- 
vel ntion  which  has  occurred  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  has  thus 
tar  produced  upon  the  imaginative  arts 
only  material  modifications.  Painting, 
music,  literature,  have  gained,  from  the 
mor^  movements  of  1789,  but  external 
pomp  and  splendor,  a  fatal  facility  of 
execution,  vain  artifices  of  language,  and 
a  debasing  dexterity  in  reproducing  the 
phenomena  of  exterior  life.  We  know 
how  to  imitate,  even  to  deception,  the 
color  of  the  son,  the  scintillations  of 
light,  the  trembling  of  leaves,  and  the 
roar  of  thunder;  nothing  escapes  our 
analysis :  neither  an  historic  trait  of  cos- 
tume, a  wrinkle  of  the  skin,  a  furrow  in 
the  brow,  nor  a  pulsation  of  an  artery; 
nothing,  except  emotions  of  the  heart. 

Is  the  vulgarization  and  the  perfecting 
of  certain  processes  of  the  executant  to 
be  of  any  more  service  to  art  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  code  and  the 
quibbles  of  the  casuists  are  to  moral 
purity  ?  Is  the  material  to  overwhelm 
us,  after  a  revolution  which  sought  to 
govern  the  world  by  intellectual  and 
sentimental  ?  A  rabble  of  Journeymen 
verse-makers  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
true  poets;  and,  instead  of  the  daring 
supremacy  of  great  genius,  we  have  the 
pettifogging  intrigues  of  petty  men  of 
business.  It  is  chiefly  in  music  that  we 
have  felt  the  tendency  of  our  age  to  sub- 
stitute artifice  for  inspiration,  and  physi- 
cal sensation  for  the  emotion  of  the 
heart.  The  abuse  of  instrumentation, 
the  gross  effects  of  noise,  and  the  mon- 
strous union  of  tones,  which  shriek  at 


finding  themselves  together,  has  destroy-* 
ed  the  delicacy  of  our  hearing,  and  ren- 
dered us  insensible  to  the  simple  and 
truly  beautiful.  Every  occasion  is  sought 
for  the  display  of  learning,  equally  osten- 
tatious and  useless ;  dissonance  is  piled 
on  dissonance;  poverty  of  thought  is 
hidden  under  pompous  names  and  an 
array  of  instruments;  and  tiie  airs  of 
genius  are  assumed  in  virtue  of  the  exe- 
cution of  miserable  ideas,  by  three  or 
four  hundred  musicians.  By  this  school, 
the  public  is  deafened,  instead  of  being 
charmed — astounded  rather  than  moved 
— intoxicated,  not  beguiled  of  tears;  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  touch  us  gently 
home,  they  knock  us  down.  And  Song, 
that  most  exquisite  expression  of  the 
souPs  emotions,  what  has  it  become 
amid  this  ferment  of  sounds,  the  corro- 
sive sharpness  of  which  has  vitiated  our 
organs  ?  We  sing  no  longer,  we  shriek ; 
we  struggle  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
lungs  against  the  deafening  clamor  of  an 
orchestra :  the  art  of  vocalization  is  no 
longer  known,  and  we  ignore  the  diffi- 
culties of  demi-tint — we  employ  but  two 
colors  and  two  effects :  black  and  white, 
forte  and  piano — and  he  is  thought  a 
great  artist,  who  forces  from  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  bowels  a  harsh  and  dole- 
ful sound.  Who,  now-a-days,  is  at  the 
trouble  of  studying  a  composition,  ap- 
prehending its  general  intent,  marking 
its  striking  points,  and  working  it  out  in 
its  minutest  details  ?  No  one  knows  how 
to  modulate  a  note,  to  make  it  pass  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  degrees  of  pas- 
sion, and  finally  to  breathe  it  out  as  the 
last  expressive  utterance  of  an  immortal 
soul.  The  aim  is  less  to  subdue  than  to 
astound  the  sense ;  and  liere,  as  in  all 
else,  the  material  has  usurped  l^e  place 
of  the  spiritual  effect. 

If  the  truth  of  these  observations  need 
illustration  by  a  particular  example,  we 
will  find  it  in  the  success  of  Liszt.« 

Liszt  has,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Arriving  at 
Paris  quite  young,  and  in  the  full  tide  of 
the  Restoration,  his  pretentious  childhood 
was  cradled  in  eulogy.  The  beautiful 
duchesses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
wondering  at  the  agility  of  his  hands,  and 
the  infantine  graces  of  his  person,  made 
him  sit  upon  their  knees,  caressed  his 
fair  locks,  and  pressed  upon  his  predes- 
tined brow  just  such  devoted  voluptu- 
ously perfumed  kisses  as  they  gave  in  the 
reign  of  the  great  king^— the  time  of 
Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon.  They 
looked  upon  and  humored  him  as  a  &am- 
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hino  iantOy  who  thereafter  would  revive 
the  glorious  image  of  Mozart. 

It  was  .in  the  midst  of  such  a  charm- 
ing world,  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  perfumes  of  the  boudoir  mingled  with 
the  incense  of  the  Sacristy  ;  it  was  amid 
the  murmur  of  picas  sermons,  and  be- 
witching prattle,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  of  ^mance,  that  Liszt  was  edu- 
cated. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
innocence  of  youth,  which  knows  no  ap- 
prehension, Uiat  that  freshness  of  the 
soul  and  the  heart,  which,  to  thrive, 
needs  mystery  and  retirement,  could 
not  but  droop  and  fade  in  the  blaze  of 
lustres,  and  under  the  perfume-laden 
breath  of  an  effeminate  society.  Ac- 
cordingly, Liszt  Iiad  hardly  numbered 
fifteen  years,  ere  the  effect  was  seen.  He 
composed  his  countenance — he  gave  his 
mind  to  tlie  cut  of  his  hair  and  the  car- 
riage of  his  body — ^he  complaisantly  of- 
fered to  connoisseurs  his  profile,  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  Florentine,  and 
women  of  ton  clustered  in  bevies  under 
his  beaming  eyes,  to  receive,  from 
those  inspired  glances,  the  prophetic 
spark. 

The  period  was  propitious  to  this  sort 
of  acting.  It  was  the  moment  when  the 
new  school  of  letters  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  proclaimed  that  works  of 
true  beauty  must  find  their  only  source 
in  spontaneity.  They  ridiculed  that  poor 
eighteenth  century  which  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  think  the  patient  study  of 
the  great  works  of  the  past  always  use- 
fU,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  the  most 
highljr  endowed  minds.  Now,  sponta- 
neity is,  in  art,  what  individuality  is  in 
social  organization, — ^a  fundamental  ele- 
ment which  it  is  necessary  to  direct, 
without  trammelling  its  development  or 
extinguishing  its  glow.  Alone,  and  de- 
prived of  the  control  of  salutary  laws, 
individually,  spontaneity,  produce  but 
anarchy.  Liszt  was  not  backward  in 
embracing  the  creed  of  the  innovators. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with 
all  the  fire  of  his  character,  and  the  faith 
of  a  neophyte,  who  found  in  the  new  creed 
the  glorification  both  of  his  endowments 
and  his  faults.  He  was  often  seen  in  the 
splendid  saloons  of  the  Restoration,  after 
an  improvisation  which  had  inundated 
him  with  glorious  sweat,  to  wave  aside 
the  a^tated  crowd,  and  fall  into  the  arms 
of  hb  friend  Berlioz.  Think  not  that 
this  embrace  had  anything  in  common 
witii  the  kiss  of  Lamourette.  Now,  when 
this  clamorous  insurrection  is  appeased, 
we  can  appredate  its  results,  and  deter- 


mine, with  impartiality,  the  talent  of  its 
leaders. 

Liszt  is  undeniably  a  great  pianist. 
Nothing  equals  the  strength  of  his  wrists, 
the  agility  of  his  hands,  the  energy  and 
fire  of  his  execution.  He  is  sovereign 
master  of  his  key-board ;  he  knows  all 
its  resources ;  he  makes  it  speak,  groan, 
cry,  shriek  under  his  iron  fingers,  which 
diffuse  nervous  energy  as  the  voltaic  pile 
diffases  electric  force.  No  dif&oulty  stays 
this  incomparable  virtuoso.  Force,  ra- 
pidity, neatness, — ^he  possesses  all  the 
qualities  which  pertain  to  the  command 
of  the  instrument,  to  petulance  of  char 
racter,  and  to  brilliance  of  imagination ; 
and  when  he  is  seen  to  course  over  his 
pianoforte  in  the  pride  of  a  conqueror, 
and  to  pulverize  it  with  his  mighty  hands, 
he  seems  one  of  those  daring  spirits  who 
take  their  course  on  in  spite  of  all  dan- 
gers. Liszt  dazzlesj  he  stuns,  he  intoxi- 
cates, he  crushes,  ne  takes  away  your 
breath,  he  drags  you  into  his  whirlpool, 
he  carries  you  off  on  his  fiery  steed  as 
the  Xing  of  Aulner  carried  off  the  terri- 
fied child  on  his  infernal  charger.  He 
starties, — in  a  word,  he  astonishes  you ; 
he  never  touches  you.  He  lets  loose  a 
deluge  of  notes;  he  heaps  scale  upon 
scale,  difiiculty  upon  difScnlty — Ossa 
upon  Pelion.  He  pounds  like  a  bedlam- 
ite upon  his  panting  pianoforte,  which 
he  presses  with  his  knees  and  arms — and 
he  oannpt  win  from  it  one  of  those  simple 
accents  which  open  the  fountain  of  your 
tears,  and  which  escape  from  t^e  lips  of 
a  little  child.     What  a  lesson  I 

Our  century  is  imbued  with  this  be- 
lief, which  eminently  characterises  it, — 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  human 
will.  I  thiiuL  that  the  century  is  in  error. 
In  the  Arts,  above  all,  nothing  great  is 
accomplished  without  sentiment;  and 
sentiment  is  an  endowment  which  God 
has  implanted  in  our  souls,  and  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  free  will.  And 
thus  it  is  that  Art,  in  its  highest  accep- 
tation, becomes  a  religion. 

Nobodv  surpasses  Liszt  in  the  gym- 
nastics of  the  key-board.  He  knows  all 
its  tricks;  he  executes  the  greatest  difii- 
culties  with  an  ease  which  is  wonderfuL 
As  he  aims,  above  all  things,  to  astonish 
the  -ear,  he  seeks  effects  of  rhythm  and 
sonority — that  is  to  say,  the  two  grossest 
elements  of  musical  language.  Thus, 
that  which  he  aims  and  strives  to  pre- 
sent is  the  tumult  of  material  phenome- 
na, the  rude  emotions,  the  spasmodic 
outbreaks  of  an  eccentric  imagination, 
the  noise  and  clamor  of  violent  passions; 
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but  he  13  wanting  in  charm  and  sensi- 
bility. The  fire  of  his  noisy  execation  is 
a  consuming  fire,  which  mounts  to  your 
brain,  and  intoxicates  you  with  the  drunk- 
enness of  adalterated  wine.  He  knows 
how  to  portray  everything  except  the 
sweet  and  serene  aspirations  of  the  sold ; 
he  speaks  all  languages,  except  that  of 
love.  His  reckless  improvisation,  in 
which  the  thread  of  his  ideas  escapes  him 
as  often  as  common  sense;  his  forced 
modulations,  which  are  generally  but 
harsh  and  violent  transitions ;  his  impetu- 
ous rhythms ;  his  harmony,  equally  pre- 
tentious and  incorrect ;  his  theatric  pan- 
tomime— all  this  forms  a  drama  which 
ezdtee  you  like  a  race  or  a  bull-fight, 
liszi  irritates  the  nerves;  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  you  weep.  He  playa 
the  piano,  instead  of  making  it  sing ;  he 
attacks  the  senses,  instead  of  touching 
the  heart ;  he  materializes  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  the  arts,  and  produces  a  phy- 
sical when  ho  should  produce  a  moral 
effect.  In  that  he  is  worthy  of  his 
school.  « 

Liszt,  who  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  has 
perfectly  comprehended  that  Art,  as  he 
conceives  Art,  has  need  of  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  stage  effect;  and  thus  he  neg- 
lects nothing  which  will  strike  the  eye 
and  excite  the  imagination.  Bee  him 
make  his  entrance  at  a  public  concert. 
To  begin,  he  tosses  his  gloves  to  an  atten- 
dant, then  sits  down  with  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  he  casts  his  imperious  eyes  over  his 
numerous  audience,  fixing  them  in  turn 
upon  each  of  his  devotees  whom  he  holds 
spell-bound  under  his  burning  glance  as 
a  vulture  does  with  doves;  at  last  he 
places  his  hands  upon  the  key-board,  and 
even  while  rolling  his  thunder  and  launch- 
ing his  lightning,  he  is  cool  enough  to 
see  and  understand  exactly  all  the  effect 
he  is  making.  Oh  I  it  is  not  thus  that 
we  learn  from  nature.  The  artist  who 
is  truly  moved,  who  weeps  and  sobs  in 
his  very  heart,  listens  but  to  his  own  sor- 
row, and  his  individuality  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  infinitude  of  his  ideal  and  his 
love.  When  Liszt  is  not  playing  he  talks, 
he  gesticulates,  he  beats  time,  he  tramps, 
he  occupies  the  eye  in  one  way  or 
another.  He  is  a  skilful  wonder-work- 
er. Liszt,  who  thinks  of  everything, 
has  thought  that  posterity  will  be  charm- 
ed to  possess  not  only  the  lines  of  his 
Dantesque  countenance,  but  also  the 
forms  of  his  wondrous  hands ;  he  has  had 


them  modelled  especially.  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing,  except  it  be  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  women  who  buy  the  casts. 

Little  need  be  said  of  his  oompositiops. 
His  music  is  almost  impossible  to  all  but 
himself.  They  are  improvisations  with- 
out sequence  and  without  ideas,  equally 
pretentious  and  eccentric,  and  the  merit 
of  which  is  in  the  maf?ic  of  his  execution. 
How  &r  we  are  from  the  new  Mozart 
wlm  was  looked  for  ! , 

The  life  of  Liszt  is  altogether  an  exte- 
rior life,  like  that  of  an  improvisator  or 
a  comedian.  He  mast  always  have  a 
new  public  to  gaze  at  him,  excite  and  in- 
toxicate him  with  it^  noisy  acclamations ; 
he  neither  breathes  nor  looks  at  his 
ease,  but  in.  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Cicero 
has  somewhere  said  that  *^The  lonely 
man  is  seldom  eloquent.^'  The  talent  of 
Liszt  does  not  exist  but  in  a  numerous 
assembly.  Bentham  wrote  a  curious 
fable  upon  the  strategy  of  parliamentary 
assemblies;  Liszt  could  write  one  equally 
interesting  in  another  way,  upon  ths  art 
of  acquiring^  preseroing  celeMty  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  a  pinch  Mon- 
sieur Berlioz  could  add  some  valuable 
and  learned  notes.'*' 

When  Liszt  perceived  that  his  displays 
began  to  fatigue  the  ears  of  the  Parisian 
public,  and  that  the  promised  reaction 
of  good  taste  threatened  to  entomb  him 
alive  under  the  dramas  and  the  sympho- 
nies of  his  ooreligionaires,  he  took  his 
course  like  a  prudent  man.  He  armed 
himself  with  his  great  sword  and  went 
over  mountains  and  through  valleys  to 
conquer,  like  Alexander,  a  foreign  re- 
nown ;  in  fine,  to  amuse  and  divert  the 
frivolous.  He  did  not  forget  to  send  an 
army  of  historiographs  whose  duty  was 
to  fecount  bis  glury ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  appeared  much  more  skilful  than 
Mons.  Berlioz.  We  will  not  follow  M. 
Liszt  through  conquered  kingdoms  and 
excited  people ;  we  will  not  allow  our- 
selves to  recounthls  triumphs,  to  register 
the  number  of  crowns,  decorations,  and 
snuff-boxes  which  were  heaped  upon 
him,  nor  to  describe  the  spontaneous  ova- 
tions which  were  carefully  arranged  for 
him  by  his  couriers  and  correspondents. 
We  will  only  say,  that  at  Berlin  the  en- 
thusiasm of  which  he  was  the  object, 
mounted  to  a  paroxysm,  and  that  the 
young  students  rushed  in  a  crowd  to 
meet  him,  unharnessed  his  horses,  and 
.drew  him  to  his  hotel.    O'Oonnell  met 


^  Thlfl  wai  written  before  the  danUng  career  of  Mou.  Jnlllen,  and  tlie  omission  of  his  name  most  not  be 
rcfarded  as  a  slight.— 2Viai»«Ia<or. 
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no  such  reception  from  gratefnl  Irishmen. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  triumphs,  it 
was  Paris  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
Liszt.  His  agents  and  the  devotees 
Whom  he  had  permitted  to  circulate  the 
bulletins  of  his  victories,  informed  him 
in  turn  of  the  effect  which  they  had 
produced  upon  the  public.  When  they 
thought  they  saw  the  opportune  moment 
they  wrote  him  "come,"  and  he  appear- 
ed among  us  as,  after  years  of  absence, 
enwreathed  wiUi  his  success  and  his 
great  talent.  The  plan  succeeded.  liszt 
resumed  the  course  of  his  travels '  and 
his  triumphal  progresses,  astonishing 
some  by  his  marvellous  execution,  and 
others  by  his  splendid  charity.  It  could 
not  have  been  more  skilfully  done. 

Tender  and  delicate  spirits,  noble  souls, 
true  artists,  yon  to  whom  Music  is  not 
an  empty  sound,  a  riot  of  sounds  which 
astonishes  and  intoxicates  the  senses,  but 
a  sublime  language  by  which  we  express 
the  joys,  the  griefs,  the  aspirations  of  our 
souls,  which  have  no  utterance  in  com- 


mon words,  leave  to  Liszt  his  skilful 
tricks,  and  listen  to  Chopin  if  yon  can. 
Liszt  is  but  a  pianist ;  Ohopin  is  a  poet* 
The  great  events  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  fifty  years,  the  gigantic 
struggle  which  we  have  had  to  sustain 
with  the  interests  of  the  past  and  allied 
Europe,  have  too  much  developed  the  in- 
dividuality and  the  aggressive  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  excited  our  intellectual 
forces  at  the  expense  of  the  affections  of 
the  soul.  Hence  the  ills  which  torment 
us,  the  bombast  (ind  the  feverish  agita- 
tion which  are  imprinted  upon  the  works 
of  tills  day.  Our  mission,  children  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century^  is 
to  fill  up  these  gaps  and  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  in  the  economy  of  life,  by 
systematising  the  liberty  won  by  onr 
fathers,  by  eliminating  the  unity  of  (jk>d, 
from  the  scientific  phenomena  which  ob- 
scure his  image,  and  by  tempering  the 
temerity  of  the  intellect  by  the  divine 
inspirations  of  sentiment. 


MARIAN    IN    HER    CELL. 

YOU  looked  across  the  meadows^ 
At  the  red  sun  in  the  West, 
And  the  wood  was  full  of  shadows. 
But  my  head  lay  on  your  breast— 
And  your  words  were  low  and  sweet. 
And  our  hearts  in  music  beat. 

You  spoke, — ^I  only  listened— 

(Blest  hours  without  alloy), 
You  sang, — my  tear-drops  glistened,— 

I  was  dumb  and  blind  with  joy. 
Gould  I  hear  your  bridal  bell — 
You  in  Heaven,  and  I  in  Hell? 

Could  I  stop  the  cursed  blade 

At  your  throat  so  warm  and  whita— 
Where  my  loving  fingers  played 

With  the  moonlight  through  the  night  t 
Could  I  thinky  and  hold  the  steel  I 
Could  Ipause^  and  live  to  feel  I  - 

By  the  hallowed  word  of  God 
There  is  Murder  on  your  soul  I 

As  I  knelt  upon  the  sod 
Where  the  death- black  waters  roll, 

I  could  hear  the  angry  flood 

Calling  hoarsely  "  Blood/or  BhodP^ 


«  Vrancts  Chopin,  born  at  ZelaiowawoU,  near  Warsaw,  In  1810,  dl«d  at  ParU  on  the  iTth  of  October,  184f. 
A  TirtQoso  of  the  first  rank  and  an  exquisite  composer,  Chopin  belonged  to  that  school  of  gifted  and  profoand 
tnaslclans,  of  which  Von  Weber  and  Schubert  were  the  founders.  His  Yarions  compositions  for  the  piano  ft>rt« 
are  the  only  really  original  ones  which  hare  appeared  In  Parts  for  thirty  j^Tt,^lfoU  hf  tKe  Avthor^ 
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THE    WILDS    OF    NORTHERN    NEW    YORK. 


WE  all  have  heard  of  Brown's  Tract; 

' »  the  Adirondack  Woods,  or  the  for- 
ests of  Northern  New  York.  Yet  few 
have  ever  seen  them,  few  are  acquiunted 
with  their  history,  geography  and  pecn- 
liarities.  It  raaj  seem  strange  in  this 
age  of  intelligence  and  wide  diffusion 
of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  to  talk,  as 
of  a  new  thing,  about  the  history  of  our 
next-door  neighbors,  and  the  geography 
of  a  tract  of  land,  the  heights  of  which 
we  can  almost  see  in  a  clear  day ;  to  at- 
tempt to  interest  one  by  the  character- 
istics and  peculiarities  of  adjoining  coun- 
ties; to  speak  of  a  part  of  the  Empire 
State,  as  of  the  Black  Forest  of  German v, 
or  the  Alpine  wilds  of  Switzerland.  It 
may  be  strange,  yet  proper  and  true.  It 
is  quite  the  fashion,  now-a-days,  to  inter- 
est by  new  theories,  to  invent  Soath  Sea 
bubbles,  that  will  strike  the'  eye  and 
please  the  fancy,  but  will  burst  as  soon 
as  the  bright  film  of  words  is  broken.  I 
claim  a  patent  for  no  such  invention, 
neither  claim  I  originality  of  ideas.  The 
mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  forests 
and  lakes  of  which  I  shall  write«  have 
been  where  they  now  are  for  centuries 
and  ages;  they  are  not  new  or  original. 
The  eye  of  God  has  looked  down  upon 
them  since  the  dawn  of  creation ;  they 
are  not  new.  The  same  forests  have 
blossomed,  ripened  their  foliage,  and  have 
been  golden  treasures  for  the  icy  wind 
of  winter;  the  same  waters  have  de- 
scended the  highlands,  spread  through 
the  valleys,  and  evaporated  here  and 
there  in  the  lake  and  ocean,  risen  up  in 
mist  and  clouds  and  again  descended 
upon  the  mountains:  they  are  not  origi- 
ginal.  Ordinary  originality  is  not  inven- 
tion. If  I  can  convey  to  another  an  idea 
that  he  now  has  not,  if  I  can  be  the  chan* 
nel.in  which  may  flow  a  worthy  thought, 
or  41  previously  unnoticed  fact,  that  is 
originality  enough  for  me.  No  matter 
how  rough  the  channel,  the  water  may 
be  just  as  pure.  No  matter  how  irregu- 
lar and  unshapely  the  sun  may  be,  if  it 
only  shines.  One  old  fact  is  worth  a 
dozen  original  fancies. 

In  my  observations  concerning  the 
wilderness  of  Northern  New  York,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  as  clear  an  idea  as 
I  can  of,  where  it  U — what  it  i§ — and 
what  it  i$  good  for. 

First — ^where  is  it  ? — ^local ize  it.  If  we 
take  a  station  in  latitude  48°  58',  North 
of  the  Equator,  and  longitude  about  74^ 


80'  West  from  Greenwich,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  called  by  some,  Blue 
.  Mountain,  and  by  others,  more  properly. 
Mount  Emmoos,  a  position  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a 
huge  pair  of  compasses,  with  a  radius  or 
sweep  of  fifty  miles,  we  describe  a  circle, 
with  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  miles 
and  a  circumference  of  three  hundred, 
it  will  give  us  nearly  the  limits  of  the 
tract  of  which  I  speak.  It  is  a  vast  pla- 
teau or  table  land,  bounded  by  an  exten- 
sive valley  on  each  side ;  on  the  east  the 
Ohamplain  valley,  on  the  South,  the 
Mohawk,  and  on  the  west  and  north  the 
valleys  of  the  Black  River  and  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  the  summit  highland,  and 
within  is  the  cnlminating  point  of  a  vast 
lodge  or  range  of  hills  and  mountains, 
that  years  ago  were  heaved  up  by  inter- 
nal volcanic  agencies ;  the  lowest  point 
of  which,  in  one  direction,  is  in  the  coal 
beds  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  other, 
down  among  the  coal  pits  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  comprises  the  whole  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  and  portions  of  Warren, 
Essex,  Olioton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence, 
Lewis  and  Herkimer. 

In  fvpswer  to  the  question,  what  it  w, 
— there  is  a  wide  range  for  the  observa- 
tion or  descriptive  imagination  of  the 
observer  or  listener.  A  boundless  va- 
riety characterises  the  view.  The  mar- 
shy swamp  and  the  dry  highland — the 
high  mountain  and  the  deep  valley — the 
extensive  plain  and  the  long  ledge  of 
rock»— the  quiet  river  and  the  foaming 
cataract — the  pensive  lake  without  a 
ripple  or  a  breeze  and  the  rolling  waters, 
the  white  capped  waves  and  the  whist- 
ling winds — the  still  repose  of  a  calm 
sunset  and  the  mountain  brow,  crowned 
with  a  storm-doud-^the  singing  of  birds 
and  the  crv  of  the  panther  and  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves — ^here  the  wide  lake  of 
waters,  there  the  boundless  ocean  of  for- 
ests— the  gulf  beneath  and  the  precipice 
above — ^the  silvery  waters,  the  dark 
mountains  and  the  purple  skies; — all 
combined,  give  a  startling  variety,  often 
a  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  view. 

This  elevated  plateau  or  table  is  divid- 
ed into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  val- 
ley, commencing  at  Plattsbarg  on  Lake 
Ohamplain,  extending  up  the  Saranac 
River,  through  the  Saranac  lakes,  then 
meeting  the  Raquette  Valley,  through 
Long  and  Raquette  lakes,  through  the 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes,  called  by  their 
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nnmbers,  from  one  to  eight,  then  down 
Moose  River.    It  runs  in  a  south-wester- 
ly coarse  and  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  terminating  near 
Boonville,  Oneida  Oounty.    The  centre 
of  the  valley  and  the  plateau  is  Raquette 
Lake,  which  itself  is    some  1700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  whole 
line  of  this  centre  valley  is  filled  in  witli 
lakes,  beautiful  and  picturesque,  scatter- 
ed aloDg  like  jewels  upon  a  necklace.  On 
the  east  of  this  valley,  are  all  the  more 
promiueDt  mountains.    There  are  three 
rantres,  the  base  of  all  which  is  the  table 
land.    The  first  range  runs  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  Lake  Georffe,  and  its  highest 
point  is  Pharaoh's  Mountain,  in  £ss^ 
County.    The  second,  west  and  parallel, 
the  highest  point  of  which  is  Dix's  Peak, 
in  the  same  county.    The  third  and  prin- 
cipal range  commences  to  the  north  of 
Little  Falls,  passes  through  Herkimer, 
Hamilton  and  Essex  Oounties,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  Lake  Ohamplain  shore. 
The  last  includes  the  high  peaks  of  the 
Adirondack  group,  that  excel  their  com- 
peers in  height,  extent  and  wild  sublimi- 
ty.    The  highest.  Mount    Marcy,  just 
pierces  the  region  of  perpetual  frost, 
being  more  than  a  mile  high.  The  heights 
of  the  most  important  points  in  this  re- 
gion and  vicinity  have  been  calculated 
and  estimated  as  follows: — 

Feet 

lAk«  Champlala         •          ...  98 

Balwaggft  M ounUin    ....  1300 

Dix's  Peak 5900 

Nipple  Top 4000 

SchroonMt 8S00 

LakeSandford            ....  1826 

Adirondack  Iron  Work!        .  1890 

Lake  Henderson          ....  1986 

LakeColden S851 

Aralanche  Lake         ....  9900 

Highest  Source  of  Hudson     .           .           .  4T4T 

Whiteface  Mt.            ....  4800 

Topper's  Lake     ...                      .  1545 

NewcombLak« 1698 

Mt.  HcMartta 5000 

HLMcIntyre 5188 

Mt.  Marcy 646T 

Upper  Saranac  Lake  ....  1567 

Long  Lake 1575 

Raquette  Lake    .....  178! 

7th  and  8th  Lakes       ....  1790 

LakeBckford 1791 

Adirondack  Pass         ....  8817 

Mt.  Seward 5100 

Mt.  Emmons        .       .           .          ,.           .  4000 

SanUnonlMt.     .       .           .           .           ,  6000 

Tajlor*^  Mountain      ....  4600 

Wallfaoe  Mt 1000 

Owl's  Head S706 

From  Port  Henry,  on  Lake  Gharaplain, 
to  the  summit  levels  westerly  of  Mt. 


Marcy,  is  about  45  miles ;  thence  west- 
erly to  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  75  miles. 
From  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Raquette  is 
about  80,  and  thence  to  the  levels  of 
Lower  Canada  about  70  miles. 

West  of  Raquette  Lake,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual slope  toward  the  valleys  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Black  Rivers — nothing  that 
can  be  called  mountains ;  an  undSating 
surface,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  sheets  of  water.  In  this  vicinity 
are  the  sources  of  several  rivers ;  on  the 
east,  are  the  Hudson,  the  Schroon,  Sable 
and  Saranac ;  on  the  west,  the  Raqnette, 
Moose,  St.  Regis,  Salmon  and  Oswegat- 
chie  rivers.  In  the  same  neighborhood, 
within  a  diort  distance  of  each  other, 
are  the  streams  and  ponds,  that  give 
origin  to  the  Hadson  and  Raquette,  that 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  The  branches 
of  the  Sable  and  Raqnette  interlock  with 
those  of  the  Hudson.  This  region  is 
called  by  some  the  water  shed  of  the  aor- 
rounding  valleys,  pouring  out  its  fertil- 
izing treasure  with  no  slack  hand. 

Of  the  lakes  in  this  section,  Raquette, 
in  Hamilton  Oounty  is  the  largest,  having 
an  area  of  some  86  square  miles.  Its 
shore  is  indented  with  bays  and  promon- 
tories, that  give  variety  and  extent  to 
the  prospect.  Long  Lake,  some  15  miles 
northerly  of  Raonette  is  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  width  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  four.  Other  lakes,  to  tlie  number 
probably  of  two  hundred,  are  scattered 
abont,  nestled  between  the  monutains 
and  in  the  valleys;  of  every  form  and 
size,  circular  and  lineal,  quadrangular 
and  multangular,  forked,  ragged  and 
crooked,  from  ten  feet  to  ten  milea  in 
diameter. 

To  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  tLe 
place,  I  will  commence  at  the  southeast 
comer,  and  revolve  around  the  central 
point  of  Raquette  Lake  in  the  order  of 
the  counties. 

Warren  Oounty,  the  northwesterji^  half 
of  which  is  included  within  the  section 
of  which  we  speak,  the  New  York  pla- 
teau, has  a  broken,  hilly  surface.  Several 
ranges  of  highlands  pass  through  it,  va- 
rving  in  height  from  600  to  8000  feet. 
The  liighest  point  is  Orane's  Mountain,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Warrensburg.  It  lays 
claim  to  Lakes  George,  Schroon  and 
Brant ;  the  first,  86  miles  in  length,  the 
second,  9,  and  the  third,  0.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Hudson  River  and  its  branches. 
The  back  portions  of  it  are  wild  and 
tenantless,  save  by  the  wild  beast  and  the 
occasional  traveller,  and  its  deep  gorges 
are  inhabited  only  by  the  living  waters. 
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Directly  nortii  is  Essex  Oounty,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ohamplain ;  the  western 
half  of  which  contains  the  Adirondack 
gronp,  that  tower  high  abo^e  their  neigh- 
bors and  are  scarcely  overtopped  by 
anything  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Within  a  distacoe  of  twenty  miles,  are 
clustered  a  dozen  or  more  mohntidns, 
that,  separate,  wonld  command  nniyersai 
attention.  In  the  centre,  and  some  forty 
miles  from  Lake  Ohamplain,  is  Mt.  Maroy, 
that  carries  the  highest  head;  and  west- 
erly, Mt.  Mclntyre  and  Mt»  McMartin,  and 
oUiers  it  were  useless  to  mention.  East- 
erly are  Whiteflace  and  Nipple  Top,,  while 
the  intermediate  spaces  and  the  prospect 
beyond  are  filled  up  with  lower  grades  and 
species  of  the  same  order.  Among  and 
around  these  mountains  are  scattered 
about  one  hundred  lakes,  of  different 
sizes  though  mostly  small.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  precipice  and  the  height  above  and 
the  lake  below,  quietly  reflection  anddu- 

E Heating  its  bold,  rough  compamon.  The 
bkes  mostly  occupy  chasms,  gaping  seams 
and  gorges  in  the  ledges  of  the  rods,  and 
consequently  are  long  and  narrow.  The 
raUeys  between  the  heights  are  generally 
narrow,  bounded  with  high  walls.  The 
country  rises,  from  Ohamplain,  here  and 
there  cut  up  with  dykes,  from  one  foot 
to  eighty  in  diameter.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  tiie  Sable,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Hudson  rivers.  Here,  too,  is  the  flunous 
Adirondack  or  Indian  Pass. 

North  is  Olinton  Oounty,  but  a  small 
comer  of  which  is  included  within  the 
one  hundred  mile  circle  that  we  first 
drew.  The  plateau  here  is  comparatively 
unbroken.  Ohazy  Lake  is  the  only  im* 
portant  bed  of  water,  though  there  is  a 
Iflj'ge  vallev  that  formerly  was  flooded. 
Of  high  hills,  there  are  Rands,  Lyons,  and 
Fellows,  mere  pigmies  beside  their  breth- 
ren of  the  Adirondack. 

Between*  Olinton  and  Franklin,  there 
is  a  ledge  of  mountains,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high.  The  southern  part  of  Franklin 
has  the  mountainous  appearance  of  Essex. 
Hills  are  piled  upon  huls.  The  country 
rises,  now  gradual,  now  broken,  tiU  vege- 
tation is  lost  in  the  cold  winds.  Here 
Mt.  Seward  is  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
surface  is  sprinkled  with  a  multitude  of 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Sara- 
nac  cluster,  which  are  spread  over  the 
southern  part,  and  form  the  sources  of 
the  Saranao  river. 

Passing  along,  we  next  come  upon  the 
eastern  portions  of  St.  Lawrence.  This, 
as  will  be  observed,  is  on  the  western 
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half  of  the  great  pdateau,  west  of  the 
Baquetto  Valley.  Hence,  here  we  ma^ 
expect  no  high  mountains.  Leaving  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  we  rise 
upon  the  central  table,  which  is  traversed 
and  abundantly  watered  by  the  St.  Regis, 
Oswegatehie,  and  Raquette  rivers,  the 
latter  of  which,  rising  in  Hainilton 
Oounty,  seems  to  have  found  its  course 
with  odfficulty ;  winding  about  the  coun- 
try, here  forming  a  b^utiftU  lake  and 
there  a  gorge  and  a  waterfalL 

Next,  cutting  across  a  comer  of  Lewis 
oounty,  that  there  excels  in  wildness  and 
its  desert  appearance,  as  elsewhere  it  ex- 
cels in  fertility  and  progressive  cultiva- 
tion; and  also  a  portion  of  Herkimer, 
lying  directly  east  of  Lewis,  traversed 
east  and  west  by  several  streams,  as  the 
branches  of  the  Mohawk,  Black  and 
Moose,  a  surface  comparatively  level, 
with  no  lakes  of  importance,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  chain  connecting  Raquette 
with  Moose  river.  We  then  come  upon 
HamUton  Oounty,  that  is  almost  the  sy- 
nonym for  woods  and  wild  scenery.  This 
lies  away  from  all  open,  direct  communi- 
cation with  business  thoroughfares,  iso- 
lated, surrounded  by  solitude,  hence  rely- 
ing only  upon  itself  and  its  own  resources. 
Yet  nature  has  bountifuUy  done  her  part. 
Here,  eA  elsewhere,  her  works  have  not 
been  appreciated*  Two  ranges  of  hills 
traverse  it  north  and  south.  From  one 
extended,  rises  the  Adirondack  hdghte ; 
the  other,  about  six  miles  west,  lies  mostly 
within  the  borders  of  this  countv.  The 
country  is  broken,  up  hill  and  down, 
ridge  and  gulf.  This  county  is  mostly 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
its  lakes ;  great  reservoirs  for  the  rivers 
that  flow  down  far  distant  and  make  glad 
the  soil.  Li  the  Southern  and  low^  part 
are  Lake  Pleasant,  Round  and  Piseoo 
Tj^Vflo^  and  many  oUiers  smaller,  making 
up  the  Laoandaga  branch  of  the  Hudson. 
In  the  upper  part,  is,  first  of  all,  Raquette 
Lake,  that  covers  a  whole  township. 
From  this  the  water  flows  north.  Only 
a  few  miles  south  is  the  source  of  Moose 
River  in  tlie  Fulton  chain  of  kkes. 
Northeast,  a  few  miles  from  Raquette, 
are  iho  Eckford  chain  of  lakes,  being  the 
highest  waters  on  the  whole  ]^tean. 
Northwest  from  Raquette  is  Ragged 
Ls^e,  large  in  extent  and  infinitely  out 
up.  North,  some  eight  miles  of  Raquette, 
is  Forked  Lake,  and  fifteen  miles  of 
Raquette  is  Long  Lake;  some  two  miles 
from  Long  Lake,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
is  Rich  Lake,  two  miles  beyond  New- 
comb,  and  ten  farther.  Lakes  Sandford, 
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Henderson,  SaranAo,  Heppert  These 
are  the  meet  important.  Nnmberlese 
smaller  ones  fill  in  the  inteiBtioee  and 
add  beanty  to  the  laadacape. 

It  were  impossible  to  give  a  real,  trae 
description  of  the  scenery  in  tlib  section. 
We  can  only  approzimate.  It  most  be 
seen  with  one's  own  eyes  to  be  realized. 
Go  with  me  in  the  ascent  of  Mt  Haroy, 
or  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Mt.  Tahawns. 
Suppose  that  after  having  travelled  miles 
through  the  woods  ttom  Long  Lake,  or  the 
Adirondack  Iron  Works,  after  having 
passed  by,  through,  and  aronnd  lakes, 
over  hills,  gnl&  and  streams,  taking 
water-beds  for  paths  and  guides,  tumb- 
ling over  logs  and  through  swamps,  we 
stand  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Marovj^a  cata-> 
ract  and  a  wall  before  us.  We  com-* 
mence  the  ascent,  winding  onr  agzag 
path  here  and  there,  now  on  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  hugging  the  mountain,  now 
in  the  gorge,  ^ut  out  almost  from  the 
light  of  dlay;  now  crawling  upon  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  slow  work  at  that, 
wedging  our  way  through  the  thick 
brush ;  now  pitching  forward,  leaping  a 
chasm  or  treading  a  frail  tree  bridge. 
The  rocks  are  steep,  the  trees  and  limbs 
are  thick ;  now  walking,  now  rolling,  we 
gradually  progress  upwards.  The  trees 
grow  thinner  and  smaller.  The  pines 
and  firs  that  below  were  one  hundred 
feet  high,  are  now  but  fifty.  It  was  sum- 
mer at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  here  it 
is  spring.  As  we  go  further,  we  find 
nothing  but  shrubs.  The  tall  fir  tree  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  pigmy  of  a  few 
inches  in  height.  We  go  on  till  vegeta- 
tion ceases;  the  rooks  are  bare;  cold 
winds  sweep  alone ;  it  is  almost  winter. 
We  have  gone  back  two  seasons  in  a  few 
hours.  We  cry  aloud,  but  are  scarcely 
heard ;  there  is  no  echo  here — ^nothing 
meets  the  sound,  it  passes  from  us  and 
never  returns.  What  a  landscape  is 
here  I  we  bound  the  horizon  on  either 
side  with  a  oirde  of  four  hundred  mUes. 
A  dense  fog  has  settled  down  between 
tiie  hills  and  filled  up  the  valleys;  noth- 
ing visible  but  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
It  looks  like  a  vast  ocean,  with  number- 
less pyramidal  islands  scattered  about. 
Nay,  yonder  in  the  east,  are  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  that  seem  to 
etretoh  up  their  heads  just  far  enou^  to 
meet  the  sky  and  seem  neighbors  to  the 
stars.  Extending  towards  the  north, 
are  the  islands  in  Lake  Ghamplain,  and 
the  hills  off  toward  the  Ganadas.  Kear- 
er  and  shooting  up  to  various  heights, 
are  the  ranges  of  the  great  plateau.  But 


the  curtain  of  fog  is  being  lifted  up ;  rents 
here  and  there  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
green  forests  below.  A  little  while  and 
the  sky  is  clear;  we  look  down  now 
upon  the  wide  forests,  extending  as  &r 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  every  direc- 
tion they  are  seamed  with  rivers,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  and  oonrs- 
ittg  along  till  they  are  lost  in  the  indis- 
tinct distanoe.  An  interesting  feature 
ojf  the  view  is  the  number  of  lakes  that 
are  reposing  quietly,  protected  by  walls 
of  rook  and  forest,  tiiat,  near  at  hand, 
are  spread  out  like  sheets  of  silver,  dear 
and  unbroken,  while  at  a  distanoe  they 
beoome  mere  white  specks  or  lines,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  green.  The  different 
species  of  trees  display  a  varied  foUage, 
mingling  a  dark  row  of  evergreen  with 
the  orange  and  golden  hues  of  Uie  deoidu* 
ons,  while  the  tall  tops  of  the  pine  and 
fir  shoot  above  the  rest,  to  tell  of  their 
locality  ai)d  first  greet  the  sun.  We  can 
see  the  light  doud  beneath  us,  while  its 
shadow  moves  over  the  forest  tops  like 
a  thing  of  life ;  nature  is  here  in  her  pri- 
meval beauty  and  splendor. 

Gk>  with  me  to  the  Adirondaok  or  In- 
dian Pass.  It  lies  about  twdve  miles 
westerly  oi  Mt  Maroy.  between  Mt 
Mclntyre  and  Wallfaoea  Mountain;  a 
deep  gorge  dividing  the  one  from  the 
other,  while  the  mountains  have  shruidc 
back  as  if  a  mighty  hand  had  laid  its  in- 
terdict upon  them.  Loose  rocks  cover 
the  bottom.  From  here  one  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  Hudson  takes  its  rise.  Pass* 
ing  up  the  aisle  as  it  were,  scattered 
over  with  boulders  some  thir^  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  at  one  point  a  cross 
fissure  opens,  down  which  gnrgles  a  ca- 
taract We  dare  not  follow  it,  nature  is 
too  rough  for  us  there.  At  another 
point,  there  opens  a  dark  cavern,  yawn- 
ing to  the  si^t,  that  oannot  penetrate  its 
mysteries.  The  rock  rises  at  one  side 
about  one  thousand  feet,  and  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  it  is  in  no  place  l^s 
than  500  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
Standing  beside  it,  we  can  realize  our 
utter  insignificance,  feel  that  we  are  but 
an  atom  in  the  midst  of  such  tremen- 
dous sublimity.  Looking  upward,  it 
seems  bending  over  us — we  tremble—our 
hearts  beat  fast,  and  the  wandering  eye 
expects  to  see  the  rocks  unite  above  u& 
A  belt  only  of  the  sky  is  visible,  the  rays 
of  the  meridian  sun  are  never  felt  herew 
In  the  crevices  are  occasional  shrubs 
fixed,  waving  their  leaves  in  airy  inde- 
pendence, while  a  more  prominent  jut- 
ting crag  has  caught  soil  and  vegetation 
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«Doaghto  snpiK^t  amiddle-BiMd  tre^ 
that  in  growing  leayes  the  rook  and 
shootB  over  the  abyss.  Staading  above 
and  looking  down,  we  get  another  view 
of  the  Pass,  morethrilliag,  perhaps  more 
appreciative  of  the  mighty  power  that 
ploughed  this  farrow  through  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  said  that  hei^^t  and  depth 
are  both  elements  of  the  sublime.  Here 
we  have  them,  and  added  thereto  an  ele- 
ment of  solidity  and  power,  that  can 
rend  the  moontuns  and  scatter  the  earth 
to  atoms — ^a  grandeur  and  an  overawing 
flobfimity,  that  hardly  meet  their  equ^ 
in  this  land,  and  which  the  &r  filmed 
Alps  of  Switzerland  hardly  excel,  as  an 
CTample  of  powerM  though  ron^ 
beauty. 

Again  follow  me  to  the  scenery  of  Bo- 
quette  Lake.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  tJie  vast  plateau,  midway  between  the 
Saranao  and  the  Moose  Biver  lakes, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Long  Lake  and 
twenty  from  the  moimtBins  east.  Down 
into  its  clear  crystal  waters  yon  can  see 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  while  above, 
the  clear  pure  air  lets  one  look  farther 
toward  heaven.  The  lake  b  noted  for  its 
irregular  ^hore,  jutting  out  and  setting 
back  continually;  constantly  revealing 
around  its  promontories  new  lakes,  new 
shores  and  new  scenes.  Just  as  in  pass- 
ing up  a  mountain,  each  hiH  seems  the 
last,  thongh  the  top  is  never  reached. 
The  surface  is  checkered  and  dotted  with 
islands,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  of 
divers  sh^>es  and  sizes,  that  rise  here 
and  there  like  the  naiads  of  antiquity, 
with  thur  green  mantles  on  and  waving 
crests.  Multitudes  of  the  finny  tribes  are 
sporting  in  the  depths,  wild  and  active. 
pUying  the  games  of  their  speckled 
migedties,  while  at  a  distance  and  near 
the  shore  a  white  necked  deer  is  seen 
cooling  its  panting  sides,  feariess  of  the 
approach  of  the  stranger  man.  Above, 
sailing  in  the  air  in  charaoteristio  but 
ominous  eirdes,  is  the  grey  eagle  or  fish 
hawk,  watching  with  keen  eye,  ready  to 
dart  upon  its  innocent  prey.  From  the 
beach,  the  ground  is  sloping,  rising  up  to 
an  amphitheatre  of  hiUs,  covered  with  a 
thick  forest  of  fir,  spruce  and  pine,  min- 
gled with  the  maple  and  beech.  There 
are  numerous  landing-places  about  the 
lake,  where  the  water,  receding,  leaves  a 
shore  of  sand  and  pebbles,  while  there 
are  many  coves  and  bays  and  hidintf- 
plaoea,  where  the  forest  shakes  hands 
with  the  lake,  ^ving  security  to  tlie  wild 
fbwl,  and  beauty  and  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect; lining  the  shore  with  the  spity- 


pointsd  cedar,  the  light  waving  tamarack 
and  the  pyramidal  fir.  Away  to  the 
east)  rise  in  nuyesty  the  Blue  Mountains, 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  toward  which 
the  intervening  hills  seem  rolling  till 
there  they  have  formed  a  barrier.  Stand 
upon  the  shore  of  Baquette  Lake  at  the 
close  of  some  quiet  summer's  day,  and 
watch  the  sun  sinking  in  golden  splen- 
dor, while  it  throws  its  rays  up  the 
valley  of  the  lakes :  now  striking  ia  ftiU 
array  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the 
water,,  making  it  seem  Ut  up  with  bright 
silvery  fire  above  and  below,  as  the  reflec- 
tions multiply  the  strange,  vivid  snlen- 
Aor;  now  nsing  above  the  mirror  sneet, 
raaiking  and  ^ding  the  rows  of  trees. 
Now,  as  the  shadow  sinks  down  upon 
the  lake,  nuu^  the  girding  line  of  light, 
retreating  up  the  hill  and  moonUun, 
creeping  up  higher  and  still  hi^^er,  as  if 
a  spirit,  with  life  and  motion;  lightly 
touching  the  growing  spires  in  its  way, 
till  the  rays,  gathering,  form  a  coronet 
of  light,  that  crowns  the  bare,  grey- 
headed mountain.  Then  it  ia  lined  up^ 
and  the  seal  of  night  is  set. 

Or  stay  later,  till  the  queen  of  nidbt 
has  thrown  over  us  her  chilly  mantle ; 
when  the  stars,  that  at  first  came  out, 
bright  and  numberless,  now  ha^e  ahnost 
all  covered  their  fiaees  in  the  presence  of 
the  night  ruler ;  when  stillness  has  set- 
tled down  and  only  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
loon  now  and  then  pierces  the  ear ;  when 
the  lake  is  awfully  oslm,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  and  hills  border  it,— ehadowB 
distinct  and  formless  enough  to  be  the 
black  genii  of  the  wilds.  And  when  the 
moon  goes  down  and  the  clouds  come 
over,  then  float  for  deer,  and  with  the 
magnet  of  a  bright  light  in  your  bow, 
you  can  approach  securely  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  The  glare  fixes 
their  gaze,  and  they  see  nought  else. 

There  are  several  inlets  to  the  lake, 
where  the  fresh,  cool  water  comes  in, 
attracting  thitherward  the  trout»  ready 
for  the  fisherman^s  skill.  One  from 
the  east,  from  the  Eckford  chain  of  li^es ; 
another  from  the  south;  another  from 
the  west,  leading  to  Forked  Lake,  and 
thence  by  a  short  portage  to  the  Moose 
Biver  waters. 

If  you  ask  for  storm  and*  terror,  be 
'  here  when  the  douds  gather  about  the 
hills,  the  lightning  plays  about  their  sum- 
mits, and  tiiunder  echoes  and  re-echoea 
from  crag  and  rock,  heigjit  and  depth, 
and  back  from  a  thousand  hills ;  when . 
the  wind  rolls  up  the  huge  waves,  capa 
them  with  foam;  when  the  limbs  ace 
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oraokling  and  the  trees  are  fiilling,  wolves 
howling  and  the  lone  eagle  shrieking: 

•«  Watch  the  Ughtnlogi  dart  like  twaUowt, 
Round  the  brooding  thunder  eaves ;" 

and  then  be  oalm,  if  70a  can,  when 
nature  1b  not 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  ie 
thU  part  of  the  State  good  fbr^  what 
doee  it  produce  f  we  wonld  speak  first 
of  its  mineral  prodnotions,  iron  in  par- 
ticular. In  order  to  do  so  with  clearness, 
we  mnst  generalize  somewhat  on  its  geo- 
lodcal  character. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  rocks ; 
Primary,  or  those  that  were  first  formed, 
and  Sedimentary,  or  those  that  were 
seated  or  deposited  above  the  other, 
forming  regular  layers,  which  are  termed 
systems  and  groups.  Now  these  primary 
rocks,  which  are  naturally  below  the 
others,'  have  been  uphove  by  volcanic 
agencies,  so  as  to  form  the  Adirondack 
range  of  mountains,  composed  principal- 
ly of  granite,  hypersthene,  a  kind  of 
granite  and  gneiss.  Forming  a  circle 
about  this,  come  the  sedimentary  rocks 
in  systems.  Through  the  hypersthene 
rock,  which  is  composed  of  labrador 
felspar  and  the  mmeral  hyperthene, 
mostly  the  former,  of  a  smoke^gray  color, 
of  wmch  the  greater  part  of  the  eleva- 
tions is  composed,  is  scattered  almost  any 
quantity  of  iron  ore ;  the  magnetic  oxide, 
as  it  is  called,  distinguished  from  other 
minerals  by  the  magnet,  of  black  color, 
in  masses  of  various  dimensions;  some 
mountains  being  overlaid  and  underlaid 
with  it .  It  is  found  in  Essex,  the  south- 
ern part  of  Franklin,  and  east  of  St  Lai^r- 
rence.  Some  veins  have  been  opened, 
giving^  an  ore  comparatively  pure,  and 
sometimes  of  a  superior  quality.  These 
masses  are  unlunited  in  number  and  ex- 
tent, abounding  in  this  hypersthene  rock 
of  the  primaiT  formation.  There  is  here, 
then,  an  unfailing  source  of  a  ndneral  of 
numberless  practical  uses.  Graphite,  or 
black  lead,  is  also  found  here.  In  St 
Lawrence  is  found  the  specular  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  mostly  in  valleys,  and 
beneath  a  group  of  sandstone;  a  red 
powder  or  moss-bog  ore  is  also  found, 
though  not  so  extensivelv.  There  are 
also  mines  of  lead  and  galena,  the  veins 
of  which  run  east  and  west  while  the 
iron  veins  run  north  and  soutn. 

The  forests  of  this  region  are  a  source 
of  profit  In  &ct  they  furnish  its  prin- 
cipal export.  They  are  composed  prin- 
oipaily  of  spruce,  pine,  balsam,  fir,  and 
oedar,  while  rarer  are  the  plane,  dwarf- 


oak,  butternut,  ohestQut,  tamarack, 
cherry,  beech,  maple,  ash,  and  hiokorv. 
The  best  of  these  are  being  oontinually 
culled  ont,  especially  those  near  the 
streams,  cut  down  in  winter,  and  at  the 
spring  freshets  floated  down  to  the  saw- 
mills and  the  markets.  Millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  are  thus  tsken  every  year  frt>m 
the  border  forest,  while  the  central  por- 
tions are  comparatively  untouched — a 
fature  resouroefor  a  very  profitable  kind 
of  industry.  The  rivers  are  made  the 
highways,  a  rapid  and  cheap  method  of 
conveyance.  In  the  highest  Alpine 
regions  are,  of  plants,  the  Alpine  willow- 
herb  and  bUberry,  the  Lapland  diapensia, 
and  others  peculiar  to  the  dime,  rein- 
deer-moss and  lichens.  Snow  stays  on 
till  midsummer,  and  water  freezes  every 
ni^t  in  the  year. 

This  region  abounds  in  game  of  all 
kinds.  The  deer  are  the  most  numerous. 
There  are  also  the  moose,  bear,  panther, 
wol^  wildcat,  fisher,  beaver,  racoon, 
wolverine,  minck,  fox,  black,  reo,  striped, 
and  fiving  squirrel,  porcupine,  rabbit, 
and  others.  Of  the  ftir-bearing,  rare  at 
present,  are  the  sable,  fisher,  and  beaver. 
The  deer  are  of  the  hifliLest  interest  to 
the  ranger  sportsman.  These  are  found 
quite  common,  especially  about  the  lakes 
in  summer.  Innocent,  beantifhl,  and 
swiftrfooted,  the  keen  eye  of  the  hnnter, 
and  the  swifter  rifle-ball  overtake  many 
a  one.  This  may  be  sport  but  when 
von  come  to  the  hungry  panther  and  the 
loving  bear  the  sport  is  ail  the  other  way. 
Moose  are  occasionally  found  eight  feet 
high,  bodies  small  in  comparison  with 
their  long  and  slender  legs.  Their  horns 
sometimes  are  four  feet  across,  from  tip 
to  dp,  being  flat,  broad,  and  branching. 
They  outrun  all  dogs  and  men,  and  are 
taken  only  by  superior  cunning. 

The  streams  are  full  of  fish,  especially 
the  brook,  lake,  and  salmon  trout,  vary- 
ing in  weight  from  an  ounce  to  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  So  that  with  deer 
in  the  forest  and  trout  in  the  stream,  the 
sportsman  may  well  be  satisfied. 

Of  fowls,  are  the  wild  duck,  the  loon, 
the  spruce  grouse.  Of  birds,  the  eagle, 
the  raven,  the  Canada  jay,  together  with 
the  common  species. 

Of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
region,  but  little  is  experimentally  known. 
Well  watered,  it  is  liable  to  unseasonable 
froats  and  cold  snowy  winters.  In  some 
parts,  the  surface  is  steep,  rocky  and 
barren,  as  where  it  is  underlaid  by  the 
primitive  rocks.  In  other  parts,  the 
sharp  comers  are  worn  oflT  by  time,  the 
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sorfMe  u  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  pas- 
torage,  being  underlaid  by  the  soft  abklea 
and  slates,  easily  decaying,  of  whatever 
formation,  while  the  plains,  with  small 
hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  show  the  allavial 
deposits.  The  soil  gives  character  to  the 
scenery.  The  allavial  grow,  the  plane 
tree  with  many  leaves  and  wide  branches ; 
dry  soil,  the  yellow  pine  and  dwarf  oak ; 
limestone  soil,  the  bnttemnt  The  grasses 
will  flourish  in  spite  of  the  variable  tem- 
perature, and  hence  give  the  country  a 
capacity  for  ^prazing.  In  the  higher  sec- 
tions, Uie  primary  granite  and  labrado- 
rite,  disintegrating  and  decaying,  form, 
after  a  time,  a  kindof  dav,  that  mingling 
with  tlie  sand  and  gravd  of  the  drift  or 
transiUon  system,  forms  in  the  valleys 
and  by  the  courses  of  the  streams  a  pro- 
ductive soil.  Bldges  or  veins  of  lime- 
stone are  found  in  some  parts,  out  of 
their  regular  order,  but  which,  split  up 
and  crumbled  bv  the  action  of  the  water 
in  the  seams,  and  the  temperature,  give  a 
much  needed  element  to  the  soil  Beds 
of  peat,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
muck-swamps,  are  occasionally  found, 
being  beds  of  former  lakes,  that  consist 
of  masses  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  water  plants,  trunks,  leaves  and 
roots  of  trees,  and  a  growth  of  moss. 
These  beds  of  peat  are  most  useful  in 
agriculture.  The  sandstone  of  the  ter- 
tiary system  surrounds,  ^ut  does  not  per- 
vade to  much  extent  this  region.  The 
soil  generally  about  the  streams,,  lakes, 
and  lower  hiUs  is  such,  that  properly 
improved,  will  yield  a  handsome  recom- 
pense to  the  labor  of  the  farmer.  It 
produces  oats,  peas,  barley,  rye  and 
wheat,  of  which  the  first  two  are  con- 
stant crops,  and  the  others  best  just  after 
the  ground  is  cleared.  The  season  is  not 
long  enough  for  corn.  At  present  the 
growth  of  timber  is  most  noticed,  but 
hereafter,  when  the  forests  have  sunk 
down  and  faded  away,  then  the  farmer, 
with  industry  and  skill,  may  reap  a  rich 
reward. 

There  are  several  ways  of  access  to 
this  region.  Tou  can  go  from  Saratoga 
Springs  to  Glens  Falls,  to  Lake  G^rge, 
thence  some  thirty  miles  over  Spruce 
Mountain  to  Chester  and  Schroon  lake; 
then  through  the  woods  some  thirtv 
milee  to  Long  Lake,  or  the  Adirondack 
Iron  Works,  then  twenty  miles  of  forest 
to  Mount  Marcy. 

Or  you  can  follow  up  Saranao  river 
from  Plattsburg  to  the  Saranao  Lakes, 
then  cross  over  a  short  distance  to  the 
Haquette  river,  then  up  the  Raquette 


river  to  Long  Lake.  Or  you  can  start 
from  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  from  which 
place  there  is  a  road  or  a  place  for  one, 
direct  to  Raquette  Lake,  a  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  passing  through  Herkimer 
County,  near  Lake  No.  4.  There  is  a 
route  on  the  southern  side  by  way  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  Lake  Pleasant. 

There  is  another  route  still  and  proba- 
blv  the  best  one.  Starting  from  Boon- 
ville,  Oneida  county,  or  rort-Leyden, 
Lewis  county,  going  north-easterly 
across  Moose  river,  to  Brown's  Tract, 
some  85  miles ;  then  following  up  a  chMn 
of  lakes,  eight  in  number,  connected  to- 
gether, forming  a  boat  communioataon 
nearly  all  the  way.  IVom  Eighth  Lake, 
you  must  carry  your  boat  about  two 
miles  and  then  strike  the  Raquette  waters. 

John  Brown's  Tract  has  something  of 
a  history  connected  with  it.  More  tiian 
fifty  vears  ago,  John  Brown,  Governor 
of  UhodeLdand,  bought  200,000  acres  ot 
wild  land  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
Counties,  near  the  waters  of  Moose  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  carrying 
on  the  iron  business.  '  A  colony  was  sent 
on,  8,000  acres  cleared  up,  veins  of  iron 
ore  found  and  opened,  a  rorge  built.  But 
the  mines  were  not  as  productive  as  ex- 
pected, soil  cold, — much  money  was  ex- 
pended without  a  return  or  prospect  of 
one.  The  overseer,  sent  on  by.  Gov. 
Brown,  killed  himself,  tlie  settlers  became 
discouraged,  and  the  place  was  abandon- 
ed. At  present,  one  family  by  name 
of  Arnold  live  there,  occupying  some 
2,000  acres,  nm  over  with  foot  shrubs  and 
wild  grasses.  The  place  looks  desolate, 
and  has  not  the  freshness  of  nature  or 
the  culture  of  man  to  enliven  it.  The 
ruined  for^,  the  broken  trees  and  the 
eddving  wind  tell  of  loneliness.      •       j 

1  et  there  is  much  in  this  rerion  t<r 
draw  hitherward  the  pleasure-loving, 
many  inducements  for  the  money-loving. 
We  can  retire  from  the  busy  world,  away 
from  its  noise  and  tumult,  its  cares  and 
perplexities.  We  can  here  invigorate 
the  body  with  healthftil  and  pleasant  ex- 
ercise, with  the  pure  air  and  the  fresh 
breeze.  We  can  charm  Uie  imagination 
with  beautiful  scenery,  the  calm  lake, 
the  towering  mountain,  the  gorgeous 
sunset,  the  wave  tops  of  the  forest  ocean. 
We  can  feast  the  intellect  on  the  subli- 
mity of  the  heights  and  depths,  on  the 
dl^Iays  of  the  mighty  power  of  nature,  on 
the  works  of  an  artist, that  has  Just  put  the 
fimshing  on  and  spread  over  them  the 
canopy  of  heaven.    But  in  a  few  yea», 
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the  railroad  with  its  iron  web  will  bind 
the  free  forest,  the  lakes  will  lose  their 
solitode,  the  deer  and  moose  will  go  to  a 
safer  resort,  the  eagle  and  the  raven  leave 
their  accostomed  haunts,  and  men  with 


axe  and  spade  will  work  ont  a  revelation. 
Health,  pleasure  itnd  improvem^it  are 
Hs  prodnots  now;  so  will  they  make 
atronger  for  active  Ufe  the  hand,  the 
heart  and  mind. 


•LITERATURE   OF   ALMANACS. 


▲    DIALOOITX    BBTWSBN  FISOATOB  ASa>  AIXXXTBIBAfi   KASIXB,  O.,  AT  THE   QLKS 
HOTIBB,  WHIZB  XOVBTAXSn,  JULY,   1854. 

'*  A  oftlendtr  I  ▲  caleDd«r !  look  In  the  almanack.  I  find  oat  moondilne  t  find  out  moondiine  t'*— BonoM, 


FisoATOB. — Confound  all  almanacs  I  saj 
L  i  never  knew  one  which  told  the  trnth. 
— ^This  "  Old  Farmer's,''  now  predicts  fine 
weather  daring  this  entire  week,  and 
says  the  sun  lose  to-day  at  4h.  84m., 
and  that  there  is  a  fidl  mocw,  while  on  each 
of  the  three  days  that  my  flies  have  been 
nesting  here,  I  have  deprived  myself  of 
natnnu  rest  at  most  ii^jarious  eariy  hours, 
and  not  had  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  or  of 
anything  but  raio,  rain,  run,  and  of  the 
dis^ting  cockneys,  who  come  up  here  in 
their  holiday  dresses — 

A.  K.  Jb. — ^It  seems  you  have  found 
plenty  of  moonshine,  then. 

FiMATOS. — ^Moonshine?  I  don't  be- 
lieve either  sun  or  pioon  ever  show  them- 
selves here ;  and  what  the  use  of  alma- 
nacs can  be  to  these  people,  where  one 
day  is  just  like  another,  I  can't  conceive. 

A.  N .  Jb.— I  will  tell  you.  My  dear 
fellow — ^take  another  cigar  and  be  quiet 
—Almanacs,  under  such  circumstances. 
are  partioularlv  intended  for  the  moral 
^discipline  of  fidgetty  Piscators,  like  your- 
wel^  who  are  caught  in  a  country  inn 
during  a  long  rainstorm.  It  is  to  bring 
them  to  that  ultimate  state  of  human 
wisdom  and  patience  attained  by  those 
eminent  star-gazers,  King  Solomon  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  when  they  wrote 
their  treatises,  ^^Be  Inoertitudine  et 
Yanitate  Omnium  Scientiarum  et  Ar- 
tium." 

But,  seriously,  the  Almanac  is  worthy 
of  your  great  reject.  The  antiouity  of 
its  family  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Dic- 
tionary or  SpeUing-book.  It  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  oracles;  the  de- 
scendant <^many  Pagan  creeds  and  ma- 
£'c  rites;  preserving  in  the  names  of  the 
tys  tlie  memory  of  our  ancient  Saxon 
gods,  in  the  titles  of  the  months,  the 


Roman  mythology,  and  in  the  astronomi- 
cal signs  and  figures,  Chaldean  and  Egyp- 
tian lore. 

It  is  a  treasury  of  vulgar  superstitions 
and  popular  errors,  no  less  than  of  pro- 
pessive  science  and  useAil  arts :  and  Uie 
imagination  is  refreshed  in  this  Age  of 
Iron  by  the  harmless  nourishment  it  con- 
tinues to  supply  to  the  yearnings  of  hu- 
man nature  for  something  supernatural 
and  above  reason,  and  by  its  encourage- 
ment of  those  customs  and  feelingB  of 
heathenish  origin  which  daily  appear  ia 
our  ceremonies  and  language. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  of  which  the 
Courts  will  take  judicial  notice. 

PiflOATOB. — Certainly.  Here  is  a  pre- 
cedent. There  was,  not  long  ago,  an  old 
magistrate  in  my  county  who  used  to  ad- 
minister the  Catholic  oath  to  Irishmen 
upon  an  ancient  American  Almanac 
which  had  been  upon  his  desk  till  it  had 
arowTL  dingy  enough  to  pass  for  a  school 
Testament.  The  Bar  supposed  this  ac- 
counted for  the  exuberant  imagination 
manifested  in  the  testimony  of  those 
witnesses,  and  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  established  dates,  accommodated 
themselves  to  times,  nnd  accounted  for 
occurences.  And  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  Ejiickerbocker  ballad : 

**It  was  Sam  Jones,  the  fishennan. 

Was  bound  for  Sandy  Hook, 
Bat  first,  apea  bis  Atananao 

A  Mlamn  oath  be  took : 
*0h  I  grant,  Inumortal  Queen  of  Hearen,* 

Was  atiU  this  prayer  of  8am*8.   . 
*  That  I  may  hare  good  luck  to-night. 

And  catch  a  load  of  clams.*  ** 

A.  N.  Jb.— Well!  I  maintain  that  the 
Almanac  ranks  next  to  the  Bible — next 
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to  the  Bible,  it  ie  the  book  most  nniyer- 
ially  distributed  and  most  frequently 
Tead.  In  the  oottage  or  the  palaoe,  in  the 
eoholar'B  library,  the  merchant's  count> 
hig>-room,  the  lady's  boudoir,  the  Tillage 
tavern,  the  ship  at  sea|  the  hunter's  oampi, 
or  even  the  jail,  yon  will  find  the  ahna- 
nae  first  of  all  books  and  all  convenienoee. 
It  has,  indeed,  manv  rarieties ;  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Bees  says  wey  toaj  be  clasnfied 
as  "  public  or  privHte,  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, heathen  and  Ohristian,  booknilma- 
Baos  and  sheet-almanaos."  Of  these  y»- 
rietiea,  many  are  specially  adapted  to 
different  dassee  of  maaldnd;  there  are 
the  ''American"  and  ''British"  Ahnanaos ' 
for  the  men  of  facts;  the  Nautical  Al- 
manacs for  navigators  and  astrono- 
mers ;  the  ^'  Oonnaiasaaeedes  Terns,"  for 
the  aeoorate  French  mvant$;  the  "Al- 
manaok  de  Gorta,"  for  flunkevs  and  ge- 
nealogists; the  "Almanack  dee  Loret- 
tea,"  for  our  young  medical  friends  at 
Paris;  Puneh^i  Almanac  and  Pocket- 
book  for  the  railway  traveller,  and  the 
"  Almanack  des  Gourmands"  for  you  and 
me;  to  say  nothing  of  sectarian,  and 
comic,  and  pictorial  almanacs,  of  those 
intended  for  the  advertisement  of  quack 
medicines  or  the  great  number  of  small 
fty  of  no  use  siter  their  year,  or  out  of 
their  own  province ;  but  none  of  these 
are  to  be  compared  in  estimation  to  the 
venerable  tvpe  of  the  family,  the  old- 
fiishioned,  cheap,  popular  almanac,  fall 
of  statistics,  proverbs,  recipes  and  rid- 
dlea,  stuffed  with  moral  and  agricultural 
advice,  curiously  intermixed,  with  its 
dose  (Milendar  columns  of  "  aspects,  holy- 
days,  courts,  weather,"  &c.,  down  which 
meander  the  prophecies  of  storms,  winds 
and  dear  skies,  with  renadstancs  wood- 
CDta  of  the  aodiacal  emblems  for  the 
months,  and  prefaced  by  the  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  '^man  i'  the  almanack,"  tied 
down  lil^e  Gulfiver  by  small  lines  run- 
ning flrom  "arms,"  ** bowels,"  "rems," 
to  the  queer  signs  of  Gemini,  Virgo, 
libra,  which  serve  aa  stakes. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  almanac  ser- 
viceable to  everybody,  and  which  every- 
body will  admit  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
useful  book.  Even  when  it  has  become 
only  a  "last  year's  almanac,"  that  pro- 
▼eH>ial  ezpreesion  wiU  not  bring  it  mto 
contempt.  It  usually  grows  rich  in  ma- 
nuscript notes ;  and  those  of  its  sort  pre- 
served among  descendants  of  clergymen 
and  '^  squires"  of  the  two  generatioBS 
Bczt  after  the  revolution  are  now  invahi- 
able  reporitories  of  genealogy,  of  family, 
town  and  parish  hiBtox7,and  of  sach 


meteorobgical  details  as  might  perhaps 
afford  means  of  predicting  the  weather 
in  future  years  exactly  enough  to  suit 
even  you. 

PI80A.T0B. — ^The  Kennebunk  Almanac 
was  the  wisest  and  most  reliable  one  ever 
published.  Instead  of  the  usual  prophe- 
des,  tiiat  had,  interlined  aloi^  its  pages, 
the  sentences  "About — this— time, — ex- 
pect^muoh— weather ;"  and  for  the  next 
month,  "  Expect  — >-  much  —  weather- 
about — this— time."  Old  Crawford,  on 
the  other  side  of  these  mountains,  had 
the  right  of  it,  when  he  used  to  answei 
the  continual  questions  addressed  to  him 
about  the  morrow's  weather,  by  saying 
"that  was  none  of  has  business,  and  he 
didn't  inquire  into  it."  And  old  parson 
B-— .  was  not  very  wicked  when  he  told 
his  congregation  who  requested  him  to 
offer  up  prayers,  for  a  ceesatioo  of  rain, 
that  it  was  of  "  no  use  to  pray  for  fair 
weather  until  the  wind  should  .shift 
round  from  north-east." 

Depend  upon  it,  sensible  men  of  all 
ages  have  ridiculed  such  rubbish  as  these 
superstitious  books  contain.  Babehus 
did  so,  bravely  and  effeotui^,  in  the 
^^F€mtaffruelianJPtognostieatuma*^  which 
excd  those  of  Father  Miller  himself.  In 
Hndibras  that  ridicule  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  description  of  the  cox^urer 
who— 

**  ^—  with  tlie  tnooa  wm  more  IkmaUr, 

Tban  e*er  was  almsnao  weU-willer ; 

Her  aecreU  underatood  lo  cle&r, 

Th*t  some  bellered  he  had  been  tktm ; 

Knew  when  ehe  wm  in  llttett  mood 

For  OQttlog  eoms,  or  lettlcf  blood; 

Whether  the  wane  be*  or  increaee, 

Beet  to  eet  garlic,  or  MW  peas ; 

He  made  an  Inetniment  to  show 

If  the  moon  shine  at  fbU  or  no ; 

Tbat  woold,  as  eoon  aa  e*er  the  shone,  straight 

Whether  >t  were  daj  or  night  demonstrats ; 

VeH  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  f&oh  it, 

And  iirore  thai  she's  not  made  of  green  oheese.' 

Bayle'fl  first  considerable  publication, 
"  MisoellaneousBeflectio&s  occasioned  by 
the  oomet  which  anpeared  in  1680,"  in 
which,  he  seems  to  doubt  "  whether  peo- 
ple were  not  more  credulous  in  his  age 
than  in  the  days  of  Paganisn^"  most 
thoroughly  and  sensibly  exposes  those 
popular  foUies  by  which  you  seem  to  be 
so  much  delighted ;  and  never  did  Dean 
Swift's  caustic  satire  hst'^e  a  sharper  edge 
or  plainer  mark  than  thu^e  formidable 
almanac  predictions  which  raised  the 

Sneral  panic  he  derided  in  his^  "  Annus 
irahilts  ;  <^th6  wonderful  ^ecU  qftke 
approaeking  Gor^undtian  <(f  the  PUmeU 
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JuprrsB,  Mabs,  and  Satubk.    By  Mart, 
SoriblerueJ' 

'  He  grayely  commences — "  I  suppoee 
everybody  is  sufficiently  apprised  of,  and 
doly  prepared  for,  the  famous  ooqjnno- 
tion  to  be  celebrated  the  29th  of  this 
instant  December,  1722,  foretold,  by  all 
the  sages  of  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
the  ^^  Annus  Mirahilie^^^  or  the  metamoT' 
phostieal  coi\junction ;  a  word  which 
denotes  the  mutual  transformation  of 
sexes  (the  effect  of  that  configuration 
of  the  celestial  bodies),  the  human  males 
being  to  be  turned  into  females,  and  the 
human  females  into  males." 

A.  N.  Jb. — ^Enough  of  that,  good  Pis- 
cator.  Those  men  were  all  scoffers  like 
yourself,  and  could  not  enjoy  or  appreci- 
ate truth  latent  inr  any  fiction  but  their 
own. 

Hear  what  the  more  tolerant  sceptic, 
Montaigne,  says:  ^^J'en  veay  qui  eatudi- 
ent  4t  ghwnt  1eur$  almanaes.  et  natu  en 
aUeguent  Vauctoriti  aum  choeee  qui  ee 
paeBent,  A  tant  dire^  il  fault  quHli 
dient  et  la  teriti  et  le  menaange;  {eamtne 
diet  Oieero)  ^  quia  eat  enim  qui^  totum 
diemjaculana^  non  dliquando^  eollineet,^  ^ 
And  the  great  John  Leiden,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  declares,  regarding  such  matters, 
that — **  Dreama  and  frcpkeeiea  do  thua 
much  good;  they  make  a  man  go  on  with 
holdneaa  and  courage^  upon  a  Danger  or 
a  Miatreaa;  if  he  obtatna,  he  atPributea 
much  to  them;  if  he  miaearriea^  he 
thinia  no  more  of  them^  or  ia  no  more 
thought  <tf  himMif^'^  Even  false  hypo- 
theses, like  the  word-mill  at  Laputa,  eli- 
minate important  truths,  and  produce  a 
useful  energy  and  direction  of  action. 

Fallacious  as  their  sdenoe  may  be, 
there  is  much  edification  and  amusement 
in  those  literary  portions  of  the  almanac, 
which  to  you  may  seem  only  stuffed  in 
at  the  dose  of  the  book,  or  in  the  side 
columns,  to  enlarge  it  to  a  more  impos- 
ing size.  They  have  a  mixed  and  hum- 
ble resemblance  to  the  deep  flow  of  the- 
orijdng  and  curious  observation,  WLvrente  ■ 
ealcmo^  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

Pliun  and  pithy,  though  ostentatious 
in  striving  to  keep  up  a  stilted  dignity 
to  correspond  with  tnat  of  the  mathe- 
matical learning  they  accompany,  these 
compositions,  with  much  that  is  of  an- 
tique origin,  indi^te  perhaps  more  clear- 
ly than  any  o^^lj^rs,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  tliey  are  published,  and  the 
mental  and  religious  culture  oi  the  dais 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  cheap,  popular 


almanacs  all  over  the  world.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  almanac  we  studied, 
to  while  away  a  rainy  evening,  in  the 
^""HoUl  dee  Cerfa"  of  the  quaint,  me- 
diaeval town  of  Bomont,  in  Switzerland, 
and  from  which,  yon  admitted^  we  learn- 
ed in  two  hours  more  of  the  customs  in 
that  conservative  canton  Freiburg,  than 
by  a  month's  reading  from  Murray's  £n- 
oydopaddia  hand-book. 

PiBCATOB. — Perfectiy.  It  contained 
Just  such  absurd  predictions  as  this  one ; 
and  the  same  sort  of  transparent  enig- 
mas, country  Joe  Miller  Jokes,  patriotic 
fables,  and  redpes  for  curing  bacon  and 
ohilblaios ;  with  a  long  list  of  fastpdays 
and  feast-days,  and  all  kinds  of  fairs  and 
markets  equivalent  to  the  '^  Old  Farm- 
er's" programme  of  rdifftoua  conferences, 
court-sessions,  and  college  commence- 
ments. Some  of  its  "  wise  sayings"  were 
reaUy  vrise,  however.  The  old  Spanish 
proverb,  ^^  when  it  is  fair  weather  take 
your  cloak ;  any  fool  would  take  his  in 
a  storm,"  was  translated  politdy — 


1 U  fait  beau 
PrendA  ton  iii«nte«a ; 
Et  lonq*  il  {dent, 
Frends-Ie  li  tuTenx.** 

That  is  particularly  suited  to  a  mountain- 
ous country. 

A.  N.  Jb. — ^There  was  another  proverb 
in  that  almanac  which  you  should  also 
recollectr— "  Aprds  la  pluie  vient  le  beau 
temps." 

PisoATOB.— I  do  recall,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  its  truth,  this,  which  I  found  in 
an  Irish  Almanac  at  the  Oastle-Blaynej 
Fair,— 

•*  If  the  flnt  of  Joly  be  rafaiy  weather 
T  win  rafai  more  or  leei  for  fortj  da^  tofetter,** 

A.  N.  Jb. — Ah  I  that  old  monkish  le- 

gsnd  about  St.  Swithin's  day — that  the 
eavens,  incensed  at  his  martyrdom. 
Soured  down  a  new  flood  of  forty  days^ 
nration,  and  would  ever  continue  thus 
to  commemorate  that  unfortunate  anni- 
versary—is quite  out  of  place  in  our 
Protestant  country ;  tosay  nothing  of  its 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  change  of  the 
calendar  in  1762,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  siud  it  was  not  likely  St. 
Swithin  or  any  other  Saint  would  accom- 
modate himself  to  acts  of  parliament 

That  diange  in  the  calendar  made  sad 
work  with  the  Saints'  days.  Till  then, 
in  England,  it  was  considered  eminenUy 
Protestant,  that  is,  a  mark  of  zeal  for  the 
church  of  England,  says  the  learned  an- 
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thor  of  ^^  the  IDnstrated  Anglican  Oalen- 
dar,"  that  every  day  shonld  be  appro- 
priated to  its  Saint,  and  that  without 
this,  an  almanac  was  nonght.  This  cos- 
torn,  which  is  now  considered  a  peonli- 
arity  of  the  Romish  Ohnrch,  was  donbt- 
less  oonvenient  for  the  recollection  of 
dates,  every  day  of  the  year  having  its 
name  and  character  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  days  of  the  week ;  and  per* 
haps  the  sndden  discontinnance  of  its 
commemorative  character  added  some 
religions  fervor  to  the  animosity  of  the 
common  people  npon  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  Odendar,  exhibited  in  the  me- 
morable civil  tnmnlts  on  that  occasion, 
and  tihe  general  outcry  of  the  mob,  as  in 
Hogarth^  picture,  "Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days !" 

The  Saints^-days  retained  in  the  English 
Calendar  were  merelv  a  conveniently 
d^tributed  selection  from  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  our  Lord,  or  to 
the  martyrs  most  distinguished  in  the 
Gosp^  the  founders  of  Christianity  in 
England,  and  the  most  eminent  earlv 
Pi&ers;  as  well  as  those  from  which 
leases  and  terms  of  courts  had  been 
dated,  since  the  time  of  King  Alfred. 

In  our  matter-of-fact  and  irreverent 
country,  this  small  list  is  much  dimin- 
ulied;  and  the  places  of  many  time- 
honored  social  festivals  and  relifldous  an- 
niversaries are  poorly  supplied  in  our 
calendars  by  notes  of  the  birth-days  of 
the  saints  of  this  worldly  generation: 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Queen  Victoria, 
General  Jackson,  and  the  successful  in- 
ventors of  machinery. 

PisoATOR.—- But  we  have  not  ne^ected 
to  conform  to  the  almanac-literature  of 
the  old  world  by  the  least  disuse  of  its 
rhyming  weather  proverbs,  although 
some  of  them  are  singularly  unsuitod 
to  our  climate:  "Coelum  non  animum 
mutant,'*  &c.  They  fix  themselves  strange- 
ly in  the  mind,  however.  Let  us  see 
how  many  we  can  repeat: 

"If  the  gnM  grow  in  Jamhettt 
It  groiri  the  worse  for  *t  all  Uis  year.** 

A.  N.,  Jb. 
•«  If  0*n41eman-4ay  be  fklr  and  brlfht, 
Winter  wiU  take  another  flight  t 
If  OandlittnaMrtay  bring  dooda  and  rain, 
Winter  la  gone,  and  will  not  come  again.** 

PiSOATOB. 
**  March  winds  and  Hay  sun 
Make  dothet  white  and  maldi  dun.** 

A.  K.,  Jr. 
**8o  many  mists  in  March  yon  see. 
Bo  many  flrosti  in  May  will  be.** 


FmOATOB. 
**  When  April  blows  his  horn, 
Tla  good  for  both  hay  and  com.** 

A,  N.,  Jb. 

**  April  showers  bring  forth  May  fl6wert.*' 

PiSOATOB. 

**  As  the  day  lengthens, 
The  cold  strengthens.** 

A.'N.,  Jb, 

u  Oalm  weather  in  Jane» 
Sets  com  In  tone." 

PiSOATOB. 

**  When  the  Ibm  Is  as  high  as  a  spooD, 
Tott  may  deep  an  hour  at  noon.** 

A.^.,  Jb. 

**  Till  St  James*  day  be  come  and  gone, 
Ton  may  hare  ho>s  or  yon  may  hare  none.*' 

PiSOATOB. 

**A  cherry  year— ft  merry  year;  a  plvmb  ytsr 
— «  dwnb  year.** 

A.N.,Jb. 

**  September  blow  soft, 
*TiU  the  fruit 's  in  the  loft.** 

PiSOATOB. 

••Good  October,  a  good  Mast, 
To  Uow  the  hog  aeon  and  mast.** 

A.  N.  Jb. 

*'  Norember  take  flail, 
Let  ships  no  more  sail.** 

PUOATOB. 

"No  weather  is  iU, 
If  the  wind  be  still.** 

A.  N.,  Jb. — ^Here  is  that  of  which  your 
master,  gentle  old  Izaak  Walton,  quoted 
only  the  last  two  lines,  because  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  to  be  the  best  wea- 
ther than  that  which  brought  the  beet 
fishing: 

"  When  the  wind  is  In  the  west, 
The  weather  Is  at  the  best ; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  east. 
It  is  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast; 
When  the  wind  Is  in  the  south, 
Ubiows  the  batt  into  the  flshert*  month.** 

PiBOATOB.-^Worthy  Izaak  knew  better 
than  to  pin  his  faith  to  a  musty  proverb. 
That  might  be  well  enough  if  all  the 
adages  of  almanac-makers  were  prudent 
as  Uiose  of  Poor  Richard.  I  doubt  if 
Dr.  Franklin  gained  a  wider  or  higher 
reputation  for  sagacity  with  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen  by  all  his  political  or 
scientific  attainments,  than  from  those 
well-remembered  axioms  of  frugality, 
which,  since  collected  under  the  Just  title 
of  ''the  Way  to  Wealth,''  first  established 
the  popularity  of  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
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nac.  It  is  a  pity  that  snoh  a  treasory  of 
economical  wit  should  have  been  pab- 
lished  only  twenty-five  yeara,  and  that 
its  republication  in  our  own  day  should 
be  almost  unnoticed.  Was  not  its  name 
assumed  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
^'  Poor  Robin^s  Almanac"  of  En^^d  f 
^^  Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty 
men." 

A.  N.  Jr. — ^Poor  Robin's  example 
might  warrant  any  imitation  which 
would  secure  an  equal  popdarity.  His 
'^  every  Robin  went  a  robbing"  with 
great  success  from  its  commencement  in 
1652  until  its  end  in  1828. 

That  almanac  and  its  fellows,  Moore's 
almanac,  and  Partridge^s,  which  were  all 
rudely  argued  down  by  the  seriotis  rea- 
soning of  the  **  Society  for  the  Dif^uaion 
of  Thrfvl  Knowledqe^^'^  in  their  "British 
Almanac  for  1829,"  had,  for  two  centn- 
ties  enjoyed  a  vast  circulation  by  ftimish- 
ing  the  British  public  with  a  constant 
supply  of  astrology  and  repetition  of  po- 
pular errors.  Much  valuable  historical 
information  might  be  gathered  from 
them;  thev  certiunly  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  materials  of  Braade's  Pq[>u- 
lar  Antiquities,  and  to  those  hnge  and 
entertaining  specimens  of  almanac  litera- 
ture, Hone's  Tear  Book,  £very-day  Book 
and  Table  Book. 

Moore's  Almanac,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  favorite,  took  its  name 
from  the  reputed  editor, "  fVands  Moore, 
physician,"  whose  snpposititioiis  longev- 
ity exceeds  that  of  the  fanfous  J.  A.  Farina 
of  Cologne,  who  died  some  eighty  years 
ago.  The  original  Francis  Moore  died 
in  the  year  17243,  and  though  his  success 
did  not  perpetuate,  like  Farina's,  seventy 
rivals  fighting  for  his  name  in  his  own 
town,  ^et,  in  London,  for  several  yeatB 
preoedmg  1788,  there  were  two  hostile 
almanacs,  one  published  by  the  Station- 
ers' Oompany,  and  the  other  bv  "T. 
Oaman,  St  Paul's  Chnrohyard,''  each 
cUuming  to  be  prepared  by  the  genuine 
Francis  Moore,  physician.  From  this 
Bxoae  great  lawsuits,  and  a  wann  parlia- 
menttfy  contest,  in  which  the  ministelB 
were  defeated,  and  the  existence  of  two 
Francis  Moore's  legally  established,  as 
atmears  by  a  curious  aooonat  in  the 
**  Political  Dictionary." 

"  In  England,  James  I.  granted  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  in  almanacs  to  the 
Universities  and  to  the  Stationers'  Oom- 
pany, mnd  under  their  patronage,  astro- 
logy flourished  tiU  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  last  centozy,  but  not  altogether  un- 
opposed; t^e  nmnorous  Attack  of  Swift, 


under  the  name  of  Bickerstaff,  npon 
Partridge's  almanac,  is  well  known,  both 
from  the  amusement  which  the  publio 
derived  from  the  controversy  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  assumed  name  in 
''theTatler."  But  though  Swift  stopped 
the  mouth  of  Partridge,  he  could  not 
destroy  the  corporation  under  whose  di- 
rection the  almanac  was  published.  The 
Stationers'  Oompany  (for  the  universities 
were  only  passive,  having  accepted  an 
annuity  U'om  their  colleagues,  and  re- 
signed any  active  exercise  of  their  privi- 
lege) found  another  Partridge,  as  good  a 
prophet  as  his  predecessor." 

^*  The  Stationers'  Oompany  appears  to 
have  acted  from  a  simple  desire  to  give 
people  that  which  would  sell,  wh^er 
astrological  or  not;  and  net  from  an^ 
peouUmr  turn  for  propheep  inherent  in 
ike  eerporation.  Thus,  ev^  in  1624^ 
ihej  issued  at  the  same  time  the  nsnal 
predictions  in  one  almanan,  and  undis- 
guised contempt  of  them  in  another,  ap- 
parently to  suit  all  tastes." 

"  In  1776,  a  blow  was  struck  *which 
demolished  the  legal  monopoly.  One 
Thomas  Oaman,  a  bookseller,  had  some 
vears  belbre  detected  or  presumed  the  il- 
legality of  the  exclusive  right  and  in- 
vaded it  accordingly.  The  cause  came 
before  the  Oonrt  of  Oommon  Pleas  m  t^e 
year  above-mentioned,  and  was  ihen  de- 
-oided  agamst  the  oompany.  Lord  North 
in  1779,  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Oomniona,  to  renew  and  legalize  tbe  pri- 
vilege, but  after  an  able  argument  by 
Ersune  in  favor  of  tlie  public,  the  House 
rq'ected  the  ministerial  prcjiect  by  a  ma- 
jority of  45.  The  absurdity  and  even 
indeoency  of  some  of  these  productions 
were  fully  exposed  by  firskine;  but  the 
defeated  monopolists  managed  to  regain 
the  exclusive  market  by  porohasing  the 
works  of  their  oompeHitorB.  The  astro- 
kgiosl  and  othef  predictions  still  con- 
tiuTMtd;  but  it  is  some  extenuation  that 
the  public,  long  used  to  predictions  of  the 
deaths  of  princes  and  falls  of  rain,  refnsed 
to  receive  any  almanacs  which  ^d  not 
contain  their  favorite  absurdities." 

**  It  is  said  that  the  Stationers'  Oom- 
pany once  tried  the  experiment  of  par- 
tially reconciling  Francis  Moore  and 
common  sense,  by  no  greater  step  than 
omitting  the  column  of  the  moon's  influ- 
ence upon  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  most  of  the  copies  were  re- 
turned upon  their  hands." 

PisoATOB. — ^It  used  to  be  considered 
lucky  or  unlucky,  I  cannot  tefl  whidi,  to 
take  medicine  on  the  day  when  the  par- 
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tietilar  part  of  the  body  affected  was 
under  the  infineiioe  of  the  moon  or  pla- 
netary sign.  Mr.  Forty  relates  an  aneo- 
dote,  how  ^*  about  the  close  of  the  last 
4S0ntary  a  medical  practitioner  of  emi- 
nence, in  Soffblk,  sent  an  openins  medi- 
dne  to  a  patient,  and  desired  nim  to 
take  it  Immediately.  On  the  followiDg 
day  he  oiUled  at  his  honse  and  inqnired 
how  it* had  operated.  The  patient  (a 
siA>stantiaI  farmer^  said  he  had  not  takeft 
it ;  and  npon  the  aoctor^s  remonstrating 
a^nst  this  disobedience,  the  sick  man 
gravely  answered,  that  he  had  looked 
into  his  almanac  and  seeing  the  sign  li^ 
in  Bowels,  he  thought  that  and  the 
physic  together  wonld  be  too  nraoh  for 

A.  K  Jb. — Antonio,    in    Fletcher^ 
"^  GhanoBs,'*  alludes  to  such  ^^  skyey  inflch 


"Aadnwi*  Nam  firam  the  SUn,'*  Jnlj 


AndpmnH^  almanaCT,  allow  the  opanlng 
Of  Teinithli  month.*' 

Almanacs  were  formerly  sold .  for  a 
penjiy  in  England ;  their  price  was  in<- 
creased  by  the  monopoly  of  their  publi- 
cation, and  by  the  imposition  of  stamp 
taxes  npon  them  after  Queen  Annexe 
time.  Between  1821  and  18S0  this  duty 
4>rodnoed  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
81,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  English 
government,  but  during  the  reign  of 
WilL  lY .  this  stamp  duty,  then  of  mteen 
pence  per  atamp,  was  abolished. 

The  price  of  Moore's  Almanac,  in  1781, 
was  ninepence,  of  which  twopence  was 
£i>r  tJiie  stamp ;  in  1796  it  had  increased 
to  sizteenpenoe,  and  in  1816  to  two  shil- 
lings and  threepence;  but,  in  evasicm  of 
tiie  stamp  acts,  shabby  penny  almanacs 
ooBtinned  to  be  sold  in  England,  and  are 
to  this  day  to  be  had  for  that  price  there, 
as  well  as  in  Germany. 

TIm  first  printed  almanac,  that  of  Be- 
giomontanus,  about  the  year  1475,  sold 
m  ten  crowns  of  gold;  bnt|  as  soon 
as  printing  became  common,  almanacs 
speedily  attained  the  flourishing  drcula- 
tion  and  peculiar  literarv  character  which 
they  have  ever  since  held.  Their  pre- 
diotiona  extended  to  politics  as  w&u  as 
physics ;  and,  in  the  year  1579,  Henry 
III.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnance  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  any  "  warning'' of  his 
present  successor,  forbade  all  makers  of 
almanacs  to  prophecy,  directly  or  In- 
directly, concerning  uie  afEifidrs  of  the 
state. 

The  English  almanacs  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  none  the  less ;  and 


the  British  Almanac,  of  1829,  shows,  by 
the  following  comparison  of  extracts, 
how  little  variation  had  taken  place,  in 
that  respect,  even  in  our  country : 

Ron 
IflTS:- 

**  8ndd«n  Itart  posMn  some  placet.  Japlter  tarns 
retrograde,  and  Man  comei  to  eoi^nnetion  with 
Batom  at  the  month's  end.  Weighty  matters  under 
consideration  hi  some  parts  of  Borope.  flTlng  re> 
ports  bom  hcjond  sea.  Hiose  plaees  onder  Oemial 
•gain  concerned.  ThelaAnencebothofBatiimattd 
Mars  they  are,  perhaps,  now  sensible  of,  io  their 
detriment  or  distorbanoe.*' 

train  **  Moon's  Almanack,**  Jnlj  im  :-* 
'•Then  is  tome  hnslle  in  the  world  abontthil 
VflM,  and  where  amies  are  blows  most  be  expected. 
Jore  affronts  both  the  Ban  and  Mercnry,  and  some 
tHj  eontrirance  brought  to  light  I  hope  no  holy 
plot.  Some  good  news  from  abroad  aboat  this  tfane ; 
and  some  ships  despaired  of  Hkeljr  to  come  home 
saft.*' 

Vram  «  Hoore*s  Ahnanack,**  I^  ISIS  ^~ 
**  In  this  month  there  are  no  less  ftan  ate  eon- 
Jvnetlons,  three  of  whioh  happen  in  the  ascendant 
of  BesM,  ttie  rwf  fooos  of  papal  powers,  and  a 
fourth  on  the  very  verge  of  that  sign.  Here  Is  a 
concatenation  of  clrcnwstaiioes,  the  eActs  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  pcodaoe  serious  erents  In  the 
OathoUc  church— perhaps  the  death  of  his  holi- 
ness.** 

These  predictions,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  and  natnre  of  its  con- 
tents in  other  respeots,  onr  comm<m 
idmanae  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
those  of  Persia^  whioh  are  said  to  have 
had  snoh  oharaoteristios  from  great  an- 
tiquity. 

A  modern  writw  states  that  the  Per- 
dana,  "'  to  the  present  time,  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  plant,  travel,  bay,  sell,  nor  nn- 
dertake  any  expedition,  without  con- 
sulting, first  of  all,  the  atars  and  alma- 


Pboatob.— Is  it  from  the  East  that 
our  wwd  ^^  almanac^'  is  derived  9  It  has 
a  sound  of  Aralno- 

A.  K.  Jn. — So  think  most  etvmdo- 
^ts.  Abnanach  in  French  ana  Ger- 
man, almanaeeo  in  Italian,  almanaque  in 
Spanish;  its  use  in  so  many  tongues 
might  give  it  some  pretension  to  beinff 
oommon  and  necessary  to  all  manMn^ 
and  coeval  with  Babel. 

Webster  derives  it  from  the  Arable 
partide,  al  and  manaeky  to  count;  others 
from  a2,  and  the  Greek  mandkot^  tiie 
course  <»  months. 

Some  say  the  name  came  from  al- 
manha^  or  new  year's  gift,  at  which  it 
was  presented  to  ori^kid  sovereiffus. 
Others  declare  the  word  to  have  first 
been  almonat^  of  G^erman  origin.    If  any 
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assert  its  derivation  from  the  Tentonio, 
al  and  maan^  the  mooD,  or  an  acconnt 
of  every  moon  or  month ;  so  onr  ances- 
tors, observes  Verstegan,  used  to  carve 
the  courses  of  the  moon  for  the  jpear 
npon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  they 
called  alnumaght^  si^niifjing,  in  old  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  "  all-moon-beed.'* 

PisoATOB. — ^I  am  for  the  Saxon  deriva- 
tion. Among  the  genuine  Saxons  of  to- 
day, more  than  would  confeaa  it,  vield  a 
lingering  homage  and  faith  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  weather  and 
human  affairs. 

One  of  those  ancient  wooden  almanacs 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  is  called  a  "  Olog  Almanack," 
and  is  shaped  like  a  square  razor-strop. 
Each  side  contains  three  months,  marked 
off  into  day  and  weeks  by  points  such  as 
those  on  a  measuring-stick,  and  the 
Saints^-days  are  denoted  bv  emblems, 
perfeotlv  in  the  fashion  of  the  rude 
"totem"  signs,  scrawled  by  the  "Little 
Bear,"  the  "  Weazel,"  &o.,  on  an  Indian 
treaty. 

A.  N".  Jb. — ^Those  emblems  might  well 
be  like  the  Indians,  for  both  are  true 
Eunie  letters;  and  from  these  Bunio 
characters  the  dog-almanacs  received 
their  common  appellation  of  "Run- 
staves,"  that  is.  Runic  stafb.  The  hiero- 
glyphics cut  upon  the  clog-almanacs  are 
in  part  the  early  Christian  symbols; 
St.  David's  day  was  marked  by  a  harp, 
St.  Orispin^s  by  a  pair  of  shoes,  St.  Law- 
rence's bv  a  gridiron,  and  New  Teur's 
day  by  a  horn,  the  sign  of  good  drinking. 
These  almanacs  had  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  whittled  and  carried  abont 
the  person,  of  being  durable  in  material, 
and  perpetual  calendars. 

Many  forms  have  been  devised  for  per^ 
petual  almanacs,  and  for  "Head  Alma- 
nacs" to  be  committed  to  memory;  of 
the  latter,  the  best  is  probably  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  as  says  Rees'  Encyclo- 
pedia— 

**  At  DoTer  Dwells  Qeorfe  Brown,  Biqaire, 
Good  Christopher  Vlnch,  And  Darid  Frier.** 

**  The  twelve  words  answer  to  the  twelve 
mon^:  the  first  letter  of  each  word 
stands  m  the  calendar  against  the  first 
day  of  the  (Sorresponding  month ;  and  if 
the  Dominical  Letter  is  known,  it  is  easy 
to  find  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  day 
of  the  month  will  fall  throughout  the 
year." 

The  Dominical  or  iSunday  letter,  you 
know,  is  that  one  of  the  seven  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  falls  on  Sunday, 


the  first  day  in  the  year  bdng  denoted 
by  A,  the  second  by  B,  and  so  on  from 
week  to  week.  By  the  foregoing  head- 
almanac,  therefore,  tlie  fourth  of  July 
this  year  falls  on  Tuesday,  tlie  first  day, 
as  designated  by  G,  being  Saturday,  as 
the  Dominical  letter  being  A. 

PiBGATOB. — ^A  perpetual  almanac  would 
not  have  suited  the  French  lawyer.  It 
appears  that  his  wife,  complaining  that 
he  passed  nearly  all  the  time  in  his 
library,  exclaimed  one  day,  "Oh  I  that  I 
might  become  a  book  I"  Le  Roue  relates 
the  ungailant  reply : 

'*  DeTiens  done  Almanackt  r^pondit-Il,  J*/  oonscBs; 
Et  J*7  eonsens  en  homme  sage ; 
J'en  tirerai  cet  arantage, 
0*est  qu*on  en  change  tons  les  ans.** 

I  know  people  who  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  perpetual  head-almanacs ;  th^r  talk 
is  idways  of  the  weather.  I  fear  we  are 
getting  to  be  of  the  number. 

A.N.JB. 

**  Le  tems,  beau,  bon,  on  fkcheux, 
Btt  l*entretien  de  qui  n*a  mienz.** 

or  rather — 

*<  Dn  tems  Ikat  parter 
Pour  propoB  renouTeller." 

Talk  of  the  weather  is  the  introduction 
to  polite  conversation  all  over  the  world; 

§aii;icularly  among  those  masters  in  Te- 
nement, the  Japanese,  accordins^  to  the 
accounts  from  Oommodore  Perry's  expe- 
dition. It  does  no  harm;  it  hurts  no- 
body's feelings ;  it  removes  the  coolness 
and  embarrassment  from  a  first  dash  into 
conversation,  and  leaves  it  open  for  ami- 
cable continuance,  or  courteous  dose. 
Therefore  it  often  does  real  good,  and  I 
verily  believe,  has  cleared  up  the  sky  for 
ns,  as  a  sailors  whistling  brings  a  wind ; 
for  see.  if  the  sunshine  is  not  breaking 
throngh  the  clouds  which  are  rolling 
ffrandly  up  the  escarpment  of  Mount 
Washington^  while  the  summit  of  Jeffer- 
son is  glowmg  with  ruddy  light.  So  I 
will  close  vnth  inflicting  upon  you  only 
this  last  quotation  from  the  Almanac — 

**  An  eTening  red  and  a  morning  grej, ' 
Are  a  sure  sign  of  a  fair  day.'* 

PisoATOB.— And  I  will  get  ready  for 
Barker  Burbanks  and  Shelbume  to- 
morrow— 

M  Mj  rod  and  my  line,  my  float  and  mj  lead, 
My  hook  and  my  plummet,  my  whetstone  and  knife, 
My  hask^  and  balU  both  Uring  and  dead. 
My  net  and  my  meat  (for  that  is  the  chieO ; 
Then  I  must  have  thread,  and  hairs  green  and 

small. 
With  mine  angling  parse,  and  so  yon  have  all.** 
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VBIGH    HAS  BOMXTHnrO  TO   BAT  ABOUT   DB.  rBASELOl 
ABD  TBB  LATOr  QVABmS. 

THE  first,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
merit,  of  American  envoys  was  fa- 
mous not  less  for  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
Lis  manners  than  for  the  politic  grace  of 
his  mind.  Viewed  from  a  certain  point, 
there  was  a  touch  of  primeval  oriental- 
ness  in  Benjamin  Franklin.  Neither  is 
there  wanting  something  like  his  scrip- 
tural parallel.  The  history  of  the  pa* 
triarch  Jacob  is  interesting  not  less  from 
the  unselfish  devotion  which  we  are 
bound  to  ascribe  to  him,  than  from  the 
deep  worldly  wisdom  and  polished  liar 
lian  tact,  gleaming  under  an  air  of  Arca- 
dian unaffeotedness.  Tbe^  diplomatist 
and  the  shepherd  are  blended ;  a  union 
not  witliodt  warrant;  the  apostolic  ser- 
pent and  dove.  A  tanned  MaohiaveUi 
m  tents. 

Doubtless,  too,  notwithstanding  hia 
eminence  as  lord  of  the  moving  manor, 
JacoVs  raiment  was  of  homespun;  the 
economic  envoy's  plain  coat  and  hose, 
who  has  not  heard  of? 

Franklin  all  over  is  of  a  piece.  He 
dressed  his^person  as  his  periods ;  neat, 
trim,  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient. In  some  of  his  works  his  style  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  unimprovable  sen- 
tences of  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury,  the 
paragon  of  perspicuity.*  The  mental 
nabits  of  Hobbes  and  Franklin  in  several 
points,  especially  in  one  of  some  moment, 
assimilated.  Indeed,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  soil  and  era,  history  presents 
few  trios  more  akin,  upon  the  whole, 
than  Jacob,  Hobbes,  and  Franklin; 
three  labyrinth-minded,  but  plain-spoken 
Broadbrims,  at  once  politicians  and 
philosophers;  keen  observers  of  the 
main  chance;  prudent  courtiers ;  practi- 
cal magians  in  linsey  woolsey. 

In  keeping  with  his  general  habitudes. 
Doctor  Franlklin  while  at  the  French 
Court  did  not  reside  in  the  aristocratical 
fiiubourgs.  He  deemed  his  worsted  hose 
and  scientific  tastes  more  adapted  in  a 
domestic  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  where  the  Latin  Quarter,  at  once 
the  haunt  of  erudition  and  economy, 
seemed  peculiarlv  to  invite  the  philo- 
aophical  Poor  Richard  to  its  venerable 


retreats.  Here,  of  grey,  chilly,  drizzly 
November  moridngs,  in  the  dark-stoned 
quadrangle  of  the  time-honored  Sor- 
Donne.  walked  the  lean  and  slippered 
m6tapny8ician,^-oblivions  for  the  mo- 
ment that  his  sublime  thoughts  and  tat- 
tered wardrobe  were  fiunoua  throughout 
Europe, — meditating  on  the  theme  of  his 
next  lecture;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
vrell-wom  chambers  overhead,  some 
dayey-visaged  chemist  in  ragged  robe- 
de-chambfie,  and  with  a  soiled  green  fiap 
over  his  left  eye,  was  hard  at  work 
stooping  over  retorts  and  crucibles,  dis- 
covering new  antipathies  in  acids,  again 
risking  strange  explosions  similar  to  that 
whereby  he  had  idready  lost  the  use  of 
one  optic;  while  in  the  lofty  lodging- 
houses  of  the  neighboring  streets,  indi- 
gent young  students  from  all  parts  of 
France,  were  ironing  th^r  shabby  cocked 
hats,  or  inking  the  whity  seams  of  their 
small-clothes,  prior  to  a  promenade  with 
their  pink-ribboned  littie  grizzets  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Long  ago  the  haunt  of  rank,  the  Latin 
Quarter  still  retains  many  old  buildings 
whose  imposing  architecture  angularly 
contrasts  with  the  unassuming  habits  of 
their  present  occupants.  In  some  parts 
its  general  air  is  dreary  and  dim;  mo- 
nastic and  theurgic.  In  those  lonely 
narrow  ways — ^long-drawn  prospectives 
of  desertion — Alined  with  Jiuge  piles  of 
silent,  vaulted,  old  iron-grated  buildings 
of  dark  grey  stone,  one  almost  expects 
to  encounter  Paracelsus  or  Friar  Bacon 
tuminff  the  next  comer,  with  some  aw- 
ful vifll  of  Black- Art  elixir  in  his  hand. 

But  all  the  lodging-houses  are  not  so 
grim.  Not  to  speak  of  many  of  com- 
paratively modern  erection,  the  others 
of  the  better  class,  however  stem  in 
exterior,  evince  a  feminine  gayety  of 
taste,  more  or  less,  in  their  fumishiDgs 
within.  The  embellishing,  or  softening, 
or  screening  hand  of  woman  is  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  interiors  of  this  me- 
tropolis. Like  Augustus  Osdsar  witii 
respect  to  Rome,  the  Frenchwoman 
leaves  her  obvious  mark  on  Pi^s.  Like 
the  hand  in  nature,  you  know  it  can  be 
none  else  but  hers.  Yet  sometimes  she 
overdoes  it,  as  nature  in  the  peony ;  or 
underdoes  it,  as  nature  in  the  bramble ; 
or-— what  is  still  more  frequent— is  a 
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little  slatternly  about  it,  as  nature  in  the 
pig-weed. 

In  this  eengenial  yidnity  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  in  an  andent  building  some- 
thing like  those  last  alluded  to,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  the  College  of  the  Sor* 
bonne,  the  venerable  American  £nyoy 
pitdied  his  tent  when  not  passing  his 
time  at  his  country  retreat  at  Passy. 
The  frugality  of  his  manner  of  life  did 
not  lose  him  the  good  opinion  even  of 
the  voluptaaries  of  the  showiest  of  oapi« 
tals,  whose  very  iron  railings  are  not 
free  from  gilt»  Franklin  was  not  less 
a  lady's  man,  than  a  man's  man,  a  wisa 
man,  and  an  old  man.  Not  only  did  he 
enjoy  the  homage  of  the  ohoioest  Pari- 
sian literati,  but  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  he  was  the  oareased  favorite  of  iha 
highest  bom  beauties  of  the  Court ;  who 
throng  blind  fashion  having  been  ori* 
ginally  attracted  to  him  as  a  fiunona 
savan^  were  permanently  retained  as  his 
admirers  bv  his  Phito-like  gradoua- 
ness  of  good-humor.  Having  careftdly 
weighed  the  world,  PrankUn  could  act 
any  part  in  it.  By  nature  turned  to 
knowledge,  his  mind  was  often  grave, 
but  never  serious.  At  times  he  had 
seriousness  —  extreme  seriousness — for 
others,  but  never  for  himsell  Tranquilli- 
ty was  to  him  instttid  of  it  This  philo- 
sophioil  levity  of  tranquillity,  so  to  q)eak, 
is  shown  in  Ins  easy  variety  of  pursuits. 
Printer,  postmaster,  Alm«nai<  maker, 
essayest,  chemist,  orator,  tinker,  states- 
man, humorist,  philosopher,  parlor*man, 
political  economist,  professor  of  house- 
wifery, ambsssador,  projector,  maxim- 
monger,  herb^doctor,  wit :— Jack  of  ^ 
trades,  master  of  each  and  mastered  by 
none— the  type  and  genius  of  his  land. 
Franklin  was  everything  but  a  poet 
Bub  since  a  soul  with  many  quafities, 
forming  of  itself  a  sort  of  handy  index  and 
pocket  congress  of  all  humanity,  needs 
the  contact  of  just  as  many  different 
men,  or  subjects,  in  order  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  totality;  hence  very  little 
indeed  of  the  sage's  multifariousness  will 
be  portrayed  in  a  simple  narrative  like 
the  present  This  casual  private  inter- 
course with  Israel,  but  served  to  mani- 
fest him  in  his  far  lesser  lights;  thrifty, 
domestic,  dietarian,  and,  it  may  be, 
didacticidly  waggpsh.  There  was  much 
benevolent  irony,  innocent  mischievous* 
ness,  in  the  wise  man.  Seeking  here  t6 
depict  him  in  his  less  exalted  Imbitades^ 
the  narrator  feels  more  as  if  he  were 
playing  with  one  of  the  sage's  worsted 


hose,  than  reverentially  handling  the 
honored  hat  which  once  oracularly  sat 
upon  his  brow. 

So,  then,  ih  the  Latin  Quarter  lived 
Doctor  Franklin.  And  accordingly  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  tarried  Israel  for  the 
time.  And  it  was  into  a  room  of  a  house 
in  this  same  Latin  Quarter  that  Israel 
had  been  directed  when  the  sage  had 
requested  privacy  for  a  while. 
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CijoaDr&  the  door  upon  himself  Israel 
advanced  to  the  midme  of  the  chamber, 
and  looked  cnriouslr  round  him. 

A  dark  tess^ated  floor,  but  without  a 
rug;  two  mahogany  chairs,  with  embroi- 
dered seats,  raUier  the  worse  for  wear; 
one  mahogany  bed,  with  a  gay  but  tar- 
nished counterpane ;  a  marble  wash-stand, 
eraofced,  with  a  oldna  vessel  of  water, 
minus  the  handle.  The  apartment  waa 
very  hirge;  this  part  of  thehouse^  which 
was  a  very  extensive  one,  embracing  the 
four  aides  of  a  qnadrao^e,  having,  in  a 
former  age,  been  the  hotel  of  a  nobleman. 
The  magnitude  of  the  chamber  nuide  its 
stinted  furniture  look  meagre  enough. 

But  in  Israel's  eyes,  the  marble  mantel 
(a  comparatively  recent  addition)  and  its 
appurtenances,  not  only  redeemed  the 
rest,  but  looked  quite  magnificent  and 
hospitable  in  the  extreme.  Because,  in 
the  first  phice,  the  mantel  waa  graced 
with  an  enormous  old-fiuhioned  square 
mirror,  of  heavy  plate  glass,  setfiist,  like 
a  tablet,  into  the  wall.  And  in  this  mir- 
ror was  genially  reflected  the  following 
delicate  artides:— First,  two  bouquets  ($ 
flowers  inserted  in  pretty  vases  of  por> 
celain;  second,  one  cake  of  white  soap; 
third,  one  cake  of  rose-colored  soap  (both 
cakes  very  fragrant);  fourth,  one  wax 
candle ;  fifth,  one  china  tinder-oox ;  sixth, 
one  bottle  of  £au  de  Cologne;  seventh, 
one  papw  of  loaf  sugar,  niody  broken 
into  sugar-bowl  size ;  eighth,  one  silver 
teaspoon;  ninl2i,  one  glass  tumbler; 
tenth,  one  £^ass  de<»nter  of  cool  pure 
water;  deventh,  one  eeded  bottle  con- 
taining a  richly  hued  liquid,  and  marked 
"Otard." 

"I  wonder  now  what  0-t-a-r-d  is?** 
soliloquised  Israd,  dowly  spelling  the 
word.  ^  I  have  a  good  mind  to  step  in 
and  ask  Dr.  Franklin.  He  knows  every* 
thing.    Let  me  smdlit    No,  it's  sealed; 
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smell  is  lodced  in.    Those  are  prettj 
flowers.    Let' 8   smeU  tiiem:    no  smeU 
•gun.    Ahf  I  see-— sort  of  flowers  m 
womea^s  bonnets — sort  of  calico  flowers. 
BeantiAil  soap.     This  sraella  anyhow — 
regular  8oap-roses-*-a  white  rose  and  a 
red  one.    That  long^neeked  bottle  there 
looks  like  a  ^axte.    I  wonder  what^s  in 
that?  Hallo  I  E-a-u— d-e— Go-l-o^-n-e. 
I  wonder  if  Dr.  Franklin  understands 
that?  It  looka  like  his  white  wine.  This 
is  nioe  sngar.    Let's  taste.    Yes.  this  is 
▼ery  nice  sugar,  sweet  as— ves,  irs  sweet 
as  sagar ;  better  than  maple  sugar,  such 
as  they  make  at  home.    But  Vm  crunch- 
ing it  too  loud,  the  Doctor  will  hear  me. 
But  here's  a  teaspoon.    What's  this  for? 
There's  no  tea,  nor  tea-cup ;  but  here's  a 
tumbler,  and  here's  drinking  water.  Let 
me  see.    Seems  to  me,  putting  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing  together,  it's  a 
sort  of  alphabet  that  spells  something. 
Spoon,  tumbler,  water,  sugar,  —  bran- 
dy— that's  it.   0-t-a-r-d  is  brandy.  Who 
put  these  things  here?    What  does  it 
all  mean?  Don't  put  sugar  here  fbrdiow, 
don't  put  a  spoon  here  for  ornament,  nor 
a  Jug  of  water.  There  is  only  one  mean- 
ing to  it,  and  that  is  a  very  polite  invi- 
tation from  some  invisible  person  to  help 
myself,  if  I  like,  to  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
sugar,  and  if  I  don't  like,  let  it  alone. 
That's  my  reading.    I  have  a  good  mind 
to  ask  Doctor  Franklin  about  it,  though, 
for  there's  just  a  chance  I  aoay  be  mia^ 
taken,  and  these  things  here  be  some 
other  person's  private  nroperty,  not  at 
all  meant  for  me  to  help  myself  from. 
Co-logne,    what's   that?— never   mind. 
Soap:  soap's  to  wash  with.    I  want  to 
use  soap,  anyway.  Letme  see—no,  there's 
no  soap  on  the  wash-stand.    I  see,  soap 
19  not  given  gratis  here  in  Paris,  to 
boarde».    But  if  you  want  it,  take  it 
from  ^e  marble,  and  it  will  be  charged 
in  the  bill.    If  you  don't  want  it  let  it 
alone,  and  no  charge.    Well,  that's  fair, 
anyway.    But  then  to  a  man  who  coula 
not  afford  to  use  soap,  such  beautiftil 
cakes  as  these  lying  before  his  eyes  all 
the  time,  would  be  a  strong  temptation. 
And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  theO-t-a-r-d 
looks  rather  tempting  too.  But  if  I  don't 
like  it  now,  I  can  let  it  alone.    Fve  a 
good  mind  to  try  it.    Bot  it's  sealed.    I 
wonder  now  if  1  am  right  in  my  under- 
standing of  this  alphabet  ?    Who  knows  ? 
rU  venture  one  little  sip,  anyhow.  Oome 
cork.    Hark! 

There  was  a  rapid  knock  at  the  door. 

Cniapping  down  the  bottle,  Israd  said, 

«*  Oome  in." 


It  was  the  man  of  wisdonx 

^*  My  honest  friend,"  said  the  Doctor, 
stepping  with  venerable  briskness  into 
the  room,  "I  was  so  busy  during  your 
visit  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  that.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  see  that  your  room  was  all 
right.  I  merely  gave  the  order,  and 
heard  that  it  had  been  fulfilled.  But  it 
Just  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  land- 
ladies of  Paris  have  some  curious  cus- 
toms which  might  puzzle  an  entire  stran- 
ger, my  presence  here  for  a  moment 
might  explain  any  little  obscurity.  Yea, 
it  is  as  I  thoughv'  glancing  towards  the 
mantel. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  that  reminds  me;  what 
isO-t-arr-d,  pray?" 

"Otard  is  poison." 

"Shocking." 

*^  Yes,  and  I  think  I  had  best  remove 
it  from  the  room  forthwith,"  replied  the 
aage,  in  a  business-like  manner  putting 
the  bottle  under  his  arm ;  ^'  I  hope  yon 
never  use  Oologne,  do  you  ?" 

"What— what  is  that,  Doctor?" 

"  I  see.  You  never  heard  of  the  sense- 
less luxury — a  wise  ignorance.  Yon 
smelt  flowers  upon  your  mountains.  You 
won't  want  this,  either ;"  and  the  Oologne 
bottle  was  put  under  the  other  arm. 
"Oandle— you'll  want  that.  Soap — ^you 
want  soap.    Use  the  white  cake.'^ 

"Is  that  cheaper.  Doctor?" 

"  Yes,  but  Just  as  good  as  the  other. 
You  don't  ever  munch  sugar,  do  you  ? 
It's  bad  for  the  teeth.  I'll  take  the  sugar." 
So  the  paper  of  sugar  was  likewise 
dropped  into  one  of  the  capacious  coat 
pockets. 

"  Oh,  you  better  take  the  whole  furni- 
ture. Doctor  Franklin.  Here,  I'U  help 
you  drag  out  the  bedstead." 

"My  honest  Mend,"  said  the  wise 
man.  pausing  solemnly,  with  the  two 
bottles,  like  swimmer's  bladders  under 
his  arm-pits;  "my  honest  friend,  the 
bedstead  you  will  want;  what  I  propose 
to  remove,  you  will  not  want." 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  joking,  Doctor." 

^^  I  knew  that.  It's  a  bad  habit,  except 
at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the  proper 
person.  The  things  left  on  the  mantel 
were  there  placed  by  the  landlady  to  be 
used  if  wanted;  if  not,  to  be  left  un- 
touched. To-morrow  morning,  upon  the 
chambermaid's  coming  in  to  make  your 
bed,  all  such  articles  as  remained  obvi- 
ously untouched,  would  have  been  re- 
moved ;  the  rest  would  h%ve  been  charg- 
ed in  the  bill,  whether  you  used  them  up 
eonmletely  or  not." 

"Just  aa  I  thought.    Then  why  not 
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let  the  bottles  staj,  Doctor,  and  save 
yourself  all  this  trouble?^' 

"  Ah  I  why  indeed.  My  honest  friend, 
are  you  not  my  gnest  ?  It  were  unhand- 
some in  me  to  permit  a  third  person  nn- 
perfluously  to  entertain  yon  nnder  what, 
for  the  time  being,  is  my  own  roof." 

These  words  came  ttom  the  wise  man 
in  the  most  graciously  bland  and  flowing 
tones.  As  he  ended,  he  made  a  sort  of 
conciliatory  half  bow  towards  Israel. 

Charmed  with  his  condescending  afb- 
bility,  Israel,  without  another  word,  suf- 
fered him  to  march  from  the  room,  bot- 
tles and  all.  Not  till  the  first  impression 
of  the  venerable  envoy's  suavity  nad  left 
him,  did  Israel  begin  to  surmise  themUd 
superiority  of  successfbl  strategy  which 
lurked  beneath  this  highly  ingratiating 
idr. 

"Ah,'*  pondered  Israel,  sitting  gloom- 
ily befbre  the  rifled  mantel,  with  the 
empty  tumbler  and  tea-spoon  in  his  hand, 
"its  sad  business  to  have  a  Doctor 
Franklin  lodging  in  the  next  room.  I 
wonder  if  he  sees  to  aU  the  boarders 
this  way.  How  the  0-t-a-r-d  merchants 
must  hate  him,  and  the  pastry-cooks  too. 
I  wish  I  had  a  good  pie  to  pass  the  time. 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  make  pumpkin 
pies  in  Paris  ?  So,  Fve  got  to  stay  in 
this  room  all  the  time.  Somehow  Fm 
bound  to  be  a  prisoner,  one  way  or  an- 
other. Never  mind,  Fm  an  ambassador. 
That's  satisfaction.  Hark  I  The  Doctor 
again. — Oome  in." 

No  venerable  doctor;  but  in  tripped  a 
young  French  lass,  bloom  on  her  cheek, 

gink  ribbons  in  her  cap,  liveliness  in  aU 
er  air,  grace  in  the  very  tips  of  her  el- 
bows. The  most  bewitching  little  cham- 
bermaid in  Paris.  All  art,  but  the  pio- 
ture  of  artlessness. 

"  Monsieur  1  pardon!" 

"  Oh,  I  pardong  ye  freely,"  «dd  Israel. 
"  Oome  to  call  on  the  Ambassador  ?" 

"  Monsieur,  is  de— de — ^"  but,  breaking 
down  at  the  very  threshold  in  her  Eng- 
lish, she  poured  out  a  long  ribbon  of 
sparkling  French,  the  pxu*pose  of  which 
was  to  convey  a  profusion  of  fine  com- 
pliments to  Uie  stranger,  with  many  ten- 
der inquiries  as  to  whether  he  was  com- 
fortably roomed,  and  whether  there 
might  not  be  something,  however  tri- 
fling, wanting  to  his  complete  accomoda- 
tion. But  Israel  understood  nothing,  at 
the  time,  but  the  exceeding  grace,  and 
trim,  bewitchmg  figure  of  the  girl. 

She  stood  eyeing  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  with  a  look  of  pretty  thea- 
trical despair ;  and,  after  vaguely  linger- 


ing a  while,  with  another  shower  of 
incomprehensible  compliments  and  apo- 
logies, tripped  like  a  fadry  from  the 
chamber.  Directly  she  was  gone,  Israel 
pondered  upon  a  singular  glance  of  the 
ffirl.  .  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had,  by 
his  reception,  in  some  way,  unaccounta- 
bly disappointed  his  beautiful  visitor.  It 
struck  him  very  strangely  that  she  had 
entered  all  sweetness  and  friendliness, 
but  had  retired  as  if  slighted,  with  a  sort 
of  disdainful  and  sarcastic  levity,  all  the 
more  stinging  from  its  apparent  polite- 
ness. 

Not  long  had  she  disappeared,  when  a 
noise  in  the  passage  apprised  him  that, 
in  her  hurried  retreat,  the  girl  must 
have  stumbled  against  something.  The 
next  moment,  he  heard  a  chair  scraping 
in  the  acHacent  apartment,  and  there  was 
another  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  man  of  wisdom  this  time. 
"My  honest  friend,  did  yon  not  have 
a  visitor,  just  now  t" 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  a  very  pretty  girl  called 
upon  me." 

"  Well,  I  just  stopped  in  to  tell  you  of 
another  strange  custom  of  Paris,  lliat 
girl  is  the  chambermaid;  but  she  does 
not  confine  herself  altogether  to  one  vo- 
cation. You  must  beware  of  tiie  cham- 
bermaids of  Paris,  my  honest  friend. 
Shall  I  tell  the  gu-1,  from  you^  that,  un- 
willing to  give  her  the  fatigue  of  going 
up  and  down  so  many  flights  of  stairs, 
you  will,  for  the  future  waive  her  visits 
of  ceremony  ?" 

"  Why,  Doctor  Franklin,  she  is  a  very 
sweet  little  girl." 

"I  know  it,  my  honest  friend;  the 
sweeter,  the  more  dangerous.  Araonic 
is  sweeter  than  sugar.  I  know  you  aie 
a  very  sensible  young  man;  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  an  artful  Aounonite ;  and 
so,  I  think  I  had  better  convey  your 
message  to  the  girl  forthwith." 

So  saying,  the  sage  withdrew,  leaving 
Israel  once  more  gloomily  seated  before 
the  rifled  mantel,  whose  mirror  was  not 
again  to  reflect  the  form  of  the  charming 
chambermaid. 

"  Every  time  he  comes  in  he  robs  me," 
soliloquised  Israel,  dolefully;  "with  an 
air  all  the  time,  too,  as  if  he  were  making 
me  presents.  If  he  thinks  me  such  a 
very  sensible  young  man,  why  not  let  me 
take  care  of  myself?" 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Israel  light- 
ing the  wax  oanme,  proceeded  to  rcMin 
his  Guide-book. 

"  This  is  poor  sight-seeing,"  muttered 
he,  at  last,  "sitting  here  aU  by  myself. 
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with  00  company  but  an  empty  tumbler, 
reading  about  the  floe  thii^  in  Parid^ 
and  If  myself,  a  prisoner  in  Paris.  I 
wish  something  extraordinary  would 
tnm  op  now;  for  instance,  a  roan  oome 
in  and  give  me  ten  thoudand  ponods. 
Bat  here's  ^  Poor  Richard  -/  I  am  a  poor 
fellow  myself;  eo  let's  see  what  comfort 
he  has  for  a  comrade.'* 

Opening  the  little  pamphlet,  at  ran- 
dom, Israefs  eyes  fell  on  the  following 
pas.«age8 :  he  read  them  alood— * 

*^  ^So  what  eignifiee  waiting  and  hoping 
for  better  timee  t  We  may  make  theee 
timet  better^  if  tee  beetir  oureehee.  In- 
duetry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lines 
upon  hope  will  die  fasting,  as  Poor  Riehr 
ard  says.  There  are  no  gains,  without 
pains.  Then  help  hands,  for  I  haoe  no 
lands,  as  Poor  Kiehard  says.^  Oh  con- 
fonnd  all  this  wisdom!  It's  a  sort  of 
insulting  to  talk  wisdom  to  a  man  like 
me.  It's  wisdom  that's  cheap,  and  it's 
fortnne  that's  dear.  That  ain't  in  Poor 
Richard ;  hot  it  ought  to  be,"  concluded 
Israel,  suddenly  mamming  down  the 
pamphlet. 

He  walked  across  the  room,  looked  at 
the  artificial  flowers,  and  the  rose-color- 
ed soap,  and  again  went  to  the  table  and 
took  up  the  two  books. 

"  So  here  is  the  *  Way  to  Wealth,'  and 
here  is  the  'Guide  to  Paris.'  Wojider 
now  whether  Paris  lies  on  the  Way  to 
Wealth  ?  if  so,  I  am  on  the  road.  More 
likely  though,  it's  a  parting-of-the-ways. 
I  shouldo't  be  surnrised  if  the  Doctor 
meant  something  sly  by  putting  theee 
tW6  books  in  my  hand.  Somehow,  the 
old  gentleman  has  an  amazing  sly  look — 
a  sort  of  wild  slyness — about  him,  seems 
to  me.  His  wisdom  seems  a  sort  of  sly, 
too.  But  all  in  honor,  though.  I  ra- 
ther think  he*s  one  of  those  old  gentle- 
men who  M&y  a  yast  deal  of  sense;  but 
hint  a  world  more.  Depend  upon  it, 
lie's  sly,  sly,  sly.  Ah,  what's  this  Poor 
Richard  says:  *Ood  helps  them  that 
help  themselves.'  Let's  consider  that. 
Poor  Richard  ain't  a  Danker,  that's  cer- 
tain, thoagh  he  has  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
^GKxl  helps  them  that  help  themselves.' 
Ill  Just  mark  that  saw,  and  leave  the 
pamphlet  open  to  refer  to  again. — Ah  1" 

At  ttiis  point,  the  Doctor  knocked, 
anmrnoning  Israel  to  his  own  apartment. 
Here,  after  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  a 
little  toa^t,  the  two  had  a  long,  familiar 
talk  together ;  during  which,  Israel  was 
delighted  with  the  unpretending  talka- 
tiveness, oerene  insight,  and  benign  amia- 
bility ot  the  sage.    But,  for  all  this,  he 
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could  hardly  forgive  him  tot  the  Oologoe 
and  Otard  depr^ations. 

Discovering  that,  in  early  life,  Israel 
had  been  employed  on  a  farm,  tlie  man 
of  wisdom  at  length  turned  the  conver- 
sation in  that  direction;  among  otl^er 
things  mentioning  to  his  guest  a  plan  of 
his  (the  Doctor's)  for  yoking  oxen,  wiUi 
a  yoke  to  go  by  a  ^riog  instead  of  a 
bolt ;  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  opera- 
tion of  hitching  on  the  team  to  the  cart. 
Israel  was  Very  much  struck  with  the 
improvement ;  and  thought  that,  if  he 
were  home,  upon  his  mountains,  he 
would  immediately  introduce  it  among 
the  farmers* 
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About  half-past  tea  o'clock,  as  they 
were  thus  con versiog,  Israel's  acquain- 
tance, the  pretty  chambermaid,  rapped 
at  the  door,  saying,  with  a  titter,  that  a 
very  rude  gentleman  in  the  passage  of 
the  court,  desired  to  see  Doctor  Frank- 
lin. 

**  A  very  rude  gentleman  9"  repeated 
the  wise  man  in  irench,  narrowly  look- 
ing at  the. girl,  ^^  that  means,  a  very  flue 
gentleman  who  has  just  paid  you  some 
energetic  compliment.  But  let  him 
oome  up,  my  girl,"  he  added  patriarchi- 
oally. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  swift  coquettish 
step  was  heard,  followed,  as  if  in  chase, 
by  a  sharp  and  manly  one.    The  door 
opened.    Israel  was  sitting  so  that,  ac- 
cidentally his  eye    pierced  the  crevice 
made.bylhe  opening  of  the  door,  which, . 
like  a  theatrical  screen,  stood  for  a  mo-  • 
ment,  between  Doctor  Franklin,  and  the 
Just  entering  visitor.    And  behind  that 
screen,  through  the  crack,  Israel  caught 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  a  little  bit  of 
by-play  between  the  pretty  chambermaid  i 
and  the  stranger.    The  vivacioas  nymph ) 
appeared  to  have  affectedly  run  from  i 
him  on  the  stair»-^onbtle8s  in  freakish  • 
return  for  some  liberal  advaucjM — ^bnt: 
had  suffered  herself  to  be  overtaken  at 
last  ere  too  late ;  and  on  the  instant  brael  \ 
caaght  sight  of  her,  was  with  an  insin-  - 
cere  air  of  rosy  resentment,  receiving  a  i 
roguish  pinch  on  the  arm,  and  a  stiUt^ 
more  roguish  salute  on  tibe  cheek. 

The  next  instant  both  disappeared  from  * 
the  range  of  the  crevice;  the  girl  de- 
parting  whence  she  had  come ;  tl»e  stran- 
ger— transiently  invisible  as  he  advanced  \ 
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behind  the  door,— entering  the  room. 
When  Israel  now  perceived  him  again, 
he  seemed,  while  momentarily  hidden, 
to  hare  undergone  a  complete  transform 
mation. 

He  was  a  rather  small,  elastic,  swarthy 
man,  with  an  a3pect  as  of  a  disinherited 
Indian  Chief  in  European  clothes.  An 
nnvanqnishable  enthusiasm,  intensified 
to  perfect  'sobriety,  couched  in  his 
sayage,  self-possessed  eye.  He  was  ele* 
gantly  and  somewhat  extravagantly 
dressed  as  a  civilian ;  he  carried  himself 
with  a  rustic,  barbaric  Jauntiness, 
strangely  dashed  with  a  superinduced 
touch  of  the  Parisian  iaUm,  His  tawny 
cheek,  like  a  date,  spoke  of  the  tropic. 
A  wonderful  atmospnere  of  proud  friend- 
lessness  and  scornfhl  isolation  invested 
him.  Yet  was  there  a  bit  of  the  poet 
as  well  as  the  outlaw  in  him,  too.  A 
cool  solemnity  of  intrepidity  sat  on  his 
lip.  He  looked  like  one  who  of  purpose 
sought  out  harm^s  way.  He  looked  like 
one  who  never  had  been,  -  and  never 
would  be,  a  subordinate. 

Israel  thought  to  himself  that  seldom 
before  had  he  seen  such  a  being.  Though 
dressed  &-la-mode,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  civilized. 

So  absorbed  was  our  adventurer  by  the 

person  of  the  stranger,  that  a  few  mo« 

ments  passed  ere  he  began  to  be  aware 

<  of  the  circumstance,  that  Dr,  fVankHn 

.  and  this  new  visitor  having  saluted  aa 

•  old  acquaintances,  were  now  sitting  in 
earnest  tionversation  together. 

*^  Do  as  you  please ;  but  I  will  not  bide 
a  suitor  much  longer,"  said  the  stranger 
in  bitterness.  *^  Congress  gave  me  to 
understand  that,  upon  my  arrival  here, 
I  should  be  given  immediate  command  of 
the  Indien;  and  now,  for  no  earthly 
reason  that  I  can  see,  you  Commission- 

.  ers  have  presented  her,  fresh  from  the 
stocks  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  King  of 
fVance,  and  not  to  me.  What  does  the 
King  of  France  with  such  a  frigate  ? 

.  And  what  can  I  not  do  with  her  ?    Give 
me  back  the  ^^  Indien,"  and  in  less  than 
one  month,  you  shall  hear  glorious  or 
&tal  news  of  Paul  Jones." 
**  Come,  come.  Captain,"  said  Doctor 

.  Franklin,  soothingly,  "tell  me  now,  what 

would  you  do  with  her,  if  you  had  her  ?" 

'*•  1  would  teach  the  British  that  Paul 

-  Jones,  though  born  in  Britain,  is  no  sub- 

.  ject  to  the  British  King,  but  an  untram- 
melled citizen  and  sailor  of  the  universe ; 
and  I  would  teach  them,  too,  that  if 
they  ruthlessly  ravage  the   American 

•  coasts  their  own  coasts  are  vulnerable  as 


NewJSolland's.  Give  me  the  Indien^ 
and  I  will  rain  down  on  wicked  England 
like  fire  on  Sodom." 

These  words  of  bravado  were  not 
spoken  in  tlie  tone  of  a  bravo,  but  a  pro- 
phet. Erect  upon  his  chair,  like  an  Iro- 
quois, the  speaker^s  look  was  like  that 
of  an  unflickering  torch. 

His  air  seemed  slightly  to  disturb  the 
old  sage's  philosophic  repose,  who,  while 
not  seeking  to  disguise  his  admiration  of 
the  unmistakable  spirit  of  tlie  man,  seem- 
ed but  illy  to  relish  his  apparent  mea- 
sureless boasting. 

As  if  both  to  change  the  subject  a  lit- 
tle, as  well  as  put  his  visitor  in  better 
mood — ^though  indeed  it  might  have 
been  but  covertly  to  play  with  his  enthu- 
siasm— ^the  man  of  wisdom  now  drew 
his  chair  confidentially  nearer  to  the 
stranser^s,  and  putting  one  hand  in  a  very 
friendly,  conciliatory  way  upon  his  visi- 
tor's knee,  and  rubbing  it  gently  to  and 
fro  there,  much  as  a  lion-tamer  might 
soothingly  manipulate  the  aggravated 
king  of  beasts,  said  in  a  winning  man- 
ner:— *^  Never  mind  at  present.  Captain, 
about  the  ^  Indien^  affair.  Let  that 
sleep  a  moment.  See  now,  the  Jerse^j 
privateers  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
by  intercepting  our  supplies.  It  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  that  if  yon  had  a 
small  vessel — say,  even  your  present  ship, 
the  ^AmphitriteJ — then,  by  your  sin- 
gukr  bravery,  you  might  render  great 
service,  by  following  those  privateers 
where  larger  ships  durst  not  venture  their 
bottoms ;  or,  if  but  supported  by  some 
frigates  fh>m  Brest  at  a  proper  dbtance, 
might  draw  them  out,  so  that  the  larger 
vessels  could  capture  them." 

*^ Decoy-duck  to  French  Ungates! — 
Yerv  dignified  office,  truly  I"  hissed 
Paul  in  a  fiery  rage.  ^*  Doctor  Franklin, 
whatever  Paul  Jones  does  for  the  cause 
of  America,  it  must  be  done  through  un- 
limited orders:  a  separate,  supreme 
command ;  no  leader  and  no  counsellor 
but  himself.  Have  I  not  already  by  my 
services  on  the  American  coast  shown 
that  I  am  well  worthy  all  this?  Why 
then  do  you  seek  to  degrade  me  below 
my  previous  level  f  I  will  mount,  not 
sink.  I  live  but  for  honor  and  gloiy. 
Give  me  then  something  honorable  and 

glorious  to  do,  and  something  famoua  to 
o  it  with.  Give  me  the  Jndien/* 
The  man  of  wisdom  slowly  shook  hia 
head.  '^Everything  is  lost  through  this 
shillyshallying,  timidity  called  prudence^" 
cried  Paul  Jones,  starting  to  his  feet; 
"  to  be  effectual,  war  should  be  carried  on 
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like  a  monsoon ;  one  changel^  deter- 
mination of  every  particle  towards  the 
one  analterable  aim.  But  in  vacillating 
Goanciis,  statesmen  idle  about  like  the 
cats*  paws  in  calms.  My  God,  why  was 
I  not  bom  a  Czar  r* 

"A  Nor- wester  rather.  Gome,  come, 
Captiun,"  added  the  sage,  "sit  down; 
we  have  a  third  person  present,  yon  see," 
— pointing  towards  Israel,  who  sat  rapt 
at  the  volcanic  spirit  of  the  stranger. 

Panl  slightly  started,  and'  turned  in- 
qniringly  npon  Israel,  who,  equally 
owing  to  Paufs  own  earnestness  of  dis- 
course, and  IsraeFs  motionless  bearing 
— ^had  thus  far  remained  undiscovered. 

"  Never  fear,  Captain/^  said  the  sage, 
^^  this  man  is  true  blue ;  a  secret  conrier, 
and  an  American  born.  He  is  an  escap- 
ed prisoner  of  war." 

^'  All,  captured  in  a  ship  ?"  asked  Panl 
eagerly  ;-^*^  what  sbi  p  ?  None  of  mine  1 
Paul  Jones  never  was  captured." 

^  No,  sir,  in  the  brigantine  Washington, 
out  of  Boston,"  replied  Israel ;  ^^  We 
were  cruising  to  cat  off  supplies  to  the 
English." 

**Did  yonr  shipmates  talk  much  of 
me  ?"  demanded  Paul,  with  a  look  as  of 
a  parading  Sioux  demanding  homage  to 
his  gew-gaws ;  "  what  did  they  say  of 
PanlJones?" 

^'  I  never  heard  the  name  before  this 
evening,"  said  Israel.   . 

"What?  Ah— brigantine  Washing- 
ton— ^let  me  see ;  that  was  before  I  had 
outwitted  the  Soleby  frigate,  fought  the 
Milford,  and  captured  the  Mellish  and 
the  rest  off  Louisbergh.  Ton  were  long 
before  the  news,  my  lad,"  he  added  with 
a  sort  of  compassionate  air. 

"  Our  friend  here  gave  you  a  rather 
blunt  answer,"  said  the  wi:^e  maa,  sage- 
ly mischiievous,  and  addressing  Paul. 

"Yes.  And  I  like  him  for  it.  My 
man,  will  yon  go  a  cruise  with  Paul 
Jones?  Ton  fellows,  so  blunt  with  the 
tongue,  are  apt  to  be  sharp  with  the 
steel.  Gome,  my  lad,  return  with  me  to 
Brest.    I  go  in  a  few  days." 

Fired  by  the  contagious  spirit  of  Panl, 
Israel,  forgetting  all  about  bis  previous 
desire  to  reach  home,  sparkled  with  re- 
sponse to  the  summons.  But  Doctor 
Franklin  interrupted  him. 

"Our  friend  here,"  said  he  to  the  Cap- 
tain, "is  at  present  engaged  for  very  dif- 
ferent duty." 

Much  other  conversation  followed, 
dnring.which  Paul  Jones  agiun  and  again 
expressed  his  impatience  at  being  unem- 
ployed, and  his  resointion  to  accept  of 


no  employ  unless  It  gave  him  supreme 
authority ;  while^  in  answer  to  all  thia. 
Dr.  Franklin,  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
nncnmpromising  spirit  of  his  guest,  and 
well  knowing  that  however  unpleasant  a 
trait  in  conversation,  or  in  tlie  transac- 
tion of  civil  affairs,  yet  in  war,  this  very 
quality  was  invaluable,  as  projectiles  and 
combustibles,  finally  assured  Paul,  after 
many  complimentary  remarks,  that  he 
would  immediately  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  procure  for  him  some  enter- 
prise which  shonld  come  up  to  his  merits. 

"Thank  you  iov  your  frankness,"  said 
Paul;  "ftttnk  myself,  1  love  to  deal  with 
a  frank  man.  Tou,  Doctor  Franklin, 
are  true,  and  deep;  and  so  yon  are 
frank." 

The  sage  sedately  smiled,  a  queer  in- 
credulity just  lurking  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

"  But  how  about  our  little  scheme  for 
new  modelling  ships-of-war?"  said  the 
Doctor,  shifting  the  subject ;  "  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  our  infant  navy,  if  we 
succeed.  Since  our  last  conversation  on 
that  subject.  Captain,  at  odds  and  ends 
of  time,  I  have  thought  over  the  matter, 
and  have  begun  a  little  skeleton  of  the 
thing  here,  which  I  will  show  you. 
Whenever  one  has  a  new  idea  in  any- 
thing mechanical,  it  is  best  to  clothe  it 
with  a  body  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
yon  can't  improve  so  well  on  ideas,  as 
you  can  on  bodies." 

With  that,  going  to  a  little  drawer,  he 
produced  a  small  basket,  filled  with  .  a 
cnrious  looking  nnfini:»hed  frame-work 
of  wood,  and  several  bits  of  wood  unat- 
taolied.  It  looked  like  a  nnrsery  basket 
containing  broken  odds  and  ends  of  |^ay- 
things. 

"  Now  look  here.  Captain,  thongh  thi 
thing  ia  but  begun  at  prteent,  yet  there  ii 
enough  to  show  that  ^ne'idea  at  least  of 
yours  is  not  feasible." 

Paul  was  all  attention,  as  if  having 
unbounded  confidence  in  whatever  the 
sage  might  suggest;  while  Israel  looked 
on,  quite  as  interested  as  either;  hia 
heart  swelling  with  the  thought  of  being ' 
privy  to  the  consultations  of  two  such 
men;  consultations,  too,  having  ultimate 
reference  to  such  momentous  affairs  as 
the  freeing  of  nations. 

"  If,"  continued  the  Doctor,  taking  up 
some  of  the  loose  bits  and  piling  them 
along  on  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  frame ; 
**  if  the  better  to  shelter  yonr  crew  in  an 
engagement,  you  construct  your  rail  in 
the  manner  proposed — as  Ibus — ^tlien,  by 
the  excessive  weight  of  the  timber,  you 
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"Will  too  mach  inUa-fere  with  the  ship's 
centre  of  gravity.  You  will  hare  that 
too  high." 

^^Bhllast  in  the  hold  in  proportioni"/ 
said  Paul. 

^'  Then  you  will  sink  the  whole  bull 
too  low.  But  here,  to  have  less  smoke 
in  time  of  battle,  especially  on  the  lower 
decks,  yon  proposed  a  new  sort  of  hatch- 
way. But  that  won't  do.  See  here  now, 
I  have  invented  certain  ventilating  pipes 
— tliey  are  to  traverse  the  vessel  thus" — 
laying  some  toilette  pins  aUmg— *^tbe 
current  of  air  to  enter  here  and  be  dis- 
charged there.  What  do  yo»  think  of 
that  ?  But  now  about  the  main  things — 
fast  sailings  driving  little  to  leeward,  and 
drawing  little  water.  Look  now  at  this 
keel.  I  whittled  it  only  night  before 
last,  just  before  going  to  bed.  Do  yon 
see  now  how" — 

•At  this  crisis,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  chambermaid  reappeared, 
announcing  that  two  gentlemen  •  were 
that  moment  crossing  the  court  below  to 
aee  Doctor  Franklin. 

'^  The  Duke  de  Ohartres,  and  Oount 
D'Estang,"  said  the  Doctor,  'Hhey  ap- 
pointed for  last  night  but  did  not  oome. 
Oaptain,  this  has  something  indirectly  to 
do  with  your  aflEair.  Through  the  Duke, 
Oount  D*£stang  has  spoken  to  the  King 
about  the  secret  expedition,  the  design 
of  which  you  first  threw  out.  Gall  early 
to-tnorrow,  and  I  will  inform  you  of  the 
i-esult." 

With  his  tawny  hand  Paul  pulled  out 
his  watch,  a  small,  richly  jewelled  lady's 
watch. 

"  It  is  so  late,  I  will  stay  here  to-night," 
he  said ;  ^^Is  there  a  convenient  room?*' 

"Quick,"  said  the  Doctor,  *Mt  might 
be  ill-advised  of  you  to  be  seen  witli  me 
just  now.  Our  friend  here  will,  let  you 
share  his  chamber.  Quick,  Israel,  and 
show  the  Oaptain  thither." 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them  in  Isra- 
el's apartment,  DiKstor  Franklin's  door 
closed  upon  the  Duke  and  the  Oount 
Leaving  the  latter  to  their  discussion  of 
profound  plans  for  the  timely  befriend- 
uig  of  the  American  cause,  and  the  orip- 
pling  of  the  power  of  £ngtand  on  the 
seas,  let  us  pass  the  night  with  PaulJones 
and  Israel  in  the  neigli  boring  room. 


CHAPTKR  XI. 

PAUL  JCWn  n  A  BBTUIK. 

^^*GoD  iMlpa  them  that  help  them- 
selves.'   That's  a  clincher.    That's  been 


my  experience.  But  I  ncrver  saw  it  in 
words  before.  What  pamphlet  is  this  ? 
*Poor  Richard,'  hey  I" 

Upon  entering  Israel's  room,  Oaptidn 
Paul,  stepping  towards  the  table  and  spy* 
ing  the  open  pamphlet  there,  had  taken 
it  up,  his  eye  being  immediately  attract- 
ed to  the  passage  previously  marked  by 
our  adventurer. 

"  A  rare  old  gentleman  is  ^  Poor  Rich- 
ard,' "  said  Israel  in  response  to  Paul'a 
observations. 

"  So  he  seems,  so  he  seems ;"  answer- 
ed Paul,  his  eye  still  running  over  the 
pamphlet  again ;  "  ^^Xi  ^  ^^^^  Richard' 
reads  very  much  as  Doctor  Franklin 
speaks.^ 

"  He  wrote  it,"  said  Israel. 

"Aye?  Good.  80  it  is,  so  it  is ;  it'9 
the  wi«}e  man  all  over.  I  must  get  me  a 
oopv  of  this,  and  wear  it  around  my 
neck  for  a  charm.  And  now  about  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  I  am  not  going 
to  deprive  you  of  your  bed,  my  mao.  Do 
yon  go  to  bed  and  I  will  doze  in  the 
ohair  here.  Its  good  dozing  in  the  cross- 
trees  " 

"  Why  not  sleep  together,"  said  Is-* 
rael,  "  see,  it  is  a  big  bed.  Or  perliafje 
you  don't  fancy  your  bed-fellow,  Oap- 
tain?" 

"  When,  before  the  ma«t,  I  first  sailed 
out  of  Whitehaven  to  Norway,"  «ud 
Paul,  coolly,  "  I  had  for  hammock-mate 
a  full-blooded  Oongo.  We  had  a  white 
blanket  spread  in  our  hammock.  Everv 
time  1  turned  in  I  found  the  Oongo** 
black  wool  worked  in  with  the  white 
worsted.  By  the  end  of  the  voyage  llie 
Uanket  was  of  a  pepper-and-salt  look, 
like  an  old  man's  turning  head.  So  it's 
not  because  I  am  notional  at  all,  but  be- 
cause I  don't  care  to,  my  lad.  Turn  in 
and  go  to  sdeep.  Let  the  lamp  burn.  I'll 
see  to  it.    There,  go  to  nleep." 

Oomplying  with  what  seemed  as  much 
a  command  as  a  request,  Israel,  though 
in  bed,  could  not  fall  into«luniber,  tor 
thinking  of  the  little  circumstance  that 
this  strange  swarthy  man,  flaming  with 
wild  enterprises,  sat  in  full  suit  in  the 
chair.  He  felt  an  uneasy  misgiving  sen- 
sation, as  if  he  had  retired,  not  only 
without  covering  up  the  fire,  but  leaving 
it  fiercely  burning  with  spitting  faggota 
of  hemlock. 

.  But  his  natural  complaisance  induced 
him  at  least  to  feign  himself  asleep; 
whereupon  Paul,  kying  down  "Poor 
Richard,"  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with- 
drawing his  boots,  began  walking  rapidly 
but  noiselessly  to  and  ih>,  in  his  stock- 
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ingfi,  in  the  BpMioas  room,  wrapped  in 
IndiAD  meditations.  Israel  furtively  eyed 
him  from  beneath  the  coverlid,  and  was 
anew  struck  by  his  aspect,  now  that  Paul 
thought  himself  unwatched.  Stem,  re- 
lentless purposes,  to  be  pursued  to  the 
points  of  adverse  bayonets,  and  the 
muzzles  of  hostile  cannon,  were  expressed 
in  the  now  rigid  lines  of  his  brow.  His 
raffled  right  hand  was  clutched  by  his 
side,  as  if  grasping  a  cutlass.  He  paced 
tlie  room  as  if  advancing  upon  a  fortifi- 
cation. Meantime  a  confused  buzz  of 
discussion  came  from  the  neighboring 
chamber.  AH  else  was  profound  mid- 
night tranquillity.  Presently,  passing 
the  large  mirror  over  the  mantel,  Paul 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  person.  He 
paujted,  grimly  regarding  it,  while  a  dash 
of  pleased  coxcombry  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  otherwise  saviue  satisfaction 
expressed  in  his  face.  But  the  latter 
predominated.  Soon,  rolling  up  his 
sleeve,  with  a  queer  wild  smile,  Paul 
lifted  his  right  arm,  and  stood  thus  for 
an  interval,  eveing  its  image  in  the  gla:$s. 
From  where  he  lay,  Israel  could  not  see 
that,  side  of  the  arm  presented  to  the 
mirror,  but  he  saw  its  reflection,  and 
started  at  perceiving  there,  framed  in  the 
carved  and  gilded  wood,  certain  large 
intertwii^tod  cyphers  covering  the  whole 
inside  of  the  arm,  so  fur  as  exposed,  with 
mysterious  tatooings.  The  design  was 
wholly  unlike  the  fanciful  figures  of 
anchors,  hearts,  and  cables,  sometimes 
decorating  smdl  portions  of  seamen^s 
bodies.  It  was  a  sort  of  tattooing  such 
as  is  seen  only  on  thorough-bred  sav- 
ages— deep  blue,  elaborate,  labyrinthine, 
cabalistic.  Israel  remembered  having 
beheld,  on  one  of  his  early  voyages, 
something  similar  on  the  arm  of  a  New 
2^1and  warrior,  once  met,  fresh  from 
battle,  in  his  native  village.  He  con- 
eluded  that  on  some  similar  early  voyage 
Paul  must  have  undergone  the  manipu- 
lations of  some  pagan  artist 

Covering  his  arm  again  with  his  laced 
coat-sleeve,  Paul  gkuced  ironically  at 
the  hand  of  the  same  arm,  now  again 
half  muffled  in  ruffles,  and  ornamented 
with  several  Parisian  rings.  He  then 
resumed  his  walking  with  a  prowling 
air,  like  one  haunting  an  ambuscade; 
while  a  gleam  of  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing a  character  as  yet  uYifathomed, 
and  hidden  power  to  back  unsuspected 
projects,  irribdiated  his  cold  white  brow, 
which,  owing  to  the  shade  of  his  hat  in 
equatorial  climates,  had  been  left  sur- 


mounting his  swarthy  face,  like  the  snow 
topping  the  Andes. 

So  at  midnight,  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  modern  civilization  was  se- 
cretly trod  by  this  Jaunty  barbarian  in 
broad-cloth;  a  sort  of  prophetical  ghost, 
glimmering  in  anticipation  uptm  the  ad- 
vent of  those  tragic  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  levelled  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  Paris  with  the  blood-thirsty 
ferocitv  of  Borneo ;  showing  that  broach- 
es and.  finger- rings,  not  less  than  nose- 
rings and  tattooing,  are  tokens  of  the 
Cieval  savageness  which  ever  slum- 
in  human  kind,  civilised  or  uncivil- 
ised. 

Israel  slept  not  a  wink  that  night. 
The  troubled  spirit  of  Paul  paced  the 
chamber  till  morning;  when,  copiously 
bathing  himself  at  the  wash-stand,  Paul 
looked  care-free  and  fresh  as  a  day-break 
hawk.  After  a  closeted  consultation 
with  Doctor  Franklin,  he  left  the  phice 
with  a  light  and  dandified  air,  switching 
his  gt»ld-lieaded  cane,  and  throwing  a 
passing  arm  round  all  the  pretty  cham- 
bermaids he  encountered,  kissing  them 
resoundingly,  as  if  saluting  a  frigate.  AH 
barbarians  are  rakes. 


GHAPTEBZIL 


Otf  the  third  day,  as  Israel  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  his  room,  having  re- 
moved his  courier^s  boots,  ifbr  fear  of 
disturbing  the  Doctor,  a  quick  sharp  rap 
at  the  door  announced  the  American  en- 
voy. The  man  of  wisdom  entered,  with 
two  small  wads  of  paper  in  one  hand, 
and  several  crackers  and  a  bit  of  cheese 
in  the  other.  There  was  such  an  elo- 
quent air  of  instantaneous  dispatch  about 
him,  that  Israel  involuntarily  sprang  to 
his  boots,  and,  with  two  vigorous  jerks, 
hauled  them  on,  and  then  seizing  his  hat, 
like  any  bird,  stood  poised  for  his  fiight 
across  the  channel. 

"  Well  done,  my  honest  friend,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  ^^  you  have  the  papers  in 
your  heel,  I  suppose." 

'^  Ah,"  exclaimed  Israel,  perceiving  the 
mild  irony ;  and  in  an  instant  his  boots 
were  off  again ;  when,  without  another 
word,  the  Doctor  toi)k  one  boot,  and  Is- 
rael the  other,  and  forthwith  both  par- 
ties proceeded  to  secrete  the  documents. 

^*  I  think  I  could  improve  the  design," 
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said  the  sage,  as,  notwithstanding  his 
haste,  he  critically  eyed  the  screwing  ap- 
paratus of  the  boot.  "The  vacancy 
should  have  been  in  tlie  standing  part  of 
the  heel,  not  in  the  lid.  It  should  go 
with  a  spring,  too,  for  better  dispatch. 
Y\\  draw  up  a  paper  on  false-heels  one  of 
these  days,  and  send  it  to  a  private  read- 
ing, at  the  Institute.  But  no  time  for  it 
now.  My  honest  friend,  it  is  now  half- 
past  ten  oVlook.  At  half-past  eleven, 
the  diligence  starts  from  the  Place-du- 
Carrousel  for  Galais.  Make  all  haste  till 
you  arrive  at  Brentford.  I  have  a  little 
provender  here  for  you  to  eat  in  the  dili- 
gence, as  you  will  not  have  time  for  a 
regular  meal.  A  day-and-night  courier 
should  never  be  without  a  cracker  in  his 
pocket  Ton  will  probably  leave  Brent- 
ford in  a  day  or  two  after  your  arrival 
there.  Be  wary,  now,  my  good  friend ; 
heed  well,  that,  if  you  are  caught  with 
these  papers  on  British  ground,  you  will 
involve  both  yourself  and  our  Brentford 
friends  in  fiital  calamities.  Kick  no 
man's  box,  never  mind  whose,  in  the 
way.  Mind  your  own  box.  You'  can't 
be  too  cautious^  but  don't  be  too  suspici- 
ous. God  bless  you,  my  honest  friend. 
Gol" 

And,  flinging  the  door  open  for  his 
exit,  the  Doctor  saw  Israel  dart  into  the 
entry,  vigorously  spring  down  the  stairs, 
and  disappear  witii  all  celerity,  across 
the  court  into  the  vaulted  way. 

The  man  of  wisdom  stood  mildly  mo- 
tionless, a  moment,  with  a  look  of  saga- 
cious, humane  meditation  on  his  face,  as 
if  pondering  upon  the  chances  of  the  im- 
portant enterprise :  one  which,  perhap?, 
might  in  the  sequel  affect  the  weal  or 
woe  of  nations  yet  to  come.  Then  sud- 
denly clappinff  his  hand  to  his  capacious 
ooat-pocket,  dragged  out  a  bit  of  cork 
with  some  hens'  feathers,  and  hurrying 
to  his  room,  took  out  his  knife,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  whittle  away  at  a  shuttle-cock 
of  an  original  scientific  construction, 
which,  at  some  prior  time  he  had  pro- 
mised to  send  to  the  young  Dutchess 
D'Abrantes,  that  very  afternoon. 

Safely  reaching  Calius,  at  night,  Israel 
stepped  almost  from  the  diligence  into 
the  packet,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was 
cutting  the  water.  As  on  the  diligence 
be  took  an  out<<ide  and  plebeian  seat,  so, 
with  the  same  secret  motive  of  preserv- 
ing unsuspected  the  character  assumed, 
he  took  a  deck  passage  in  the  packet.  It 
coming  on  to  rain  violently,  he  stole 
down  into  the  forecastle,  dimly  lit  by  a 


solitary  swinging  lamp,  where  were  two 
men  industriously  smoking,  and  filling 
the  narrow  hole  with  soporific  vapors. 
These  induced  strange  drow^ess  in  Is- 
rael, and  he  pondered  how  best  he  might 
indulge  it,  for  a  time,  without  imperilling 
the  precious  documents  in  his  custody. 

But  this  pondering  in  such  soporific 
vapors  had  the  effect  of  those  mathema- 
tical devicefl,  whereby  restless  peoplo 
^cipher  themselves  to  sleep.  His  languid 
head  fell  to  his  breast.  In  another  mo- 
ment, he  drooped  half-length  wt.«e  upon  a 
chest,  his  legs  outstretch^  before  him. 

Presently  he  was  awakened  by  some 
intermeddlement  with  his  feet  Start- 
ing to  his  elbow,  he  saw  one  of  the  two 
men  in  the  act  of  slyly  slipping  off  his 
right  boot,  while  the  left  one,  already  re- 
moved, lay  on  the  floor,  all  ready  against 
the  rascals'  retreat.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  lesson  learned  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
Israel  would  instantly  have  inferred  that 
his  secret  mission  was  known,  and  the 
operator  some  designed  diplomatic  knave 
or  other,  hired  by  the  British  Oabinet, 
thus  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  fume  him  into 
slumber  with  tobacco,  and  then  rifle  him 
of  his  momentous  despatches.  But  as  it 
was,  he  recalled  Doctor  Franklin's  pru- 
dent admonitions  against  the  indulgence 
of  premature  suspicions. 

"Sir,"  said  Israel  very  civilly,  "I  will 
thank  you  for  that  boot  which  lies  on  the 
floor,  and,  if  you  please,  you  can  let  the 
other  stay  where  it  is." 

"  £xouse  me,"  said  the  rascal,  an  ac- 
complished, self-possessed  practitioner  in 
his  thievish  art ;  ^''  I  thought  your  boots 
might  be  pinching  you,  and  only  wished 
to  ease  you  a  little.^ 

"  Much  obliged  to  ye  for  your  kind- 
ness, sir,"  said  Israel ;  "  but  they  don't 
pinch  me  at  all.  I  suppose,  though,  you 
think  that  they  wouldn't  pinch  you 
either;  your  foot  looks  rather  small. 
Were  you  going  to  try  'em  on,  just  to  see 
how  they  fltted?" 

"No,"  said  the  fellow,  with  sancti- 
monious seriousness;  "but  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  try  them  on, 
when  we  get  to  Dover.  I  couldn't  try 
them  well  walking  on  this  tipsy  oraft^s 
deck,  you  know." 

"No,"  answered  Israel,  "and  the 
beach  at  Dover  ain't  very  smooth  either. 
I  guess,  upon  second  thought,  you  had 
better  not  try  'em  on  at  aU.  Besides,  I 
am  a  simple  sort  of  a  soul, — eccentric 
they  call  me,— and  don't  like  my  boots  to 
go  out  of  my  sight    Ha  I  ha  1" 
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"  What  ore  yon  knghiog  at  ?"  said  the 
fellow  testily. 

^^Odd  idea!  I  was  Just  lookiog  at 
thofle  Bad  old  patched  boots  there  on 
your  feet,  and  thiokiog  to  myself  what 
leaky  fire-buckets  they  wonld  be  to  pass 
up  a  ladder  on  a  barning  boilding.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  dow  to  swop  my 
new  boots  for  those  old  fire-buoketa, 
would  it  ?" 

"  By  planko!''  cried  the  fellow,  willing 
now  by  a  bold  stroke  to  change  the  sub- 
jeot,  which  was  growing  slightly  annoy- 
ing;  *^  by  plunko,  I  believe  we  are  get- 
ting nigh  l>oTer.    Let's  see." 

And  so  saying,  he  sprang  ud  the  ladder 
to  the  deck.  Upon  Israel  following,  he 
found  tlie  little  craft  half  becalmed,  roll- 
ing on  short  swells  almost  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  channel.  It  was  jnst  before 
the  break  of  the  morning ;  the  air  dear 
and  fine;  the  heavens  spangled  with 
moistly  twinkling  stars.  The  French 
and  £ngli9h  coasts  lay  distinctly  visible 
in  the  strange  starlight;  the  white  clifijs 
of  Dover  resembling  a  long  gabled  block 
of  marble  houses.  Both  shores  showed 
a  loDg  straight  row  of  lamps.  Israel 
seemed  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
crossiog  of  some  wide  stately  street  in 
London.  Presently  a  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  ere  long  our  adventurer  disembarked 
at  his  destined  port,  and  directly  posted 
on  for  Brentford. 

The  foUowing^aftemoon,  having  gain- 
ed unobserved  admittance  into  the  house, 
according*  to  preconcerted  signals,  he 
was  sitting  in  Squire  Woodcock's  closet, 
pulling  off  his  boots  and  delivering  his 
despatches. 

Having  looked  over  the  compressed 
tissuey  sheets,  and  read  a  line  particular- 
ly addressed  to  himself,  the  Squire  turn- 
ing round  upon  Israel,  congratulated  him 
npon  his  successftd  mission;  placed  some 
refreshment  before  him,  and  apprised 
him  that,  owing  to  certain  suspicions 
symptoms  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
(Israel)  must  now  remain  concealed  in 
the  house  for  a  day  or  two,  till  an 
answer  should  be  ready  for  Paris. 

It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  as  was 
somewhere  previously  stated,  of  a  wide 
and  rambling  disorderly  spaciousness, 
built,  for  the  most  part,  of  weather- 
Bt«ned  old  bricks,  in  the  goodly  style 
called  Elizabethan.  As  without,  it  was 
aU  dark  russet  bricks ;  so  within,  it  was 
nothing  but  tawny  oak  panels. 

^^Now,  my  good  fellow, -'  said  the 
Squire,  ^^my  wife  has  a  number  ot  guests, 
who  wander  from/oom  to  room,  having 


the  freedom  of  the  house.  So  I  shall 
have  to  put  you  very  snugly  away,  to 
guard  against  any  chance  of  discovery." 

So  saying,  first  locking  the  door,  he 
touched  a  spring  nigh  the  open  fire-place, 
whereupon  one  of  the  black  sooty  stone 
Jambs  of  the  chinmey  started  ajar,  j  nst  like 
the  marble  gate  of  a  tomb.  Inserting 
one  leg  of  the  heavy  tongs  in  the  cracl^ 
the  Squure  pried  this  cavernous  gate  wide 
open. 

**Why,  Squire  Woodcock,  what  is 
the  matter  .with  your  chimney  ¥"  said 
Israel. 

"Quick,  go  in." 

^^Am  I  to  sweep  the  chimney?"  de- 
manded Israel;  "I  didn't  engage  for 
that." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  this  is  your  hiding-plaoe. 
dome,  move  in." 

"But  where  does  it   go  to.  Squire 
Woodcock  ?    I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it." 
. "  Follow  me.    I'll  show  you." 

Pushing  lus  florid  corpufence  into  the 
mysterious  aperture,  the  elderly  Squire 
led  the  way  up  a  steep  stairs  of  stone, 
hardly  two  teet  in  widtn,  till  they  reach- 
ed a  little  closet,  or  rather  cell,  built  into 
the  masi^ive  main  wail  of  the  manuon, 
and  ventilated  and  dimly  lit  by  two  little 
sloping  slits,  ingeniously  concealed  with- 
out, by  their  forming  the  sculptured 
mouths  of  two  griffins  cut  in  a  great 
stone  tablet  decorating  that  external  part 
of  the  dwelling.  A  mattress  lay  rolled 
up  in  one  corner,  with  a  Jug  of  water,  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  a  wooden  trencher 
containing  cold  roast  beef  and  bread. 

"  And  I  am  to  be  buried  tdive  here?" 
said  Israel,  ruefully  looking  round. 
•  "But  your  resurrection  will  soon  be  at 
hand,"  smiled  the  Squire;  "two  days  at 
the  furthest."  / 

"  Though  to  be  sure  I  was  a  sort  of 
prisoner  in. Paris,  Just  as  I  seem  about  to 
be  made  here,"  said  Israel,  "  yet  Doctor 
Franklin  put  me  in  a  better  Jug  than 
thi;!.  Squire  Woodcock.  It  was  set  out 
with  bouquets  and  a  mirror,  and  other 
flue  things.  Besides,  I  could  step  out 
into  Uie  entry  whenever  I  wanted." 

"  Ah,  but  my  hero,  that  was  in  France, 
and  this  is  in  England.  There  you  were 
in  a  friendly  country :  here  you  are  in 
the  enemy's.  If  you  should  be  discover- 
ed in  my  house,  and  your  connection 
with  me  became  known,  do  you  know 
that  it  would  go  very  hard  with  me; 
very  hard  indeed  ?" 

"  Then  for  your  sake,  I  am  willing  to 
stay  wherever  you  think  best  to  put  me," 
replied  Israel." 
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"Weil  then,  you  say  you  want  bonqneto 
and  a  mirror.  If  those  articles  will  at 
all  help  to  solace  your  seclusion,  I  will 
bring  tnem  to  yon." 

"They  really  would  be  company;  the 
sight  of  my  own  face  particularly." 

"  Stay  here,  then.  I  will  be  back  in 
t«n  minutes." 

In  less  than  that  time,  the  good  old 
Squire  returned,  puffing  and  panting, 
with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers,  and  a 
small  shaving  glass. 

'^  There,"  said  he,  putting  them  down; 
"now  keep  perfectly  quiet;  avoid  making 
any  undue  noise,  and  on  no  account 
descend  the  stairs,  till  I  come  for  you 
again." 

"But  when  will  that  bef"  asked 
Israel. 

"  I  will  try  to  come  twice  each  day 
while  yoji  are  here.  But  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen.  If  I  should 
not  visit  you  till  I  come  to  liberate  you 
•—on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  or 
the  morning  of  £e  third — ^you  must  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  my  good  fellow. 
There  is  plenty  of  food  and  water  to  last 
you.  But  mind,  on  no  account  descend 
the  stone-stairs,  till  I  come  for  you." 

With  that,  bidding  his  guest  adieu,  he 
left  him. 

Israel  stood  glancing  pensively  around 
for  a  time.  By-and-by,  moving  the 
rolled  mattress  under  the  two  air-shts,  he 
xAounted,  to  try  if  aught  were  visible 
beyond.  But  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  very  thin  slice  of  blue  sky  peeping 
through  the  lofty  foliage  of  a  grdat  tree 
planted  near  the  side-portal  of  the  man- 
sion; an  ancient  tree,  coeval  with  the 
ancient  dwelling  it  guarded. 

Sitting  down  on  the  mattress,  Israel 
fell  into  a  reverie. 

Poverty  and  liberty,  or  plenty  and  a 
prison,  seem  to  be  the  two  horns  of  the 
c6nstant  dilemma  of  my  life,  thought  he. 
Let's  look  at  the  prisoner. 

And  taking  up  the  shaving  glass,  he 
surveyed  his  lineaments. 

"  What  a  pity  I  didn't  think  to  ask  for 
raasors  and  soap.  I  want  shaving  very 
badly.  I  shaved  last  in  France.  How 
it  would  pass  the  time  here.  Had  I 
a  comb  now  and  a  razor,  I  might  shave 
and  curl  my  hair,  and  keep  making  a 
continual  toilet  all  through  the  two  days, 
and  look  spruce  as  a  robin  when  I  get 
out  I'll  ask  the  squire  fot  the  things 
this  very  night  when  he  drops  in.  Hark! 
ain't  that  a  sort  of  rumbling  in  the  wall  ? 
I  hope  there  ain't  any  oven  next  door,  if 
so,  I  shall  be  scorch^  out.    Here  I  am, 


JUst  like  a  rat  in  the  wainscot.  I  wish 
there  was  a  low  window  to  look  out  of. 
I  wonder  what  Doctor  Franklin  is  doing 
now,  and  Paul  Jones?  Hark  t  there's  a 
bird  singing  in  the  leaves.  Bell  fur  din- 
ner, that" 

And  for  pastime,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  beef  and  bread,  and  took  a  draught 
of  the  wine  and  water. 

At  last  night  fell.  He  was  left  in  utter 
d^kness.    No  squire. 

After  an  anxious,  sleepless  night,  he 
saw  twj  long  flecks  of  pale  grey  light 
slanted  into  the  cell  from  the  slits,  like 
two  long  spears.  He  rose,  rolled  up  his 
mattress,  got  upon  the  roll,  and  put  his 
mouth  to  one  of  the  griffins  mouths. 
He  gave  a  low,  Inst  audible  whistle,  di- 
recting it  towards  the  foliage  of  the  tree. 
Presently  there  was  a  slight  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  then  one  solitary  chir- 
rup, and  in  three  minutes  a  whole  chorus 
of  melody  burst  upon  his  ear. 

"I've  waked  the  first  bird"  said  he  to 
himself,  with  a  smile,  "  and  he's  waked 
all  the  rest.  Now  Uien  for  breakfast. 
That  over,  I  dare  say  the  squire  will  drop 
in." 

But  the  breakfast  was  over,  and  the 
two  flecks  of  pale  light  had  changed  to 
golden  beams,  and  the  golden  beams 
grew  less  and  less  slanting,  till  they 
straightened  themselves  up  out  of  sight 
altogether.    It  was  noon  and  no  squire. 

He's  gone  a  hunting  before  breakfast, 
and  got  belated,  thought  Israel. 

The  afternoon  shadows  len^ened.  It 
was  sunset ;  no  squire. 

He  must  be  very  busy  trying  some 
sheep-stealer  in  the  hall,  mused  Israel. 
I  hope  he  won't  forget  all  about  me  till 
to-morrow. 

He  waited  and  listened ;  and  listened 
and  waited. 

Another  restless  night;  no  sleep; 
morning  came.  The  second  day  passed 
like  the  first,  and  the  night.  On  the 
third  morning  the  flowers  lay  shrunken 
by  his  side.  Drops  of  wet  oozing  through 
the  air-slits,  fell  dully  on  the  stone  floor. 
He  heard  the  dreary  beatings  of  the  tree's 
leaves  against  the  mouths  of  the  griffins, 
bedashing  them  with  the  spray  of  the 
rain-storm  wi thont  At  intervids  a  burst 
of  thunder  rolled  over  his  head,  and 
lightning  flashing  down  through  the  slit*, 
lit  up  the  cell  with  a  greenish  glare,  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  splashings  and  rattliugs 
of  the  redoubled  rain-storm. 

This  is  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
murmured  Israel  to  himself;  he  siud  he 
would  at  the  furthest  come  to  me  on  tibe 
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inomiiig  of  the  third  daj.  This  is  it 
Patienoe,  he  will  be  here  yet  Morning 
lasts  till  noon. 

Bat  owing  to  the  murkiness  of  the  daj, 
it  was  very  hard  to  tell  wheo  noon  came. 
Israel  refused  to  credit  that  noon  had 
come  and  gone,  till  dosk  set  plainly  in. 
Dreading  he  knew  not  what,  he  found 
himself  buried  in  the  darkueas  of  still 
another  night  However  patient  and 
hopeful  hitherto,  fortitude  now  presently 
left  him.  Suddenly,  as  if  some  conta- 
gions fever  had  seized  him,  he  was  afflict* 
ed  with  strange  enchantments  of  misery, 
undreamed  of  till  now. 

He  had  eaten  all  the  beef,  but  there 
was  bread  and  water  sufficient  to  hist  by 
economy,  for  two  or  three  days  to  come. 
It  was  not  the  pang  of  hunger  then,  but 
a  nightmare  originating  in  his  mysteri- 
ous incarceration,  which  appalled  him. 
All  through  the  long  hours  of  this  pai^ 
tioular  night,  the  sense  of  being  masoned 
np  in  the  wall,  grew,  and  grew,  and 
grew  upon  him,  till  again  and  agun  he 
lifted  himself  convulsively  from  the 
floor;  as  if  vast  blocks  of  stone  had  been 
laid  on  him;  as  if  he  had  been  digging 
a  deep  well,  and  the  stone  work  with 
all  the  excavated  earth  had  caved  in 
upon  him,  where  he  burrowed  ninety 
feet  beneath  the  clover.  In  the  blind 
tomb  of  the  midnight  he  stretched  his 
two  arms  sideways,  and  felt  as  if  coffined 
at  not  being  able  to  extend  them  straight 
out,  on  opposite  sides,  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  cell.  He  seated  himself 
against  one  side  of  the  wall,  crosswise 
with  the  cell,  and  pushed  witli  his  feet 
at  the  opposite  wall.  But  still  mindf^ll 
of  his  promise  in  this  extremity,  he  ut- 
tered no  cry.  He  mutely  raved  in  the 
darkness.  The  delirious  sense  of  the 
absence  of  light  was  soon  added  to 
his  other  delirium  as  to  the  contraction 
of  space.  The  lids  of  his  eyes  burst 
with  impotent  distension.  Then  he 
thought  the  air  itself  was  getting  un- 
bearable. He  stood  up  at  the  griffin 
slits,  pressing  his  lips  fiu-  into  them  till 
he  moulded  his  lips  there,  to  suck  the 
utmost  of  the  open  air  possible. 

And  continiully,  to  heighten  his 
frenzy,  there  recurred  to  him  again  and 
again  wliat  the  Squire  had  told  him  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  cell.  It  seemed  that 
this  part  of  the  old  house,  or  rather  this 
wall  of  it,  was  extremely  ancient,  dating 
far  beyond  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  having 
once  formed  portion  of  a  religious  retreat 
belonging  to  the  Templars.  The  domes- 
tic discipline  of  this  order  was  rigid  and 


merdless  in  the  extreme.  In  a  side  wall 
of  their  second-story  chapel,  horizontal 
and  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  they  had 
an  internal  vacancy  left,  exactly  of  the 
shape  and  average  size  of  a  coffin.  In 
this  place,  from  time  to  time,  inmates 
convicted  of  contumacy  were  confined ; 
but,  strange  to  sav,  not  till  they  were 
penitent  A  small  hole,  of  tlie  girth  of 
one's  wrist,  sunk  like  a  telescope  three 
feet  through  the  masonry  into  the  cell, 
served  at  once  for  ventilation,  and  to 
push  through  food  to  the  prisoner.  This 
hole  opening  into  the  chapel  also  ena- 
bled the  poor  solitaire,  as  intended,  to 
overhear  the  religious  services  at  the 
altar;  and,  without  being  present,  take 
part  in  the  same.  It  was  deemed  a  good 
sign  of  the  state  of  the  sufferer's  soul, 
if  from  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  wall, 
was  heard  the  agonized  groan  of  his 
dismal  response.  This  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  penitent  wail  from  the 
dead ;  because  tne  customs  of  the  order 
ordained,  that  when  any  inmate  should 
be  first  incarcerated  in  the  wall,  he 
should  be  committed  to  it  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  all  the  brethren;  the  cjjief 
reading  the  burial  service  as  the  live 
body  was  sepulchred.  Sometimes  several 
weeks  elapsed  ere  the  disentombment 
The  penitent  being  then  usually  found 
numb  and  congealed  in  all  his  extremi- 
ties, like  one  newly  stricken  with  para- 
lysis. 

This  coffin-cell  of  the  Templars  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  demolition 
of  the  general  edifice,  to  make  way  for 
the  erection  of  the  new,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  enlarged  some- 
what, and  altered,  and  additionally  ven- 
tilated, to  adapt  it  for  a  place  of  con- 
cealment in  times  of  civil  dissension. 

With  this  history  ringing  in  his  solita- 
ry brain,  it  may  readUy  be  conceived 
what  Israers  feelings  must 'have  been. 
Here,  in  this  very  darkness,  centuries 
ago,  hearts,  human  as  his,  had  mildewed 
in  despair;  limbs,  robust  as  his  own,- had 
stiffened  in  immovable  torpor. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  all  the 
prophetic  days  and  years  of  Daniel, 
morning  broke.  The  benevolent  light 
entered  tlie  cell,  soothing  his  frenzy,  as 
if  it  had  been  some  smifing  human  face 
— ^nay,  the  Squire  himself  come  at  lost 
to  redeem  him  from  thrall.  Soon  his 
dumb  ravings  entirely  left  him,  and  gra- 
dually, with  a  sane,  calm  mind,  he  re- 
volved all  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition. 

He  oould  not  be  mistaken;  something 
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fatal  mast  have  be&Uen  his  friend.  Is- 
rael remembered  the  Squire's  hinting, 
that  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  his  clan- 
destine proceedings,  it  wonld  fare  ex- 
tremely hard  wiUi  him.  Israel  was 
forced  to  conclnde  that  this  same  imhap- 
py  discovery  had  been  made;  that  ow- 
ing to  some  untoward  misadventure,  his 
good  friend  had  been  carried  off  a  State- 
prisoner  to  London.  That  prior  to  his 
going,  the  Squire  had  not  apprised  any 
member  of  his  household  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  behind  him  a  prisoner  in 
the  wall ;  this  seemed  evident  from  the 
drcnmstance  that,  thus&r,  no  soul  had 
visited  that  prisoner.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Doubtless,  the  Squire,  hav- 
ing no  opportunity  to  converse  in  pri- 
vate with  his  relatives  or  friends  at  tlie 
moment  of  his  sudden  arrest,  had  been 
forced  to  keep  his  secret,  for  the  present, 
for  fear  of  involving  Israel  in  still  worse 
calamities.  But  would  he  leave  him  to 
perish  piece-meal  in  the  wall  ?  All  sur^ 
mise  was  baffled  in  the  uncoi^jeoturable 
possibilities  of  the  case.  But  some  sort 
of  action  must  speedily  be  determined 
upon.    Israel  woidd  not  additionally  en- 


danger the  Squire,  but  he  could  not  in 
such  uncertainty  consent  to  perish  where 
he  was.  He  resolved  at  all  hazards  ta 
escape :  by  stealth  and  noiselessly,  if  pos- 
sible; by  violence  and  outcry,  if  indis- 
pensable. 

Gliding  out  of  the  cell,  he  descended 
the  stone  stairs,  and  stood  before  the  in- 
terior of  the  jamb.  He  felt  an  immova- 
ble iron  knob ;  but  no  more.  He  groped 
about  gently  for  some  bolt  or  spring. 
When  before  he  bad  passed  througli  the 
passage  with  his  gniae,  he  had  omitted 
to  notice  by  what  precise  mechanism  the 
jamb  was  to  be  opened  from  within,  or 
whether,  indeed,  it  could  at  all  be  open- 
ed except  from  without. 
.  He  was  about  giving  up  the  search  in 
despair,  after  sweeping  with  his  two 
hands  every  spot  of  the  wall-sur&ce 
around  him,  when  chancing  to  turn  his 
whole  body  a  litUe  to  one  side,  ho  heard 
a  creak,  and  saw  a  thin  lance  of  light. 
His  foot  had  unconsolouslypreased  some 
spring  laid  in  the  floor.  The  jamb  was 
igar.  Pushing  it  open,  he  stood  at  liber- 
ty in  the  Squire's  doset. 
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COULD  I  arrest  the  flight  of  Time, 
Revive  the  years  of  yore, 
I  would  not  ask  one  sorrow  less, 

Or  know  one  joy  the  more ; 
Enough  could  I  but  sing  the  songs 
I  should  have  sung  before. 


My  days  and  years  have  silent  been, 

For  all  tbat  I  have  sung: 
Some  dreamy  rhymes  have  dropped  from  me, 

Some  sad  hath  sorrow  wrung ; 
But  nothing  great ;  and  now,  alas! 

I  am  no  longer  young! 

in. 
I  wonld  recall  my  early  dreams. 

But  they  are  dead  to  me : 
As  well  witi)  last  year's  withered  leaves 

Re-clothe  a  this  year's  tree : 
It  is  not  what  I  might  have  been, 

Bat  what  I  yet  may  be  I 


That  thought  alone  avails  me  now, 
And  all  regrets  are  vain ; 

They  seem  to  bring  a  dreamy  bliss, 
But  bring  a  certain  pain  : 

To  him  who  works,  and  only  him, 
The  Past  returns  again  1 
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nUnola,  April,  1854.  f 


Mt  Dsab 


.  .  .  Many  a  time  I  woald  give 
gold  for  the.  companioDship  even  of 
my  dog  Philemns  of  whom  the  Califor- 
nians  rabbed  me.  He  coald  not  converse, 
it  is  trae,  and  yet  his  voice  to  my  ear 
was  more  expressive  than  that  of  most 
of  these  I  hear  around  me ;  for  they  speak 
no  natural  language,  but  a  kind  of  jai^n, 
invented,  I  fully  believe,  in  Babel  at  the 
very  height  of  their  row,  while  he  was 
always  natural,  easy  and  intelligent. 

If  he  were  with  me  now  he  would  Ve 
upon  the  floor  in  the  warm  sunshine  and 
watch  my  writing  with  half-shut  dreamy 
eyes — occasionally  he  would  get  up  and 
pat  his  honest  face  in  my  lap  to  let  me 
know  that  he  was  present,  and  to  be  as* 
Bured  by  a  familiar  pat  that  I  understood 
him  to  be  so,  and  then  go  back  to  a  sun* 
nier  spot  to  sleep  and  dream  again. 

Phu  was  a  wtter  dog,  whose  peculiar 
gift  or  talent  is  to  trace  out  birds  and 
stand  and  mark  them,  until  the  hunter 
comes  up  to  shoot  them  as  thev  rise,  and 
then  to  retrieve  them  for  him.  But 
Phil  was  no  common  one  I  assure  yon. 
Of  Gour^  he  could  scent  a  bird  at  anv 
reasonable  distance,  and  follow  its  trac^ 
through  the  tall  prairie  grass  with  un- 
erring certainty;  could  distinguish  at  once 
the  track  of  a  prairie  chicken  or  a  plover 
from  a  hawk  or  bittern,  and  was  never 
known  to  follow  or  set  the  latter,  or  re- 
trieve them  when  shot,  unless  bidden* 
He  was  a  handsome  dog  too,  with  fine 
hair,  white  and  brown  in  spots ;  with  long 
fringes  upon  his  legs  and  tail ;  a  hazel 
eye,  long  face,  and  head  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  canine  statesman  or  philoso- 
pher. His  soft  silky  ears,  hanging 
smoothly  down,  giving  full  prominence 
to  the  bump  (much  prized  by  hunters 
though  unknown  to  Oombe)  of  prairie- 
chickenetiveness.  Many  a  time  have  I 
taken  down  my  fowling-piece,  slung  on 
my  game-bag,  while  he  was  upsetting 
stool,  chair  and  stand  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  joy  at  seeing  the  well-known  pre- 
parations for  a  hunt.  Then  he  would 
start  and  run  and  bark  at  anything,  or 
nothing,  roll  over  in  the  grass  and  then 
spring  to  his  feet  agaio,  to  entice  me  to 
the  pnurie  or  the  field.  But  all  these 
rude  demonstiations  of  joy  were  stilled 


in  a  moment  when  we  had   reached 

Sound  where  game  might  be  expected, 
e  then  commenced  his  serious  business. 
No  voice  is  now  heard  from  him,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  me  except  to  mark  the 
direction  which  I  take,  but  with  a  steady 
run  he  courses  ziff-zag  across  the  field, 
his  tail  in  continual  motion  with  a  rolling 
swing.  Now  he  stops  suddenly,  pauses 
a  moment  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he 
is  not  mistaken,  and  then  goes  on  less 
rapidly.  He  has  scented  game ;  he  no 
longer  swings  his  tail,  no  longer  pursnei 
a  devious  course,  bat  with  a  steady, 

Suiet  motion,  step  by  step  he  follows  up 
tie  scent  cautiously,  slower  and  slower ; 
and  now  he  stops.  Look  at  him  I  It  were 
worth  a  painter^s  while  to  picture  him, 
though  few  could  do  him  justice.  He 
stands  mute  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
his  right  leg  raised  and  folded  at  the 
knee,  his  taQ  rigid  and  straight  as  an 
iron  bar,  his  body  drawn  forward ;  no 
motion — ^you  scarce  perceive  that  he 
breathes.  But  it  is  dear  that  it  is  not 
the  posture  of  repose.  His  earnest  look, 
his  keen  eye  gazing  intensely  forward  at 
the  spot  where  the  bird  has  cowered,  and 
every  mnsole  held  firmly  to  its  trust.  He 
no  longer  looks  for  his  mtoter  or  heeds 
his  presence,  or  even  hears  his  voice ; 
every  thought,  every  faculty,  every  nerve 
feels  but  one  impulse,  and  obevs  one 
power.    Phil  has  made  a  ^^  point." 

But  it  was  not  for  his  skill  in  hunting 
that  I  most  valued  him.  He  had  that 
talent  in  common  with  his  race;  but  he 
had  others  not  often  found  in  a  set- 
ter. They  all  know  how  to  track  and 
set  birds — ^it  is  part  of  their  natures — 
but  they  rarely  know  aught  more.  They 
can  hunt  birds,  bat  that  is  the  extent  of 
their  capacity.  One  is  often  surprised, 
astonished  even,  at  their  sagacity  in  this 
matter,  while  they  betray  such  extreme 
dulness  in  every  other.  They  are  dogs 
of  one  idea ;  every  other  faculty  seems 
to  be  dwarfed  to  make  a  prodigy  of  this. 
Their  whole  power,  their  whole  intelli- 
gence, seems  concentrated  in  this  one 
point,  and  no  wonder  that  it  is  brilliant; 
but  they  have  no  general  knowledge,  or 
even  the  mind  to  acquire  it.  Bat  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Phil.  He  was  be- 
hind none  of  them  in  this  particular 
branch,  while  he  was  before  them  in 
every  other.     He  had  general  intelli- 
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gence.  He  was  not  a  professor  merely, 
Phil  was  a  philosopher.  He  had  ideas 
not  pertaining  to  his  own  department  of 
bird  bunting. 

Ton  could  tell  him  of  other  things, 
and  he  knew  when  he  nndei^tood  yon ; 
and  be  would  let  yon  know  it,  not  only 
by  doing  what  yon  wished,  bnt  by  his 
looks,  eyes,  everything.  But  I  will  tell 
^ou  one  of  his  doings,  and  yon  can  judge 
if  he  does  not  deserve  my  praise.  But 
I  lind  I  must  do  this,  if  ever,  at  another 
time ;  for  it  will  lead  me  so  far  into  the 
prairie,  where  so  many  things  must  be 
explained  to  enable  you  to  understand 
me,  that  this  already  long  letter  would 
be  extended  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 

Bnt  now,  before  yon  can  fully  under- 
stand the  story  of  Phil,  you  must  have 
some  good  idea  of  a  prairie.  But  how 
to  give  yon  this,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  describing  tliem.  They  are  like  the 
oceany  in  mure  than  one  particular ;  bnt 
in  none  more  than  in  this:  the  utter  im- 
pussibility  of  producing  any  just  impres- 
sion of  them  by  dedcription.  They  in- 
spire feelings  so  unique,  so  distinct  from 
anything  else,  so  powerful,  yet  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  to  defy  description,  while 
they  invite  the  attempt.  Nothing  bnt 
the  ocean  compares  with  the  prairie,  in 
its  impression  on  the  mind;  and  like  the 
ocean,  it  is  impc^ssible  to  tell  in  what  its 
distinctive  character  consists;  unless  it 
be  their  vastness,  the  want  of  anything 
on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and  say  that 
there  the  prairie  or  the  ocean  ends.  I 
think  it  must  be  this ;  fur  every  other 
feature  about  them  I  have  seen  change, 
and  leave  them  the  prairie  still.  I  have 
seen  them,  in  the  mid-winter,  covered 
with  snow;  a  white  waste,  cold  and 
bleak,  ao  white  that  the  sky  looked 
strangely  blue,  almost  black,  above  them, 
shutting  down  on  them  &r,  far  inside 
their  viewless  limits.  Then,  again,,  I 
have  seen  them  covered  witli  green  ver- 
dure, blooming  rich  with  flowers  (not  in 
stinted  patches  like  those  sweet  spots  we 
know  in  childhood,  where  some  opening 
in  the  forest  shade  lets  the  warm  sunlight 
in),  but  by  acres — some  in  curved  belts, 
circling  the  round  knolls;  others  stretoh* 
Ttag  for  miles  along  the  devious  wander- 
ings of  some  watercourse ;  here,  with  red 
flaunting  flowers  crowning  the  hill-top ; 
there,  a  few  yards  of  blue-bells  marking 
some  latent  spring;  and  here,  a  small  stiU 
lake  covered  with  the  white  lotus  float- 
ing on  its  water  so  close  as  to  leave  scant 
room  for  the  Ibis,  with  plumage  white 
as  thevr  flowerets,  to  stand  among  them. 


And  again  I  have  seen  the  prairies, 
when  the  flrst  w interns  frost  fell  upon 
them,  their  green  verdure  changed  to  a 
light  yellow,  almost  white;  the  tall  dry 
grass  lying  flat  and  motionless,  waiting 
the  careless  hand  of  some  hunter,  or  the 
Ughtning^s  flash,  to  give  tliem  to  the 
flames.  The  wild  deer,  no  longer  shelter- 
ed by  the  grass,  standing  out  boldly  on  the 
hill-top,  their  light  forms  of  beauty  back- 
ed by  the  blue  sky,  watching,  for  hours, 
the  verdureless  prairie,  waiting  until  the 
evening^s  friendly  shade  invites  them  far 
away  to  the  burr-oaks  to  feed  upon  the 
acorns.  The  wolf  cowering  beside  the 
small  mound,  raised  by  the  gopher  for  a 
home,  or  .by  the  surveyor's  landmark ; 
or,  conscious  of  discovery,  skulking  awav 
to  seek  some  reedy  marsh,  gazing  back 
aWtimes  with  a  sneaking  look  of  min- 
gled cowardice  and  cruelty.  The  cranes 
stalking  on  the  prairie,  or,  in  wide  cir- 
cles, cleaving  tlie  still  air,  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  large  forms  seem 
dwindled  to  a  speck  scarce  larger  than 
the  golden  plover  that  hurries  by  so 
'  near  on  its  swift  wing. 

And  then  again  I  have  seen  them  on 
fire  when  the  bright  sunlight  dimmed 
the  flames  while  their  smoke  rolled  up 
and  on  over  hill  and  hollow  till  the 
whole  sky  was  darkened.  And  then  I 
have  watched  until  night  came  on  and 
the  whole  scene  was  changed.  The 
pillar  of  cloud  had  become  the  pillar 
of  flre.  There  was  fire  in  every  form, 
from  the  small  torch-light  made  by  the 
tuft  of  slough-grass,  to  acres  fiaming 
fh)m  the  long  blue-joint  on  the  river 
bottom.  FUmes  everywhere,  now 
moving  slowly  on  where  the  sweet  grass 
had  enticed  the  wild  fiock  of  deer  to 
crop  the  herbage  dose,  wliile  the  soft 
night  wind  just  gave  it  life  enough  to 
li(&  up  one  by  one  the  few  scant  leaves 
still  left— now  stopped  by  an  old  Indian 
trail,  until  some  loose  leaf  or  bending 
stem  of  grass  led  it  across  the  track  to 
pursue  its  slow  and  silent  course,  now 
rushing  before  the  wild  west  wind 
with  a  speed  that  outstrips  the  wolf 
and  almost  oveitakes  the  deer ;  with  loud- 
hummed  roar  climbing  the  hill-side  and 
down  the  vfdley  unchecked  by  the  di- 
viding stream,  and  passing  all  barriers 
in  its  fiery  course.  Here  and  there 
staying  its  speed  among  the  short  silk 
grass  that  belts  some  \argQ  cane-marsh, 
while  on  each  side,  like  the  wings  of 
an  army  marching  with  quick  step 
while  the  centre  halts,  it  rushes  on,  sur- 
rounding the  whole  flat,  and  then  cross- 
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log  the  narrow  barrier,  on  every  side 
seizing  the  dry  reeds  and  cane,  and 
gathering  strength  as  they  draw  closer 
the  red  circle  of  their  farces;  going 
up  at  last  in  one  triumphant  flash  of 
flames,  dving  themselves  on  the  last 
conqaerea  spot,  and  leaving  the  eye  free 
amid  the  sodden  gloom,  to  gaze  once 
more  on  the  far  distant  fires,  miles 
away,  skirting  the  farthest  verge  of 
the  horizon  like  day^s  first  bnrst  of 
light. 

And  then,  once  more,  have  I  seen 
them  after  the  fire  Jiad  s^fept  them 
leaving  them  verdoreless  and  black — 90 
black  BA  to  weary  and  pain  the  eye  al- 
most as  did  their  white  dress  in  winter. 

Bat  all  these  changes,  and  more  which 
I  have  seen,  are  bat  so  many  different 
pha?tes  of  the  same  scene,  no  one  of  them, 
or  all  of  them  describe  it ;  it  woald  be  the 
prairie  Mrithoat  them.  Their  vastness, 
their  solitude,  the  sobernera  which  they 
inspire — and  in  this  again  they  resemble 
tlie  ocean,  for  who  ever  saw  one  new  to 
the  scene  langh  on  the  sea-shore?  A 
thonsand  minor  features  make  up  the 
picture  which  woald  tire  in  description, 
and  yet  without  them  all  description  fails 
to  be  correct.  I  will  name  but  two  of 
them ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  its 
covering.  The  first  is  best  described  by 
the  term  rolling  hillocks  or  ridges,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  yards  in  height,  ir- 
regular, with  roand  basins  or  long  troughs 
between  Uiem,  presenting  a  sky  line 
clo:ite]y  resembling  the  ocean  when  a 
strong  wind  has  suddenly  changed  its 
course,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
swells.  And  the  surface  so  described  is 
covered  over,  everywhere  without  a 
sp<it  of  nakea  earth,  with  grass,  and 
ranch  of  it  of  great  growth ;  grass  cover- 
ing acre  after  acre,  mile  after  mile, 
with  one  unvaried  interminable  green. 
This  grass  is  from  two  feet  to  two  yards 
in  height,  varying  with  the  soil  and 
species.  This  refers  to  the  wild  prairie 
away  from  the  cultivated  farms.  Ton 
will  perceive  at  once  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  a  straight  course  across  the 
prairies.  I  have  been  *Most"  more 
times  in  one  year  on  the  pridries,  than 
in  twenty  spent  in  the  wooos  of  Western 
New  Turk  when  in  their  wildest  state. 
Not  two  weeks  since  I  spent  an  hour 
on  the  prairies  within  half  a  mile  of 
home  waiting  fur  the  stars  to  come 
out  to  guide  me.  Some  time  ago  a 
German  woman  came  to  my  place  long 
before  the  sun  was  up  asking  help,  or 
rather  the  help  of  Phil.    Her  little  boy 


had  wandered  and  was  lost.  Yon  know 
what  being  lost  in  the  woodi  means,  but 
for  a  child,  that  is  nothing,  is  Mifety  itself, 
when  compared  with  being  lost  on  the 
prairies.  Two  within  my  knowledge, 
within  as  many  years,  have  wandered ; 
one  fell  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  and  one 
was  never  heard  of  more.  Ton  will  not 
wonder  at  this  when  yon  reflect  on  the 
description  I  have  given  and  shall  give 
yon.  A  child  of  five  years  old  can  see 
oyer  the  grass  only  occasionally,  and  then 
with  no  extensive  view.  There  are  no 
trees  to  guide,  no  fences  to  restrain  their 
steps,  but  foot-paths  enough  to  mislead 
them,  trails  maae  by  Indian  or  buffalo, 
leading  from  one  distant  ford  or  wood- 
land to  another.  And  then  the  sparse 
settlement  makes  every  course  but  the 
right  one  fatal.  These  present  so  many 
dangers  as  to  render  the  night  and  wolf 
superfluous  perils.  I  strove  in  vain  to 
explain  to  tl|e  woman  that  my  dog  was 
not  a  blood-hound  but  a  bird-^og— that 
he  would  follow  no  human  footsteps  but 
my  own,  that  I  feared  he  could  not  be 
made  to  follow  her  boy's  track.  But  she 
could  not  or  would  not  believe  but  that 
Phil  would  follow  and  do  anything  1  told 
him,  and  I  almost  repented  having  said 
anything  to  check  for  a  moment  the  illu- 
sion of  hope  in  the  wretched  mother's 
breast,  i  ou  know  that  it  was  not  said 
to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  going  with 
her;  I  should  of  course  have  gone  with 
her  at  any  fate.  But  she  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  my  dog,  and  had  seen  him 
track,  she  told  me,  the  little  snipe  and 

eover,  whose  whole  foot  was  not  so 
rge  as  one  of  Hanka's  toen;  dnd  with 
true  womanly  tact  she  reminded  me  how 
months  before  she  had  gone  to  show  me 
where  a  wild  turkey  had  crossed  the 
prairie,  and  how  she  had  seen  Phil  take 
up  the  sporr  and  follow  it,  recounting 
with  earnest  interest  all  the  difficulties 
he  had  overcome;  how  the  bird  flew 
over  the  narrow  brook,  leaving  him  no 
track  to  follow;  how  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  stream  to  search  for  it,  and 
then  swam  over  and  scoured  the  prairie 
on  the  other  side  until  he  found  the  track 
once  more.  I  listened  with  an  aching 
heart,  for  I  knew  the  difficulties  far 
better  than  she  could  or  would.  I  was 
soon  ready  to  fullow  her,  and  on  the  way 
she  told  me  that  her  little  boy  had  been 
playing  before  the  door  while  she  went 
to  carry  their  dinner  to  the  men  folks  on 
the  prairie.  Tiiat  when  she  came  back 
he  wa*)  gone;  that  she  ran  over  the 
prairie  to  seek  him,  and  called  him  until 
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the  men  heard  hw  and  came  to  her  help ; 
that  before  nightfall  their  few  neighbours, 
men  and  women,  Joined  them  in  the 
search ;  how  the  dark  night  came  but  no 
child;  how  she  and  her  husband  had 
wandered  throqgh  its  gloom,  caUing  the 
boy,  and  maliiog  noises  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  place,  and  bow  she  had 
left  before  the  first  light  of  morning  to 
come  for  me.  She  told  me  all  this  while 
hurrying  along  at  a  speed  which  tested 
even  a  hunter^s  stride,  fresh  as  I  was  from 
the  night's  rest.  We  reached  her  house 
as  the  first  light  of  the  morning  began  to 
spread  over  the  premises.  It  was  a  small 
board  building,  of  such  size  as  the  boanls' 
length  woald  make,  on  the  very  out  edge 
of  tlie  cultivated  country.  The  sides  of 
the  house  were  banked  up,  except  the 
doorway,  with  coarse  prairie  turf  a  foot 
in  thickness  to  the  bottom  of  the  small 
window,  on  the  south  a  narrow  foot- 
path led  from  the  door  down  a  sloping 
bank  to  a  shallow  weD,  dug  near  the 
slough  at  the  bottom.  A  wagon,  plow, 
and  a  few  more  farming  tools  lay  scatter- 
ed round,  and  in  the  house  a  scanty  sup- 
f>ly  of  household  goods.  At  the  door 
ay  a  nnall  pair  of  wooden  shoes  which 
Hanka  had  thrown  off  while  at  play,  A 
small  but  unfenced  spot  was  cultivated 
near  the  house,  while  north  and  east 
might  be  seen  other  cottages  like  it, 
scHttered  here  and  there  at  wide  inter- 
vals, and  on  the  south  and  west  the 
limitless  prairie,  without  a  tree  or  shrub, 
fiir  as  the  eye  could  see.  But  why  draw 
a  picture  that  will  not  distinguish  this 
cottage  or  spot  from  a  hundred  others  on 
tlie  broad  prairie,  And  now  began  my 
almost  hopeless  task  of  teaching  a  setter, 
in  one  lesson,  the  trade  of  the  blood- 
hound. But  of  the  result,  I  will  tell  yon 
in  a  future  letter. 

I  am  not  certain  where  I  left  off  in  my 
story,  but  think  it  was  while  on  the  way 
home  with  the  woman  who  wanted 
Phil  to  help  her  to  find  her  child. 

We  reached  her  home  just  as  the  sun 
was  lighting  up  the  prairie — not  as  he 
breaks  on  some  hilly  and  wooded  land- 
scape— with  bright  spots  here  and  there, 
as  some  tall  tree  or  hill-side  catches  his 
light  and  gives  glad  warnings  of  his  com- 
ing— ^and  much  less  as  he  tights  up  some 
Alpine  country,  where  on  some  mountain 
top.  Nature,  like  a  monarch,  sits  en- 
tiironed  to  receive  the  earliest  homage 
of  his  golden  beams,  and  thence  to  re- 
flect them  as  her  own  sweet  smile,  to  the 
valleys  beneath  her  feet.    Not  so  does 


the  day  break  on  the  prairies ;  but  with 
a  certain  steady  increase  of  light,  with 
no  sudden  burst  of  brightness  as  llie  sun 
rises  above  the  low  horizon.  And  so  it 
wa^  now.  The  sun  had  Ju^t  risen,  and 
was  stiU  so  low  that  people  passed  be- 
tween my  sight  and  him,  and  for  an  in- 
stant hid  his  red  baU.  People  hastening 
by  foot-paths  from  their  various  homes 
to  look  one  day  more  for  the  lost  boy. 

My  plans  were  soon  laid.  I  threw 
aside  my  hunting  coat,  set  up  my  gun, 
and  taking  some  of  the  boy's  clothing, 
tried  to  make  Phil  understand  what  I 
wished  him  to  do.  He  would  smeU  of 
them  because  I  told  him,  but  without 
interest  or  intelligence,  and  wonld  then 
turn  and  look  at  the  gun  as  if  expecting 
me  to  take  it  up  again.  I  left  it,  how- 
ever, and  called  him  out  of  the  house.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  smell  of  the  small 
wooden  shoes  lying  by  the  door,  though 
this  he  did  of  course. 

The  boy  had  now  been  gcme  some  eigh- 
teen hours  and  no  scent  of  his  footsteps 
could  be  hoped  for  near  the  house,  even 
if  Phil  could  be  made  to  know  that  I 
wanted  him  to  follow  them.  They  had 
searched  the  day  before  the  grounds 
around  the  house,  and  the  foot-paths 
leading  to  the  neighbors.  I  determined, 
therefore,  at  once  to  strike  off  into  the 
prairie.  Phil  followed  me,  looking  wist- 
fully back  at  times,  at  the  house  where 
I  had  left  my  gun.  We  had  left  the  hoase 
a  mile  or  more,  when  calling  Phil,  I  tried 
once  more  to  make  him  understand  my 
object  He  would  smell  of  tlie  little  sock 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  look  wist- 
fully in  my  face,  as  if  to  search  out  my 
meaning.  He  wonld  then  start  off  in 
one  direction,  looking  back  to  see  if  I 
approved  of  that.  I  would  call  him  back 
and  make  him  again  smell  the  chiM's 
sock,  but  it  seemed  useless;  he  would  be 
off  again  another  way,  htoking  back  to 
see  if  that  was  right,  and  being  called 
back  again,  looked  perplexed  and  discou- 
raged, and  walked  slowly  by  my  side. 
The  neighbors  meanwhile  scattered  far 
and  near  in  the  almost  hopeless  search — 
hopeless,  for  the  boy  might  have  wander- 
ed many  miles,  and  we  knew  that  we 
might  pass  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him 
in  the  tall  prairie  grass,  without  know- 
ing he  was  there.  But  the  poor  mother 
dung  to  me  and  Phil,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  however,  for  she  C(mld  not  but  ob- 
serve that  he  was  not  searching  for  her 
lost  treasure.  And  thus  we  wandered  on 
hour  after  weary  hour.  Time  at^er  time 
I  endeavored  to  make  Phil  understand 
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me,  but  in  rain.  Ooce  he  ran  to  me, 
lookinff  bright  and  'glad,  and  when  I 
■bowed  him  theboy^s  stocking  he  eagerly 
took  H  in  his  month  and  walked  proudly, 
with  head  erect,  as  if  to  say  ''now  I  nn- 
derstand  yon  want  me  to  carry  it.''  In 
spite  of  self-control,  my  face  mnst  have 
betrayed  my  disappointment,  for  he 
dropped  his  head  and  tail,*and  slowly 
bronght  me  back  the  sock,  which  I  took, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  caressed  him  and 
walked  slowly  on.  At  length  he  stops 
again,  snofib  the  ground,  looks  pleased, 
hurries  this  way  and  that  to  catch  a 
warmer  scent,  looks  np  with  bright  eyes 
at  me,  then  runs  slowly,  as  nosing  the 
gronnd.  We  follow  him,  and  on  my  part 
for  the  first  time  with  hope,  it  might  be 
he  had  at  last  caught  my  meaning.  But 
then  again  he  might  be  following 
the  track  of  game,  and  this  was  the  most 
natural  supposition.  But  no,  he  is  scent- 
ing up  a  tall  weed,  too  high  for  a  bird  to 
touch ;  it  cannot  be  deer,  for  their  sharp 
hoofs  wonld  have  left  a  print  on  the  sod 
which  would  not  escape  my  eye ;  nor 
wolf,  for  Phil  has  not  the  angry  look,  the 
(glaring  eye,  and  lips  drawn  up  to  show 
his  white  tnsks  ready  for  his  foe,  features 
which  the  wolfs  scent  always  gives  him. 
But  on  he  goes,  scenting  every  tuft  of 
grass,  or  now  unheeded  prairie  flower, 
pausing  at  some,  and  snuffing  a  long  slow 
breath,  with  eyes  half-dosed  lest  light 
should  interfere  with  the  one  sense  on 
which  he  relies.  The  mother  is  close  by 
me,  asking  every  moment  ''Is  ho  track- 
ing Hanka  ?  will  he  find  Hanka  f ''  1  dare 
not  say  yes,  for  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
have  never  seen  him  move  so  after  any 
kind  of  game,  and  I  know  his  varied 
movements  when  pursuing  each.  Bnt 
the  trac^  is  not  warm,  whatever  made  it, 
for  he  stops,  now  turns  ronnd  and  stops 
again,  then  takes  a  wider  circle  and  comes 
rouna  to  the  same  spot  again ;  ''he  is  at 
fault.''  He  makes  another  effort  on  a 
wider  drde  still,  and  is  yet  at  fault  He 
now  gives  one  sharp  cry  of  angry  vex- 
ation, and  then  turns  suddenly  and  re- 
traces his  own  footsteps,  following  at  a 
fast  run  his  back  track,  several  hundred 
yards.  Stops,  scents  the  ground,  catch- 
es the  trail  and  follows  over  the  track 
once  more,  cautious  and  slowly,  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  first  fknlt — and  then 
turns  off  with  cheerful  steps.  He  has 
recovered  the  trail  and  runs  briskly  on, 
bnt  soon  checks  himself  and  turns  half 
round,  as  if  on  second  thought  he  would 
examine  a  weed  he  had  just  passed.  I 
examined  it  too,  and  there,  on  the  dry 


rough  stem  of  the  resin-weed,  hung  a  few 
shreds  of  blue  cotton.  The  mother  saw 
me  looking  at  them  and  ran  forward  and 
seiased  the  precious  relic,  '^  it  was  Han- 
ka's,  I  knew  it  was  Hanka'sl"  I  thought 
so  too,  for  the  color  is  such  as  no  Yankee 
hAs  yet  imitated  with  success.  But  Phil 
has  breathed  on  it  and  she  has  handled 
it,  and  I  cannot  judge  how  long  it  has 
himg  there.  Bnt  sh6  is  calling  her  friends 
to 'come  in.  In  the  meanwhile  Phil 
has  got  the  start  of  us  and  we  huny  on 
to  overtake  him,  but  cautiously  avoid  the 
track  he  follows,  lest  he  might  be  at 
fault  again  and  have  to  retrace  his  steps. 

l£y  last  letter  left  me  with  the  mother 
of  the  lost  boy  and  Phil  striving  to  trace 
the  boy's  footsteps  through  the  tall  grass 

of  the  prairie.    Reflect,  dear ,  on  the 

situation  of  the  boy's  mother — of  the  boy. 
How  intently  she  watched  Phil's  move- 
ments, but  happily  without  the  fear 
which  tronblea  me,  who  could  under- 
stand his  difficulties  far  better  than  she 
could.  But  he  is  going  steadily  on  now, 
not  fast,  and  I  have  much  trouble  tolceep 
the  impatient  mother  from  outstripping 
him,  and  soiling  the  trail.  The  crowd 
gather,  one  by  one,  after  ns  fi^m  the 
prairie. '  Keeping  them  at  a  distance  as 
well  as  might  be,  we  follow  close  by 
Phil,  watching  his  everv  movement 
He's  working  gloriously,  but  on  a  taint 
trail.  He  understands  the  matter  now, 
and  has  all  our  excitement.  With  his 
mouth  open,  lest  the  too  strong  draught 
of  air  through  his  nose  should  blunt  the 
delicacy  of  its  nerves,  he  tracks  for  hours 
the  wanderings  of  that  child.  And  now 
the  last  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the 
tiack  is  removed,  for  just  before  ns,  in 
an  old  BufiSftlo  trail,  is  a  child's  track. 
I  hastilv  put  my  foot  over  it  to  hide  it 
from  the  mother's  sight,  for  fear  her 
eagerness  might  interfere  with  Phil, 
our  only  hope  and  guide.  But  the 
effort  was  vidn,  for  she  noticed  the  move- 
ment, and,  darting  forward,  saw  another 
track.  I  stopped  her  before  she  could 
reach  It,  and  while  -she  is  crying,  almost 
screaming,  '"Tis  Hanka^'s  sporr,  'tisHan- 
ka's  sporr;  mein  kint,  mein  kintl"  I 
examined  with  a  hunter's  eye  and  care 
the  track.  It  is  a  child's  foot-print, 
beantifullv  moulded  in  the  soft  dnst  of 
the  Buffalo  trail.  It  was  made  long  aft«r 
the  sun  w^  up,  and  the  dew  gone,  as  the 
dust  was  dry  when  the  foot  pressed  ir, 
for,  although  smo«ith,  it  has  not  the  oo- 
hecence  of  dust,  pre-^sed  and  dried  after^ 
wards.    The   slightest  breath   disturbs 
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it,  and  the  slowowonxi,  which  has  made 
the  only  trail  acrosB  jt,  has  scaroely 
crawled  ten  yards  beyond  along  the 
Baffzilo  path,  which  it  is  painfully  pnr- 
SDing  with  dnll,  tortuous  movement. 
Tet  it  was  clear  that  for  some  hours  the 
sun  had  shone  upon  that  footmark,  and 
it  might  be  miles  must  be  passed  before 
we  coold  overtake  the  foot  that  made  it, 
unless  stayed  by  sleep  or  exhaustion. 
The  task  was  not  easy,  for  the  boy  had 
taken  the  Buffalo  path.  I  cautioned  the 
crowd  to  keep  back  at  least  a  stone's 
throw,  and  hurried  on  to  oveiiiake  Phil, 
busy  in  that  most  difficult  and  delicate 
operation,  following  a  track  over  dry 
dust.  But  he  was  working  well.  Cheer- 
ful and  confident,  swinging  his  fringed 
tail  around,  with  its  widest'sweep,  dodg- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side  of  the  nar- 
row path  to  catch  the  scent  left  on  the 
green  herbage  at  its  edge,  where  the 
boy's  clothes  or  hands  had  chanced  to 
touch.  P^il  and  his  master  were  both 
excited,  and  the  scene  was  enough  to 
excite  any  one.  There,  on  the  wide 
prairie,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  deep 
blue  sky  above  and  the  green  earth  be- 
neath, bending  alike  to  meet  at  the  hori- 
zon. The  ancient  path  we  were  treading, 
made  long  years  ago  by  the  large  buffalo 
and  the  pursuing  Indian,  both  banished 
now  to  the  Far  West,  withering  before 
the  pale  face  of  their  common  enemy. 
The  trail  now  leading  over  the  low  hill 
tops ;  now  down  their  gentle  slopes  to 
the  low  grounds,  skirtinff  the  marsh,  then 
rising  up  again.  And  then  the  game  we 
were  pursuing — not  to  kill  but  to  save — 
richer  than  the  finest  fur  or  proudest 
antler  that  dwell  on  the  green  deserts ; 
for  it  was  the  dearest  treasure  of  two 
human  hearts,  the  richest  gem  of  a  prai- 
rie home.  But  Phil  has  stopped  by  a 
large  gopher-mound,  near  the  iiill-top, 
where  the  grass  is  shortest,  the  mother 
and  myself  beside  him.  The*  boy  has 
been  on  the  hillock,  doubtless,  to  look 
out  fur  home.  Vain  hope  I  No  sign  of 
human  habitation  or  human  handiwork 
can  be  seen  from  here.  He  had  turned 
round  and  rr^und  upon  it^  but  could 
catoli  no  sight  of  any  particular  object. 
Oampbcll's  last  man  was  scarcely  more 
hopelesiily  alone.  He  had  sat  down  to 
rest  him,  perhaps  to  weep ;  for  I  could 
see  the  print  of  his  heels  half  way 
down  the  small  earthen  hillock.     But 


he  had  left;  and  Phil,  having  snuffed 
fur  many  rods  along  the  trail,  in  vain, 
now  came  running  back,  and  taking  a 
narrow  circle  round  the  hillock  and  re- 
covering the  track,  starts  off  in  a  new 
direction.  Fortunately,  now  the  track 
leads  through  the  green  grass,  and  Phil 
follows  swittly,  so  quioklv  as  to  render 
needless  m^  caution  to  the  crowd ;  for 
we  have  left  them  far  behind,  and  none 
but  the  mother  and  myself  keep  up  with 
Phil.  He  leads  us  down  the  hill  to  a 
small  brook,  where  the  boy  had  gone  to 
drink.  We  could  see  where  his  small  feet 
had  strufirgled  in  the  marsh,  and  where 
he  had  knelt  down,  both  hands  were 
printed  in  the  soft  soil.  From  here,  the 
trail  turned  back  again  towards  the  high 
ground  and  the  distanced  crowd.  But 
now  Phil  stops  a  moment,  and  his  whole 
manner  changes.  He  no  more  noses  the 
ground,  following  the  various  windings 
of  the  trick ;  but,  with  head  erect  and 
neck  stretched  out,  marches  straight  for- 
ward, with  steady  gut  and  gaze.  He 
no  longer  heeds  the  track,  for  he  can 
scent  the  boy  where  he  lies  hid.  I 
noted  the  change  at  once,  and  knew  its 
meaning,  but  dared  not  tell  the  mother. 
She  ob^rved  it  soon,  and  cried  out  that 
Phil  had  left  off  hunting ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant recollecting  to  have  seen  him  re- 
trieve, cried  out  "He  has  found  liiml" 
'*he  has  found  mein  kintP'  and,  rushing 
past  us,  in  an  instant  more,  I  heard  the 
boy's  scream  of  fright,  and  her  w^ild  cry 
of  joy. 

We  were  soon  with  her,  and  Phil 
seemed  almost  disposed  to  dispute  her 
right  to  the  ciiild,  but  joined  ino^t  heart- 
ily in  her  exultation,  leaping  upon  me, 
running  to  the  boy,  as  he  lay  in  his  mo- 
ther's arms,  rubbing  his  nose  on  hij^  face 
and  hands,  then  racing  away  again  to 
greet,  with  boisterous  mirth,  each  new- 
comer to  the  group. 

We  were  now  on  our  way  home, 
laughing  and  shimting,  a  joyous  troop. 
I  led  the  way;  Phil  followed  me  ch>se, 
except  at  tiine*<,  when  he  went  back  to 
look  after  the  boy,  carried  in  the  strong 
men's  armss  by  turns,  with  his  muUier 
watching  beside  him. 

I  left  them  at  the  end  of  three  miles, 
and  struck  across  the  prairie  for  my 
home,  some  five  miles  di:»tant,  and  reach- 
ed it  at  nightfall,  tired  with  my  day's  ad- 
ventures. 
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F'  Wis  the  momiog  after  Helen's  wed- 
ding, and  as  I  stood  in  the  large  par- 
^  lors,  now  so  still  and  breathless,  where 
only  the  eveniDg  before,  merry  words 
and  light  laughter  had  re-eohoed,  I  be- 

gan  for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  Helen 
ad  gone. 

I  uirew  myself  on  a  so&  near  the  oon- 
servatory ;  the  wind,  laden  with  sweet 
perfume,  swept  over  my  oheek  as  I 
pulled  the  cushions  into  shape,  and,  as- 
suming an  easy  position,  prepared  to  in- 
dulge m  a  favorite  amusement  of  mine-- 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  distant 
past,  and  tiie  scenes  of  my  dhildhood 
came  viyidly  before  me. 

I  seemed  to  see  my  own  quiet  home— 
my  gentle  mother  bending  over  her  sew- 
ing, as  she  was  wont  to  do  from  early 
mom  to  the  lato  evening^  ever  cheerful, 
ever  busy  until  she  sickened  and  died. 

That  death-bed  I  How  well  I  remem- 
bered it  I 

Her  last  fond  embrace  and  her  fast 
falling  tears,  as  she  lay  on  the  lowly  bed, 
her  thin  hand  resting  on  the  white  coun- 
terpane, and  the  white  curtains  blowing 
out  gently  into  the  room,  fiinning  her 
pale  cheek. 

Quod  Mrs.  Evans  stood  by  the  bedside 
weepitg  bitterly  and  reiterating  her 
promise  to  follow  the  directions  of  my 
mother  ooncerning  me.  I  only  compre- 
hended that  my  mother  was  to  leave  me, 
and  clung  to  her  hand,  looking  at  her 
wonderingly. 

How  coiild  I  know  that  she  was  to 
die  ?  I  had  seen  her  sick  so  many  times, 
and  knew  so  little  what  death  was  t 

I  watehed  her  as  she  breathed  fainter 
and  fainter,  her  eyes  all  the  while  fixed 
on  me  with  a  loving  expression  that  I 
can  never  forget. 

"Heatenly  Father,"  she  breathed,  "to 
thee  I  commit  my  child."  Her  dasp  of 
my  hand  tightened,  then  relaxed,  and  aU 
was  over.  A^iin  I  thought  of  tiie  time 
when  I  had  first  entered  these  rooms, 
contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  low 
walls  and  simple  ftimiture  of  my  cottage- 
home,  that  I  was  almost  dazzled  and 
knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  the 
lady  dressed  in  silks  and  lacos,  to  whom 
I  was  presented,  or  the  elegances  that 
surrounded  her. 

I  was  half  afraid  of  my  aunt,  till  she 
clasped  me  in  her  warm  embrace,  half 
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smothering  me  in  her  enormous  sleeves 
as  she  pressed  me  in  her  arms. 

I  believe  she  would  have  wept  over 
me,  but  unfortunately,  as  i^e  held  me 
off  to  look  at  me,  my  long  hair  having 
got  entan^ed  in  any  numbw  of  chains 
which  depended  £h>m  her  neck,  my  hor- 
rified expression  was  so  far  removed  from 
anything  pathetic,  that  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  I,  for  my  part,  fdt  more 
inclined  to  cry,  as  my  uncle  who  stood 
by  came  to  the  rescue ;  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  sgLbboib,  I  was  separated  from 
my  aunt  with  the  loss  of  a  little  of  my 
abundant  hair,  and  I  doubt  not  since  I 
have  known  her  better,  of  a  very  pretty 
little  speech  of  welcome  also  which  she 
had  prepared  to  deliver. 

Qood  Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  brought  me 
to  Boston,  was  treated  with  every  possi- 
ble attention,  and  on  parting  with  me 
the  next  day,  as  she  was  to  return  to  her 
home,  assured  me  that  I  "was  in  good 
handa,  for  my  aunt's  folks  was  the  nicest 
folks  that  ever  was." 

I  was  soon  fiiirly  settled,  and  my  sad- 
ness, which  I  had  determmed  never  to 
get  over,  feeling  as  if  any  cessation  of 
grief  denoted  a  lack  of  affection  for  my 
mother,  gradually  vanished  before  the 
bright  smiles  and  merry  chat  of  my  four 
cousins.  The  two  older  ones  having 
finished  their  education,  had  come  out, 
and  parties,  rides  and  other  amusements 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

Maggie,  Helen  and  I  were  still  school- 
girls, but  yet  annt  McLellan  allowed  us 
to  join  occasionally  in  rides,  and  to  make 
our  appearance  at  small  social  parties, 
which  we  enjoyed  most  heartily. 

Our  house  was  always  thronged  with 
company,  and  my  aunt  herself  was  the 
life  of  our  parties  of  pleasure. 

My  unde,  a  studious  and  reserved  man, 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  that  room, 
oared  little  how  his  family  spent  their 
time,  if  they  were  only  happy. 

So  years  passed  on  and  no  shadow 
dimmed  the  sunshine  of  that  happy 
household  till  death  entered. 

My  uncle,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  died. 

My  aunt  was  inconsolable ;  in  fiict,  we 
were  all  overwhelmed  with  grie£  Death 
we  knew  must  come  to  all,  but  we  had 
never  dreamed  that  it  would  come  so 
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soon,  so  suddenly,  and  that  my  uncle,  in 
the  pride  of  maaij  vigor,  mast  go  down 
to  the  narrow  grave. 

We  felt  at  first  as  people  always  do, 
that  we  could  never  he  happy  again. 
We  mourned  for  my  uncle  sincerely,  hut 
yet  two  years  had  hardly  passed  he- 
ibre  the  old  homestead  was  as  gay  as 
ever. 

The  death  of  my  uncle  had  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  we  were  no  longer 
wealthy.  My  aunt^s  large  fortune  Imd 
melted,  no  one  knew  how  or  where,  hut 
it  had  gone.    We  were  poor. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  aunt  would 
have  done,  if  stinging  poverty  had  come 
upon  us ;  for  she  reaBzed  nothing  of  its 
evils,  and  the  announcement  of  the  fact 
of  her  situation  did  not  trouble  her  in 
the  least;  she  was  spared  the  painful 
task  of  endeavoring  to  satisfy  expensive 
habits  with  inadequate  means;  for  an 
old  uncle  of  hers  settled  upon  her  an 
annuity  for  her  lifetime. 

Upon  this,  she  lived  Just  as  ever,  gra- 
tifying every  present  wish,  with  but  one 
thought  for  the  future. 

The  loss  of  her  property  seemed  to 
have  produced  but  one  result:  that  of 
making  her  anxious  to  settle  her  daugh- 
ters well  in  marriage,  and  very  soon  both 
Charlotte  and  Lizzie  were  disposed  of. 
Both  married  wealthy  men — ^both  made 
**  good  matches,"  as  they  are  called. 

This  was  somewhat  to  our  surprise; 
for  Charlotte  had  nothing  but  her  never- 
&iling  good  humor  to  attract ;  for  ^e 
was  positively  plain;  yet  her  husband 
was  considered  one  of  the  "greatest 
catches  "  in  town. 

Lizzie  was  very  talented,  and  had  al- 
ways treated  the  common  herd  as  quite 
beneath  her  notice;  vet  she  married  a 
silly  fellow,  with  nothing  but  his  good 
looks  and  his  wealth  to  recommend  him; 
what  was  stranger  than  all,  she  almost 
adored  him — gave  him  credit  for  all  the 
brilliant  remarks  that  she  made  in  con- 
versation, and  finally  cheated  herself  and 
some  others — ^her  husband  among  the 
number — ^into  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
man  of  fine  mind,  who  had  never  before 
been  appreciated. 

Maggie,  Helen  and  I,  now  being  left, 
soon  found  that  our  only  chance  of  rest- 
ing quietly  depended  on  being,  at  least, 


_  jie  declared  that  she  had  a  decided 
vocation  for  the  life  of  an  old  maid,  and, 
absorbed  in  her  own  pursuits,  scarcely 
thought  of  marriage;  and  when  Mr.  Car- 
roll, a  bachelor  of  good  fortune,  present- 


ed himself  as  a  suitor,  she  resolutely  per- 
sisted in  r^ectinff  all  his  attentions. 

My  aunt  and  he  were  equalltf  deter- 
mined that  she  should  marry  him ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  siege,  the  for- 
tress surrendered. 

Maggie  became  Mrs.  Carrol. 

Hden  and  I  had  ei:\joyed  tolerable 
quiet  during  this  skirmish ;  but  it  was 
now  our  turn. 

As  Helen  was  the  heauty  of  the  family, 
my  aunt  had  decided  that  she  was  to 
make  the  grand  match.  Lideed,  she  had 
admirers  by  scores. 

She  sang  and  danced  with  the  gay 
young  genuemen,  played  whist  and  t^k- 
ed  politics,  or,  what  is  more  strictly 
true,  listened  to  politics,  with  the  elderly 
ones;  was  the  wildest  and  merriest  in 
all  parties  of  pleasure,  the  kindest  in 
sickness,  the  most  benevolent  to  the  poor 
of  all  our  circle ;  and,  with  all  these 
charms,  married  a  poor  minister^  to  Aunt 
McLellan's  infinite  disgust 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  strategy  to 
win  her  consent,  and  not  until  visions  of 
her  daughter,  as  the  wife  of  the  Bight 
Reverend  Bishop  Wilmot,  which  /  con- 
jured up,  as  in  the  ftiture,  had,  from  my 
glowing  representations,  assumed  in  her 
mind  all  the  vividness  of  reality,  did  she 
yield. 

It  was  now  the  dav  after  the  wedding, 
and  Aunt  McLellUn  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  loving  mother,  which  she  really 
was,  to  perfection. 

She  was  in  her  element,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  a  wedding,  from  the 
preparatory  process  of  making  garments 
of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  to  the  last 
embrace  in  the  presence  of  admiring 
friends,  as  the  bnde  left  home  for  the 
wedding  tour  on  which  our  mother  al- 
ways insisted  as  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  union  of  tiie  parties  as  the  words 
spoken  by  the  parson. 

"  Here  am  I,  then,  left  alone,"  I  siud, 
half  aloud,  concluding  mv  long  reverie ; 
and,  starting  up,  I  snatched  my  duster, 
which  had  fallen  from  my  hand  and  be- 
gan to  wipe  some  stray  particles  of  dust 
from  the  polished  rosewood  of  the  [Hano ; 
then  running  my  fingers  over  the  keys, 
I  began  to  sing  a  simple  melody. 

"Very  well  done,  Sibyl,"  sud  my 
aunt,  who  had  entered  the  room  unper- 
oeived, and  now  stood  by  my  side.  "But 
now  come  up  to  my  chamber ;  I  want  to 
tiJk  to  you." 

I  followed  her  to  her  room,  and  took 
my  usual  seat,  a  low  rocking  chair  by 
the  window. 
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A  few  commonplace  observations  fol- 
lowedf  on  the  wedding,  and  I  watched 
for  the  subject  on  which  she  wished  to 
speak.    At  last  it  came. 

"  Did  you  see  Dr.  Ga];ter  last  night?" 
"Dr.  Carter,"  I  mused.  "Really,  I 
saw  so  many  strangers,  I  can  hardly  tell ; 
but  I  dare  say  I  did.  I  think  I  do  re- 
member a  tcdl  dark  man  who  was  rather 
reserved,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as 
Dr.  something,  I  didn't  hear  what ;  you 
kDow  people  always  mumble  overnoiTi^t 
at  an  introduction,  as  if  that  was  a 
very  unimportant  matter.  Well,  what 
of  him  t" 

"  That  I  am  commissioned  to  oflfer  you 
his  heart  and  hand." 

I  could  only  stare,  in  mute  surprise. 
"  To  me  f "  at  last  I  gasped. 

" Tes,  my  dear;  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight."  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laagh- 
ter,  for  suddenly  all  our  conversation 
flashed  upon  me. 

^'  My  dear  Auntie,"  said  I,  "  you  must 
be  joking.  The  only  words  that  we  ex- 
changed were  these :  He  suggested  that 
it  was  a  fine  evening,  to  which  /assent- 
ed. I  remarked  on  the  beauty,  of  the 
bride,  to  which  he  assented. .  I  am  very 
sure  that  this  was  all.  of  our  conversa- 
tion," and  again  I  began  to  laugh. 

"  Laugh,  then,  if.  you  will,  you  sill^ 
drl,"  at  last  interrupted  my  aunt,  evi- 
dently provoked.  ^'It  is  m,  .1  assure 
you ;  and  he  is  a  very  fine  man,  of  whose 
admiration  you  ought  to  be  proud.  He 
is  rat?ier  eccentric." 
*^  So  I  should  think,"  interrupted  I. 
"  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?"  asked  my 
aunt. 

"Whatever  you  choose,  so  that  he 
may  understand  that  I  mean  ti^,"  was 
my  reply. 

"You  are,  certainly,  the  most  pro- 
voking girl  in  the  world  1"  exclaimed 
Aunt  McLellan.  "  To  be  sure,  he  is  not 
ver^  rich ;  but  he  has  a  good  practice, 
which  is  on  the  increase,  and  what  do 
vou  expect! — you,  who  have  neither 
beauty  nor  fortune  to  attract  admirers  ? 
Now,  here  is  a  man,  as  good  a  one  as  I 
could  select  for  my  own  daughter,  a  bet- 
ter husband  than  Helenas  with  all  her 
attractions,  and  yet  you  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  iee  him  even." 

"  Very  well  I  I  will  see  him,"  replied 
I,  and  subsided  into  silence. 

Mv  aunt  rose  and  left  tiie  room  very 
wisely,  and  I  very  foolishly  went  to  a 
mirror  to  see  what  there  was  in  my  ap- 
pearance to  warrant  one's  falling  in  love 
with  me  at  first  sight. 


The  greatest  vanity  would  not  allow 
me  to  think  myself  handsome,  but  I  did 
feel  a  little  flattered,  nevertheless. 

"  I  will  see  this  man,"  I  resolved.  "  He 
must  be  rather  weak,  and  since  he  is  so 
much  in  love,  I  can  treat  him  as  I  please." 
So  I  pleased  myself  with  imagining  the 
cool  dignity  and  grace  of  manner  with 
which  I  would  conduct  myself  during  the 
interview. 

It  came  at  last. 

Dr.  Garter  was  announced. 

As  I  entered  the  parlor,  a  tall  dark 
man  rose  to  meet  me.  He  took  my  hand 
kindly,  but  with  none  of  the  embarrass- 
ment or  ardor  that  I  had  anticipated, 
and  leading  me  to  a  seat,  began  in  a 
calm  and  quiet  manner  to  tell  me  what 
I  already  knew,  that  he  had  been  attract- 
ed to  me  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
his  abrupt  declaration  of  it  His  views 
with  regard  to  so-called  engagements 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
generality  of  people,  he  said.  It  was  his 
idea  that  the  tie  thus  formed  should  not 
be  considered  as  so  binding  that  with- 
drawal from  it  should  be  regarded  as  dis- 
honorable to  either  party.  It  was  the 
only  way,  he  thought,  that  two  people 
could  arrive  at  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other's  character,  which  was 
necessary  to  insure  happiness  in  a  union 
for  life;  and.  when  an  engagement  was 
formed  it  should  be  considered  merely 
that  the  parties  entering  into  it,  having 
been  attracted  to  each  other,  did  so  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  more  of  each 
other.  If  the  result  of  that  knowledge 
was  mutually  pleasing,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  let  either  withdraw,  without  any 
hard  feeling,  content  to  remain  friends, 
if  nothing  more. 

Having  thus  explained  Iiis  views,  he 
asked  me  if  I  were  willing  to  engage 
myself  to  him,  adding  that  his  duties  re- 
quired his  presence  at  home  immediately, 
and  he  must  ask  a  speedy  decision. 

While  he  had  been  talking,  I  had  been 
repeating  to  myself  "Can  this  man  be  in 
love  with  me  ?" 

His  cool  manner  of  making  love,  if  so 
it  might  be  called,  was  quite  different 
from  anything  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed.   But  I  liked  him  nevertheless. 

I  felt  provoked  to  think  I  should  seenj 
so  easily  won,  if  I  consented,  and  I  knew 
too  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  I  must  at  once  say  yea 
or  no. 

"  Yes,"  I  did  not  want  to  say ;  "  No,'' 
still  less.  I  was  conscious  that  I  appear- 
ed to  far  greater  disadvantage  than  he, 
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as  I  sat  looking  at  the  flowers  in  the  car- 
pet, at  my  foot. 

"Have  you  decided?''  asked  the  Doc- 
tor, as  I  looked  up. 

"Yes."  I  replied.       " 

"  And  how  ?"  continued  he,  not  ea- 
gerly, but  as  if  it  were  the  most  common- 
place question  in  tlie  world. 

"Yes,"  again  I  replied,  "and  I  hope 
that  neither  of  us  will  hare  cause  to  re- 
pent ray  hasty  decision." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied  gi'avely,  and 
said  no  more.  Not  a  word  of  tlie  pro- 
testations that  I  had  expected — ^not  a 
word  of  love. 

He  immediately  changed  the  subject 
and  began  talking  of,  I  hardly  know  what, 
but  in  an  easy  unembarrassed  manner, 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

He  then  took  leave  of  me,  saying  that 
he  would  see  me  again  before  he  left, 
which  must  be  on  the  next  day,  and  that 
he  would  write  me  immediately  on  his 
return  home. 

I  was  very  romantic,  and  this  cool  way 
of  wooing  was  not  just  to  my  taste,  but 
after  Dr.  Garter  left  me,  the  oddity  of  the 
thing  struck  me  more  forcibly,  and  I  was 
rather  better  pleased.  His  letters,  which 
were  tolerably  frequent,  were  kind  and 
friendly. 

He  said  little  of  his  prospects  in  life, 
and  remembering  that  my  aunt  had  said 
"  he  was  not  rich,"  I  concluded  that  he 
was  poor. 

This  idea  suited  me,  and  I  used  to 
build  all  sorts  of  air-castles  as  to  how  I 
would  work  for  and  with  him,  in  our 
quiet  little  home.  I  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  him,  and  really  felt 
qnite  anxious  to  begin  a  life  of  toil  for 
his  sake.  A  year  passed  rapidly  away, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  nad  become 
Mrs.  Dr,  Carter. 

I  will  pass  over  all  the  details  of  the 
wedding,  as  my  experience  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  thousands  before 
me. 

We  were  neither  married  in  a  cave,  nor 
on  a  mountain — ^in  a  picture  gallery,  nor 
under  Niagara  Falls. 

All  was  commonplace  in  the  extreme. 
The  same  responses  were  uttered  by  the 
bride  and  groom — the  same  remarks 
made  by  admiring  friends. 

Even  poor  homely  I  was  pronounced 
"a  beautifal  bride,"  and,  if  I  may  credit 
the  same  authorities,  the  groom  "ap- 
peared remarkably  well,"  also. 

Even  my  aunt's  favorite  termination 
to  the  wedding  festivities,  a  wedding 
tour,  was  wanting,  unless  the  journey  of 


fifty  miles  by  railroad,  to  my  new  home 
may  pass  for  that,  for  Dr.  Carter  could 
not  leave  his  duties  for  pleasure. 

I  could  hardly  realize,  as  I  was  whirled 
along  behind  the  snorting  locomotive, 
that  I  had  become  a  wife,  and  when  ] 
stole  a  glance  at  my  husband,  who  sat  by 
my  side  reading  the  Scalpel^  I  oertainlj 
thought  that  he  was  far  from  duly  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  his  newly-ao 
quired  position. 

"  Binghampton  I"  shouted  the  con- 
ductor, popping  his  head  in  at  the  car 
door  and  disappearing  as  suddenly. 

My  husband  rose.  "Here  we  are," 
said  he,  as  he  gathered  up  my  carpet  bag, 
shawl  and  veil,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
d6p6t. 

Away  whizzed  the  panting  steam-en- 
gine, and  I  stood  on  the  plattbrm  by  the 
side  of  the  baggage. 

Presently  the  Doctor  led  me  to  a  car- 
riage, and  a  few  moments'  ride  brought 
us  to  my  new  home. 

I  bad  pictured  to  myself  a  cottagie 
embowered  in  trees,  situated  on  a  sloping 
hill,  as  my  future  home ;  but  no  t  a  stately 
brick  house  stared  me  in  the  £aoe,  and  so 
there  was  an  end  to  my  day-dreams  of 
love  in  a  cottage. 

I  dare  say  I  looked  disappointed,  for  I 
felt  so  on  entering  the  parlors,  where 
nothing  was  wanting  that  money  codd 
procure. 

"  Does  it  not  please  you  f "  asked  my 
husband. 

"  Oh  yes  I"  I  replied,  though  I  told  a 
bit  of  a  story ;  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  I 
added  "  that  I  had  always  thought  physi- 
cians were  poor." 

Dr.  Carter  laughed  and  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  taken  me  from  a  good 
home  without  having  the  means  of  sup- 
plying an  equally  good  one  in  its  place. 
So  there  was  an  end  to  a  seoond  of  my 
day-dreams — that  of  working   for   his 
sake,  of  sacrificing  my  tastes   that  I 
might  minister  to  his,  in  short,  of  be- 
coming a  heroine  in  some  way,  I  hardly 
knew  how. 
I  pleaded  fatigue  and  went  to  my  room. 
The  air  of  comfort  that  it  wore  pro- 
voked me,  and  I  shed  tears  as  my  future 
prospects  rose  before  me. 

I  was  to  settle  down  as  a  respectable 
married  woman — ^nothing  more. 

I,  who  had  imagined  that  my  wedding 
day  was  to  usher  in  a  series  of  unparal- 
leled trials  and  exertions,  trough  whidi 
I  was  to  pass  triumphantly,  "winning  * 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts"  of  people. 
There  had  been  no  romance  in  my  en- 
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gsgement — ^there  was  none  in  store  for 
me. 

Bat   these   heart-rending   reflections 
were  intermpted  by  steps  on  the  stair- 


I  hastily  washed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to 
look  cheerful  when  my  husband  came  in, 
and  really  I  was  astonished  to  find  how 
soon  I  regained  my  composure,  and  how 
soon  I  furgot  in  his  conversation  on 
books  and  authors  as  he  showed  me  his 
extensive  and  well-arranged  library,  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  he  was  rich. 

He  had  just  taken  down  a  copy  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  which  I  hastily 
threw  aside,  declaring  ^Hhat  I  hated 
Young — ^that  there  wasn't  a  word  of 
poetry  in  his  whole  book,  and  that  I 
would  give  more  for  three  of  Byron's 
poorest  lines  than  for  four  hundred 
volumes  of  such  terribly  gloomy  prosaic 
thoughts  put  into  the  blankest  of  blank 
verse,"  to  all  of  which  he  was  listening 
with  a  smile,  when  the  rustle  of  a  silk 
dress  startled  us  both. 

My  husband  sprang  from  my  side  and 
presented  me  to  the  stately  lady,  his 
mother. 

He  had  often  spoken  of  his  mother, 
and  I  had  imaginea  that  she  would  meet 
me  at  the  door,  clasp  me  in  her  warm 
embrace,  calling  me  her  child,  and  pray- 
ing for  my  happiness. 

I  had  often  pictured  to  myself  a  very 
pretty  tableau  of  this  kind,  but  as  I  saw 
nothing  of  her  on  my  arrival,  I  had  con- 
cluded that  she  was  absent 

She  had,  I  judged  from  her  anpear- 
ance,  spent  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
in  making  her  toilette,  and  I  should  as 
soon  have  ventured  to  embrace  Pom- 
pey's  pillar  as  to  dasp  that  stately  dame 
in  my  arms. 

In  fact  she  seemed  as  far  from  expect- 
ing any  such  demonstration.  I  took  her 
offered  hand  and  replied  to  her  comments 
on  the  weather  in  as  polite  and  frigid  a 
tone  as  she  herself  used.  I  knew  at 
once  that  whatever  her  son  might  have 
done,  she  was  far  from  falling  in  love 
with  me  at  first  sight,  and  I  was  equally 
sure  that  my  feelings  towards  her  would 
not  come  under  the  head  of  unrequited 

Tea  was  soon  announced,  and  as  if  I 
were  a  guest,  she  led  the  way  to  the  tea- 
table,  gave  me  a  seat  by  the  side  of  my 
husband,  and  took  her  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 

My  cheeks  flushed  a  little  at  this  sum- 
mary mode  of  disposing  of  me  and  my 
new  dignity. 


I  never  was  ambitious  of  the  duties  of 
presiding  officer  at  any  post,  particularly 
of  the  onerous  ones  devolving  on  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  post  of  honor  at  table,  and 
would  most  willingly  have  resigned  in 
favor  of  Madam  Carter  had  I  been  al- 
lowed the  privilege,  but  I  had  not  even 
the  empty  distinction  of  an  abdication, 
even  if  it  were  a  forced  one,  offered  me. 
I  said  nothing,  however. 

But,  underneath  all  my  mother-in-law's 
scrupulous  politeness  towards  me,  I  dis- 
oovered  the  fBLCt  that  she  was  jealous  of 
me,  and  determined  to  yield  nothing  to 
me. 

^*  If  this  is  a  declaration  of  war,  I  am 
ready,"  thought  I,  as  I  took  very  quietly 
my  cup  of  tea. 

As  weeks  passed,  I  found  that  her  tac- 
tics consisted  principally  in  assuming  a 
patronizing  manner  towards  me. 

She  very  kindly  assumed  the  task  of 
entertaining  the  ladies  who  called  on  me, 
and,  on  their  departure,  informed  me  to 
whom  I  should  pay  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

One  lady  in  particular  she  had  warned 
me  against,  and,  though  not  very  favora- 
bly impressed  by  Mrs.  Bryan  on  her 
first  visit,  as  I  saw  it  annoyed  Madam 
Garter,  I  called  on  her  quite  soon. 

She  returned  my  visit  speedily.  I 
soon  found  that  she  sung  well,  and  very 
readily  complied  with  her  request  that 
we  should  learn  duets  together.  So 
that  we  soon  struck  up  quite  an  intimacy. 

My  husband's  time  was  very  much  oc- 
cupied, and  he  gave  himself  no  concern 
whatever  about  my  acquaintances.  This 
did  not  please  me.  In  fact  I  should  have 
infinitely  preferred  the  most  rigid  surveil- 
lance to  the  cool  indifference  which  he 
displayed. 

I  began  to  imagine  that  he  did  not 
love  me,  and  determined  to  prove  him. 

I  had  imagined  that  where  love  exist- 
ed there  must  be  perfect  sympathy  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  all  their 
varying  moods,  but  when  I  was  moody, 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  when  I  was  gay, 
he  smiled  indeed,  but  that  was  all ;  in 
fact,  he  was  always  the  same,  calm,  cheer- 
ful and  nractical,  and  I  therefore  drew 
the  very  logical  conclusion  from  my  pre- 
mises that  he  did  not  love  me. 

"Will  nothing  rouse  him?"  I  asked 
myself,  and  my  evil  genius  replied,  "if 
you  could  only  make  him  jealous,"  and  I 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment. 

Opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 

Mr.  Canning,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bryan, 
came  to  pay  his  sister  a  visit.    She  in- 
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trodnced  him  at  once  to  me,  and  I  found 
him  both  handsome,  talented  and  agreea- 
ble; he  appeared  to  find  me  equally  in- 
teresting, and  began  to  show  me  oonsi- 
derablo  attention. 

I  enlarged  on  his  attractions,  both  of 
mind  and  person,  to  my  husband — ^he  only 
yawned  in  reply ;  but  my  mother-in-law 
looked  on  his  frequent  visits  with  far 
different  eyes. 

Mr.  Canning  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
Madam  Oarter^s  dislike  to  him,  or  my  dis- 
like to  her,  and,  though  never  ungentle- 
manly,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not 
pay  her  that  marked  deference  which  she 
demanded  of  her  acquaintances. 

She  had  not  as  yet  expressed  her  disap- 
probation of  Mr.  Canning,  as,  in  fact,  she 
could  bring  nothing  positive  against  him. 

One  night,  however,  when  we  had  been 
at  a  party  where  Mr.  Canning  had  been 


as  close  an  attendant  as  my  shadow,  my 
husband  informed  me  that  ne  wished  me 
to  be  less  intimate  both  with  Mrs.  Bryan 
and  her  brother. 

I  replied  "that  I  found  them  both 
agreeable  and  saw  no  reason  for  pursuing 
the  course  that  he  recommended." 

"  They  are  extremely  disagreeable  to 
my  mother,"  said  my  husband.  They  are 
extremely  agreeable  to  your  wi/Js"  retort- 
ed I. 

"  My  mother  declares  that  she  will  not 
go  into  the  room  when  they  visit  here," 
said  he. 

**  A  very  sensible  resolution  on  your 
mother's  part,"  was  my  reply.  "  She  has 
heretofore  been  particularly  careful  to  be 
present  on  such  occasions." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you 
persist  in  retaining  these  people  as  inti- 
mate friends  when  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  your  family  ?" 

"Say,  rather,  to  the  wishes  of  your 
mother,  and  I  reply  yes,  I  recognize  no 
right  that  she  has  to  dictate  from  mere 
caprice,  who  shall  be  my  associates." 

"  But  it  is  no  mere  whim,  Sibyl.  Mrs. 
Bryan  has  always  been  accused  of  im- 
proprieties of  conduct,  to  say  the  least, 
and  her  brother  is  said  to  be  really  un- 
principled." 

"  Nonsense ! "  retorted  I ;  "  some  sewing 
circle  gossip  of  a  few  tattling  old  ladies. 
I  shall  not  give  up  my  friends  for  such 
baseless  rumors." 

"I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  decid- 
edly, that  you  intend  to  pursue  your  own 
course — to  cling  to  these  people." 

'*  Place  your  request  to  give  them  up 
on  its  true  ground,  jealousy^  and  I  might 
answer  differently." 


"Jealousy!"  repeated  my  husband  in 
a  most  contemptuous  tone.  "So  you 
have  imagined  me  jealous.  It  is  no  high 
compliment,  when  the  cause  of  it,  too,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  brainless  puppy,  like 
Canning.  No,  Sibyl,  you  have  much 
mistaken  me.  It  is  my  regard  for  my 
wife  that  leads  me  to  warn  her  against 
two  unprincipled  persons." 

"  Say  in  compliance  with  your  mother^s 
i«W,"  I  replied,  "and  you  will  tell  the 
truth." 

"  As  you  will,"  he  answered  coldly ; 
"  but  I  tell  you  I  will  be  obeyed.  If  you 
cannot  comply  with  a  request,  obey  a 
command.  Drop  these  people  at  once 
and  for  ever." 

"  Is  your  mother  to  be  mistress  here,  or 
am  I  ?"  I  exclaimed  in  a  fit  of  ungovern- 
able passion.  * ^  She  has  domineered  over 
me  till  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  We  hate 
each  other.  We  cannot  breathe  under 
the  same  roof;  either  she  or  I  must  go 
from  it." 

"  And  can  you  ask  me,  Sibyl,  to  turn 
my  mother  from  my  house — she  who 
toiled  early  and  late  to  ^ve  me  the  edu- 
cation which  has  placed  me  where  I  now 
am — that  noble  mother,  who,  by  her 
needle,  gained  subsistence  for  herself  and 
children,  and  shall  I  now  be  the  base 
wretch  to  repay  her  with  ingratitude  ? 
Never  I  never  1" 

"Whatever  she  may  have  done  for 
you,"  I  rejoined,  "  she  has  never,  thank 
Heaven !  done  aught  for  me  that  I  must 
repay  with  $&rvihty.  She  must  be  of  a 
generous  soul,  indeed,  to  require  the  sub- 
jection of  a  slave,  not  only  from  her  son, 
but  from  her  son's  wife.  Bow  before 
her,  if  you  will ;  I  will  neter  do  it." 

My  husband  made  no  reply.  He  pro- 
bably thought  that,  after  a  short  struggle, 
I  should  yield ;  but  no  I  I  was  resolved. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  ride  with  Mr. 
Canning,  as  I  had  before  agreed  to  do ; 
I  was  in  no  mood  to  play  the  agreeable, 
and  he,  to  my  surprise,  construed  my 
silence  and  dejection  into  a  regard  for 
him. 

I  speedily  checked  his  insulting  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  and  bade  him  carry 
me  home. 

I  now  saw  the  wisdom  of  my  hus- 
band's counsel,  but  I  would  not  allow  my 
mother-in-law  to  suppose  that  her  will 
had  been  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I  com- 
menced packing  my  trunk,  and,  having 
ordered  a  carriage,  I  wrote  a  note  for  my 
husband ;  it  ran  thus : 
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'^  It  is  an  old  saying  of  that  old  fashion- 
ed book,  the  Bible,  that  ^  a  man  shall 
leave  &ther  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  bis  wife.'  Ton  have  decided  differ- 
ently. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are 
right.  However  that  may  be,  we  must 
part.  That  yon  may  be  happy  is  the 
wish  of  SiBTL  Oabtsb." 

Thb  I  folded  and  laid  upon  the  table, 
where  it  would  meet  his  eye  on  his  re- 
turn firom  a  professional  visit. 

I  had  just  finished  my  last  duties,  and 
was  expecting  the  carriage  every  mo- 
ment, when  the  door  opened  and  my 
husband  entered. 

He  looked  at  me,  habited  as  I  was  for 
my  journey,  with  no  little  surprise,  but 
said  nothing. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  note ;  he  opened  it, 
read  it  delibe^tely,  and  laid  it  down 
again.  J 

^^  Is  this^^^eed  your  final  resolution  t" 
he  asked. 

"  It  is,"  was  my  reply. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
known  his  feelings,  but  his  countenance 
was  impenetrable. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Any  settlement  that  you  may  pro- 
pose, through  your  lawyer,  shall  receive 
immediate  attention,"  he  said. 

I  bowed  coldly. 

This,  tJien,  was  the  thought  that  occu- 
pied him.  He  could  think  of  money 
matters  when  I  was  suffering  agonies  at 
parting  from  him. 

I  would  have  died  rather  than  receive 
one  penny  ttom  him. 

Just  then  the  carriage  came  to  the 
door. 

The  driver  took  mv  trunk,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him;  my  husband  was  behind 
me,  though  I  did  not  know  it. 

He  lifted  me  kindly  into  the  carriage, 
and  said  a  few  friendly  good-by  words. 

The  driver  cracked  Ma  whip,  and  we 
were  parted  for  ever. 

I  simk  back  in  the  coach,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

I  knew  that  my  husband  supposed  me 
to  be  going  to  my  aunt's,  but  I  had  no 
such  idea. 

I  would  go  somewhere,  I  oared  not 
where,  so  nobody  knew  me,  and  there  I 
would  earn  my  Uving. 

In  the  cars  I  matured  my  plans.  I 
would  go  to  Boston — from,  thence,  to  some 
place  as  music  teacher. 

I  went  to  the  Revere  House,  where  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  southern 
lady,  A  teacher  in  a  seminary  at  the 


South,  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  en- 
gaged to  accompany  her  as  a  teacher. 

I  went  with  her,  and  never  was  there 
a  sadder  heart  than  mine  during  the  nine 
months  that  I  spent  there. 

I  had  ample  leisure  to  view  my  con< 
duct  in  its  true  h'sht,  and  I  saw  much  to 
condemn.  But  wnat  should  I  do  ?  Must 
Hive  on  so  for  evert  I  asked  myself. 
I  cannot ;  my  whole  soul  would  cry  out ; 
but  I  made  no  definite  plans. 

Taking  up  a  newspaper,  one  day,  I  saw 
a  paragraph  which  spoke  of  the  severe 
illness  of  Dr.  Garter. 

"  He  may  die,"  I  gasped,  "  and  never 
foraive  me.'* 

The  thought  was  agony.  All  false 
pride  was  forgotten. 

I  started  immediately  for  home,  travel- 
ling day  and  night,  pursued  by  the  har- 
rowing thought  that  he  might  die  before 
I  reached  him. 

I  inquired,  as  if  I  were  a  common  ac- 
quaintance, at  Binghampton,  if  he  were 
living. 

Thank  God  I  he  was. 

It  was  night,  but  I  hurried  up  to  that 
well-known  house,  on  foot  and  alone. 

I  ran  through  the  streets.  I  entered 
the  house,  and  walked  softly  up  to  his 
chamber.      ^ 

There  he  lay,  sleeping ;  his  mother  by 
his  bedside,  where  his  wife  3h<mld  have 
been. 

Her  head  was  bent  forward,  and  she 
did  not  see  me  as  I  glided  to  his  side. 

He  tossed  uneasily.  ^^  Sibyl  I"  he  mur- 
mured in  his  sleep. 

"  I  am  here,"  1  whispered  in  his  ear, 
for  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  me 
with  a  look  of  love,  sprang  forward,  and 
fell  back  fainting. 

"Woman  I  you  have  killed  him  I" 
shrieked  his  mother. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  shock  had 
indeed  been  a  great  one,  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  consciousness. 

There  was  no  need  of  words  then; 
all  was  forgotten.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  me  leave  his  side,  and  I  was  happy 
nowhere  else. 

I  had  become  very  humble,  for  I  bowed 
myself  to  my  mother-in-law.  Was  she 
not  hU  mother  ? 

My  husband  slowly  recovered,  and 
when  I  would  have  spoken  of  the  past, 
and  begged  his  forgiveness,  he  replied — 

"  Forgive  me,  too,  Sibyl,  for  my  sever- 
ity. We  have  both  suffered  much,  but 
we  have  loved  much;  and  we  nave 
learned  a  great  lesson — that  of  mutual 
forbearance." 
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THE  WEBDBB. 

**  Tb%  Miraat  earaMtly  dMireth  th«  riMdow.**— J<n. 

'^  rpHE  mom  is  post,  and  yet  the  weeds  are  thick. 
i-  And  the  fierce  Angnst  son  ponrs  on  me  bnrmn^j. 
O  God  I"  she  said,  ^^send,  send  that  shadow  qniok, 
Which  I  desire  so  yearningly. 

"  For  me  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 

And  a  stern  master  who  doth  show  no  lenity; 
For  him  rich  pleasure-lands  stretch  hr  away, 
With  groves  of  cool  serenity. 

«« AboTe  his  meadows,  into  golden  air, 

The  rounded  knoll  upti&  its  green  protuberance, 
And  ripening  harvests  wave  and  toes  their  h«r. 
In  golden-tressed  exaberance. 

^*  There  are  cool  woodlands,  in  whose  dusk  arcades 
The  very  noonday  seems  of  twilight  emulous ; 
No  heat  wins  there,  but,  in  the  silent  glades. 
The  silent  dews  hang  tremulous. 

^^  There  the  tall  tulip  crests  the  glorious  scene, 
The  stately  monarch  of  those  sylvan  palaces ; 
And  its  strong  arms,  like  priests  in  ferial  green^ 
Lift  up  their  golden  chalices. 

*^  Through  the  thick  leaves  the  tempered  sunbeams  sift, 
And  pleasant  shades  are  o^er  the  sward  distributed ; 
There  worms  may  crawl ;  there  thistle-down  may  drift, 
And  I — ^I  am  prohibited. 

''I  faint  with  toil;  yet  keep  my  faith  to  all, 

Though  none  save  God,  regardeth  me  observantly. 
Father  I"  she  cried,  '^  when  will  that  shadow  fall, 
For  which  I  pine  so  fervently  t" 

Then  came  a  shadow ;  but  Hwas  io7  cold, 
As  of  some  swart,  dread  angel  o'er  her  hovering ; 

It  wreathed  around  ner  with  voluminous  fold^ 
And  wrapped  her  in  its  covering. 

Chill  though  it  was,  she  hailed  it  with  a  smile ; 

And,  worn  by  years  and  grief  and  long  infirmity, 
Lay  down  beneath  it,  slept  a  little  while, 

And  wakened  in  eternity. 
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THE     PROPER     SPHERE     OF     MEN. 

(▲  LETTEB  FKOX  ONE  OF  THE  "  STBONO  liDIDBD.") 


!n>  ihs  KdUor  qfPutMmU  MimUOy. 

IN  looking  over  an  article  on  "Woman 
and  the  Woman^s  Movement,"  in  one 
of  the  early  nnmhers  of  yonr  excellent 
journal,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  passage : — 

"  Altogether  it  appears  to  as  that  these 
amiable  and  precipitate  ladies  have  exhi- 
bited a  complete  misapprehennon  of  the 
genius  of  their  own  sex,  which  by  the 
way  Is  a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  each  sex  finds  in  the  other  its  own 
best  appreciation.  Woman  no  donbt  has 
a  mncn  wiser  sense  of  what  is  manly 
than  man  himself  has,  because  she  sur- 
veys him  from  without,  and  gathers  up 
the  scattered  rays  of  his  character  hi 
one  fall  and  symmetric  impression.  Bhe 
has  no  private  biases  to  deflect  her  vi- 
sion. So  it  is  with  man  in  respect  to 
woman.  His  spontaneous  impression  of 
woman  is  mqch  truer  than  her  own.** 

If  your  correspondent  is  right — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — the  stron- 
ger sex  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  an 
occasional  glance  at  themselves  in  the 
miiTor  of  a  woman's  Judgment.  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  ^  fhll  and  symmetric  im- 
pression*' should  be  for  ever  veiled  from 
sight,  and  this  "wiser  sense  of  what  is 
manly,"  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  most  need  its  suggestions. 

Man  has  shown  no  reluctance  to  be- 
come the  instructor  and  counsellor  of 
woman.  On  the  contrary,  having  made 
the  most  profound  and  comprehensive 
researches  into  the  subject  of  her  nature, 
capacities,  and  consequent  duties  to  him- 
self, he  has  not  been  backward  in  pro- 
claiming the  results  of  his  investigations ; 
nor  has  he  failed  to  bestow  upon  our  do- 
cile sex,  the  inestimable  &vor  of  a  con- 
tinual reiteration  of  the  same.  In  his 
ordinary,  common  sense  moods,  he  has 
closely  observed  woman  in  every  possi- 
ble position  and  relation  that  the  jmrlor, 
nursery  and  kitchen  admit  of ;  in  his  po- 
etic momenta,  he  has  contemplated  her  at 
a  distance,  with  a  half-shut  eye,  and 
fancied  her  to  be  a  divinity  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  virtues  and  graces ;  anon, 
with  a  bold  stride  he  has  "  explored  the 
deepest  recesses"  of  her  being,  thrusting 
his  cane  into  every  comer  of  her  men- 
tal and  moral  constitution ;  again,  with 
**8cien1ifio  purpose,"  he  has  subjected 


her  to  anatomical  inspection,  till  at 
length  her  "  Whole  Life  and  Environ- 
ment have  been  laid  open  and  elucidated. 
Scarcely  a  fragment  or  fibre  of  soul, 
body  and  possessions,  but  has  been  pro- 
hed,  dissected,  distilled,  desslcated,  and 
scientifically  decomposed."  The  tery 
sthereal  spirit  of  her  has  recently  been 
detected  and  detained  by  "victorious 
analysis  of  one  of  our  first  clergymen," 
and  found  to  be  identical  with  the  "  es- 
teruie  of  the  Beatitudes?'*  The  same  che- 
mico-derical  genius  ha&,  by  a  kind  of 
transcendental  inspiration,  come  to  a 
pretty  near  guess,  as  to  the  reason  "  why 
God  ever  made  a  woman !" 

So  watchfbl  are  these  self-appointed 
guardians  of  the  female  portion  of  man- 
kind, that  they  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  showing  us  to  ourselves,  even  when 
we  least  expect  it.  In  sermon  and  essay, 
and  newspaper,  in  the  grave  theological  re- 
view and  the  lively  magazine,in  the  heavy 
tome  and  the  humble  tract,  they  treat  us 
to  a  homily,  or  at  least  drop  a  sufficient 
hint,  touching  our  "  sphere  and  duties." 
If  a  literary  or  scientific  gentleman  pre- 
sents himself  before  a  mixed  audience  as 
a  lecturer,  whatever  be  the  subject,  he 
is  almost  sure,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, to  tell  the  women  what  he  thinks 
of  them.  If  the  speaker  is  a  grave  and 
dignified  man,  it  requires  often  an  ad- 
mirable degree  of  ingenuiiy  to  fasten 
properly  such  an  episodical  niatter  to 
the  main  subject.  With  the  humorist  it 
is  easier.  He  always  t^ee  care  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  his  memory  with  a  num- 
ber of  light  squibs  to  fling  among  the 
audience,  and  keep  thdr  attention  awake, 
after  the  same  fhsbion  as  "  Young  Amer- 
ica," on  Fourth  of  July  days,  scatters 
little  fireworks  on  the  side-walks,  which 
pop  and  fiz  unexpectedly  under  the  feet 
of  passers.  At  charitable  and  philan-. 
thropio  meetings,  it  is  customary  to  ad- 
dress a  paragraph  of  the  public  exhorta- 
tion to  women,  thus  intimating  that  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  to  which  they  had 
been  listening  had  so  application  to 
them. 

Let  a  woman,  "with  rash  hand  in  evU 
hour,"  put  forth  a  book.  Lo  I  the  golden 
opportunity  is  seized  upon  for  a  new 
batch  of  articles  called   reviews,    but 
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which  turn  out  to  be  essajB  on  woman- 
hood. The  analysis  is  repeated,  the 
depths  are  again  sounded,  the  essence 
distilled,  the  subtile  spirit  caught,  the 
old  sermon  of  domestic  duties  iftirbished 
up  with  a  new  text,  and  preached  over 
again  to  the  patient  and  much-enduring 
sisterhood.  A  good  sized  volume  on  the 
natural  characteristics  of  woman  might 
be  compiled  from  the  press  notices  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  alone.  The  question 
of  her  capacity  to  write  a  proper  novel 
at  all,  the  kind  she  may  with  safety 
attempt,  her  deficiency  of  humor,  her 
lack  of  ability  to  construct  a  plot,  these, 
and  similar  matters,  are  definitively 
settled.  Now,  though  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  smallest  attentions  ff'om  the 
lords  of  creation,  we  should  Uke  to  see, 
as  a  curiosity  merely,  some  production 
of  a  ^^  female  pen''  reviewed  as  a  work 
of  art ;  the  preliminary  process  of  fusing 
the  whole  sisterhood  in  the  crucible 
being  omitted.  But  we  have  long  since 
despaired  of  the  appearance  of  such  a 
remarkable  literary  phenomenon. 

Verily  the  debt  of  obligation  which 
the  we£&er  sex  owes  the  stronger  is  very 
great.  All  wpmen  have  now  found  out 
what  they  are,  of  what  they  are  capable, 
in  what  their  duty  and  mghest  happi- 
ness consist,  and,  best  of  all,  the  way  to 
please  the  men  I  That  mvsterious  thing, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  often,  "  the 
eecret  of  our  power^^'*  has  been  fully  and 
clearly  explained.  We  have  been  told 
by  our  advisers  in  what  ways  we  may 
become  ^^  charming."  and  in  what  ways 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  "  charms." 
Sapient  editors  have  informed  us,  also, 
what  things  they  would  not  like  to  have 
their  wives  do;  so  that  we  need  no 
longer  limit  our  ambition  to  attempts  at 
pleasing  our  several  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers,  but  aspire  after  the  com- 
mendations of  all  men.  What  glory  is 
ours  1  We  are  the  last  and  most  perfect 
work  of  Qod ;  sprung  from  the  rib  of  an 
Adam — ^the  rib  nearest  his  heart,  we  are 
told— and  at  length,  after  six  thousand 
years  of  tuition,  we  are  flattered,  in  some 
quarters,  as  having  '^  risen"  to  an  equality 
with  man  I 

We  are  impelled  to  make  a  small  in- 
stalment in  return  for  the  numerous 
favors  we  have  received.  We  offer  it  in 
the  current  coin,  which  though  some- 
what worn,  bears  the  fkmiliar  stamp. 

Ever  since,  in  our  childhood  we 
laughed  at  the  philosopher  who  would 
have  produced  gourds  on  oak  trees  and 
acorns  on  vines,  and  at  the  cat  who  at- 


tempted to  plav  fine  lady,  we  have  been 
convinced  of  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  conforming  to  Nature,  and  moving  in 
the  sphere  indicated  by  creative  intdli- 
gence.  Mature  years  have  strengthened 
the  conviction.  All  things,  all  beings 
have  a  sphere  of  action  to  which  they 
are  suited;  only  in  their  own  place  are 
they  beautiful  and  useful;  out  of  it,  they 
are  unsightly  and  absurd.  ^^  Things  are 
not  hudoled  and  lumped,  but  sundered 
and  individual.  A  bell  and  a  plough 
have  each  their  use,  and  neither  can  do 
the  office  of  the  other.  Water  is  good 
to  drink,  coal  to  burn,  wool  to  wear,  but 
wool  cannot  be  drunk,  nor  water  spun, 
nor  coal  eaten.  The  wise  man  shows  his 
wisdom  in  separation,  in  gradation ;  and 
his  scale  of  creatures  and  of  merits  is 
as  wide  as  Nature."  '^Nature  pardons 
no  mistakes;  her  yea  is  yea,  her  nay, 
nay."  Now,  what  is  the  affirmation  of 
Nature,  concerning  liie  sphere  of  action, 
suited  to  the  male  portion  of  the  human 
race  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  found  by  a  recurrence  to  the  facts  of 
man's  mental  and  physical  constitution. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  npon  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  equality  of  man  to 
woman.  We  waive  the  question,  or 
yield  the  point,  and  allow  tnat  he  is  not 
mferior  to  us.  But  he  is  different. 
^^His  muscular  system  is  firmer  and 
more  powerful;  his  chest  wider,  his 
lungs  more  capacious  and  stronger. 
The  female  form  is  more  slender;  the 
bones  are  smaller ;  the  heart  and  arterial 
system  weaker;  the  venous  and  lym- 
phatio  systems  predominate,  and  thus  the 
contour  is  more  rounded,  forming  the 
waving  line ;  the  whole  proportion  of  the 
body  is  smaller  and  more  delicate. 
Hence  the  form  of  man  conveys  the  idea 
of  strength ;  the  form  of  woman  that  of 
beauty." 

Man  is  active ;  woman,  passive ;  man 
aims  at  distant  objects  ;«he  generalizes, 
forms  extensive  plans,  and  occupies  him- 
self with  abstract  subjects.  Woman  in- 
terests herself  in  the  concrete,  the  par- 
ticular, the  practical,  llian  is  quick  and 
violent  in  bis  passions,  woman  quiet  and 
patient.  Woman  strives  to  effect  her 
objects  by  kindness  or  by  cunning,  man 
by  force. 

Man  interests  himself  in  public  aflOurs; 
woman  prefers  domestic  life,  and  in  her 
function  of  maternity  occupies  a  centre 
of  influence  superior  in  importance  to 
any  tliat  man  can  hope  to  giun.  There, 
in  her  retirement,  she  sways  the  sceptre 
of  the  world.    Silent  and  unseen,  like 
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tbat  yital  force  which  clothes  the  world 
with  verdure,  ehe  vivifiee  and  organ- 
izes the  hnman  race.  What  she  heeofnee^ 
societj.  is.  If  man  is  excluded  from  this 
important  position,  it  is  that  he  may  be 
better  fitted  for  hid  own  '^appropriate 
sphere,*'  that  of  supplying  the  wants, 
and  ministering  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  woman.  His  superior  strength 
of  nerve  and  mnsde  has  its  use  in  doing 
the  world's  hard  work— levelling  the 
forest;  smoothing  the  highway;  tilling 
the  earth ;  navigating  the  ocean ;  taming 
the  elements,  and  fighting  the  great  bat- 
tle with  nature  and  himself,  for  freedom 
and  civilization.  These,  and  the  like 
labors  Nature  has  fitted  him  for,  and,  by 
tiiat  fitness,  imperatively  calls  upon  him 
to  perform. 

Man  has  visor  and  comprehensiveness 
of  inteUect.  He  writes  epics,  discovers 
mathematical  truths,  and  constructs  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  of  government ; 
he  invents  machines,  theologies,  and  the 
plots  of  novels.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  calls  ^'^judament^^'*  while  there  is 
a  want  of  that  quickness  of  decision  that 
is  often  observed  in  woman.  The  con- 
clusions that  women  reach  by  one  electric 
flash  of  unerring  instinct,  men  tug  after 
with  the  slow  and  respectable  movements 
of  oxen.  Man  is  d^ciont  in  emotion  and 
afiection.  His  tears  do  not  flow  readily, 
and  in  the  strength,  purity  and  faithful- 
ness of  his  domestic  attachments,  he  is 
quite  inferior.  He  is  less  susceptible  to 
religious  influences  than  woman.  In  a 
society  in  which  the  church  and  state  are 
disjoined,  and  the  observance  of  religious 
rites  entirely  voluntary,  he  is  much  more 
negligent  of  them  than  is  woman. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  mascu- 
line man  to  perceive,  that  though  he 
does,  not  combine  in  himself  all  human 
excellences,  he  is  strong,  and  brave,  and 
far-seeing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
all  men  of  all  times,  whatever  be  their 
individual  characteristics  or  tendencies, 
whatever  the  measure  of  their  capacities, 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  such  labors,  either 
booily  or  mentS,  as  are  suited  to  the 
Herculean  powers  of  their  sex.  There 
must  be  no  doffing  the  lion's  skin  to  spin 
with  Omphale.  **  Nature  pardons  no  mis- 
takes." She  has  formed  the  male  man 
to  do  the  hard  work  and  the  hard  think- 
ing of  the  world,  and  whenever  ho  forsiikes 
his  proper  business,  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety must  suffer  io  consequence. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men  (weak  minded  men)  who 
condescend  to  light  and  easy  pursuits, 


far  more  suitable  to  the  delicate  percep- 
tions, the  instinctive  tact,  and  aptness  for 
detail  which  characterize  woman.  This 
is  a  growing  evil  and  needs  to  be  checked. 
Instead  of  '^  fulfilling  their  mission,"  by 
performing  those  onerous  tasks  that  are 
too  heavy  and  exhausting  for  the  delicate 
constitution  of  woman,  and  unsuited  to 
her  higher  nature,  men  have  undertaken 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures  requiring 
neither  strength  of  muscle  nor  vigor  of 
intellect.  They  have  condescended  to 
petty  shoD-keeping,  to  thb  vending  of 
laces,  ana  ribbons,  and  dolls'  heads. 
Fancy  the  sinewy  arm  and  strong  hand 
of  a  man  deploying  webs  of  gauzy  tex- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  lady  customers, — 
and  worse  yet,  with  "large  brain,"  cap- 
able of  I  know  not  what  "  generaliza- 
tions," deducting  the  cent  a  yard,  '^  be- 
cause it  is  you  1'' 

An  hour  ago,  I  dismissed  from  my 
door  a  stalwart  youth,  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life,  with  a  small  tin  trunk  full 
of  various  colored  buttons.  Fy  on  him  I 
Is  not  the  Hoosao  yet  to  be  tunnelled — 
the  North  Pole  to  be  reached — ^the  Paci- 
fic railroad  and  Atlantic  telegraph  to  be 
constructed — perpetual  motion  and  the 

?[uadrature  of  the  circle  to  be  arrived  at? 
f  these  things  are  too  high  for  him,  let 
him  chop  wood,  become  the  "  chamber- 
maid of  cattle,"  or  vindicate  his  growing 
beard  in  some  way.  "  We  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty"  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
dangerous  example  of  these  pedestrian 
sellers  of  buttons  and  sewing  silk.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  very  harmless  thing  when 
only  now  and  then  an  unsoxed  mascu- 
line takes  a  &ncy  to  so  small  a  business, 
but  suppose  any  considerable  number  of 
men  should  forsake  their  "  proper  sphere" 
to  engage  in  such  pursuits;  in  short 
(for  our  reason  and  rhetoric  may  as  well 
jump  at  once  to  the  customary  climax), 
we  should  not  like  to  have  '*  our  hus- 
band" peddle  buttons,  and  therefore  it  is 
unbecoming  for  any  man  to  do  so. 

Men  have  invaded  the  province  of 
woman^  by  assuming  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  public  schools  for  children, 
wherever  sucn  schools  exist.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  man,  in  one  of  all  our  fair 
States,  that  does  not  know  that  the 
peeuli4ur^  especial  business  of  all  women, 
at  all  ages,  and  under  all  drcnmstances, 
is  to  take  care  of  children,  "  to  mould  the 
rising  generation,"  to  train  up  the  future 
men  of  the  Republic  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  that  man  must  be  extremely 
ignorant^  Of  course  he  does  not  "  tiJce 
the  papers."     But   women,  even   the 
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mothers  of  the  children,  are  ahnt  out  from 
all  legitimate  inflaence  over  the  pablio 
schooLa.  We  oa^t  not  to  submit  to 
this.  The  next  thing,  we  shall  find  the 
nursery  its^  invaded,  and  men  will  take 
the  very  pap-spoon  and  bib  firom  onr 
hands.  K^^the  men"  are  reallv  sincere 
when  they  say  that  onr  especial  mission 
is  to  mould  the  charscters  and  form  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  young,  we  may 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day 
when  their  ox-paoed  ^*  judgment*'  shaU 
slowly  bring  them  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  woman  is  to  train  and  educate 
the  future  men  of  the  Republic,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  have  the  l^al  and 
pecuniary  means  of  doing  so.  Snt  our 
feminine  impulsiveness  is  such  that  we 
can  hardly  refrain  from  goading  on  the 
deliberative  sex  a  little,  on  this  subject. 

^^  We  are  willing  that  a'*  man  ^^  should 
dabble  in  ink  and  write  books  so  lon^^  as 
his  doing  so  does  not  involve  the"  vitfe^e 
**  comfort,"  but  let  his  books  always  be 
of  the  masculine  order — ^vigorous — ori- 
ginal— humorous — ^profound.  Dreams, 
and  fancies,  and  reveries,  though  beauti* 
ful  as  the  fringes  of  the  morning  cloud, 
and  sparkling  as  the  early  dew,  are  not 
for  him.  Shallowness  of  thought,  and 
inconsequential  arguments  are  nnpiurdon- 
able  in  the  strong-minded  sex.  We  can- 
not fbrgive  the  man  who  is  so  unwise  as 
to  offer  to  the  reading  public,  weak  and 
worthless  trash.  He  had  better  follow 
the  plough,  stand  at  the  anviL  or  even 
sit  and  lean  his  ^'lambrain^  against 
the  wall,  like  poor  Mr.  Jellyby. 

Weak-minded  men,  in  long  clothes, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  our  aver- 
sion. We  cannot  tell  why  it  is  so— but 
the  feeling  arises  spontaneously.  So 
strong  ia  this  feeling  that  we  cannot  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  a  man  ^^  out  of 
his  sphere"  even  in  imagination,  widi- 
out  experiencing  it  Who  has  not  felt 
how  much  epic  grandeur  is  lost  to  the 
Iliad  by  that  unaccountable  episode  of 
Hector  and  Andromache  f  Is  it  not  a 
warrior's  business  to  f^t  battles^  Hec- 
tor laying  the  plumed  crest  on  the  ground 
while  *^he  takes  the  baby  I"  Hector 
pausing  in  his  career  to  toss  the  little  cry- 
ing thmg  in  the  ur,  and  talk  <«  baby  talk  ^ 
to  it  1  What  an  absurd  scene  f  What  a 
moment  of  weakness !  No  wonder,  when 
Hector  so  far  fbrgot  his  ^^  sphere"  and 
becomes  such  a  feminine  man,  tiiat 
"  Troy's  proud  walls"  should  "  totter  to 
their  fall!" 

My  neighbor,  a  husband  and  father,  em- 
broiders m  Berlin  wool.    His  ottomans 


and  chairs  are  extremely  well  done  for 
masculine  fingers,  bat  were  be  to  become 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  aU 
his  *^  charms  "  in  our  eyes,  and  that  ^  we 
should  not  like  to  have  our"  husband 
*^  do  so,"  doubtless  he  would  give  up 
worsted  work  at  once,  and  fill  up  his  lei- 
sure moments  with  the  more  manly 
amusements  of  whittling  sticks,  smoking 
cigars,  gyrating  on  one  leg  of  his  chair, 
or  hanging  from  the  mantel-piece  by  his 
pedal  extremities. 

My  friend  R — ^,  a  distinguished  bo- 
tanist, has  found  a  new  kind  of  violet — a 
red  violet  I  He  is  in  raptures.  His 
^^ broad  chest"  expands  with  delight — 
his  *^  arterial "  circulation  is  quickened — 
a  soft  glow  of  pleasure  lights  up  and 
beautifies  his  massive,  craggy  features, 
like  sunlight  on  a  rock.  It  will  do  no 
harm  as  long  as  it  is  only  our  eccentric 
friend ;  but  suppose  the  masculine  world 
at  large  should  quit  their  *^  sphere,"  and 
rush  to  the  woods — not  to  fell  trees  and 
haul  logs,  but  to  pick  violets  and  admire 
their  velvet  petals !  We  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  possibility !  If 
the  men  take  to  hunting  violets,  the 
women  of  course  will  have  to  cut  timber, 
and  shoot  partridges,  and  hunt  squirrels. 
My  friend  must  be  exhorted  to  suppress 
his  dangerous  example. 

Things  and  persons  do  become  very 
much  jostled  and  out  of  place  sometimes. 
One  of  the  *^  emancipatea  "--one  of  those 
women  who  have  very  properly  been 
tei-med  itnmg-mifhdedr^Xmt  one  whose 
fragile  delicacy  of  body  is  so  extreme 
that  it  might  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  female  weakness  and  help- 
lessness, was  rusticating  in  some  country 
place.  During  a  solitary  ramble  she 
nappened  to  find  herself  in  a  field  with  a 
herd  of  ^*  moderately  excited  "  cattle.  A 
fiery  bull  began  to  approach  her,  evi- 
dently with  exceeding^  ^^  hostile  inten- 
tions." I  do  not  know  whether  ^*a 
emaU  hoy^^  was  in  sight  or  not.  Bat 
very  much  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Somebody  has  ingeniously  supposed  a 
** strong-minded"  lady  would  do  in  such 
circumstances,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
gbring  orbs  of  the  enraged  animal,  and 
commenced  a  backward  retreat  to  the 
nearest  fence.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
these  two  persons  could  not  have  chan- 
ged places.  The  *^  broad-chested  and 
large-brained "  man  should  have  looked 
the  bull  out  of  countenance,  and  the  lady 
gathered  red  violets.  Then  these  inci- 
dents, instead  of  being  picturesque,  would 
have  been  proper.    The  man  and  the 
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woman  woald  hav^e  been  each  in  their 
plaoe,  and  we  sbould  not  be  drivai  to 
adopt  one  of  two  absnrd  theorie^^ 
namely,  that  the  essential  elements  of 
human  nature  are  the  same  in  both 
sexes — or,  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  sex  of  tiie  seal  does  not  oonres- 
pond  to  that  of  the  body. 

Women  are  generally  thought  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  religious  inflnenoes 
tlian  men.  Besides  their  natural  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  they  eiyoy  all 
their  lives  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
exhortations  of  that  sex,  who  profess  to 
be  less  inclined  to  religion  than  them- 
selves. They  are  told  that  religion  is 
consonant  to  their  peculiar  nature  and 
characteristics — ^that  they  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  Ohristianity  for  elevating  their 
sex  to  companionship  with  men — and 
that  religion  is  a  source  of  consolation 
and  support  under  trials.  We  make  one 
or  two  extracts  from  a  little  book  lately 
published  by  one  of  our  best  and  most 
eminent  advisers: 

^*  When  the  word  wife  is  first  spoken, 
wonum's  position  in  the  world  is  com- 
pletely changed.  She  has  placed  her 
happiness  in  the  keeping  of  another,  ctnd 
the  whole  complexion  iff  her  life  is  fixed^ 
for  good  or  evil^  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  him  to  whom  ehe  nas  surrendered 
her  liberty y  ♦  ♦  ♦  "Even where  man 
is  the  greater  sinner,  woman  i^tiie  great- 
er sufferer.  She  is  physically  the  weaker, 
and  the  strength  of  man,  if  unrestrained 
by  principle,  compels  her  to  submit  to 
insult  and  suffering.  She  is  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  home,  and  is  there 
subject  to  petulance,  anger,  and  unrea- 
sonable demands,  and  even  to  vile  treat- 
ment, from  men  who  are  stupid  enough 
to  feel  themselves,  and  sometimes  brutish 
enough  to  call  themselves,  her  masters. 
In  a  community  where  lioentiousnesB 
previuls,  where  dissipation  is  fashionable, 
and  the  dram-shop  a  place  of  daily  re- 
sort, yoH  may  see  disorder  and  conten- 
tion in  the  streets,  and  evidences  enough 
of  the  prevailing  corruption  may  meet 
yonr  eye  and  ear;  but  if  you  would  know 
tlte  worst,  follow  the  drunkard  to  his 
home ;  see  his  children  shrink  away  from 
his  approach;  see  his  wife  weeping  for 
herself  and  for  them ;  but  thoughtful  of 
him,  receiving  him  with  kindness,  yet 
repaid  with  a  curse  or  a  blow, — ^bound 
tj  him,  even  in  his  degraded  state,  by 
on  amazing  fondness,  which  makes  her 
at  once  his  victim  and  his  slave.  If  the 
wife  is  unreasonable  and  wicked,  the 
hosband  may  escape  from  her,  and  in 


active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  the  gay 
companionship  of  the  worliy  find  partial 
relief.  But  for  her  there  is  no  retreat, 
no  escape:  nay,  the  very  nobleness  oi 
her  nature,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  affections,  sometimes  prevent  het 
from  accepting  deliverance,  if  offered ; 
and  through  the  long  dreary  day,  with 
persevering  care  and  decreasing  means, 
she  is  compelled  to  labor,  in  sorrow  of 
heart,  in  mortification  of  soul,  until  the 
closing  hours  bring  back  the  suffer- 
ing." ♦  *  *  "If  woman  understands 
her  own  nature,  or  her  own  interests, 
she  will  be  religious  herselj^  and  do  all 
she  can  to  promote  religion." 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  but  one  sonrce 
of  earthly  happiness  for  woman—one 
single  interest — ^that  of  domestic  life. 
To  foster  any  tastes  not  in  the  matri- 
monial direction;  to  acquire  pecuniary 
independence;  to  seek  for  gratification 
from  the  study  of  nature,  or  history,  or 
philosophy,  or  art ;  none  of  these  things 
are  expected  of  woman.  Her  business 
is  to  get  well  married.  K  she  fiiil  in 
this — and  there  is  terrible  danger,  not 
BO  much  of  not  getting  married  at  all,  as 
of  marrying  a  bad  man—all  is  lost 
Woman  ought  to  be  a  friend  to  religion, 
to  diminish  the  chances  of  so  unhappy  a 
lot,  as  well  as  to  support  her  under  its 
trials. 

It  is  plain  that  these  considerations  do 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  men.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  man^s 
being  exhorted  to  become  religious,  in 
order  to  console  him  for  having  made  a 
bad  match !  As  religion  is  not  peculi- 
arly binding  on  men ;  as  it  is  not  peci^ 
liarly  necessary  to  them;  as  it  is  not 
especially  adapted  to  their  character- 
istics ;  as  they  may,  in  case  of  domestic 
unhappdness,  escape  to  the  dub-room 
and  tavern,  we  may  argue  (following  our 
models)  that  they  need  not  concern  them 
selves  about  it  at  all.  They  should  leave 
that  to  the  women.  "  Is  there  a  pew  to 
be  hired  in  your  church?"  I  overheard 
one  man  asking  another.  "  I  should  like 
to  hire  one ;  I  don't  often  attend  church 
myself,  but  I  should  like  a  pew  for  my 
wife  and  family."  Said  another,  when, 
commencing  buslaess  in  a  new  place,  he 
wished  to  become  popular,  ^^  I  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  my  wife  is  ortho- 
dox ;  but,"  added  he,  slyly,  "  she  is  not 
a  whit  more  so  than  you  and  I  are." 
Several  years  ago  the  newspapers  in- 
formed the  public  that  theieife  of  a  pre- 
sidential candidate  had  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Ohurch.    The  item  went  the  rounds 
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of  the  papers,  with  other  electioneering 
capital,  and  no  doabt  had  its  effect. 
8ach  men  as  these  understand  the  tbiog. 
In  case  of  any  peril  in  a  future  life,  they 
no  doubt  expect  to  escape  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  wiv^s,  as  did  the  men  of  a 
certain  besieged  city,  mentioned  by  Ad- 
dison,— the  city  being  about  to  be  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  the  besiegers,  and  the 
women  being  mercifully  allowed  to  escape 
with  whatever  they  could  carry  off.  That 
men  should  monopolize  the  clerical  office 
as  they  have  so  long  done,  is  quite  un- 
natural. Greeds  and  systems  they  may 
form,  since  they  possess  a  high  degree  of 
invention.  Theology  they  may  investi- 
gate, fu  a  science;  but  the  pastoral  duties, 
in  general,  are  very  unmasculine.  See 
how  gentle  and  feminine  clergymen  be- 
come, and  how  public  opinion  narrows 
their  ^^  sphere,"  and  disfranchises  them, 
even  where  the  law  does  not  ? 

Before  laying  aside  our  inexperienced 
*^  female  pen,"  we  venture  to  add  one  or 
two  hints  on  points  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Gentlemen,  in  their  intercourse 
witti  ladies,  should  adapt  their  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  possible  to  our  narrow 
range  of  interests.  Beligion,  for  various 
reasons,  had  better  in  most  cases  be 
omitted.  The  weather,  the  health  of  the 
husband  and  family,  and  the  denticular 
development  of  the  baby,  are  safe  sub- 


jects; whereas,  if  higher  topics  are  touch- 
ed upon,  there  is  always  some  danger  of 
not  being  understood.  Gentlemen  ^onld 
also  remember  that  matrimony  being  in 
our  catechism  the  ^^  chief  end''  of  woman, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  ever 
quite  lose  sight  of  it.  If,  therefore,  a 
young  lady  shows  any  interest  in  an  un- 
married gentleman,  or  appears  to  take 
pleasure  in  his  society,  he  is  at  once  to 
conclude  that  she  has  designs  upon  him ; 
if  a  middle  aged  or  elderly  lady  manifests 
a  hospitable  or  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards any  marriageable  man,  be  sure 
that  she  has  a  daughter,  a  niece,  or  pro- 
t6g6  of  some  sort  behind  the  curtain,  who 
will  be  brought  into  the  drama  at  the 
proper  time.  Let  a  gentleman,  in  sliort, 
whenever  he  receives  friendly  attentions 
from  womankind,  no  matter  of  Avhat  age 
or  under  what  circumstances,  look  out 
for  man-traps.  Also,  in  judging  of 
women,  let  him  use  always  one  standard. 
Let  his  ideal  woman  be  such  a  one  as  he 
would  like,  or  might  like  to  have  for  a 
wife,  for  what  higfier  destiny  is  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  conceive  of  for  any 
woman  ? 

"  Oh !  wad  some  power  the  giflie  gie  *eni 
To  see  themsel'  as  others  see  'em  !" 

Oomansfere,  Centre  Tillage, ) 
Jane,  1862.  f 


THE    CO  C  K-P  I  GH  T. 


IN  Mexico,  there  is  no  variety  of  sport 
that  produces  a  more  general  excite- 
ment than  the  cock-fight.  It  is  not  con- 
fined, as  might  be  supposed,  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  persons.  Between  the 
generalissimo  of  the  army  and  the  rawest 
recruit — the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  humblest  hind — the  archbishop 
of  the  Church  and  the  meekest  member, 
there  is  no  difference.  In  the  amphithea- 
tre, side  by  side,  stand  the  priest  and  the 
peasant,  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman, 
the  shopman  and  the  soldier.  In  juxta- 
position may  be  seen  the  old  man,  whose 
dangling  locks  are  white  as  the  polai 
snows ;  the  slender  youth,  whose  limbs 
are  slowly  rounding  into  manhood,  and 
the  tniant  boy,  scarce  old  enough  to  lisp 
his  Spanish  name.  It  is  common  to 
every  caste  and  condition — to  every  age 


and  vocation ;  and  even  women  are 
sometimes  the  willing  observants  of  this 
barbarous  sport. 

The  excitement  of  the  cock-fight  dif- 
fers, in  some  respects,  from  all  other 
kinds  of  8t.i*ife.  To  the  course,  a  man 
carries  his  prejudices  and  his  preferences. 
The  name  or  reputation  of  the  horse; 
the  favor  or  friendship  of  the  owner; 
or,  if  unacquainted  with  either,  the  gait 
and  color  of  the  former,  not  unfrequently 
influence  his  wagers.  His  feeling  once 
enlisted,  he  abandons  himself  to  the  hope 
of  success.  His  eyes  follow  the  swift 
steed,  in  his  circuitous  course,  as  long  as 
he  leads  the  race,  with  a  manifest  plea- 
sure that  is  wholly  indescribable ;  and 
if  he  falls  behind,  the  gloom  of  disap- 
pointment slowly  settles  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  lips  instinctively  com- 
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press  to  smother  the  swelliog  rage 
within. 

Bat,  in  either  case,  he  is  seldom  mi- 
prepared  for  the  result.  The  strife  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment.  There  is 
always  ample  time  to  note  the  move- 
ment of  eaeh  horse,  to  remark  upon  his 
speed  and  bottom,  and  to  calcalate 
the  chances  of  a  prosperous  termina- 
tion. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  ball-fight.  An- 
nounced beforehand,  and  for  many  days 
the  common  theme  of  conversation,  the 
community  are  filled  with  anticipation. 
Perhaps  thousands  have  visited  the  com- 
batants, and  carefully  examined  their  re- 
spective powers,  noting  the  size,  the  co- 
lor, the  horns,  the  hoofs,  and  the  strength 
of  the  one,  and  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  height,  the  limbs,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  others ;  and  they  enter 
the  arena,  alike  ^miliar  with  the  quali- 
ties of  bull  and  gladiators. 

The  former  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
area,  his  head  and  tail  elevated,  his  nos- 
trils distended,  and  his  glaring  eyes  like 
balls  of  fire — the  breathing  personification 
of  astonishment.  Presently  the  latter  en- 
ter through  wickets,  amid  the  deafenins 
shouts  of  the  overlooking  multitude,  and 
approach  the  excited  beast  in  opposite 
directions.  He  looks  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other,  and  for  a  moment  remains  un- 
decided ;  but  the  waving  of  a  red  scarf 
determines  him,  and  he  darts  toward  his 
provoker,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind. 
By  a  dexterous  movement  of  his  person, 
under  cover  of  the  scarf^  the  gladiator 
escapes  the  onset,  and  plunges  his  knife 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  angry  beast, 
which,  with  a  rage  greatly  increased  by 
the  smart  of  the  wound,  turns  upon  his 
wily  adversary,  "fierce  as  ten  furies." 

But  if,  perchance,  the  second  attempt 
is  more  successful,  and  the  gladiator  is 
forced  to  the  earth,  his  comrade  instant- 
ly flies  to  his  relief;  and  though  the  horn 
of  the  bull  may  touch  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  man,  the  slightest  noise  behind 
usually  diverts  his  attention.  And  thus 
the  strife  continues,  until  the  gladiators, 
bruised  and  mangled,  fly  from  the  field, 
or  the  bull,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
sinks  down  in  death  at  the  feet  of  his 
conquerers. 

Bat  very  different  is  the  excitement 
of  the  cock-pit,  where  all  go,  the  bettor 
as  well  as  the  spectator,  without  predi- 
lection. For,  until  after  their  arrival,  it 
is  unknown  even  to  the  cockers  them- 
selves, what  birds  will  be  pitted.  From 
a  large  number,  always  exposed  for  sale 


on  such  occasions,  the  principal  bettors 
select,  each,  one,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  gamekeepers,  for  prepara- 
tion. 

These  birds,  having  been  some  time 

Srevious  bereft  of  the  weapons  nature 
esigned  for  their  deface,  are  now  fur- 
nished with  gaffles,  or  artificial  spurs, 
each  of  which  is  a  polished  steel  blade, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch 
wide  at  the  base,  curved  slightly  upward, 
sharp  at  the  point  and  on  the  upper 
edge,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  leg,  by 
means  of  a  clasp. 

Tims  armed  and  ready  for  the  fight, 
they  are  carried  about  the  pit  by  the 
gamekeepers,  who  hold  them  aloft  for 
the  observation  of  the  spectators.  It  is 
during  this  exhibition  that  the  side-bets 
are  made,  and  the  fight  is  not  com- 
menced until  the  confusion  thereupon 
consequent  has  entirely  subsided. 

In  general,  the  cocks  so  far  differ  from 
each  other  in  size  of  body,  color  of 
plumage,  or  length  of  tail,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  beyond 
that  afforded  by  the  help  of  the  knife, 
by  which  one  has  been  previously  di- 
vested of  his  comb  and  gills ;  and  some- 
times, when  neither  or  both  have  been 
subjected  to  the  cutting  process,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  as  a  distinction,  to  en- 
cumber the  leg  of  one  with  a  bit  of 
white  cloth,  the  disadvantage  to  be  de- 
termined by  lot. 

As  the  original  bettors,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gamekeepere,  usually  select 
the  finest  cocks  in  the  market,  palpable 
inequalities  are  very  unfrequent,  and 
wagers  almost  universal.  Indeed,  so 
strong  is  the  gambling  propensity  among 
the  people,  uiat  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wager  something  on  the  issue 
of  the  combat. 

When  all  the  bets  are  taken,  and  the 
crowd  has  become  thoroughly  settled, 
then  begins  the  breathless  excitement 
peculiar  to  this  species  of  sport.  The 
gamekeepers  advance  toward  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  until  within  a  pace  or  two  of 
each  other,  when  they  release  the  cocks 
and  retire. 

These  warlike  birds,  oftentimes  before 
their  feet  have  touched  the  earth,  fly 
upon  each  other  with  a  violence  that,  in 
the  rebound,  brings  them  both  upon 
their  backs.  But,  as  soon  as  thev  have 
recovered,  they  renew  the  onslaught,  and 
their  sharp  slashing  strokes  follow  each 
other  in   quick   succession,    until    the 
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contest  is  terminated  by  disability  or 
death. 

«  *  ¥  *  « 

The  incident  I  am  abont  to  relate  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Saltillo^  It  was 
about  nine  o^clodc  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  Sunday  of  May,  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  Lieutenant 
Oordell  and  myself  were  on  our  way  to 
the  ca^edral.  As  we  passed  the  head 
of  one  of  the  narrow  cross-streets,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  crowd 
in  front  of  a  two-storied  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  used  for  a  grog- 
shop. 

At  that  day,  a  gathering  in  any  pub- 
lic place  always  indicated  something  of 
an  exciting  character ;  usually  a  fight  or 
a  fandango,  both  of  which  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  The  former  more 
fi*eqnently  happened  in  the  streets,  and 
the  latter  in  the  houses ;  but  sometimes 
this  order  was  reversed.  But  whatever 
occasioned  the  throng,  as  long  as  the  ex- 
citement continued,  the  number  in- 
creased, every  passer  stopping  to  inquire 
the  cause. 

As  our  attendance  at  the  cathedral 
was  prompted  by  curiosity  rather  than 
devotion,  we  quickly  turned  aside  and 
joined  the  crowd.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
we  observed  Guy  Winthrop,  the  poet  of 
our  regiment,  vigorously  elbowing  his 
way  toward  a  narrow  wicket  in  the  wall. 
As  a  lyrist,  be  had  no  supepor  in  the 
army,  save  Captain  Pike,  who  wrote  the 
"Battle  of  Buena  Vista,"  at  which  the 
Arkansas  cavalry  were  present  when  tbe 
fight  commenced.  But,  with  all  his  ly- 
rical talents,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the 
ludicrous,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  ex- 
citement and  fun;  and  he  managed  to 
find  out  nearly  every  amusement,  yet 
was  seldom  seen  at  an  indifferent  exhibi- 
tion. Thus  encouraged,  we  also  directed 
our  efforts  to  the  point  mentioned,  and, 
by  dint  of  hard  crowding  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  brace  of  picayunes,  at 
length  gained  admittance. 

On  passing  the  wicket,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrow  winding  passage,  that 
led  to  the  back  inclosure,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  an  amphitheatre :  a  cir- 
cular building  about  thirty-eight  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  walls,  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  high,  were  built  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  carefully  plaster- 
ed, on  both  sides,  with  a  hard  cement. 
Five  rows  of  seats,  one  rising  above  an- 
other, completely  surrounded  the  inside 
of  tbe  edifice. 

Long  before  our  arrival,  every  seat  was 


occupied,  and  all  tbe  apace  intervening 
between  them  and  the  pit  was  densely 
crowded  with  bystanders.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  an  old  friend,  who  remem- 
bered a  trifling  service  rendered  some 
time  previous  by  my  companion,  we 
obtained  permission  to  sit  upon  the  top 
of  the  wall,  whence  we  could  observe 
all  that  transpired  below  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

In  the  pit,  which  was  formed  of  a  wall 
about  three  feet  high,  and  sixty  in  cir- 
cumference, were  not  less  than  half  a 
hundred  boys,  each  with  a  cock  under 
his  arm.  Great  rivalry  prevailed  among 
them,  and  they  hurried  from  place  to 
place,  using  every  means  in  their  power 
to  attract  attention  and  secure  pur^ 
chasers. 

There  was  an  abundant  opportunity 
for  choice  among  the  cocks,  which  were 
of  almost  every  shade  and  variety  of 
color,  from  the  blackness  of  soot  to  the 
whiteness  of  snow ;  in  addition  to  which, 
some  were  not  bigger  than  a  woman^s 
fist,  and  some  were  as  large  as  a  man^s 
head;  while  the  prices  ranged  from  a 
rial  to  a  dollar. 

A  Mexican  dandy  was  endeavoring  to 
draw  a  wager  from  a  sutler^s  clerk. 
They  appeared  to  have  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling some  trifling  difference.  Their 
conversation  was  only  audible  to  them- 
selves and  those  in  thdr  immediate  vi- 
cinity; but  it  was  evident,  from  theor 
excited  manner,  that  there  was  but  little 
HkeUhood  of  an  agreement 

In  the  midst  of  their  quarrel,  which 
might  have  led  to  sometbmg  more  seri- 
ous than  words,  the  corpulent  figure  of 
Bri^dier  General  M suddenly  dark- 
ened the  entrance,  and  his  stentorian 
voice  filled  the  amphitheatre.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  new- 
comer, as  he  pushed  forward  towards  tbe 
pit,  cdling  upon  the  venders  to  exhibit 
their  cocks. 

The  crowd,  unaccustomed  to  such  an 
august  presence,  instinctively  drew  back 
on  either  hand,  affording  the  elephant  an 
opportunity  to  pass  through  unchecked, 
where  a  moment  before  the  weasel  must 
have  forced  lus  way  at  the  risk  of  his 
bones. 

The  general  was  closely  followed  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  clad  in  a  suit  of  grey 
broadcloth,  worn  quite  threadbare. 
Over  his  shoulders  loosely  hung  a  blanket 
which  had  once  been  very  valuable,  and 
most  probably  as  beautiful.  On  his  head 
was  a  red  fiannel  skull-cap,  fantastically 
ornamented  with  black  velvet,  and  in 
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sluipe  not  unlike  those  frequently  worn 
by  jodkeys. 

At  sight  of  the  American  officer,  all 
tlM  boys  rashed  forward,  )iolding  tndr 
ooeks  flioft.  and  olamoriog  like  as  many 
inmaites  of  bedlam.  Each  spoke  in  praise 
of  his  own,  and  in  dispraise  of  every 
other's ;  all  at  the  same  moment,  and 
every  one  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

There  was  someUiing  Indiorons  in  the 
scene,  especially  to  the  general,  who  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  Spanish.  For  the 
first  dozen  seconds  he  was  amnsed ;  bat 
as  the  boys  pressed abont  him,  and  shont- 
ed  in  his  ears,  and  thrust  their  cooks  in 
his  face,  the  scene  gradnally  lost  its  in- 
terest. At  length  he  became  impatient, 
and  then  indignant. 

'^  Begone,  yon  noisy  scamps  I*'  he  cried, 
in  a  thundering  voice,  accompanied  bv 
an  angry  wave  of  his  great  fat  hand. 
The  woHs  were  nttered  in  English,  and 
only  understood  by  the  interpreter  at  the 
priest^  elbow ;  bnt  the  gesture  had  a 
tme  Spanish  significance,  and  operated 
like  a  charm. 

Those  nearest  the  commander  retired 
in  sOence,  completely  awed  by  his  indig- 
nant manner.  Bat,  like  Esop^s  fox,  that 
drove  away  the  glutted  flies,  their  places 
were  immediate)^  occupied  by  a  fresh 
swann,  shouting  even  louder  than  their 
half-exliausted  fellows.  This  was  too 
much  for  endnrance;  the  generates  anger 
was  thorougiily  aroused,  and  he  turned 
about  abruptly  and  addressed  the  priest. 

^  Father  Ambrose  !'^  said  he,  in  a  re- 
solnte  tone,  at  the  same  time  pulling  a 
revolver  ftom  his  bre&nt  pocket,  ^^you 
must  instantly  command  order  and  si- 
lence, or  III  let  off  the  contents  of  this 
weafK>n  among  those  noisy  devils,  and 
make  them  howl  for  something.^' 

Immediately  the  priest  raised  his  fin- 
ger and  uttered  a  brief  remark,  and  all 
the  boys,  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit. 
Here  they  remained  quietly  until  one  of 
the  gamekeepers  arrived  and  ordered 
them  to  be  seated. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places,  the 
priest  entered  the  pit,  followed  by  the  in- 
terpreter, the  stakeholder,  and  the  dandy 
before  mendcmed.  The  general  was  in 
that  peculiar  maudlin  condition  that  al- 
ways nnfits  a  man  for  climbing,  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  seat  on  the  wall  of 
the  pit,  between  two  of  the  venders. 

On  raising  his  eyes  to  the  crowded 
seats  that  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  edifice,  they  chanced  to  fall 
opon  my  companion,  with  whom  he  was 
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slightly  acquainted,  and  he  immediately 
summoned  him  to  his  assistance.  I  re- 
tained my  seat,  as  it  afforded  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  observation. 

^*  lieutenant,*'  said  the  general,  ez"-" 
tending  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner, 
^^I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  you,  for 
Pve  been  playing  mont^  with  that  old 
grey  friar,  until  Pm  penniless.  I  want 
to  borrow  fifty  dollars  to  bet  on  a  cock- 
fight, for  Pm  bound  to  win  my  money 
back  or  sink  my  commission." 

**  General,"  said  mj  friend,  who  clear- 
ly perceived  his  condition  and  wished  to 
preserve  him  from  the  knavery  of  the 
priest,  ^'  it  would  afford  me  much  plea- 
sure, but  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power.  I 
have  not  got  aoove  a  fourth  of  that  sum 
in  my  possession." 

**  Well,  give  me  what  you  have,"  said 
the  brigadier,  ^^  and  borrow  the  balance 
from  your  chum,"  alluding  to  myself, 
"or  from  some  of  those  volunteers," 
pointing  to  a  group  of  Kentncky  cavalry, 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  amphitheatre. 

My  friend,  still  anxious  to  thwart  the 
crafty  old  churdiman,  interposed  sevend 
objections,  but  the  determination  of  the 
general  bore  down  all  opposition.  The 
required  sum  was  raised  without  diffi- 
culty, and  with  a  similar  amount  from 
the  purse  of  the  priest,  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  stakeholder.  After  which 
the  general  retired  to  a  seat,  in  a  small 
balcony  above  the  entrance,  usually  re- 
served for  the  principal  bettors,  leaving 
the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend. 

From  this  moment  the  rascality  of  the 

?riest  was  manifest  in  every  transaction, 
'he  cock  that  he  proposed  to  pit,  chosen 
beforehand  under  the  advice  of  a  noted 
cock- master,  was  immediately  brought 
forward  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
gamekeeper  for  preparation.  Agidnst 
this  advantage  Oordell  strongly  protest- 
ed, but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  priest  was 
inflexible. 

This  reduced  the  matter  to  an  alterna- 
tive— to  select  from  among  the  birds  in 
the  pit,  or  draw  the  stakes  and  pay  the 
forfeit.  Bnt  the  General  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  latter,  although  his  represen- 
tative, who  saw  at  a  glance  tliat  among 
all  the  fowls  present  there  was  not  a 
match  for  the  priest's,  urged  tipon  him 
its  propriety,  supported  by  reasons  that 
would  certainly  have  influenced  a  sober 
brain. 

Compelled  to  make  a  selection,  Oordell 
passed  around  the  pit,  and  taking  the 
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birds  in  his  hands,  one  afler  another, 
gave  them  a  careful  esaiiiination.  Hav- 
iog  accomplished  the  round,  he  designat- 
ed his  choice  and  demanded  the  price,  at 
-the  same  time  drawing  forth  a  long 
silken  purse  wjell  filled  with  Benton 
mint-drops. 

The  vender,  whose  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  sight  of  the  gold,  was  about  to  reply, 
when  his  words  were  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  the  priest,  who  uttered  but  a 
single  sound,  his  face  piously  averted  to 
heaven,  and  his  attenuated  fingers  busy 
with  his  beads.  The  vender  (juickly 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  master  of  his  will, 
and  then  said,  with  evident  reluctance, 
that  his  bird  was  not  for  »Ede. 

Another  selection  was  made,  but  with 
a  similar  result.  A  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  followed,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Not  leas  than  twenty  applications 
were  made,  and  ensued  by  as  many  re- 
fusals. The  highest  price  was  ofiered 
and  declined.  The  value  was  doubled 
and  trebled,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Among  all  those  fifty  boys,  so  eager  to 
sell  only  a  few  moments  before,  not  one 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  his 
property. 

By  this  time  Cordell  had  become  con- 
siderably excited,  and  would  rather  have 
lost  the  wager  than  paid  the  forfeit.  He 
insisted  on  a  purchase,  and  ofifered  as 
much  silver  as  he  could  clutch  in  his 
hand,  for  the  meanest  bird  within  the 
walls.  Many  eyes  turned  covetously 
upon  the  glittering  offer,  but  nobody 
dared  make  the  exchange.  Then  he 
took  from  his  purse  ten  American  eagles, 
and  laid  them  one  upon  another  in  the 
.palm  of  his  hand,  and  offered  all  for  a 
single  Mexican  game-cock.  In  an  in- 
stant every  vender  was  upon  his  feet, 
and  their  eagerness  to  sell  was  even 
greater  than  at  the  beginning. 

But  the  last  offer  was  simply  an  al- 
lurement to  test  their  sincerity.  Before 
it  was  made,  Oordell  strongly  suspected 
a  combination  to  defraud  the  General  out 
of  the  forfeiture.  The  ardent  desire  to 
gain  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
convinced  him,  and  he  instantly  lesolved 
not  to  be  overreached.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  present,  and  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
avaricious  venders,  he  very  quietly  re- 
placed the  eagles  in  his  purse,  and  the 
purse  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  smile  at 
their  discomfiture,  turned  about  and  ad- 
dressed the  priest : 

"Reverend  father,"  said  he  with 
mock  deference,  **  I  entreat  that  you  will 
influence  some  of  these  venders  to  dis- 


pose of  their  property.  They  dare  not 
disobey  your  behests,  and  whatever  you 
direct  they  will  speedily  execute.  It 
would  be  a  mortifioation  that  so  many 
well-disposed  people,  met  together  on 
this  bright  morning  of  the  Lord^s  day,  to 
witness  a  little  innocent  amusement, 
should  be  obliged  to  disperse  without  the 
gratification.'* 

^'Indeed,  sir,''  replied  the  man  of 
God,  "you  attribute  a  power  to  me  that 
I  do  not  possess.  I  have  no  control  over 
these  young  people's  actions,  and  still 
less  over  their  property.  If  they  refuse 
to  sell,  I  have  no  power  to  coerce  them ; 
and  if  I  had,  have  not  the  right.  Nor  is 
it  to  me  a  matter  of  much  consequence. 
Of  course  I  should  prefer  to  win  the 
wages,  but  am  not  avaricious,  and  if 
needs  be,  can  content  myself  with  the 
forfeit" 

There  was  a  Mng-fnnd  about  the  man- 
ner of  the  priest,  Uiat  chafed  the  proud 
spirit  of  Oordell,  and  the  more,  as  he  was 
unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  the  strange 
behavior  among  the  venders.  From 
his  knowledge  of  their  acquisitive  dispo- 
sition, he  felt  entirely  confident  that  some 
unseen  influence  was  exerted  over  them, 
or  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose. 

I  saw  that  he  was  puzzled,  and  hasten- 
ed to  explain  the  mystery.  From  my 
elevated  position,  I  could  distinctly  see 
all  that  transpired  within  the  area;  and 
I  had  noticed,  that  when  Oordell  ap- 
proached the  first  vender,  the  old  priest 
prevented  the  sale  by  his  pious  ^acula- 
tions.  I  afterwards  observed,  that  on 
each  successive  application,  the  vender, 
before  he  replied,  looked  at  the  priest, 
who,  in  every  instance,  forbid  the  ex- 
change by  a  significant  gesture  of  his 
long  bony  finger.  I  remarked  also,  that 
when  the  ten  eagles  were  offered,  a  nod 
of  his  old  grey  head  had  placed  every 
bird  within  the  power  of  the  purchaser. 

When  Oordell  came  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  fraud  practised,  he  turn- 
ed qaietly  round,  and  slipping  his  band 
under  the  stakeholder's  blanket,  fasten- 
ed upon  his  coatrcollar  with  the  grip  of 
a  vice.  "  Now,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
wily  old  priest,  "having  voluntarily 
placed  yourself  in  a  dilemma,  you  may 
cUng  to  whichever  horn  you  prefer. 
One  of  two  things  you  roust  do,  and 
without  delay ;  either  you  must  furnish 
a  cock  to  complete  the  match,  or  relin- 
quish the  stake  without  the  forfeit." 

Quite  a  sensation  prevailed  among  the 
bystanders  when  these  words  were  ren- 
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dered  into  Spanish.  Significant  looks 
were  exchanged  bj  the  alguaziLs,  several 
of  whom  were  present  to  preserve- order 
and  qaiet.  The  old  priest,  withont  al- 
luding to  the  charge,  began  at  once  to 
palaver  about  the  principles  of  honor  and 
the  rules  of  the  ouck-pit. 

Meanwhile  the  stakeholder  managed 
to  convey  the  purse  with  the  wagers,  iuto 
the  hands  of  the  dandy,  who  immediate* 
ly  tried  to  escape  from  the  edifice.  Per- 
ceiving tliat  OordelPs  object  was  likely 
to  be  defeated  by  the  secret  transfer,  £ 
quietly  descended  from  my  elevated 
position,  and  opportunely  intercepted  the 
fugitive. 

Baffled  on  every  hand,  the  villainons 
old  priest,  with  a  most  sanctirnouions 
seeming,  turned  to  protest  his  innocence 
and  crave  the  generars  interference ;  but 
to  his  utter  amazement,  the  brigadier, 
'who  was  sober  enough  to  comprehend 
the  fraud,  was  standing  on  his  feet,  with 
his  ominous  revolver  aimed  directly  at 
bis  consecrated  crown.  ^'You  cursed 
old  shaveling,"  said  he,  "if  you  don't 
becure  me  a  cock  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  FU  send  your  soul  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Devil." 

Thette  words  terminated  the  difficulty. 
The  holv  man,  trembling  in  his  shoes, 
proinised  to  use  his  best  endeavours. 
Galling  to  a  little  ragged  boy,  whose 
arms  clasped  to  his  breast  an  ungainly 
cockerel,  not  yet  fbll  grown,  he  directed 
him  to  bring  it  forward  for  vendition. 
Cordell  inusted  on  the  right  to  make  his 
own  selection,  but  the  general,  already 
grown  impatient  in  consequence  of  the 
unnecessary  delay,  authorized  the  pur- 
chase, and  b^i^ed  that  the  con  testers 
might  be  speedily  armed  for  the  fight. 

In  a  few  moments  the  pit  was  vacated, 
except  by  the  cockers,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  tlie  preparation  of  the  com- 
batants. At  length,  everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  general  desired  to  address 
his  chamition  before  the  strife  com- 
menced. The  request  excited  8«>me  mirth 
among  the  Mexicans,  but  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  the  gamekeeper.  The 
general  put  forth  his  hand,  and  taking 
the  cockerel  by  the  bill,  turned  his  head 
to  one  side  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

^^  My  g(M>d  fellow,"  said  he,  with  an 
air  of  sincerity,  admirably  assumed,  "the 
relation  we  sustain  to  each  other  makes 
it  my  duty,  before  you  enter  the  arena, 
to  impress  upon  your  mind  a  proper 
sense  of  the  respondbility  that  rests  upon 
you  in  this  trying   moment.    )^J  the 


usages  that  everywhere  prevail  among 
the  politer  states  of  our  republic,  I  have 
this  day  become  your  master  by  solemn 
purchase,  and  haVe  a  right  to  dispose  of 
your  service  in  whatever  way  may 
best  subserve  my  purposes.  But  I  de- 
sign yon  for  an  example  of  my  magna- 
nimity. 

"  Upon  the  issue  of  the  fight  in  which 
you  are  about  to  engage,  entirely  depends 
the  condition  of  your  future  existence. 
If  you  are  defeated,  you  will  be  con- 
denmed  to  perpetual  Slavery ;  but  if  you 
are  victorious,  you  will  be  freed  from 
yeur  bondage,  invested  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  adopted  into  the  great 
fi&mily  of  American  fighting-cocks. 

"In  the  coming  contest,  you  are  to  re- 
present the  fi'eest  and  the  happiest  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  your 
keeping  is  intrusted  the  honor  of  their 
most  glorious  nation.  The  result  of  this 
combat  will  be  emblematical  of  the  con- 
tusion of  the  war  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged.  If  you  are  conquered,  all  that 
Taylor  has  achieved  in  tibe  mountains, 
Scott  will  loose  in  the  valleys ;  but  if  you 
are  triumphant,  I  shall  expect  to  cele- 
brate theanniversary  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence over  a  hasty  plate  of  soup,  at 
the  table  of  the  victorious  general,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Montezumas. 

"  Go,  sir,  and  do  your  duty ;  and  may 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob,  and  of  the  Thirteen  United  Co- 
lonies, preserve  you  from  defeat,  and 
your  nation  from  disgrace." 

When  this  address  was  concluded, 
Guy  Winthrop,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  amphitheatre,  cried  with  aloud  voice, 
"  Three  cheers  for  General  M ."  Im- 
mediately a  score  of  hats  went  up,  and 
as  many  voices  followed  in  a  concert  of 
shouts  that  excited  the  wonderment  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  In  the  brief 
quiet  that  ensued,  the  interpreter  gave  a 
condensed  translation  of  the  speech, 
which  was  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Presently  one  of  the  inferior  alcaldes 
of  the  city  made  his  appearance,  and  the 
hilarity  of  his  constituents  quickly  sub- 
sided into  a  murmur  of  gratification,  for 
he  was  judse  of  the  combat  He  walk- 
ed forward  with  a  stately  tread,  and 
ascended  a  fiight  of  winding  stairs,  con- 
sisting of  seven  steps,  to  a  place  not  un- 
like one  of  the  ash-hopper  pulpit<«  fashion- 
able in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Having?  seated  liimself  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  he  waved  his 
baton,  and  the  gamekeepers  forthwith 
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placed  the  champions  on  the  ground  and 
retired. 

The  rppresentative  of  Mexico  was  a 
full-grown,  well-proportioned,  vain-glo- 
riouB,  game-cock  of  the  red-feaiher,  and 
as  fine  a  specimeu  of  his  breed  as  was 
ever  pitted.  His  head  and  neck  were 
thickly  covered  with  a  rich  plumage  of 
crimson  hue,  which  mingled  with  the 
yellow  on  his  breast,  as  the  light  blends 
with  the  shade  in  the  mezzotinto.  His 
back  and  shoulders  were  purple,  and  also 
his  wings,  which  were  lightly  tipped 
with  black.  His  sides  and  thighs,  and 
the  under  part  of  his  wings,  were  scarlet 
interspersed  with  yellow.  His  legs  and 
beak  were  orange,  and  his  eye:*  hke  glo- 
bules of  blood.  His  cresent  tail,  which 
swept  the  ground  like  the  skirt  of  a  fa- 
shionable lady's  dress,  was  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  glossy  black  and  fiery  vermilion. 
His  broad  single  comb,  with  its  sharp 
triangular  teeth,  fell  gracefully  upon  one 
side,  like  the  waving  plume  of  a  Kossuth 
hat.  And  his  whole  appearance,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  even  unto  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  was  that  of  a  Mexican 
commander  at  a  grand  review. 

Very  differeot  was  the  appearance  of 
the  ungainly  cockerel  chosen  as  the  re- 
presentative of  five-and- twenty  mill  ions 
of  freemen — and  some  slaves.*  Ue  was 
in  truth  a  gawky  fellow,  not  unlike  a 
youth  that  had  shot  up  a  foot  or  so  W 
yond  his  years.  His  manner  was  deci- 
dedly awkward,  and  his  dress  shabby 
and  neglected,  especially  the  tail,  which 
was  in  rather  a  tattered  condition.  His 
outer  covering  consisted  of  a  thin  suit  of 
short  feathers,  of  divers  colors,  intermix- 
ed in  a  most  pecnUar  manner.  But  there 
was  neither  jet-black  nor  snow-white, 
deep-green  nor  blood-red;  all  were  dull, 
and  dingy,  and  disagreeable. 

In  other  respects  he  was  equally  re- 
markable. He  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
carried  a  high  head  on  slight  supporters ; 
but,  like  many  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, what  he  lacked  in  sub^^tance  he 
made  up  in  show,  for  his  legs  were  of  the 
exact  lustre  of  gold.  Altogether,  he 
looked  as  much  like  a  native  of  Pike 
county,  as  any  Missourian  that  ever 
measured  six  feet  and  three  in  his  yellow 
anmentionable!^;  and  his  damaged  tail 
strongly  resembled  Doniphan's  men  on 
their  arrival  at  Buena  Vista,  fresh  from 
the  wilderness. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  monster  bird,  upon  whose  glittering 
gaflles  hung  the  glorv  of  a  great  nation, 
was  only  a  last  year  s  chicken.    He  had 


not  yet  attained  his  complete  stature,  nor 
his  limbs  their  just  proportions,  nor  his 
feathers  their  full  length,  nor  his  colors 
the  gloss  and  brilliancy  of  ripe  maturity; 
^ven  his  spurs  had  not  yet  protruded 
Uirough  the  skin  of  his  ankles.  Never- 
1Jielesi>,  his  step  was  firm  and  his  bear- 
ing fearless,  and  hb  lustrous  eyes  flashed 
with  the  fire  of  defiance. 

There  was  one  other  thing  in  his  ap- 
pearance particularly  worthy  of  mention. 
The  many  ciilors  of  his  plumage,  like 
those  of  the  prism,  nicely  intermixed, 
yet  preserved  their  distinctneiis.  But 
while  tlie  casual  observer  saw  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  spotted  breast  and 
striped  back,  Guy  Winthrop,  his  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,  discovered  in  the  one 
the  great  canopy  of  stars,  and  in  the 
other  the  bright  rainbow  of  pn)mise ; 
and  by  a  flourish  of  the  imagination,  a 
poetical  license  that  prosers  know  no- 
thing about,  instantly  metamorphosed  the 
motley  bird  into  the  American  flag.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance 
was  not  very  striking,  but  the  idea  was 
happily  conceived  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  three  simultaneous  shouts 
went  up  from  the  volunteers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars. 

For  several  moments  the  proud  cham- 
pion of  Mexico  looked  upon  liis  uncouth 
antagonist  with  surprise,  and  afterwards 
with  curious  scrutiny.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent, if  his  manner  was  a  truthful  indica- 
tion, that  he  regarded  him  as  a  lialf- 
fledged  upstart,  only  worthy  of  his  con- 
tempt But,  on  reflection,  he  resolved  to 
punish  him  for  \iU  rash  presumption,  as 
Walpole  did  the  future  Earl  of  Ohatham. 
Full  of  this  determination,  he  dropped 
his  head  and  tail  to  a  level  with  his  back, 
and  rushed  furiously  athwart  the  pit, 
aiming  a  death-blow  at  his  devoted  head. 

Meanwhile,  the  champion  of  America, 
highly  delighted  with  hia  shining  "spurs, 
upon  which  was  centred  his  entire  at- 
tention, fell  into  a  foolish  reverie,  and 
quite  forgot  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  well  for  his  honor  and 
safety  that  a  considerable  space  separated 
him  from  his  adversary,  else  he  might 
have  bit  the  ground  without  striking  a 
blow  for  his  life,  and  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. But  the  pompous  preparation  of 
his  indignant  foe,  aroused  him  to  a  full 
sense  of  his  danger,  and  the  intervening 
space  saved  him  from  immediate  des- 
truction. 

There  was  something  truly  admirable 
in  his  manner,  as  he  raised  his  head  and 
squared  himself  for  the  onset.    To  all 
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appearance,  a  violent  collision  was  inevi- 
table, and  the  result  was  awaited  with 
breathless  anxiety.  Bnt  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, anticipation  wa^t  not  realized;  the 
spectators  were  disappointed,  and  the 
old  warrior  surprised  and  mortified.  His 
wily  adversary,  like  the  great  Washing- 
tun,  quietly  stood  upon  his  defence,  until 
the  sword  was  raised  to  strike  the  bh>w, 
then  crouched  and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  victor  to  dige<»t  his  wcmdennent  as 
beet  he  conld,  while  he  was  dealing  a 
counter  blow,  with  bloody  elfect,  in  his 
unprotected  rear. 

Contrary  to  every  one*8  expectation, 
in  the  first  round  America  escaped  un- 
hurt, while  Mexico  received  a  serionw  in- 
jury. But  the  old  cock,  though  he  se- 
verely felt  the  blow,  managed  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  damage,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  fearless  front  and  anotlier 
rdrions  attack.  This  time  the  cockerel 
muntained  his  pos^ition,  and  retnrned 
blow  for  blow ;  but  after  ten  or  a  dozen 
sharp  strokes,  dealt  with  the  grace  and 
s'rill  of  an  adept,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat and  leave  the  field,  now  stained 
with  blood,  in  the  possession  of  his  more 
powerftil  enemy. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  rod  he  came 
to  a  halt  and  faced  about  to  view  the 
battle-ground,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  conquerer,  exulting  in  his  tri- 
umph. First  he  flapped  his  beautiful 
wing!3,  then  arched  his  graceful  neck, 
then  opened  wide  his  beak,  ai.d  in  a  clear 
and  ringing  voice,  cried  "  Oock-a-doodle- 
doo  V  kfter  the  lapse  of  a  tnoment  he 
essayed  to  repeat  the  exultation,  but  was 
unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the  cockerel, 
who  rushed  upon  him  Just  as  he  cried 
"Oofk-a — ,"  and  up!«et  him  with  the 
"  doodle-doo  "  in  his  throat. 

Hereupon  the  struggle  was  renewed, 
and  maintained  with  great  vigor  for  seve- 
ral seconds,  bnt  without  material  advan- 
tage to  either  party.  Then  followed  a 
suo4?e8sion  of  feints  and  skirmishes,  in 
which  Fabius  tried  to  outwit  Hannibal, 
and  the  enersies  of  both  were  well  nigh 
exhausted.  For  a  few  moments  they 
stood  beak  to  beak,  to  regain  their 
breath  and  recover  their  strength ;  and 
then  fell  upon  each  other  with  a  fierce- 
ness and  a  fury  that  made  their  previous 
struggles  seem  as  play. 

In  all  the  vast  multitude  who  looked 
down  upon  the  combatants  when  they 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  game- 
keepers, there  was  not  one  who  antici- 
pated such  a  bloody  and  protracted  con- 


test. The  bird  of  Mexico  was  in  his 
prime,  and  inspired  his  friends  with  con- 
fidence, while  tlie  other  failed  to  excite. 
even  a  hope  in  any  bnt  the  breast  of 
Winthrop.  But  he  was  strangely  im- 
pressed with  a  presentiment,  a  some- 
thing that  poets  regard  as  prophesy,  that 
the  cockerel  would  achieve  the  victory ; 
and  he  oiung  to  the  conviction  through- 
out the  combat,  against  every  appearance, 
the  decision  of  the  Judge  and  the  appro- 
val of  the  spectators. 

Among  the  persons  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  men  of  sixty  winters,  who 
had  never  witnessed  such  a  struggle 
where  the  combators  were  armed  with 
gaffles.  In  less  than  half  the  time  al- 
ready consumed,  they  had  seen  birds  of 
much  better  appearance  than  the  Ci>ck- 
erel,  fall  to  the  earth  dead,  in  some  in- 
stances decapitated,  and  in  others  totally 
disembowelled.  And  to  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  wonder,  how  he 
could  withstand  the  superior  force  of  the 
old  Cock,  whose  every  blow,  dealt  with 
a  master's  skill,  scattered  the  motley 
feathers  of  his  breast,  and  spattered  the 
grourid  with  his  blood. 

But  moments  passed  into  seconds,  and 
seconds  into  minutes,  and  minutes  mul- 
tiplied, and  still  the  fight  progressed. 
At  length,  overcome  witfi  fatigue,  tliey 
abandoned  the  spur  and  resorted  to  the 
beal«,  in  the  use  of  which  the  younger 
warrior,  whose  orest  was  low  and  double, 
had  greatly  the  advantage.  In  tliis  man- 
ner the  struggle  couiinued,  long  after  the 
featliers  were  stripped  from  their  necks, 
and  until  the  comb  of  the  old  cook  was 
completely  cletlt  asunder.  In  Uie  hand 
to  hand  fight  he  was  no  match  for  Young 
America,  under  whose  drooping  wing  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  thrust  his  bleeding 
head  for  protection. 

A  brief  respite  ensued.  The  old  bir', 
weary  from  exertion,  and  weak  from  the 
loss  of  bli)od,  seemed  anxious  to  suspend 
the  strife  until  be  bad  in  some  measure 
regained  his  breath  and  strength.  But 
the  younger  one,  like  youth  in  general, 
was  impatient  for  the  termination,  and 
vainly  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  dislodge  his  enemy.  At  length,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  cowardly  skidker,  and  feel- 
ing for  him  a  thorough  contempt,  as  he 
endured  his  blows  with  the  submissive- 
ness  of  a  spaniel  or  negro  slave,  and 
withal.  Wearied  with  his  fruitless  exer- 
tions, he  stretched  forth  his  long  feather- 
less  neck,  and  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  de- 
fiance. 

Old  chanticleer,  who  had  cunningly 
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resolved  to  undergo  temporary  injaries 
that  lie  might  in  the  end  realize  perma- 
nent benefits,  perceiving  that  the  an^er 
of  hid  foe,  in  his  exliansted  condition, 
totally  unfitted  him  for  vigorous  resist- 
ance, suddenly  darted  forth  from  beneath 
tiic  sheltering  wing,  and  set  upon  him 
with  tlie  fury  of  annihilation.  Seizing 
him  by  the  back  of  the  head,  he  dealt 
full  half  a  dozen  blows  upon  his  bleeding 
breast,  in  such  quick  succession  that  nut 
one  conld  be  returned.  And  when  his 
hold  gave  way,  the  cockerel  staggered 
back  a  few  pac^s,  reeled  from  side  to  side, 
and  tumbled  headlong  to  the  earth. 

Up  to  this  moment  a  breathless  quiet 
prevailed  throughout  the  amphitheatre ; 
it  was  now  broken  by  a  shout  from  the 
Mexicans,  that  burst  upon  the  ear  like  a 
peal  of  unexpected  thunder.  But  before 
the  exultation  could  be  repeated,  the 
judge  raised  his  baton,  and  in  the  silence 
that  immediately  followed,  proclaimed 
the  victory.  To  the  surprise  of  the  spec- 
tators, nearly  all  of  whom  acquiesced  in 
the  decision,  Guy  Winthrop  insisted  that 
the  proclamation  was  premature. 

"Right,  by  heavens  I"  shouted  the 
brigadier,  springing  to  his  feet,  greatly 
excited.  He  had  begun  to  entertain 
hopes  of  victory,  so  nobly  did  the  young 
bird  8U!<tain  his  part  in  the  fight.  "  An<^ 
sir,^*  he  added,  addressing  liie  judge, 
*^  your  decision  is  too  hasty,  for  as  long 
as  life  remains,  hope  may  be  entertained, 
and  that  bird  is  not  yet  dead.  You  must, 
therefore,  reserve  your  opinion  until  ^i^ 
is  extinct,  or  I  have  abandoned  the  con- 
test." 

The  judge  listened  to  this  address  from 
the  lips  of  the  interpreter,  with  manifest 
indignation,  but  he  gave  it  no  notice  be- 
yond a  contemptuous  curl  of  his  lip.  In 
the  further  exercise  of  his  duty,  he  again 
waved  his  baton,  and  the  gamekeepers 
entered  the  pit  to  remove  the  comba- 
tants. But  they  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  walls,  when  Oordell  leaped  before 
them  and  forbade  their  interference.  A 
couple  of  alguazils  flew  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  a  struggle  would  have  ensued, 
had  not  the  murderous  revolver  of  the 
brigadier  prevented.  It  was  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  breast  of  the  alcalde,  whom 
he  threatened  with  instant  death  if  the 
pit  was  not  speedily  vacated. 

At  that  day  there  was  no  weapon  so 
much  feared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mex- 
ico, as  the  American  six-shooter.  It  was 
new  to  most  of  them,  and  its  operation 
a  wonder  and  a  mystery.  With  the 
double-barrel  they  were  familiar,  and  it 


was  frequently  found  in  their  poitaesedon. 
Its  principles  were  easily  explained 
and  understood,  and  with  tlie^e  they 
were  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  run- 
ning noose,  or  lariat,  was  also  in  com- 
mon use,  and  in  tlieir  hands  a  most 
dungerous  and  deadly  instrument.  Per- 
haps on  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
there  was  not  a  blackleg  better  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  long  knife,  upon  which 
tliey  relied  for  safety  in  close  combat, 
under  almost  all  circumstances.  And 
sometimes  they  used  the  vengeful  stiletto 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  shamed 
the  proudest  assassin  of  that  degenerate 
peof)le  from  whom  they  derived  its  n5»e, 
together  with  their  laws,  language,  man- 
ners, customs,  fashi<ms,  religion,  and  the 
best  blood  of  their  nation. 

But  the  deadly  revolver  was  a  weapon 
only  known  to  tiiem  by  its  effects ;  and 
these  were  so  unaccountable  and  mur- 
derous, that  many  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  Devil,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  hirsute  barbarians  of  the  north, 
f4>r  the  destruction  of  Oatbolics  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  corrupting  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism.  One  of  those  lit- 
tle guns,  in  the  hands  of  an  American, 
could  produce  greater  consternation 
amcmg  an  assemblage  of  natives,  than  a  . 
score  of  foot-guards  with  their  bayonets 
fixed  and  their  muskets  set  for  a  charge. 
It  was  valuable  on  all  occasions ;  now  to 
preserve  peace,  and  anon  to  qnell  distur- 
bance ;  at  one  time  to  enforce  law,  and  at 
another  to  protect  life ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  to  exact  even- 
banded  jtistice,  which  was  too  seldom 
received  in  that  country,  especially  by 
the  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Terrified  by  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  general,  the  judge  promised  to  with- 
hold his  decision  until  life  was  extinci; 
another  flourish  of  his  baton  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  alguazils,  and  caused 
the  gamekeepers  to  retire.  Oordell  also 
withdrew,  and  the  pit  was  again  in  the 
possession  of  the  combatants,  which,  for- 
tunately, were  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  events  that  produced  so  much  ex- 
citement among  the  spectators. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
to  regain  his  feet,  the  cockerel  tumbled 
over  on  his  side,  evidently  discouraged ; 
but  he  still  kept  his  head  from  the 
ground  and  his  eye  on  Ids  adversary, 
who,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yards,  looked  down  upon  his  helpless 
victim  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror. 
In  this  manner  several  minutes  elapsed, 
and  the  Mexicans  had  begun  to  manifest 
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their  irapatienoe  by  certain  low  matter- 
inga  that  are  better  omitted,  when  it 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  game- 
keepers, that  the  old  bird  was  gradually 
losing  his  strength,  and  p«»(«ibly  his 
life,  through  the  rear-wonnd  received  at 
the  commencement  of  the  straggle. 
About  the  same  time,  Guy  Winthrop 
noticed  the  blood  triclding  down  from 
the  long  purple  feathers  that  hung  so 
gracefully  from  the  rot>t  of  his  tail,  and 
he  righUy  suspected  the  cause  of  the 
old  priest's  anxiety  after  he  had  been 
sptiken  to  by  the  gamekeeper. 

Presently  the  proclaimed  conqueror 
grew  unsteady,  and  staggered  about  the 
pit  lilce  a  drunken  man ;  and  soon  after 
nis  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
fell  forward  to  the  earth.  But  he  im- 
mediately recovered  his  feet,  and  stood 
still  for  a  moment  to  muster  his  expir- 
ing energies,  then  dropped  his  head  and 
tail  to  a  level  with  his  back,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  rushed 
upon  his  helpleM  foe,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  destroying  his  life  before  him- 
self expired. 

The  cockerel  clearly  perceived  the  in- 
tention, but  was  unable  to  avert  the 
threatened  destruction.  But  where  life 
is  endangered,  tiie  slightest  chance  for 
its  preservation  is  not  to  be  despised ;  so 
he  laid  his  head  upon  tiie  ground  and 
threw  up  his  feet  to  shield  his  body. 
The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  the  game 
that  struck  the  blow,  coming  in  ctrntact 
with  the  clasp  on  the  leg  of  the  prostrate 
bird,  was  snapfied  into  pieces  and  scat- 
tered aboQt  the  pit.  But  the  force  of  the 
impetuous  tilter  carried  him  several  feet 
beyond  his  enemy,  where^  falling  head- 
long, like  Judas  Isoariot,  he  burst  asun- 
der in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gu»hed  out. 

Exasperated  by  a  cruelty  that  would 
not  even  spare  a  fallen  foe,  the  cockerel 
renewed  his  exertiomi,  and  after  two 
or  th|:ee  efforts  regaineid  his  feet.  For 
a  moment  he  remained  stationary,  then 
cautiously  approached  his  chivalrous 
victim,  walked  slow^  round  his  man- 
gled corpse,  looked  with  pride  upon 
his  death  ^wounds,  and  then,  pausing  by 
his  siiie,  in  a  dear  and  musical  voice 
chanted  the  hymn  of  his  victory. 

On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the 
old  cock  had  died  of  the  blow  inflict- 
ed in  his  rear  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  when  tlie  cockerel,  eluding  his  atr 
tack  by  a  masterlv  stratagem,  crossed 
the  Delaware  on  the  ice,  captured  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  dispersed  the 


British  at  Princeton.  It  is  true  that 
he  afterwards  fought  bravely  at  Brandy^ 
wine  and  Monmouth  court-houne,  and 
died  game  at  Yorktown,  yet  he  was  ne- 
ver able  to  recover  from  the  fatal  blow 
received  at  a  t^me  and  in  a  quarter  least 
expected. 

But  the  younger  bird,  though  his  neck 
was  stripped  of  its  feathers,  his  crest 
picked  in  pieces,  and  his  breast  covered 
with  wounds,  was  still  alive.  He  had 
contended  against  a  veteran,  had  been 
repulsed,  compelled  to  retreat,  borne  to 
the  earth  by  a  superior  force,  and  re- 
duced to  extremity;  but  he  had  Hur- 
vived  every  attack,  recovered  from  every 
defeat,  drove  the  enemy  behind  his  en- 
trenchments, harassed  his  marches,  crip- 
pled his  energies,  scattered  his  resources, 
defeated  his  hopes,  destroyed  his  confi- 
dence, and,  in  the  end,  achieved  a  com- 
plete victory. 

"  Now,"  said  the  general,  with  a  smile, 
addressing  the  disappointed  judge,  ^*  you 
may  decide  the  combat,  and  award  the 
wager.  Father  Ambrose,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  avaricious  priest,  ^'  I  have 
retrieved  my  morning  losses  and  some- 
thing over,  and  sh(»uld  be  glad  to  have 
you,  with  these,  my  friends,"  alluding  to 
Oordell,  Winthrop,  and  myself,  "dine 
with  me  at  the  American.  You  see," 
he  continued,  speaking  to  the  spectators, 
'^  that  neither  Molina  del  Rey  nor  Ohe- 
pultapec  will  prevent  the  success  of  our 
arras  in  the  valley  jof  Mexico.  And  to 
you,"  designating  the  poet,  "  I  will  give 
that  cock,  with  the  hope  that,  if  he  sur- 
vives, y«»u  will  carry  him  with  you  to 
the  U nited  States." 

Winthrop  received  the  present  with  a 
pleasure  even  irreater  than  the  general 
felt  when  he  f4ibbed  the  old  priest^s  gold. 
He  took  immediate  steps  to  staunch  the 
blood  and  dress  the  wound ;  and  he  car- 
ried him  to  the  camp,  and  nursed  him 
with  so  much  care,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  entirely  recovered.  When  the 
Twelve  Months^  Volunteers  were  dis- 
charged from  the  service  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
they  had  enlisted,  the  poet  carried  the 
victorious  champion  with  him  to  Ame^ 
rica,  and  placed  him  on  the  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  he  had  earned  in  his 
oountry^s  cause,  where  he  still  survives, 
a  splendid  bird,  striped  and  starred  as 
hands4ime1y  as  the  banner  of  liberty,  the 
patriarch  of  the  flock,  and  the  progenitor 
of  some  of  the  gayest  cooks  south  of; 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 
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THE  GREAT  EXCURSION  TO   THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

▲  LXtTEB  TO  0HABLB8  BTTTLKB,  B8Q.,  BT  ORl  OF  TBB  BKOUBOONienS. 


MY  Dbab  Mb.  Bittlbk — ^I  hope  you 
may  have  time  to  read  a  long  letter, 
for  it  will  take  something  more  than  the 
customary  space  allotted  to  a  woman's  dif- 
fusive pen,  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
which  was  first  intimated  tome  hy  a  little 
bit  of  pasteboard  from  your  hand,  on 
which  was  inscribed  an  in  vitation  to  "  Miss 
^ — I — and  two  friends,"  or  to  do  any 
justice  to  my  impression  of  its  value. 

Tlie  late  "  Excuraion  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthonv,"  seems  to  me  an  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  advancement  of  true  civili- 
zation.   Pi-inces  have  paraded  the  pride 
and   pageantry    of     royal    hospitality. 
Knights  have  held  their  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments.   We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
high  festival  held  at  "  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  when  nobles  pledged 
their  transmitted  estates,  and  beggared 
themselves  to  magnify  the  pride  and  par- 
take the  festivities  of  rival  princes.    The 
lords  of  old  England  left  their  island- 
home  (which  might  stretch  itself  at  ease 
within  the  bounds  of  one  of  our  prairie 
States),  crossed  a  oliannel  which  would  be 
but  a ''  before-breakfast  sail "  foronec.fotir 
steamers,  to  be  jealous  partakers  of  the  am- 
bitious hospitality  of  a  foreign  prince,  the 
rival  of  their  master.    "The  Excaraion  to 
St.  Anthony"— a  festival  from  beginning 
to  end— is  measured  by  thousands  of  miles 
instead  of  hundreds.    Our    munificent 
entertainers   are   our  fellow-wtereiguB, 
Mid  certainly  princes  in  their  own  right. 
They  are  productive  laborers  in  the  wide 
fields  of  enlightened  industry,  not  revel- 
lers on  riches  gained  by  war  and  rapine, 
and  held  by  selfish  power  and  fraud. 
They  do  not  divide  God's  earth  into 
patches  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  few  and 
worked  by  the  many;  but  they  secure 
the  permanence  of  our  Institutions  by 
making  labor  honorable.    They  stretch 
out  their  railroads  over  the  vast  prairies, 
and  bind  the  Free  West  to  the  East  in 
inevitable  and  indissoluble  Unwn.  Their 
heralds  do  not  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  defy  to  combat,  but  proclaim  "Peace 
and  good  will  to  man  I" 

We  all  remember  the  legend  of  Seged, 
the  lord  of  Ethiopia,  who  decreed  for 
himself  and  his  courtiers  ten  days  of 
pleasure,  and  failed  in  them  all.  Messrs. 
Furnum  and  Sheffield— the  lords  of  our 
"excursion  "—gave  us  twenty,  and  each 
and  all  were  crowned  with  success.  But 


their  gnests  were  not  made  up  of  para- 
sites and  courtiers,  and  petted  Faini- 
anU^  but  of  those  whose  holidAya  came 
between  workiog-days.  They  were 
men  from  arduous  political  po:»ts,  from 
eoonting-houses  and  banking-houses. 
They  came  from  making  brie&  and 
writing  sermons — ^from  studies  and  stu- 
dios, and  above  all,  from  the  overwheln^ 
ing,  incessant  work  of  railroad  ofiloes. 
And  the  women  (how  difierent  from  the 
petted  and  vicious  beauties  of  an  orien- 
tal court)  had  oast  off,  for  the  twenty 
holidays,  the  oares  and  tasks  of  their 
hu9iiie$»y  tiie  harem  of  "  women's  rights  " 
in  homes  which,  as  a  foroign  traveller 
well  says,  deserve  the  northern  appella- 
tion of  "Mtersd  Twrn^y 

Tou,  my  dear  Mr.  Butler,  who  wit- 
nessed but  in  part  the  success  of  the 
"Excursion,"  and  aU  those  who  did  not 
partake  it,  will,  I  fear,  receive  a  chasten- 
ed report  of  it  as  &bidous. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  bidden 
guest  was  present ;  and  even  that  oer- 
tain  "  pious  frauds  "  were  oomiiiitted  to 
foist  in  the  uninvited,  and  tiiat  our  en- 
tertainers were  too  lenient  to  turn 
away  such  as  oame  without  tlie  "  wed- 
ding-garnient."  if  there  were  such 
abuses  of  unpanUeled  munificence^  they 
must  answer  ^  the  only  imperfection 
in  our  festival — a  want  of  ample  sleeping 
accomodation  on  board  the  steamers. 
But,  as  we  read  that,  at  the  meeting  in 
the  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold," 
"many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank 
were  glad  ti)  obtain  lodging  in  bams,  on 
hay  and  straw,"  our  young  men,  on 
whom  the  "roughing  it"  fell  {Roughing 
on  nice  mattresses  on  a  eabin  floors 
were  not  so  effeminate  as  to  complain. 
It  is  the  glcnrioQs  privilege  of  yonth  and 
health  to  find 

**  A  erftdle  in  fhe  rude  fanperiooi  8arfe, 
Anfl  in  Che  TliltaHon  oTUm  winds.** 

Ton  were  at  Ohicago  on  Satnrday, 
when  the  "Excursionists"  pnured  into 
that  wonderful  city  the  type  of  the 
abounding  vitality,  the  intense  activity 
and  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  WmL 
Never  can  any  of  us  forget  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  receiving-rooms,  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  the  passages  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Hotel.  There  they  were,  travellers 
all,  who  had  already  come  a  thousand 
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miles  by  steam  and  rail ;  but,  while  yet 
Tfith  their  grey  travelKug  livery  on,  and 
their  sacks  and  ornmpled  ^*  wide-cwakes" 
in  their  hands,  they  had  nothins  of  the 
aspect  of  weary  and  worn  travellerB,  but 
truly  a  festal  air.  Yon  heard,  on  every 
side,  glad  greetings  and  reciproeal  felici- 
tations. Not  the  cold,  conventiooal 
*'  How  do  yon  do,'*  followed  by  reports 
of  imminent  clangers  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  bnt  hearty  salntations — a  sort  of 
ooUaqnial  oraoki  ng  <  if  feu  de  joie».  ^^  Are 
fou  here  ?''  "  How  delighted  I  am  to 
see  yon !"  "Two  days  only  from  New 
Ycirk,  bnt  not  at  all  fatigued,**  says  one ; 
and  "^  I,"  says  another, "  took  the  allowed 
mx  days  for  the  Jonmey,  passed  some 
honrs  at  Albany,  and  half  a  day  at  Utioa ; 
spent  a  glorious  day  at  Niagara ;  had  a 
pleasant  drive  about  Bnffalo;  saw  all 
their  princely  rsiddences ;  slept  on  the 
serene  waters  of  Lake  Erie;  passed  a 
delightful  evening  with  my  friends  in  De^ 
troit ;  have  glided  to^lay  over  the  Michi- 
gan Oentral,  and  now  am  here  as  fresh 
as  when  I  started  f'  Gladness  was  in 
every  voice,  pleasant  expectation  on 
erery  conntenance,  and,  I  wonld  fain 
believe,  gratitude^  for  the  privilege  ac- 
corded us,  in  every  heart.  The  novelty 
•  of  the  assembly,  and  the  bright  track  be- 
hind and  before  ns^  gave  an  unprece- 
dented charm  and  freshness  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

Oertainly  there  was  a  peculiarity  in 
the  hospitality  of  Messrs.  Fnmum  and 
Sheffield,  and  their  associates.  A  "  mer- 
chant prince'*  gives  a  dinner  in  town  to, 
it  may  be,  twenty  friends.  They  par- 
take his  luxurious  viands  from  golden 
dishes,  and  drink  his  delicious  wines  from 
cryt^tal,  and  are  not  very  much  happier, 
and  p^afM  not  at  all  the  wiser  or  better 
for  it.  And  even  the  ^^bal  costum6,'* 
the  f^te  of  the  season,  is,  to  most  of  tiie 
dear  five  hundred,  **  stde,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable.** But  this  festival  was  of 
another  nature.  Their  guests  were  in- 
vited not  to  admire  their  state,  or  to 
envy  or  covet  their  wealth,  but  to  see — 
mcist  of  ns  for  the  first  time — ^the  inap- 
preciable riches  and  untold  beauty  of  our 
own  country--our  own  inalienable  pos- 
sesnioos ;  to  have  our  piety  and  our  pat- 
riotism kindled,  not  by  mouldering  ruins, 
and  doubtful  traditions  of  past  achieve- 
ments, but  by  the  first  revdation  to  our 
senses  of  the  eapadty  of  our  country, 
the  first  intimation  of  its  possible  glori- 
ons  future.  And,  as  we  traversed  the 
road  just  completed  by  our  benefftotors, 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  that  bind!*,  in 


union  and  brotherhood,  the  states  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  had  some 
faint  comprehension  of  Qod*s  good  gifts 
to  us.  As  we  gazed  on  the!<e  vast 
prairies,  on  whose  borders  man  seems 
to  have  but  just  alighted,  the  mind's  eye 
opened  on  the  multitudes  who  are  des- 
tined to  enter  in  and  possess  tiiis  land  of 
protiiise  prepared  for  them  by  the  uni- 
versal Father.  First  must  ci»me  our 
eastern  people,  with  their  dauntless  en- 
terprise, their  infinite  ingenuity,  their 
inventive  genius,  their  Puritan  armor, 
the  Bible  and  the  school-boolk,  and,  in 
their  track,  to  be  taught  and  moulded  by 
them,  those  who  have  been  spoiled  of 
tireir  natural  riglits  tor  ages,  crushed  un- 
der the  iron  hoof  of  desptitisms,  to  stand 
erect,  men  among  men, 'and  learn  the  * 
glorious  truth  aimounced  79  years  ago, 
and  not  yet  quite  digested.  It  is  a  short 
and  pithy  creed. 

'*  We  hold  these  troths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent:— ^That  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal ;  that  tliey  are  endowed  by  t^eir 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  parsuit  of  happiness.** 

I  believe  that  the  reflecting  men  and 
women  of  our  excursion  party  feit,  as 
they  never  felt  bel^ire,  the  great  mission 
of  their  children  and  their  neighbors  who 
are  going  West. 

And  are  they  not  all  going  to  the 
West? 

Was  there  not  something  prophetic  in 
the  exulting  shout  that  broke  forth,  the 
hurras  and  the  waving  of  hats,  when  our 
party,  in  their  arrow-like  progress,  first 
caught  sight  of  the  MisBinsippi  ? 

What  is  to  become  of  thi:*  great  valley 
of  the  Minsissippi,  wiiich  already  pos- 
sesses the  last  piiynical  achievements  and 
results  of  civilization,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, aqueducts,  iind  gaslights  ?  What 
must  be  its  fiite,  if  the  intellectnal  and 
moral  development  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  physical?  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  neoe»dty  of  diflu^^ing  in- 
telligence and  improving  morale,  and  of 
raising  men  tiiereby  out  of  and  above 
the  vortex  of  speculation  and  mere  ma- 
terial acquisition,  is  keenly  felt  by  the 
best  men  at  the  West.  Educational  in- 
stitutions are  springing  up  in  many  of 
the  western  towns,  and  a  zeal  is  carried 
into  them  which  is  ordinarily  felt  onlv 
for  mere  selHsh  interests.  It  chanced, 
on  one  of  the  days  when  the  *' Excursion 
Party*'  was  at  St.  Louis,  that  one  of  its 
wealthy  citizens  endowed  an  industrial 
school  there  with  property  to  the  amoim^ 
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of  $80,000.  It  was  given,  and  we  trust 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the 
giver — out  nf  the  donor's  religious  com- 
munion, and  with  the  Oimcrol  of  a 
Christian  whose  charities  own  no  sect. 

We  heard,  through  our  whole  route, 
much  talk  of  fortunate  speculations,  and 
almost  incredible  material  developments ; 
but  we  also  heard  better  things.  One 
of  yonr  contractors,  pointing  out  to  me 
a  new-born  town,  said,  unostentatiously, 
^^  I  have  made  them  a  present  of  a  school- 
house,  as  the  bej<t  thini;  I  could  give 
theni.^'  1  ufrerwards  heard  that  he  had 
also  provided  them  a  teacher.  Would 
that  each  town  had  a  like  benefactor, 
and  that  each  emigrant  from  our  in- 
structed Puritian  country  might  realize 
that  he  had  more  precious  seed  to  sow 
than  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  The  safety 
of  our  institutions  depends  on  this  con- 
viction being  deeply  felt  and  widely 
spread.  It  is  not  a  little  leaven  that  wiU 
leaven  the  mass  of  foreign  ignorance  ac- 
cumulating upon  U(>  day  by  day,  and 
raise  it  to  the  level  essential  to  the  safety 
and  progress  of  a  democratic  republic. 

Nor  is  it  a  little  of  that  charity  that 
snifereth  long  and  U  not  puffed  up,  that 
will  bear  with  the  vices  springing  out  of 
that  ignorance.  The  nations  of  the  old 
world  have  floundered  on  through  ages 
of  darkness  to  a  very  imperfect  and  par- 
tial civilizatitm.  The  few  have  been  in- 
structed, the  many  kept  in  brutish  igno- 
rance. We  have  begun  better,  and,  by 
GK>d's  blessing,  we  will  end  better. 
When  our  steamers  were  lying  at  St. 
Paul's,  we  were  visited  by  a  young  lady 
who  was  sent  there  as  a  teacher  (I  be- 
lieve by  Gh»vcrnor  Slade)  five  years  ai/o. 
She  arrived  within  tour  miles  of  her  des- 
tination, and  was  told  there  was  no  such 
place  as  St.  PauKs.  But  the  young  Now 
England  school  missionary  was  not  to  be 
turned  back.  She  hired  two  luflian  girls 
to  row  her  to  the  place  that  had  been 
designated  to  her  as  St.  Paul's.  She 
found  there  two  white  families,  and  eight 
white  children.  She  began  her  work, 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  that  busy  hive 
of  a  populntion  of  5,000  (it  may  be  6,000 
now — 1 8peak  of  three  weeks  since!),  she 
has  a  large  boarding-schtwil  I  Such  a 
fact  urges  promptness),  constancy,  and 
heroism  in  the  cause  of  Western  educa- 
tion—education in  the  broadest  sense  of 
tlie  term.  Not  in  the  school-house  only, 
but  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  in  the  field,  by  the  way, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  homes,  where  the 


foundations  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation must  be  laid.  Tou  will  panloo 
this  long  episode  on  a  subject  which 
forces  itself,  as  of  paramount  interest, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  of  the 
rapid  physical  development  of  the  We^t. 

You  lost,  my  dear  Mr.  Butler,  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  our  travel,  by 
turning  back  at  Bock  Island. 

None  of  that  happy  company,  who 
thence  pursued  their  way  up  the  river, 
will  ever  forgot  the  m<»meiit  when  oar 
fine  steamers,  their  bows  wreathed  with 
prairie  flowers  and  evergreens,  left,  one 
after  the  other,  their  moorings  at  Buck 
Island,  and  sailed,  with  music  on  their 
decks,  like  birds  by  their  own  ^>Dg, 
lighted  by  the  motm,  and  saluted  by  tlie 
gay  fireworks  from  the  Old  ForL  With 
the  first  morning,  came  clouds  and  rain 
and  cold  winds ;  but  we  found  sheltered 
gazing  positions  outside,  and  the  ele- 
ments C(»uld  not  obscure  our  pleasure, 
though  they  somewhat  damped  the  gen- 
erous reception  prepared  for  us  by  the 
hospitable  citizens  of  Galena  aod  Du- 
buque. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  crowds  that 
we  saw  lining  the  shores,  and  the  glad 
social  shouts  of  civilized  men,  at  the 
warehouses  and  htige  hotels,  and  con- 
tinuous blocks  of  buildings,  where,  but 
a  few  years  since,  was  heard  only  the 
yell  of  the  savage,  who  had  stealthily 
crept  along  the  shore — tomahawk  in 
hand,  in  quest  of  his  foe. 

We  commented  on  Uiese  marveb  to 
one  another ;  but,  as  the  poor  lady  said, 
who  ^^ran"  her  head  against  a  tree, 
^'  She  Kaw,  but  did  not  reaXize  it;*'  so  we 
fail  to  realize  the  miraculous  achieve- 
ments of  Eastern  enterprise  in  the  We^. 
i^fter  leaving  Dubuque,  we  saw  wo  more 
towns  of  magnitude  tiU  we  reached  our 
terminus  at  St.  Paul's.  The  settler  had 
begun  his  work ;  bnt^  for  the  most  part^ 
it  was  a  solitude — and  wliat  a  beautiful 
solitude!  I  cannot  describe  it  loan 
only  say  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
^'seeing,  and  seeing  only,  is  believing." 
The  celebrated  bluffs,  which  continue  in 
ever  varying  forms,  for  some  himdreda 
of  miles,  do  not  resemble  the  romnndo 
Highlands  of  our  Hudson:  they  bear 
small  resemblance  to  the  clifi[s  on  the 
Bhine,  and  yet  they  remind  one  of  the 
Bhine  more  than  of  the  Hudson.  They 
are  unique — they  have  no  likeness — they 
daguerreotype  new  pictures  on  the  mind ; 
they  call  forth  fresli  sensations.  Their 
images  cannot  be  conveyed  by  descrip- 
tion :  they  must  be  seen ;  and  now  that 
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yon  hare  completed  the  oliam  of  rail- 
roads t<i  the  Mississippi,  the  fikshionable 
tour  will  be  in  the  track  of  oar  happy 
'^  excarsicin  party,  to  the  Falls  or'  St.  An- 
th(»ny.*'  The  foreign  traveller  must  go 
there,  and  the  sonir  of  the  brideffroom, 
to  many  a  ^  Lizzie  Lee"  will  be  ^*  Ho  1  for 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  I" 

There  U  a  carionn  diversity  in  the  form 
of  the  blntCi^  Some  have  monotonous 
he.ivy  outlines,  like  the  horizon  line  to 
which  an  Eastern  eye  is  aoonstomed; 
others  run  up  to  sharp  points,  like  the 
^^ Aiguilles^'  of  the  Alps;  and  some 
stand  apcirt — regular  oimes — but  all  are 
covered  with  rich  prairie  turf,  gentle 
declivitieiS  or  sharp  precipices,  the  long 
grass,  absolutely  shining  with  the  ver- 
dure of  June,  and  brilliantly  embroidered 
with  flowers,  waves  over  them.  The 
blu^  at  some  points,  make  the  shore  of 
the  river,  then  they  recede  leaving  a 
broad  fore-ground  <if  level  prairie.  They 
are  planted,  quite  to  their  summits,  with 
oak*  ma'nly,  and  trees  of  other  sp^ies, 
as  Downing,  with  his  love  of  nature  and 
his  study  of  act,  might  have  planted 
them:  now  in  long  serpentine  walks, 
and  now  in  oopscA,  and  then,  so  as  to 
cover,  with  regular  intervening  clear 
spaces,  the  whole  front  of  the  declivity, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  gigantic  or- 
chard. Midway  up  the  bluff,  you  some- 
times see  a  belt  of  rock,  reminding  one 
of  I  he  fragmenu  of  Roman  walls  on  the 
Rhine,  but  still,  above  and  below  it,  the 
same  bright  green  turf.  ^'  If  we  were 
to  put  it  there,  and  statue  it  down,"  said 
a  practical  observer  from  our  rockv  New 
England,  '^  it  would  not  stay  1"  But  the 
8ur]Mia<ingly  beautiful  marvels  of  all,  are 
the  mimic  castlwi,  or  rather  foimdations 
of  ruined  cantles,  that  surmount  the  pin- 
nacles. The'4e  mere  rooks  of  lime  and 
sandstone  so  mock  and  haunt  you  with 
their  re^mblance  to  the  feudal  fortre^ees. 
of  the  Old  World,  that  y<m  unconsciously 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Titan 
race  that  built  them  I  and  go  on  won- 
dering, where  are  the  people  rhat  planted 
these  magnificent  terraces;  where  the 
lordly  race  that  ha^  so  kept  in  garden 
beauty,  tree  from  bru^h  and  brake,  these 
"grounds,"  stretching  in  eVer-varying 
loveliness  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
tempting  you  to  apply  the  mAgnificent  in- 
Bolenoe  of  a  celebrated  phrase,  and  call 
tiie  vrtnnted  parks  of  EngUind  a  ^^rnere 

Eatch,"  in  the  compariiKHi  But  no!  no 
ninan  hand  has  plantod  them  —no  hu- 
man imagination  emlKtUirthed  Uiern  — 
no  human  iudostry  drm»«>d  and  kept 


them.  Tiiey  liave  the  fresh  impress  of 
the  Oreator^s  hand — 

**  Hta  love  a  nnile  of  Heaven  Impreit 
In  beanqr  on  their  ample  breasL" 

We  glided  along  past  this  enchanting 
scenery,  for  four  days  and  nights  of  our 
blessed  'week,  amidst  sunshine,  moon- 
light, and  doudd ;  each  varianion  of  the 
atmosphere  serving  to  add  a  new  charm 
or  reveal  a  new  beauty.  Our  light  boats 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water  like 
birds ;  and,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
birds,  they  dipped  down  to  the  shore, 
and  took  np  their  food,  their  fiery  throats 
devouring  it  with  piarvellous  rapidity. 

The  commodore  of  our  joyous  little 
fleet.  Colonel  Miz^ver  htmored  be  his 
name  t — made  every  arrangement  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  No  racing  was  permitted. 
The  sailing  was  so  ordered,  that  what 
we  saw,  by  the  ezciting  moonlight,  going 
np,  was  resplendent,  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  coming  down ;  and,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  douds  co-operated  with  the 
benignant  Commodore,  what  was  draped 
and  softened  by  mist,  hi  our  ascension, 
was  nn veiled  and  defined  in  our  descent. 
The  boats,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
were  lashed  together  to  allow  an  exten- 
sion of  social  intercourse,  and  visits  were 
interchanged,  and  the  general  voice  was 
of  satisfactions  and  eigoyments  without 
number.  The  lights  of  four  parallel 
boats  streamed,  witli  charming  effects, 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Pei>in,  where 
the  river,  unbroken  by  islands,  is  five 
miles  wide. 

Our  creature-comforts,  though  for  once 
subordinate  to  the  higher  wants  of  our 
nature,  were  munificently  provided. 
Morning,  noon  and  night,  a  table  was 
spread,  that  in  most  of  its  appointmenta 
and  supplies  would  have  done  honor  to 
onr  first  cUss  hotels,  and  its  confections 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  French  ar- 
tiste with  all  the  appliances  and  means 
of  a  French  cuisine.  By  what  magic 
art  such  ices,  jellies,  cakes,  and  pyramids, 
veiled  in  nhowers  of  candied  sag  ir,  were 
compounded  in  that  smallest  of  tophets, 
a  steamer^s  kitchen,  is  a  mystery  yet  to 
be  solved.  Captain  Morehouse  of  the 
Lady  Franklin,  the  only  comm  inder  of 
whom  I  can  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, performed  his  duty  to  onr  hearts* 
content,  and  even  the  civil  Uds  who  wait- 
ed on  us  did  their  work  as  if  it  were  a 
dainty  task,  to  be  done  daintily. 

Ah,  Mr.  Butler,  why  did  you  not  come 
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with  us  f  Yoa  shoald  have  seen  that 
beaatlfol  tower  of  8u  Paura^  sittiog  on 
its  fresh  hillside,  like  a  yoong  qaeen  just 
emerging  from  her  mimirity.  You  shoald 
have  seen  tiie  gay  scrambling  at  oar 
landing  there,  tor  carriages  and  wagons, 
and  every  specie^i  of  locomoiive,  to  take 
US  to  oar  teriuinns  at  St.  Anthony^s  Falls. 
You  should  have  seen  how,  disdaining 
laiury  or  superflaity,  we — some  among 
QB  accustomed  to  cushioned  ooaohee  at 
home-HMuld  drive  merrily  over  Uie  prai- 
rie in  Inmber- wagons,  seated  on  rough 
boanls.  You  slionld  have  seen  the 
trotrps  and  groups  scattered  over  St.  An- 
thony^s  rocks  (what  a  pictnresqoe  do- 
main the  saint  noHsenes !)  and  you  shoald 
have  witnessed  the  ceremony  performed 
with  dignity  by  Oolonel  Johnson,  of 
mingling  the  water  taken  from  the  Atlah« 
tic  at  Sandy  H«»ok,  one  week  btf&re^  with 
the  warer  of  tiie  Mississippi ;  and  there 
and  then  have  remembered  that,  but  tiine 
hundred  years  a^o,  DeSoto,  after  months 
of  wandering  in  trackless  forests,  was  the 
first  £uro()eaa  dissooverer  of  this  river. 
What  startling  facts!  What  ooofoand* 
ing  contrasts ! 

You  have  so  long  been  a  Western  ex- 
plorer that  you  may  have  forgotten  the 
excitement  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time, 
plon^fhing  on  a  prairie.  In  returning 
from  St.  Anthony^s  to  St.  Paul's,  we  all 
left  our  vehicle  to  foDow  the  wheel- 
plough  as  drawn  by  six  noble  oxen;  it 
deared  the  tough  turf,  and  upheaved  it 
for  the  first  time  for  the  sun  and  the  hand 
Of  man  to  do  their  joint  fructifying  work 
npon  it.  The  oxen  (not  the  man)  look^ 
ed  like  the  natural  lords  of  the  soil.  It 
was  the  sublime  of  pdoughing.  When 
IHII  our  Poets  write  their  bucolicBf 

Our  next  eight,  and  hard  by  the 
jploughing,  was  one  of  nature's  perfect 
works— 'the  fidls  of  the  Minnesota,  poeti* 
oally  called  by  the  Indians,  Minnehaha — 
laughing  letUer,  Miss  Bremer  says  they 
deserve  their  picture,  song  and  tales. 
Bo  perfect  is  this  Fall  in  C(»lor;  in  form 
so  graceAal,  eo  finished,  that  by  some 
mysterious  accident  of  association,  tt 
brought  to  my  mind  at  once  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  The  last  incident  of  this 
day's  most  plea«iant  circuit,  was  an  nn- 
looked-for  visit  to  the  old  border  fortress 
of  Fort  Snelling.  We  were  received 
with  great  kindness.  Oottrtesy  add  gal- 
lantry are  twin-virtues  in  military  life. 
The  fort  has  a  very  beautifal  position 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi.  A  pretty 
town  lies  below  it.    Its  name,  Mendota^ 


means  the  meeting  of  the  waters.  The 
inhabitants  of  St.  Paal\  with  the  un- 
stinted Western  honpitality  that  had 
everywhere  awaited  us,  gave  a  ball  in 
the  evening  to  the  tk(f^Mnd  excursioniBts. 
Unhappily,  long  pr^atory  speeches  and 
the  punctual  departure  of  the  boats  at 
11  P.M.,  cut  short  iGs  hilarity. 

Before  we  reached  Rock  island  on  our 
return,  our  entertainers'  g^erosity  hav- 
ing grown  by  what  it  ISd  on,  it  was 
aimonnced  to  as  that  the  excursion  waa 
extended  to  St.  Louis.  This  episode  it- 
self deserves  an  epic  I  Some  of  oor 
company  could  not  resist  the  inviting 
aspect  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Daven- 
port, and  loitered  there  a  day,  others 
posted  off  hv  rail,  via  La  SaUe.  My  par- 
ty preferred  the  luxorions  said  dreamy 
descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  winding 
amidst  its  islands  and  embroidered  shores, 
we  arrived  at  St.  Louis  at  dawn  on  Mon- 
dav  morning. 

&t.  Louis  with  its  old  French  heart, 
and  thriving  young  limbs,  has  more  ths 
air  of  a  great  and  crmsolidated  capital 
than  any  other  city  ot  the  West  Its 
future  destiny  may  be  angnred  from  the 
fact  that  in  1880  it  had  but  12,000 
inhabitants — it  has  now  more  than 
100,000— and  that  ito  positian  is  within 
800  milBs  of  the  centre  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Time  in  the  West  is  no  longer  the  old 
man  with  a  single  forelock,  and  a  scythe 
in  his  hand.  He  shonld  be  painted  with 
the  emblems  of  speed,  eonstmction  and 
aocumnlarion.  We  were  astonished  at 
the  shipping  at  the  wharves  of  Sl  Louis, 
at  its  towering  warehouses,  broad  ave- 
nues, brilliant  shops,  and  beaudfid  pri- 
vate i^idences.  And  there,  where  eve- 
rything is  living  and  stirring — and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  phioe  for  the  dying, 
no  remembrance  of  the  dead — we  were 
r  shown  a  cemetery  (it  has  indeed  few 
tenants),  not  surpassed  by  Mount  As- 
burn,  hardly  by  Greenwood.  We  were 
nceived  at  a  suburban  villa  where  its 
proprietor  lives  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
republican  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  his 
1800  acres  of  Park-land ;  and  at  another, 
adorned  with  a  terraced  or  hanffing  gar- 
den, made  in  one  of  those  dimples  in  the 
land,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  designated  by  the  unhap- 
py-name  of  sink.  Ko  wonder  that  the  . 
smiling  appellation  of  dimple  should 
have  ^n  su^tgested  by  the  urbanity  of 
our  host,  who  welcomed  us  to  a  tea- 
table  that  I  have  never  seen  eqnallsd  in 
New  England,  where  we  tancy  we  have 
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a  prescriptive  right  to  excel  in  that  pre- 
vailing hospitality.  Perhaps  what  most 
pleaded  us  in  St.  Lonia,  and  most  natu- 
rally, was  the  absence  of  all  obtrnsive 
signs  of  what  we  consider  the  only  mis- 
fortune of  Missouri — ^the  only  obstacle  to 
its  future  pre-eminence — slavery.  But 
this  disease  has  made  so  little  progress 
there,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  heathfal  youog  state  will  throw 
it  off.  Some  of  its  best  citizens  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  we  met  and  heard  one,  a 
*^  young  man  eloquent,^*  who  is  just  enter- 
ing, with  sure  promise,  political  life,  and 
who  has  the  generous  boldness  to  throw 
himself  in  the  scale  against  it — God 
speed  him  I 

St.  Louis  was,  to  my  own  party,  a 
marked  place  in  our  great  route.  We 
experienced  there  what  has  made  happy 
epochs  ever  since  the  day  that  Joseph^s 
brethren  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept — 
the  most  cordial  reception  from  old 
friends,  besides  seeing  new  ones  whahad 
almost  the  flavor  of  old  ones  I  And 
finally,  each  day  adding  some  varying 
circumstance,  some  new  pleasure,  we 
passed  oar  last  Sunday  at  T^iaffara,  and 
came  ont  by  those  glorious  and  shining 
gates  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
West. 

Do  von  ask  me  If  I  would  live  in  the 
West  f  I  answer  without  hesitation,  no  I 


I  saw  nothing  there  so  lovely  to  my  eye 
as  tlie  hillsides,  the  deep,  narrow  valleys, 
the  poor  little  lakes,  and  the  very 
small  riv^r  of  our  own  Berkshire.  But 
at  these  hearth-stones  our  affections 
were  nurtured,  and  here  in  our  ceme- 
teries rest  and  are  recon'ed  our  holiest 
treasures.  Besides,  the  old  tree  uprooted 
from  a  sterile  hill  will  not  thrive  m  level 
grotmd — ^be  it  ever  so  rich.  No.  Let 
the  young  go.  They  should.  They  do 
go  in  troops  and  caravans,  and  in  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi may  they  perfect  an  empire  of  which 
their  Puritan  Fatibers  sowed  the  seeds  on 
the  cold  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  But  let 
them  remember  their  fathers  were  proof 
against  poverty.  May  they  be  against 
riches  I 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  wish  long 
life  and  happiness  to  Messrs.  Fnrnnm  and 
ShefSeld,  and  their  coadjutors  in  this  un- 
precedented hospitality.  If  it  be  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  what 
must  be  the  amount  of  their  satisfac- 
tion? Was  ever  a  company  so  assem- 
bled and  so  blessed  by  heavenly  and 
earthly  Providence  t  Day  unto  day,  and 
night,  proclaimed  their  enjoy uient  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  no  death — ^no 
illness — ^no  disaster. 

0.  M.  8. 

Lenox,  18B1 


THE    HISTORY    OP    A    COSMOPOLITE. 

At  present  we  Americans  have  a  little 
stretched  the  Greek  in  saying  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  ''citizen  of  the 
world"  is  but  a  step  farther. 

Ton  would  prefer  me  to  define  more 
briefly :  well  then.  A  Oosmupolite  has 
no  country  in  particular,  but  makes  him- 
self at  home  in  all.  As  he  easily  un- 
learns prejudices,  he  as  easily  adapts 
himself  to  the  most  varied  practices. 
While  he  would  possibly  prefer  a  cent 
fiane  par  t4te  dinner  at  Vevour's 
vet  he  could,  on  a  pinch,  reconcile 
himself  to  raw  beefsteaks  in  Abys- 
nnia.  He  is  never  astonished  at  any-  * 
thing,  for  he  has  paid  periodical  visits 
to  France  since  1798.  He  is  easy^n 
his  manners,  for  he  has  conversed  with 
potentates  and  great  men  from  the 
bestarred  European,  to  the  simply  but 
improperly  costumed  native  of  tlie  Fee- 


f^  Tmr§  in  balh  BemUph^eB,  or  . 
0CiM«t  iff  t^lif0  </a  former  Merchant.    Bj  Vn- 
csn  McLTB,  Ute  of  New  Orleans.    (Redfleld.) 

A008M0P0LITE,  ma*am,is  a  gentle- 
man whose  title  is  Greek,  without 
that  fact,  however,  making  hitn  a  Greek 
nobleman.  Koa/wv  means  "of  the 
world"  iroXiravot  "a  citizen;"  con- 
sequently kosmopolitanos  means  *^  citi- 
zen of  the  world,"  an  idea  which  is 
supposed  to  be  clearly  expressed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  by  the  modified 
word  which  immediately  follows  the 
article  a  in  the  title  of  this  excellent 
contribution. 

I  grant  you,  my  dear  madam,  the 
name  is  a  paradox :  for  the  world,  not 
being  a  city,  it  is  morally  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  it.  All  that, 
however,  will  be  arranged  to  suit  you  so 
soon  as  we  get  the  Universal  Republic. 
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jee  Islands.  Ho  is  accomplished — a  bit 
of  an  artist  in  music,  painting  and  lite- 
rature— ^knows  many  languages  pretty 
well — is  fall  of  qudnt  fresli  an^ote, 
and  odd  atoms  of  tact  overlooked  by  the 
class  of  romance  writers  fondly  called 
historians. 

Bur,  in  forgetting  his  prejndices,  he  is 
apt  to  forget  his  principles:  in  becom- 
ing cosmopolitan,  he  generally  loses  love 
of  coniitrv.  He  is  passionately  addicted 
to  scandal ;  and  serves  yon  up  a  cha- 
racter with  sauce  of  a  pleasant  tartness. 
He  is  disposed  to  caricature — he  has  an 
eye  considerably  keener  for  faults  than 
for  virtues:  he  is  not  troubled  by  mo- 
desty :  and  his  infacility  of  being  ham- 
bugged  has  begotten  in  him  a  too 
generul  irreverence,  incredulonsness  and 
distrust*.  He  reverses  oar  common  law 
maxim,  and  supposes  every  man  to  be 
guilty  until  lie  has  proved  him  to  be 
innocent.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
illustrate  my  remarks  by  some  passages 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte. 

This  excellent  American  was  a  Gler- 
man,  born  in  Italy,  on  the  2l8t  of  No- 
vember, 1779.  On  the  first  page  of  his 
autobiography,  he  c«>mpliment8  his 
mother  on  her  punctuality — she  having 
been  married  on  the  22d  of  February. 
He  then  mentions  that  virtue  as  being 
characteristic  of  his  family.  He  is  am- 
vinced  that  the  family  is  of  Italian 
origin,  a  creed  which  he  p)*edicates  upon 
the  fact  that  his  remotest  genealogical 
researches  have  traced  ihem  distinctly  to 
Sweden.  He,  of  course,  found  no  support 
for  his  conviction  until  he  reached  his 
seventieth  year,  when  a  Hnn^^arian  in- 
formed him  that,  in  the  days  of  Gustavus 
Adolplius,  an  Italian  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  bearing  the  name  of  Nolte, 
had  deserted  to  tlie  camp  of  the  lion  of 
the  North. 

Leghorn  is  the  city  which  claims  the 
glory  uf  his  birth,  where  his  father,  a 
Hamburgher,  was  partner  in  the  house 
of  his  uncle.  Otto  Franck.  But  when 
Vincent  had  att4iined  the  age  of  nine 
year!>,  the  family  went  home  to  Ham- 
burgh, where  ^*  he  lived  for  a  while  with 
a  sentitorial  grandfather.*^  Our  philoso- 
pher never  neglects  any  dignity  which 
«heds,  however  subdued,  a  lustre  upon 
himself.  At  Hamburgh,  Vincent  was 
sent  to  school  to  a  Jersey  man  called 
Greriii,  who  was  a  drunken  old  pedagogue,* 
improperly  fond  of  his  housekeeper;  an 
indtilent,  ignorant  man,  under  whom  the 
boy  acquired  nothing  save  a  high  pro- 
ficiency in  tlie  science  of  robbing  orchards 


and  vineyards.  It  only  took  eighteen 
months,  however,  to  render  him  an  adept 
in  this  predatory  life ;  so  of  conrse  his 
time  was  not  lost.  Papa  Nolte,  a  calm, 
unimaginative  man,  endowed  with  an 
obese  correctness  of  deportment,  and  the 
slow  German  capacity  of  being  tickled 
by  a  joke,  soon  took  Manter  Vincent  to 
the  unde  at  Leghorn.  Vincent,  on  leav- 
ing home,  had  a  Sunday  coat  of  crimson 
and  gold;  and  as  this  happened  to  be 
the  Hamburgh  consular  uniform — ^Uncle 
Otto  being  consul — ^the  boy  availed  him- 
self of  carnival  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  a 
travestied  consular  uniform,  wherein  he 
caricatured  Uncle  Otto  to  the  delight  of 
tlie  author  of  his  being  and  the  unpar- 
doning  disgust  of  his  annL 

Then  Vincent  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
was  intrusted  to  the  pedant )gioal  care  of 
Gymnasiums — Professor  Karl  F.  Hip— 
and  astonished  that  excellent  man  by 
learning  all  he  could  teach  in  a  preposte- 
rously short  time.  But  soon  he  was 
sent  back  to  Italy  to  Uncle  Otto,  to  ex- 
change Schiller  for  liquorice,  soap,  oil, 
brimstone  and  account-books.  It  was  a 
very  hard  case,  but  he  worried  through  it 
by  the  help  of  making  fun  of  Uncle  Otto, 
and  love  to  the  two  ballet  girls  who 
lived  opposite  the  livery  stables.  A 
slight  tailor*s  bill  for  one  year,  contain- 
ing the  items  of  twelve  coats  of  all 
colors,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of  small 
clothes,  suggests  the  possibility  of  his 
being  addicted  to  dress.  Here  he  saw 
Bonaparte  for  the  first  time — "  a  dimi- 
nutive, youthful-looking  man,  of  pallid 
and  almost  yellow  hue,  whose  sleek,  yet 
black  hair,  like  that  of  the  Tallapoochee 
Indians,  hung  down  over  both  ears; 
with  a  perpetual  smile  upon  the  lips, 
and  cold,  unsympathising  eyes.'^  Murat 
was  with  him  in  his  gorgeons  uniform, 
and  Hullin,  executioner  of  d'Enghien. 
Business  was  at  a  stand-still:  in  every 
piazza. altars  were  erected,  topped  with 
a  statue  of  Liberty,  and  at  every  daily 
parade  the  representatives,  Garat  and 
Salicetti,  made  speeches  to  the  soldiery. 
Uncle  Otto^s  cashier  gave  Vincent  what 
money  he  demanded,  which  was  readily 
expended  at  a  time  when  his  most  serious 
occupation  was  sketching  the  French 
soldiers  in  the  street.  I  do  not  esteem 
it  wonderful  that  when  the  books  were 
made  up,  four  years  afterwards,  a  deficit 
of  Hxty  thousand  pezza  was  discovered. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Uncle  Otto  sent 
his  fiunily  to  a  country  seat,  near  Flo- 
rence, next  door  to  Villa  Pandolfieri. 
Now,  in  thb  villa  lived  a  banker  and  his 
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lorely  dangbter,  to  whom  ViDoent  at 
ODoe  made  violent  love;  meaning  ir,  lie 
says,  *^  mere  pastime ;  bat  the  yoang  lady 
took  it  seriously  to  heart  ;^' so  that  at 
last  the  aunt  had  to  write  to  his  parents, 

.  and  Vincent,  who  had  learned  nothing  of 
his  pr<)fea->ioa  at  Leghorn,  was  torn 
away  from  his  pastime  and  sent  off  to 
Hai II burgh.  This  was  the  residence  <»f 
many  of  the  French  imigrSt^  Talleyrand 
and  Madame  de  Grenlis,  Dumooriez  and 
Ixmis  Philippe  were  there,  and  tlie  young 
man*s  time  glided  on  for  a  year  or  two, 
divided  between  society,  invoices,  news- 

.f»af)or8  squib- writing,  caricaturing  his 
friends,  and  playing  in  private  theatricals. 
Old  Nolte  failed,  and  got  up  again  and 
sccilded  his  son  for  a  presuinptnous  and 
unfixed  fellow.  This  set  Vincent  to 
work  at  his  mercantile  books,  which  he 
studied  for  a  while  and  then  started  for 
1^  antes,  to  begin  the  practice  of  their 
precepts. 

On  his  way  he  stops  at  Paris  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Emperor,  just  then  pro- 
claimed at  Moreau,  Greorges  Oadoudal, 
&c.  Some  statements  of  Nt  litems  are  not 
til  be  found  in  standard  histiiries;  as, 
that  on  his  first  imperial  review,  Napo- 
leim^s  horse  fell  down  and  rolled  with  his 
rider,  ominously  in  the  dust ;  or,  that  he 
was  bru^qu^  brutal,  insolent,  above  all 
to  men  of  literature  and  science,  and  to 
merchants ;  that  his  genius  was  equalled 
by  the  commercial  genias  of  Ouvrard ; 
that  Moreau  was  the  idol  of  the  people 
and  the  middle  class,  and  guiltless  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  and  many 
other  such  matters.  And  then  he  goes 
on  his  way  to  Nantes,  and  copien  circu- 
lars of  the  prices  of  land  and  molasses  in 
the  counting-room  of  M.  Labouchdre. 
He  has  mighty  commercial  friends,  this 
Vincent  lu>lte :  the  Barings,  the  Hopes 
and  the  Parishes,  who  believe  in  his 
genius  and  believe  well.  For  he  draws 
up  such  far-seeing,  well-combined  plans 
ft  ir  vast  mercantile  operations  in  America, 
that  he  is  chosen  to  put  them  into  execu- 
tion and  sent  to  New  Orleans  with 
powers  of  attorney,  as  secret  agent  for 
those  great  merchants  and  for  Ouvrard 
himself. 

Napoleon  had  oppressed  and  mal- 
treated Ouvrard,  ana  Napoleon  had  con- 
quered Spain — but  Spain  in  a  treaty  with 
France,  had  made  herself  liable  to  pay  an 
annual  8ub?>idy  of  seventy-two  millions 
of  francs,  which  was  now  (1804)  partly 
due,  and  required  negotiation.  Napoleon 
had  need  of  Ouvrard,  for  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain;  sil- 


ver was  absolutely  necessary :  there  was 
no  silver  but  in  Mexico;  the  British 
cruisers  were  all  over  the  sea,  and  Na- 
poleon ordered  Ouvrard  to  find  a  means 
of  getting  those  dear  dollars  safe  into 
France.  There  they  could  come  only  as 
private  property  under  a  neutral  fljig — 
say  the  American  flag.  So  Vincent 
Nolte  was  sent  over  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can ciiizen — to  receive  the  dollars,  and 
to  ship  them  as  his  own  to  Fnmce. 
Little  thought  New  Orleans  of  its  new  citi- 
zen, for  the  city  was  a  "  nest  of  pirates." 
Beluche,  Lafitte,  Dominique  and  others 
walked  boldly  through  the  streets,  and 
the  whole  population  was  but  16,000 
(now  about  160,000).  One  day,  however, 
tliey  learned  that  a  ship  had  arrived 
from  Vera*  Oruz,  freighted  with  $200,- 
000,  and  then  another  with  $150,000, 
and  then  another  with  $150,000 — and  all 
for  the  new  citizen.  Vincent  Nolte  was 
instantly  asked  to  dinner  by  the  most 
respectable  people.  He  went,  saw,  and 
caricatured.  Then  he  got  the  yellow- 
fever,  and  a  kind  friend,  one  Zacharias, 
told  him  he  had  better  make  his  will  and 
die.  Noire  obstinately  refused  to  do 
either,  and  stuck  to  his  purpose.  Indeed, 
he  haid  not  time  to  die,  for  Spain  had 
given  an  order  upon  Ouba  for  $700,000, 
which  he  must  live  to  collect.  The  fever 
left  him ;  he  went  to  Ouba— talked  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  said  he  did  not 
understand  money  matters,  and  declined 
to  take  a  bribe ;  but  the  cashier-general, 
the  minisiter  of  finances,  understood  the 
former,  and  was  particularly  inclined  to 
the.  latter.  Nolte  displayed  science — 
dealt  about  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and 
received  a  check  upon  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  for  $945,000,  which  included  in- 
terest. The  check  was  paid ;  the  amount 
sent  to  France,  and  our  cosmopolite 
started  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  would 
infallibly  have  arrived  but  for  a  little 
accident,  which  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

He  was  wrecked  on  the  Florida  ree&. 

It  appears,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  that 
the  captain  had  a  social  custom  of  getting 
excessively?  drunk  in  com{>any  with  the 
mate ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  storm  threw  tne  ship  into  a  nautical 
position,  of  which  your  narrator  does  not 
know  the  name,  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Let  us  say  on  her  beam-end:*,  with  the 
fore-top-^lant  clewlines  dismasted,  and 
her  weather- vang  unshipped.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
while  Nolte  went  to  shore  on  a  raft. 
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It  took  several  days  to  ^t  to  sbore,  and 
there  were  vessels  in  the  distance  which 
did  not  relieve  them,  and  eUmd  banks 
taken  for  lee-shores  and  all  the  regular 
thing,  yon  know,  and  then  they  arrived. 
Then  there  was  the  desolate  sand-beaoh, 
and  that  sort  of  arrangement,  and  finallj 
he  shipped  with  some  wreckers ;  oanght 
turtle  for  three  weeks  in  the  neighlK>r- 
hood  of  Nassau,  and  so  got  to  New  Or* 
leans,  where  he  stayed  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  took  a  flying  leap  to  Holland. 

During  this  period  he  had  time  to 
draw  cleverly,  hot  with  more  or  less 
caricatare,  portraits  of  Onvrard,  the 
BaringR,  the  Hopes,  Labouch^re,  Isonard 
the  musician,  the  Parishes,  Morean,  6k>v- 
emor  Claiborne,  Edward  Livingston, 
Fulton,  General  Wilkinson,  GDnvernenr 
Morris,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Stephen  Gir- 
ard,  and  several  eminent  Spaniards, 
whose  fame  has  not  in  other  ways 
reached  my  ears,  nor  probably  yours. 

After  a  slight  run  over  creation  in 
general,  Mr.  Nolte  went  back  to  New 
Orleans.  Let  us  say  here  that  he  lent 
his  father  in  Hamburgh  some  80,000 
marks,  and  had  a  catarrhal  fever;  and 
finally  agreed  to  pay,  and  did  pay, 
6,000  annual  marks  to  the  venerable 
authors  of  his  being.  Backed  by  the 
Barings  and  the  Hopes,  and  accompanied 
by  a  partner  called  Edward  Hollander, 
who  came  from  Livonia,  wherever  that 
may  be,  our  friend  reached  New  Or- 
leans. He  had  sailed  in  the  *^  good  ship 
Flora  from  Amsterdam,*'  and  made  a 
fortunate  passage  of  forty-eight  days, 
and  ^^  only  lost  two  masts ;"  and  then 
without  stopping  at  New  York,  went  on 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  met  and  cari- 
catured Audubon,  and  freighted  two 
flat-b(«at3  with  flour  enough  to  pay  for 
his  expenses  to  the  city  of  beautiful 
Creoles.  I  might  inenti<m  that  at  I^onis* 
ville,  as  he  *^  was  sitting?  sicetching  a  cari- 
cature of  President  Madison,  with  Mrs. 
Madison  arrayed  in  the  red  breeches 
which  her  predece»(Sor  Jefferson  had 
brought  from  Paris,"  he  felt  a  great  dis- 
turbance, and  was  told  on  inquiring  into 
the  cause  thereof,  that  ^Mt  was  the 
earthquake  by  jingo  t" 

It  was  exceedingly  improper  on  the 
part  of  Oohgress  to  declare  war  with 
Great  Britain,  jnst  as  Nolte  had  taken 
and  furnished  his  house ;  but  Lord  bless 
you,  Congress  is  always  doing  some- 
thing. The  fact  ia,  that  the  war  was  de- 
clared, and  our  friend  had  only  time  to 
make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so, 
break  a  leg,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 


bank  of  New  Orleans,  fight  a  duel  with 
paymaster  Allen,  and  arrange  prelitui- 
naries  for  a  second  with  Mr.  Shields, 
when  General  Jackson  came  furioosly 
down  upon  Louisiana  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  amusements.  One  reason  for  the 
G^Mral^s  action  was  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

''In  point  of  laot,"  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  about  to  take  place.  Nolte 
had  a  nioe  little  veea^  hiaded  with  cot- 
ton, A.  No.  1,  which  Old  Hickory  took 
to  build  hia  breastworks.  Nolte  had  a 
broken  arm  and  a  broken  leg,  but,  as  be 
was  suspected  of  hmhtt  a  British  paiti- 
san,  he  joined  theoari£ineeni  and  fought 
like  a  trump.  He  got  a  eertiflcate  of 
bravery  from  the  G«neral,  and  twelve 
cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton.  He  saw 
two  dvil  a^'ntants  lying  behind  awden 
wall  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  British 
cannon-shot,  and  an  Irish  regiment  on 
the  B.  side  rim  away,  gallantly  headed 
by  its  colonel.  He  heard  Jackson  make 
the  following  remai^  to  Gov.  Olaib^jrae, 
whose  dutv  it  was  to  furnish  powder 
and  ball,  which  duty,  it  appears,  he  ne- 
glected— "  By  the  almighty  God,  sir,  if 
you  don't  send  me  powder  and  ball  im- 
mediately, Vl\  chop  your  head  off  and 
have  it  rammed  into  one  of  theae  field- 
pieces;"  whereupon  the  Grovemor  did 
send  in  the  munitions  immediately. 

He  remained  in  New  Orleans  until 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  commer- 
cial crisis,  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
which  I  got  a  headache,  he  concluded  to 
go  away.  He  had  amassed  millions ;  bad 
caricatured  and  ridiculed  man,  wouuin 
and  child,  notably  Jackson  and  Edward 
IJvingston;  had  spent  his  m«mey  like  a 
king;  had  had  his  face  slapped,  his 
shoulders  caned,  his  back  spit  upon ;  had 
worked  six  months  to  get  a  shot  at  one 
individual,  and  succeeded  in  getting  shot 
by  another;  and  had  finally  failed  and 
disappeared  from  the  American  cooti- 
nent,  only  to  reappear  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  for  a  few  weeks,  and  so  to 
rekpae  back  into  Europe  for  ever.  He 
had,  however,  visited  that  province,  with 
the  neighboring  stjites  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  during  this  period.  For  instance, 
he  was  in  Paris  when  the  Allies  arrived, 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days  (1815) ; 
he  took  "  a  frip  to  Europe  "  in  1818,  to 
overlook  the  congress  of  Aix ;  and  an- 
other trip  in  1823,  and  another  in  1824; 
and  accumulated  in  that  time  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  General  Jackson,  Uajor 
KoUer,  Winfield  Scott,  Mr.  Francis  Bar- 
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ing,  lAfitte  the  great  banker,  Chateau- 
briand, Lafayette,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  all  vivid,  dissective  portraits,  not 
one  &ult  of  the  original,  however  small, 

going  nnmenticned.      Besides  all    this 
Qsiness,  he  settled  the  mercantile  affairs 

of  Europe  and but  pardon  roe,  I  am 

not  to  write  the  whole  magazine  this 
month. 

Last  paragraph,  Mr.  Yinoent  Nolte 
oolminated.  One  word  about  his  wane. 
His  ruin  was  a  total  6ne;  scarce  anything 
was  saved,  and  when  he  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  although  it  was  as  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  he  was  very  coldly  received. 
And  when  a  final  attempt  to  assault 
him  was  made,  he  shook  the  dust  from 
off  his  feet  and  departed  for  Havre  to 
seek  for  employment  there.  But  the 
merchants  thought  him  far  too  specula- 
tive, and  refused  to  trast  him;  and 
although  the  Parisian  banker  Daly  pro- 
mised him  capital  tor  a  new  concern  in 
Marseilles,  vet  when  the  stores  were 
hired  and  me  clerks  engaged,  Daly  dis- 
appeared, leaving  an  empty  cash-box, 
and  Nolte  went  back  to  Paris  to  assist  at 
the  July  revolution.    Next  he  became 

Surveyor  of  muskets  and  sabres  for 
Earshal  Soult,  Louis  Pbilippe^s  minis- 
ter of  war;  discovered  and  defeated  a 
legitimist  plot,  and  was  sued  for  a  debt 
of  the  house  in  Marbeilles.  Nqw,  by 
law,  he  who  is  sued  can  hold  no  govern- 
ment contractorship,  and  so  the  purvey- 
ing of  arms  was  taken  from  Nolte,  and 
he  made  another  stride  down  hill.  No 
matter,  was  not  the  Pope  left  still  ?  The 
Holy  Father  wished  to  enlarge  his  in- 
come, and  Vincent  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
Cardinal  Tosti.  His  plan  for  the  con- 
version of  State  stocks  from  five  to 
three  per  cent.,  was  soon  approved  of, 
and  once  more  the  temple  of  fortune 
stood  open  to  him,  when  mighty  Roths- 
child came,  tcpk  Nolto'splan,  and  dosed 
on  him  the  golden  gates. 

Still,  during  all  this  time,  he  had  passed 
numy  pleasant  months  in  the  society  he 
loved  best,  the  world  of  artists;  and 
he  has  given  us  delightful  sketches  of 
Delaroche  and  Delacroix,  Charlet  and 
Horace  Vemet,  Ingres  and  Ary  Scheffer; 
with  sketches  of  Soult,  Carlet,  the  Pr6fet 
of  Police,  and  the  old  duchess  Torlonia. 
Besides  which,  he  enjoyed  the  rapture  of 
pitching  violently  into  Thiers,  and  of 
meeting  his  ancient  fiarne  of  the  villa 
Pandolnni.  She  was  fat  and  forty-five, 
and  disposed  to  be  sentimental,  and  told 
Mr.  Nolte  that  she  had  twice  married — 
TOL.  IV.— 22 


once  for  wealth,  and  secondly  for  love. 
And  she  produced  her  love,  a  tall,  strongs 
legged  young  Irishman.  Then  Vincent, 
finding  nothing  else  to  do,  became  the 
agent  for  a  new  machine  for  engraving 
medals,  and  went  to  England  to  get  a 
patent  for  it  there.  He  saw  the  Queen, 
and  caricatured  her,  for  ^^  she  was  flat- 
footed,  and  waddled  like  a  duck/*  He 
lived  most  intimately  with  Sir  Francis 
Chan  trey,  and  other  men  of  genius.  He 
did  not  get  his  patent,  but  he  did  get 
arrested,  and  was  kept  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  for  three  months  and  a  half,  at 
the  suit  of  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick. 

Then  the  Great  Western  was  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  new  enterprise 
tempted  our  adventurer  once  more  to 
the  United  States.  A  tremendous  specu- 
lation in  cotton  failed,  cjid  lodged  him 
in  prison  at  New  Orleans.  Then  he  went 
to  New  York,  and  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  be- 
came an  agent  for  Nicholas  Biddle;  and 
when  the  United  States  Bank  went  to 
ruin,  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  went  to  Venice. 
In  that  City  of  the  Sea  was  nought  for 
him  to  do,  so  for  a  year  he  sufiered  ut- 
most poverty,  living  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  some  small  acid  wine,  which  he  pro- 
cured by  translating  English  law  papers 
into  Italian  for  the  monks  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. Poor  food,  said  Vincent,  poorer 
occupation;  let  us  cross  the  Adriatio, 
and  seek  fortune  in  Trieste.  Affairs 
looked  happier  there,  and  he  obtained  a 
clerkship,  but  could  not  bear  much  aa- 
thority,  and  so  left  that.  Then  he  was 
sent  down  the  Danube,  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Odessa,  to  collect  a  debt  from  a  Greek 
firm  settled  there.  He  travelled  with 
Prince  Galitzin,  and  was  Ntripped  stark 
naked  by  the  frontier  police,  and  by  the 
same  authorities  kept  in  a  flannel  night- 
gown for  two  days,  and  then  allowed  to 
clothe  himself  and  go  in  peace.  How  he 
did  by  impudence  and  perseverance  col- 
lect the  debt ;  how  he  met  with  a  comical* 
Yankee  from  Marblehead ;  and  with  the 
blind  traveller.  Captain  Williams ;  how 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  Malta,, 
and  Sicily,  and  Naples,  and  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa,  and  back  to  Trieste;  how  he  be- 
came the  counsellor  of  imperial  prime 
ministers,  and  lampooned  dignitaries  in  i 
the  German  JournalB ;  and  wrote  a  great 
work  on  Trieste  as  a  free  port ;  how  he 
sketched  characters,  and  drew  carica- 
tures, and  wrote  verses  of  the  profound- 
est  mediocrity,  and  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
and  from  Vienna  to  Paris;  it  is  all  writteoi 
in  the  chronicles  that  he  has  left. 
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There  is  not  mach  left  for  him  to  do 
now,  but  to  look  on  at  the  Revolutions 
of  1848 ;  to  re- write  an  ancient  syRtem 
of  assuranoe ;  to  edit  for  a  few  months 
a  small,  ill-supported  commercial 
paper  in  Hamburgh ;  to.  sketcli  Louis 
Philippe,  expose  &uizot,  ridicule  the 
grave  senators  of  Hamburgh,  and  writo 
his  memoirs. 

But  his  wings  are  losing  their  power; 
the  albatross  sweeps  no  more  wearilessly 
over  continents  and  oceans ;  the  eyes  are 
growing  dull,  the  flights  are  short  and 
painful,  and  from  one  near  point  to 
another  and  so  back  and  forward,  back 
and  forward  until  the  end  sbali  come. 
The  friends  of  his  youth  are  all  gone ; 
he  turns  from  the  dark  angel  who  is 
drawing  near,  and  looks  back  upon  the 
Bunny  fields  and  the  empurpled  vine- 
yards; but  no  bright  faces  woo  him 
there ;  no  loving  voices  greet  him ;  and 
perhaps,  God  knows,  let  us  hope  so,  per- 
haps there  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  cosmopolite,  and  long-forgotten  ten- 
dernesses renewing  their  youth  in  his 
heart.  He  is  to-day  alone,  fluttering  be- 
tween Hamburgh  and  Paris,  and  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

But  I  declare  that  this  American  Ger- 
man Italian,  who  has  been  a  merchant  in 
Marseilles  and  a  soldier  in  New  Orleans ; 
an  army  purveyor  in  Paris  and  a  machine 
agent  in  London ;  a  player  in  Hamburgh, 


and  author  in  Trieste;  who  has  negoti- 
ated loans  in  Rome  and  caught  green 
turtle  on  Bahama  Banks ;  who  has  dealt 
with  monks  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Greeks 
of  Odessa ;  who  has  sailed  in  a  gondola 
and  a  flat-boat ;  who  has  dwelt  in  Stam- 
boul  without  smoking  a  nargileb,  and  in 
Naples  without  seeing  the  sun ;  who  has 
been  on  the  Florida  Reefe  and  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  prison,  and  has  had  a  suit 
in  chancery ;  who  has  seen  a  volcano  in 
Sicily,  and  felt  an  earthquake  in  Lonis- 
ville;  who  is  equally  familiar  with  the 
Danube,  the  Seine,  and  the  Mississippi ; 
who  conspired  with  Biddle;  who  has 
known  Napoleon,  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Queen  Victoria,  Gen.  Jackson,  Admiral 
Coffin,  Ameriga  Yespucoi,  Chan  trey, 
Louis  Philippe,  Mehemet  Ali,  Jefferson, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Delaroche,  Talleyrand. 
Lafayette,  Fulton,  Audubon,  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  and  Mr.  Codman  of  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts;  who  can  paint, 
compose  music,  write  prose  and  verse, 
combine  a  speculation,  make  love  to  a 
Lorette ;  who  begins  his  autobiography 
witli  a  Joke  on  his  mother  and  ends  it  by 
ridiculing  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh,  along 
whose  pages  pass  Presidents  and  Emper- 
ors and  Kings ;  merchants,  dames  high 
and  low,  and  none  of  them  unscathed— 
I  declare  I  say  that  this  man  is  a  true 
Cosmopolite. 


THE    LOST    ONE    FOUND. 

MY  child,  thy  mother's  soul  left  earth 
Upon  thine  earliest  breath — 
A  soul  came  forth  from  God  by  Birth, 
A  soul  went  back  by  Death. 

O,  she  was  bright  and  beautiful  I 

And,  like  an  angel  fair, 
Did  bless  the  world  with  all  her  wealth 

Of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

Thou,  too,  art  bright  an4  beautiful, 

And  like  that  angel  fair ; 
Within  thine  eyes  I  see  that  world 

Of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

O,  joy  I  perchance  that  soul  from  Death 

Returned  again  in  Birth — 
Earth^s  angel  spared  another  life 

To  bless  this  barren  earth. 

0,  empty  heart  I  she's  near  me  yet ; 

To  ner  it  hath  been  (^ven 
To  live  two  loving  lives  on  earth. 

And  wear  two  orowns  in  heaven* 
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OUR  title  Baggests  something  free  and 
expansive — a-  sort  of  general  distri- 
bution of  the  ediu>rial  personage  over 
the  titfld  of  thought — a  wandering  hither 
and  thither  in  our  own  balloon — ^a  sailing 
and  floating  through  the  npacious  realms 
of  imagination,  with  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  our  own  free  will,  and  nothing  upon 
the  earth  to  limit  us.  We  revel  in  the 
liberty.  We  are,  as  Mr.  Moore,  that 
good  Poet  and  bad  man,  would  say, 
''great,  glorious  and/rM."  We  bear  no 
chains.  Space  is  a  trifle  to  us,  and  we 
would  Just  as  soon  pay  our  addresses  to 
The  Living  Buddha  in  LlassiL,  or  the 
res])ectable  and  pot-bellied  Fo  in  Pekin, 
as  not.  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  us 
where  we  go,  or  what  we  say.  With  an 
editorial  yawn  and  a  stretch  of  the 
shoulders,  we  are  ready  for  anything. 
Say!  what  shall  it  be?  Shall  we  trim 
our  sails,  and  float  over  the  Southern 
seas  7  Spicy  winds  blow  tliere,  and  cool 
groves  strive  to  mirror  their  fresh  green- 
ness in  the  greener  seas.  Nntty-nkinned 
Fayaways  leap  from  pointed  rocks  into 
the  parting  and  modest  waves;  Palm- 
plumes  nod  over  the  liquid  arena,  and 
bestow  upon  the  swimming  jousts  a 
courtly  and  royal  air;  Dolphins,  with 
their  sc^y  tabards,  are  the  heralds  of 
the  sport ;  Tritons  blow  from  their  conch- 
shells  the  peals  to  charge,  and  the  wise 
and  wondrous  Babbalanja  sits  on  high 
with  a  holiday  suit  of  tappa  embroidered 
in  colored  grasses,  as  a  prize  for  the  vic- 
tor swimmer  I 

Or  shall  we  saddle  our  desert  steed  ? 
The  yellow  seas  of  sand  spread  out  before 
us.  Rift  after  rift  rises  in  amber  billows 
that  the  hoofs  of  our  nec^idi  shall  cleave. 
The  shadows  of  Nimrod  and  Rameses 
fall  largely  and  solemnly  athwart  the 
awful  ocean.  Camels  with  long  and 
arched  necks  like  the  prows  of  the  ancient 
triremes,  steer  swiftly  across  the  plain. 
I^ng  caravan's  fleet-like,  defile  along  the 
horizon,  and  the  peaked  summits  of  the 
Pyramids  fall  as  the  shadows  of  impreg- 
nable fortresses  towards  us  as  we  gaze  I 
Shall  we  journey  with  the  Howadji,  and 
tear  from  out  the  East  the  secret  of  the 
sun? 

Then  there  are  bazaars  of  Damascus 
yet  unexplored.  Oool  interiors  filled  with 
rare  spices  and  rich  brocades.  Grave 
merchants  there  are  to  talk  to,  in  sen- 
tences that  float  in  a  8ea  of  pauses,  and 
the  narghilly  to  inhale ;  through  whose 


sinuous  tube  the  tobacco  of  Lebanon 
courses  into  the  lungs,  and  so  thrills  with 
a  calm  delight  all  the  interior  being. 
Marble  floors,  across  which  flit  in  gay 
garments  the  dusky  slaves;  trembling  of 
fountains  on  the  air,  tliat  lull  the  spirit 
like  the  ctmtinuoos,  yet  broken  chords 
of  the  SBolian  harp;  scent  of  myrtles 
that  steal  like  the  sweet  enfranchised 
soul  of  some  expired  flower  through  the 
halls,  as  if  unknowing  where  to  rest; 
while  without,  the  busy  ones  chafler,  and 
bargain,  and  pass  to  and  tro,  and  we  lie 
tranced  too  far  within,  to  be  distracted 
with  their  moneyed  talk.  Speak !  shall 
we  join  him  who  ate  of  the  wondrous 
weed  hasheesh,  and  dream  the  days  away 
in  wild  tbreshado wings  of  the  fnture  ? 

The  present  time,  say  you,  O  Dimes  I 
the  present  time  and  present  place  is  that 
on  which  you  love  to  linger  ?  Broadway 
is  more  to  you  than  the  painted  alleys  of 
Damascus.  The  su rf  that  bursts  on  Coney 
Island  you  affect  more  readily  than  those 
cool  coves  in  which  Melville  and  Fay- 
away  performed  their  natatory  exploits. 
The  Pyramids  are  as  dirt  heaps  in  your 
sight,  when  compared  with  the  Croton 
reservoir,  and  we  doubt  not  but  the 
Howadji  would  swoon  gracefully,  if  ho 
heard  of  your  preference  for  the  Long 
Island  plains  above  the  desert.  Nay, 
you  are  even  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
four  cent  Noriegas  of  which  you  con- 
sume several  each  day,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  before  the  water-purified  fumes 
of  the  Syrian  weed. 

We  have  a  respect  for  you,  0  Dimes, 
and  an  admiration  for  your  family.  We 
know  the  ancient  and  distinguished 
ancestry  from  whose  dust  the  roots  of 
your  genealogical  tree  are  nourished. 
We  recognize  and  are  grateful  for  what 
the  Dimese^s  have  done  for  our  Country, 
and  therefore  is  it,  that  we  hasten  to 
gratify  your  desire  and  strive  to  confine 
our  rambles  within  your  favorite  limits. 
We  will  send  our  desert  steed  back  to 
his  stable  and  his  oats— candor  compels 
us  to  admit  that  he  was  hired  from  a 
livery  man  for  the  occasion — ^we  will  fill 
our  case  with  your  four  centNoriega<>,  and 
consign  our  Persian  water-pipe  back  to 
the  bar-room  from  which  we  borrowed 
it ;  and  if  we  bathe,  we  will  endeavor  to 
forget  Typee,  and  dream  of  Hoboken. 

Where  shall  we  go,  and  what  shall  we 
talk  about,  O  Dimes  ?  We  are  consumed 
with  the  desire  of  instructing  your  mind 
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and  improving  yoar  morals.  We  long  to 
be  a  virtuous  Asmodeus  to  your  Don  Cleo- 
fas,  and  float  with  you  over  cities,  and 
study  mankind  for  your  especial  edifica- 
tion. What  house  shall  we  unroof? 
What  heart  shall  we  unveil  ?  Of  what 
scandal  shall  we  gossip  ?  There  is  a  fine 
field  opened  to  our  inspection  in  Wall 
street,  just  now.  Panics,  fatal  as  the 
Sansar  wind,  rush  to  and  fro.  and  at  their 
icy  breatii  colossal  speculators  crumble 
into  dust.  Friend  eyes  friend  askance. 
Stockholders  are  insulted  on  change  by 
suspicious  inquiries  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  securities  offered  for  sale.  Mer- 
chants hasten  to  their  lawyers,  and  make 
preparations  for  getting  out  the  first 
judgment  against  houses  rumored  to 
be  sliaky.  Directors  of  Companies  sit 
trembling  in  their  offices,  awaiting  the 
awful  reports  of  oofnmittees  on  their 
books,  which  shall  disclose  unheard-of 
hypothecations.  And  a  mournful  but 
vivid  picture  rises  up  before  us  of  a 
lonely,  conscience-stricken  man  speeding 
away  through  Canadian  forests,  while  in 
his  ears  ring  tlie  ezecrati(>n8  of  the  mul- 
titude whom  his  recklessness  has  ruitied. 
After  all,  the  dishonest  man  must  be 
pitied  rather  than  persecuted.  What  fu- 
ture is  left  for  that  unhappy  director  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  ?  We  will  sup- 
pose that  he  has  managed  to  take  fifty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  away  with 
him ;  where  can  he  enjoy  it?  He  rushes 
off*,  say  U}  Algiers ;  purchases  a  house, 
changes  his  name,  and  determines  to  for- 
get the  past  and  be  happy.  He  can 
never  escape  from  his  memory  and  his 
fears.  His  door  never  opens  to  a  visitor 
without  causing  him  a  throb  of  terror, 
lest  it  may  be  some  avenging  creditor  on 
his  track.  A  ship  never  arrives,  no 
matter  from  what  port,  that  he  is  not  ir- 
resistibly impelled  to  read  the  passenger 
list,  racked  all  the  while  with  hideous 
suspense,  and  relieved  only  when  he  finds 
no  name  that  he  knows  in  the  record. 
This  contiimal  brooding  over  one  subject 
soon  preys  upon  his  health.  Even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  only  know 
him  as  a  Mr.  Smith  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, gather  by  some  subtle  magnetic 
Eenetration,  the  dim  consciousness  that 
e  is  not  all  right.  They  see  him  walk- 
ing along  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
his  back  bent,  and  his  steps  undecided 
and  irregular.  His  head  is  bowed  and  his 
eyes  are  never  still.  Restlessly  they  seek 
the  countenance  of  every  passer-by,  are 
fixed  for  a  moment,  and  then  withdrawn. 
If  a  step  sounds  behind  him,  you  notice 


a  sudden  contraction  of  the  body,  as  if 
shrinking  from  some  invisible  touch.  The 
head  is  partially  raised  with  an  intense 
expression  of  watchfulness ;  then,  as  if  no 
longer  able  to  control  his  terrible  curiosi- 
ty, he  gives  a  rapid  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der, sees  no  one  but  a  French  soldier, 
and  with  a  faint  sigh  of  relief  resumes 
his  walk.  Some  day,  however,  when  be 
has  grown  very  grey,  and  has  almost  be- 
gun to  charm  his  conscience  into  a  sleep, 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  fbr  ever  safe 
from  recognition,  Trimmins  of  Wall 
street  suddenly  passes  him,  looks  round 
after  him,  evinces  a  perfect  recollection 
of  him,  but  does  not  bow,  nor  say  *'  How 
are  you  ?"  The  poor  defaulter  returns 
home  in  an  agony.  He  knows  that  Trim- 
mins will  tell  everv  one  the  particulars  of 
his  past  life,  and  all  the  little  local  friend- 
ships he  was  just  beginning  to  fonu  will 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Trimmins  dae$  tell 
everybody  the  history  of  the  supposed 
Mr.  Smith.  Trimmins  having  left  New 
York  himself  in  rather  a  hasty  manner, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he 
kept  his  accounts  when  cashier  of  the 
Croton  Bank,  is,  of  course,  merciless  to 
the  guilty  Smith.  Trimmins,  defaulted 
only  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
while  Smith  over-issued  three  millions 
of  stock.  Consequently,  by  compari- 
son, Trimmins  looks  upon  himself  as 
innocence  itself,  and  his  little  peculation 
as  positively  virtuous,  when  contrasted 
with  Smithes  monstrous  coup.  Besides, 
Trimmins  don^t  intend  to  stay  in  Algiers. 
He  is  merely  passing:  through,  and  as  be 
has  got  the  start  of  ue  New  York  papers, 
he  gratifies  himself  by  being  for  a  while 
a  virtuous  swaggerer,  and  omshes  poor 
Smith's  reputation  with  the  same  ferocity, 
tliat  a  woman  of  slightly  doubtful  reputa- 
tion simulates,  and  perhaps  feels,  towards 
some  poor  girl,  who  has  not  had  the 
same  prudence  in  oonoealinff  the  evi- 
dences of  her  wickedness.  Thus  Smith 
discovers  that  in  the  nineteenth  centarv 
there  is  no  concealment  for  the  criminal. 
Too  old  to  pitch  his  tent  elsewhere, 
avoided  by  every  one  and  worn  out  with 
remorse,  Smith  at  last  dies,  and 

A  lesson  for  you,  O  Dimes !  when  in 
course  of  time  you  become  a  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Raihroad  I 

But  let  us  leave  the  region  of  dollars, 
and  hypothecated  stocks.  Let  us  fly 
from  that  defaulting  street;  let  us  eschew 
bankers  and  directors,  bulls  and  bears, 
and  hover  over  some  lighter  and  more 
graceful  topic.  There*s  the  opera! 
I)ime<«,  thou  Apollo  of  the  boxes,  does 
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not  thy  heart  beat  a  sort  of  overtare  of 
delight  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word! 
Ah  !  yoQ'  8ay,  in  tliat  elegant  lackadaisi- 
cal manner  which  you  alone  know 
how  to  manage;  ah  I  dear  delightfnl 
Astor  Place,  how  charming  it  was. 
What  happy,  happy  hoars  did  I  spend 
there,  languishing  with  Donizetti,  flirt- 
ing with  Kossini,  trembling  with  Mozart, 
deafened  with  Verdi,  Truffi,  Benedetti, 
Bosio,  Beletti — ^names  that,  spell-like,  con- 
jure up  visions  of  past  delights  t  What 
delicious  little  boxes,  what  enchanting 
goiisips,  what  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles  flew  across  the  little 
house  in  which  everybody  knew  every- 
body 1     It  was  heavenly,  I  tell  you  I 

But  those  times  are  past  now,  and  the 
old  Aiitor  is  gone  with  them,  and  in  its 
place  a  splendid  edifice  has  sprung  into 
existence,  fiirther  up.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  enccess  of  the  Four- 
teenth street  opera  house,  because  to  be 
connected  with  an  opera  enterprise  ap- 
pears to  be  as  unlucky  for  those  con- 
cerned, as  it  was  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
Seiian  Horse,  or  to  have  a  piece  of  Tho- 
losan  gold  in  one^s  pocket. 

Bat  say  you,  Dimes,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  terrible  failures,  opera 
managers  appear  to  be  a  thriving  race  ? 

There's  the  miracle  I  The  opera  man- 
ager in  the  dull  season  rnshes  off  to 
Europe  to  engage  a  troupe.  He  has  just 
been  ntterly  ruined  by  his  last  specula- 
tion, yet  we  find  liim  taking  a  first  dass 
passage  on  board  of  a  Oanarder,  and 
drinking  his  Burgundy  and  Geisenhei- 
mer  every  day  at  dinner.  After  he  has  been 
gone  a  conple  of  months,  indefinite  ra- 
mors  reach  as  through  tlie  medium  of 
the  press,  of  the  great  things  that  he 
has  been  doing;  the  wonderful  artists 
he  has  engaged,  the  extraordinary  stra- 
tagems he  was  obliged  to  reeort  to  in 
order  to  circumvent  rival  impresarios, 
who  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
celebrated  prima  donna  assoluto,  Sig- 
nora  Ohizzzzilini,  from  the  Teatro  San 
Felice.  It  is  also  hinted  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  artists  prodigious 
sums  of  money,  as  earnest  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  engagements,  though 
where  he  got  said  moneys  the  public  is 
not  informed.  Well,  in  a  month  or  so, 
the  broken  down  and  bankrupt  manager 
returns  per  steamer  in  the  very  best 
health  and  spirits,  and  accompanied  by 
the  different  members  of  his  new  troupe. 
Ha  1  at  last  the  campaign  is  about  to  be 
conducted  with  spirit.  Every  wall  is 
covered  with  placards  containing  a  glow- 


ing prospectus  of  the  ensuing  season. 
There  are  at  least  two  dozen  new  operas, 
never  performed  in  this  country,  that 
are  to  be  produced  almost  immediately, 
^^  with  new  scenery,  costumes  and  deco- 
rations, at  an  expense  of  several  millions 
of  dollars."  The  public  is  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  and  every  one  talks 
about  the  good  time  coming,  and  every 
one  feels  a  sort  of  mental  shower  bath, 
when  La  Sonnambula  is  announced  for 
the  first  night.  And  La  Sonnambula 
it  is,  through  the  whole  season,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Lu- 
cia just  to  fi*eshen  the  people  up  a 
little.  But  they  go,  notwithstanding, 
with  a  good  natured  pertinacity  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  listen  to  the  choruses 
they  know  by  heart,  and  the  solus  they 
could  sing  in  their  sleep,  with  a  sort  of 
trusting  confidence  that  the  manager 
will  perform  his  promises  yet.  Ihe 
season  draws  to  a  close.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  house  having  been 
full  nearly  every  night,  it  is  whispered 
dolefully,  that  tlie  manager,  poor  fellow, 
is  again  ruined.  One  or  two  of  the 
chief  artists  get  suddenly  indisposed  on 
the  evening  of  the  performance,  and  the 
tickets  are  returned.  It  leaks  out  how- 
ever, that  the  real  cause  was  a  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  tenor,  who  was  owed 
three  weeks' salary,  and  who  perempto- 
rily refused  to  sing  until  he  was  paid. 
Every  one  pities  the  poor  bankrupt 
manager,  and  when  it  is  announced  on 
the  bills,  that,  as  a  close  to  the  season 
and  a  chance  for  the  impresario  to  re- 
deem himself,  the  Grand  Opera  of  ^^  The 
Titans  "  will  be  produced,  "  with  new 
and  appropriate  scenery,  magnificent 
costumes,  and  gorgeous  effects  at  an  ex- 
pense of — Heaven  knows  how  many — 
thousands  of  dollars,"  the  public,  one 
and  all,  determine  to  support  the  enter- 
prising manager.  ^^  The  Titans  "  is  pro- 
duced —the  scenery  isn't  much,  certainly, 
for  managers  here  seem  to  labor  under 
an  impression  that,  as  long  as  the 
scenery  is  '*  new"  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  about  its  being  good— and  the 
house  is  filled  night  after  night  to  suffo- 
cation. After  a  splendid  run  of  about 
twelve  nights,  the  public  is  astounded  to 
hear  that  the  manager  is  a^in  ruined, 
and  the  opera  no  more.  The  singers 
have  not  been  paid  their  salaries,  and 
there  are  newspaper  feuds  between  the 
debtor  and  his  creditors.  The  manager 
is  desoU.  He  has  lost  everything  and 
must  begin  life  over  again,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration for  so  doing,  starts  for  his  ele- 
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gant  country  house  on  the  Hudson, 
where  he  enjoys  every  luxury  that  mo- 
ney can  give  him.  After  a  pleasant  rest^ 
he  starts  again  for  Europe,  pays  more 
prodigious  sums  of  money,  returns  with 
another  brillianc  troupe  of  artists,  ^'  man- 
ages again,  and  is  again  undone." 

Now,  neither  of  us,  Dimes,  has  any 
objection  wliatever  to  an  impresario 
making  his  fortune,  but  he  really  must 
not  make  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
As  lung  as  he  gives  us  an  equivalent  for 
our  money  we  do  not  care  if  he  pockets 
wliat  is  over.  He  has  a  right  to  be  well 
paid  for  his  trouble,  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  him.  But  we  do  iiope  that  wlien 
our  Academy  of  Music  does  open,  that 
we  shall  see  operas  produced  there  in  a 
different  style  from  those  wretched 
things,  mechaoically  speaking,  that  were 
palmed  off  on  the  public  at  Niblo^s  and 
Castle  Grarden  last  season.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  one  oak-tree  at  the 
old  Astor  Place  House?  No  matter 
what  was  the  opera,  that  inevitable  tree 
made  its  appearance.  It  shaded  Norma 
or  concealed  Donna  Elvira  with  equal 
indifference.  It  represented  a  forest  or 
a  garden  with  the  same  audacity,  and 
yet  every  opera-goer  was  familiar  with 
every  painted  furrow  on  its  canvas 
trunk.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  Dimes.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  the  great  European  theatres, 
and  know  how  things  are  managed  there. 
There  are  plenty  of  capabilities  in  our 
future  Academy  of  Music  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  opera  on  a  suitable  scale. 
The  stage,  although  not  as  deep  as  it 
might  be,  is  amply  large  enough  for 
scenic  effects,  and  in  Interior  beauty  of 
form,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  surpassed 
by  any  theatre  in  the  world.  A  good  com- 
pany, a  trained  orchestra,  a  conscientious 
management,  prices  not  too  low,  and  you, 
Dimes,  in  the  boxes,  with  your  velvet 
waistcoat  and  opal  huttons,  are  all  we 
lack  to  make  the  Fourteenth  street 
Opera  House  a  permanent  success. 

But  why  that  exclamation,  Dimes? 
What  is  it  that  so  interests  you  ?  Ah !  that 
is  it  I  Test  it  is  very  prettily  got  up. 
"  Gozzens^s  Wine-press."  We  know  the 
clever  editor,  the  most  apirituel  of  wine 
merchants.  It  was  a  graceful  thought, 
worthy  of  him,  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a 
veil  of  poetry  about  his  business ;  and 
every  page  bears  evidence  of  elejrant 
tastes  and  extensive  research.  Look 
here,  though.  Dimes !  Look  what  the 
second  number  of  Gozzens^s  Wine-press 
discourses   of.    We  pity  you,  0  Fifth 


avenue  frier. d !  Ten  years  hence,  when 
the  governor  is  dead,  vuu  will  not  be 
able  to  discoui*se  about  your  Chateau 
Margaux  of  1844,  or  your  Chateau  La- 
fitte  of  1815.  The  vines  of  Europe  are 
all  dying  of  consumption,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  plains  of  Murne  will 
trickle  with  the  glorious  blood  no  more. 
A  terrible  disease  called  tlie  "  Oidinm" 
has  commenced  once  more  to  ravuge  the 
vines  in  the  south  of  France,  and  so  rapid 
are  its  att^icks,  that  it  is  not  stretching 
probability  too  far  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  European  wine  will 
have  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  What  a 
frightful  revelation  for  the  restaurants. 
No  more  Jersey  cider  sold  at  two  dollars 
a  bottle  as  Heidsick,  for  it  being  known 
that  Heidsick  having  ceased  to  be  made, 
people  will  naturally  argue  that  it  can- 
not be  sold.  No  more  vinegar  and  lea- 
ther parings  under  the  title  of  Rudes- 
heimer;  no  more  logwood  and  wnt«r 
masquerading  as  "  London  Dock."  Ho- 
tel keepers  will  be  obliged  to  sell  in 
despair  natural,  honest,  excellent  Ame- 
rican wines,  from  Cincinnati,  from  North 
Carolina,  atid  from  the  broad  plains  and 
slopes  of  Texas,  which,  in  fifty  years, 
will  be  the  greatest  wine  country  in  the 
world.  Dimes,  if  you  have  any  spare 
thousands,  go  and  buy  np  all  the  Latoar 
atid  Lafitte  you  can,  for  yon  may  outlive 
them,  old  fellow !  and  then  what  would 
become  of  the  House  of  Dimes  ? 

So  Page  has  been  doing  wonders? 
Well,  we  expected  as  much.  He  has  been 
painting  Browning  in  Rome,  and  the  au- 
thor of  ''  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,"  says 
that  it  is  better  than  anything  that  Titian 
ever  painted.  Browning,  too,  has  an  eye 
for  a  picture.  He  has  too  much  obser- 
vant poetry  in  him  not  to  feel  poetry  on 
canvas  when  he  saw  it,  and  his  opinion 
is  worth  much.  Besides,  Page  has  re- 
ceived a  tribute  from  a  brother  artist, 
that  is  still  more  valuable.  Crawford,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  ordered  a  portrait  of 
his  wife  from  Page,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  $500.  When  the  picture  was 
complete,  he  was  so  deliffhted  with  the 
execution,  that  he  handed  over  $1000  to 
the  successful  artist,  being  double  the 
sum  originallly  agroed  upon.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  genius  recognizing  genius,  and 
while  it  elevates  the  cliaracter  of  both, 
gives  a  terrible  slap  in  the  face  to  the 
old  super>titlon  about  the  habitual  jea- 
lousies of  artists. 

You  are  rich,  O  Dimes.  Gk>  instantly 
and  give  Page  $5000  for  a  picture  of 
yourself.      If   you  cannot  become  im 
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mortal  any  other  waj,  that   will   do 
it.  

But  see  t  the  Bard  of  the  Orient  enters. 
A  snowy  turban  is  woand  aboat  his 
head ;  a  bonrnooz  floats  from  his  shoul- 
ders; a  wondrous  yataghan,  old  as  the 
days  of  Haroon  Alrazab^d,  and  probably 
forged  with  some  eastern  incantation, 
that  made  its  edge  resistless,  dangles 
from  a  belt  of  Egyptian  weaving.  A 
glowing  vest  of  Persian  silk  loosely  en- 
compasses his  broad  chest ;  while  in  the 
distance  his  dasky  pipe-bearer  is  seen 
following,  with  the  flexile  tube  of  the 
narghilly  twined  around  his  arm.  As  the 
Bard  nears  the  door  of  the  sanctum,  he 
stops,  shuffles  off  his  outer  slippers  on 
the  threshold,  and,  joining  \m  hands 
edgewi^se  across  his  forehead,  bows  and 
murmurs  the  greeting,  ^^  Salaam  Ale- 
koom  1^' 

Dimes,  amazed  by  this  splendid  appari- 
tion, is  suddenly  seized  with  a  wild  am- 
bition to  return  the  graceful  salutation 
in  kind,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  vainly 
imitates  the  eastern  prostration,  thougli 
his  ffilk  waistcoat  cracks  in  the  effort. 
He  jerks  out  eventually  the  words 
'^Mashallah,  Bismillah,"  which,  being 
the  only  Turkish  ejaculations  he  knows, 
must,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  greeting. 

^^  The  day  is  sunny  as  those  that  gild 
the  minarets  of  Stamboul,  0  Scribe!" 
said  the  Bard,  seating  himself  cross- 
legged  on  the  carpet  that  his  pipe-bearer 
unrolled  for  him ;  "  the  wind  is  soft  as 
if  it  were  sifted  through  groves  of  a 
thousand  palms ;  say,  ^all  we  plunffe 
into  the  surfs  that  roll  beside  the  Isle 
of  Rabbits?" 

We  understood  at  once  that  the  Bard 
wished  to  go  and  bathe  on  Ooney  Island, 
BO  replying  after  his  own  fashion,  we 
said: 

^^  Books  are  stale  as  the  water  that  has 
travelled  nine  suns  across  the  desert,  O 
Minstrel  of  the  East!  The  pen  of  the 
Scribe  grows  weary  unless  he  sometimes 
dip  it  in  the  great  ink-horn  of  nature. 
Let  us  go  1" 

We  saw  that  Dimes  wanted  to  come ; 
1^  knew  that  our  Fifth  Avenue  friend 
would  give  his  favorite  whisker  to  spend 
a  day  in  company  with  the  Desert  Bard, 
so,  accomplishing  the  neoessary  intro- 
ductions, he  was  duly  invited,  and  all 
three  set  off  at  a  solemn  and  oriental 
pace  for  pier  No.  4,  North  River. 

Once  installed  upon  the  boat,  taken 
our  tickets,  and  got  a  shady  corner  to 


ourselves,  the  Bard  proceeded  to  make 
himself  comfortable.  His  gorgeous  car- 
pet was  unrolled,  and  folding  his  some- 
what lengthy  legs  under  him,  he  saidc 
gracefully  into  an  attitude  of  utter  calm. 
The  pipe-bearer,  kneeling,  preseUted  the 
amber  mouth-piece  to  his  lips,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  saw  him  with  half-closed 
eye;*,  breathing  pale  blue  smoke,  and, 
doubtless,  dreaming  of  desert  wells,  and 
dusky  maidens,  who  came  there  to  fill 
their  jars  with  the  cool  water. 

Dimes  looked  on  in  wonder.  He  dared 
not  sit  cross-legged.  His  trousers  lacked 
that  luxurious  looseness  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  attitude.  He  dared 
not  inhale  so  far  into  his  lungs  the 
fumes  of  the  four  cent  Noriegas  1  He 
had  no  dreams  of  palm-fringed  fountains, 
or  girli  of  the  wandering  tribes.  So 
Dimes  sat  upon  a  hard  stool,  and  watched 
the  Bard. 

The  evening  was  exquisitely  cool. 
Through  tiie  barbican  of  Sandy-Hook, 
the  breezes,  scented  with  the  salt  Atlan- 
tic, swept  inwards  and  stirred  our  hair, 
A  party  of  the  German  Turnverein  were 
on  board,  and  their  band  of  wind-instru- 
ments played  wild  waltzes  in  unison  with 
the  throbbing  of  the  waves.  Tall  trees 
nodded  on  the  Greenwood  slopes,  as  we 
passed,  like  the  funereal  plumes  of  nature 
waving  above  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead.  White-sailed  skifl^  scudded  along 
the  sea ;  the  measured  beat  of  oars  throb- 
bed across  the  harbor,  from  where  some 
skipper  passed  to  or  from  his  ship.  We 
all  smoked  and  dreamed.  None  talked  of 
the  beaury  of  the  scenery;  even  Dimes  felt 
it  too  much  to  open  his  lips  about  it.  The 
Bard  we  saw  was  far  away  in  some  won- 
drous land.  But  where?  Toiling  along 
the  desert  on  his  lean  but  blooded  steed, 
with  his  eyes  gloating  on  the  golden 
sands,  and  his  soul  framing  some  wild 
lyric,  through  whose  glowing  verses  rich 
caravans  of  thought  wander?  Or  stretch- 
ed on  Lebanonian  heights,  with  cedars 
waving  above  his  head,  olive-grove^j  and 
gardens  of  roses  at  his  feet,  and  some 
strange  Armenian  monk  by  his  side,  re- 
citing thrilling  legends  of  the  Ausarai, 
and  tiie  wondrous  spells  of  enchantment 
that  they  had  saved  from  out  of  the  de-' 
luge  of  the  past,  and  yet  preserved  in 
their  mountain  holdii?  We  know  not. 
But  on  his  countenance  there  sat  a  sha- 
dowy calm,  and  the  glow  of  the  orient 
seemed  to  shine  upon  his  forehead. 

So  passed  the  hour,  until  the  Wheeling 
and  maneuvering  of  the  boat  warned  us 
that  we  had  reached  our  destination. 
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We  swung  to  the  pier,  on  wliicli  Dimes 
aud  ourselves  were  the  first  to  land, 
while  the  Bard  swept  slowly  and  majes- 
tically after,  and  then,  all  three  marched 
along  the  sands.  It  is  a  wild  place,  that 
Isle  of  Rabbits,  as  the  Bard  calls  it.  Na- 
kedly it  bares  its  breast  to  the  wild  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  the  waves,  with  tireless  strength, 
buffet  it  eternally.  From  long  commu- 
nion with  the  sea,  it  seems  as  if  striving  to 
imitate  its  undulations ;  and  long  billows 
of  sand,  flung  up  in  rifts,  and  crowned 
with  a  green  crest  of  slender  grasses, 
stretch  away  over  its  surface  like  a  mi- 
mic ocean.  Even  the  wild  ducks  seem 
to  shun  it,  as  a  place  unfruitful  for  fowl, 
and,  in  Macedonian  phalanx,  fly  far  above 
it  in  search  of  succulent  marshes  where 
the  salted  weeds  grow,  and  the  soil  oozes 
with  a  loamy  fatness.  What  wondrous 
tunes  that  lonely  isle  must  know  I  What 
wild  diapasons  of  sound  must  burst  upon 
it  of  dark  windy  nights.  If  the  sea  or 
the  winds  retain  the  burden  of  the  ter- 
rible sorrows  they  witness,  how  mourn- 
ful must  be  their  songs  on  the  Isle  of 
Rabbits!  Choral  with  the  shrieks  of 
drowning  women ;  sharp  with  the  split 
of  the  suddenly  shivered  sails;  deep  with 
the  last  hollow  boom  that  echoes  be- 
tween the  decks  when  the  ship  goes 
down,  the  melodies  of  the  place  must  be 
indeed  funereal. 

But  now  the  sun  was  shining.  The 
sea  had  no  sombre  face,  but  flung  itself 
panting  on  the  shore  with  a  sort  of  wild, 
voluptuous  joy.  Wave  coursed  wave, 
and  crest  over-topped  crest,  like  children, 
each  endeavoring  to  oat-leap  the  other. 
Along  the  margent  of  the  long  curving 
beach  undulated  the  sea-line,  and,  afar 
out,  a  rim  of  yellow  mist  floated  around 
the  horizon  and  clasped  the  sea  in  a 
golden  ring. 

From  the  Bard  somehow  the  oriental 
indolence  had  disappeared.  Doubtless,  he 
sighed  for  the  baths  at  Damascus,  as  he 
flung  off  his  flowing  robes  and  plunged 
into  the  surf,  that  rushed  at  him  with  a 
hollow  roar  as  he  entered ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  we  saw  him  gliding  along 
the  crests  of  the  waves  with  light  and 
easy  strokes.  Dimes,  poor  fellow,  was 
^oing  battle  with  the  surf.  Every  mo- 
ment some  ferocious  billow  would  sweep 
madly  towards  him,  smite  his  thin  legs 
from  under  him,  and  with  a  faint  cry  he 
-would  disappear  from  the  upper  world, 
to  emerge  in  a  second  or  two  with  his 
mouth  mil  of  salt  water,  and  his  ears 
"booming  with  the  echoes  of  a  tliousand 
oceans.    We,  half  sea-king  by  descent, 


revelled  amid  the  rolling  waves,  as  if 
they  were  still  our  domain,  now  darting 
through  half-transparent  billows,  now 
floating  on  the  heaving  combs,  that  lapped 
and  twined  about  our  limbs  with  volup- 
tuous caresses. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  chanting  solemnly 
above  the  waves,  reached  oor  ears,  and 
turning,  we  beheld  the  Bard.  No  longer 
swimming,  but,  as  it  were,  riding  Arion- 
like  through  the  billows,  he  sang  a  sort 
of  broken,  but  rhythmical  chant,  while 
liis  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the  endless  sky 
that  stretched  away  before  him.  Some- 
thing like  this  he  hymned. 

^*  Across  the  wide  ocean  the  scent  of 
palm-groves  comes  freshly  to  my  nostrils. 
1^0  envious  cliff  bars  the  seas  that  lie 
liquidly  between  me  and  Afric's  golden 
sands.  Twin  harmonies  are  breaking  on 
mine  ear,  and  the  music  of  ocean  is 
mingled  with  the  music  of  the  Nile.  O 
sunny  Desert  I  0  dewy  Palms  I  from 
another  hemisphere  I  send  thee  greeting 
and  love.  But  the  desert  sands  arise  as 
I  speak,  and  whirling  themselves  into  a 
giant  cloudy  shape,  sedm  like  a  good 
genius  to  beckon  me  across.  And  the 
palm  trees  bow  and  wave  their  leaves 
with  odorous  invitation ;  and  sharp  and 
shrill  sounds  the  whinny  of  my  Arab 
steed.  Gallant  stallion,  thou  aost  not 
call  in  vain  1  I  shall  dwell  with  thee  yet 
beneath  the  tents  of  the  desert." 

Then  Dimes  and  ourselves  saw,  to  our 
intense  amazement,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  strange  hymn,  the  dusky  pipe-bearer 
bound  into  the  waves  after  his  master, 
and  straightway,  what  at  first  seemed  to 
us  to  be  only  a  gigantic  billow,  now  gra- 
dually dilated  into  a  golden  caiquei,  in 
which  twenty  Nubians  sate  at  the  oars. 
Then  the  pipe-bearer,  lifting  the  Bard  on 
his  brawnv  shoulders,  placed  him  in  the 
stern  of  the  caique,  above  which  fell  a 
canopy  of  purple  silk,  and  seizing  the 
long  steering  oar,  the  rowers  bent^  and 
the  sea  was  cleft  with  the  blades  of 
twenty  oars.  We  uttered  a  cry  of  dis- 
may as  we  beheld  the  boat  leap  forward, 
ana  the  Bard,  half-turning,  waved  us  a 
languid  adieu;  while  the  pipe-bearer — 
whom  we  now  perceived,  most  have  been 
some  powerful  Arabian  enchanter-7-litted 
his  long  paddle  and  flung  what  seemed 
to  be  some  drops  of  spray  towards  us. 
They  fell  around  us  on  the  beach,  and 
then  we  perceived  them  to  be  pearls  of  . 
the  richest  lustre  and  most  magnificent 
size.  When  we  had  picked  up  the  last — 
for  who  could  resist  such  a  temptation — 
the  caique  was  dim  in  the  distance;  but 
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we  heard  at  intervals  the  hroken  sonf^ 
of  the  rowers,  and  a  light  spiral  of  smoke 
wonnd  up  into  the  blue  heavens.  The 
Bard  had  taken  his  pipe  with  him. 

**  Dimes,"^  we  said,  turning  mournfully 
to  that  undressed  individual,  ^^the 
Bard  is  off  to  the  desert;  we  shall  never 
see  hitn  more.^^ 

^*  Never,"  said  Dimes,  with  his  hands 
firmly  clenched  on  his  treasure—**  but 
he  h&4  left  us  such  beautiful  pearls!  I 
shall  get  them  made  into  buttons,  and 
they  will  so  charmingly  with  my  poplin 
wai«<tooat." 

Ere  the  reader  perus^  this,  the  Bard 
will  doubtless  have  reached  his  favorite 
Damascus.  So  much  for  taking  him  to 
bathe  where  the  shore  faced  the  £ast. 

So  you  have  met  William  Chambers, 
my  Dimes.  Met  that  practical  and  clear- 
headed brother  of  that  poetic  and  specu- 
lative other  brother  Robert,  who  wrote 
so  lovingly  about  the  ballad  minstrelsy 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  is — whisper 
it  very  gently,  for  the  rumor  interfered 
sadly  with  his  election  for  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  University  of  Glasgow — the 
author  of  "  Vestiges  of  Creation.'* 
Yes^  Chambers  was  here.  Saw  us.  Took 
notes  of  us ;  and  is  **  printing  "  them  as 
fast  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  he  has 
giv3n  ns  rather  a  good  character — may 
hi;*  shadow  never  be  less  I — and  his  pere- 
grinations through  our  land  of  strange 
oontra«<ts  are  less  fault-finding  and  cap- 
tious than  usual.  Strange  to  say,  we  are 
not  such  fast  eaters,  or  snch  slangular 
individuals  as  foregoing  travellers  would 
make  us  out  to  be;  and  amongst  the 
the  printing  offices  and  publication 
offices  of  New  York,  W.  Chambers  finds 
much  to  admire  and  something  to  con- 
demn.   Hear  him,  my  Dimes : — 

"  Unfortunately,  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  admire  the  vigor  displayed  by 
the  Harpers  in  conducting  their  popular 
miscellany,  one  can  entertain  little 
respect  for  a  work  which  systematically 
adopts  articles,  often  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  English  periodicals. 
Occupying  a  much  higher  literary 
status,  is  the  monthly  magazine,  started 
a  year  ago  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  whose 
efiR)rts  in  cultivating  native  American 
talent,  and  in  sustaining  a  work  of  a 
purely  original  character,  will,  we  hope, 
be  crowned  with  the  success  which  thay 
deserve." 

Don't  you  feel  complimented  at  the 
above,  oh  Fifth  Avenue  Friend  I  We 
see  your  waistcoat  swelling  to  its  utmost 


expanse,  and  those  fine  eyes  of  yours 
sparkling  with  an  inner  joy ;  for  you  are 
one  of  the  cherished  few  whose  intellect 
lightens  amid  the  leaves  of  our  monthly 
issue,  and  over  the  sweet  thoughts  that 
you  jot  down  so  daintily,  countless 
maidens  weep,  and  smile,  and  wcmder, 
and  lomr  for  the  number  in  which  the 

portrait  of  Dimes,  author  of ^  shall 

appear. 

Talking  of  English  authors  and  Ameri- 
can pirates,  suggests  the  wholesale  attack, 
in  one  or  two  journals,  on  the  character  of 
our  great  social  novelist,  Cliarles  Dickens. 
TJiey  say  that  he  has  been  living  dishonor- 
ably "fast;"  that  is,  beyond  his  means. 
That  he  has  sold  one  of  his  children  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts — that  Miss  Kilmansegg 
of  modern  history.  That  he  has  failed 
in  his  later  novek,  and  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  fading;  with  a  thousand  other 
brutal  slanders,  disgraceful  to  the  press 
that  printed  them,  aild  the  lying  brains 
that  conjured  them  into  existence. 

Professor  Felton,  "the  heartiest  ot 
Greek  professors,"  and  intimate  tViend  of 
the  author  of  "  Bleak  House,"  in  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  gives 
those  mean  allegations  the  "  lie  direct." 
His  journey  to  Boulogne  is  explained  as 
a  yearly  migration  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  the  children's  French  accent; 
and  his  a&irs  are  shown  to  be  in  any- 
thing but  a  bankrupt  condition. 

We  agree  with  you  perfectly,  O  Dimes. 
It  is  loathsome,  indeed,  to  see  people 
not  content  with  robbing  a  man  of  his 
brains,  which  make  his  purse,  but  then 
proceed  to  pilfer  him  of  his  good  name. 
Here  we  sell  Dickens,  in  a  hundred  edi- 
tions, at  0 very  rail w ay  station.  In  brown 
covers,  in  yellow  covers,  in  every  pos- 
sible species  of  cover.  We  gloat  over 
his  '* Bleak  House;"  we  devour  his 
"  Hard  Times."  We  make  fortunes  out 
of  this  one  man's  brains,  and  then,  not 
content  with  that,  we  must  forge  stories 
in  which  we  endeavor  to  prove  him  to 
be  a  robber,  a  swindler,  a  refugee  from 
his  debt:*,  a  child-barterer,  and  what  not. 
If  the  man  is  such  a  villain,  why  do  we 
accept  his  money,  for  re-printing  his 
books  ia  accepting  his  money  ?  Why  do 
we  batten  on  his  brains  ?  Why  do  we 
countenance  this  disreputable  creature  ? 
O  Dimes  I  Dimes  I  it  is  very  sickening 
to  see  this  great  writer  hawked  at  by 
paltry  scribblers,  who,  perliap*  wanted 
somewhere,  and  at  some  time,  to  Uck  the 
author^s  hand,  and  who  were,  doubtless, 
told  to  go  about  their  business. 
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American. — It  is  probably  a  cool  Sep- 
tember morning  with  ycm,  reader,  but 
with  us,  as  we  write,  the  **  thenometer" 
(as  they  say  in  certain  parts  of  Long  Is- 
land) stands  at  108  in  the  shade.  The 
demand  for  Putnam's  Monthly  surpasses 
the  power  of  machinery  to  supply  it, 
unless  it  is  begun  betime:*,  so  that  what 
come^  to  you  in  tlie  autunm,  has  parted 
from  us  in  the  summer,  while  our  autumn 
will  be  your  winter,  &c.  We  communi- 
cate, therefore,  under  the  disadvantages 
of  wliat  Charles  Lamb  calls  an  '^  inconsist- 
ent chronology  ;^*  our  seasons  are  not 
your  seasons,  and  wliat  is  trutli  to  us  now, 
may  be  a  lie,  as  the  same  authority  says,  by 
the  time,  it  reaches  you.  You  remember 
his  letter  addressed  to  Banm  Field,  in 
New  South  Wales  (afterwards  expanded 
into  one  of  the  most  amusing  essays  of 
£Iia),  wherein  he  complains  of  the  dis- 
torting effects  of  distance,  humorously 
exaggerating  them  into  a  writing  for  pos- 
terity, ami  recalling  Mrs.  Rowers  su|)er- 
scription  ^*  Alcander  to  Strephon,  in  the 
Shades." 

Do  not  think  us  dilatory,  then,  if  we 
say  that  we  have  just  finished  the  read- 
ing of  Mrs.  Beeoiibr  Stowb^s  Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands.  We  sup- 
pose that  by  your  time,  it  has  been  read 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  near- 
ly everybody  has  formed  a  judgment  of 
its  merits.  Everybody  will  be,  conse- 
quently, belter  prepared  to  estimate  the 
force  of  the  brief  criticism  of  it,  which 
we  intend  to  make.  Mrs.  Stowe's  pil- 
grimage to  the  old  world,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  in  its  circumstances  that 
was  ever  achieved  by  an  American. 
She  wns  received  abroad,  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  one  from  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
not  even  official  and  distinguished  per- 
sonnges,  had  been  before  received.  Dan- 
iel Webster,  who  went  to  Englatul  pre- 
ceded by  a  reputation  as  the  greatest 
American  Statesman — Martin  Van  Buren, 
who  might  write  Ex-President  to  his 
name— Fenimore  Cooper,  who  possessed 
European  fame  as  a  novelist—George 
Bancroft,  the  eminent  hi>torian  and 
member  of  a  dozen  learned  foreign  socie- 
ties— Fremont,  ihe  rival  of  the  youthful 
Humboldt — ^not  one  of  thom  created  as 
much  sensation,  either  in  England  or  on 
the  Continent,  as  this  simple  New  Eng- 
land woman — daughter,  wife  and  sister 
of  clergymen — who  was  only  known  by 


the  single  book  she  had  written.  Frank- 
lin, perhaps,  in  his  day,  produced  ad  great 
a  stir  in  the  circles  of  Paris ;  but  since 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
hss  carried  off  the  loudest  and  longest 
European  plaudits.  She  was  not  only 
the  guest,  but  the  intimate  household 
friend  of  the  highest  aristocracy  in  Great 
Britain,  such  as  the  Howards,  Ras.«els,  and 
Gowers ;  she  was  called  npon  or  welcomed 
by  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  such  as 
Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Cobden,  Denman, 
&c. ;  she  was  breakfasted  by  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  feted  by 
Liveri)ool  Quakers  and  Manchester  bank- 
ers ;  she  was  talked  at  or  written  about 
by  the  mo<>t  brilliant  authors,  such  as 
Macau  lay,  Mil  man,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
to  say  nothing  of  Alison  and'GilfiHan; 
and  sl;e  was  feted  by  cities,  towns  and 
villages  w i thou t  number.  Even  R  »yal ty 
itself  was  only  restruned  from  a  public 
manifestation  of  its  regard  by  politic 
motives  and  not  by  any  want  of  diijposi- 
tion.  Nor  were  the  evidences  of  a  friend- 
ly feeling  confined  to  the  capitals ;  for 
in  the  remotest  districts  of  Scotland,  and 
away  up  among  the  almost  uninhabitable 
snows  of  the  Alps,  the  authoress  of 
Uncls  Tom's  Cabin  found  a  ready  sym- 
pathy and  eager  tokens  of  respect. 

The  book,  which  records  Mrs.  Stowe^s 
own  account  of  these  ovations  may  well 
be  called  Sunny  Memories,  for  the  sun- 
shine of  favor  and  admiration  seems  to 
have  been  showered  upon  her  at  evety 
step  of  her  tour.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  Cimtinent  were  not 
as  profuse  and  shining  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
wanting.  Mrs.  Stowe,  all  the  while,  too, 
dei>orted  herself  as  a  most  genile  and 
modest  lioness.  We  cannot  discover  in 
her  allmsiuns  to  these  honors  the  least 
touch  of  an  intoxicated  vanity.  She 
bears  her  accumulated  triumphs,  and 
speaks  of  them  with  extreme  discre- 
tion and  continence.  She  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  anxious  to  screen  her  aristocraiio 
English  acquaintances  from  certain  blame 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  but 
not  more  Si)  than  is  natural.  Both  gra- 
titude and  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
cause  she  represents,  agree  in  inducing 
her  to  s|)eak  well  of  her  friends.  She 
does  not  scruple,  however,  to  bring  them 
before  the  public,  but  in  that  is  excus- 
able, as  her  visit  was  a  kind  of  public 
one,  and  what  she  says  of  them  is  not  at 
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all  to  their  disadvantage.  Bat  of  her 
public  relations  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  seonel. 

It  is  signinoant  and  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  many  Americans  in  England, 
nor  any  of  the  great  houses  having  Ame- 
rican connections,  gave  any  token  of 
recognition  to  their  iUustrious  country- 
woman. The  Croppers,  of  Liverpool, 
whose  fortune  was  made  by  selling  South- 
ern cotton,  recoived  her  on  her  arrival, 
and  were  amonff  her  warmest  friends; 
bat  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  calls 
from  the  Barings,  nor  from  Joshua  Bates; 
and  the  muninoent  Peabody,  who  has 
become  famous  for  treating  his  country- 
men to  white  bait  dinners,  is  not  included 
in  her  sunny  memories. 

Meantime,  as  to  the  book  itself,  we 
remark  that  it  is  a  highly  respectable 
book  of  travels,  but  nothing  more.  Had 
Mrs.  Stowe  been  less  of  a  notoriety,  had 
she  been  permitted  to  see  men  and 
things  for  herself,  and  her  time  been  less 
absorbed  by  formal  ceremonies  and  vi- 
sits, she  would  have  produced  a  much 
better  work.  The  parts  relating  to  Scot- 
land and  England  have  really  nothing 
new  or  fresh  in  them,  and  we  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Stowe  saw  anything  of 
either  Scotland  or  England,  except  cer- 
tain classes  in  a  state  of  paroxysm  or 
temporary  convulsion.  She  went  to  see 
the  usnal  ^^ sights^' — Melrose,  Abbotts- 
ford,  Warwick,  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
Windsor,  Uawthornden,  &c.,  &c.,  but, 
evidently,  without  time  to  eqjoy  them, 
and  in  a  state  of  mind  unfitted  to  gather 
true  or  valuable  impres>ions.  Her  des- 
criptions are  mostly  meagre,  and  her 
remarks  often  commonplace,  though 
nearly  always  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
good  sense.  On  the  continent,  where 
she  gets  more  to  herself,  the  interest  of 
her  lettera  increases,  and  we  discover 
what  an  excellent  book  she  might  have 
given  us,  if  this  had  been  her  first  book, 
and  she  had  travelled  as  plain  Mrs. 
Stowe — ^not  yet  the  author  of  Unele 
TonC%  Cabin,  The  whole  of  the  Journey 
through  Switzerland,  and  the  visits  to 
tlie  localities  made  famoas  by  the  resi- 
dence and  deeds  of  Luther,  are  admira- 
ble. But  Mrs.  Stowe  ought  to  have 
forborne  her  remarks  upon  Art.  She 
confesses,  at  the  outset,  that  she  knows 
DothiDg  about  it,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
that  confession,  she  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten nothing.  Nobody  cares  for  the  im- 
pressions of  a  novice  on  any  subject, 
much  less  upon  one  which  requires  a 
peculiar  aptitude  and  culture  for  its 
appreciation. 


It  is  a  singular  hallacination  which 
induces  every  one  who  travels  to  write 
his  opinions  of  the  fine  arts,  especially 
of  architecture  and  painting.  Persons 
who  know  nothing  of  architecture, 
and  never  troubled  themselves  about 
paintings  at  home,  and,  what  is  worse, 
who  have  no  original  sensibility  to 
art,  begin  to  talk  of  cathedrals  and 
pictures  as  soon  as  they  land  at  Liver- 
pool,' and  do  not  stop  until  they  have 
told  us  what  they  think  of  all  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  Europe.  They 
praise  and  blame  with  all  the  freedom 
of  the  most  learned  connoisteun,  and 
they  question  and  reverse  the  decisions 
of  centuries,  with  a  positiveness  and 
largeness  of  utterance  that,  on  other 
subjects,  would  be  good  grounds  for 
issuing  a  writ  de  lunatieo.  Take  these 
same  persons  into  a  cotton  factory,  or 
show  them  a  curiously-constructed  boot- 
jack, and  they  would  instantly  confess 
iheir  profound  ignorance  of  either  mat- 
ter. They  would  no  more  venture  to 
pronounce  a  criticism  upon  the  perfection 
of  tlje  one  or  the  other,  than  they 
would  upon  the  Meeanique  Celeste^  but 
bring  them  before  a  Raphael,  or  let  them 
read  a  drama  of  Shakespeare — or  any  of 
the  highest,  subtlest,  deepest  works  of 
the  human  mind — and  they  will  rattle 
off  volumes  of  criticism  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  one  of  these ;  she  is  far 
from  it;  she  is  a  woman  of  sensibility 
and  genius;  possesses  clearly  a  native 
love  of  art,  and  with  suitable  cultivation, 
such  as  Mrs.  Jamieson,  for  instance,  has 
had,  would  make  most  likely  a  stmnd 
critic ;  but  as  yet  her  Judgment  is  raw, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  she  did  not  re- 
serve her  sentiments,  until  she  had  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  their  formation. 
Even  in  literature,  where  we  supposed 
she  would  be  more  at  home,  her  con- 
clusions are  not  those  of  an  adept,  of  one 
who  had  profoundly  considered  the  sub- 
ject in  its  depth  and  fulness.  John 
Milton's  immortal  poem  she  calls  a  "well 
arranged  imitation  of  the  ancient  epics," 
— ^that  Paradise  Laat^  which  stands  alone 
among  books,  which,  a?  De  Quincey  has 
said,  is  the  only  one  known  to  man 
sublime  in  every  part,  in  its  conception 
and  its  execution  alike,  and  is  a  power 
for  ever!  Her  timid  suggestions,  too,  as 
to  the  religions  character  of  Shake- 
speare, are  exceedingly  naive,  and  show 
that  she  is  not  "read  up"  in  that  depart- 
ment. Let  us  commend  to  her  a  perusal 
of  Dr.  Ulrioi's  Shakespea/re^B  Dramatie 
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Arty  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  we  believe,  atid  which  perhapa 
may  reconcile  her  artistic  admiration  of 
the  bard  with  her  religious  oooneotions. 
Of,  if  she  reads  German,  a  dip  into 
Hegel.  Esthetics  might  prove  that 
*'Art"  is  something  better  than  mere 
*^  moral  excellence,"  being  of  a  kindred 
source  and  glory  with  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

Mrs.  Stowe  not  only  confesses  her 
ignorance  of  art,  but  she  does  not  appear 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  snfScient  ex- 
amples iu  this  country  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  fonn  correct  ideas  of  what  its 
possibilities  and  true  aims  are.  She  visits 
Windsor  Oastle,  and  commences  criticis- 
ing Claude,  whom  she  thinks  is  inferior  to 
Zuccarellil  while  her. brother,  who  ac- 
companies her,  prefers  Canaletti  to 
either.  They  know  nothing  of  Cole,  and 
Ohurch,  and  Durand.  But  she  com- 
mits an  inexcusable  fault,  which  we  could 
hardly  have  looked  for  in  so  well  in- 
formed a  person,  in  making  her  own 
circumscribed  experiences  the  standard 
of  American  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments; She  forgets  that  the  United 
States  do  not  form  a  homogeneous  nation, 
and  that  her  own  domestic  circle  is  not 
America.  She  is  continually  telling  her 
English  friends  that  we  do  not  do  thus 
and  so  in  America,  meaning  that  she 
does  not,  by  which  she  must  have  given 
some  very  erroneous  and  queer  impres- 
sions. For  instance,  she  meets  Macaulay 
at  a  breakfast  party  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's, 
and  tells  him  that  breakfast  parties  are 
unknown  in  America.  Of  c<»ur8e,  she 
has  never  known  such  gatherings,  yet 
breakfast  parties  are  as  common  in  New 
York  as  they  are  in  London,  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  She  sees  a  holly 
bush  at  Dingle  Bank,  regrets  that  we 
have  no  holly  bushes,  and  makes  a  draw- 
ing of  a  leaf  as  though  it  were  a  botanical 
discovery.  But  the  holly  is  very  common 
in  the  middle  and  souUiem  states,  and 
there  is  a  very  fine  hollv  hedge  surround- 
ing the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington, 
and  visitors  there  in  winter  must  often 
have  seen  its  "glossy  leaves  and  berries 
red."  American  travellers  abroad,  when 
alluding  to  the  United  States,  should  not 
speak  of  it  as  "America,"  or  "home," 
except  when  alluding  to  national  laws, 
but  always  name  the  locality  tliey  mean 
by  "home."  The  home  of  a  Eentnckian 
or  Alabamian  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
a  home  from  that  of  a  New  Yorker  or  a 
Vermdnter.  But  Mrs.  Stowe  makes  no 
distinctions;  slio  alludes  to  America  as 
home,  and    leaves   it   for   her    English 


friends  to  guess  what  and  where  that 
mfw  be,  whether  in  Maine  or  Ohio. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  these  incidental 
matters,  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Stowe's 
public  career  in  England.  Her  book 
is  put  forth,  not  as  a  justification 
of  it,  for  that  she  does  not  appear  to 
imagine  it  requires,  but  as  "  a  correction  of 
the  persevering  and  deliberate  attempts, 
in  certain  qnarters,  to  misrepresent  the 
circumstances."  Accordingly,  Professor 
Stowe,  her  husband,  prefixes  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  containing  a  report  of  the 
principal  public  proceedings  at  their  vsr 
rious  receptions  in  Liverpool,  Edinburg, 
London,  etc.  What  those  misrepresen- 
tations were,  we  do  not  recall ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  one  criticism  of 
these  parades  should  suggest  it«^elf  to 
any  reflective  or  just  mind.  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  received  in  England,  not  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  mainly  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
not  as  the  author  of  a  prize  book,  bat  as 
the  exponent  of  a  cause.  If  the  homages 
paid  to  her  had  been  rendered  by  the 
masses,  and  directed  to  her  merited  as  a 
writer,  every  man  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United    States    would   have   been 

Sroud  of  the  distinction  she  had  won. 
iut  the  jealous  popular  sense  was  quick 
to  detect  in  those  demonstrations  a  fla- 
grant inconsistency,  so  far  at  least,  as  the 
English  nobility  were  concerned.  They 
were  protests  agfunst  the  American 
slave-system  by  a  class  who  themselves 
subsist  by  a  systematic  violation  of 
human  rights.  It  was  seen,  at  once, 
that  the  Shaftesbnrys,  Satherlands, 
and  Carlisles,  whatever  their  individnal 
virtues,  or  how  sincere  soever  their  phi- 
lanthropy, had  no  right  t<o  assail  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  because  tliey 
at  home  sastain  a  structure  of  society 
which  is  essentially  similar.  In  other 
words,  the  British  aristocratic  system, 
and  the  Southern  aristocratic  system, 
differ  in  degree,  but  scarcely  in  kind. 
They  are  both  a  species  of  feudalism  in 
principle,  and  both  at  war  with  democra- 
cy and  Christianity.  The  British  aristo- 
crat who  derives  his  wealth,  his  titles, 
his  privileges,  from  the  unequal  opera- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  who  can  transmit 
those  privileges  to  his  posterity  as  a  pos- 
session, is  an  oflfender  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  Southern  slaveholder  is,  who 
derives  his  wealth  and  privileges  fi^om  a 
similar  inequality. 

What  are  the  political  and  religious 
objections  to  slavery?  Obviously,  not 
the  cruelties  perpetuated  under  it^  which 
are  mere  effects,  modifiable  by  the  will  of 
individuals  in  the  provisions  of  law,  but 
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Its  violation  of  the  fandamental  doctrine 
of  politioal  scienoe,  that  all  men  should 
be  equal  before  Uie  state,  and  of  Christian 
troth,  that  all  men  are  children  of  the 
same  father.  This  b  its  canse  or  essence, 
while  the  comparative  happiness  or 
misery,  which  it  produces,  is  the  result 
of  that  cause.  But  the  political  system 
of  England  is  huilt  upon  just  such  a 
radical  violation  of  political  justice  and 
Christian  equality.  It  divides  society  into 
clashes,  to  one  of  which  it  gives  all  the 
power  and  to  the  other  all  the  burdens. 
it -may  be  ameliorated  in  its  practical 
effects  by  the  changes  wrought  in  a 
course  of  ages,  or  extorted  hy  the 
iftruggles  of  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
radically  it  is  the  same ;  it  is,  in  principle, 
a  monstrous  perversion  of  truth  and 
equity,  and  those  who  profit  by  that  per- 
version have  no  right  to  cast  stones  at 
others,  who  profit  a  little  more  by  it  in 
other  spheres.  The  old  adage  has  long 
made  it  a  piece  of  impertinence  for  the 
pot  to  call  the  kettle  hlack,  though  the 
pot  by  the  rubs  it  may  have  got,  siiould 
be  a  little  whiter  and  more  polished  than 
the  kettle. 

We  are  not  defending  such  'recrimina- 
tions of  England,  as  were  put  forth  in  the 
silly  and  preposterous  letter  of  Mrs.  Tyler, 
and  the  still  sillier  comments  of  certain 
newspapers,  nor  do  we  object  that  the 
people  of  England  should  sympathise 
with  the  blac^  of  the  Southern  States, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  blatant  zeal  of  the 
English  aristocracy  against  Southern 
slavery,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
them,  and  begets  properly  the  retort 
that  they  had  better  be  doing  something 
at  home.  It  is  apt,  too,  to  engender  a 
suspicion  that  they  are  quite  as  much 
moved  in  their  energies  by  a  hatred  of  the 
democracy  of  this  country  as  tliey  are  by  a 
hatred  of  its  slavery.  We  should  esteem 
it  a  strange  sight  if  Nicholas  or  Louis 
Kapoleon  should  be  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den an ti-Sout hern-slavery  impulse,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  would  convince  us 
that  their  pretended  philanthropy  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  ruse  to  hide  some 
enormity  of  their  own.  In  the  same 
way,  when  we  see  the  Enjjlish  nobles 
active  against  the  slavery  of  the  United 
State**,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  im- 
puting to  them  a  sinister  motive.  Mrs. 
Stowe,  it  is  true,  insists  that  her  fine 
friends  are  pure,  good-henrted,  religious 
bodies,  who  have  no  political  motive 
whatever,  and  that  they  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  promoting  charities  at  home. 
Charities,  forsooth ;  as  if  charity  were 


what  the  English  labouring  people  want ! 
No!  it  is  Justice — a  thorough  politi- 
cal justice — which  these  charity-mon- 
gers know  as  well  as  anybody  else,  but 
wluch  they  are  less  strenuous  to  with- 
hold. The  legislative  and  social  reforms 
which  they  approve  are  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  lamentably  su- 
perficial, and  a  most  cruel  trifling  with 
the  good  of  men. 
Now  an  American  who  goes  to  En- 

?[land,  should  go  as  a  democrat  and  a 
Christian,  if  he  would  be  true  to  his 
country  and  his  religion.  He  is  not, 
of  course,  to  thrust  his  opinions,  in 
either  capacity,  upon  those  who  enter- 
tain him,  especially  while  he  is  rumina- 
ting over  their  beef  and  mutton  ;  but.  if 
called  upon  in  a  public  way,  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  sins  of  any  part  of 
his  own  land,  he  may  as  well,  while  he 
is  at  it.  give  a  passing  glance  at  the  sins 
of  other  lands,  at  least,  of  that  he  is  in. 
A  slight  allusion  in  England  for  instance, 
to  the  enormous    political  and    moral 

Sower  of  the  nabobs,  and  the  disgustiug 
unkey  ease  of  the  commoner  set,  could 
do  no  harm,  while  a  word  or  two  in  be- 
half of  democracy  might  be  serviceable. 
It  would  raise  a  tremendous  row,  it  is 
true, — a  great  deal  more  so  than  Professor 
Stowe^s  feeble  inculpation  of  Enjrland  in 
the  cotton  trade, — but  why  should  the 
English  aristocrats  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  fault-finding,  as  they  have  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  else?  Why  shoul*! 
they  be  allowed  to  think  that  slavery  is 
the  only  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  they, 
of  all  the  world,  are  called  upon  to  re- 
deem it  ?  A  thorough-going  honest 
democrat  and  Christian,  once  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  them,  might  *^  deal  damna- 
tion round  "  in  a  way  to  open  their  eyes, 
and,  if  nothing  more,  to  turn  them  from 
either  continent  to  their  own  island. .  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  one  of  the  most  useful  mission- 
ary enterprises  that  could  be  undertaken, 
to  enlighten  England  as  to  the  rights  of 
man,  such  as  they  are  understood  by 
every  genuine  democrat,  and  every  con- 
sistent Christian. 

Mrs.  Sfowe's  ovation,  then,  so  far  as 
it  came  from  tlie  class  who  profit  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  British  system,  was  of- 
fensive to  our  American  perceptions, 
and  but  for  this  it  might  have  been  a 
capital  rebuke  for  our  national  incon- 
sistency. As  it  was,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  lessons  which  were  meant  to  be 
taught  were  lost  in  a  certain  feeling  of 
the  dramatic  import  of  the  whole  afuur. 
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We  doubt,  in  fact,  whetlier  any  foreign 
manifestations  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
bave  an  effect  beyond  wounding  the 
pride  and  confirming  the  stubbornness 
of  those  who  are  immediately  interested 
in  it,  and  we  are  quite  }<ure  that  emanci- 
pation is  not  promoted  by  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  slaveholders  are  rather 
strengthened  by  them,  in  being  able,  in 
consequence,  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  a  miser- 
able delusion,  it  is  tree,  to  confound 
slavery,  even  remotely,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  one  that  un- 
happily exists,  and  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence is  a  reason  for  an  anti-slavery  move- 
ment at  home,  while  it  operates  against 
all  exotic  interference.  Let  us  once  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  slavery  is  a  national 
institution — ^that  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  local  or  municipal  usaire,  utterly 
impotent  beyond  the  states  in  which  it 
is  sQstained — and  we  shall  soon  see  it 
dvnndle  oway  before  tije  advances  of 
modern  indnsti-y,  and  a  democratic  and 
Christian  sentiment. 

— A  little  book  in  which  we  have  been 
somewhat  interested  is  Horaor  Mannas 
Inaugural  Address  at  Antioch  College^ 
and  we  have  been  interested,  not  so  much 
by  what  it  contains,  as  by  the  train  of 
thought  which  it  suggests,  Mr.  Mann  is 
a  bold,  vigorous  and  candid  writer,  who 
dares  to  think  with  independence,  and 
to  impress  his  tkoughts  without  guile. 
His  style  is  too  turgid,  swelling  and 
flatulent  for  the  canons  of  good  taste, 
but  he  generally  conveys  so  much  mean- 
ing under  it,  that  one  easily  overlooks  its 
rhetorical  defects.  He  is  evidently  an 
earnest  person,  and  utters  his  thoughts 
with  all  the  boldness  and  enthusiasm  of 
sincere  conviction ;  a  reformer,  too.  Those 
convictions  are  not  always  on  the  side  of 
things  that  are,  so  that  sometimes,  as  the 
vulgar  say,  he  makes  the  fire  fly. 

President  Mannas  subject  is  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  our  race,  and  their  consequent  duties, 
which  he  treats  with  elaborate  fulness 
and  eloquence.  He  states  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  earth  to  the  residence  of  happy 
and  glorious  companies  of  men,  and  then 
pnsi^es  in  review  the  history  and  actual 
condition  of  society,  to  show  the  infinite 
and  monstrous  perversions  of  every  true 
idea  of  which  man  has  been  guilty.  The 
cholera,  the  plague,  the  fever,  the  drunk- 
enness, and  the  licentiousness  which  deso^ 
late  his  body;  the  ignorance,  superstition 
and  bigotry  which  darken  his  mind ;  the 
crimes  and  the  vice  which  make  a  wre<^ 


of  his  heart,  are  described  with  a  fervor 
and  intensity  of  expression  that  almoet 
induces  one  to  loathe  his  mind.  The 
task  of  reforming  such  a  mass  of  miseries 
seems  utterly  hopeless,  and  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  human  progress 
takes  the  hue  of  a  dream.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Mann's  purpose  to  produce  such  impres- 
sions :  on  the  contrary,  his  aim  is  to 
irritate  and  enliven  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community  and  spur  it  on  in  all 
manner  of  attempts  at  amelioration. 
But  such  are  the  effects  of  his  represen- 
tations. When  he  tells  us,  for  instance, 
as  the  result  of  his  historical  survey,  that 
our  humanity  is  depleted  and  diluted, 
effete,  and  corrupt  of  blood, — abnormal, 
wasted  and  short-lived :  with  its  manli- 
ness so  evaporated,  and  its  native  fires  so 
quenched,  that  our  present  world,  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  be  and  what 
It  might  be,  is  a  lazar-house  of  disease, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded: 
when  he  shows  us  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
human  race,  for  brutality,  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  are  below  the  beasts;  when  he 
declares,  as  he  does  in  effect,  that 
there  is  not  one  Christian  nation  on  the 
globe,  and  that  of  the  nations  nominally 
Ohristians,  there  is  no  place,  nay,  scarce^ 
ly  one  individual  who  honors  and  obeys 
the  laws  of  God,  he  states  what  is  true ; 
and  yet,  he  states  it  in  a  connection 
which  fills  one  with  the  most  distressing 
and  gigantic  despair.  He  states  it  on  the 
ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  morality  of 
men, — in  the  light  of  an  abstract  moral 
law — with  a  view  to  its  reformation  by 
moral  efforts.  He  holds  up  before  the 
dark  and  blushing  picture  the  pure  laws 
of  God,  as  an  external  standard  of  duty, 
and  commands  men  to  an  obedience  uf 
them  universally,  on  pain  of  the  cim tin- 
nance  of  the  enonnous  and  frightful  evils 
which  they  now  suffer.  Behold  your 
multiplied  and  hideous  diseases,  he  says, 
and  behold  the  absolute  rule  whose  in- 
fringement is  the  cause  of  them, — now, 
obey,  in  every  particle,  or  continue  to 
suffer  I  But  the  poor,  enfeebled,  besotted 
human  mind,  staggers  from  the  contem- 
plation, and  in  the  very  hopelessness  of 
its  impotence  and  ruin,  exclaims,  'Mt 
cannot  be" — ^let  us  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
'  Now,  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr. 
Mann  and  his  school  of  moralists  that 
this  is  an  essentially  Pagan  view  of  hu- 
man life  and  its  ilestinies ;  or,  if  they  in- 
sist upon  being  included  among  the 
number  of  believers  in  Scripture,  that  it 
18  at  best  a  thorough-going  old  Jewisli 
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marality, — ^the  same  precisely  which  led 
to  the  disastrous  sbio wreck  of  that  peo- 

Ele,  as  well  as  of  the  raost  illustrious 
eathen  nations.  It  was  this  very  idea, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  man  is  subject,  in 
his  body,  iutelleot  and  soul,  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  society,  which  he  is  bound 
t4>  oliey,  in  the  alternative  of  all  sorts  of 
disa^^tt'rs  and  woe  which  Christ  came  to 
annihilate  and  replace  by  a  quite  diffe- 
rent and  immeasurably  superior  gospel. 
No  one  donbta  that  there  are  physical 
laws,  which  the  body  must  heed  or  per- 
ish; no  one  doubts  that  the  intellect 
must  be  educated  and  trained;  no  one. 
doubts  that  the  reqnireraent«  of  social 
dtity  are  important;  but  to  make  obe- 
dience to  theee  laws  and  requirements 
the  supreme  and  intimate  aim  of  life — ^to 
make  them  the  subject  of  any  standard 
external  to  his  inmost  self,  i.  e,  to  God,  is 
to  pervert  the  very  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian view.  It  is  to  wander  about  still 
among  the  old  handwriting  of  ordinances, 
to  get  mystified  among  the  temple-caves 
of  Indian  devoteeism,  or  linger  and 
dream  in  the  groves  of  Greece.  It  is  to 
forget  revelation,  and  to  blink  the 
roost  signal  fact  of  all  history,  that  the 
Christ  has  come.  We  have  no  space — 
nor  is  this  the  place — to  enforce  at  length 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  Chris- 
tian view  of  human  life  and  destiny  ;  but 
MHO  may  hint, we  trust  without  offence,  that 
a  scientitio  organization  of  society, — the 
establishment  of  a  true  universal  church 
among  men,  is  the  only  issue  out  of  tho 
anarchy,  the  vice,  the  indigence,  and  the 
ignorance,  which  characterize  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world.  Those 
erratic  thinkers,  the  Socialists,  have 
dimly  discerned  this,  bnt  they  have  done 
80  mostly  in  the  way  of  sentiment,  and 
not  science.  The  great  desiderata  now, 
are  a  perfect  science  of  politics,  and  a 
perfect  science  of  political  economy,  to 
ordain  jnst  relations  among  men,  and 
surroand  them  with  abundance.  And 
when  these  ends  are  achieved,  but  not 
till  then,  individuals  will  be  enabled  to 
live  a  life  which  shall  be  eminently  noble 
and  divine.  *^Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness  ^'  says  the 
Scripture,  *^and  all  other  things  will  be 
added  thereunto." 

— Our  young  friend,  Bayabd  Tatlob, 
is  clearly  the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bruce,  Mango  Park,  Ledyard, 
Captain  Cook,  and  Surckhardt,  were 
scarcely  his  rivals  in  going  about  tlie 
world,  and  only  Humboldt,  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  and  onr  countryman,  Dr.  Kane, 


have  seen  as  much  of  its  surface.  He 
was  scarcely  fledged  when  he  walked 
over  Europe,  and  made  a  pleasing  book 
out  of  the  things  he  saw.  We  next 
heard  of  him  in  California,  about  which 
he  gave  us  another  book  ;  then  in  Mex- 
ico ;  shortly  afterwards  in  Central  Africa; 
and,  finally,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  North  and  South  Poles,  we  presume, 
are  the  only  retnaining  regions  that  could 
furnish  his  eye  with  any  novelty.  He  is 
the  modern  Ulysses,  who  has  seen 
"  many  countries,  many  men,"  but  with 
a  double  superiority  over  his  ancient  pro- 
totype— ^firstly,  in"  that  he  is  a  young 
man;  and  secondly,  in  that  the  traver- 
sable globe  is  vastly  bigger  now  than  it 
was  then.  A  small  corner,  only,  of 
Earope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  whereas  now  we  have  the 
whole  of  these  ctmtinents  quite  acces- 
sible, with  an  entire  new  continent  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  innumerable 
islands  of  the  sea,  to  say  nothing  ot 
Australia  and  the  hyperborean  realms. 

Mr.  Taylor's  latest  book,  the  Journey 
to  Central  Afriea^  is  an  instalment,  we 
suppose,  upon  those  other  works  which 
are  to  carry  us  through  Persia,  Hindos- 
tan,  China,  and  Japan.  It  narrates  so 
much  of  his  more  recent  travels  as  refer 
to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  Be- 
ginning at  Alexandria,  it  takes  us  up  tho 
Nile  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  N.iles,  and  then  along  the  White 
Nile,  almost  to  the  Indian  Gcean.  Every 
stop  of  the  way  we  find  full  of  interest. 
A  clear,  simple,  and  truthful  narrative, 
gives  ns  confidence  in  our  guide,  while 
an  undercurrent  of  strong  yet  genial  en- 
thusiasm keeps  alive  and  animated.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  one  of  those  travellers  Who 
never  overwhelms  us  with  learning,  ga- 
thered out  of  books ;  who  never  nause- 
ates us  by  an  excess  of  sentiment ;  who 
never  tries  how  finely  he  can  write; 
and,  what  is  rare,  who  never  astounds 
ns  by  miraculous  adventures  and  whop- 
ping lies.  '  He  tells  us  what  he  has  seen 
in  a  sensible,  direct  way,  and  yet  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  fulness  of  detail 
to  enable  us  to  become  interested  com- 
poffTwiu  du  fioyage.  His  nature  is  too 
earnest  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  wit, 
though  the  descriptions  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  vivacity.  His  eyes  are  keen 
and  observant,  and  when  he  does  give 
ns  a  sketch  of  natural  scenery,  the  pic- 
ture is  sure  to  be  well  drawn  and  truly 
colored.  A  more  decided  love  of  ro- 
mance would  impart  a  greater  piquancy 
and  flavor    to  his  stones,  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  might  impair  their  truthful- 
ness. He  is  the  least  of  a  gramhler,  too, 
of  all  the  travellers  that  we  know.  The 
untoward  incidents  and  mishaps  of  his 
journeys  he  receives  with  a  sort  of  im- 
perturhable  complacency  that  shows  the 
true  philosopher.  There  are  men  who 
could  nut  go  from  Bond  street  to  the 
Battery  without  being  ruffled  in  temper 
a  dozen  times;  yet  he  circumnavigates 
the  earth,  and  we  do  not  discover  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  loses  his  self-com- 
mand. It  must  be  a  delightful  serenity 
that  he  enjoys;  or,  is  he  too  wise  to  put 
the  smaller  miseries  of  his  adventures  in 
books  %  £ven  the  fleas  and  bugs  which 
swarm  in  the  narratives  of  other  travel- 
lers, do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  to 
bite  and  sting  him  into  asperity.  Has 
he  travelled  so  much  as  to  get  c&se- 
hardened?  IVe  should  like  to  extract 
several  passages  from  the  Journey^  but 
have  no  space. 

— Quite  a  different  style  of  traveller 
from  B.  T.,  is  our  countryman,  Pliny 
Miles,  whose  Nordurfari;  or^  Ra/tnbUs 
in  Iceland^  we  have  been  reading,  while 
Fahrenheit  has  been  above  90  in  the 
shade,  by  way  of  a  refrigerant.  Our  last 
acquaintance  with  Iceland  was  made 
through  Miss  Cooper's  translation  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeifler,  whom  Mr.  Miles 
attacks  in  a  very  ungallant  manner,  call- 
ing her  "  the  old  Austrian  dame— that 
Madame  Trollope,  the  conceited  Ida 
Pfeifler— the  woman  that  runs  all  over 
the  world,  and  writes  books  about  what 
she  sees,  and  much  that  she  does  not  see ; 
and,  because  the  Governor  of  Iceland 
would  not  be  bored  by  her  shallow  High- 
ness, then  she  pens  all  manner  of  fsdse 
and  libellous  stories  of  the  most  kind, 
hospitable,  unoffending  race  of  people 
that  the  sun  shines  upon.  The  best  com- 
ment that  can  be  made  on  her  book  is, 
thftt  she  describes  her  journey  to  Mount 
Hekla,  and  her  ascent  to  the  summit, 
when  the  people  here  tell  me  she  never 
put  her  foot  on  the  mountain  at  all." 

The  Icelanders  are  Mr.  Miles's  pets; 
his  memories  of  that  hyperborean  region, 
which  has  always  presented  itself  to  our 
imagination  as  one  of  eternal  frosts  and 
snow,  are  altogether  sunny  and  pleasant, 
and  he  will  permit  no  other  traveller  to 
pen  a  word  to  its  discredit.  It  is  only 
against  Madame  Pfeiffer  the  Icelandic  tra- 
veller whom' he  directs  his  angry  shafts, 
and  not  Madame  Pfeiffer  the  intrepid 
lady,  to  whom  he  wonld  resign  his  seat 
in  an  omnibos,  like  any  other  American. 
Two  of  a  trade,  even  when  of  different 


aexes,  cannot  agree  even  in  Iceland. 
Bating  this  little  outburst  of  irritability, 
Mr.  Miles  is  anything  but  an  ill-natured 
traveller;  his  fault  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  his  jokes  are  so  incessant 
that  they  become  wearisome.  His  Ice- 
landic experiences  and  reports  give  one  a 
strong  deeire  to  visit  that  outer  verge  ot 
civilization,  to  look  into  the  crater  ot 
Mount  Hekhi,  and  pic-nic  among  the 
Greysers.  Excepting  that  the  sun  rises 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  forest 
trees  are  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
that  the  earth  produces  no  fraits,  Ice- 
.  land  is  like  any  other  place.  The  people 
smoke  tobacco,  drink  coffee,  read  novels, 
and  talk  politics,  like  other  Christians; 
and  Mr.  Miles  tells  us  that  on  his  return 
from  Mount  Hekla  he  was  met  by  bis 
reverend  friend,  president  of  the  college 
in  Reylgavik,  who  addressed  him  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner : — ^The  old 
gentleman  i^as  ^*  a  drinking  of  his  wiue^' 
at  the  hotel,  it  appears — **My  dear 
Yankee  friend,  how  are  you ;  and  how 
is  old  Mount  Hekla,  and  the  big  Geyser, 
and  all  the  little  Geysers ;  and  how  are 
my  friends,  the  Sulphur  Mountains?**  A 
greeting  like  this  from  the  president  of 
an  Icelandic  university  ratiier  unsettles 
one's  notions  of  the  gravity  of  the  Norse- 
men. "  Well,  you  are  one  of  the  boys,** 
continued  the  pre^dent,  '^  and  I  wish  I 
could  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  see 
Niagara  with  you." 

Mr.  Miles^s  book  is  rather  an  entertain- 
ing one,  as  well  as  instructive ;  bat  it  is 
open  to  criticism  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion. It  is  dedicated  to  the  aatbor  of 
Festus^  and  plentifully  embellished  with 
qnotations  fh>m  that  strange  poem.  One 
of  the  chapters  has  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  which  is  credited  to  ^^  The 
Ghost  of  Old  Mr.  Hamlet,"  and  there 
are  many  more  such  niaisertsi  which  do 
not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  author's 
gravity  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  Sach 
instances  of  flightiness  tend  to  diminish 
our  confidence,  and  leave  ns  in  doubt 
whether  certain  parts  of  the  book  be 
truth  or  fiction.  But  we  u*Ji.t  confess 
our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Miles  for  giving 
us  a  clearer  and  more  fS&miliar  account  of 
what  Iceland  actually  is  than  any  we 
have  ever  read  before.  If  he  does  not 
always  write  with  good  taste,  he  is  never 
dull ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  freely 
forgive  him  all  his  attempts  at  fun,  for 
the  sake  of  the  information  we  have 
gained  from  bin  good-natured  and  rol- 
ficking  narrative. 
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PEBfAOl. 


THE  story  of  a  great  soldier  and  states- 
man, whose  blood  was  shed  in  the 
caase  of  American  Independence,  shonld 
be  better  known  to  those  who  to-day 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  stormy  seed- 
time. A  Swedish  hero,  who  bore  the 
standard  of  the  young  Republic  through 
fire  and  slaughter  in  the  enemy *s  midst, 
merits  at  our  hands  at  least  American 
record.  A  "bubble,"  "Reputation," 
blown  at  the  cannon^s  month  in  a  foreign 
war  for  freedom,  and  soaring  in  aftor 
years  high  in  the  Swedish  sun,  reflects 
prfsmatio  beauty  from  a  long  career  of 
warlike  chivalry,  patriotism,  and  ever- 
ready  wisdom  in  council. 

No  one  of  the  gallant  foreigners  who 
came  to  onr  aid  attained  in  after  life 
dignity  and  honor  more  elevated  at  home 
than  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Stedingk. 
He  was  a  general-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  his  country.  He  led  them  in  the  field 
to  victory  and  honor,  and  won  in  his 
long  c;ureer  the  affection  of  four  suc- 
cessive kings.  For  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tnry  he  was  their  ambassador  at  courts 
whose  policy  and  empire  pressed  hardest 
upon  Sweden.  In  war  and  in  diplomacy, 
wherever  tliere  was  doubt  and  danger, 
Stedingk  for  forty  years  was  ever  snm- 
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moned  to  the  lead.  When  the  fortunes 
of  Sweden  had  sunk  in  shadow,  tot- 
tering, it  seemed  to  ruin,  Stedingk  was 
named  to  a  Regency,  guiding  the  helm 
of  State.  At  another  time,  a  soldier 
again,  wo  find  him  upholding  the  fortune 
of  Swedbh  arms  throughout  a  campaign, 
disastrous,  it  seems,  everywhere  where  he 
was  not ;  and  when  later  the  Northern 
Nations  banded  themselves  against  Na- 
poleon, Stedingk,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  Swedes,  first  of  the  allied  army 
to  force  the  gates  of  Leipsic,  marched 
with  his  crown  prince  victorious  to  the 
Rhine.  Selected  next  to  meet  the  great 
negotiators  of  the  day,  he  signed  his 
name  to  a  broad  page  of  history — a 
memorable  peace  of  Paris.  And  when 
at  last,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  a  white-haired  patriarch 
of  ninety  years  la)^  down  to  sleep,  his 
heart  and  conscience  reposed  in  the 
memories  of  almost  a  century.  Heart 
and  conscience  reflected  almost  without 
&ng  upon  the  long  retrospect.  He 
loved  his  neighbor;  he  had  lived; 
among  events  whose  great  history  bears 
his  name  honorably  throughout  the  page; . 
and  his  weeping  sovereign  came  to  lar- 
upon  his  tomb  a  wreath  of  oak  and  UareL. 
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The  life  of  Stedingk  and  its  moral 
should  attract  us,  even  if  it  had  no  daim 
upon  our  gratitude.  A  career  more 
varied,  and  a  richer  experience  than  his 
in  the  great  life  and  society  of  his  time, 
cannot  easily  be  found.  In  youth,  a 
favorite  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  of  the 
^reat  Catherine  of  Russia,  the  familiar 
friend  and  correspondent  of  brilliant  * 
Gustavus  the  Tliird,  the  graphic  narrator 
of  liistoric  scenes  in  which  he  bore  a 
part — the  story  of  his  life,  if  it  taught  no 
lessons,  would  at  least  engagie'our  inte- 
rest. 

With  this  belief  an  American  desires 
to  introduce  to  liis  countrymen  a  hero 
with  claims  to  their  acquaintance,  and 
hopes  that  intervals  in  official  vocation  may 
have  been  properly  employed  in  compiling 
the  following  memoir.  The  events 
rehited,  at  least  those  in  which  Stedingk 
is  concerned,  stand  upon  his  own  ster- 
ling testimony.  Much  of  the  narrative  is 
compiled,  and  all  the  letter-extracts  are 


selected  from  official  despatches,  private 
correspondence  and  other  interesting 
memoranda  published  some  years  since  by 
his  son-in-law,  Gren.  Count  Bjdrnstjerna. 
One  episode,  probably  the  least  inexcusa- 
ble, is  gathered  from  a  sort  of  private 
history  of  the  election  of  the  Bernadotte 
dynasty  to  the  crown  of  Sweden;  an 
event  abundantly  proved  to  have  t>een 
the  salvation  of  Swedish  independence. 
The  sketch  of  this  event  is  drawn  from 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  young 
subaltern,  who  first  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, and  who,  intrepid  and  resolute, 
clung  to  his  great  idea  through  every 
obstacle  and  danger.  Other  historical 
memoranda  added  here  and  there,  have 
been  written  upon  current  authorities— 
Hildreth  and  Mahon;  Thiol's,  S4gnr, 
and  Geffroy;  several  Swedish  annalists, 
and  upon  the  information  of  living  , 
observers. 

Stockholm,  June,  1854. 


PAET     I. 


The  earliest  traces  of  the  family  of 
Stedingk,  are  found  in  what  was  long 
known  as  Swedish  Pomerania.  •  Not  far 
from  the  little  town  of  Anclam,  in  that 
.  ancient  province,  the  barons  of  Stedingk 
for^  five  centuries  held  the  castle  of 
Pinnau.  Its  founder  was  a  Westphalian 
knight, — a  refugee  from  his  native  coun- 
try, after  the  murder  of  a  priest,  who, 
.  as  tradition  runs,  had  impiously  retorted 
upon  the  Stedingk's  parsimony.  A 
trifling   silver   coin    was    the    unmeet 

•  churoh-offerinff  of  a  wealthy  baron  ;  and 
when  his  wife Imelt  to  receive  the  com- 
munion wafer,  the  irreverent  priest 
thrust  the  paltry  gift  into  the  lady^s 
month.     She  fainted  with  the  fright; 

.  and  her  husband  sacrilegiously  drawing 
his  sword,  plunged  it  into  the  church- 
man^s  heart  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
Escaping  into   Pomerania,   he.  bought 

:  lands  and  fie^  and  founded  the  barony 
of  Stedingk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  the  castle  of  Pinnau  had  descended 
to  Baron  Adam  von  Stedingk,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Prussian  Marshal  Bchwerin.  Their  son, 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  and  the  eldest 

•  of  four  children,  was  bom  in  the  paternal 
>  oastle,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1746.    He 

was    baptized    Curt    Bogislaus    Louis 
'Christopher.   It  was  the  custom  in  those 


days,  in  Prussia,  for  every  male  child  to 
wear  a  red  collar,  as  a  pledge  of  future 
service  in  the  army.  Our  little  Stedingk 
in  Pomerania,  the  grandson  of  the  mUi- 
tary  tutor  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was 
also  thus  labelled ;  and  his  warlike 
sponsor,  holding  him  over  the  bi^tisinal 
font,  exclaimed  ^*  May  GK)d  one  d(^  make 
tliis  infant  what  I  am  now  1  May  he 
bravely  serve  his  countrv,  and  win  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  t"  The  child  grew 
up  in  fame  not  inferior  to  his  renowned 
grandfather,  and  in  due  time  the  mar- 
shaPs  baton  was  his  well-earned  trophy. 

In  1767,  war  broke  out  between  Swe- 
den and  Prussia,  and  the  elder  Stedingk 
repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  his  king. 
He  had  previously  served  under  Prussian 
colors,  an  aide-de-camp  to  Schwerin; 
and  Frederic  the  Great,  beset  with  ene- 
mies, Austrian,  Swedish,  French  and 
Russian,  wrote  urgently  to  the  son-in-law 
of  his  fl^d  marshal  to  enlist  upon  the 
side  of  Prussia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
against  the  real  inclination  of  Stedingk, 
that  he  determined  to  be  a  loyal  Swede. 
He  ccmfessed  in  his  reply  to  Frederic 
that  "with  four  children  he  must  first 
of  all  consider  their  future,  and  that  being 
a  subject  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  was 
unable  to  follow  the  wishes  of  his  heart*' 

Pomerania  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Prussians.     Toung  Stedingk,  an  en- 
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sign  of  thirteen  years,  marched  with  his 
father;  and  at  Stralsund,  when  tlie 
beleaguered  Swedes  beat  off  their  assail- 
ants^ the  brave  boy,  listening  to  the  balls 
wlkistling  around,  held  up  his  colors  nn- 
dannted  and  grew  familiar  with  the 
sight  and  sound  of  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  were  ruined.  Pinnau  was  laid 
waste,  the  castle  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace  our  hero, 
still  a  boy,  was  sent  to  Sweden  to  ask 
relief  for  his  homeless  parents.  He 
passed  a  winter  at  Stockholm,  where  his 
tender  yearn,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
modest  bearing  excited  general  interest. 
Many  prominent  families  entertained 
him,  and  he  became  the  playmate  of 
the  yonng  Yasa  princess.  The  intimacy 
and  favor  with  which  he  was  afterward 
distinguished  by  Gustavas  the  Third, 
grew  much  from  tlds  early  friendship  ; 
but  relief  for  his  parents,  in  their  ruined 
castle  across  the  Baltic,  does  not  appear 
to  have  followed. 

Stedingk,  however,  and  his  youn^^r 
brother,  profited  well  by  their  position 
and  a  system  of  education  humorously 
sketched  by  a  late  member  othis  family. 
Children,  at  that  time,  never  presumed 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
not  even  at  dinner.  Much  Latin,  much 
catechism,  no  wine,  no  coffee,  and  the 
whip  every  Saturday.  "  I  know  not  if 
it  was  a  good  system,"  our  authority 
adds,  ^^but  Ourt  became  field-marshal 
of  Sweden;  and  Victor,  his  younger 
brother,  grand-admiral  of  the  fleet." 

We  liave  already  seen  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  a  boy  ensign  at  the  siege  of 
Stralsund.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  infantry,  but 
enjoyed,  nevertheless,  the  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  the  university  of  Upsala, 
where  great  philosophers,  Linn6  and 
Celsius,  were  renowned  professors.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  honorably 
graduated  at  the  Swedish  Alma  Mater, 
and  went  forth  well  prepared  for  the 
stirring  scenes,  and  all  the  great  variety 
of  his  career. 

The  condition  of  Sweden  at  this  time 
was  deplorable.  The  state  was  divided 
in  two  great  political  factions,  alike 
sordid  and  corrupt.  Bribes  from  abroad 
were  received  unblusliingly  by  senators 
through  tlie  hands  of  the  Idng^s  most 
confidential  ofilcers.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  "  Hats  "  and  "  Caps  " ;  "  France 
and  Commerce  "  against  "  Agriculture 
and  Russia. '^  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  corruption  amongst  all 


connected  with  government.  The  king- 
dom was  at  the  mercy  of  the  highest 
bidder,  and  nothing  could  have  arrested 
the  sale,  but  the  firmness  and  promptneas 
of  Gu^tavus  the  Tliird ; — a  great  **  coup 
d'6tat"  as  it  would  now  be  termed, 
which  rendered  his  reign  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history. 

Our  hero  arrived  in  Stockholm  from 
Upsala  some  short  time  before  this  crisis, 
and  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of 
hisfather\ancient  friend.  Count  Charles 
de  Sparre,'the  governor  of  the  city,  a 
senator,  and  the  leader  of-  the  Hats. 
The  youth  was  often  the  reluctant  bear- 
er of 'packages  of  money  sent  by  this 
g^rsonage  to  various  members  of  the 
iet;  and  whatever  was  under  discus- 
sion was  usually  decided  by  the  weight 
or  lightness  of  the  packages  with  which 
he  was  charged.  These  things  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  young  Stedingk ; 
inspiring  him  with  disgust  for  the  Diet 
of  his  own  country,  and  probably  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  no  great  friendship 
lor  representative  assemblies  in  general. 
Greater  minds  than  his  have  been 
warped  and  cheated  by  single  experien- 
ces less  sad  than  this.  His  earlv  predi- 
lections for  military  life  were  therefore 
rendered  by  no  means  le«»  ardent  by  the 
contemplation  of  senatorial  jfrooeedings. 
Under  most  other  circumstances,  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  employment  under 
foreign  colors  might  have  weighed  against 
his  choice  of  profession,  but -it  had  be- 
come one  of  those  melancholy  cases 
when  love  and  respect  for  native  country 
could  be  better  cherished  abroad;  and 
Stedingk  resolved  to  take  service  in 
France.  He  carried  with  him  excellent 
recommendations,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately received  from  the  French  Mmistry 
a  snbaltem^s  commission  in  the  *^  Royal 
Regiment  of  Swedes." 

A  singular  incident  occurred  sooi\  after, 
which  was  not  without  its  intiuenoe  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Stedingk.  Baron  Trenck, 
the  famous  hero  of  captivity  and  mis- 
fortune, was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  the  city  of  Trdves,  and  early  in 
Au^st,  1772,  he  astonished  his  readers 
with  an  announcement  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  accomplished  a  revolution, 
that  the  Senate  and  Diet  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  royal  troops,  and  that 
the  king  }iad  assumed  absolute  power. 
The  Swedish  officers  in  the  service  of 
France,  quartered  at  the  time  in  Stras- 
burg,  called  upon  Stedingk  now  one  of 
their  captains,  and  charged  him  with  die 
composition  of  an  addre33  congratulating 
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Uie  kzng.  ^  It  was  immediately  done ; 
the  signatures  of  all  were  affixed,  and 
the  letter  was  harried  off  by  special 
courier.  It  reached  Stockholm  on  the 
19th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  king 
marched  upon  the  Senate  House,  and  was 
therefore  the  fir^t  offering  of  felicitation 
from  abroad.  How  Treiick  became  in- 
formed of  the  plot  remains  to  this  day 
among  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his 
life. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  in 
fiireign  service,  Stedingk  still  remained 
nominally  in  the  Swedish  army.  Gusta- 
.vus  the  Tiiird  did  not  forget  his  play- 
mate, nor  did  he  forget  the  felicitation 
and  loyal  haste  of  the  Swedes  in  France. 
The  promotion  of  Stedingk  at  hr»me 
kept  equal  pace  with  his  promotion 
abroad.  He  was  made  lieutenant 
colonel  in  France,  and  four  years  later 
was  Appointed  simultaneously  colonol  of 
Swedihh  cavalry  and  of  French  infantry. 
He  remained  however  on  duty  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship withOoiHitFersen,  nnotlier  Swedish 
volnnteer  in  the  cause  of  American 
Revoluiion.  It  was  the  same  gallant 
hero  who  drove  the  carriage  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette  on.  the 
night  of  their  flight  and  (seizure;  and 
who,  in  after  life  attaining  high  Swedish 
dignities,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  Stock- 
holm mob  in  the  mad  belief  that  he  had 
poisoned  the  crown  prince.  Stedingk, 
no  lojis  than  his  brilliant  comrade,  became 
remarkably  a  favorite  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antt)inette,  whose  gaiety  and 
heedless  friendship  for  the  all-admired 
"  beau  Fersen,"  scandal  did  not  hesitate 
to  color  indelicately  and  falsely.  * 

Stedingk  was  less  handsome  than  his 
superb  friend,  but  was  distinguished  for 
that  thorough-bred  look  which  imposes 
more  thnn  actual  beauty,  and  which, 
with  much  grace  of  demeanor,  and  a 
physiognomy  no  less  remarkable  for  an 
expression  of  kindness  than  of  his  cha- 
racteristic manliness,  never  failed  to 
attract  and  win.  His  letters  at  this 
period  already  exhibit  literary  talent. 
Graphic  sketches  of  military  events,  and 
army  discipline  in  France,  fthow  him  to 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  his  profession,  and  to  have 
been  seriously  alive  to  its  realities ;  while, 
at  the  &:ame  time,  his  trifle- writing  to  the 
elegant  gossip  upon  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  taste 


and  fancy  of  his  correspondent.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  will  throw  his  militarr 
heroism  perhaps  into  stronger  relief. 
The  following  are  extracts  of  a  letter  to 
Gastavus  the  Third ;  a  familiar  account 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  who>e  fate  seems 
even  vet  a  mystery,  and  who,  some  of 
us  lately  believed,  had  been  di>covered 
at  last  in  America,  a  remote  and  lonely 
missionary. 


"Sire,— 


"Yenamea,  October  22d,  1T81. 


*  *  The  queen 
has  a  dauphin — ^bom  this  afternoon^ 
twenty-five  minutes  after  one.  She  was 
perfectly  well  last  evening,  played  and 
talked  as  usual;  and  this  morning,  at 
nine  o^clock,  after  a  quiet  nighty  she 
went  into  the  bath,  where  she  remained 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour.  *  *  * 
The  king,  with  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
d^Artois,  was  ready  for  the  hunt.  The 
carriages  were  at  the  gate,  and  many 
people  had  already  gone.  .  The  king 
went  into  thequeen^s  room,  and  although 
she  would  not  admit  it,  he  saw  she  was 
suffering,  and  instantly  countermanded 
the  hunt.  This  was  the  sigual  fur  every- 
body to  run  to  the  queen^s  apartments; 
the  ladies  all  in  d^shubill^ — the  men  in 
hunting  coats.  The  doors  of  the  ante- 
chaniber  were  clo>ed,  and  strict  order 
preserved.  I  called  at  the  Duchess  de 
Pollgnac^s.  She  had  gone  to  the  queen, 
but  I  found  the  Duchess  de  Gniche, 
Madame  de  Polastron,  the  young  Count- 
ess de  Grammont,  and  Monsieur  de 
Chdlons.  It  was  a  cruel  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  one  of  the  qneen's  women, 
dishevelled  and  quite  oesitle  herr^elf, 
rushed  in  screaming  *a  dauphin!  a 
dauphin  I  but  not  a  word  must  be  saiA 
about  it!'  This  was  impossible.  We 
all  sprang  from  the  room  into  tlie  hall 
of  the  queen's  guards,  and  the  first  per- 
son I  met  was  Madame  flying  to  the 
queen.  'A  dauphin,  Mailame,'  I  cried 
out.  *what  a  blessing!'  It  wan  all  an 
accident,  and  my  excessive  joy,  but  it 
has  become  a  great  joke,  and  the  etory 
is  told  in  so  many  ways  that  I  fear 
Madame  will  bear  me  no  great  love  here- 
after. She  hi^d  not  been  in  tlie  queen's 
room.  There  was  no  one  there  but 
Monsieur,  the  Count  d'Artoi-*,  the  minis- 
ters, and  a  few  of  the  great  officers. 
Everybody  else  had  gone  to  hunt.  The 
The  Duke  of   Orleans    returned    first, 
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then  the  Prince  de  Cond^  and  the  Dqc 
de  Chartres  in  Uie  evening.  The  ante- 
chamber of  the  queen  was  a  cliarming 
picture.  Tlie  joy  was  exces!«ive.  Every- 
body ^s  head  wad  turned.  People  laughed, 
and  then  crie<K  Men  and  women  jump- 
ed upon  each  other^s  neoke,  and  even 
people  wiio  don^t  love  the  queen  were 
glad  in  spite  of  themselves. 

'^Presently,  the  folding  doors  of  the 
qneen^s  chambers  were  flung  open, 
and  ^  Moni<ieur  le  Dauphin*  was  announc- 
ed. Madame  de  Gu6tn6n^  radiant  with 
joy,  held  him  in  lier  arms  and  pnssed 
through  into  her  own  apartment.  Ories 
of  delight  and  clapping  of  hands  follow- 
ed, and  1  think  mu»t  have  penetrated  her 
miyesty's  heart.  It  was  now  w  ho  should 
touch  the  child,  or  even  the  little  cushion 
on  which  he  lay.  He  was  worsi  tipped. 
The  archbishop  was  for  decorating  him 
with  a  eordcnbUu; but  the  king  said  they 
must  tirst'  make  him  a  Christian,  and  at 
half-past  three  he  was  baptized.  It  was 
•  a  m(y*t  august  ceremony ;  there  were 
crowds  of  people  of  rank,  and  tlie  whole 
assembly  was  touched  and  rejoicing. 
The  king  and  the  princes  took  places  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  Madame 
de  6u4m6n6  entered  by  the  great  door 
with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms.  The 
church  resounded  with  applause,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  guard?,  she  could  scarcely 
move  for  the  people  crowding  about  her. 
Oardinal  Rohan  performed  the  ceremony 
in  his  gorgeous  pontifical  robes.  The 
joy  of  the  king  was  delicious.  During 
the  whole  ceremony  his  eyes  were  glued 
upon  the  baby,  and  now  and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  it  to  make  sure  his  eyes 
did  not  deceive  him.  Count  d'Artois 
proved  that  his  love  for  their  majesties 
was  stronger  than  self-interest  or  disap- 
pointment for  his  own  children.  Every- 
thing about  him  spoke  happiness  and 
joy.  Munsienr  and  Madame  looked  com- 
posed. She  remained  seated  throughout 
the  ceremony,  claiming  to  be  in  an  inte- 
re:;fing  situation,  wliile  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  acted  as  sponsors  for 
the  emperor  and  Madame  de  Hedmont. 
All  the  royal  personages  sigried  the  act 
of  baptism ;  and,  after  a  grand  Te  Denm, 
the  Court  retired  to  the  apartments  of 
the  infant.  Every bodjr  was  free  to  enter 
his  chamber,  and,  as  I  am  very  intimate 
with  M'ldame  de  Gu6m6n6,  I  remained 
there  the  whole  afternoon.  All  France 
seemed  to  be  at  the  palace.  I  was  sorry 
to  see  the  little  princess,  the  king^s 
daugliter,  quite  piqued  at  being  now 
somewhat  secondary.    She  is  without 


exception  the  prettiest  child  I  ever  saw^ 
bat  to-day  looked  to  disadvantage,  in  her 
efforts  to  draw  attention  upon  herself. 

*^Tho  dauphin  is  a  fine  large  child. 
He  has  not  cried  yet,  a  good  sign  of  being 
well.  Indeed  notlung  was  ever  more 
lucky,  and  it  is  all  attributed  to  the  good 
regime  of  the  queen,  and  to  her  daily 
baths  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months. 
Monsieur  Vernon  has  gone  contrary  to 
custom  in  all  this,  and  seems  to  be  very 
proud  of  it.  Everybody  had  been  anx- 
ious; the  poor  queen  had  not  had  a 
happy  experience,  and  she  was  herself 
alarmed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
«        *        *        *        *       « 

.  "They  thought  best  not  to  tell  her 
immediately  that  it  was  a  dauphin,  fear- 
ing the  effect  of  too  much  emotion. 
Everything  around,  therefore,  was  kept 
qniet;  ana  observing  in  this  a  sort  of 
constraint,  she  felt  sure  it  was  a  girl. 
She  said,  'You  see  I  am  resigned — I  ask 
no  questions.*  The  king^s  eyes  over- 
flowed, as  he  rose  and  exclaimed, 
^Monsieur  le  Dauphin  demands  admit- 
tance !*  Those  who  saw  what  foUowed 
describe  the  scene  as  beyond  everything 
toncliing.  The  child  was  brought  to 
his  mother,  who  at  last  said  to*  Madame 
6u6m^u6,  ^  take  him,  he  belongs  to  the 
State,  but  I  must  have  my  daugliter,* 
*        *        *        *       >        * 

But  it  is  high  time  I  finish  this  bulletin. 
I  beg  your  imgesty^s  pardon  humbly  for 
its  incoherence.  I  heard  a  courier  was 
to  setoff  for  Sweden,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  collect  myself.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  opportimity  of  placing  myself  at 
your  majesty's  feet,  it  is  so  long  since 
anything  may  have  recalled  me  to  your 
mind. 

"I  write  this  at  the  Prince  de  Poix^s.' 
He  would  also  place  himself  at  your 
majesty*s  feet,  as  well  as  Madame  de 
Deux-pont^,  and  Edward  Dillon. 
"I  am,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

"CuBTv.  Stkdinok." 

The  king's  replies  were  usually  punc- 
tual. He  acknowledged  "  infinite  plea- 
Bure'Mn  all  this  gossip.  "I  laughed," 
Biud  he,  "at  your  gallant  nianner  of 
announcing  to  Madame  that  her  hus- 
band's hopes  of  being  King  of  France 
were  at  an  end.**  He  made  his  reply,  as 
nsuaJ  also,  an  occasion  of  advising 
Stedingk  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  like  a  sterling  friend  as  indeed  he 
knew  how  to  be,  wrote  some  sound 
sense  upon  this  point.  "I  know  welj 
the  attractions  and  seductions  of  Paris;  , 
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and  that  tlie  kindness  of  the  qneen,  whom 
it  is  80  natural  to  love,  and  the  charms 
•>f  a  most  delightful  society,  are  hard  to 
give  up;  but  on  the  other  hand,  your 
perspective  in  France  is  extremely  limit- 
ed by  your  religion  and  by  your  foreign 
allegiance.  A  man  of  condition,  more- 
over, is  always  better  at  home  than 
abroad.  lieiiect  on  these  thing-i,  and 
write  your  views  fully.  If  I  can  aid 
you,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

Few  historic  characters  have  more 
contradictory  elements  upon  their  sur- 
face than  tliose  which  puzzle  the  bio- 
graphers of  Gustavus  the  Third.  Fear- 
less and  intrepid  as  any  fabulous  knight 
in  the  days  of  old  romance,  it  followed 
that  he  possessed  many  kindred  qualities 
to  give  lustre  to  his  career.  With  a 
resolute  self-devotion  hardly  surpassed, 
he  wrested  the  government  at  every  per- 
sonal hfizard  from  a  most  corrupt  and 
factious  aristocracy,  and,  possessing  him- 
self of  power  more  absolute  than  any 
autocrat  of  the  day,  he  was  yet  great 
enough  to  encompass  it,  of  his  own 
accord,  with  decorous  limits; — a  fact 
which,  considering  the  period  and  the 
training  of  the  man,  should  be  noted  with 
high  honor  to  Gustavus.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  sustained.  His  country  saved, 
and  his  fame  without  a  blemish,  he  tra- 
velled through  Europe  exhibiting  the 
vanity  of  a  boy,  and  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  the  story  of  his  revolu- 
tion. Inc^ant  applause  is  unwhole- 
some, and  the  mind  of  Gustavus  lost  its 
healthful n ess.  *'  What  reign,"  exoliumed 
he  to  his  Council  of  State — "what 
reign  was  ever  glorious  without  war  ?" 
He  attacked  his  neighbor  ruthlessly  and 
unawares;  and  his  be^^t  ai)ologi3ts  find 
BO  better  eX]jlunation  than  that  the  Rus- 
sian armies  were  on  distant  service,  the 
Swedish  mind  stood  in  need  of  diversion, 
Paltawa  must  be  avenged,  and — the 
empress  called  him  contemptuous  names, 
— "  fancy  actor."  and  the  like.  A  hesi- 
tating and  unskilfnl  general,.he  returned 
baffled  and  humiliated,  but  happily  with 
wiser  resolutions.  lie  busied  himself 
with  plans  for  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  country,  and  encouraged  refine- 
ment and  letters,  which  did  him  honor ; 
but  there  was  an  insatiate  extravagance 
and  love  of  pleasure  which  mingled 
drawbacks  in  every  enterprise.  Utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  events  in  France, 
or  to  profit  by  their  lesj^ons,  he  oould 
write  clever  comedies  and  paint,  make 
music   and  rear   palaces,  himself   the 


arohiteot.  He  built  an  elegant  opera- 
liouse,  delighted  in  masked  balls,  and 
disguised  as  a  knight-errant,  -spent  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  a  single  tourney. 
Ten  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  grave 
administrative oares,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  told  the  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  his  people  needed  the  stimulos  of 
war,  he  wrote  to  Stockholm, — "Bring 
me  the  ^neid,  Molidre^s  volume  of  F^tes 
at  Versailles,  and  Fatlier  M^n^trier^s 
work  upon  Jousts  and  Tilting ;  Aj-iosto 
also,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  L*£^prit  des 
Femmes  Oel^bres;  bring  me  these  books 
in  Finland ;  you  see  we  are  plaiming  a 
tourney."  His  court  was  the  scene  of 
outrageous  scandal;  and  as  it  was  his 
dreadful  fate  to  be  murdered  at  last, 
there  seemed  to  lurk  even  in  the  attend- 
ant ciroumstanoes  a  sort  of  appropriate 
tableau.  Charles  the  Tweltlh  was  mur- 
dered in  jack- boots  in  the  trenches  of  a 
siege,  Gustavus  the  Third  in  a  silken 
doublet  at  a  tJonoy  ball. 

As  my  countrymen  are  supposed  to 
have  more  respect  than  the  Swedes  for 
Voltaire^s  historic  researches,  it  may  be 
well  to  say,  that  the  belief  is  general  in 
Sweden,  that  Charles  the  Tweltlh  died 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Thirty 
years  after  the  event,  and  several  yeara 
after  Voltaire  wrote,  the  wound  was 
carefully  reexamined,  and  by  testimony, 
thus  obtained,  it  appears  to  have  been 
established,  that  the  bullet  oould  not 
have  come  from  the  enemy's  works,  but 
must  have  been  discharged  from  within 
the  trench  in  which  the  king  was  re- 
clining. A  French  aide-de-camp,  who 
was  in  attendance  at  the  moment,  has 
been  chiefly  suspected,  instigated,  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Hesse.  The  latter,  the  sister  of  the 
king,  is  related  to  have  bestowed  upon 
this  aide-de-camp,  who  first  brought 
her  the  news,  a  golden  ewor,  in  which 
she  was  washing  her  hands.  She  be- 
came Queen  Ulrica,  and  abdicated  in 
favor  of  her  husband,  Frederic  the  FirsL 
Voltiure's  defence  of  the  accused  parties 
is  rejected  by  a  learned  historian  of  the 
present  day.  Professor  Geffrc»y. 
«        *        «        «        «        * 

Stedingk,  already  a  man  of  the  w/>rM 
and  an  accomplished  ooartier,  under- 
stood the  ladders,  by  which  men  climbed 
more  readily  in  those  days,  and  did  not 
lose  his  opportunities.  He  wrote  Gus- 
tavus enchanting  little  flatteries,  scarcely 
tainted,  however,  with  the  fulsomeneas 
of  style  that  belonged  to  the  age.  He 
was  too  manly  and  too  frank  for  th« 
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dedioaiion  phrases  of  the  day,  but  pos- 
Ma*ecl,  nevertheless,  much  of  the 
adroitness  of  a  modern  Raleigh. 

In  the  midst  of  courtly  charms  and 
fascioatioDs,  with  which  he  was  now  sur- 
ronoded,  the  war  broke  out,  in  which, 
with  a  hundred  gallant  foreigners,  h^  • 
was  to  become  dear  to  America.  En- 
thusiasm fast  grew  up  in  France  for  the 
transatlantic  patriots,  and  Europe  was 
amazed  to  see  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Bourbons  allied  with  republican  revolu- 
tion. Great  names  were  inscribed  as  sim- 
ple volunteers.  Vauban,  Noailles,  Lau- 
zon,  Ooigoy,  Perigord,  S6gur,  Dillon, 
Fleury,  and  abundant  others.  Lafayette 
had  already  sailed  in  his  own  ship  fur  tlie 
western  world,  taking  with  him  the 
▼eterau  de  £alb.  Koscinsko,  Pulaski, 
and  Steuben  were  already  in  the  field, 
and  our  Swedes,  Stedingk  and  Fersen, 
came  early  to  claim  the  sacred  service. 
Fersen  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of 
Bochambeau,  fought  under  Lafayette, 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  Wash-^ 
ington  in  person,  the  badge  of  Cincin- 
natus.  Stedingk,  commanding  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  sslled  in  1778,  two  years 
earlier  than  his  friend,  in  the  fleet  of 
Ooont  d'Estaing. 


At  this  day,  while  we  may  concede 
the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Newport 
to  have  been  an  act  of  prudence  and 
good  judgment  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  the 
4000  troops,  promised  to  Sullivan,  should 
not  have  been  Unded.  It  must  have  been  a 
bitter  moment,  when  the  signal  to  weigh 
was  seen  floating  at  the  admiral's  mast- 
head. D'Estaing  was  not  a  man  to  have 
issued  the  order  without  emotion.  His 
heart  was  controlled  doubtless  by  a  deep 
sense  of  necessity,  and  we  may  fancy 
tbe  chafing  spii-it  of  Stedingk  and  Dillon, 
as  they  gazed  from  the  French  decks, 
their  ears  saluted  with  the  roar  of 
the  American  guns  booming  over  the 
qniet  waters  of  the  bay  without  an  echo 
from  their  allies. 

After  two  months  at  Boston,  which 
these  events  rendered  extremely  com- 
fortless, D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.  His  first  essay,  the  relief  of  St. 
Lucia,  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
chased  by  Byron,  with  a  superior  fleet, 
to  Martinique.  Here  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  repeated  challenges  of  the 
British  admiral,  who  at  length  sailed 


with  a  convoy-  St.  Vincent  was  then 
taken  by  the  French,  and  with  a  fleet 
largely  reinforced,  they  made  their 
descent  upon  Grenada.  On  all  these 
occasions  Stedinsk  won  high  honor  in 
the  bulletins.  At  Grenada  he  was  a 
hero  in  an  action  of  no  common  cha- 
racter. 

The  troops  disembarked  on  tlie  2d  of 
July  (1779)  in  a  little  cove  just  beyond 
the  range  of  the  British  guns.  They 
scrambled  with  difl^culty  over  rocks  and 
cliffs,  which  hem  the  shore,  and  were 
drawn   up    next    morning    on    better 

Euud,  ready  for  the  assault.  The 
rlish  commander.  Lord  Macartney, 
f  fortified  himself,  he  believed,  im- 
pregnably,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  commanded  all  the  surrounding 
plain.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  French  advanced  in  three  columns, 
Stedingk  leading  the  centre  in  front  of 
tbe  enemy's  main  battery.  The  crest  of 
the  hill  was  at  once  a  sheet  of  fire. 
Bombs  and  grenades  fell  also  from  forts 
and  ships  in  the  harbor,  thick  upon  the 
assailants,  who  advanced  silently  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  works,  and  then  rushed 
forward,  storming  the  entrenchments,one 
after  the  other.  Stedingk,  with  a  single 
soldier  at  his  side,  was  the  tfrst  man  at 
the  main  redoubt.  ^It  was  too  high  for 
him  to  scale  without  assistance.  He 
desired  the  soldier  to  push  him  up. 
^^No,"  said  the  man,  whose  name  ought 
to  have  been  preserved,  ^*  I  will  mount 
first  and  help  you  to  follow."  As  he 
spoke,  the  unknown  hero  was  strudc 
down  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  "his 
dead  body,"  wrote  Stedinsk  a  few  days 
after,  "served  me  as  a  ladder."  The 
French  were  ruthless  victors,  and  in  the 
terrible  massacre  that  ensued,  it  was  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  that 
our  chivalrous  Swede,  interposing  at  a 
timely  moment,  beat  down  the  bayonets 
of  his.  infuriated  men,  and  rescued  the 
lives  of  two  young  English  officers. 

The  chief  treasures  of  the  town  had 
been  removed  before  the  action,  into  the 
fort.  Here  and  in  the  town  also  the 
booty  was  immense ;  and  in  the  harbor 
no  less  than  sixty  vessels  became  the 
prizes  of  the  French.  At  daybreak  the 
English  admiral  attacked  D'Estaingwith 
a  fleet  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  after  an  obstinate  engagement  was 
completely  beaten,  and  having  the  wea- 
ther gage,  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
night.* 


*  Stcdtogk'B  letter  to  the  Swedish  ambMsador,  in  Paris,  dated  *«  Qrenada,  July  13,  1790."    Mr.  HUdreth 
calls  tbe  naral  engagement  indecisive,  adding,  tbat  tbe  JSngUsh  fleefe,  great!/  danaged,  pat  into  SL  Chcfsto- 
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Early  in  the  following  month  theFrenoh 
fleet,  increased  to  twenty-two  sliips  of 
the  line,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Geor- 
gia. The  admiral  had  already  despatch- 
ed letters  to  Lincoln,  the  American  gene- 
ral at  Charleston,  and  a  plan  was  con- 
certed for  the  attack  upon  Savannah. 
Lincoln  marched  with  a  large  hody  ^ 
militia,  hat  did  not  arrive  so  promptly 
as  D^Estaing  expected.  The  French 
commander  had  already  invested  the 
town  and  hegnn  a  regular  siege;  hut 
impatient  and  anxious,  and -against  the 
earnest  counsel  of  Stedingk,  whose  skil- 
ful eye  detected  rashness  and  impracti- 
cability in  the  enterprise,  he  suddenly 
resolved  upon  an  assault.  Stedingk 
relates  the  unfortunate  story  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden ; — 

**  Paus,  January  18, 17S0. 
"  SiEK,— 

"I  begged  permission  to  send  your 
migesty  an  account  of  our  last  expedi- 
tion, but  finding  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  newspapers,  and  not  knowing 
why  the  ministry  had  not  published  a 
bulletin,  I  felt  obliged  to  remain  silent, 
because  unhappily  nothing  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  can  be  written  here  with  any 
safety.  A  narrative,  however,  has  at 
last  appeared  in  the  uazette  de  la  C<mr, 
It  is  tolerably  true,  but  rather  too  much 
abridged;  and  moreover  our  going  to 
Georgia  was  not  an  accident,  nor  in  con- 
sequence of  stress  of  weather  and 
*  broken  rudders.*  It  was  a  mature  and 
well-considered  plan.  Tho  British  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  strengthen  their 
hold  upon  the  Southern  provinces, 
which,  although'  less  highly  cultivated 
than  the  North,  are  more  beautiful  and 
more  fertile.  Masters  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  it  was  only  also  necessary  to  take 
Oharleston  to  be  masters  of  tiie  Caro- 
linas,  and  perhaps  of  Virginia,  where 
the  people  are  three-fourths  .torics. 
Furthermore,  the  British  foresaw  that 
they  must  lose  something;  and  rather 
than  lose  the  South,  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  give  up  New  England,  which, 
if  held  in  check  by  Canada  and  the 
southern  provinces,  would  necessarily 
become  dependent  both  politically  and 
commercially.  During  the  preceding 
summer  they  had  threatened  Cnarleston, 
but  finding  the  place  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  anxious  to  lose  no  men, 
they  withdrew  without  making  an 
attempt.    Count  D'Estaing  foresaw  that 


if  he  could  destroy  General  PreTost'a  fit* 
tie  army  before  reinforoements  could 
arrive  from  New  York«  there  would  be 
an  end  of  British  dominion  in  tliis  |Mai 
of  America.  There  would  bare  reinaii^ 
ed,  in  fact,  but  a  handful  of  English 
troops  at  St.  Augustine. 

^^Enterprising,  active,  and  brave  in 
the  highest  degree,  our  commander  over- 
came every  difficulty  and  every  danger. 
The  anchorage  was  unsafe,  the  season 
was  advanced,  the  weather  treaoheroos, 
and  the  landing  of  troops  was  attended 
with  unheard-of  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  counted  upon  power- 
ful assistance  from  tlie  Americans  in 
their  own  cause,  on  the  valor  of  his 
own  troops  and  officers,  and  mnch  also 
upon  the  good  fortune  which  bad  often 
befriended  him.  The  Americans  sent  us 
scarcely  two  thousand  men — and  these 
so  badly  armed,  so  badly  clothed,  and  I 
must  say  so  badly  commanded,  tJiat  we 
could  never  turn  them  to  much  account. 
We  had  but  little  assistance,  also,  from 
pilots,  and  little  from  the  country  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Americans  in  general 
were  tired  of  the  war.  Their  troops  were 
reduced  almost  to  a  band  of  deserters  and 
adventurers  from  every  country ;  and  in 
drawing  a  comparison  with  English  sol- 
diers, first  rate  troops,  men  well  aodi- 
mated,  well  kept  and  trained  to  war,  it 
is  astonishing  that  America  has  not  long 
since  been  subjugated.  One  can  but 
have  a  better  opinion  of  English  minis- 
ters than  of  English  generals. 

^^  Fifteen  days  elapsed  before  we  oouM 
effect  a  landing.  Several  of  the  trans- 
port boats  were  lost,  and  before  getting 
over  the  bar  I  was  three  days  and  tiiree 
nights  in  a  ship's  long-bont,  whose  con- 
dition was  so  leaky  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fire  cannon  in  distress,  although, 
with  several  thousand  cartridges  on 
board,  every  discharge  threatened  to 
blow  us  up.  All  this  delay,  and  the  lit- 
tle aoqusintance  the  Americans  had 
with  the  country,  gave  General  Prevost 
time  to  get  his  troops  well  posted  at 
Savannah,  and  to  mount  in  battery  more 
^an  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  His 
lines  were  formed  alternately  of  a 
redoubt  with  fraises  and  palisades  cover- 
ing two  hundred  men  each,  and  a  horse- 
shoe battery  of  ten  and  twelve  gnns  in 
embrasure.  Behind  this  first  line,  at 
half  musket  shot,  was  a  trench  in  which 
the  enemy  had  mounted  low  batteries 
of  swivels  and  two  pounders.    In  this 


pher^  far  repair*.    Lord  Mahon,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  D^Bstaing  waa  enabled  to  avoid  an  engagement 
vf  a  ttmelf  retreat  at  night.    Of  euoh  la  the  eoBCordanoa  of  btatory. 
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•  their  troope  were  quite  covered 
from  oar  gtms;  and  behiofd  the  trench 
were  pLaoa  d^airmei^  with  cannon  and 
eknaux  de  frisA,  where  the  men  coald 
raUj  if  driven  from  the  lines,  while  on 
an  eminence  npon  which  stood  the  city, 
there  were  three  batteries  from  which  a 
plunging  fire  might  command  the  first 
redoubts.  The  whole  entrenchment  was 
snrroimded  by  an  abatii  of  cedars. 

^^The  solid  strength  of  this  position 
obliged  ns  to  open  trenches  and  begin  a 
regular  aege.  Our  numbers,  small  indeed 
for  such  multiplied  work,  were,  includ- 
ing the  Americans,  but  six  thousand 
men;  in  want  of  all  accessorie!^  and 
often  short  of  bread.  The  ardor  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  men,  however,  bore 
up  against  everything.  We  encamped  at 
half  cannon  shot  from  the  enemy^s  lines, 
in  a  wood  which  covered  us  a  little,  but 
which  was  by  no  means  secure  shelter 
against  his  fire. 

"  We  opened  the  trench  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  and  pushed  the 
work  half-way  to  the  enemy^s  lines. 
Here  we  mounted  twelve  and  ten-pound- 
era,  which  we  dragged  through  the  sand 
with  infinite  trouble.  Our  fire,  how- 
ever, soon  silenced  the  enemy^s  outer 
works,  where  he  had  but  six  twenty- 
four-pounders,  and  the  rest,  niues.  We 
repulsed  every  sortie  that  he  made,  and 
wefe  on  the  point  of  gathering  the  fruit 
of  our  labors,  when  the  fleet  became  so 
harassed  by  heavy  weather,  and  the 
crews  so  afflicted  by  disease  and  want  of 
refreshment,  that  Count  d^Estaing  yield- 
ed to  tlie  incessant  complaints  of  the 
naval  officers,  and  determined  to  change 
his  plan.  He  resolved  upon  a  general 
assault,  and,  as  he  said,  ^  tauter  le  hdton? 
Accordingly,  be  chose  a  point  some  dis- 
tance from  the  trench  in  front  of  less 
formidable  works  of  the  enemy, '  but 
where  local  difficulties  quite  counter- 
balanced. 

^^  I  had  hitherto  commanded  the  cen- 
tre. Count  d'Estaing  wished  on  the 
day  of  the  assaolt  to  give  me  the  van* 
guard,  and  to  charge  me  with  the  attack 
of  the  main  redoubt,  upon  which  hung 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  I  ventured  to 
decline  it,  and  I  confidently  predicted  to 
him  the  issue.  I  entreated  him  to  let 
me  march  with  a  musket,  a  volunteer 
by  his  side.  This  did  not  please  him  at 
all,  and  I  thought  he  would  deprive  me 
of  all  command ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  aent  me  a  reinforcement  of  four  hun- 
dred Americans,  and  persisted  in  order- 
ing me  to  make  one  of  the  two  princi- 


pal as5:aults.  Count  Dillon  commanded 
the  other;  Viscount  B6iisi,  the  van- 
guard, and  the  Count  de  Noaille<),  the 
reserve.  We  were  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die— the  whole  army — with  one  ac- 
cord. We  cros-^ed  a  marsh,  in  which  we 
sank  to  our  waists — strbgglirlg  along  be- 
tween the  redoubts  and  the  batteries, 
which  fired  grape  close  upon  us,  the  pas- 
sage allowing  but  six  men  abreast;. but, 
at  length,  we  forced  our  way  up  to  the 
last  entrenchment,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure to  plant  the  American  flag.  Here 
the  enemy  swarmed  upon  us,  and  a  cross 
fire  cut  our  people  to  pieces.  The  ad- 
vance guard  was  driven  from  the  re- 
doubt, and  falling  back  upon  the  rear 
column,  threw  it  into  disorder.  Retreat 
was  inevitable.  The  recall  wa<«  sounded 
and  we  fell  back,  still  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  batteries.  Of  nine  hundred 
choice  troops  which  I  led  into  action, 
four  hundred  men  and  thirty-nine  officers 
were  dead  or  wounded.  Count  Dillon 
lost  almost  as  many.  I  had  myself  been 
wounded  early  in  the  attack  (an  affair  of 
only  three-qunrters  of  an  hour),  but  hap- 
pily not  disabled.  The  mo^ient  of  re- 
treat, with  the  cries  of  our  dying  com- 
rades piercing  my  heart,  was  the  bitter- 
est of  my  life.  Up  to  that  very  moment 
everything  had  succeeded.  My  doubts 
were  all  gone.  I  believed  the  day  was 
our  own ;  and  in  a  moment  every  hope 
disappeared.  I  wished  for  death,  and 
should  have  sought  it  had  my  own  life 
been  the  only  one  I  had  to  throw  away. 
But  the  safety  of  four  hundred  men  yet 
depended  upon  me,  the  relics  of  my  bri- 
gade, almost  without  officers,  under  a 
murderous  fire,  and  their  retreat  appa- 
rently cut  off  by  a  broken  bridge.  I  ral- 
lied them  fortunately  ;  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  in  good  order,  the  enemv 
charging  and  vainly  trying  to  break 
through  the  column.  I  got  back  to 
camp,  bringing  in  my  wounded,  two 
hours  after  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

^*I  am,  sire,  &c.,  ^.,  &c., 

"OtJBT  T.   StEDIWQK." 

The  assault  was  made  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1779.  Stedingk's  reflections 
upon  the  American  troops  which  were 
present,  sad  evidences  of  our  forlorn  con- 
dititm  at  the  moment,  are  unfortunately 
confirmed  to  some  extent,  by  Lincoln's 
own  report  to  Washington,  that  the 
southern  militia  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  Pulaski,  mortally  wounded,  fell 
more  than  ever  ii  hero  at  tho  head  of  his 
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glorious  legion.  Other  corps  also  well 
sastained  their  credit;  but  it  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  Revolation,  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  StediDgk  and 
his  comrades  despaired  for  us.  A  dreary 
fatality,  moreover,  appeared  to  rest  upon 
the  union  of  French  and  American  co- 
lors. Three  successive  attempts  at  co- 
operation had  miscarried;  Ni>w  York, 
Newport,  and  now  Savannah,  where 
more  than  a  thousand  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed in  vain.  Tiie  loss  of  the  British 
did  not  amount  to  sixty.  Our  worsted 
allies  lifted  their  anchors  with  sad  fore- 
bodings for  America;  and  but  for  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Lafayette,  who  fal- 
lowed them  to  Paris  and  eloquently 
pleaded  our  cause,  all  hope  from  France 
would  probably  have  forsaken  us.  New- 
port was  destined  again  to  witness  what 
men  already  thought  fatality.  A  fourth 
time  clouds  darkened  over  the  union 
of.  American  troops'  with  those  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  until  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau  marched  side  by 
side  to  Yorktown,  that  fortune  began  to 
smile  upon  the  allies. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Stedingk  that  he 
did  not  share  the  crowning  glories  of  the 
war.  He  exhausted  every  device  to  be 
re-employed  in  America,  but  the  failnre 
of  the  attempt  upon  Savannah,  accord- 
ing to  his  subsequent  letters,  evidently 
brought  upon  the  whole  array  of  D'Es- 
taing  the  relentless  displeasure  of  the 
French  ministry.  Rochambeau^s  expe- 
dition was  on  foot ;  but  not  even  the  di- 
rect influenoe  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ac- 
tively employed  in  favor  of  Stedingk, 
could  obtain  employment  for  him. 
*^The  queen  told  me  yesterday  at  a 
little  party,  at  the  Countess  Jules  de  Po- 
lignnc^s  (wrote  Stedingk  to  Gustavus  the 
Third),  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
make  ministers  hear  reason.  I  see  then 
but  one  way : — that  your  migesty  should 
do  me  the  favor  to  write  the  king,  and 
a  word  to  M.  de  Maurepas.  This  would 
be  conclusive.  They  would  not  dare  re- 
fuse ;  but  if  your  majesty  sh6uld  prefer 
to  write  the  queen,  she  will  be  charmed, 
and  with  such  a  recommendation  she 
would  be  strong,  indeed.  The  pleasure 
of  making  others  happy  is  enough  to 
engage  your  m^esty^s  consent  to  this, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  presume 
again  to  add  that  a  foreign  regiment 
under  my  command  would  offer  an  open- 
ing to  the  Swedes,  whom  your  majesty 
may  permit  to  enter  this  service,  and  it 


would  be  easy  to  manage  matters  so 
that  oar  young  officers  might  have  a  bet- 
ter school  here  than  hi^erto.  What- 
ever regiment  they  give  me,  I  am  sure  to 
embark  very  soon.  I  have  given  in-  s 
memoir  to  the  ministry  to  prove  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  foreign  rath«r  than 
native  regiments  to  America,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  gained  thia  point  at 
least." 

Every  effort  was  in  vun.  Gostaviu 
did  not  evince  the  sympathies  Stedingk 
hoped  for,  and  our  hero  was  relootandy 
detained  at  Versailles.  His  blood,  how- 
ever, had  flowed  in  the  cause,  and  his 
name  will  live  on  the  list  of  heroes  reve- 
renced in  American  history.  The  minis- 
try, well-nigh  alone,  in  Franoe  were 
churlish  ta  the  brave  Swede.  ,Ilie  king 
gave  him  the  command  of  an  Alsaoe 
regiment,  and  made  him  knight  of  the 
Protestant  branch  of  the  oraer  of  St 
Louis.  He  endowed  htm  also  with  a 
life  pension  of  six  thousand  francs,  and 
took  opportunities  to  distinguish  him 
with  graceful  compliments.  ^  We  have 
a  warm  morning  to-day,  M.  de  Ste- 
dingk,^' said  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  address- 
ing him  in  the  garden  at  YerBaiUes, 
^^  bat  not  so  warm  as  you  found  it  in 
Grenada  1" 

The  King  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  colo- 
nelcy of  dragoons  in  token  of  his  gallant 
behavior  in  America,  and  made  him 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Sword.  Sted- 
ingk wore  his  honors  modestly,  and 
in  due  time  received  ^rom  Washingtoa 
the  badge  of  Gincinnatns.  He  wore  it 
proudly  in  the  saloons  of  Yersaillea,  un- 
til, to  his  astonishment,  he  foimd  himself 
compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  It  is  unne- 
nessary  to  characterize  the  spirit,  which 
inflicted  this  humiliation,  but  we  may 
fancy  the  feelings  of  a  chivalrous  heart, 
laboring  under  a  sense  of  no  choice  bat 
obedience.    He  wrote  to  Gustavos: 

*«Pai1i,MaKh9d,lT91 
"Sma,— 

^^  Baron  de  Stael  *  has  oommumcated 
your  mc^esty's  order,  forbidding  Count 
Fersen  and  me  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
the  society  of  Oincinnatua,  instituted  by 
President  Washington,  for  the  superior 
American  and  foreign  oflloers^  who  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  them- 
adves  during  that  war. 

^^I  should  first  of  all  explain  to  your 
miyesty,  that  I  liave  worn  this  decora- 
tion, with  all  my  companions  in  arms, 
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in  France.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  and 
if  I  am  so  nnfortanate  as  to  have  dis- 
pleased yonr  mf^esty,  I  am  most  un- 
happy. I  very  hnnibly  beg  yonr  ma- 
jesty's for^veness;  but  I  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  your  miyesty's  own  sense  of 
justice.  Was  it  possible  for  me  to  fore- 
see my  error?  The  Oinoinnati,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  an  order.  They  have 
neither  a  grand-master,  nor  receptions, 
nor  oath;  nor,  in  fact,  are  there  to  be 
nominations  in  future.  It  is  a  society  of 
distinguished  men,  as  is  shown  upon  the 
insignia,  who  desired  to  secure  consider- 
ation in  a  country,  whose  Oonsiitution 
is  founded  upon  equality.  They  liave 
obtained  the  authority  of  Oongress,  that 
the  distinction  shall  be  hereditary  in 
their  fiitnilies,  and  in  all  these  measures 
they  have  associated  their  foreign  bro- 
thers in  arms.  If,  hereafter,  the  society 
become  an  American  nobility,  it  can  be 
nothing  to  a  Swede  or  a  Frenchman,  ex- 
cept a  testimonial  that  they  served  in 
America  with  their  sovereign's  consent. 
This  is  so  true,  that  no  express  permis- 
sion to  wear  the  insignia  has  ever  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  King  of 
France,  whose  ministers  replied  to  those, 
who  requested  such  permission,  that 
none  was  necessary,  as  the  society  was 
not  an  ^^  order."  To  these  considerations 
another  may  be  added,  which  your 
migesty  will  value  highly.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  Cincinnati  was  to 
assetf  themselves  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  officers  killed  in  battle. 
How  could  such  things  be  declined  ?  In 
short,  when  I  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Cincinnati,  I  saw  in  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  and  an  additional 
proof  of  tlie  goodness  of  yonr  Majesty, 
through  whose  grace  I  and  my  descend- 
ants should  ei]goy  an  honorable  mark  of 
my  services.  May  1  presume  to  add 
that  your  miyesty  had  permitted  me  to 
accept  every  advantage  that  I  conld  ob- 
tain in  this  country ;  and  the  Cincinnati 
I  could  not  refuse.  If  your  ms^esty  for- 
bid me  to  wear  the  decoration,  my  name 
will  nevertheless  remain  among  the 
members,  unless,  indeed,  you  should  com- 
mand me  to  write  to  Mr.  Washington, 
to  strike  it  from  the  list.  Whatever 
your  mi^esty  shall  find  fitting,  I  have 
firm  confidence  in  your  ever  kind  judg- 
ment, and  I  pray  your  majesty  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  incapable  of  failing  in 
my  first  and  dearest  duty :  namely,  to 
have  no  other  rule  of  conduct,  than  your 
flugesty's  wilL    May  I  be  permitted  to 


hope,  that  the  course  proper  tor  me  to 
pursue  may  be  graciousily  prescribed, 
and  that  the  anxiety  I  feel  in  having 
acted  against  your  migesty's  wishes 
may  soon  be  at  rest  ? 

^^I  am,  &c.,  &C.,,  &c. 

''  CUBT  7.  StBDIKOK." 

Without  comment  upon  the  notion,  no 
less  of  Stedingk  than  of  a  large  party 
even  at  ho^ie,  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
Cincitmati  becoming  a  body  of  American 
"  nobility,"  let  us  read  the  king's  reply. 
Gnstavus  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and 
his  letter  was  dated 

•«  Borne,  IfarchM,  1784. 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
the  2d  of  this  month.  Tour  frank  con- 
fession of  the  fault  you  have  committed, 
in  decorating  yourself,  without  my  per- 
mission, with  the  order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, is  evidence  of  your  confidence  in 
me,  and  merits,  therefore,  the  indul- 
gence, that  my  friendship  would  in  any 
case  have  prompted.  I  might  say,  that, 
wearing  my  order  of  the  Sword,  and 
being  a  Swede,  you  should  not  be  igno- 
rant, that,  both  by  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  you 
are  without  authority  to  accept  a  mark 
of  honor  without  permission  of  the 
grand-master,  and  of  the  sovereign. 
But  for  every  sinner  be  there  mercy. 
My  ambassador  has  notified  to  you  my 
wishes,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
have  conformed  to  them  by  laying  aside 
immediately  the  Cincinnati  decorations. 
Ton  should  never  have  accepted  them*.  I 
am  not  misled  by  a  title.  The  name 
matters  notliing;  and  be  it  society  or 
order,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
politic  to  permit  my  snbjects,  particu- 
larly those  distinguished  by  their  rank 
and  by  my  private  friendship,  to  wear, 
and  to  think  themselves  honored  by,  a 
public  mark  of  snccessfhl  revolt  against 
a  rightful  sovereign: — more  especially 
a  revolt  whose  cause  and  motives  were 
BO  uigust,  and  so  unfounded.  I  do  not 
forget,  that  America  is  now  regarded  as 
an  independent  State,  and  even  my  ally; 
but  the  success,  which  has  legalized  tlie 
enterprise,  cannot  justify  it.  Our  own 
troubles  are  so  lately  over,  that  there 
exist  undoubtedly  amongst  us  the  seeds 
of  old  divisions,  and  it  Lh  my  duty  to  rid 
us  of  every  object  which  might  tend  to 
revive  them.  These  are  reasons  for  which 
you,  as  well  as  Count  Fersen,  are  for- 
bidden to  accept  and  to  wear  this  badge 
or  order  of  the  American  armv ;  and  it 
is  in  these  terms  that  I  have  advised  the 
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King  of  France,  by  Cardinal  Bernis,  of 
my  purpose.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  but  two  of  my  subjects  who  had 
received  the  Cincinnati.  I  should,  in  that 
case,  have  given  yon  my  reasons  at  first, 
in  the  certainty  that  you  would  respect 
them.  This  confidcnoe,  however,  cuuld 
not  have  applied  to  all.  You  may  be 
at  ease  now,  concerning  the  effect  of 
your  hastiness.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
sincerely  pardoned,  and  that  I  regret 
extremely  the  annoyance  you  feel  in 
laying  aside  a  decoration  that  you  have 
once  worn.  The  circumstance,  however, 
will  in  no  manner  cliange  the  feelings  of 
friendship,  with  which  1  pray  God,  &c., 

Ac.,  &0,  "  GUSTAVTJS." 

If  Mr.  Bancroft  had  not  written  his 
searchinff  fourth  volume,  we  might  read 
this  royal  letter  with  incredulity.     Had 
we  not  been  told  that  a  British  minister 
of  state,  presiding  over  Atlantic  colonies, 
had  called  New  England  an  island,  and 
thought  Jamaica  somewhere  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  it  might  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  of  a  state,  with  a  mind 
of  the  first  order,  and  trained  from  boy- 
hood to  state  affairs,  could  gravely  tell 
a  man  like  Btedingk  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  oiyust,  and  its  motives 
unfounded.    In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
room  for  doubt  if  American  affairs  are 
much  better  comprehended  at  the  pre- 
sent day.    Within  ten  years  the  writer 
of  these  pages,  conversing  with  a  learned 
Theban,  a  councillor  of  a  king  whose 
broad  realm  is  less  distant  from  America 
than  the  nearest  province  of  Gustavus, 
saw  learned  eyes  widen  with  astonish- 
ment that  slaves  in  the  United  States  are 
not  replenished  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Surprise  became  utter  incredulity,  when 
it  was  naturally  added  that  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  "Law  of  Nations"  found 
no  fault  with  slave-trade,  and  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained it,  the  American  Congress  branded 
it  with  odium,  and  first  in  all  the  world 
punished  it  with  death. 


There  was,  however,  more  "method" 
in  the  ignorance  of  Gustavns.  Forbid- 
ding his  subjects  to  read  American  his- 
tory,*  he  would  himself  teach  them  its 

g roper  value  by  letters  like  this  to 
tedingk.  These  letters  came  not  from 
a  shallow  head,  but  from  a  sometimes 
hollow  heart  This  Is  none  the  less  true 
because  the  proof  is  found  in  facts  whidi 
tended  to  our  national  advantage.  Six 
months  before  the  triumph  of  the  Ame- 
rican patriots,  Gustavus  seoretly  made 
overtures  to  Doctor  Franklin,  recogoiziog 
American  Independence.f  • 

He  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  volunteered  a  friendship  for  the  rebels 
yet  in  open  war,  whom,  in  his  letter  to 
Stedingk,  he  presently  denounced.  He 
profes^  tn  glory  in  the  fact,  and  styled 
the  conduct  of  these  rebels  *'*'  wise  and 
gallant."  This  minister  signed  a  treaty 
with  them  before  their  Congress  made 
peace,!  ^^^  J®^  twelve  months  could 
not  elapse  before  he  rebukes  a  Swedish 
gentleman  for  thinking  himself  honored 
by  the  Cincinnati,  and  for  presuming  to 
wear  the  badge  of  "  a  revolt  whose  cause 
and  mDtiv&<4  were  so  unjust  and  so  un- 
founded." It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  convenient  shelter  this  in- 
dignation had  hitherto  eigoyed,  but  the 
subject  is  not  attractive.  Rather  let  us 
refiect  upon  the  open  honor  of  a  later 
Swedish  king,  under  whose  enlightened 
rule  the  men  of  the  north  are  cheered 
upon  the  forward  march  of  the  times. 
The  proper  spirit  refiects  itself  even  in  a 
recognition  of  the  long  obnoxious  Cin- 
cinnati. The  son  of  Stedingk,  command- 
ing the  Lifeguards  of  King  Oscar,  wears 
the  insignia  daily  under  his  sovereign's 
eye.  The  honored  inheritance  §  deco- 
rates the  uniform  of  a  Swedish  soldier, 
side  by  side  with  imperial  diamond  stars 
and  crosses ;  and  the  fame  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  are 
venerated  in  the  ancient  realm  of  Gus- 
tavus the  Third  as  becomes  a  nation 
whose  patriot,  Vasa,  was  almost  a  Wash- 
ington. 


*  The  elreoUtlon  of  the  Abb^  SAynal*!  work  npon  the  Amerioftn  KeTolotlon,  of  which  an  edition  wee  pub- 
lished in  Stockholm,  was  forbidden  by  Oaatarus  the  Third  under  seTere  penalties. 

t  Bparks's  Dip.  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution ;  rol.  8,  p.  871.    Ibid. ;  toI.  7,  p.  8. 

t  The  treaty  with  Sweden  was  signed  tn  Paris  before  thettb  of  March,  17B8.  The  news  of  preliminary 
Articles  of  peace  arrived  in  America  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  and  Ave  weeks  afterwards  the  cessatioD 
of  hostilities  was  proclaimed.— Sparks's  Dip.  Correspondence ;  vol.  4,  p.  76.    Hildreth ;  vol.  8,  p.  488. 

S  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  observed.  In  Mr.  Hildreth*s  History  of  the  United  States,  fliat 
the  hereditary  principle.  In  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  bo  distasteftd  to  the  great  civIUans  of  the  day. 
that  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  order,  in  1784,  Washington  caused  It  to  be  stricken  from  the  sUtutes, 
Without  doubting  a  statement  of  so  yalued  an  author,  I  only  leave  unaltered  what  was  written  under  a  di^ 
ferent  Impression,  because,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  aean  the  badge  worn  as  an  Inheritance  by  the 
present  generation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   PAINTER'S  PORTFOLIO. 


DTD  yon  observe  this  face— bow  nobly  grow 
The  arching  eyebrows  o'er  the  eyes — how  slow 
In  wise  determinati<»n  rest  the  lips 
Inmost  suggestive  silence?    The  brow  dips 
Secnrely  forward,  like  a  Poet's  head, 
Brooding  above  his  verse,  that  shall  be  read 
And  felt  and  heard :  those  little  lines  to  be 
Btronff  golden-threads  in  the  world's  history, 
The  chestnut  hair,  also,  not  curling,  nor 
Straight-hanging,  but  slow  undulating  o'er 
Tlie  rounded  head  in  wavy  lines,  the  brow, 
Wreath-like,  adorning; — for  so,  sometimes,  grow 
Ohaplets  and  garlands  natural  on  those 
Who  live  a  summer  life  of  sweet  repose, 
But  fiiil  of  latent  power — so  did  he. 
Of  whom  this  portrait  shows  the  possibility. 

He  was  a  Priest  in  Rome,  whom  I  first  knew, 
From  loving  so  hia  eye's  peculiar  blue, 
That^  with  a  painter's  privilege,  one  day 
I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  dared  to  say, 

"  If  you  will  pardon  nie,  sir,  and  believe 
I  mean  the  best  I  can,  if  'twould  not  grieve 
Yonr  grace  to  humor  a  poor  painter,  I 
With  your  eye's  hue  would  shame  this  summer  sky.^ 

I  spoke  and  paused :  a  melancholy  flame 
Of  sympathy  iato  his  soft  eye  came. 

*^  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy ;  nor  can 
I  be  offended  that  the  only  man 
Whom  I  have  noted  specially  should  be 
The  one  who  asks  what  you  have  asked  of  me; 
And,  as  the  oldest,  I  should  long  ago 
Have  spoken  to  you ;  but  in  Rome,  yon  know, 
Ton  strangers  are  not  anxiousi  to  entwine 
Yourselves  in  friendly  bonds,  with  robes  like  mine.** 

And  he  glanced  d<ywn  upon  the  sables,  while 
Meandered  on  his  lips  a  meaning  smile. 
Until  he  sftid :  ^^  But  could  you  pleasantly 
Pass  a  few  days  in  Tivoli  with  me? 
The  birds  and  trees  invite  yon,  and  the  flowers 
Suck  wondrous  secrets  from  the  mountain  showers, 
,  And  breathe  them  round  the  little  window,  where 
Tour  brow  shall  bathe  in  the  serenest  air 
That  breathes  on  silent  Italy :  at  hnnd 
The  shadeless  spaciousness  of  sea-like  land. 
That  sweeps  against  the  city-walls,  dim  seen 
From  Tivoli  across  the  lonely  green. 
Will  give  your  piotnres  the  deep  di»itances 
That  you  might  hope  to  find  in  tranquil  seas. 
Tou  sliall  be  lonely :  you  shall  have  the  day, 
The  night,  the  house,  myself— all  your  own  way. 
And,  while  you  paint  my  portrait,"  I  will  be 
A  marble  fragment  of  Antiquity, 
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If  80  yon  please,  and  if  you  chance  to  find, 
The  more  yoa  ponder  roe,  aught  to  your  mind 
For  studies  of  gods,  satyrs,  devils,  and 
Gnomes,  poets,  or  odd  fiah  of  sea  or  land, 
Transfix  it  on  the  canvas — ^let  me  see 
IIow  many  gods  or  monsters  bide  in  me ; 
Your  wish  and  mine  invite  you;  will  you  oomet" 
That  evening  I  was  in  his  countiy  home. 


n. 

And  thus  I  painted  him.    ^Vas  better 
A  simple  portrait — tho'  sometimes  would  grow 
A  lingular  expression  oV  his  face, 
And  all  fine  features  since,  I  search  to  trace 
SiUne  hint  or  shadowed  outline  of  that  look. 
Which  coloring  or  copy  would  not  brook. 

If  you  could  fancy  CflBsar  playing  dolls. 
Or  great  Napoleon  tumbling  on  green  knolls, 
AVith  Huminer-idle  peasants,  raise  the  head. 
And  lean  upon  the  hand,  while  o'er  them  fled, 
Like  a  tale  told  in  lightning,  what  might  be 
Their  possible  command  and  miyesty. 
Which,  indeed,  others  always  saw,  but  they 
Only  for  happy  hours  in  some  choice  day — 
Tlien  could  yoa  fancy  the  one  look  that  gave 
A  greater  grace  to  his  liair's  flowing  wave, 
A  calmer  calm  to  that  pure  eye  serene, 
A  kinglier  dignity  to  that  grand  mien. 

It  was  a  flame  in  these  firm  eyes — ^but,  no, 
Twas  rather  a  suffusion,  a  keen  glow 
Of  soul  more  palpable.    Yet  I  conceive 
You  would  more  surely  that  strange  look  perceive 
In  this  poor  pictore,  if  the  head  declined 
But  a  leafs  thinness  more — ^perhaps,  refined 
The  month  its  meaning  sweetness  more,  or  here 
A  heavier  ringlet  drooped  upon  the  ear. 

Ko  I  No  I  I  cannot  seize  it.    Do  you  see  t 
I  cannot  even  gues9,  coherently, 
With  what  changed  features  was  the  weird  look  blent, 
Or  if  the  face  the  least  change  underwent. 
How  could  I  dream  to  say  iti    I  did  well 
To  let  the  simple  portrait  simply  tell 
How  the  man  looked.    These  placid  features  show 
That  world  of  power  at  rest.    Is  there  a  glow 
Of  passionate  force,  of  purest  love  or  hate, 
Of  delicatest  thoughts  that  emulate 
The  fineness  of  an  angeVs  sympathy. 
That  in  this  face  you'd  be  surprised  to  see  f 

Conceive  you  with  what  interest  I  wrought^ 
As  if  I  had  been  painting  a  pure  thought. 
Day  dawned  and  died,  but  in  a  trance  I  lay. 
From  conscious  dreams  to  sleep  I  sank  away ; 
Woke  to  this  glance,  which  still  could  only  make 
He  doubt,  if,  seeing  that^  I  could  be  yet  awake. 
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At  length  a  month  was  ended,  and  the  head 
Stood  thus  upon  the  canvas ;  and  I  said, 
"  To-morrow  I  must  back  to  Rome ;  I've  been 
A  trespasser  upon  your  grace,  I  ween." 

And  he  replied,  ^*  You  ween  as  mnch  as  I 
That  you  have  been,'*  and  made  no  more  reply, 
But  went  out  smiling,  and  at  midnight  he 
Said  kindly,  "  If  you  go  from  Tivoli 
To-morrow  morning  truly,  I  will  not 
Plead  tlie  perfection  of  this  summer  spot, 
Nor  the  long  days  without  you,  nor  the  trees, 
Which  will  sigli  toward  you  in  the  evening  breeze ; 
Yet,  for  your  picture,  I  perhaps  should  say 
I,  also,  am  an  artist,  in  my  way." 

Then  he  stopped  soddenly,  and  through  my  mind 
Went  smiling  the  meek  features,  time-retined, 
Of  Fra  Beato,  of  Fiesole, 
Who  drew  the  forms  of  angel  purity, 
And  folded  in  sweet  grace,  could  never  draw 
Men  passion- wasted,  whom  he  never  saw 
In  mild  monastic  dreams,  but  painted  only 
The  pallor  of  Madonna's  melancholy, 
And  crowned  with  real  gold  in  the  blue  sky. 
And  Fra  Bartolomeo  o'er  me  smiled 
With  his  love-brooding  virgins,  and  pure  child 
With  radiant  eye*) :  in  dim  procession  mild 
These  monkish  artists  and  their  fair  designs 
Passed  by  and  touched  mo  with  remembered  lines. 
As  I  at  midnight  lieard  the  grave  priest  say, 
.    "  I  am  an  artist,  also,  in  my  way." 

Then  he  paused  suddenly,  and  the  same  smile 
Or  look,  or  hue,  steeped  his  fine  features,  while 
I  thought  to  see  in  his  portfolio 
Features  Homeric,  the  unbending  glow 
Of  stern-eyed  prophets,  fronting  evil  times. 
And  cleaving  them  with  sharp  and  scornful  rhymes, 
Like  pointed  wings  of  hopes  majostical 
Soaring  to  purer  airs ;  and  the  strange  thrall 
Of  feminine  perfection,  such  as  he 
In  his  rapt  beatific  world  might  see, 
Grew,  flattering  my  hope,  till  suddenly 
He  shook  my  dreaming: — *'  You'll  not  hope  to  see 
Paintings  or  drawings,  and  you  will  not  giieve 
To  own  that  you  are  able  to  perceive 
That  I,  a  priest,  am  no  religious  man — 
I  mean  no  pietist — ^you  would  not  scan 
My  life,  and  find  it  a  saint's  life.    I  am  not 
A  mystic  or  ascetic.    This  fair  spot 
I  love  because  its  unobtrusive  beauty  lies 
.  Perpetual  balm  upon  my  weary  eyes. 
I  hide  my  hope  in  this  deep-hearted  sky, 
Kot  for  tlie  sequestration,  and  that  Goa 
WiU  be  more  manifest  to  the  poor  clod 
I  call  myself — ^I  call  myself  not  so, 
But  live,  *a  man,  in  this  encircling  glow, 
Bending  myself  to  all  the  streams  that  flow 
From  Art  and  Nature — ^happiness  and  woe. 
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"  Bat  why  this  garb  ?    How  early  I  perceived 
That  I  of  ray  career  must  be  bereaved, 
I  need  not  say ;  but  this : — ^Fate  gave  to  me 
Mere  birth  and  hopelessness  in  Italy; 
It  is  your  privilege  to  smile  in  hope 
Which  fits  your  years,  and  to  suggest  tliat  scope, 
And  power,  and  the  sweet  fruir,  success,  belong 
To  regal  will ;  and  so  they  do  in  song, 
And  in  young  ho|>e — ^perhaps  in  fact — 
That  matter  my  few  word?  shall  leave  intact. 

*'When  presently  I  found  to  mo  denied 
My  natural  avenues.of'life,  I  tried 
My  skill  in  painting,  for  nn  artist's  soul 
Burned  in  me  always,  tho'  Aipreme  control 
Of  men,  not  brushes,  came  more  naturally ; 
And  thtit,  impossible,  abandoned — see! 
Sculpture  the  same,  all  plastic  arts,  which  none 
Gould  feel  more  inwardly  than  I,  all  gone 
From  mv  attainment,  for  the  lack  of  skill 
To  use  the  tooln — ^then  went  a  chiUing  thrill 
Quite  through  me  for  a  day — tlie  utter  sting 
Of  hopelessness  of  realizing 
Aught  equal  to  my  power — and  yet  was  left 
The  caUimess  to  b»fhold  myself  bereft 
Of  opiKjrt unity.    'Tis  a  fierce  day 
When  a  proud  man  must  proudly  turn  away 
From  the  grand  outline  of  a  hope-sketched  life, 
Relinquish  tlie  world's  mistress  for  his  wife. 
And  wed  a  pretty  peasant.    So,  serene, 
(It  is  iny  nature,  not  my  pride,  I  ween) 
I  turned  to  the  sole  ait  I  could  pursue. 
Shaven  and  habited  in  this  dark  hue, 
I  serve  at  the  high  altar  &s  yon  serve 
Your  lyfty  Muses.    My  thoughts  never  swerve 
From  rliis  artistic  ritual.    Tiie  Church 
May  be  the  vulture  whose  unyielding  clutch 
Throtiles  the  springing  h<»pe  of  Italy, 
And  mnkes  my  life  a  ^iladowed  field  to  see, 
Flower  less  but  green.     Yet,  if  to  my  mind 
In  her  magnificence  lies  deep  enshrined. 
Deeper  thau  what  her  ministers  express, 
A  heart  of  Art's  serenest  loveliness — 
Is  it  not  beautiful  revenge  to  wring 
My  satisfaction  from  herself;  to  sing 
In  their  wise-worded  piirase^s  the  sweet  praise 
Of  what  transcends  her  knowledge  and  her  ways  9 

"Now  yon  could  paint  a  Venus  which  would  be 
Another  than  that  of  Antiquity, 
And  yet  no  less  a  Veniis;  so  can  I 
Serve  at  the  altar  well  and  faithfully. 
And  yet  believe  not  that  the  wine  I  drink 
Is  sacred  blood,  more  than  you  need  to  think 
The  paint  you  use  makes  the  expression 
Of  Beauty  which  it  shows. .  That  I  am  won 
And  held  to  such  a  life,  perhaps  is  strange. 
It  may  be  sad,  to  you,  but  in  the  range 
Of  Art  was  there  no  other  for  me ;  and 
I  yielded  gently  to  the  guiding  hand 
That  led  me  hither.    Mark  well!  this  is  play, 
I  know,  with  you ;  but  my  Life  had  no  day 
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Of  fit  development.    This  ia  to  me — 
This  Art — what  Botany,  Oonchology, 
And  other  studies  are  to  other  men, 
Only  a  recreation." 

Pausing  then, 
His  glances  swept  my  features  to  descry, 
If  I  well  understood.    His  placid  eye 
Seemed  satisfied.    Silent  he  rose,  and  turned 
To  leare  the  room ;  the  wasted  candle  burned 
In  his  right  hand,  and  in  fine  shadow  threw 
His  noblo  profile  on  the  wall.    He  drew 
Once  a  long  breath — looked  wistfully  at  me, 
For  a  brief  space,  as  wishing  I  might  see 
What  words  can  never  utter.    Bowing  then, 
He  closed  the  door :  I  saw  him  not  again. 


AMAVI. 


I  LOVED :  and  in  the  morning  sky 
How  fairy-like  the  castle  grew  1 
Frond  turrets  ever  pointing  high, 
like  minarets,  to  the  dreamy  blue ; 
Bright  fountains  leaping  through  and  through 
The  golden  sunshine ;  on  the  air 

Gay  banners  streaming ; — ^never  drew 
Painter  or  poet  scene  more  Mr  I 

And  in  that  casUe  I  would  live, 

And  in  that  castle  I  would  die ; 
And  there,  in  curtained  bowers,  would  give 

Heart-warm  responses-— sigh  for  sigh ; 

There,  when  bat  one  sweet  face  was  nigh, 
The  orient  hoars  should  glide  along, 

Charmed  by  the  magic  of  her  eye. 
Like  stanzas  of  an  antique  song. 

0  foolish  heart  I    O  young  Bomance, 
That  faded  with  the  noon-day  siml 

Alas  for  gentle  dalliance. 
For  burning  pleasures  never  won ! 
Oh,  for  a  season  dead  and  gone — 

A  wizard  time,  that  then  did  seem 
Only  a  prelude,  leading  on 

To  sweeter  portions  of  the  dream ! 

1  loved :  but  withered  are  Love's  flowers; 

No  longer,  in  the  morning  sky. 
That  fairy  castle  lifts  its  towers — 

Like  minarets,  ever  pointing  high ; 

Tom  are  the  bannerets,  and  dry 
The  silver  fountains  in  its  halls. 

But  the  wild  sea,  with  endless  sigh. 
Moans  round  and  over  the  crumbl^  walls  I 
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AFRICAN    PROVERBIAL     PHILOSOPHY. 


UPON"  thft  western  coast  of  Africa 
there  is  a  lagoon  so  lovely,  that  the 
foreign  residents,  borrowing  the  enamor- 
ed phrase  of  the  natives,  know  it  only  as 
'*the  beautiful  Ossa."  It  lies  parallel 
with  the  north  side  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  extending  from  the  river  Ogum 
at  Lagos  on  the  east,  nearly  to  the  river 
Volta  on  the  west-— a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  barrier  of  land,  sometimes  a 
mere  strip  of  sandy  beach,  but  elsewhere 
stretching  to  the  width  of  two  miles, 
and  bearing  towns  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upon  its  surface.  The  lagoon 
itself  varies  in  breadth  from  seventy 
yards  to  six  miles,  but  is  always  shallow, 
smooth,  and  gentle,  with  a  current  from 
west  to  east,  not  exceeding  two  miles  an 
hour ; — ^and  it  is  adorned  with  a  wealth 
of  beauty  which  can  be  but  a  dim 
though  delicious  dream,  to  those  who 
have  not  themselves  floated  among  the 
perilous  enchantments  of  an  African 
river. 

As  we  glide,  propelled  by  poles,  along 
the  gentle  current,  onr  way  is  only  im- 
peded by  white  water-lilies,  white  flag 
flowers,  and  floating  islands  of  the  deli- 
cate emerald  Fistia.  Mangrove  trees 
rise  along  the  banks  in  occasional  swam- 
py clusters,  tokens  of  a  slight  influx  of 
salt  tide;  the  tree  does  not  exceed  flf- 
teen  foet.in  height ;  while  tlie  drooping 
branches  take  root  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  form  a  strange  colonnade. 
If  the  water  were  lower,  we  should  be 
startled  by  the  sight  of  enormous  oys- 
ters clinging  to  these  branches,  like  un- 
couth and  ragged  flowers ;  but  it  is  the 
season  of  high  water  now,  which  con- 
ceals roots,  and  suckers,  and  copper- 
colored  mud,  and  shows  only  the  rank 
leaves  and  the  red  pods.  Elsewhere  the 
mangroves  are  wanting,  and  the  stately 
trunks  of  a  more  varied  forest  form  an 
endless  avenue  for  our  wondering  pro- 
gress; ak>es,  agaves,  dates,  tamarinds, 
iron-wood,  feathery  cocoas,  and  broad- 
leaved  bananas.  There  are  vistas  of 
luxuriant  palms,  the  most  graceful  aisles 
in  Nature's  cathedral;  there  are  fig- 
trees,  with  their  red  wood,  white  bark, 
and  conspicuous  fructification;  there  is 
the  immense  and  clumsy  Baobdb^  or  mon- 
key-bread-fruit tree,  with  its  pendant 
clusters;  there  is  the  kola-nut  tree, 
whose  pods  are  so  precious  to  the  native ; 
there  is  the  shea-butter  tree,  whose  as- 


pect was  compared  by  Mungo  Park  to 
the  American  oak,  and  by  Duncan  to 
the  English  laurel,  and  which  supplies 
the  whole  re^on  with  the  luxury  pressed 
from  its  oily  kernels;  and  there  is  the 
monarch  of  the  tropical  forest,  the 
superb  JBomhax^  or  silk-cotton  tree,  tower- 
ing 150  feet  below  the  fork  of  the 
branches.  These  last  trees  have  their 
English  name  from  a  white  down,  nmi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  Balm  of  Qilead,  which 
their  branches  disseminate;  and  their 
immense  white  trunks,  seen  in  mist  or 
twilight,  resemble  full-sailed  ships  be- 
calmed. 

All  this  fringing  forest  is  hung  with  a 
superb  drapery  of  dimbing  orchidaceous 
plants  and  vines,  among  which  oountlesa 
blue  and  white  convolvuli  peer  out  their 
fresh  blossoms — ^the  glory  of  the  African 
morning.  Jasmines  fill  the  air  with 
odor.  Strange  fragrant  parasites  trail 
and  twist  in  thick  festoons  over  every 
stem,  and  toss  from  bough  to  bough  their 
showers  of  blossom's,  crimson,  pink,  and 
white.  There  is  one  vine,  the  Mtieumi^ 
which  winds  up  the  tall  trees  to  the  very 
top,  and  thence  lets  fall  its  threadlike 
fiower-stalks,  many  feet  in  length,  and 
covered  with  yellow  blossoms. 

Among  the  branches  of  these  trees, 
and  throng  the  gorgeous  openings  of 
these  festooning  vines,  there  flit  and 
warble  birds  whose  song  and  splendor 
are  unknown  in  zones  more  temperate; 
the  red-necked  horn-bill  with  its  hoarse 
cry;  the  red  and  yellow  weaver-birds, 
whose  oval  nests  hang  suspended,  some- 
times two  hundred  on  a  single  tree;  sul- 
tanas or  water-hens,  green,  violet,  and 
white,  with  a  distinct  black  arrow  down 
the  breast;  the  African  oriole;  the 
night-jar,  with  its  long  filamentous 
streamer  in  each  wing;  gorgeous  little 
sunbirds,  white,  green,  blue,  or  crimson ; 
rose-winged  parakeets,  crimson  nut- 
crackers, scissor-bills,  cranes,  king- 
fishers, oxpeckers,  guinea-fowls,  and  all 
the  rest.  little  monkeys  spring  from 
tree  to  tree,  as  if  to  race  with  us  as  we 
fioat  slowly  by ;  there  peeps  out  a  red- 
cheeked  souirrel,  and  there  whirs  a  fly- 
ing-squirrel with  a  spiny  tail;  on  the 
sides  of  the  scarlet  ant-heaps  bright 
lizards  bask  in  the  sun ;  and  a  drove  of 
small  slender-legged  antelopes  glides  si- 
lently away,  as  we  approach.  Nearer  a 
hippopotamus  splashes  unseen  among  the 
long  Guinea-grass  at  tlie  edge  of  the  h- 
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goon ;  and  that  soaly  log,  which  sudden- 
ly moves  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the 
water,  is  an  alligator. 

Amidst  the  forest  there  occur  patches 
of  cultivation,  with  plantains,  yams, 
ca»ada,  sugar-canes  and  bananas.  Ad- 
joining tlieiie  are  huts  consisting  of  rude 
frame- work,  thatched  with  reeds,  and 
hung  with  mats  of  split  hamboo.  Where 
an  eddy  occurs,  we  often  see  a  fishing- 
hut,  built  of  wicker-work,  and  raised  on 
high  poles ;  the  plantain-tibre  net  hangs 
below,  ready  to  be  drawn  up,  whenever 
the  fisherman  from  his  height  observes 
the  fish  within  reach.  The  fi^h  are  at- 
tracted (as  our  Bown-Easters  collect 
mackerel)  by  scattering  bait  upon  the 
water:  sometimes  they  substitute  the 
powdered  leaves  of  a  leguminous  plant, 
which  stupefy  the  prey  so  that  they  can 
be  caught  by  hand.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  stake  out  a  sort  of  trap  in  the  water, 
like  an  English  eel- trap,  wltli  a  sliding 
door;  and  sometimes  they  fish  with 
hook  and  line.  All  these  processes  we 
may  watch  from  the  water,  as  we  pause, 
at  times,  to  pay  toll  at  some  barrier, 
made  of  alternate  piles  and  bars.  Mean- 
while a  canoe,  hollowed  from  a  cocoa^ 
trunk,  and  bearing  a  dusky  native,  glides 
out  of  a  creek  and  disappears  in  another  ; 
or  a  royal  canoe  comes  in  sight,  bearing 
a  red  flag  to  denote  the  presence  of  some 
sable  majesty,  clothed  in  an  English 
military  coat,  and  with  another  tattered 
flag  for  drapery..  Or  perhaps  a  darker 
scene  occurs;  and  yonder  fatal  and  per- 
fidious bark  contains  a  shipment  of  new- 
ly-captured slaves,  naked,  branded, 
ironed,  and  never  to  float  upon  the  lovely 
lagoon  again. 

Evening  drops  suddenly.  For  an  hour 
or  two  the  air  is  intensely  close,  until  the 
night-wind  blows,  and  with  it  the  un- 
healthy fog  (like  what  is  oddly  called  in 
the  Ea^t  Indies  "  the  essence  of  owl  *-) 
comes  creeping  from  the  bushes.  But 
the  hour  of  stifling  quiet  that  precedes 
is  a  ti  me  of  strange  impresslveuess  to  a  no- 
vice in  the  tropics.  As  we  look  into  the 
dense  jungle,  the  dark  leaves  are  gorgeous 
with  fire-flies;  the  five  stars  of  the 
southern  cross  glitter  over  the  brown 
ripples  of  the  current ;  or  the  new  moon, 
which  all  through  western  Africa  is  the 
signal  for  rejoicing  and  sacrifices,  calls 
forth  wild  groups  to  join  in  the  dance, 
and  their  drums  and  horns  resound  from 
the  distance.  Close  by,  there  is  a  volume 
of  sound  from  innumerable  insects ;  tree- 
frogs  and  bull-frogs  join  in  the  serenade; 
the  bell-bird  tolls  his  long  clear  note. 


which  can  be  heard  from  three  to  four 
miles  (in  Africa  as  in  South  America) ; 
— and  the  low  solemn  roU  of  the  distant 
ocean  merges  all  minor  sounds  into  a 
grander  music. 

But  lest  our  readers  should  complain 
of  being  thus  transported,  even  to  *^  the 
beautiful  Ossa,"  without  being  shown  the 
way,  we  will  warn  them,  that  before 
reaching  these  tranquil  waters,  they  must 
incur  the  peril  of  landing  on  the  beach 
outside.  This  is  no  slight  thing ;  there  are 
points  where  the  surf  has  heaped  the  sand 
into  difis  almost  inaccessible  at  any  time ; 
and  there  are  seasons  of  the  year  when 
all  access  is  impracticable,  at  any  point. 
At  the  stillest  times  and  places,  tlie  surf 
rolls  onward  in  three  distinct  ridges, 
through  whose  foam  the  most  experi- 
enced native  boatman  cannot  always 
guide  the  boat  in  safety.  These  boats 
are  flat-bottomed,  rising  at  each  end ; — 
the  passengers  being  placed  in  the  bow, 
and  surrounded  by  high  weather-boards 
to  keep  off  the  spray.  The  oarsmen  are 
a  joyous  race,  such  as  is  found  all  along 
the  coast,  singing  songs  in  their  broken 
English,  and  occasionally  hitting  the  sides 
of  the  canoe  with  their  paddles  in 
cadence.  They  sing  perhaps,  "Man-o'- 
war  come  again,  come  again,  oome 
again,"  with  an  occasional  "  whist,"  and 
a  long  stroke  of  the  paddle ; — ^then  ^^  white 
man,  good  man,  dash  (give)  a  dollar, 
dollar,  dollar,"  "white  offisher,  dash 
dollar,  big  white  dollar," — and  so  on ; — 
nntil  they  reach  the  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  surf,  when  the  song  is  ex- 
changed for  a  slow  religious  invocation, 
and  at  last  we  are  landed  on  the  beach. 
This  we  cross,  take  boat  again  upon  the 
lagoon,  and  land  at  last  in  Badagry. 

Badagry  is  not  a  spot  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  detain  us  long.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  disgusts  us,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  Europe  and  America 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is.  But  for 
what  is  called  "  Christian  civilization," 
Badagry  would  have  been  a  town  like  the 
inland  towns — ^happy,  industrious,  busy 
in  agriculture,  in  the  simplest  mechani- 
cal processes,  and  the  «mplest  commerce, 
— ^that,  namely,  in  which  it  takes  a  whole 
day  of  shouting  and  gesture  to  pur> 
chase  a  yam;  busy  above  all  with 
discordant  music  in  honor  of  the 
great  god  ()beran,  and  his  incarnations, 
Ifa  and  Orisha.  Christian  civilization 
has,  however,  interfered,  and  made  this 
population  a  base,  besotted,  violent  race, 
whose  imports  are  rum  and  tobacco,  paid 
for  in  human  bodies  and  souls.    Indeed 
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the  Badagrians  are  types  of  the  class  of 
whom  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Niger  expe- 
dition, declares,  that  they  prefer  their 
liquor  unmixed.  "  At  the  sea-side,  King 
Boy  and  his  royal  relatives  would  swal- 
low vast  quantities  of  rum  undiluted, 
but,  as  we  advanced  into  the  interior, 
more  unsophisticated  palates  were  found, 
and  it  would  gradually  bear  more  water, 
mitil  at  last  moderately  strong  grog  had 
a  very  potent  effect." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Badagry  did  not  prove  a 
successful  missionary  station.  The  eleven 
thousand  wild  Popos,  or  Dahomians,  pre- 
ferred their  civilization,  as  they  did  their 
rum,  undiluted  by  any  purer  element. 
In  1845,  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society  sent  six  missionaries  thither,  ^^  a 
church  and  dwelling-house  were  built,  a 
day  and  boarding-school  for  boys,  and  a 
Sunday-school  for  adults  were  establish- 
ed." But  now  the  Society  have  only  to 
report,  with  desponding  brevity,  that 
"  the  Popos  have  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  mission  is  now  with- 
drawn." In  fact,  Badagry  was  to  the 
missionaries  only  a  stepping-stone  to  Ab- 
beokuta  and  the  great  Yoruba  country : 
tliey  used  it  for  this,  and  so  have  we. 

For  we  wish  to  introduce  the  reader, 
not  to  a  drunken  town  of  11,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  a  wide  nation  of  8,000,000 
— a  people  active,  keen,  commercial, 
ingenious,  affectionate,  moral,  with  a 
remarkable  language,  and  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  proverbs  ever 
discovered  among  a  people  possessing  no 
other  literature.  They  are  a  people 
whom  Lander  praised, — ^who  have  in  the 
West  Indies  shown  themselves  superior 
to  any  other  emancipated  negroes,  who 
have  imparted  a  new  life  to  Sierra  Leone, 
since  their  exiles  recruited  its  popula- 
tion, and  who  have  (in  their  own 
country)  put  the  only  serious  check  to  the 
advancing  powerof  the  Hohammedan 
Tellatahs.  The  check,  however,  was  not 
complete,  for  a  large  part  of  the  Yorab 
country  (which  once  extended  from  the 
Niger  to  Dahoney)  has  been  subjected  or 
alienated,  though  the  tide  of  conquest 
appears  now  to  be  checked. 

As  we  now  go  up  from  Badagry  into 
Yoruba  Proper,  we  shall  see  many  traces 
of  those  sanguinary  wars  in  which  Mo- 
hammedans have  been  only  the  agents  of 
Christian  civilization,  in  capturing  vic- 
tims for  the  slave  trade.  tVe  shall  see 
desolate  farms  and  ruined  villages,  some- 
times twenty  in  a  day.  Only  the  tired 
traveller  now  plucks  these  cocoa-nuts  and 


bananas,  or  drinks  from  these  sparkling 
fountains  in  the  groves  of  palm.  Yet 
the  country  is  now  at  peace.  The  people 
in  the  cities  and  villages  will  be  glad  to 
see  us.  We  shall  stop  at  the  snburb  of 
Awoyade  (according  to  custom),  and 
send  notice  of  our  approach  to  Abbeo- 
knta.  The  public  crier  will  be  at  once 
despatched  to  notify  the  citizens; — 
dressed  in  his  professional  ararb  of  many- 
golored  native  cloth,  with  his  head-dress 
of  black  monkey-skin,  adorned  with 
coins.  He  will  strike  his  stick  upon  the 
singular  bell,  which  he  carries  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  grasps  his 
ferocious  broadaxe,  with  its  toothed  and 
knotted  liandle.  He  will  tell  the  chiefs 
that  we  are  coming,  and  they  will  as- 
semble in  the  public  square,  with  their 
gaudy  umbrellas,  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  discussing  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  honor  to  entertain  us. 

The  successful  competitor  leads  ns  to 
his  house— an  assemblage  of  clay-built 
huts,  surrounding  an  inclosure.  In  these 
huts  the  several  branches  of  the  family 
reside.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
palm-leaves,  and  their  overhanginc 
eaves  form  a  sort  of  veranda,  and 
shelter  the  out-door  seats  which  the 
family  chiefly  occupy.  The  houses  are 
dark,  being  windowless,  but  the  doors 
are  always  open,  and  the  floors  are  paved 
with  clean-swept  fragments  of  broken 
"pottery.  The  walls  are  sometimes  color- 
ed with  .various  clays,'  and  the  wooden 
doors  are  rudely  carved  with  figures  of 
heads,  of  swords,  and  of  uncouth  alliga- 
tors. Our  couch  is  a  mound  of  eartli, 
covered  with  a  leopard's  skin,  and  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth ;  or,  perhaps,  only 
with  mats  and  some  dry  grass. 

In  the  morning  we  breakfast  vri th  the 
family  at  seven.  That  is  to  say,  the 
whole  household  repairs  to  a  cook's 
shop,  to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  gruel  made 
of  Indian  corn.  The  principal  meal  is 
taken  a  few  hours  later,  and  consists  of 
balls  of  Indian  corn,  called  "deng^," 
served  up  in  a  sauce  made  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
family  sits  in  a  circle,  aroimd  a  large 
earthen  bowl;  each  takes  his  ball  of 
corn,  and  dips  his  portion  in  the  sauce 
as  he  eats  it. 

If  we  visit  the  markets,  we  shall  see 
an  array  of  commodities  which,  on  every 
fifth  day,  assumes  an  increased  vaiiety 
and  importance.  Indian  and  Guinea 
corn,  beans,  sugar  canes,  yams  cooked 
and  uncooked,  meat,  fish, 'fowls,  dried 
rats  ;  pepper,  ginger,  pine  apples,  oranges, 
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plftntasis,  bananas,  apples,  papaws,  limes, 
ground  nats,  kola  nuts,  rice,  cassada, 
ready-made  soup,  palm  wine,  palm  oil, 
beer ;  cotton  raw  or  in  reels,  cloths,  san- 
dals, leather  bags  and  embroidered 
cushions,  saddles,  stirrups  and  bits, 
knives,  axes,  swords,  hoes,  earthenware, 
carved  and  colored  calabashes,  ropes  and 
cords,  baskets,  grass  mats,  day  pipes, 
blue  and  red  dye-balls  of  Tephrosia  and 
camwood,  and  whips  of  rhinoceros  skin. 
All  these  thin$^  are  the  product  of  native 
skill;  and  Christian  civilization  adds 
mm  and  gunpowder.  If  we  wish  to  pur- 
chase any  of  these  commodities,  we  must 
pay  in  white  shells  or  coories,  whose 
value  was  estimated  by  Lander  at  an 
English  shilling  a  thousand,  though  the 
autlior  of  •*  Abbeokuta,  or  Sunrise  within, 
the  Tropics,"  puts  a  much  higher  price 
upon  them. 

The  habits  we  describe  are  common  to 
all  the  towns  of  the  Yoruba  region.  The 
peculiarity  of  Abbeokuta  is  its  having 
been  the  point  selected  by  a  large  band 
of  returned  Sierra  Leone  emigrants,  who 
went  thither  in  1846,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It 
would  appear  from  the  narrative  just 
quoted,  that  some  good  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  this  introduction  of  mission- 
aries, besides  the  baptizing  of  several 
hundred  nominal  converts  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  appears  that  kidnapping  has  decreased 
in  tfiat  precise  part  of  Yoruba  proper ; 
human  sacrifices  have  almost  ceased 
(though  this  has  occurred  also  in  wild 
Dahomey) ;  and  the  singular  observances 
of  native  religion,  called  "country 
fashion"  by  the  people,  are  considerably 
diminished.  The  converts  do  not  now 
worship  large  trees,  nor  the  hills  of  the 
"  bug-bugs"  or  ants.  They  do  not  throw 
slaves  into  the  river  to  propitiate  the 
water-deity  Yemaja ;  nor  olFer  sacrifices, 
as  formerly,  to  their  own  foreheaday  a 
symbol  wliich  we  commend  to  our  phre- 
nological friends.  And  they  have  greatly 
slackened  their  devotions  before  "the 
twenty-one  palm  nuts  and  the  sixteen 
pieces  of  iron,  which,  suspended  on  a 
piece  of  iron,  represent  the  goddess  Ila." 

These  things  were  not,  however, 
effected  without  great  opposition  from 
the  friends  of  **  country  fashion."  Oro 
was  implored  to  defend  himself  (appa- 
rently a  sort  of  policeman  of  the  deities, 
who  keeps  order  in  towns);  and  the 
[>riests  cried  aloud  against  the  mission- 
aries, "Oh,  Lion  of  the  book-people, 
ex^ize  them,  seize  them."    One  woman's 


house  was  assanlted  because  she  had 
taught  her  little  boys  to  read;  in  her 
despair  she  bade  the  diildren  chant  the 
alphabet  aloud,  and  the  rioters,  unfa- 
miliar with  district  school  performances, 
thought  it  a  magical  incantation,  and 
moved  on.  In  most  cases,  they  scourged 
the  female  converts,  and  shaved  the  heu^ 
of  the  men,  "to  shave  off  baptism." 
But  it  was  all  borne  with  a  patience 
that  amazed  them.  They  asked,  "  what 
is  it  that  Oibo  (the  white  man)  gives 
yon  to  drink  that  makes  your  hearts  so 
strong?"  The  surprise  was  increased 
by  the  circumstance  noticed  in  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  all  religions,  that 
the  stoutest  unbelieving  Sauls  were  fre- 
quently found  among  the  prophets  at 
last. 

The  history  of  these  transactions  will 
be  found  well  recorded  in  Uie  work 
above  mentioned,  "Abbeokuta,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  recently  reprinted.  The  mission- 
aries have  labored  faithfully  for  eight 
years,  and  have  made  many  native  pro- 
selytes, in  addition  to  a  number  of 
returned  Christian  negroes  from  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  chief  opposition  to  their  move- 
ments has  naturally  come  from  the 
native  princes,  whom  the  transatlantic 
slave  trade  had  demoralized.  The  most 
deadly  evidence  of  this  was  ,in  the 
Dahomian  attack  in  1851. 

The  Dahomians  are  the  most  formi- 
dable race  in  western  Africa,  unless  we 
distinguish  them  from  the  Fellatahs,  of 
whom  they  form  a  branch.  Town  after 
town  has  fallen  before  tliem;  in  one 
case,  the  enormous  number  of  20,000 
slaves  is  estimated  to  have  been  led  cap- 
live  from  a  single  city.  Abbeokuta  was, 
of  all  places,  most  hateful  to  King  Grezo ; 
and,  when  in  May,  1850,  his  capital  was 
visited  by  Commander  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Beecroft,  and  5,000  female  warriors 
were  paraded  before  them,  "  the  fierce 
cry  went  up  from  these  unhappy  won^en, 
^Give  us  Abbeokuta  I  Attappahm  is 
destroyed ;  give  us  Abbeokuta !' " 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Englishmen 
were  vain ;  they  only  obtained  a  delay, 
and  warned  the  Yorubans  of  their  dan- 
ger. On  Monday,  March  3,  1851,  the 
final  attack  took  place.  The  city  was 
walled  on  three  sides,  and  exposed  on  the 
fourth ;  but,  thanks  to  the  friendship  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Isagga  (a  town  seven- 
teen miles  distant)  the  invaders  approach- 
ed it  on  the  strongest  side.  Yet  there 
was  a  fox*midable  disproportion  between 
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the  forces.  The  Yorabans  could  mus- 
ter only  8,000  fighting  men,  none  of 
whom  were  well  disciplined ;  the  Daho- 
mian  array  mustered  10,000  men  and 
6,000  women,  the  latter  being  (as  is  now 
well  known)  the  flower  of  the  troops  of 
that  nation.  As  the  enemy  approached 
on  the  southwest,  the  old,  the  siok,  and 
the  children  of  the  city,  were  seen  pour- 
ing in  weary  procession  from  the 
northeastern  gates.  The  missionaries 
ascended  a  high  rock  within  their  pre- 
cinct, and  watched  the  battle.  Had  the 
attack  be«n  made  as  at  first  intended,  no 
power  could  have  saved  the  city;  the 
mission  premises  would  have  been  the 
battle  ground,  and  all  would  have  perish- 
ed. A^  it  was,  the  trembling  fugitives 
called  as  they  passed,  ^^Oh,  white  man, 
and  white  man's  God,  save  us!" 

The  battle  was  fought  for  six  weary 
hours,  under  the  full  heat  of  a  tropical 
noonday  sun.  Its  result  was,  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  Three 
thousand  of  the  Dahomians  were  esti- 
mated as  killed,  and  one  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  includes  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  hot  pursuit  by  the 
Torubans.  But  not  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  lay  dead  before  the  walls  of 
Abbeokuta,  and  "  they  teere  chiefly  wo- 
men^  who  are  alway$ placed  in  the/ore^ 
most  of  their  hattleSy  ob  more  tohe  de- 
pended  Yn."  In  the  spot  where  the  con- 
flict had  been  hottest,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries counted  eighty  dead  bodies 
lying  within  an  area  of  a  few  yards ;  and 
all  ofthese^  except five^  were  women! 

Snch  are  the  scenes  of  wild  terror 
which  diversify  life  in  Africa.  But  it  is 
not  our  object  to  describe  the  manners 
of  the  Yorubans,  or  to  write  their  history, 
but  to  present  the  peculiarities  of  their 
language  and  their  mental  character,  as 
developed,  chiefly  in  the  writings  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Orowther,  a  Ohristian  na- 
tive, educated  in  England,  and  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  Bishop  Vidal  for  some 
general  observations,  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Crowther's  Yoruban  vocabulary;  and 
we  shall,  in  the  ensuing  remarks,  draw 
freely  upon  these  sources,  deferring  all 
apologies  for  our  own  shortcomings  in 
African  philosophy  till  we  find  some  one 
else  who  knows  enough  to  teach  us. 

The  Yoruban  language  is  a  very  re- 
markable one,  difi^ring  from  all  other 
African  dialects.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
superior  in  elaborateness  and  regularity 
to  the  Woloff  and  Kafir  languages ;  but 
it   appears   to   bo  strong  where   they 


are  weak,  and   weak  where  they  are 
strong. 

1.  It  resembles  them,  however,  in  its 
first  peculiarity,  namely,  the  regularity 
of  the  formative  process  by  which  verbs 
become  nouns,  through  a  system  of  pre- 
fixes. This  is  so  perfect,  that  it  permits 
the  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, for  popular  or  scientific  purposes, 
without  the  possibility  of  misconstruc- 
tion. The  following  table  will  sufli- 
ciently  illustrate  this : 

«SSf,  ^^sin;"  the  original  idea  of  the 
verb. 

E$e^  ^^  sin ;"  the  noun. 

Leec^  ^^  to  have  sin ;"  verb  of  poesessioiL 

Eleee^  ^^  one  who  has  ain ;"  nouB  of 
possession. 
.  HesCy  "  the  act  of  having  wn." 

Aileee^  "  the  not  having  sin." 

LailesCy  "to  possess  freedom  from 
having  sin." 

Alailese^  "  one  who  possesses,*'  Ac. 

Again  we  have 

Fe,  '*  love."  J[fe,  "  the  act  of  loving.** 
4A  "  the  state  of  loving."  Atife^  "  the 
beginning  to  love.  Aife^  ^  the  state  of 
not  loving ;"  and  so  qn. 

In  the  South  African  dialects,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  system  of  clauijication 
in  these  prefixes,  distinguishing  animate 
from  inanimate  objects,  which  is  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  Yomba  langnage. 

2.  In  the  Yoruba  tongue,  moreover, 
there  is  a  dngular  euphonic  concord  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  pronoun,  by 
which  the  form  of  the  pronoun  varies 
with  the  vowel  sound  of  the  verb-  In- 
deed, the  pronoun  of  the  third  person^ 
singular  has  seven  different  forms,  each 
being  a  simple  vowel-sound  to  corres- 
pond with  tiiat  of  the  verb.  The  same 
variations  occur,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
negative  particle.  In  other  African 
dialects  there  are  euphonic  changes,  but 
they  are  effected  by  means  of  consonant 
sounds,  not  by  vowels. 

8.  A  great  peculiarity  of  all  other 
African  languages  is  the  perfection  ot 
that  mode  of  conjugation,  termed  by 
Bunsen  the  Semitic :  namely,  by  varying 
the  root.  In  the  Hebrew  there  are  seven 
conJQgAtions,  eight  in  the  Arable,  eight 
in  the  Kafir,  eii^ven  in  the  Alpongwe 
and  WolofF— including  the  Preparatory, 
the  Iterative,  the  Diminutive,  and  the 
Intensive  Negative.  But  all  these  are 
wanting  in  the  Yoruba,  where  conjuga- 
tion is  only  effected  through  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  the  root  remaining  unaltered, 

4.  We  may  mention  one  more  pecu- 
Uarity  of  this  language,  in  the  Angular 
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perfection  of  itA  adverbial  eystem. 
£ach  adverb  Inclndes  the  idea,  not  only 
of  a  certain  qualification,  bat  alao  of  a 
distinct  object  of  qualification.  Thus 
every  adjective  has  its  appropriate  ad- 
verb, and  every  adverb  is  limited  in  its 
application.  In  English,  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  acyective,  to  wliich  the  adverb 
"i?«y"  could  not  be  prefixed.  We 
should  say,  fd^  instance,  ^Hhe  tree  is 
very  high,"  "  the  bird  flies  very  high," 
*'  this  cloth  is  very  yellow,"  "the  scarlet 
is  very  red,"  "  the  glass  is  very  dazzling." 
Bat  to  use  any  corresponding  adverb 
thus  freely  in  Yoruba,  would  ruin  our 
reputation  as  scholars.  We  roust  say 
"iggiga>J<>/to,"  "eiye  fo  eian^ian,"  "aso 
3n  pon  roitMvii,"  "  odido  pipa  row,"  and 
so  on.  This  is,  of  course,  an  additional 
harden  upon  tiie  memory  of  the  student, 
bat  it  gives  proportionate  compass  and 
acooracy  to  the  language. 


It  is  past  question,  that  the  most  re- 
markable result  of  our  knowledge,  res- 
pecting the  Toruba  language,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wonderful  richness  and 
variety  of  their  Proverbial  Philosophy. 
We  are  aware,  that  this  department  of 
literature  does  not  belong  to  the  intel- 
lectual maturity  of  a  nation.  In  fact. 
Lord  Chesterfield  avers,  that  no  man 
of  fashion  ever  uses  proverbs.  But  our 
Toruba  friends  are  by  no  means  men  of 
fashion.  Yet  nothing  tests  the  natural 
quickness  and  keenness  of  a  nation  more 
toan  its  proverbs,  and  tried  by  this  test, 
the  Yorubas  are  triumphant.  They  have 
no  poetry,  no  oratory ;  all  the  intellect 
of  tiie  race  is  condensed  into  proverbs. 
In  fact,  they  constitute  a  sort  of  poetry. 
Every  object  affords  its  metaphor,  every 
thought  becomes  an  aphorism;  and 
not  this  only,  but  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  sentences  assume  invariably  that 
Oriental  parallelism,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary formation  of  poetry.  Every  feature 
of  Hebrew  verse,  as  analyzed  by  Lowth 
and  Herder,  with  all  their  classification 
of  "  gradational,  antithetic,  synthetic,  and 
introverted,"  finds  its  corresponding  trait 
among  the  Yorubas. 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  following 
couplets : 

Bl  Iwo  ko  li  owo,  o  U  «tia ; 

BI  two  ko  U  en«,  o  li  ohnn  rere  li  ennu. 

**  If  70a  hare  no  money  (to  gi^e),  70a  DU17  pa7 

TiaiU; 
If  70a  cannot  rlslt,  70a  ina7  tend  kind  meMagw.** 


Agua: 

▲kt  Ifba  akaka  loiro  aUtl ; 

Aki  igba  Ulo  babba  enni  lovo  ennl. 

"  No  on«  can  oure  a  monke7  of  squatting ; 

80  no  one  can  deprire  a  man  of  liis  birthrigiit*' 

Again  (we  spare  the  reader  the  ori- 
ginal): 

*«  A  pistol  haa  net  a  bore  like  a  cannon ; 

A  poor  man  baa  not  mon«7  at  hia  oommand  like  the 

rich." 
"  A  wild  boar,  in  the  place  of  a  pig,  would  raTiah  ihe 

town; 
And  a  alaye,  made  king,  wonld  spare  nobod7.'* 

Somethnes  we  find  a  triplet : 

**  The  world  is  an  ocean, 

Mankind  is  the  (lagoon)  OiSft, 

One  cannot  awim,  so  ai-to  orosa  the  vorid*** 

Again: 

<*  Sorrow  Is  before  weeping. 
Mortification  Is  after  troable, 
All  the  commanlt7  assemble,  th«j  find  no  taerlflee 
against  mortifloatlon.'' 

Sometimes  the  verses  are  even  longer, 
and  sometimes  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  is  reversed.  The  following  illus- 
trates tills,  and  also  shows  the  accuracy 
of  the  national  ear : 

*^  Three  elden  cannot  all  fail  to  pronoonoe  the  word 

dkola; 
If  one  sa7s  ekilla. 
The  second  ma7  ■a7  ekula ; 
Bat  the  third  will  sa7  dkulu.** 

Once  more,  stiU  more  elaborately: 

**  When  the  da7  dawns, 

The  trader  takes  his  mone7, 

The  spinner  takes  her  spindle, 

The  warrior  takes  his  shield. 

The  weaker  takes  his  batten, 

The  Ikrmer  wakes,  himself  and  his  hoe. 

The  hunter  wakes,  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow.** 

This  final  rhyme  is  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation of  the  translator.  The  original 
has  rhythm — ^but  not  rhyme.  The  fol- 
lowing example  shows  the  nearest 
approximation  to  rhyme,  in  a  sort  of 
onmeaning  metrical  jingle — 

**  Of  0  pa  batta 

Batabattabata, 

Li  orl  apatta ; 

14  ode  iU«kIabata, 

Bata  ni  iggi,  batta  U  aWQ. 

The  rain  on  the  bata  (shoes) 

Goes  patter,  patter,  patter ; 

As  on  the  apatta  (rock) ; 

In  the  street  of  the  ajalubata  (head  drummer) 

The  bata  (druas)  Is  of  wood,  the  batta  (shoes)  of  •kto." 
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As  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  essay 
to  give  a  ftill  exhibition  of  these  aphor- 
isms, we  proceed  to  make  a  copions 
selection  from  the  mass.  Those  who 
haVe  read  Mr.  Trench's  recent  "  Lessons 
from  Proverbs"  will  find  an  especial 
interest  in  these  specimens,  though  they 
have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by 
that  agreeable  writer.  We  have  ar- 
ranged these  under  approximate  heads, 
and  added  some  explanations  and  refer- 
ences. 

1.  PRACnOAL  PR0VIRB9. 

He  runs  away  from  the  sword,  and 
hides  himself  in  the  scabbard.  (^^  Oat  of 
the  frymg-pan  into  the  fire.") 

The  stirrup  is  the  fether  of  the  saddle. 
("  O'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coAte.") 

He  who  has  no  cross-bow  but  his  eye- 
brow will  never  kill  anything.  ("  Bark- 
ing dogs  never  bite.") 

If  your  stomach  is  not  strong,  do  not 
eat  cockroaches.    (Moderation.) 

If  one  cannot  build  a  house,  be  builds 
a  shed,    r"  Half  a  loaf,"  ^,) 

One  lock  does  not  know  the  wards  of 
another. 

A  bald-headed  person  does  not  care  for 
a  razor. 

The  thread  is  quite  accustomed  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  needle. 

The  sword  shows  no  respect  for  its 
maker.  (^^  Bad  actions  return  to  plague 
the  inventor.'*^ 

The  sole  of  the  foot  is  exposed  to  all 
the  fil  th  of  the  road.  ("  Evil  communica- 
tions," &c.) 

The  pot-lid  is  always  badly  off;  tlie 
pot  gets  the  sweet,  the  lid  gets  the 
steam. 

Without  powder  a  gun  is  only  a  rod. 

When  the  man  on  stilts  falls,  another 
gets  the  bamboo  (stilt)— (i.  d.,  "Pride 
shall  have  a  fall.'^ 

The  pestle  ana  the  mortar  have  no 
quarrel  between  them — {i,  «.,  they  aria 
only  instruments  of  another.) 

The^  covetous  man,  not  content  with 
gathering  the  fruit  of  tree,  took  an  axe 
and  cut  it  down.  (The  goose  with  the 
golden  egg.) 

I  aUnost  killed  the  bird,  said  the  fowler. 
Almost  never  made  a  stew,  was  the  re- 
ply.   ("  Almost  takes  away  half.") 

It  is  only  the  water  which  is  spilt ; 
the  calabash  is  not  broken :  (that  all  is 
not  lost.) 

He  chokes  me  like  ekuru.  (Said  of  a 
tedious  person.  Ekuru  is  a  very  dry 
cake; — "  the  remainder  biscuit.") 


He  who  waits  for  ohance  will  have  to 
wait  a  year. 

God  made  different  creatures  dLOSsr- 
ently.  (The  original  has  a  jingle  to  it, 
like  "  many  men  many  minds.") 

Want  of  consideration  and  forethought 
made  six  brothers  pawn  themselves  for 
six  dollars. 

A  one-sided  story  is  always  right 
Ear,  hear  the  other  sMe,  before  yon 
decide. 

He  who  marries  a  beauty,  marries 
trouble. 

Though  a  man  may  miss  other  things, 
he  never  misses  his  mouth. 

We  wake,  and  find  marks  on  the 
palm  of  our  hand,  but  we  know  not 
who  made  them;  we  wake,  and  find 
an  old  debt,  and  cannot  remember  how 
we  incurred  it. 

If  the  poor  man^s  rafter  does  not 
reach  the  roof  in  the  morning,  it  will 
reach  it  in  the  evening.  (This  rders  to 
a  traditional  poor  man  who  advised 
splicing  two  rafters  in  nusing  a  house; 
and  whose  advice  was  at  first  despised, 
and  finally  followed. — See  Eccl.  ix.  6.) 

The  bill-hook  cut  the  forest,  but  with 
no  profit  to  itself;  the  bill-hook  cleared 
the  road,  with  no  profit  to  itself;  then  it 
was  broken,  a  ring  was  put  on  its  handle, 
and  it  was  still  kept  at  work.  ("  Sic  vos 
non  vobis.") 

8.  PROVERBS  DRAWN  PROM  NATURl. 

The   dawn  comes  twice  to  no  man. 

To-day  is  the  elder  brother  of  to-mor- 
row, and  a  copious  deer  is  the  elder 
brother  of  the  rain. 

One  day^s  rain  makes  up  for  many 
day's  drought.  ("  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.") 

When  the  nun  beat  upon  the  parrot, 
the  woodcock  rejoiced,  thinking  that  his 
red  tail  was  spoiled,  but  the  rain  only 
increased  its  beauty. 

The  sprout  of  the  iroko  tree,  must  be 
plucked  while  it  is  yet  tender.  ("As 
the  twig  is  bent,"  &c.) 

The  parasite  (vine)  claims  relationship 
with  every  tree. 

To  be  trodden  upon  here,  to  be  trod- 
den upon  there,  is  the  fate  of  the  palm- 
nut  in  the  road. 

Unless  the  tree  falls,  one  will  never  get 
at  the  branches. 

No  one  should  ask  the  fish,  of  what 
happens  in  the  plain,  nor  the  rat  of  what 
happens  in  the  water. 

It  was  the  death  of  the  fish,  which  in- 
troduced it  to  the  palace. 
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The  rat  said,  I  am  less  angry  with  the 
man  who  killed  me,  than  with  him  who 
dashed  me  on  the  ground  afterwards. 
("  Adding  insnlt  to  injury.") 

The  ajao^  is  neither  rat  nor  hird. 
(Said  of  persons  who  are  "  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,"— **  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red-herring  1") 

When  the  hawk  hovers,  the  poulterer 
looks  uneasy. 

It  is  ea!«y  to  cut  up  a  dead  elephant. 

If  the  agiliti  (or  guana),  will  die  to- 
morrow for  want  of  water,  rain  will 
•surely  come  to-morrow.  ("Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity.") 

If  you  abuse  the  ettu^  you  give,the  am 
the  head-ache.  (i.  e.  Persons  feel  elights 
cast  upoft  their  relatives; — these  being 
two  birds  of  l^e  same  genus.) 

Ck>nquer  the  agballe,  you  must  conquer 
the  arabi,  (Two  insects  always  found 
together.) 

The  veranda  in  the  house  of  a  tor- 
toise, will  not  accomodate  a  guest.  (The 
veranda  being  the  projecting  part  of 
the  shell.    Said  of  inhospitable  persons.) 

When  the  fox  dies,  no  fowl  mourns ; 
for  the  fox  rears  no  chickens. 

When  the  fish  is  killed,  his  tail  is  in- 
serted iu  his  own  mouth.  (Applied  to 
one  who  suffers  for  his  own  misdeeds.) 

When  fire  burns  in  the  fields,  the  flakes 
fly  to  the  town. 

Tlie  crow  was  going  to  Ibara;  a  breeze 
sprung  up  behind.  This  will  help  me 
along  famously,  said  the  crow. 

He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  lift  an  ant, 
and  yet  tries  to  lift  an  elephant.  ("  Strain 
at  a  gnat,"  &c.) 

8.  PROVERBS   SHOWINQ  A  FEELINO  FOR 
NATURAL  BEAUTY. 

Behind  and  before,  the  butterfly  praises 
God,  yet,  when  touched,  it  crumbles  like 
a  cinaer. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  two  large  cala- 
bashes, which,  being  shut  (together),  can 
never  be  opened. 

There  is  no  market  in  which  the  dove 
with  the  prominent  breast  has  not 
traded  (allnding  to  the  shape  of  the  cow- 
ries used  as  money). 

Twinkling,  twinkling,  twinkling  stars; 
like  so  many  chickens  behind  the  moon. 

The  mock-bird  says — ^I  sing  200  songs 
in  the  morning,  200  at  noon,  and  200  in 
the  afternoon,  and  yet  I  sing  many 
frolicsome  notes  for  my  own  amusement. 

[The  proverbs  abound  in  evidences  of 
observation  of  animal  peculiarities.  We 
also  find  striking  descriptive  phrases, 


such  as  Se-aruMy  the  setting  sun,  when  it 
appears  like  a  globe.  JSni'^Moen^  the 
flickering  appearance  of  a  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere under  sunshine,  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  underground  fire  made  by 
the  tortoise  to  kill  the  trees  by  burning 
the  roots.] 

4.  OOBIMEROIAL  PROVERBS. 

The  trader  never  confesses  that  he  has 
sold  all  his  goods,  but,  when  asked,  will 
only  say,  "  Trade  is  a  little  better."— 
(Proverbs,  xx.,  14.) 

The  palm  of  the  hand  never  deceives 
one.    ("  A  bird  in  the  hand,"  &c.) 

Men  think  the  poor  man  is  not  as  wise 
as  the  rich,  for  (they  say)  if  he  were  wise, 
why  is  he  poor  ?  (Oan  Wall  street  de- 
vise a  more  ingenious  defence  ?) 

He  is  as  persuasive  as  a  seller  of  oakes. 
(Sam  BUck  can  say  nothing  more  to  the 
point.) 

The  borrower,  who  does  not  pay,  gets 
no  more  money  lent  him. 

He  runs  into  debt,  who  cuts  up  a  pigeon 
to  sell  by  retail. 

A  man  walks  freely  before  his  defamer, 
when  he  knows  that  the  latter  has  not 
twenty  cowries  in  his  pocket.  (Quite  a 
new  modification  of  the  ^^  vacuus  can- 
tabit"  philosophy  I) 

A  gift  is  a  gift,  and  a  purchase  is  a 
purchase,  but  no  one  thanks  you  for 
"  I  sold  it  very  cheap." 

Aj6  (god  of  money)  often  passes  by 
the  first  caravan  that  arrives,  and  loads 
the  last  with  bles^iings.  Q*'  The  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,"  &c.) 

Inordinate  gain  makes  a  hole  in  the 
pocket.  (^^He  eameth  wages  to  put  it 
into  a  bag  with  holes." — ^H^ai,  i.,  6.) 

0.  PROVERBS  OF  COMPASSION. 

The  wicked  man  would  not  treat  his 
own  child  as  he  treats  those  of  others. 

A  slave  is  not  a  block  of  wood  {ULy 
child  of  a  tree).  When  a  slave  dies,  his 
mother  hears  nothing  of  it ;  yet  the  slave, 
too,  was  once  a  child  in  his  mother's 
house. 

Birth  does  not  differ  from  birth ;  as 
the  freeman  was  born,  so  was  the  slave. 

The  arc  (a  sort  of  cripple)  is  the  porter 
at  the  gate  of  the  gods.  ("  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.") 

6.  MORAL  AND  RELIQIOUS  PROVERBS. 

All  mankind  are  related  to  one  an- 
other. 

He  who  does  not  love  his  neighbor 
acts  maliciously. 
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Anger  does  nobody  good ;  patience  is 
the  best  of  dispositions.  Anger  draws 
arrows  from  the  quiver ;  patience  draws 
koLarnnts  from  the  bag. 

The  oknn  (a  reptile)  has  200  hands  and 
200  feet,  and  yet  acts  gently. 

A  catting  word  is  as  tough  as  a  bow- 
string; a  catting  word  cannot  be  healed, 
though  a  wound  may. 

Oovetoosness  is  the  mother  of  unsatis- 
fied desire. 

Consideration  is  the  first-born,  cal- 
culation the  next,  wisdom  the  third. 

A  bribe  blinds  the  judge's  eyes,  for 
bribes  never  speak  the  trudi. 

He  who  has  committed  a  secret  action, 
fiui^ses  himself  the  subject  of  all  con- 
versation. 

He  who  despises  another  despises  him- 
self. Contempt  should  never  be  shown 
to  a  fellow  man. 

Wherever  a  man  goes  to  dwell,  his 
character  goes  with  him. 

He  is  to  be  feared  who  sends  you 
on  a  message,  not  he  to  whom  you  are 
sent. 

Leave  the  battle  to  Grod,  and  rest  ydnr 
head  upon  your  hand. 

So  plain  is  it  that  all  the  wit,  wisdom 
and  fancy,  all  the  observation  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  nation  are  crystallized 
into  this  aphoristic  form,  that  the  Yomba 
phrase  for  a  wise  statesman  is  ^^  a  man 
who  understands  proverbs."  These  say- 
ings form  an  unwritten  code  of  law  and 
ethics,  and  afford  a  perpetual  replenish- 
ment to  the  thoughts  of  common  men. 
"  A  proverb,"  the  natives  say,  "  is  the 
horse  of  conversation;  when  the  con- 
versation flags,  a  proverb  revives  it." 
Kor  are  these  sayings  traditional  only, 
but  are  coined  readily  by  the  people  for 
immediate  use.  In  every  way  they  love 
the  encounter  of  keen  wits.  When 
families  are  seated  in  the  moonlight,  on 
summer  evenings,  in  the  favorite  open 
court  which  forms  the  centre  of  every 
habitation,  after  the  fairy  tales  are 
exhausted,  the  lighter  entertainment  of 
riddles  be^ns:  ^^What  is  that  small 
confined  room  which  is  filled  with  pins? 
The  mouth  and  teeth."  "What  is  that 
little  steep  hill  that  nobody  can  climb? 
An  e^."  **  What  is  that  which  any  one 
can  divide,  but  no  one  can  see  where  it 
has  been  divided?  Water."  And  after 
every  success  or  failure,  follow  bursts  of 
Afi*ican  laughter  more  inextinguishable 
than  the  Homeric,  to  convulse  the  sultry 
air. 

A  word,  finally,  in  regard  to  the  more 
practical   faculties   of  this   interesting 


race.  It  is  a  singular  £act,  yet  proved  by 
ample  testimony,  that  the  Tombans,  in 
common  with  all  the  western  Africans, 
possess,  in  a  high  degree,  those  two 
qualities  which  we  claim  as  especially 
American — ^mechanical  ingennity  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Their  markets, 
as  above  described,  prove  the  just  daim, 
and  all  eye-witnesses  confirm  it.  ^^  Tra- 
vellers all  agree"  (says  a  writer  in  Hont's 
Merchant's  Magazine  for  July,  1852), 
"  that  these  nations  exhibit  a  remarkable 
degree  of  genius  for  mechanics."  ^The 
palm-tree  is  applied  among  them,"  he 
adds,  ^*to  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  different  uses."  "  In  most 
towns  in  this  region,"  says  John  Duncan, 
"the  mechanic  is  very  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  his  craft,  but  especially 
the  blacksmith,  who,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  eunning  maik,  ranking 
next  to  the  fetish-man  or  priest." 

To  ^e  mercantile  character  of  these 
races,  the  most  emphatic  testimony  is 
borne  by  Captain  William  Allen,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  ill-finted  Niger  expedi- 
tion. 

"The  strongest  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
the  love  of  traffic ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  rul- 
ing passion,  which,  if  rightly  developed, 
may  become  the  instrument  for  raising 
them  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Every 
town  has  a  market,  generally  once  in 
four  days;  but  the  principal  feature  is 
in  the  large  fairs  held  at  different  points 
on  the  river,  about  once  a  fortnight,  for 
what  may  be  called  their  foreign  trade, 
or  intercourse  with  neighboring  nations. 
They  are  professedly  held  sacred,  what- 
ever wars  may  be  in  the  land.  (Narra- 
tive I.,  898.) 

"Kings,  priests,  warriors, down  to  the 
meanest  slaves,  all  are  traders  in  Africa; 
and  although  this  ruling  propensity  has 
been  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes, 
it  may  be  turned  to  the  best. 

"The  several  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  have  proved  that  the 
people  there  are  far  from  being  devoid 
of  civilization.  That  they  have,  in  fact, 
institudons  and  tendencies  which,  if 
fully  developed,  would  aid  much  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  perversion  of  them. 
They  have  justice,  which  lends  its  hal- 
lowed name  to  the  worst  of  purposes; 
and  they  have  commerce,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  most  ruinous  of  all 
speculations — the  sale  of  their  fellows." 
(II.,  430.) 

"Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
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our  aasnmption,  that  the  nativee  of 
Africa  are  devoid  of  civilization.  It  is 
trae  that  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  principally  at  the  mouths 
of  lai^e  rivers,  where  they  have  had 
proh  pudoTj  most  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  are,  indeed,  deserving  the  name 
of  savages.  ♦  *  *  It  is^  however^ 
wry  different  the  fckrther  we  go  into  the 
interior:''    (I.,  891.) 

We  regret  to  find,  in  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  John  Dancan,  of  the  Life  Guard 
(London,  1847),  the  suspicion  of  the  slave 
trading  cast  even  upon  the  Christianized 
natives  of  Abeokuta;  although,  we  must 
use  some  caution  in  accepting  the  con- 
dnriona  of  a  witness,  who  asserts  of  the 
largest  slave-dealer  in  western  Africa, 
that  ^*a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
man  never  existed."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  require  cen- 
turies of  purer  missionary  effort  than 
any  which  Christendom  lias  yet  put 
forth,  to  overcome  the  ruin  which 
Christendom  causes,  every  year,  by  its 
horrible  commerce  with  western  Africa. 
Commerce,  usually  the  first  civilizer  of 
nations,  here  only  leads  the  native  races 
deeper  into  barbarism.  As  inland  trees 
droop  and  wither,  where  the  sea-fogs 
reach  them,  so,  where  the  ^ve-trade 
creeps  up  from   the   sea-board,  there 


agriculture  withers,  invention  droops, 
and  all  human  feeling  dies.  Let  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  send  its 
devoted  apostles  to  convert  their  four 
hundred  to  a  nominal  Christianity ;  there 
is  a  mightier  opponent  than  all  native 
heathenism,  to  be  met.  Christendom 
hires  aU  western  Africa  to  fight  one  end- 
less and  bloody  war,  simply  to  supply 
the  slave-ships  with  new  human  victims. 
For  this  fiendish  service — ^whioh  would 
stain  the  purity  of  whitest  silver,  or  un- 
tarnished gold,  if  used  in  the  bargaining 
— Christendom  pays  in  Rum  and  Gun- 
powder :  the  price  being  a  sufficient  ill, 
without  the  merchandise,  or  the  mer- 
chandise vrithout  the  price.  And  finally, 
to  add  one  crowning  horror,  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  woe,  the  chief  agency 
in  the  monstrous  traffic  is  g^ven  to 
women,  and  to  that  yery  race  of  women 
whose  spontaneous  beneficence  Mungo 
Park  has  made  immortal.  In  presence 
of  these  facts,  what  hope  from  the  mere 
agency  of  missionaries  for  western 
Africa^  "Physician  heal  thyself." 
Eyen  while  we  write,  some  new  incur- 
sion of  this  terrible  soldiery  may  have 
prostrated  the  final  strongholds  of  the 
Torubas,  and  of  all  their  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, these  pages  may  be  the  last 
memorial. 


ISBABL  POTTER;  OB,  FIFTY  YEARS  OP  EXILE. 
(Oontlnned  from  page  290.) 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
BIB  ascm  rxoy  thi  boobb,  wrb  tahoob  adtu- 

TVBtt  VOLLOWXHO. 

TJE  started  at  the  funereal  aspect  of  the 
XL  room,  into  which,  since  he  last  stood 
there,  undertakers  seemed  to  have  stolen. 
The  curtains  of  the  window  were  fes- 
tooned with  long  weepers  of  crape.  The 
four  corners  of  the  red  cloth  on  the 
round  table  were  knotted  with  crape. 

Knowing  nothing  of  these  mournful 
ci^^toms  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  Is- 
rael's instinct  whispered  him,  that  Squire 
Woodcock  lived  no  more  on  this  earth. 
At  once,  the  whole  three  days'  mystery 
was  made  clear.  But  what  was  now  to 
be  done?  His  friend  must  have  died 
very  suddenly;  most  probably,  struck 
down  in  a  fit,  from  which  he  never  more 
rose.     With  him  had  perished  all  know- 


ledge of  the  fact  that  a  stranger  was  im- 
mured in  the  mansion.  If  discovered 
then,  prowling  here  in  the  inmost  priva- 
cies of  a  gentleman's  abode,  what  would 
befal  the  wanderer,  already  not  unsus- 
pected in  the  neighborhood  of  some  un- 
derhand guilt  as  a  fugitive  ?  If  he  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  truth,  what  could  he 
offer  in  his  own  defence  without  convict- 
ing himself  of  acts,  which,  by  EngliaQi 
tribunals,  would  be  accounted  flagitious 
crimes?  Unless,  indeed,  by  involving 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Squire 
Woodcock  in  his  own  self-acknowledged 
proceedings,  so  ungenerous  a  charge 
should  result  in  an  abhorrent  refusal  to 
credit  his  extraordinary  tale,  whether  as 
referring  to  himself  or  another ;  and  so 
throw  mm  open  to  still  more  grievous 
suspicions  ? 
While  wrapped  in  these  dispiriting 
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reveries,  lie  heard  a  step  not  very  far  off 
in  the  passage.  It  seemed  approachiDg. 
Instantly  he  flew  to  the  jamb,  which  re- 
mained unclosed;  and  disappearing 
within,  drew  the  stone  after  him  by  the 
iron  knob.  Owing  to  hia  hurried  vio- 
lence, the  jamb  closed  with  a  dull,  dismal 
and  singular  noise.  A  shriek  followed 
from  within  the  room.  In  a  panic,  Is- 
rael fled  up  the  dark  stairs ;  and  near  the 
top,  in  his  eagerness,  stumbled,  and  fell 
back  to  the  last  step  with-a  rolhng  din, 
which  reverberated  by  the  arch  over- 
head smote  through  and  through  the 
wall,  dying  away  at  last  indistinctly,  like 
low  muffled  thunder  among  the  clefts  of 
deep  hills.  When  raising  himself  in- 
stantly, not  seriously  bruised  by  his  fall, 
Israel  intently  listened; — the  echoing 
sounds  of  his  descent  were  mingled  with 
added  shrieks  from  within  the  room. 
They  seemed  some  nervous  female^s,  al- 
armed by  what  must  have  appeared  to 
her  supernatural  or  at  least  unaccoanta- 
ble  noises  in  the  wall.  Directly  he  heard 
other  voices  of  alarm  undistinguishably 
comniingled,  and  then,  they  retreated  to- 
gether, and  all  again  was  still. 

Becovering  from  his  first  amazement, 
Israel  revolved  these  occurrences.  No 
creatnre  now  in  the  house  knows  of  the 
cell,  thought  he.  Bome  woman, — the 
housekeeper,  perhaps, — first  entered  the 
room  alone.  Just  as  she  entered,  the 
jamb  closed .  The  sudden  report  made  her 
shriek ;  then,  afterwards,  the  noise  of 
my  fall  prolonging  itself,  added  to  her 
fright^  while  her  repeated  shrieks  brought 
every  soul  in  the  house  to  her;  who, 
aghast  at  seeing  her  lying  in  a  pale  faint, 
it  may  be,  like  a  corpse,  in  a  room  hung 
with  crape  for  a  man  just  dead,  they  also 
shrieked  out;  and  then  with  blended 
lamentations  they  bore  the  fainting  per- 
son away.  Now  this  will  follow ;  .no 
doubt  it  has  followed  ere  now  : — they 
believe  that  the  woman  saw  or  heard 
the  spirit  of  Squire  Woodcock.  Since  I 
seem  then  to  understand  how  all  these 
strange  events  have  occurred;  since  I 
seem  to  know  that  they  have  plain  com- 
mon causes;  I  begin  to  feel  cool  and 
calm  again.  Let  me  see.  Yes.  I  have 
it.    By  means  of  the  idea  of  the  ghost 

Erevailing  among  the  frightened  hous- 
old ;  by  that  means,  I  will  this  very 
night  make  good  my  escape.  If  I  can 
but  lay  hands  on  some  of  the  late  Squire^s 
clothing — if  but  a  coat  and  hat  of  his — 
I  shall  be  certain  to  succeed.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  now.  They  will 
hardly  come  back  to  the  room  in  a  hurry. 


I  will  return  to  it,  and  see  what  I  can 
find  to  serve  my  purpose.  It  is  the 
Squire's  private  closet ;  hence  it  is  not 
unlikely  ^at  here  some  at  least  of  his 
clotliing  will  be  found. 

With  these  thoughts,  he  cautiously 
sprung  the  iron  under  foot,  peeped  in, 
and  seeing  all  clear,  boldly  re-entered  the 
apartment.  He  went  straight  to  a  high, 
narrow  door  in  the  opposite  wall.  The 
key  was  in  the  lock.  Opening  the  door, 
there  hung  several  coats,  small  clothes, 
pairs  of  silk  stockings,  and  hats  of  the 
deceased.  With  little  difliculty  Israel 
selected  from  these  the  complete  suit  in 
which  he  had  last  seen  his  once  jovial 
friend.  Carefully  closing  the  door,  and 
carrying  the  suit  with  him,  he  was  re- 
turning towards  the  chimney,  when  he 
saw  the  Squire's  silver-headed  cane  lean- 
ing against  a  comer  of  the  wainscot. 
Taidng  this  also,  he  stole  back  to  his 
cell. 

Slipping  ofl^  his  own  clothing,  he  deli- 
berately arrayed  himself  in  the  borrow- 
ed raiment;  silk  small-clothes  and  all; 
then  put  on  the  cocked  hat,  grasped  the 
silver-headed  cane  in  his  right  hand,  and 
moving  his*  small  shaving  glass  slowly 
up  and  down  before  him,  so  as  by  piece 
meal  to  take  in  his  whole  figure,  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  would  well  pass  for  Squire 
Woodcock's  genuine  phantom.  But  after 
the  first  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  with 
his  anticipated  success  had  left  him,  it 
was  not  without  some  superstitious  em- 
barrassment that  Israel  felt  himself  en- 
cased in  a  dead  man's  broadcloth ;  nay, 
in  the  very  coat  in  which  the  deceased 
had  no  doubt  fallen  down  in  his  fit.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  feel  almost  as  unre^ 
and  shadowy  as  the  shade  whose  part  he 
intended  to  enact. 

Waiting  long  and  anxiously  till  dark- 
ness came,  and  then  till  he  thought  it 
was  fairly  midnight,  he  stole  back  into 
the  closet,  and  standing  for  a  moment 
uneasily  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  think- 
ing over  all  the  risks  he  might  run,  he 
lingered  till  he  felt  himself  resolute  and 
calm.  Then  groping  for  the  door,  lead- 
ing into  the  hall,  put  his  hand  on  the 
knob  and  turned  it.  But  the  door  refus- 
ed to  budge.  Was  it  locked  ?  The  k^y 
was  not  in.  Turning  the  knob  once 
more,  and  holding  it  so,  he  pressed  firm- 
ly against  the  door.  It  did  not  move. 
More  firmly  still,  when  suddenly  it  burst 
open  with  a  loud  crackling  report.  Being 
cramped,  it  had  stuck  in  the  sill.  Less 
than  three  seconds  passed,  when,  as  Is- 
rael was  groping  his  way  down  the  long 
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wide  ball  towards  the  large  staircase  at 
its  opposite  end,  he  heard  confased  hnr- 
rying  noises  from  the  neighboring  rooms, 
and  in  another  instant  several  persons, 
mostly  in  night-dresses,  appeared  at  their 
chamber-doors,  thrusting  out  alarmed 
face«,  lit  by  a  lamp  held  by  one  of  the 
number,  a  rather  elderly  lady  in  widow's 
weeds,  who,  by  her  appearance,  seemed 
to  have  just  risen  from  a  sleepless  chair, 
instead  of  an  oblivions  conch.  Israers 
heart  beat  like  a  hammer ;  his  face  turn- 
ed like  a  sheet.  But  bracing  himself^ 
pnlling  his  hat  lower  down  over  his  eyes, 
settling  his  head  in  the  collar  of  bis  coat, 
he  advanced  along  the  defile  of  wildly 
staring  faces.  He  advanced  with  a  slow 
and  stately  step ;  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left;  but  went  solemnly 
forward  on  his  now  faintly  illuminated 
way,  sounding  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he 
passed.  The  faces  in  the  doorways 
curdled  his  blood,  bv  their  rooted  looks. 
Glued  to  the  spot,  they  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  motion.  Each  one  was  silent  as 
he  advanced  towards  him  or  her ;  but  as 
he  left  eich  individual,  one  after  another, 
behind,  each  in  a  frenzy  shrieked  out, 
"  the  Squire,  the  Squire!"  As  he  pass- 
ed the  lady  in  the  widow's  weeds,  she 
fell  senseless  and  crosswise  before  him. 
But  forced  to  be  immutable  in  his  pur- 
pose, Israel  solemnly  stepping  over  her 
prostrate  form,  marched  deliberately  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  reached  ^ 
the  main  door  of  the  mansion,  and  with- 
drawing the  chain  and  bolt,  stood  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
night.  He  struck  slowly  across  the  open 
grounds  towards  the  sunken  fields  be- 
yond. When  midwav  across  the  grounds, 
he  turned  towards  the  mansion,  and  saw 
three  of  the  front  windows  filled  with 
white  faces,  gazing  in  terror  at  the  won- 
derful spectre.  Soon  descending  a  slope, 
he  disappeared  from  their  view. 

Presently  he  came  to  hilly  land  in 
meadow,  whose  grass  having  been  lately 
cut,  now  lay  dotting  the  slope  in  cocks ; 
a  sinuous  line  of  creamy  vapor  mean- 
dered through  the  lowlands  at  the  base 
of  the  hill ;  while  beyond  was  a  dense 
grove  of  dwarfish  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  tall  tapering  dead  trunk,  peeled 
of  the  bark,  and  overpeering  the  rest. 
The  vapor  wore  the  semblance  of  a  deep 
stream  of  water,  imperfectly  descried; 
the  grove  looked  like  some  closely-clus- 
tering town  on  its  banks,  lorded  over  by 
spires  of  churches. 

The  whole  scene  magically  reproduced 
to  our  adventurer  the  aspect  of  Bnnker 


Hill,  Charles  River,  and  Boston  town,  on 
the  well-remembered  night  of  the  16th 
of  June.  The  same  season;  the  same 
moon ;  the  same  new-mown  hay  on  the 
shaven  sward ;  hay  which  was  scraped 
together  during  the  night  to  help  pack 
into  the  redoubt  so  hurriedly  thrown  up. 

Acted  on  as  if  by  enchantment,  Isradi 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  cocks,  and»  gave 
himself  up  to  reverie.  But,  worn  out  by 
long  loss  of  sleep,  his  reveries  wotild 
have  soon  merged  into  slumber's  still 
wilder  dreams,  had  he  not  rallied  him- 
self, and  departed  on  his  way,  fearful  of 
forgetting  himself  in  an  emergency  like 
the  present.  It  now  occurred  to  him 
that,  well  as  his  disguise  had  served  him 
in  escaping  from  the  mansion  of  Squire 
Woodcock,  that  disguise  might  fatally 
endanger  him  if  he  should  be  discovered 
in  it  abroad.  He  might  pass  for  a  ghost 
at  night,  and  among  the  relations  and 
immediate  friends  of  the  gentleman  de- 
ceased; but  by  day,  and  among  indif- 
ferent persons,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of 
being  apprehended  for  an  entry-thief. 
He  bitterly  lamented  his  omission  in  not 
pulling  on  the  Squire's  clothes  over  his 
own,  so  that  he  might  now  have  reap- 
peared in  his  former  guise. 

As  meditating  over  this  difficnlty,  he 
was  passing  along,  suddenly  he  saw  a 
man  in  black  standing  right  in  his  path, 
about  fifty  yards  distant,  in  a  field  of 
some  growing  barley  or  wheat.  The 
gloomy  stranger  was  standing  stock-still ; 
one  outstretched  arm,  with  weird  inti- 
mation pointing  towards  the  deceased 
Squire's  abode.  To  the  brooding  soul  of 
the  now  desolate  Israel,  so  strange  a 
sight  roused  a  supernatural  suspicion. 
His  conscience  morbidly  reproaching  him 
for  the  terrors  he  had  bred  in  making 
his  escape  ft*om  the  house ;  he  seemed  to 
see  in  the  fixed  gesture  of  the  stranger 
something  more  than  humanly  signifi- 
cant. But  somewhat  of  his  intrepidity 
returned ;  he  resolved  to  test  the  appa- 
rition. Composing  itself  to  the  same 
deliberate  stateliness  with  which  it  had 
paced  the  hall,  the  phantom  of  Squire 
Woodcock  firmly  advanced  its  cane,  and 
marched  straight  forward  towards  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

As  he  neared  him,  Israel  shrunk.  The 
dark  coat-sleeve  fiapped  on  the  bony 
skeleton  of  the  nnknown  arm.  The  face 
was  lost  in  a  sort  of  ghastly  blank.  It 
was  no  living  man. 

But  mechanicallycontinuing  his  course, 
Israel  drew  still  nearer  and  saw — a  scare- 
crow. 
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AN  RSOOWSnVR  OF  OH06TS. 

Not  a  little  relieved  hj  the  diBoorery, 
onr  adyentnrer  paused,  more  particn- 
larly  to  aurvey  so  deceptive  an  object 
which  seemed  to  have  been  oonstmoted 
on  the  most  efficient  principles ;  probably 
by  some  broken  down  wax-fignre  cos- 
tumef .  It  comprised  the  complete  ward- 
robe of  a  scare-crow,  namely ;  a  cocked 
hat,  bun^ ;  tattered  coat;  old  velveteen 
breeches;  and  long  worsted  stockings, 
fall  of  holes ;  all  staffed  very  nicely  with 
straw,  and  skeletoned  by  a  frame-work 
of  poles.  There  was  a  great  flapped 
pocket  to  the  coat — ^which  seemed  to 
have  been  some  laborer^s — standing  in- 
vitin^y  open.  Patting  his  hands  in, 
Israel  drew  ont  the  lid  of  an  old  tobacco- 
box,  the  broken  bowl  of  a  pipe,  two  rusty 
nails,  and  a  few  kernels  of  wheat.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  Sqnire^s  pockets. 
Trying  them,  he  produced  a  handsome 
handkerchief,  a  spectacle-case,  with  a 
purse  containing  some  silver  and  gold, 
amoanting  to  a  little  more  than  ^ve 
pounds.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  contents  of  the  pockets  of  scare-crows 
and  the  pockets  of  well-to-do  squires. 
Ere  donning  his  present  habiliments, 
Israel  had  not  omitted  to  withdraw  his 
own  money  from  his  own  coat,  and  pat 
it  in  the  pocket  of  hb  own  waistcoat, 
which  he  had  not  exchanged. 

Looking  upon  the  scare-crow  more 
attentively,  it  struck  him  that,  miserable 
as  its  wardrobe  was,  nevertheless  here 
was  a  chance  for  getting  rid  of  the  un- 
suitable and  perilous  clothes  of  the  Squire. 
1^0  other  available  opportunity  might 
present  itself  for  a  time.  Before  he  en- 
countered any  living  creatare  by  day- 
light, another  suit  must  somehow  be  had. 
His  exchange  with  the  old  ditcher,  after 
his  escape  from  the  inn  near  Portsmouth, 
had  familiarized  him  with  tJie  most  de- 
plorable of  wardrobes.  Well,  too,  he 
knew,  and  had  experienced  it,  that  for  a 
man  desirous  of  avoiding  notice,  the 
more  wretched  the  clothes  the  better. 
For  who  does  not  shun  the  scurvy  wretch, 
Poverty,  advancing  in  battered  hat  and 
lamentable  coat? 

Without  more  ado,  slipping  off  the 
Squire's  raiment,  he  donned  tibe  scare- 
crow's, after  carefully  shaking  but  the 
hay,  which,  from  many  alternate  soak- 
ings  and  bakings  in  rain  and  sun,  had 
become  quite  broken  up,  and  would  have 
been  almost  dust,  were  it  not  for  the 
mildew  which  damped  it.  But  sufficient 
of  this  wretched  old  hay  remained  ad- 


hesive to  the  inside  of  the  breeches  and 
coat  sleeves,  to  produce  the  most  irriut- 
ing  torment. 

The  grand  moral  question  now  came 
up,  what  to  do  with  the  purse  ?  Would 
it  be  dishonest  under  the  circumstances 
to  appropriate  that  purse  ?  Considering 
the  whole  matter,  and  not  forgetting 
that  he  had  not  received  from  the  gen- 
tleman deceased  the  promised  reward 
for  his  services  as  courier,  Israel  con- 
duded  that  he  might  justly  use  the  mo- 
ney for  his  own.  To  which  opinion 
surely  no  charitable  judge  will  demur. 
Besides,  what  should  he  do  with  the 
purse,  if  not  use  it  for  his  own?  It 
would  have  been  insane  to  have  returned 
it  to  the  relations.  Such  mysterious 
honesty  would  have  but  resulted  in  his 
arrest  as  a  rebel,  or  rascal.  As  for  the 
Squire's  clothes,  handkerchief,  and  spec- 
tacle-case, they  must  be  put  out  of  sight 
with  all  despatch.  So,  going  to  a  mo- 
rass not  remote,  Israel  sunk  them  deep 
down,  and  heaped  tufts  of  the  rank  sod 
upon  them.  Then  returning  to  the 
field  of  corn,  sat  down  under  tlje  lee  of 
a  rock,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  scarecrow  had  stood,  think- 
ing which  way  he  now  had  best  direct  his 
steps.  But  Ins  late  ramble  coming  after 
so  long  sk  deprivation  of  rest,  soon  pro- 
duced effects  not  so  easy  to  be  sht^en 
off,  as  when  reposing  upon  the  haycock. 
He  felt  less  anxious  too,  since  changing 
his  apparel.  So  before  he  was  aware, 
he  fell  into  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  well  up 
in  the  sky.  Looking  around  he  saw  a 
fiurm-laborer  with  a  pitch-fork  coming  at 
a  distance  into  view,  whose  steps  seemed 
bent  in  a  direction  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  he  lay.  Immediately  it  struck 
oar  adventurer  that  this  man  must  be 
familiar  with  the  scarecrow;  perhaps 
had  himself  fashioned  it.  Should  he 
miss  it  then,  he  might  make  immediate 
search,  and  so  discover  the  thief  so  im- 

Erudently  loitering  upon  the  very  field  of 
is  operations. 

Waiting  until  the  man  momentarily 
disappeared  in  a  little  hollow,  Israel  ran 
briskly  to  the  identical  spot  where  the 
scarecrow  had  stood;  where,  standing 
stiffly  erect,  pulling  the  hat  well  over  his 
face,  and  thrusting  out  his  arm,  pointed 
steadfastly  towards  the  Squire's  abode, 
he  awaited  the  event.  Soon  the  man 
reappeared  in  sight,  and  marching  right 
on,  paused  n(»t  far  from  Israel,  and  gave 
him  an  one  earnest  look,  as  if  it  were  his 
daily  wont  to  satisfy  that  all  was  right 
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with  the  scarecrow.  Ko  sooaer  was  the 
raaa  departed  to  a  reasonable  distance, 
than,  quitting  his  post,  Israel  struck 
across  the  fields  towards  London.  But 
he  had  not  yet  quite  quitted  the  field, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  round, 
and  see  if  the  man  was  completely  out 
of  sight ;  when,  to  his  consternation,  he 
saw  the  man  returning  towards  him, 
evidently  by  his  pace  and  gesture  in  un- 
mixed amazement.  The  man  must  have 
turned  round  to  look,  before  Israel  had 
done  so.  Frozen  to  the  ground,  Israel 
knew  not  what  to  do.  But,  next  mo- 
ment it  struck  him,  that  this  yery  mo- 
tionlessness  was  the  least  hazardous 
plan  in  such  a  strait.  Thrusting  out  his 
arm  again  tocvards  the  house,  once  more 
he  stood  stoak-still,  and  again  awaited 
the  event. 

It  so  happened  that  this  time  in  point- 
ing towards  the  house,  Israel  unavoida- 
bly pointed  towards  the  advancing  man. 
Hoping  that  the  strangeness  of  this 
coincidence  might,  by  operating  on  the 
man's  superstition,  incline  him  to  beat 
an  immediate  retreat,  Israel  kept  cool 
as  he  might.  But  the  man  proved  to 
be  of  a  braver  metal  than  anticipated. 
In  passing  the  spot  where  the  scarecrow 
had  stood,  and  perceiving,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  that  by  some  un- 
accountable agency  it  had  suddenly  re- 
moved itself  to  a  distance ;  instead  of 
being  terrified  at  this  verification  of  his 
worst  apprehensions,  the  man  pushed  on 
for  Israel,  apparently  resolved  to  sift  this 
mystery  to  the  bottom. 

Seeing  him  now  determinately  com- 
ing, with  pitchfork  valiantly  presented, 
Israel,  as  a  last  means  of  practising  on 
the  fellow's  fears  of  the  supernatural, 
suddenly  doubled  up  both  fists,  presenting 
them  savagely  towards  him  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  paces;  at  the  same 
time  showing  his  teeth  like  a  sknirs,  and 
demoniacally  rolling  his  eyes.  The  man 
paused  bewildered ;  looked  all  round 
him ;  looked  at  the  springing  grain ;  then 
across  at  some  trees ;  then  up  at  the 
sky ;  and  satisfied  at  last  by  those  obser- 
vations, that  the  world  at  large  had  not 
undergone  a  miracle  in  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  resolutely  resumed  his  advance ; 
the  pitchfork  like  a  boarding-pike  now 
aimed  full  at  the  breast  of  the  object. 
Seeing  all  his  stratagems  vain,  Israel 
now  threw  himself  into  the  originaLatti- 
tude  of  the  scarecrow,  and  once  Ugain 
stood  immovable.  Abating  his  pace  by 
degrees  almost  to  a  mere  creep,  the  man 
at  last  came  within  three  feet  of  him. 


and  pausing,  gazed  amazed  into  IsraePs 
eyes.  With  a  stern  and  terrible  expres- 
sion Israel  resolutely  returned  the  glance, 
but  otherwise  remained  like  a  statue; 
hoping  thus  to  stare  his  pursuer  out  of 
countenance.  At  last  the  man  slowly 
presen^d  one  prong  of  his  fork  towards 
IsraeFs  left  eye.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
sharp  point  came;  till  no  longer  capable 
of  enduring  such  a  test,  Israel  took  to 
his  heels  with  all  speed,  his  tattered 
coat-tails  streaming  behind  him.  With 
inveterate  purpose  the  man  pursued. 
Darting  blindly  on,  Israel  leaping  a  gate, 
suddenly  found  himself  in  a  field  where 
some  dozen  laborers  were  at  work ;  who 
recognizing  the  scarecrow — an  old  ao- 
(^uaintance  of  theirs,  as  it  would  seem — 
hfted  all  their  hands  as  the  astounding 
apparition  swept  by,  followed  by  the 
man  with  the  pitchfork.  Soon  all  join- 
ed in  the  chase;  but  Israel  proved  to 
have  better  wind  and  bottom  than  anv. 
Outstripping  the  whole  pack,  he  finally 
shot  out  of  their  sight  in  an  extensive 
park,  heavily  timbered  in  one  quarter. 
He  never  saw  more  of  these  people. 

Loitering  in  the  wood  till  nightfall,  he 
then  stole  out  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  the  house  of  that  good- 
natured  farmer  in  whose  corn-loft  he  had 
received  his  first  message  from  Squire 
Woodcock.  Bousing  this  man  up  a  little 
before  midnight,  he  informed  him  some- 
what of  his  recent  adventures,  but  care- 
fully concealed  his  having  been  employed 
as  a  'secret  courier,  together  with  his 
escape  from  Squire  Woodcock's,  All  he 
craved  at  present  was  a  meal.  The  meal 
being  over,  Israel  offered  to  buy  from 
the  farmer  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  and 
displayed  the  money  on  the  spot. 

"  Where  did  you  get  so  much  money?" 
said  his  entertainer  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
"  your  clothes  here  don't  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  prosperous  times  since  you  left 
me.    Why,  you  look  like  a  scarecrow." 

"That  may  well  be,"  replied  Israel 
very  soberly,  "  But  what  do  you  say  ? 
will  vou  sell  me  your  suit  ? — here's  the 
cash." 

"  I  don't  know  about  it,"  said  the  far- 
mer, in  doubt ;  "  let  me  look  at  the  mo- 
ney. Ha ! — a  silk  purse  come  out  of  a 
be^iar's  pocket ! — Quit  the  house,  ras- 
cal, you've  turned  thief." 

Thinking  that  he  could  not  swear  to 
his  having  come  by  his  money  with 
absolute  honesty— since  indeed  the  case 
was  one  for  the  most  subtle  casuist — 
Israel  knew  not  what  to  reply.  This 
honest  confusion  confirmed  the  farmer; 
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•who  with  many  abusive  epithets  drove 
him  into  the  road ;  telling  him  that  he 
might  thank  himself  that  he  did  not 
arrest  him  on  the  spot. 

In  great  dolor  at  this  unhappy  repulse, 
Israel  trudged  on  in  the  moonhght  some 
three  miles  to  the  house  of  another 
friend,  who  also  had  once  succored  him 
in  extremity.  This  man  proved  a  very 
sound  sleeper.  Instead  of  succeeding  in 
rousing  him  by  his  knocking,  Israel  but 
succeeded  in  rousing  his  wife,  a  person 
not  of  the  greatest  amiability.  Baising 
the  sash,  and  seeing  so  shocking  a  pau- 
per before  her,  the  woman  upbrwded 
him  with  shameless  impropriety  in  ask- 
ing charity  at  dead  of  night,  in  a  dress 
so  improper  too.  Looking  down  at  his  de- 
plorable velveteens,  Israel  discovered  that 
his  extensive  travels  had  produced  a  great 
rent  in  one  loin  of  the  rotten  old  breeches, 
through  which  a  whitish  fragment  pro- 
truded. 

Remedying  this  oversight  as  well  as  he 
might,  he  again  implored  the  woman  to 
wake  her  husband. 

*'That  I  shan't  1"  said  the  woman 
morosely.  "  Quit  the  premises,  or  Til 
throw  something  on  ye." 

With  that,  she  brought  some  earthen- 
ware to  the  window,  and  would  have 
fulfilled  her  threat,  had  not  Israel  pru- 
dently retreated  some  paces.  Here  he 
entreated  the  woman  to  take  mercy  on 
his  plight,  and  since  she  would  not  waken 
her  husband,  at  least  throw  to  him 
(Israel)  her  husband's  breeches,  and"  he 
would  leave  the  price  of  them,  with  his 
own  breeches  to  boot,  on  the  siU  of  the 
door. 

"  You  behold  how  sadly  I  need  them," 
said  he :  *'  for  heaven^s  sake  befriend 
me." 

"Quit  the  premises!"  reiterated  the 
woman. 

'*  The  breeches,  the  breeclies  1  here  is 
the  money,"  cried  Israel,  half  furious 
with  anxiety. 

"  Saucy  cur,"  cried  the  woman,  some- 
how misunderstanding  him;  "do  you 
cunningly  taunt  me  with  toearing  the 
breeches?  begone!" 

Once  more,  poor  Israel  decamped,  and 
made  for  another  friend.  But  here  a 
monstrous  bull-dog,  indignant  that  the 
peace  of  a  quiet  family  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  so  outrageous  a  tatterdema- 
lion, flew  at  Israelis  xmfortunate  coat, 
whose  rotten  skirts  the  brute  tore  com- 
pletely oif ;  leaving  the  coat  razeed  to  a 
spencer,  which  barely  came  down  to  the 
wearer's  waist.     In  attempting  to  drive 


the  monster  away,  Israel's  hat  fell  o£l^ 
upon  which  the  dog  pounced  with  the 
utmost  fierceness,  and  thrusting  both 
paws  into  it,  rammed  out  the  crown,  and 
went  snufiSinff  the  wreck  before  him. 
Recovering  the  wretched  hat,  Israd 
again  beat  a  retreat,  his  wardrobe  sorely 
the  worse  for  his  visits.  Not  only  was 
his  coat  a  mere  rag,  but  his  breeches, 
clawed  by  the  dog,  were  slashed  into 
yawning  gaps,  while  his  yellow  hair 
waved  over  the  top  of  the  crownless 
beaver,  like  a  lonely  tuft  of  heather  on 
the  Highlands. 

In  this  plight  the  morning  discovered 
him  dubiously  skirmishing  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village. 

"  Ah  I  what  a  true  patriot  gets  for 
serving  his  country!"  murmured  Israel 
Bat  soon  thinking  a  little  better  of  his 
case,  and  seeing  yet  another  house  which 
had  once  furnished  him  with  an  asylum, 
he  made  bold  to  advance  to  the  door. 
Luckily  he  this  time  met  the  man  him- 
BQ\t\  just  emerging  from  bed.  At  first 
the  farmer  did  not  recognize  the  fugitive ; 
but  upon  another  look,  seconded  by 
Israel's  plaintive  appeal,  beckoned  him 
into  the  barn,  where  directly  our  adven- 
turer told  him  all  he  thought  prudent  to 
disclose  of  his  story ;  ending  by  once 
more  offering  to  negotiate  for  breeches 
and  coat.  Having  ere  this,  emptied  and 
thrown  away  the  purse  which  had  played 
him  so  scurvy  a  trick  with  the  first 
farmer ;  he  now  produced  three  crown- 
pieces. 

"  Three  crown-pieces  in  your  pocket, 
and  no  crown  to  your  hat  I"  said  the 
farmer. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  rejoined 
Israel,"  that  a  finer  hat  was  never  worn, 
until  that  confounded  bull-dog  ruined 
it." 

"  True,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  forgot 
that  part  of  your  story.  Well,  I  have  a 
tolerable  coat  and  breeches  which  I  will 
sell  you  for  your  money." 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Israel  was  equip- 
ped in  a  grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  not 
much  improved  by  wear,  and  breeches 
to  match.    For  half-a-crown  more,  he 

Erocured  a   highly    respectable-looking 
at. 

"Now,  my  kind  friend  "  said  Israel, 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  Home  Tooke, 
and  John  Bridges  live  ?" 

Oi^  adventurer  thought  it  his  best 
plan  TO  seek  out  one  or  other  of  those 
gentlemen,  both  to  report  proceedings, 
and  learn  confirmatory  tidings  concern- 
ing Squire  Woodcock,  touching  whose 
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fiUe  he  did  not  liko  to  inqaire  of 
others. 

*•  Home  Tooke  f  What  do  you  want 
with  Home  Tooke ?'*  said  the  former: 
**  He  was  Squire  Woodcock^s  friend, 
wasnH  he?  The  poor  Squire  I  Who 
would  have  thought  he'd  have  gone  off 
so  anddenly.  But  apoplexy  oomes  like  a 
bullet." 

I  was  right,  thought  Israel  to  himself. 
^Bnt  where  does  Home  Tooko  live?" 
be  demanded  again. 

^^  He  once  lived  in  Brentford,  and  wore 
a  cassock  there.  But  I  hear  he's  sold 
oat  his  living,  and  gone  in  his  surplice 
to  study  law  in  Lunoon." 

This  was  all  news  to  Israel,  who,  from 
TArious  amiable  remarks  he  bad  heard 
from  Home  Tooke  at  the  Squire's,  little 
dreamed  he  was  an  ordained  clergyman. 
Tet  a  good-natured  EogUsh  clergyman 
translated  Lucian;  another,  equally  good- 
natured,  wrote  Tristam  Shandy;  and  a 
third,  an  ill-natured  appreciator  of  good- 
natured  Babelais,  died  a  dean;  not  to 
speak  of  others.  Thos  ingenious  and  in- 
genuous are  some  of  the  English  clergy. 

*^  Ton  can't  tell  me,  then,  where  to 
find  Home  Tooke  ?"  said  Israel,  in  per- 
plexity. 

^^  You'll  find  him,  I  suppose,  in  Lun- 
non." 

"  What  street  and  number?" 

^' Don't  know.  Needle  in  a  hay- 
stack." 

"  Where  does  Mr.  Bridges  live?"  . 

**  Never  heard  of  any  Bridges,  except 
Lunnon  bridges,  and  one  MoUy  Bridges 
in  Bridewell." 

So  Israel  departed ;  better  clothed,  but 
no  wiser  than  before. 

What  to  do  next  ?  He  reckoned  up 
his  money,  and  concluded  he  had  plenty 
to  carry  him  back  to  Doctor  Franklin  in 
Paris.  Accordingly,  taking  a  turn  to 
avoid  the  two  nearest  villages,  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  London,  where,  again 
taking  the  post  coach  for  Dover,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  channel  shore  just  in  time 
to  learn  that  the  very  coach  in  which  he 
rode  brought  the  news  to  the  authorities 
there  that  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  was  indefinitely  suspended. 
The  characteristic  taciturnity  and  formal 
stolidity  of  his  fellow-travellers — all 
Englishmen,  mutually  unacquainted  with 
each  othier,  and  occupying  different  po- 
sitions in  life — having  prevented  his 
sooner  bearing  the  tidings. 

Here  was  another  accumulation  of  mis- 
fortunes. All  visions  but  those  of  even- 
tual imprisonment  or  starvation  vanished 
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from  before  the  present  realities  of  poor 
Inrael  Potter.  The  Brentford  gentleman 
had  flattered  him  with  the  prospect  of 
receiving  something  very  handsome  for 
his  services  as  courier.  That  hope  was 
no  more.  Doctor  Franklin  had  promised 
him  his  good  offices  in  procuriag  him  a 
passage  home  to  America.  Quite  oat  of 
the  question  now.  The  sage  had  like- 
wise intimated  that  he  might  possibly 
see  him  some  way  remunerated  for  his 
sufferings  in  his  country's  cause.  An 
idea  no  longer  to  be  harbored.  Then 
Israel  recalled  the  mild  man  of  wisdom's 
words — "At  the  prospect  of  pleasure 
never  be  elated;  but  without  depression 
respect  the  omens  of  ill."  But  he  found 
it  as  difficult  now  to  comply,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  last  section  of  the  maxim, 
as  before  he  had  with  the  first. 

While  standing  wrapped  in  afflictive 
refieotions  on  the  shore,  gazing  towards 
the  unattainable  coast  of  France,  a  plea- 
sant-looking cousinly  straager,  in  sea- 
man's dress,  aocostod  him,  and,  after 
some  plea<9ant  conversation,  very  civilly 
invited  him  up  a  lane  into  a  house  of 
rather  secret  entertainment.  Pleased  to 
be  befriended  in  this  his  strait,  Israel  yet 
looked  inquisitivelT  upon  the  man,  not 
completely  satisfiea  with  his  good  inten- 
tions. But  the  other,  with  good-hu- 
mored violence,  hurried  him  up  the  lane 
into  the  ina,  when,  calling  for  some 
spirits,  he  and  Israel  very  affectionately 
cbrank  to  each  other's  better  health  and 
prosperity. 

"  Take  another  glass,"  said  the  stranger, 
affably. 

Israel,  to  drown  his  heavy-heartedness, 
complied.  The  liquor  began  to  take 
effect. 

^*Ever  at  sea?"  said  the  stranger, 
lightly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  been  a  whaling." 

"Ah  I"  said  the  other,  "  happy  to  hear 
that,  I  assure  you.  Jim  I  Bill  I"  And 
beckoning  very  quietly  to  two  brawny 
fellows,  in  a  trice  Israel  found  himsefr 
kidnapped  into,  the  naval  service  of  the 
magnanimous  old  gentleman  of  Kew 
Gardens — his  Royal  Majesty,  Gkiorge  III. 

"Hands  off!"  said  Israel,  fiercely,  as 
the  two  men  pinioned  hiuL 

"  Reglar  game-cock,"  said  the  cousinly- 
looking  man.  "  I  must  get  three  guineas 
for  cribbing  him.  Pleasant  voyage  to 
ye,  my  fiiend,"  and,  leaving  Israel  a  pri- 
soner, the  crimp,  buttoning  his  coat, 
sauntered  leis^urdy  out  of  the  inn. 

"I'm  no  Englishman,"  roared  Israel, 
in  a  foam. 
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''  Oh  I  that's  the  old  story,"  griuied 
his  gaolers.  ^^  Oome  along.  There's  no 
EDglishmen  in  the  English  fleet.  All 
foreigners.  You  may  take  their  own 
word  for  it." 

To  be  short,  in  less  than  a  week  Israel 
found  himself  at  Portsmouth,  and,  ere 
long,  a  fore-topman  in  ins  majesty's  ship 
of  the  line,  *^  Unprincipled,"  scudding  b^ 
fore  the  wind  down  channel,  in  company 
with  the  "  Undaunted,"  and  the  ''  Un- 
oonqu^able;"  all  three  haughty  Bons 
bound  to  the  East  Indian  waters  as  rein- 
forcements to  the  fleet  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughs. 


And  now,  we  might  shortly  hAve  to 
record  oar  adventurer's  part  in  the 
famous  engagement  oif  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel,  between  Admiral  Sn&ioQ-fl 
fleet  and  the  English  squadroiL,  were  it 
not  that  fate  snatched  him  on  the  thresli- 
old  of  events,  and,  turning  liira  short 
round  whither  he  had  <50iiie,  sent  him 
back  congenially  to  war  against  England, 
instead  of  on  her  behalf.  Thus  repeatedly 
and  rapidly  were  the  fortunes  of  onr 
wanderer  planted,  torn  up,  transplaoted, 
and  dropped  again,  hither  and  thither, 
according  as  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  saw  fit  to  appoint 
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¥HAT  are  the  true  objects  of  history? 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
works  of  Guirot  and  Thierry,  Niebuhr 
and  Bunscn,  Arnold  and  Oarlyle,  have 
awakened  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  all  the  thinking  world  now  joins  in 
the  inquiry,  How  may  the  lessons  that 
history  professes  to  teach  stand  us  in  the 
stead  of  experience  of  our  own  ? 

We  begin  to  perceive  that  all  history 
does  not  consist  in  the  domestic  affurs 
of  monarchs,  in  the  battles  they  have 
fought,  in  the  alliances  that  they  con- 
tracted, in  the  meed  of  praise  or  censure 
that  they  won.  The  present  object  of 
historical  inquiry  is  the  peoples  niatory. 
We  desire  to  know  how  the  politieal 
changes  carried  on  by  intriguing  court 
favorites,  or  kings  at  the  head  of  armies, 
affected  their  condition ;  we  would  fain 
trace  the  formation  of  national  character, 
the  gradual  rise  of  social  institutions,  and 
the  growth  of  opinions  popular  in  our 
own  day.  But  all  these  subjects  were 
of  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  or  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers of  history  in  the  last  century,  and 
when  we  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, we  discover,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, that  <Omr«t  the  only  sources 
whence  we  can  recover  what  is  lacking 
of  the  spirit  of  history,  are  the  legend, 
of  the  people,  and  their  laws. 

The  real  condition  of  a  population  is 
exhibited  without  disguise  in  the  civil 
remedies  that  have  been  framed  to  meet 
it ;  a  fugitive  slave  law  proves  that  the 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  person^ 
liberty  is  all-pervading  at  the  North; 


and  popular  ballads,  superstitions  and 
romances,  give  back  to  ns  the  habita  of 
thought,  the  interests  and  the  feefings  of 
the  class  from  whence  they  sprang. 

The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  Anglo- 
Saznn  literature  passed  away  with  Al^d, 
in  whom  ^^  the  scholar  and  the  man  out^ 
shone  the  king."  Before  his  time,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  seems  to  have  been  more 
rich  in  literature  than  any  language  in 
Europe.  Into  it  flowed,  as  into  an  ooean^ 
the  tributary  legends  of  the  old  Norse 
sea-kings,  and  the  more  fanciful  legends 
of  poetic  Britanny  which  held  Celtic 
superstitions  in  common  with  the  rem- 
nants of  that  ancient  British  race,  the 
traces  of  whose  pagan  creed  still  linger 
among  the  peasantry  of  England  as  if 
indigenous  to  the  very  soil. 

The  hoar  old  poem  of  Beowulf  dates 
so  hr  back  that  its  real  age  is  lost 
amongst  the  clouds  and  mists  of  tra- 
ditionary antiquity.  *^It  is,"  says  lAx. 
Longfellow,  ^4ike  a  piece  of  andent 
armor,  rusty  and  battered,  and  yet 
strong.  From  within  comes  a  voice,  se- 
pulchral as  if  the  ancient  armor  spoke, 
telling  a  straight-forward  narrative,  with 
here  and  there  the  boastful  speech  of  a 
rough  old  Dane,  reminding  one  of  those 
made  by  the  heroes  of  Homer." 

Oflsdmon,  the  monk  of  Whitby,  died 
before  the  reign  of  Alfred.  His  poem  (a 
paraphrase  of  Scripture)  opens  with  the 
theme  of  Paradise  Losit.  The  fiallen 
angel?  hold  council  in  "swart  hell," 
where  Satan  harangues  them,  proposing 
to  his  companions  in  misfortune  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  And  the  description 
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and  coneeptioii  of  Lucifer  bear  so  close  & 
resemblanoo  to  the  grandest  of  all  poetical 
creations  ia  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  fii*st 
translation  of  Monk  Oiedmon's  poem  was 
made  into  English  by  one  of  oar  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  who  wrote  under 
tl>e  name  of  "Junius,"  and  lived  in 
Milton's  time. 

A  taste  for  literature  seemd  to  have 
expired  under  the  rude  rnle  of  the  Danish 
robber-kings.  Ounnte,  indeed,  seems  to 
kave  been  willing  to  extend  a  scanty 
royal  patronage  to  the  verse  of  his  con- 
quered people,  but  the  drunken  Harolds 
and  Hardicanutes  who  succeeded  him 
set  a  fashion  of  excess  and  debanchery 
which  found  its  way  from  the  camp  to 
the  court,  and  from  both  into  the  cloister, 
corrupting  the  fonntain-heads  of  learning, 
from  whence,  in  times  of  turbulence,  all 
literature  sprung.  "  The  Anglo  Saxons," 
says  William  of  Malmesbnry,  a  man  not 
likely  to  be  pr^ndioed  in  favor  of  the 
conquering  race,  '*had  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  given  up  all 
studv  of  letters  or  religion."  And 
another  writer  of  that. period  tells  us 
**  that  a  churchman  who  had  learned  his 
Latin  grammar  was  a  marvel." 

It  is,  therefore,  to  her  Norman  rulers 
^  that  England  is  indebted  for  a  fresh  in- 
fusion of  vitality  into  her  literature. 
Normandy  had  borrowed  a  taste  for  po- 
lite learning  from  her  neighbor,  the 
romantic  Britanny ;  academies  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments  flourished  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  scholars  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  them  took  their  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  erudition  which  succeed- 
ed the  revival  of  letters  on  the  conti- 
oent— a  revival  which  was  consequent 
upon  tlie  opening  of  the  treasuras  of  Ara- 
bian literature — an  introduction  throngh 
the  commentators  to  Aristotle  and*  Plato 
— ^and  the  commencement  of  the  great 
controversy  between  realists  and  nomi- 
nalists in  scholastic  philosophy.  Learned 
men  were  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in 
the  cloisters  of  Normandy  to  fill  all  the* 
chief  offices  in  the  church  of  the  Saxons. 
We  must  own,  in  Justice  to  the  character 
of  William,  that  his  distribution  of  church 
patronage  reflects  lustre  on  his  reign; 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  such  prelates 
as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  England  began 
to  share  in  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of 
society  on  the  continent  at  that  period 
displayed. 

Most  wonderful  monuments  have  been 


left  to  ns  of  the  activity ,  and  energy 
of  those  times,  in  the  Gothic  structures 
— ^the  pride  of  the  Church  of  England— 
which  date  their  erection  almost  uni- 
versally from  the  days  of  the  Norman 
King. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  such 
pious  works,  during  that  period,  that 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Britanny 
became  masons.  Binding  themselves  by 
oath  to  bestow  their  time  and  skill  upon 
no  edifice  that  was  not  destined  to  the 
service  of  heaven,  they  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  in  itinerant 
bands.  It  was  a  crusade  of  the  lower 
classes  against  religious  indifference  and 
barbarism  I  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  this  enthusiasm  had  at 
that  time  found  its  way  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  Saxon  population.  The 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cathedrals 
and  religious  houses,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  reigns  of  the  early  Nor^ 
mans,  added  architectural  embellishment 
to  the  rural  beauties  of  England,  but 
were  erected  by  Norman  workmen,  and 
endowed  by  Norman  funds.  It  is  even 
to  the  pious  liberality  of  the  invaders,  in 
providing  such  asylums  for  learning 
throughout  the  oonntry,  that  England  is 
indebted  fbr  that  larjge  body  of  con- 
temporary history,  compiled  by  Saxon 
ehroniclers  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  whose  stores  of  interesting  in- 
formation are  destined,  during  the  pre- 
sent period  of  historical  interest,  to 
become  more  generally  known. 

The  fairy  mythologies  of  the  North  of 
Europe  claim  a  common  origin.  As  fieir 
as  we  can  look  into  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity, and  trace  the  literary  or  religious 
history  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  we  find 
an  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of 
familiar  spirits,  known  amongst  the  pea- 
santry of  different  countries  by  the 
names  <^  nickers,  brownies,  paulpicans^ 
hobgobhns,  and  elves.  What  the  exact 
origin  of  these  superstitions  may  have 
been,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  certainty.  We  may  assign  it  to 
some  original  tradition  (brought,  it  may 
be,  from  the  gates  of  Babel)  of  days 
when  the  "millions  of  spiritual  beings" 
who  '^  walk  the  earth"  were  manifest  to 
human  senses — when  Satan  tempted  our 
first  mother  in  Paradise — and  Adam  was 
permitted  to  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  God;  or  think  with  a  modern 
writer*  on  these  subjects,  that  the  cha- 
racter and  form  of  the  unpremeditated 
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creations  of  man's  imagination  depend 
largely  upon  external  impressions,  so 
that  whereas  the  ferocity  of  Scandina- 
vian and  Gothic  heroes  could  admit  into 
their  mystic  creed  no  heings  hut  such  as 
revelled  in  wounds,  drunkenness,  and 
hlood — while  the  mountain  hnnter,  fami- 
liar with  danger,  and  with  nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  awful  forms,  peopled 
the  supernatural  world  with  fierce  ma- 
lignant demons;  ^^jnst  so,  the  solitary 
hermit  who,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  west- 
em  Ohristianity,  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
deserts  and  the  fens,  rude  inhospitable 
tracts,  could  conceive  them  to  be  peo- 
pled by  nothing  but  demons.  But  to 
the  peaceful  peasant,  on  whom  nature 
ever  smiled  in  joyous  mood,  she  was 
peopled  by  gay  harmless  spirits  who, 
like  himself,  loved  to  play  and  laugh. 
The  beings  he  feared  were  restricted  to 
mountains,  whose  heads  rose  in  the  dim 
distance,  or  their  visits  were  confined  to 
the  darkness  of  night.  Popular  super- 
stitions are  not  easily  removed ;  and  with 
the  introduction  of  Ohristianity  the  An- 
glo-Saxons did  not  cease  to  believe  in  the 
existence  and  operations  of  the  elves  and 
the  nickers,  the  ores  and  the  ^ants ;  nor 
did  they  cease  to  trust  in  the  effect  of 
charms  and  incantations,  or  to  revere 
wells  and  fountains.  The  preachers  of 
the  faith  of  the  Redeemer  saw  nothing 
in  that  faith  contrary  to  the  belief  that 
they  had  sucked  in  with  their  mother's 
milk ;  for,  though  it  asserted  the  unity 
of  God,  it  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
spirits.  The  belief  of  the  monks  them- 
selves in  those  spirits  will  account  for  the 
silence  with  which  they  are  passed  over 
in  the  homilies  and  religious  discourses 
of  the  times.  When  they  preached 
against  heathenism,  they  broke  out  into 
declamations  against  the  heathen  prao- 
tices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

Tliis  is  scarcely  wondeiful,  considering 
how  large  a  leaven  of  paganism  is  yet 
working  unsuspected  beneath  the  surface 
of  fashionable  Ohristianity  and  of  modem 
dvilization.  If  we  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  who 
connect  all  that  their  ignorance  finds  in- 
comprehensible with  supernatural  agen- 
cies, we  grant  a  ready  toleration  to  the 
paganism  of  the  educated,  who  have  im- 
bibed from  clasAical  sources  a  code  of 
morality  far  better  suited  to  the  votaries 
of  Mare  and  Venus  tlian  to  the  "  pure  in 
heart"  and  ^^poor  in  spirit"  commended 
In  the  Gospel ;  and  our  notions  of  a  su- 
perintending Providence  are  not  a  little 
founded  on  the  character  and  attributes 


of  that  divinity  whose  favor  was  the  um 
of  cabals  and  intrigues  on  Olympus,  but 
who,  having  once  sworn  in  his  wrath, 
never  swerved  from  its  decrees. 

During  the  later  period  of  Angle 
Saxon  dominion,  mouKeiy  seems  not  t 
have  been  considered  a  vocation  of  re- 
ipeeMility — ^that  is,  it  was  little  counte- 
nanced by  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
who  sided  with  the  Grown  in  the  strag- 
gle between  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy;  and  it  derived  its  main  strength, 
as  well  as  its  support,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  then  as  it  was 
under  the  feudal  system,  when  the  ^  great 
republic,"  the  Ohurch,  opened  her  arms 
to  men  of  talent,  whose  condition  allow- 
ed no  hope  of  distinction  in  any  other 
career;  when  the  peasant  mother,  who 
saw  in  her  best  beloved  son  indications 
of  energy  or  genius  which  fitted  him  for 
something  better  than  the  condition  of 
his  kindred,  hastened  to  devote  bim  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  might 
live  to  see  him  take  his  seat  in  St.  Peter's 
chain  Still,  a  certain  distinction  was 
conferred  on  the  young  peasant,  by  the 
woollen  frock  and  cowl.  If  ambitious, 
he  became  a  member  of  a  powerful  body 
already  in  close  league  with  all-usurping 
Rome.  If  devout,  ne  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity.  Retiring  into  lonely 
glens,  in  solitude  and  darkness,  he  had 
straggles  witli  the  Evil  One;  and  dream- 
ing dreams,  and  seeing  visions,  he  soon 
became  an  object  of  veneration  to  those 
who  had  been  formerly  his  equals  and 
friends;  or,  if  only  inclined  by  na- 
ture to  self-indulgence  in  creature  com- 
forts, the  wealth  and  general  character 
of  the  large  fraternities  to  which  he 
bound  himself,  seemed  to  promise  bim 
every  opportunity  of  leading  a  mere  ani- 
maX  existence  at  his  ease.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  monastic  orders  could 
well  afford  to  make  light  of  the  little 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by 
coiurt  circles,  or  amongst  the  military 
leaders  and  thanes.  The  St.  Gnthlacs, 
St.  Botolfs,  and  Godrics  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  were 
mere  ignorant  peasants,  who,  having 
been  imbued  in  infancy  with  the  super- 
stitions of  their  condition,  carried  the 
same  belief  into  their  cells.  They  adopt- 
ed the  popular  stories),  and  turned  them 
into  saints'  legends ;  and  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fairies  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from 
the  legends  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
than  all  other  books  can  afford.  In  this 
transformation,    the  elves,   wlien   mls-^ 
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ebievoQsly  inclined,  became  devils;  when 
beneficent,  angels. 

The  hnagination  of  a  devont  monk 
becoming  exalted  by  his  calling  and  by 
bis  residence  as  a  hermit  in  deserts  and 
sedgy  fens,  no  wonder  that  he  fancied 
himself  personally  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  devil ;  not  the  devil  of  the 
Bible,  nor  any  grand  poetical  conception, 
bat  one  of  those  grotesque  hobgoblins 
with  which  his  pagan  forefathers  had 
peopled  the  hills  and  groves,  and  which 
his  own  creed  had  subsequently  trans- 
mogrified into  demons.  The  familiar 
Dame  Old  Nick,  popularly  applied  to 
the  great  spirit  of  evil,  is  borrowed  from 
the  vocabulary  of  paganism,  the  nickers 
being  water-fairies,  who  not  only  dwelt 
Hke  kelpies  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
had  their  habitations  in  the  sea.  Notning 
can  be  less  attractive  than  the  popular 
legends  of  monkish  encounters  with  this 
description  of  devil  There  is  nothing 
that  commends  itself  either  to  our  fancy 
or  our  feelings  in  the  idea  of  St.  Dun* 
Stan  t^izing  the  nose  of  an  inquisitive 
demon  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers; 
nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  popular  stories 
of  little  black  elves  hatched  out  of  an 
incnbus,  who  spent  their  time  in  alter- 
nately persecuting  and  assisting  the 
haman  race.  The  Pucks  and  folTets  of 
domestic  life,  they  generally  haunted  the 
houses  of  the  peasantry,  whence  neither 
holy  water  nor  exorcism  could  drive 
them.  They  were  invisible,  but  usually 
made  known  their  arrival  by  throwing 
about  stones  and  wood,  and  even  pots 
and  kettles.  They  also  appear  to  have 
conversed  with  considerable  freedom. 
These  were  the  devils  with  whom 
witches  were  afterwards  held  to  have 
had  intercourse.  In  an  old  MS.  in 
Vienna,  written  before  such  familiarity 
with  the  world  of  spirits  was  considered 
to  deserve  the  pains  of  heresy,  we  find 
penances  imposed  upon  those  ^  who  had 
thrown  little  bows  and  small  shoes  into 
their  cellars  and  barns,  in  order  that  the 
hobgoblins  might  come  and  ]play  with 
them,  and  might,  in  return,  bring  them 
other  people*s  goods.^^  The  same  class 
of  stories  is  still  popular  in  Britannv; 
but  as  we  look  over  any  record  of  the 
senseless  pranks  of  these  ^^  lubber 
fiends,*'  we  are  tempted  to  regard  them 
as  neither  devils  nor  fairies,  but  to  con- 
sider them  mere  coarse  creations  of 
fanatic  minds.  Yet  these  thoughts 
become  instantly  rebuked  as  we  remem- 
ber how  a  master-hand  has  evoked 
poetry  A*om  materials  so  vile,  and  seizing 


on  the  fading  traditions  of  an  ignorant 
and  semi-pagan  people,  has  embalmed 
them  to  be  the  glory  and  delist  of  cul- 
tivated ages. 

Tott  ftre  that  tbrewd  and  knayiBh  iprite 
Called  Robin  Qoodfellow.    Are  you  not  he 
That  Mght  the  maidens  of  the  rillagery ; 
Skim  milk,  and  lometimee  labour  in  the  qnem, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  beer  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers, laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Pack, 
Ton  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  haje  good  luck: 
Are  you  not  he  f 

In  this  passage  the  &miliar  spirit  of 
our  forefathers  stands  revealed.  In  this 
description,  and  the  reply  of  Puck  which 
follows  it,  we  recognize  act  for  act,  and 
feature  for  feature,  the  very  being  whom 
but  just  now  was  so  disgusting  and 
devoid  of  interest  in  the  monkish 
legends.  But  the  magic  wand  of  tho 
great  Prospero  has  touched  his  elfin 
race— the  hobgoblins  are  idealized  into 
poetrv  and  beauty — we  t«ie  them  to 
our  hearts,  and  are  half  disposed  to 
believe  in  them  ourselves. 

How  strange  is  the  history  of  the 
English  family  of  fairies.  At  first  they 
were  the  denizens  of  the  forests  and  the 
fountains;  the  fauns,  the  nymphs,  and 
dryads  of  a  grotesque  yet  cruel  creed. 
Thence  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  they 
became  the  ministering  spirits  of  the 
author  of  evil.  The  only  poetical  notion 
which  we  find  in  ancient  chronicles  con- 
cerning them,  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Griraldus.  He  says  (on  the  authority 
of  one  of  their  own  number)  that  "  elves 
and  fairies  were  a  portion  of  the  angels 
who  fell  with  Lucifer  from  Heaven ;  but 
inasmuch  as  having  been  seduced  and 
deluded,  they  were  not  so  criminal  as 
their  fellows — their  sentence  had  been 
less  severe:  they  were  idlowed  to  live 
on  the  earth,  some  of  them  having  their 
peculiar  dwelling-places  in  the  air, 
others  in  the  waters;  some  again  in 
trees  and  fountains,  and  many  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth."  The  elfin  informer 
also  confessed,  that  "as  Christianity 
spread,  they  had  much  less  liberty  than 
formerly."  From  being  the  spirits  of 
the  earth  and  air,  they  degenerated  into 
the  bugbears  of  an  ignorant  peasantry, 
and  in  more  modem  times  have  played 
a  melancholy  part  in  the  history  of  the 
delusions  of  the  human  mind.  At  one 
time  the  superstitions  connected  with 
this  belief  turned  the  philosopher  into  a 
magician,  and  led  the  scholar  in  wilder 
vagaries  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the 
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philosopher's  stone,  tlian  ever  Robin 
€K>0(]fe)low  led  the  benighted  traveller. 
At  a  still  later  period  of  European  history, 
when  education  had  been  much  more 
widely  spread,  these  superstitions,  in  the 

f-eat  cry  against  witchcraft,  drenched 
ngland  as  well  as  France  and  Germany  in 
blood.  When  we  see  that  at  that  period 
the  learning  that  had  been  so  widely 
spread  served  only  to  defend  the  popular 
belief,  we  shall  easily  perceive  how 
impossible  it  was  for  the  primitive 
missionaries  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
minds  of  their  converts. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  npon  the 
legends  and  superstitions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peasantry  .because  they  indicate 
the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  throughout 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion.  But  the  Conquest  bronght  in 
new  animosities,  new  feelings,  new 
themes  of  popular  and  romantic  in** 
terest  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  and  to  supply  new  subjects  to 
their  bards. 

We  are  indebted  to  French  historians 
for  the  earliest  philosophical  attempts  to 
investigate  the  effects  prodnced  by  that 
extraordinary  revolution  which  made 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
first  time  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
European  powers ;  introduced  into  it  the 
foreign  feudal  system  ;  and  aft«r  a  couple 
of  turbulent  centuries  ended  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  conqnerinff  race  in  tiie 
ranks  of  the  conquered.  Whilst  the  sub- 
ject offers  to  the  historian  many  oppor- 
tunities for  investigation  and  philosophi- 
cal deduction,  it  also  embraces  a  wide 
field  of  romance  in  which  the  laborers 
have  as  yet  been  few. 

Stories  of  the  victims  of  political  op- 
pression— Saxons  who  were  outlawed  in 
the  fens  or  in  the  forests— enemies  of  the 
barons  and  the  king— soon  became 
popular  amongst  the  suffering  peasantry ; 
and — when  after  the  reiM  of  Stephen, 
new  political  interests  had  begun  to 
wear  off  the  edge  of  the  hatred  between 
rival  races,  and  had  given  the  conquerors 
an  interest  in  the  soil, — ^the  people 
adapted  the  groundwork  of  these  tales 
to  the  grievances  which  their  social 
condition  rendered  the  most  galling, 
fVom  an  amalgamation  of  such  patriotic 
romances  and  national  fancy  legends  was 
formed  the  grand  cycle  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  in  which  animosity  to  the 
game-laws,  the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
peasant,  took  the  place  of  hatred  against 
an  invading  people. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  had  poems  in 


heroic  cycles,  and  the  eariy  Hteratnre  or 
Germany  boasts  its  glorious  '^SoBg  of 
the  Cloudy  Land'*  (the  Nibelangen 
Lied)  so  there  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers a  grand  parallel  cycle  with  vi- 
kings for  its  hMx>es,  of  whidi  the  poem 
of  Beowulf  formed  a  portion,  together 
with  many  others,  of  whieh  frAgmeota 
onlv  are  now  preserved.  The  l^rman 
cycles  of  Armorioan  origin  («.  e.  the 
Round  Table  Romances,  and  those  of  the 
Palladins  of  Charlemagne)  are  instanees 
of  this  species  of  comiMlation  in  a 
later  century,  and  whibt  these  were 
popular  in  bower  and  hall  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  the  peasant  ba^  sang 
stories  of  the  green  wood,  and  told  ^ 
knights  of  noble  blood,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  Nonnan  origin,  had  been 
reduced  by  outlawry  to  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  peasant,  and  like  him  had  be- 
come the  natural  enemy  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  co-administrators  of  the  game-laws. 

It  is  curious  that  the  firi^t  elaborate 
investigation  of  any  value  into  tbe  his- 
tory and  origin  of  the  Robin  Hood  bal- 
lads should  have  been  by  a  Mr.  Barry,  a 
gentleman  of  Scottish  extraction,  who 
wrote  a  treatbe  on  the  subject  in  Freneky 
and  presented  it  as  a  thesis  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  preparatory  to  taking 
his  degree. 

The  earliest  Robin  Hood  ballads  that 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  and 
have  reached  our  times,  seem  referable 
to  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  Ed- 
ward II.  1  he  name  of  Robin  Hood  doe» 
not  occur  in  these,  but  the  incidents 
are  the  same  as  those  which  ai*e  popu- 
larly related  of  him,  and  which  a  century 
later  began  to  be  arranged  as  we  read 
them  now. 

When  printing  was  introdnoed,  the  de- 
mand became  very  great  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  peasant  literature.  Bot  the 
ballad  writers  of  that  time  were  not 
endowed  with  very  inventive  minds,  and 
it  was  therefore  much  easier  to  change  a 
little  the  cironmstanoes  and  persons  of 
the  older  stories,  and  to  publish  them  as 
new,  than  to  write  originals.  Any  one 
familiar  with  old  English  or  Scottish 
ballads  must  have  remarked  how  fre- 
quently a  favorite  incident  does  duty  in 
tnis  description  of  literature;  and  indeed 
how  often  (as  in  the  "blrk  and  briar'* 
ending  of  all  border  love  tales)  he  meets 
over  and  over  again  with  even  a  stereo- 
typed form  of  words. 

Whilst  the  lower  classes  had  thns  their 
cycles  of  poetry  sung  at  their  May-day 
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festivals,  their  wakes,  and  fairs  (all  po- 
polar  remnants  of  the  feast:)  of  Pagan- 
ism) the  higher  orders  imported  not  only 
their  learning  but  their  miostreby  from 
beyond  the  chanjiel.  The  Korman 
churchmen  of  the  twelfth  century  have 
left  us  some  beautiful  and  voluminous 
Latin  poeius,  less  remarkable,  perhaps, 
for  the  purity  of  their  idiom  than  for  the 
Tiger  of  their  conceptions,  their  genuine 
poetic  feeling,  and  their  familiar  allusions 
to  the  customs  of  the  times. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  large 
body  of  Anglo-Latin  literature  upon 
every  variety  of  subject ;  and  whilst  the 
cloistered  scholar  borrowed  largely  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Bretons,  and  their  po- 
pular qfioii  liistorioal  lays,  nor  disdained 
to  sing  of  Merlin  or  King  Arthur  in  the 
vernacular  of  Virgil,  the  minstrels,  who 
relieved  the  monotonj^  of  feudal  state  in 
the  barons^  castles,  robbed  the  records 
of  antiquity  for  the  history  of  the  heroes 
whose  mighty  deeds  they  sang.  These 
poems  soon  became  so  popular  Uiat  they 
pressed  into  their  service  the  whole 
circle  of  history,  romance,  or  classic 
literature.  They  had  too  little  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  mistrust 
their  own  powers  of  description ;  anachro- 
nisms or  pUgiarisms  were  not  sins  upon 
their  consciences,  and  no  dread  of  the 
critic^s  knife  ever  hdd  its  restraint  upon 
their  hands.  They  sang  of  human  na- 
ture according  to  their  own  experience, 
and  had  no  scruple  in  adapting  medieval 
manners  to  their  Greek  and  Roman 
tJiemes.  The  owsading  adventurer  of 
the  middle  ages  ffoes  a-masking  in  their 
stories  as  Herciues  or  Alexander.  Ar- 
thur, the  Breton  hero,  is  adopted  as  an 
Englishman,  and  is  accommodated  with 
the  traditionary  fame  of  acme  petty 
and  local  chief  of  British  origin.  Suit- 
able looalities  are  provided  fur  his  deeds 
in  Cornwall,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  a  pedi- 
gree is  formed  for  him,  and  a  date  is 
given  him  contemporary  with  the  land- 
ing of  St.  Augustine  in  England.  Over 
all  of  which  the  minstrel  threw  a  color- 
ing of  courtly  morality  such  as  was 
fashionable  in  his  own  day.  The  knights 
and  ladies  of  the  heroic  "romances  were 
the  koighta  and  ladies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  A  down  may  plav 
the  part  of  Pyramus,  or  wear  an  as^'s 
head,  bnt  all  the  time  the  tutored  imagi- 
nation needs  ^^no  more  better  assurance 
that  Pyramus  is  not  Pyramus,  but  Bot- 
tom the  weaver." 

These  romances  represent  very  fairly 


the  state  of  opinions,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
composed,  and  commended  themselves 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  audiences  be- 
fore which  they  were  intended  to  be 
sung.  ^^  To  hate  one's  neighbor,  and  to 
love  one^s  neighbor's  wife,"  was  a  creed 
that  found  favor  in  court  circles,  in  the 
days  of  Isabella  and  ^^  the  gentle  Morti- 
mer." 

An  interesting  class  of  literature,  more 
national  and  more  manly,  became  popu- 
lar in  England  early  in  tae  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  romances,  which  had  for  their 
heroes  the  old  Danish  sea-kings,  such  as 
Haveloc,  Horn,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of 
Hampton,  &c.,  were  imported  apparently 
from  Normandy,  where  the  descendants 
of  the  followers  of  KoUo  long  preserved 
the  language  of  their  foretathers,  and 
where  Danish  proverbs  and  customs  still 
linger  round  Bayeux.  They  were  cal- 
culated, however,  to  be  popular  amongst 
all  classes  in  England,  being,  as  Mr. 
Wright  considers,  "only  a  reproduction 
of  the  older  mythical  romances  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;"  and  some  of  them  still 
lend  their  interest  to  certain  spots  of  at- 
tractive scenery,  or  are  the  delight  of 
English  children,  in  the  form  of  nursery 
tales. 

The  crusaders,  likewise,  turned  the 
streams  of  oriental  literature  into  a 
western  channel,  and  we  discover  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Queen  Schehe- 
razade's narratives  amongst  our  remains 
of  early  literature,  by  no  means  improved 
by  their  adaptation  to  medieval  man- 
ners, or  their  Anglo-Norman  costume. 

Thus  we  Und  the  ballad  literature  of 
England,  from  whatever  source  import- 
ed, essentially  Teutonic,  with  a  flavor  of 
classic  learn'mg  and  of  oriental  supersti- 
tion. 

The  Jougeleur  of  northern  France, 
who  found  nis  way  into  the  halls  of  the 
Norman  nobility  of  England,  had  not 
nnseldom  travelled  in  the  train  of  the 
crusaders  into  eastern  lands,  where  he 
not  only  acquired  new  talcs  of  romantic 
interest,  and  new  stores  oi  fabliaux^  but 
added  to  his  various  accomplishments 
feats  of  oriental  legerdemain.  The  songs 
he  sung  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles  were 
seldom  of  his  own  composing,  nor  were 
they  by  any  means  in  the  lyrical  strain. 
They  were  almost  always,  as  we  have 
seen,  long  chronicles  in  rhyme,  put  toge- 
ther (like  modern  serial  romances)  with 
less  regard  to  general  effect  and  consis- 
tency than  to  striking  incidents  and  a 
certain  completeness  in  the  dliferent  por- 
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tioDS  of  the  story;  for  it  was  seldom 
that  the  Jongeleur  staid  long  enough  in 
the  castle  of  the  haron  to  give  more 
than  a  few  chapters  of  his  poem.  **  The 
Trouhadonrs  of  the  Soath,  meanwhile,*^ 
says  Mr.  Longfellow,  '^  poured  forth  their 
songs  of  love  npon  a  balmier  air  and  in 
the  more  melodious  numbers  of  the  Lan- 
gue  d'Oc."  Their  poems  are  idmost  en- 
tirely lyrical. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
troublous  times  began  to  dawn  on  Eng- 
land, and  the  attention  of  the  nobility 
was  absorbed  by  those  long  and  bloody 
wars  of  the  succession  known  to  us  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses :  a  period  deeply  in- 
teresting to  the  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, and  which  no  great  historian  of 
any  nation  has  yet  been  found  to  analyse 
with  cautious  discernment.  The  barons, 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  had 
little  leisare  or  inclination  to  listen  to 
the  rhyming  minstrels  once  welcomed  to 
their  halls,  whilst  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious controversy,  awakened  by  the  Lol- 
lards, began  to  engage  the  attention  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  not  actively  em- 
ployed in  forwarding  the  war.  The 
bngeleur  now  found  his  calling  dispa- 
raged and  himself  oppressed. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  carroUed  U^t  aa  lark  at  mom ; 
Mo  longer  courted  and  caresied. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  gueit. 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay. 
•         •••••• 

A  wandering  harper,  loomed  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 


And  thus  it  occurred,  that  even  the 
courtly  tales  of  Arthur  and  of  Charle- 
magne contributed  their  quota  to  the 
joint-stock  incidents  of  the  popular 
framers  of  ballads.  Guy  of  Warwick 
and  Bevis,  the  Palladins  of  Turpiu,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  took 
their  place  beside  more  humble  heroes, 
though,  as  is  still  the  case  amongst  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  Trastevere— the 
classical  quarter  of  the  Eternal  Oity — 
the  lowest  in  rank  can  boast  the  oldest 
blood. 

A  taste  for  ballad  poetry  became  uni- 
versally diffused  in  England.  The  min- 
strels accommodated  their  songs  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  it  is  chief- 
ly to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries that  the  ballad  literature  of  England 
may  be  considered  to  belong.  Grave 
interests  now  occupied  the  race  of  feudal 


nobles;  the  people,  who  at  fint  had 
blindly  followed  where  their  leaders  led, 
were  learning  by  experience  their  own 
political  value,  and  claimed  from  which- 
ever party  they  agreed  to  serve  certain 
privileges  as  their  reward.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  feudal  system  were,  indeed, 
less  heavy  than  in  preceding  centories; 
but  ^  Jeehurnn  had  waxed  &t,**  and  they 
became  more  galling.  The  chnroli,  too, 
was  no  longer  the  sanctuary  of  liberty 
and  the  refuge  of  the  wronged ;  other 
callings  were  now  open  to  an  ambitious 
peasant,  by  the  Institution  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  formation  of  the  ^^  middling 
classes^' — and  the  abuses  of  the  cloister 
were  spoken  of  aloud.  During  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  sense  of  intolerable 
oppression  had  roused  the  lower  ciaases 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  savage 
rising  of  the  Jacquerie,  and  the  more 
civilized  insurrection  of  great  towns 
amongst  the  Flemings,  found  much  sym- 
pathy in  England.  John  Bull  and  Wat 
Tyler  were  pike  the  white-caps  on  tlie 
troubled  ocean)  themselves  a  part  of  the 
great  "  waste  of  waters,"  but  raised  into 
a  momentary  consequence  by  tlie  agita- 
tion of  the  whole. 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Ere  spaa. 
Who  was  then  th«  gentleman  t 

was  not  alone  the  crazy  doggerel  of  the 
Kentish  priest,  but  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  peasantry  at  his  back  were 
fiercely  echoing  the  question. 

The  English  have  had  always  a  torn 
for  satirical  versifying,  and  we  find  poems 
of  this  nature  extending,  at  considerable 
intervals,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  to  that  of  the  fourth  Henry,  when, 
public  attention  •  having  been  called  to 
religious  abuses,  the  monks  and  clergy 
came  in  for  an  abundant  share. 

A  large  number  of  political  songs  that 
celebrate  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  have 
descended  to  our  time,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  corruptions  of 
monkery  furnished  the  theme  for  many 
hundreds  of  verses,  of  which  the  sum- 
ming up  is  in  the  works  of  Skelton,  the 
scurrilous  and  licentious  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  But,  in  genera), 
no  branch  of  polite  literature  has  suffered 
more  than  such  compositions  from  the 
Lethean  waters  with  which  old  Time  is 
ever  besprinkling  the  dtist  of  ages. 
Poems  of  this  description  are  ephemeral 
in  their  nature ;  they  are  like  all  kinds 
of  effervescing  liquids,  good  only  when 
first  opened.    Hudibras   itself  is  litUe 
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read,  and  no  person  cares  to  purchase 
X>olitical  poetry  when  the  excitement 
^hich  prompted  it  has  passed  oyer.  A 
singalar  theory,  however,  has  of  late 
Tears  been  broached  by  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lenden  Ker,  which  looks,  at  first  sight, 
very  like  a  hoax  to  the  common-sense 
reader,  but,  as  Mr.  Eer*8  book  (published 
in  1882)  haa  long  since  reached  a  second 
edition  in  the  hands  of  highly  respect- 
able publishers,  and  has  been  reviewed 
in  England  as  a  serious  essay  on  a  serious 
subject,  we  suppose  we  must  consider  it 
pnt  forth  in  good  faith.  His  theory,  if 
credible,  would  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  lampoons,  not,  indeed, 
belonging  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  but  coming  under  the  head 
of  political  songs. 

According  to  this  theory,  in  days  of 
yore,  when  Oharlemagne  was  persecuting 
the  Saxons,  and  oppressing  the  peasantry 
by  a  foreign  and  onerous  church  sway, 
bringing  with  it  a  ministry  of  priests  to 
whom  the  goaded  people  attributed  fraud 
and  vexation,  the  suflTerers  sought  re- 
venge by  lampooning  their  tormentors. 
For  a  time  the  other  party  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  squibs  of  a  mob,  till  at 
length  these  became  so  violent  and  so  nu- 
merous as  to  call  for  retributive  mear- 
sures.  We  must  allow  Mr.  Ker  to  give 
the  remainder  of  his  own  theory  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  remedy  was  ingenious,  and 
worthy  of  the  astuteness  of  the  friars. 
An  unparalleled  and  constant  corruption 
of  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the 
invective  of  the  lampoon  was  gradually 
undermined  by  the  introduction  of  a 
harmless,  unmeaning  medley,  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  sound  and  metre,  in  the 
latest  forms  of  the  altered  dialect,  till  in 
time  its  original  import  was  forgotten, 
and  its  venom  and  familiar  use  replaced 
by  the  present  Hfunery  JRhyme$P^ 

It  is  frightful  to  imagine  die  amonnt  of 
disguised  republicanism  which  the  ears 
of  the  best  English  conservatives  have 
drunk  in  in  their  childhood;  how  em- 
bryo archbishops  have  crowed  over  pro- 
phesies of  the  destruction  of  church  rates 
and  church  establishments;  and  infant 
voices,  afterwards  to  be  raised  in  defence 
of  the  rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  have 
shouted  in  nursery  numbers  the  first  re- 
formers^ cry.  Jjet  us  take  as  an  amusing 
specimen  the  time  hallowed  old  ditty  of 
**  Goosey,  goosey,  gander:"— 


OLD  BAZOH. 

Galte,  guise,  gadn  dewr  I 

WAr  Mh«ll-he7  wa^e  daar ; 
op  Btttjn,  aendoen  stuyra, 

Ead  in  mSlyd  is  achem  bear. 
Dere  ei  met  aen  oairel-man, 

D'aet  woeda'  set  sle  eels  Par-been  I 
Hje  tuclc  heim  by  die  left  legghe, 

End  seer  reave  bem  doe  aen  stojrs. 

BTQUBB  MBUnSO. 

Hear  their  insolent  olamor  I 

The  committee,  what  axes ! 
from  us  church-ridden  elves 

Nought  bat  nev  rates  and  taxes, 
There  they  sit,  in  the  tap-room. 

Nor  once  think  of  compassion  ; 
We  must  pommel  their  noddles 

If  they  grind  in  this  fuhion. 
Let  us  stop  their  long  speeches, 

Their  high  Taunting  words ; 
And,  when  they  are  gone  to  pot. 

We  shall  all  lire  like  lords. 

We  have  selected  by  far  the  most 
striking  specimen  of  this  poetiy  jn  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Ker*8  extraordinary  theory, 
and,  although  we  cannot  believe  in  his 
strange  notion  of  systematic  corruption 
in  this  branch  of  Saxon  literature,  we  ai-e 
persuaded  to  think  it  not  impossible  that 
our  nursery  lyrics  may  be  of  very  ancient 
origin — ^may  have  originally  been  Saxon — 
and,  passing  down  to  us  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  may  have  gradually  transformed 
themselves  (without  assistance  from  the 
monks)  into  the  unintelligible  English 
which  has  lulled  to  sleep  generation  after 

rneratton  of  onr  forefathers,  and  which 
now  to  be  heard,  not  in  Britain  only, 
or  on  our  eastern  coast,  but  in  Oregon, 
Australia,  and  in  '^farthest  Ind,"  wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread. 

May  our  children  continue  to  be  nur- 
tured with  mere  nonsense  in  the  cradle ! 
There  has  been  of  late  years  a  conspiracy 
to  supersede  the  fairy  tales  and  Mother 
€kx)se,  but  we  implore  hoth  the  poet 
and  the  utilitarian  to  lay  no  sacrilegious 
hand  upon  the  literature  of  long  petti- 
coats. Mothers  and  nurses  take  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  church  and  king,  by 
nature;  alarm  them  not,  0  antiquary  I  by 
translating  into  revolutionary  verses 
their  favorite  baby-songs.  The  age  has 
grown  too  sceptical,  because,  according 
to  our  own  new  theory,  we  must  under- 
stand and  explain  everything.  Let  mys- 
tery at  least  rally  round  the  cradle,  by 
the  side  of  each  little  epitome  of  human 
life,  who,  to  the  philosopher — who  has 
the  humility  to  confess  with  David,  that 
any  of  the  works  of  God  are  "  too  won- 
derful" for  him — is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all. 
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From  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  English  language  became 
settled,  with  tke  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
vulgar  for  its  groundwork,  and  with 
valuable  additions  from  the  Norman 
tongue,  it  becomes  no  longer  difficult  to 
trace  the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  nor 
are  we  forced  to  search  out  in  black 
letter  volumes  the  scanty  relics  of  popu- 
lar songs. 

There  are  few  things  which  more  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  modern  history,  than  the  set- 
tlement of  language,  although  we  may, 
perhaps,  refer  this  mainly  to  that  great 
invention  which  communicated  a  simul- 
taneous Impulse  to  all  classes — which 
gave  to  the  higher  ranks  their  Shake- 
speare and  the  classics — to  the  peasantry 
their  broadside  ballads, — ^and  to  both  the 
revelation  of  the  Almighty  in  the  com- 
mon tongue.  We  know,  however,  very 
little  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
lower  classes  during  the  golden  age  of 
Engllsli  literature.  The  attention  of  the 
student  of  history  is  absorbed  by  certain 
**  bright  particular  stars,"  which,  by 
their  very  brilliancy,  obscure  the  "leaser 
lights"  around  them.  We  know  that 
the  rule  of  Queen  Elizabeth  bore  harshly 
on  her  nobles  and  the  squirearchy,  whom 
it  was  ever  the  policy  of  the  Tudor  race 
to  bring  into  abject  submission,  but  her 
memory  is  still  cherished  amoQg  the 
people  of  England;  even  Oromwell,  in 
his  speeches,  refers  affectionately  to  her 
^^ glorious  days;"  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  her  successor,  when  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  crown  was  lowered,  while 
the  kingly  prerogative  was  strained— 
when  the  Protestant  oanse  was  abandon- 
ed on  the  continent,  and  the  Scots,  exas- 
perated by  changes  in  ohurch-discipline, 
made  league  with  the  Puritans  of  the 
North,  that  we  find  the  cobles,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Conquest,  again  in 
league  with  royalty,  and  the  people  of 
England  in  opposition  to  their  king. 

What  causes  were  at  work  beneath 
die  surface  of  society  to  produce  these 
political  changes,  which  break  suddenly 
upon  the  reader  of  history,  and  which  % 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Tndors  would  best  explain? 

The  political  poetry  of  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  is  ex- 
tremely scanty.  The  great  bards,  whose 
writings  we  so  proudly  inherit,  wrote 
only  for  the  educated  classes,  and  on 
subjects  not  likely  to  interest  ^  the  mil- 
lion."   In  the  time  of  James  I.,  we  find 


a  considerable  change,  not  only  in  the 
dialect  of  political  poetry,  but  in  iu 
character,  its  adaptation,  and  its  themes. 
About  tills  time  the  manners  of  society 
in  England  appear  to  have  experienced 
a  very  perceptible  change,  and  the  reign 
of  James  I.  is  perhaps  the  time  at 
which  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the 
^'old  English  hospitality."  A  change 
frequently  alluded  to,  especially  in  the 
well  known  song  "The  Fine  Old  English 
Gentleman,"  ana  its  counterpart,  which, 
in  nearly  the  same  language  that  we 
have  them  now,  were  written  in  King 
James*  reign,  to  describe  the  change  of 
manners  so  distasteAil  to  the  public,  and 
to  compare  ^Hhe  queen^s  old  courtiers" 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Whoever  has  read  Mr.  Macaukj^s 
spirited  ballad  upon  ^^the  entry  of  the 
Cavaliers  into  London,"  has  caught  the 
very  echo  of  the  verses  of  the  Loog 
Parliament  times.  The  language,  style 
and  sentiments  are  precisely  those  of  the 
balhids  embalmed  in  the  thin,  square  and 
long-forgotten  volumes  with  wnich  the 
press  of  England  (as  much  of  it  as  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  king's  party),  during 
this  period  of  English  history  teeme£ 
The  Cavalier  poets  oven  vouchsafed  aa 
ironical  assistance  to  the  Eoundheads. 
The  following  stanzas  (though  veiy 
unlike  his  usual  manner)  are  by  the 
mystical,  quaint,  emblem-loving  Francis 
Quarles: — 

Know  then,  mj  bretbrea.  Heaven  Is  ckv, 

▲ad  all  the  clouds  are  gone, 
The  righteous  now  ihall  flourish,  and 

Good  dajB  are  coming  on : 
Oome  then,  mj  brethren,  and  be  glad, 

And  eke  r^otce  with  me ; 
Lftvn  stecres  and  rochets  shaU  go  down. 

And  bear!  thenopgowel 

We*ll  break  the  windows  which  the  whore 

Of  Babylon  has  painted ; 
And  when  the  Popish  saints  are  down, 

fhen  Barrow  shall  t»e  sainted ; 
ThoM's  aeitber  cross  nor  eraclAjE 

ShaU  stand  for  men  to  see  I 
Home's  trash  and  trumperies  shaU  go  down, 

And  hey  1  then  up  go  we  I 

We  oannot  conclude  this  brief  review 
of  the  popular  super8titions  of  the  middle 
ages,  without  remarking  the  effect  they 
have  produced  upon  the  current  opinions 
of  more  recent  times,  especially  that 
belief  in  fairies  and  familiar  spirits, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  Druids,  and  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  history  of  any  portion  of 
the  Celtic  race.  These  popular  delusions 
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even  directed  the  earliest  enqalries  of 
science ;  and  while  we  mourn  over  the 
talent  abused,  the  time  and  money 
wasted  in  searchings  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  the  elixir  of  immortality, 
"vre  must  not  forget  that  these  parsnits 
iivere  paving  the  pattis  of  modem  science 
from  the  Aristotelian  system  of  mere 
verbal  definitions  to  that  of  experimental 
investigation  and  discovery. 

The  astrologer  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centories  was 
Aipposed  to  hold  communications  with 
the  spiritual  world,  and  indeed  all  aoi- 
enoe  was  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  un- 
der the  especial  patronage  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  fairies  were  always  believed 
to  be  dwellers  in  dens,  and  lakes,  and 
trees,  and  the  astrologer  conjured  them 
into  his  glass  or  crystal,  to  direct  him 
to  the  hidden  treasures  which  they  only 
knew.  The  witch  differed  from  the 
astrologer,  inasmuch  as  her  power  over 
the  spirits  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  compact  with  the  Spirit  of  Darkness, 
whereby  he  bound  himself  to  serve  her 
for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  should 
afterwards  be  her  master  for  ever.  The 
witches  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
astrologers  were  in  rather  more  refined 
society,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
spirits.  Royalty,  rehgious  feeling,  and 
popular  superstition,  agreed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
upon  a  single  subject  only.  King 
Jamie  gave  his  loving  lieges  a  trea- 
tise upon  witchcraft;  the  Puritans 
applied  verses  from  the  Old  Testament 
(directed  against  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  of  the  East)  to  the  miserable 
old  women  whom  circumstances  or  local 
prejudices  invested  with  the  character 
of  witches ;  up  to  that  period  all  scien- 
tific discoveries  had  been  connected  with 


astrology;  professors  of  philosophy 
were  learned  in  the  Oabala,  and  societiQ» 
for  the  advancement  of  magic  and  of 
alchemy  were  not  uncommonly  formed. 
If  we  examine  the  reports  of  the  trials 
for  witchcratib  which  the  Oamden  Society 
has  reprinted  within  the  last  few  years, 
we  shall  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
stories  alleged  in  evidence  were  mere 
mischievous  freaks,  in  which  we  imme- 
diately recognize  the  mad  pranks  of 
Robin  Goodfellow.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  the  last  executions  for 
witchcraft,  which  took  place  in  Norfolk, 
so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
preceded  by  a  trial  based  almost  entirely 
upon  a  charge  af  suddenly  startling 
teams  of  horses,  and  overturning  har- 
vest carts  without  apparent  cause,  an 
amusement  in  which  Puck  and  his  fellow 
elves  of  happier  memory  were  wont  very 
largely  to  indulge.  Unless  indeed  we 
are  willing  to  »amit  that  the  familiar 
spirit^  of  a  pagan  age  became  the  gro- 
tesque and  popular  demons  of  our  own, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  attributes 
which  the  great  author  of  evil  has  as- 
sumed. Whence  has  he  borrowed  the 
cloven  foot  he  wears?  Certainly  not  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  but  the  fa- 
miliar spirits  whidi  haunted  the  houses 
of  our  forefathers,  and  presided  over 
their  household  arrangements  when  they 
lived  in  caves  and  dens,  are  always  thus 
described.  One  of  the  earliest  wood- 
outs  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  ap- 
pended to  a  ballad  of  Robin  Goodfellow, 
and  represents  him  with  horns,  hoofs, 
and  tail,  deformed  and  hairy,  dancing  in 
the  midst  of  a  ring  of  subject  elves,  such 
as  the  astrologers  afterwards  divided 
into  legions,  tribes,  and  bands  of  devils. 


NBLLIE,   WATOHING. 

YOU  might  see  the  river  shore 
From  the  riiady  cottage  door 
Where  ^e  sat^  a  maiden  mild-^ 
Not  a  woman,  not  a  ohild ; 
But  the  grace  which  heaven  confers 
On  the  two,  I  trow  was  hers: 
Dimpled  cheek,  and  lauffhing  eyes, 
Blue  as  bluest  summer  skies, 
And  the  suowy  fall  and  rise 
Of  a  bosom,  stirred,  I  weet, 
By  some  thought  as  dewy  sweet 
As  the  rod  ripe  strawberries, 
Which  the  moraine  mower  sees; 


ZSB  Nellie,  WaUhing.  [Oot. 

Locks  so  loDg  and  brown  (half  down 
From  the  modest  wild-flower  crown 
That  she  made  an  hour  ago, 
Saying,  **  I  will  wear  it,  thongh 
None  will  praise  it.  that  I  know!") 
Twined  she  round  her  fingers  white- 
Sitting  careless  in  the  light, 
Sweetly  mixed  of  day  and  night — 
Twined  she,  peeping  sly  the  while 
Down  the  valley,  like  an  aisle, 
Sloping  to  the  riyer-side. 
Blue  eyes  I  wherefore  ope  so  wide? 
They  are  fishers  on  the  shore 
That  you  look  on — ^nothing  more. 

Pettishly  she  pouts.   Ah  me  I 

Saucy  iJellie,  you  will  see 

Ere  an  hour  has  fled  away, 

Little  recks  it  what  you  say — 

That  those  eyes  with  anger  frowning 

Darkly,  will  be  near  to  drowning, 

And  the  lips  repeating  so 

Oft  and  proudly  "Let  him  gol" 

Will  be  sigmg. 

Ah,  I  know  I 
I  have  watched  as  you  have  done 
This  fair  twilight,  pretty  one, 
"Watched  in  trembling  hope,  and  know, 
Spite  of  all  your  frowning  so, 
That  the  wave  of  sorrow,  flowing 
In  your  heart,  will  soon  be  showing 
In  the  cheek,  now  brightly  blushing, — 
Hark  I  His  but  the  wild  birds  hushing 
To  their  nests — and  not  a  lover 
Brushing  through  the  vdley  clover  I 

Purple  as  the  morning-glories 

Bound  her^head  the  shadows  fall ; 
Is  she  thinking  of  sad  stories, 

That,  when  wild  winds  shriek  and  call, 
And  the  snow  comes,  good  old  folks. 
Sitting  by  the  fire  together, 

Tell,  until  the  midnight  cocks 
Shrilly  crow  from  hill  to  hill. 

Stories  not  befitting  ill 
Wintry  nights  and  windy  weather  ? 

The  small  foot  that  late  was  tapping 
On  the  floor,  has  ceased  its  rapping, 
And  the  blue  eyes  opened  wide, 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  pride, 
Now  are  closed  as  in  despair. 
And  the  flowers  that  she  would  wear 
Whether  they  were  praised  or  no. 
On  the  ground  are  lying  low. 

Foolish  Nellie,  see  the  moon, 
Bound  and  red,  and  think  that  June 

Will  be  here  another  day, 
And  the  apple-boughs  will  grow 
Brighter  than  a  month  ago : 

Beauty  (Hes  not  with  the  Kay  t 
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And  beneath  the  hedgerow  leaves, 
All  the  BofUj'falling  eves, 
When  the  yellow  bees  are  humming 
And  the  blue  and  black  birds  coming 
In  at  will,  we  two  shall  walk, 
Making  oat  of  songs  and  talk 
Qaiet  pastime. 

Nellie  said, 
**  Those  fine  eves  I  shall  be  dead, 
For  I  cannot  live  and  see 
Him  I  love  so,  false  to.me. 
And  till  now  I  never  staid 
Watohing  vainly  in  the  shade.^ 

**In  good  sooth,  yon  are  betrayed  I 

For  I  heard  von  careless  saving, 
*  rns  not  /  for  love  that  pine.' 

And  IVe  been  a  lon^  time  staying 
In  the  shadow  of  the  vine  I" 

,  80  a  langhing  voice,  but  tender, 
Said  to  Nellie :  quick  the  splendor 
Of  the  full  moon  seemed  to  fade, 
For  the  smiling  and  the  blushing 

Filling  all  the  evening  shade. 
It  was  not  tl\p  wild  birds  hushing 
^  To  their  nests  an  hour  ago. 

But  in  verity  a  lover 
Brushing  throngh  the  valley-clover. 

Would  all  watches  maidens  keep. 
When  they  sit  alone  and  weep 
For  their  heart-aches  ended  so  I 
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TfiUS  announcement  of  philosopher  elevating  everything  she  touches  to  the 
Fourier,  that  "Attractions  are  propor*  dignity  of  apotheosis,  has  tondied  with 
tioned  to  destinies,"  albeit  false  in  many,  her  mystic  wand  this  side  of  the  many- 
is,  nevertheleee,  true  in  «ome  respects,  sided  soul ;  and  lo  t  it  lives  and  breathes 
Thus,  in  literature,  every  longing  and  perennially. 

every  susceptibility  of  the  soul,  and,  in  History,  ag^n,  develops  the  infinite  in 
fact,  every  mental  want,  creates  for  itself  man;  and,  as  Frederick  Sohlegel  re- 
a  satisfaction  and  a  supply.  So,  too,  we  marks,  "  replies  to  the  first  problem  of 
raaj  regard  every  phans  of  literature  as  a  philosophy — ^the  restoration  in  man  of 
typal  manifestation  of  some  profounder  the  lost  image  of  God ;  as  fiir  as  this  re- 
necessity  that  underlies  and  procreates  it.  lates  to  Science." 
For  example:  The  Epos  gives  utterance  So,  both  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
to  all  the  untold  heroisms  of  our  nature ;  physical  sciences  respond  to  opposite  and 
and  the  Iliad  is  at  once  the  embodiment  distinctive  poles  in  our  mental  organism; 
of  a  nation's  warlike  daring,  and  the  while  the  fine  arts,  which  hold  a  maeso- 
realization,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  thetio  position  between  the  two,  are,  in 
heroic  ideal  that  finds  its  home  and  all  their  provinces,  an  effort  after  the 
birth-place  in  every  soul  of  man.  Each  realization  of  that  which  tinds  ftdl  ex- 
man  is,  in  a  measure,  an  Achilles,  and  pression  only  in  that  absolute,  which  is 
bums  with  the  flame  of  his  awful  ire  the  birth-place  of  the  soul.  Thus,  the 
[Ji^ivu  Oi7^fiiv7i\'^  but  genius  alone,  in  mind,  unsatisfied  with  itself  and«ubjec- 
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tive  existences,  ever  struggles  after  ob- 
jective forms  and  embodiment;  for  "na- 
ture,*' as  Emerson  tells  as,  ^^toiU  be 
reported." 

But,  besides  those  faculties  and  ten- 
dencies already  named,  and  which  find 
expression  in  some  form  or  other,  we 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  that  class 
which  have  relation  to  the  imagination 
and  the  fancy;  and  which  also  find  for 
tliemselves  "a  local  habitation  and  «« 
name,"  as  well  as  a  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  I  refer  to  romanee  litera- 
ture. 

That  this  species  of  composition  is  a 
normal  and  legitimate  development  of 
the  mind,  mai^ind  have  endorsed  by 
the  fact  of  every  nation^  having  given 
birth  to  productions  of  this  kind,  and  by 
the  extreme  avidity  with  which  fabulous 
aud  romantic  narratives  have  in  all  times 
been  received.  Finding  its  primeval 
home  in  the  gorgeous  East — amid  scenes 
of  vastness  and  of  splendor,  where  the 
magnificence  of  nature's  visible  forms, 
and  the  voluptuous  quiescence  of  life, 
invite  to  lolling  repose,  giving  birth  to 
dreamy  fancies;  while  every  balsamic 
breeze  and  Sabean  odor  wafts  on  its 
wings  reveries  of  grandeur — ^it  renched 
its  full  Eastern  perfection  in  those  won- 
derful phantasies:  The  Thousand  and 
One  Tales. 

Of  Eastern  romance,  we  may  remark, 
en  poMant,  that  it  will  be  found  the  al- 
most unmixed  product  of  fancy  (or  phan- 
tasy). The  tendency  of  the  oriental 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  introspective 
to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  works 
of  imagination;  and,  besides,  every- 
thing in  nature  was  symbolical  and  sug- 
gestive, and  speech  itself  was  nearly 
pure  metaphor.  The  East  is  the  home 
of  the  language  of  flowers,  and  the 
poetry  of  mathematics. 

Transported  to  the  West,  romance  as- 
sumed a  more  intellective  and  also  a 
more  emotional  cast ;  losing  many  of  its 
outer  splendors,  it  clothed  itself  in  a 
stronger  ffarb,  and  partook  of  the  active 
form  of  Western  life.  This  is  the  hey- 
day of  the  European  chivaJry  and  ro- 
manoe  epoch,  displayed  in  the  geniid 
^tire  and  the  glorious  humor  of  its 
brightest  exponent,  Miguel  de  Oervantes 
Saavedra;  and  the  gallant  or  amatory 
harp  of  the  Troubadours  and  the  Minne- 
^iuffers. 

I'lie  subsequent  coarse  of  romance 
literature,  down  to  the  present  time,  i* 
known  to  every  one,  and  need  not  here 
bo  pursued;  as  it  modified  its  original 


form,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  its 
province  of  action — now  taking  in  one 
field,  and  again  another— -jutting  ont  in 
strange  extravagances  and  outre  aevelop- 
ments,  and  thdh  rising  to  the  natural  and 
the  true ;  till  now,  when  its  domain  em- 
braces infinity  and  absorbs  every  enbject 
of  human  feeling  and  action,  thought  and 
empite.  Oarlyle  says  that  romance 
has  not  ceased  to  exist;  that,  on  the 
other  liand,  it  is  now  in  its  full  meri- 
dian splendor.  And  verily,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it— if  not  in  life,  yet  in 
literature. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  or  grataitoua  than 
the  vituperative  condemnation  and  con- 
tempt that  have  so  often  been  lavished 
on  novels  and  novel  writing.  They  are 
"trash,"  "yellow-covered  literature," 
*'  wishy-washyism,  namby-pambyism," 
Ac.,  Ao.  The  gaaidian  makes  it  a  point 
to  keep  his  ward  as  carefully  from  a  norel 
as  from  the  measles,  and  would  as  lief 
that  she  would  dose  herself  with  rats- 
bane as  devour  a  romance.  Onr  vene- 
rated ancestor  (peace  to  his  manes),  who, 
in  early  manhood,  was'so  annoyed  by  the 
fiirtations  of  his  gay  younger  aster, 
which  seemed  always  to  succeed  profound 
and  long-continued  brooding  over  the 
pages  of  the  novels  sent  her  from  Lon- 
don, had,  one  should  say,  some  reason 
for  cautioning  us,  among  his  last  words 
of  advice,  to  "  Beware  of  novels." 

Uncle  Greybeard,  too,  imagines  that 
ho  has  completely  annihilated  the  whole 
tribe  when  he  utters  a  "  Pshaw  I"  and 
something  about "  vapid  sentimentality," 
and  "  man-millinerism."  True,  O  grave 
Greybeard;  those  which  chiefiy  filled 
the  shelves  of  your  village  library  were 
most  deserving  of  the  epithets,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  many  a  heated  press 
labors  day  and  night  to  satiate  the  poblic 
appetite  for  Jast  snch  "  traah.^ 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  do>- 
main  of  romance-composition  has  been 
so  materially  extendi  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  fields  of  thonght 
and  feeling  commented  upon  so  altered, 
and  the  type  of  popular  novels  so  oom- 
pletely  changed,  that  what  ocrald,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  very  well  predicated  of 
novels  fifty  years  ago,  is  totally  false  in 
its  sweeping  appUcation  to  our  present 
species.  We  have  now  no  desire  for  the 
extravagances  of  sentiment  and  aotioa 
that,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions, 
characterized  English  novels  of  former 
times-.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  such  productions,  and  covet, 
above  all,  the  natural  in  thought  and 
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feelinff.  What  is  wanted  to  constitute 
a  good  modern  novel,  is  not  a  monstrone 
assemblage  of  grotesquely  iilnsiv^  pic- 
tures of  ufe  and  nature,  interlarded  with 
inoonceivable  sentiments,  unheard-of  ad- 
Tenturea,  and  impossible  exploits.  Not 
at  all.  We  demand  that  they  be  yeiit- 
able  and  veracious  segments  of  the  great 
life-drama,  displaying  Nature  and  Man 
as  they  are,  sentiments  as  they  are  felt, 
and  deeds  as  they  are  done.  Novels  are 
judged  as  Art  products,  and  as  little  sym- 
pathy is  felt  with  the  bigarreriei  that  are 
heaped  together,  for  the  gratification  of 
very  weak  braina,  as  for  the  fantas- 
tic adomings  of  a  Dutch  house,  or  the 
architectural  proportions  of  a  Ohineae 
pagoda. 

We  are  now-a-days  really  very  little 
interested  in  the  history  of  that  amiable 
•  creature.  Miss  Angelica  Oelestlna  Sugar- 
heart,  with  whom  that  equallv  generous 
gent,  Peter  Giraldine  GKngerbread,  fell 
in  love.  The  life-views  and  vicissitudes 
of  this  sentimental  pair — ^how  Ma  was 
«)pposed  to  it,  how  Peter  QK>or  Peter  I) 
took  to  melancholy  and  the  sea,  and, 
after  innumerable  prodigious  adventures 
with  pirates  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  re- 
turned just  in  time  to  shoot  a  rival,  and 
espouse  Angelica  Oelestlna,  who  after- 
wards lived,  in  great  connubial  felicity, 
in  a  charming  cottage  by  the  side  of  a 
lovely  l^e.  Even  Miss  Blandish  would 
not  declare  that  this  is  quite  ^^  divine'^ 
now-a-days.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
come  to  receive  these  overwhelming 
communications  with  very  considerable 
tang/raid.  Novels  are  now,  many  of 
them,  the  productions  of  men  of  the 
liighest  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and 
are  at  preseot  more  generally  read,  and 
probably  exercise  a  greater  influence  than 
any  or  all  other  forms  of  literature  to- 
gether. Then,  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  let  us  throw  down  the 
h^on^  and  cry  ^^  Halt  l^'  to  sneers  and 
sneerers  at  novels.  Bather  would  we 
endeavor  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
legitimate  field  of  novel  writing,  and 
point  out  the  meaning  and  the  mission 
of  such  works. 

A  few  words  prefatory,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  a  name. 

There  is  no  more  unfortunate  droum- 
stance  than  the  lack  of  an  appropriate 
and  experienced  name  for  that  kind  of 
composition  to  which  we  are  necessitated, 


In  lieu  of  a  better,  to  affix  the  appellation. 
Novels,  Romances,  &c.  They  are  total 
misnomers,  every  one  of  them.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  thiuff  itself  has  repeatedly 
changed,  while  the  name  has  not,  and 
thus  thing  and  name  are  mutual  contra- 
dictions. And,  indeed,  it  is  very  mnch 
to  be  desiderated  that  Samuel  Taylor 
Ooleridge,  instead  of  racking  his  and  our 
brains  with  ExemploBties^  and  other 
such,  had  given  us  a  good  title  for  this 
very  important  class  of  works  which  are, 
even  to  the  present  day,  denied  Ohristian 
baptism.  Kovtl  is  just  quelque  choss 
de  n^tivtfUs— something  new,  novel;  and 
thus  is  as  applicable  to  one  thing  as  to 
another.  Bomanes^  as  the  woi^  itself 
imports,'^  is  confined  to  the  middle  ages ; 
and  Fiation^  though  originally  a  hannlesa 
enough  word,  and,  in  fact  rather  expres- 
sive, denoting  the  result  of  mental  pic- 
turing— (Jingo)  imagining — ^has  now 
come  to  be  symbolicd  simply  ofa^. 

**  Onlj  thli,  snd  nottting  more.** 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  scarcely, 
with  strict  propriety,  call  them  works  of 
imagination  or  fancy :  for,  in  so  doing, 
we  include,  under  that  term,  poetry,  ora- 
tory, and  everything  else  to  some  extent. 
We  shall,  then,  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  old  names— earnestly  desiring  that  a 
new  and  more  interpretative  term  may 
be  speedily  devised. 

The  doinwn  of  the  novel  ranges  over 
the  entire  field  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
and  thus  touches  at  every  point  of  man]s 
consciousness — ^in  the  evolution  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  the  development  of 
human  life  and  nature,  in  their  actual 

S bases.  And  in  these  points,  it  is  co-or- 
inate  and  co-extensive,  at  once,  with 
poetry  and  the  drama.  With  poetry,  in 
being  a  veritable  voltian — an  art-crea- 
tion ;  and  with  the  drama,  in  its  plan  or 
plot — ^in  the  involution  of  circumstance, 
character,  and  passion,  and  the  evolution 
from  the  complexity  of  these  life-and- 
death  commingling  scenes  of  grand  vital 
results  and  important  practical  lessons. 
Thus,  novels,  especially  those  that  are 
the  transcendent  productions  of  the  im- 
agination,, take  hold  of  everything  tiiat 
is  in  rapport  with  the  infinite  in  man. 
The  artist  who  created  them 

*•  BoUded  better  ttiiua  he  knew;"t 
for,  in  displaying  the  phenomenal,  an 
enticing  hint  has,  at  times,  been  thrown 


•  The  word  Is  Vrench.  The  language  was  Uien  called  I4ngua  Roma^a^  and  anj  book  written  tn  thai 
tongue  received  the  name  of  Uwe  Roman*  (liber  Romanos^  or  simply  Komans ;  that  is,  Romans  book~ 
romans,  whence  romancs. 
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out,  th&b  led  us  on  with  winning  smiles 
to  die  Lome  of  the  real :  one  touch  of 
the  hnraan  harp-chord,  the  lofinite,  has 
set  a-thrilling  the  old  ^^  Eternal  Melo- 
dies." For  so  it  is,  that  everything  in 
life  has  a  relation  at  once  to  the  me  and 
the  not-me ;  and  while  the  obverse  car- 
ries the  relative,  the  reverse  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  absolute. 

Regarding  th&iQ  idealistic  creations,  a 
remark  or  two  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, not  be  inappropriate. 

There  be  persons  to  whom  nothing  is 
comprehensible  but  what  comes  through 
the  gross  palpabilities  of  the  senses. 
They  can  appreciate  nothing  that  comes 
not  in  positive  cnfiGs  and  downright  hard 
blows.  Now  with  these  it  is  no  inten- 
tion of  oars  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal — the  practic  and  the  theoretic. 
TTe  have  but  to  say  that  there  are  two 
worlds :  there  be  two  sides  to  everything 
in  this  world  and  out  of  it.  There  is 
the  world  of  which  your  senses  are  cog- 
nizant— that  which  your  eyes  see,  and 
your  ears  hear,  and  your  hands  handle — 
the  physical.  We  will  even  become  sen- 
sationalists enough  to  admit,  that  you 
have  a  solid  frame  of  integument,  mus- 
cle, and  adipose  tissue  surrounding  you, 
and  an  epigastric  region  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  said  framework; 
we  will  accede  to  your  proposition,  that 
the  earth  you  tread  on  has  a  solidity  and 
a  reality  (contingent);  and  admit  that  if 
you  apply  a  loaded  pistol  to  your  head, 
and  pull  the  trigger,  it  will  stand  a  chance 
of  blowing  out  what  nature  meant  for 
your  brains.  There  is  no  denying  your 
creed  so  for.  But,  if  yon  insist  that  that 
ii  all,  then  we  cry  ^^  halt,"  in  heaven's 
name  I  To  your  doctrine,  friend,  we 
oan't  subscribe  Credo/  Nay,  on  that 
score  we  are  utter  aKeirriKoi — unbelievers. 
And  if  ye  were  not 


-**Qaantichercl 


Sidellftinente"*- 

SO  »quint-eyed  in  mind,  yon  could  not 
help  knowing  that  there  is  another 
world — ^the  world  of  your  longings  and 
your  dreadings  and  your  imaginings — 
the  spiritual.    Where  roam 

'*Thoie  thottghta  that  wander  through  eternity,** 

with  fields  and  blessed  isles  of  its  own, 
and  an  infinite  blue  concave  stretching 
all  around.    As  for  the  predilection  for 


the  real  and  the  practical,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  theory  ever 
stands  at  the  base  of  practice ;  and  the 
ideal,  being  the  greater,  includes  the 
real.  And,  indeed,  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one 
<tf  his  papers,  argues  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  imagin- 
ings have  not  as  real  an  existence  as 
those  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  that  rather  ambitious  title.  1^ 
sides,  if  the  dictum  of  our  great  master- 
philosopher  be  true,  that 

**  We  are  each  itiiff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  efor  UCtle  lUb 
Is  roonded  with  a  sle^,*'-^— 

why  Doay  not  those  remembered  charac- 
ters that  jut  out  with  a  glorious  psychal 
existence,  be  as  veraoiooa  to  me  as  any  of 
the  shadows  in  buckram  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  Apply  sensuous  tests  to^ 
them.  Were  you  never  influenced  most 
materially  by  a  book-character  ?  Were  yon 
never  stopped— rphysically  arrested— by 
a  thought?  Were  ^on  never  ^^Hruek^ 
by  some  purely  brain-delineation  ?  Did 
Sir  John  Falstaff  never  sit  and  swear 
with  you  at  your  drinking  bouts;  or 
what  do  you  think  of  a  poor  Burns  car- 

Zing  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  Faradim 
i»t  to  fortify  his  mind  and  stay  himself 
up  with  the  defiant  courage  of  Milton's 
Satan?  Aha  I  my  friend,  you  will  havs 
to  come  to  the  confession  that : — 

**  There  are  more  things  in  Hearen  and  larlh 
Then  are  dreamt  of  in  ytmr  philosophj  I* 

What  a  glorious  cloud  of  spiritnal  and 
intellectual  witnesses  have  we  all  around 
us  and  taking  up  their  home  with  us  I 
To  whom  we  refer  as  precedents  in 
every  action — with  whom,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  we  advise  every  course  of 
conduct,  and  from  whom  we  draw  ua- 
told  consolations  and  benefits. 

We  think  of  a  heroic  Patience-man— 
a  Prometheus  Yinctns — chained  to  the 
craggy  rock— enduring  the  gna wings  of 
the  vulture,  and  still  exclaiming: 

"  KpUeov  ydp  olfieu  r^e  htrpveiv  vH^ 
'ri  narfU  ^ifvai  Zrjvl  niarov  dyyeXw."^ 

or  of  his  parallel  Sampson  Agonisies; 
we  think  of : 

**  The  great  AehlUes  whom  we  knew,*  ^ 

of  Dantean  paradises  and  infernos  ^  of 
blundering  yet  sage  old  Don  Quixote; 


•  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  vn.,  rer.  40—1. 

X  Tennyson's  P( 


t  .fiachylus'  PranutK^m  VineUnt,   9M. 
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of  the  hurying  words  of  Shakespeare's 
metropolitan  bnda ;  we  go  on  adventores 
with  Tom  Jones,  or  dwell  in  desert 
tales  with  Bobinson  Crosoe ;  we  philoso- 
phise with  Moses  (Viear  of  Wakefield) 
and  ezclaim  **  Prodigious  P'  with  Domi- 
nie Sampson;  we  mose  with  Manfred  or 
we  cnrse  withMephistopheles.  And  so  it 
is  thronghont  every  province  of  hnman 
action — we  are  never  without  onr  eom- 
poffnont  de  voyage.  They  hover  around 
OS  or  dweU  with  us,  and  perhaps  there 
oould  be  no  more  noble  tribute  paid  to 
the  glory  and  veritability  of  suoh  genius- 
oreations. 

Saoh  and  so  vast  is  the  scope  of  novel- 
oomposition  taking  in  the  Unseen  and 
the  Eternal  as  well  as  the  Temporal ; 
embradng  at  once  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Their  name 
ia  Legion — ^numbered  by  the  million — 
whUe  thousands  of  Ann  street  presses  teem 
with  untold  quantities  more— diurnally. 
Of  every  possible  species — and  of  every 
gnde  of  merit — ^from  a  ^^  Pirate's  Re- 
venge" or  an  "Alamance"  (which  may 
be  tflJLen  as  minimum)  up  to  a  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  or  a  "  WUhehnMeister"  (which  ap- 
proach to  the  maximum)— a  dbtance  that 
yoa  and  I,  friend,  would  rather  not  tra- 
vel over.  So,  to  assist  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  a  few  ffreat  general 
divisions,  under  which  aU  Romance- 
productions  may  be  included. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  terms 
"Novel"  and  "Romance,"  thoush  often 
confounded — ^are,  in  a  general  siffnifi** 
cation,  analogous  to  the  philosophico- 
metaphysical  divisions,  "Imagination" 
and  "Fancy."  "The  fancy,"  says 
Ooleridge  in  his  Biograpkia  Literama^ 
"the  &ncy  combines,  the  ima^nation 
creates."  Now  this,  though  perhaps 
not  a  rigidly  philosophical  distinction, 
is  yet  capital  as  a  general  definition. 
Patting  them  side  by  side,  then,  we 
have  Fancy — ^Romance;  Imagination — 
Novel;  that  is,  the  term  Romance  is 
indicative  of  a  eoinbinatUm  of  wonderful 
deeds  and  darings ;  outreisms  and  bizar- 
reries;  while  novel  (not  the  name — 
for  that  is  senseless  in  such  an  appli- 
cation— but  the  thing)  carries  the  idea 
of  an  Art-creation ;  not  an  accretion  of 
circumstances  and  particulars  from  with- 
out, but  an  inly  production  of  the  mind 
in  its  highest  imagining  or  poetic  moods. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  insi- 
nuated that  they  are  not  found  in  con- 
stant affiliation— as  are  all  the  mental 
tendencies — ^yet  the  preponderance  of 
the  faculty  will  run  in  the  direction 

Tw-  rv. — ^26 


above  indicated.  And  more  particularly 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  NtneU  since  tiie 
rise  of  our  present  new  and  better  school 
of  imaginative  writers,  who  have  eleva- 
ted this  species  of  composition  to  its 
true  dignity — and  regarding  whidi 
school,  we  have  a  few  words  to  remark 
by  and  by.  But,  in  the  mean  time  to 
our  divisions. 

I.  The  purely  .fioiTuintic.'  1.  The4P^- 
logue — ^the  didactic ;  2.  ExiranaganMae  ; 
8.  Romance  Sentimental : 

II.  Th^ Novel  proper:  4.  Hittorie<hD^ 
eeriptive;  5.  Novels  Analytuy^of  Men 
and  Manners;  6.  Novels  Idealistic. 
Besides  whidi  classes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  include  'NoYels— Philosophical — 
Political^  Religious — Eclectic. 

The  first  three  divisions,  namely,  the 
Apologue,  Extravaganza,  and  Sentimen- 
tal productions,  have  relation  to  the  dasa 
we  call  JSomanees;  the  last  three,  and 
the  minor  subdivisions,  are  what  we  may 
#Fith  propriety  name  Novels^  taking  that 
term  as  indicating  imaginative  in  oppo- 
sition to  fanciful  works.  And,  whether 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  we  find  that 
we  have,  with  considerable  correctness, 
given  them  place  in  the  order  of  their 
development  in  actual  literature.  For  it 
is  a  fact  that  tales,  having  their  founda- 
tion in  the  fancy,  ever  precede  the  noble 
fiights  of  imagination.  Even  as  in  ^e 
individual,  the  fancy  precedes,  in  relation 
of  time,  the  imagination ;  so  in  the  ado- 
lescence of  a  national  literature,  we  have 
the  grotesque  and  the  arabesque  before 
the  lofty  idealistic. 

The  first  division,  the  Apologue^  is  one 
of  the  earliest  developments  in  all  litera- 
ture. For  the  order  of  progression  seems 
to  be  thus: — ^The  madrigal — the  primal 
form — ^merges  into  fable  or  allegory,  and 
this  continues  until  a  higher  type  takes 
its  place.  And  here  again  the  circum- 
stance in  literature  finds  its  analogue  in 
life,  for  at  no  time  are  persons  so  didac- 
Uo  as  in  youth,  'except  when  a  garrulous 
senility  has  brought  back  a  second  child- 
hood. This  fact  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
European  literature.  There  was  first  the 
troubadour  and  chivalrio  period,  when 
all  was  song.  When  "believers."  says 
Tieck,  "  sang  of  faith ;  lovers  of  love ; 
knights  described  knightly  actions  and 
batties;  and  loving,  believing  knights 
were  their  chief  audience."  But  the  age 
of  chivalry  passed  away,  the  world  awoke 
to  the  sternness  and  the  reality,  the  mys- 
tery and  the  majesty  of  life,  and  they 
asked  to  be  taught  And  so  arose  thar 
Fable,  the  Allegory,  the  Apologue. 
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Of  this  oIass  of  writing,  no  finer  type 
oonld  be  desired  than  t£at  marvellooa 
Gtita  Bomanorumy  or  that  exquisite 
German,  Reinecke  der  Fuche^  Beynard 
the  Fox.  This  form  of  writing  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  desirable  one,  and 
is  always  indicative  of  a  transition  state 
in  literature. 

The  second  division  is  that  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  Bttra/oa- 
gcmsas.  Under  which  we  may  inclade 
not  only  those  jeux  d'esprit — ^the  innu- 
merable ^^wyoffss  imaginaires^^  of  former 
times—exemplified  lately  in  another  fidd, 
that  of  astronomy,  by  Lockers  **Moon 
Hoax,"  and  the  ''  Hans  PhaaU"  of  Edoar 
A.  Poe,  bat  also  the  Msarreries  of  ^us. 
Raddiffe,  Eotzebne,  and  numerous  other 
German  and  French  writers—  those  ter- 
rifioo-ghostly,  blood-and-tbunder  books, 
as  weu  as  the  stories  of  exploit  and  ad- 
venture, e.g.y  Oaptain  Marryatt^s  tales; 
and  also  productions  which  owe  their 
effect  to  the  illustration  of  jE7ra«£^Zj(?l^ 
such  as  "  Charles  O'Malley"  and  "  Harry 
Lorrequer,"  "  Valentine  Vox"  and  "  Stan- 
ley Thorn."  As  a  political  extrava- 
^fuiza,  the  '*'  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
IS  undoubtedly  the  most  capital  thing 
extant. 

Of  the  third  division,  we  need  fortu- 
nately say  but  little,  as  they  are  so  per- 
fectly familiar  to  every  one,  as  to  require 
no  illustration.  They  are  usually  well 
seasoned  with  ^'  molasses,"  and  generally 
conclude  with  the  moral — ''''And  thev 
Ufted  happily  all  the  rest  qf  their  daysr 
They  are  still  the  bane  of  our  literatureu 
and  are  t)ie  chafif  among  which  are  foana 
a  few  golden-grained  products  of  true 
genius. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
sentimental  works,  or  rather  (for  that 
term  is  abused  in  its  present  application) 
works  of  sentiment,  or  Hf  the  term  be 
•  endurable)  testhetical  productions,  which 
have  their  foundation  in  heart-feelings, 
and  make  their  thesis  the  emotional. 
These  are  some  of  the  quiet  home  books 
of  Grace  Aguilar,  Mrs.  Eirkland,  Eliza- 
beth Oakes  Smith,  and  (to  be  brief)  Ike 
Marvel,  as  seen  in  his  '*  Dream-Life" 
.  and  ^^  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor ;"  while  of 
the  sentimental,  in  its  boldest  and  most 
.analytical  point  of  view,  Rousseau  and 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  taken  as  the  most  excellent  repre- 
sentatives. 

Division  /bur  brings  us  to  the  most 
prolific  and  popular  type  of  novels — ^the 
Historioo-Descriptive.  Under  this  head 
there  is  snoh  a  multiplicity  of  writers, 


that  the  enumeration  of  any  other  than 
typal  representatives  is  out  of  the  qnee- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  this  class,  in  both  its 
departments,  stands,  without  doubt,  Box 
Walter  Scott.  He  has  harried  not  only 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  Scottish  life 
and  manners,  but  has  rummaged  almost 
every  salient  point  of  histoir  for  mate- 
rial If  Scott,  and  Professor  Wils<»i,  and 
Mrs.  Ferrier  be  the  illustrators  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,  in  their  great  na- 
tional peculiarities,  assuredly  so  may 
Mrs.  Hall  be  oonsidered  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish,  in  the  home-life  of  that  people, 
while  Charles  Lever  diq>IayB  its  more 
farcical  phases.  The  English  '^  Upper 
Ten"  find  at  once  a  satirist  and  an  ex- 
ponent in  Hook  and  Thackeray,  while 
^*  John  Bull"  never  had  a  more  jolly  ap- 
predator,  or  more  faithful  chronicler, 
than  Dickens;  the  salient  and  spirited 
soul  of  Parisian  life  is  not  so  salient  as 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  a  Balzac,  nor  so 
spirited  as  not  to  be  seized  by  a  Paul  de 
]^ock ;  German  life  has  its  thousand  ex- 
positors ;  Italy  its  futhful  Manzoni,  and 
its  eloquent  Madame  de  Stafil;  while 
Nordiem  Europe  is  familiar  to  ua  as 
household  scenes  through  the  felidtous 
sketches  of  Miss  Bremer ;  and  the  East, 
in  lUl  its  grandeur  and  gorgeonsness,  is 
ours  through  the  pages  of  Anastasins  and 
EOthen. 

America  has  no  national  novel,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  American  society.  Particular 
portions,  indeed,  and  particular  sides 
thereof  have  found  inten>i^ter8.  West- 
em  and  Indian  life  has  a  Cooper;  South- 
ern, a  Kennedy;  and  New  Endand,  a 
Hawtiiome  and  a  Sedgwick;  but  her 
*4dea"  has  never  yet  been  embodied — 
her  pulse,  the  state  of  it,  has  never  yet 
been  recorded ;  for  the  reason  that  arte- 
rial circulation  has  hardly  yet  com- 
menced; her  *' mission"  has  not  quite 
ffot  itself  evolved;  and  the  American 
Novel,  like  her  ^^  Coming  Man,'^  is  only 
a-"  coming." 

In  a  far  higher  than  a  historico-des- 
oripti ve  sense  are  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Rousseau  and  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
Hawthome  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Richter  and 
Goethe ;  novelists,  as  recorders,  not  of 
phases  of  society  and  national  character- 
istics, merely,  but  of  (6)  men  and  mamr 
ners;  as  students  of  elemental  human 
nature;  and  observers  and  reporters  of 
this  great  life-drama.  This  it  is  that 
brings  them  into  rapport  with  Shakes- 
peare and  the  heart  of  universal  life; 
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this  IB  their  crown  of  glory— every  one 
of  them;  and  that  which  will  not  al- 
low them  to  perish,  like  the  ephemeral 
prodnctioDS  pf  romance,  bat  give  them  a 
lastiDg  interest:  an  interest  co-eztensive 
with  t^at  human  natnre  which  they  de^ 
pict^  and  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of 
classics. 

Closely  allied  with  the  former  division 
are  those  works  that  have  for  their  ob- 
ject a  pnrdy  idealistic  aim— which  are 
not  so  much  analyses  of  human  nature 
as  art-^roducta— with  a  tendency  purely 
froivrucof— creative;  having  the  subjec- 
tive as  their  basis,  and^  as  thesis,  the 
development  of  a  sutgective  state  in  its 
connection  with  objective  realities.  These 
have  their  value  in  the  involution  of  t^e 
mystic— ^nwruc^f— in  the  sense  of  the 
Hchl^gels.  In  regard  to  which  produc- 
tions, says  Foe :  ^*  With  each  note  of  the 
lyre  is  heard  a  ghostly,  and  not  always  a 
distinct,  but  an  august  and  soul-exalting 
echo.  In  every  glimpse  of  beauty  pre- 
sented, we  catch,  through  long  and  wild 
yistas,  dim  and  bewildering  visions  of  a 
far  more  etherial  beauty  beyond,  A 
Naiad  voice  addresses  job  ft'om  belote. 
The  notes  of  the  air  of  the  song  tremble 
with  the  according  tones  of  the  accom- 
paniment." 

This  form  is  to  be  found  in  full  perfec- 
tion in  the  exquisite  imaging  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  in  the  etherial  ^^  Undine" 
of  Do  la  Motte  Fouqu6 — analogous,  in  a 
different  form,  to  that  magnificent  tragic 
embodiment  of  JSschylus,  ^^  Prometheus 
Vinctus,"  or  the  '^  Oomus  "  of  Milton,  or 
Coleridge's  '^  Ohristabel,"  or  Shelley's 
*' Alastor."  Poe,  too,  has  given  us  some 
curious  specimens  of  ideal  fantasying; 
and,  like  that  of  Paganinl,  it  is  fantasy- 
ing on  one  string.  No  one  could  better 
push  to  its  utmost  a  hoping  or  a  dread- 
ing, or  a  vague  longing,  or  a  tendency  of 
the  mind  or  of  the  emotions,  or  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  character.  Witness  his 
**Gold  Bug,"  or  "Legeia,"  or  the  "Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher." 

The  characteristic  and  the  glory  of  the 
new  school  of  novelists  is,  without  doubt, 
its  vigor  and  earnest  veracity.  As  we 
before  observed,  a  quarter  of  a  c^tury 
has  had  the  effect  of  completely  revolu- 
tionizing this  department  of  literature. 
By  some  this  happy  movement  is  refer- 
r^  to  the  influence  of  one  writer,  and 
by  others  to  another.  Some  say  Qod- 
win's  "Caleb  Williams"  led  the  way; 
others  make  Fielding  its  great  proto- 
type ;  and  so  on.    But  the  true  secret  of 


the  new  impulse  is  with  greater  proba- 
bility  to  be  sought  for  in  the  more  pn>- 
fonndl  V  earnest  spirit  of  the  age.  We  note, 
amid  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  this 
era,  the  primal  movement  towards  a 
radically  stronger  and  nobler  theorem  of 
life  and  literature  in  all  their  departments 
—of  a  deeper   theosophy  and  a  more 
transcendent  philosophy.    The  world's 
"  Idea"  now  is  the  tnie.    This  idea  it  is 
that  is  leading  us  back  to  the  search 
after  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  all 
the  problems  that  affect  human  existence 
and  its  concerns;  that  makes  physical 
science  the  offspring  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  that  has  turned  criticism  upside 
down;  that  has  given  us  an  Emerson 
and  a  Carlyle— a  Schiller  and  a  Gh>ethe; 
and   that  has  swept   away  the  "old 
drowsy  shop"  of  Aristotelian  logic  and 
ontology,  and  erected— or,  at  least,  laid 
the  foundation— of  that  splendid  fabric, 
of  which  some  of  the  master-builders  are 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  tJie  Schlegels, 
and  Novalis,  and  Jean  Paul  Biohter. 
And  this  idea  has  at  last  taken  possession 
of  the.  field  of  imaginative  writing— of 
novels;  and  is  leading  us  back  to  the 
ultimate  principles  of  the  art,  which  are 
truth  itself,  to  the  investigation  of  the 
true,  with  reference  to  society  and  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  ideals.    It  is  giv- 
ing us,  instead   of  the   puling   senti- 
mentality of  those  eternal  love-develop- 
ments, true  home-sentiments  and  honest 
heart-feelings ;  instead  of  solemn  pedan- 
try, true  knowledge-— all  understood  and 
clearly  elaborated ;  instead  of  a  conglo- 
meration of  fantastic  bizarreries,  fit  only 
to  bamboozle  one,  and  cause  him  to 
wonder  where  he  is  straying,  presenting 
us  with  high  ideals  of  life,  and  pointing 
out  to  us  the  heroism  of  doing  and 
daring.    We  will  not  take  hyperism-r- 
we  demand  honesty.    And  hence  our 
love  for  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
Mme.  de  Stafil,  and  Manzoni,  and  De  Foe, 
and  Goldsmith,  and  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  Eingsiey,  and  Hawthorne,  and 
Cooped,  and  Mrs.  Stowe.    Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Eingsiey,  and  Qoldsmith, 
are  universaliy  satisfactory,  just  because 
they  are  fEuthfnl  to  life  throughout  its 
various  phases;  De  Foe  and  Cooper  and 
Manzoni  we  glory  in  on  account  of  their 
minutiffi  and  likeness  of  detail — ^in  the 
forest  or  on  the  sea  they  never  fail  us ; 
Tieck  and  Hawthorne  and  Simms  are 
artistic   to  a  fanlt;   while   with    Miss 
Bremer  and    Hans  Andersen,  we  are 
delighted  on  account  of  the  quietude  and 
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nnwarped  simplicity  of  their  depiction 
of  still  life. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  of  novels. 
Their  mission,  we  think,  is  palpable 
enough.  We  spoke,  in  the  introdootion, 
of  every  desire  and  proclivity  of  the 
mind  being  the  prediction  of  its  satisfac- 
tion in  literature.  Novels  (we  think  it 
will,  by  this  time,  be  understood  vihat 
class  we  mean)  are  the  filling  up  and  the 
satisfying  of  that  in  the  soul  which 
otherwise  would  be  blank  and  vacant 

And  peculiarly  are  they  the  product 
of  this  nineteenth  era  when  tnere  is 
such  a  fecundity  and  such  an  overflowing 
of  mental  and  psychal  life.  They  are 
one  of  the  "features"  of  our  age.  We 
know  not  what  we  should  do  without 
them.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  class  of 
writers  who,  if  they  did  not  develop  in 
this  way,  would  find  no  other  mode  of 
utterance  whatever.  How  could  Kings- 
ley  have  written  except  through  "Alton 
Locke"  and  "Yeast?"  What  vehicle 
eould  Dickens  have  found  for  the  com- 
munication of  Juat  his  class  of  ideas  but 
that  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  of  "  David 
Oopperfield,"  or  pf  "Hard  Times?" 
How  eould  Thackeray  have  given  us  his 
pictures-  of  society,  but  through  the 
camera  obseura  of  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
"Pendennis,"  and  "The  Newoomes?" 

But  still  they  (novels)  are  not  the 
whole  of  literature.  Assuredly  not!  no 
more  than  sauce  piquante  makes  a  din- 
ner, or  the  hours  we  spend  in  jocularity 
and  abandon  a  life.  They  are  didactic ; 
but  it  is  philosophy  wearing  a  smiling 
face,  and  holding  out  a  winning  invita- 
tion. They  are  the  Utile  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  the  J)ulce.  And  in  this  dulcet 
manner,  they  touch  human  consciousness 


at  every  possible  point  They  have  al 
ready  absorbed  every  field  of  interest 
•  As  pictures  of  life,  and  as  developments 
of  the  passions,  tliey  have  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  drama;  while  every  sub- 
ject of  interest,  every  principle  of  sci- 
ence, of  art,  of  politics,  of  religion,  finds 
a  graoefal  appreciater  and  interpreter 
through  the  popular  novel. 

So  that,  do  you  wish  to  instruct,  to 
convince,  to  please?  Write  a  novell 
Have  you  a  system  of  religion  or  politics 
or  manners  or  social  life  to  inculcate  t 
Write  a  novell  Would  you  have  the 
"  world  "  split  its  sides  with  laughter,  or 
set  all  the  damsels  in  the  land  a-breaking 
their  hearts?  Write  a  novell  Would 
you  lay  bare  the  secret  workings  of  yoar 
own  heart,  or  have  yon  a  fnend  to  whom 
you  would  render  that  oflSce?  Write  a 
novell  Have  you  "fallen  out" — got 
into  a  oonsquabulation  with  your  wife 
(as  an  English  baronet,  a  fiunous  no- 
velist, did),  and  are  you  fain  to  give  her 
a  public  castigation  (as  the  English  ba- 
ronet desired)?  Write  a  novell  (The 
English  baronet  did  so.)  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  any  wife  feel  like 
Oaudleising  and  retaliating  on  her  bos- 
band?  Again  we  say,  write  a  novel! 
(Bv  the  way,  the  baronet-novelisVs  lady 
did  so,  also.)  Have  you  any  tit-bits 
of  wit  or  humor — any  morceauz  of  fun 
or  frolic — any  "insight"  into  art  or  es- 
thetics ?  Why,  write  a  novel !  Do  yon 
wish  to  create  a  sensation?  Write  a 
novel  I  And,  lastly,  not  least,  but  lofti- 
est, would  you  make  (magnum  et  vene- 
rabile  nomeni) — would  you  make  mo- 
ney? Then,  in  Pluto's  and  Mammon's 
name !  write  a  novel  I 
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A    DAY    ON    THE    DANUBE. 


rwas  a  cold,  drizzly  and  desolate  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  rapped  ont  of  the 
comfortable  bed  of  tlie  Stadt  London^  in 
Vienna,  to  take  the  omnibna  for  Nnss- 
doii^  four  milee  from  the  city,  where  the 
Dannbian  Bteamers  lie.  In  any  other 
place,  I  flhoald  have  been  disposed  to 
keep  to  the  sheets;  bnt  I  had  got  so  ont 
of  patience  with  the  little  annoyances  of 
the  Aa<«trian  despotism,  that  I  was  will- 
ing to  leave  it  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
day  before,  they  had  kept  me  waiting  a 
ooaple  of  hoars,  at  the  nolice-offioe,  to 
get  my  passport  returned,  along  with  a 
pasiineh&in  or  permission  to  depart, 
which  everybody  mast  have  before  he  ' 
oaa  quit.  Thus,  your  oal-going,  as  well 
as  your  in -coming,  is  noted  by  the  police, 
and  one  feels  as  if  his  every  step  became 
the  sabjeot  of  a  written  description.  It 
wonld  nave  been  wiser,  perhaps,  to  re- 
main ;  for  I  had  not  half  seen  the  city, 
and  two  dozen  maseums,  with  fifty  or 
more  pictare-^eries,  were  lost  to  my 
admiration,  fiat  one  does  get  so  weary 
of  parading  these  long  halls  to  look  at 
paintings  and  cariosities  which  he  can- 
not recall  five  minates  after  they  are  oat 
of  sight  I 

The  steamboat  we  found  fast  filling  up 
with  pamengers,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pletely ftdl,  a  company  of  soldiers  march- 
ed on  board,  to  be  transferred  to  some 
place  up  the  river.  Poor  fellows  1  they 
were  a  sorry-looking  set,  and  I  could  not 
help  pitying  them  as  they  took  leave  of 
their  finends  and  companions,  chiefly 
women,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  who  had  saved  a 
kreutzer  or  two,  to  pay  the  expense,  car- 
ried their  damsels  with  them,  and  in 
that  way  managed  to  spread  the  leave- 
taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  the  next  night.  Some  sat  in  the 
shelter  of  the  smoke-pipe,  and  ate  black 
bread  and  drank  wine,  with  a  kind  of 
forced  and  tragical  mirth;  others  laid 
down  in  the  barrels  and  boxes  with  their 
cloaks  drawn  snugly  over  them  and  their 
inamoratas ;  and  several  couples  paraded 
the  front  deck,  arm  in  arm,  or  closely 
embraced,  while  their  lips,  ever  and'anon, 
came  together  with  a  smack  that  had 
the  whole  heart  in  it.  Later  in  the  day, 
and  as  the  evening  drew  on,  I  saw  one 
pair,  leaning  against  the  wheelhouse,  in 
the  tenderest  hug.  with  lip  to  lip,  and 
they  maintained  their  position  for  seve- 
ral hours,  till  I  went  to  bed  at  least,  or, 


for  aught  I  know,  till  the  next  morning. 
It  should  be  added,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
that  these  women  were  not  of  a  beauty 
or  charm  of  personal  appearance  to  ren- 
der these  proceedings  at  all  aggravating 
to  the  spectator,  even  though  far  from 
home. 

For  some  miles,  after  leaving  Nuss- 
dor^  the  Danube  is  without  interest;  for 
the  shores  are  flat,  and  that  morning 
such  objects  as  there  miglit  else  have 
been  to  see,  were  (^uite  enveloped  in 
mist.  Yet  an  enthusiastic  old  Austrian, 
with  grey  beard  and  grey  moustache, 
who  had  taken  a  likins  to  me,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  because  I  shared  a  glass 
of  his  detestable  Austrian  wine  without 
making  a  wtt  face,  went  into  raptures 
over  a  fine  old  castle,  ^hich  he  called 
Greifenstein,  and  which  he  said  was  so 
named  because  a  griffen  had  left  the  im- 

frint  of  its  claws  upon  the  hard  rock, 
[e  farther  assured  me  that  it  was  highly 
interesting,  because  my  countryman, 
Richard  Oosur  de  Lion,  had  once  been 
imprisoned  within  its  walls.  But  his 
good  opinion  of  me  was  evidently  chill- 
ed, when  I  replied,  firstly,  that  I  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  a  countryman  of  the 
aforesaid  Richard ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
doubtftd  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
prison  there ;  and,  thirdly,  that  I  could 
not  see  the  first  stone  of  the  castle,  on 
account  of  the  rain.  It  wonld  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  share  in  his  raptures 
than  in  his  wine;  but  how  could  I,  under 
tlie  circumstances?  As  a  compensation, 
however,  when  he  had  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther, I  did  contrive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
half-finished,  and,  therefore,  half-ruined 
old  Augustine  monastery,  named  Klos- 
terneuberg,  and  I  admired  it  accordingly; 
dim  and  shadowy  as  it  seemed  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  this  was  not  enough  for  my 
friend,  who  also  insisted  that  I  should 
believe  in  a  wonderful  mirade  perpe- 
trated there,  some  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Margravine  Agnes,  it  appears, 
desired  to  build  a  holy  house  in  these 
regions  somewhere,  but  could  not  tell 
precisely  where,  when  a  sudden  wind 
carried  off  her  veil,  and  took  it  to  parts 
unknown.  Nine  years  afterwards,  her 
husband,  hunting  in  the  forest,  discover- 
ed the  identical  veil,  hangpng  to  an  elder 
bush,  sound  and  whole  as  the  day  it  was 
lost,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tex- 
ture, and  that  fact  was  regarded  as  a  sure 
indication  of  the  will  of  heaven,  as  to 
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the  spot  on  which  the  monastery  should 
be  built.  It  was,  therefore,  erected,  or 
rather  partly  erected,  there,  and  we  ad- 
mired what  was  left  of  it  through  the 
mist. 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  Elems, 
"famous  for  its  mustard  and  gun- 
powder," said  my  Austrian  cicerone, 
that  the  clouds  broke  away,  giving  him 
a  chance  to  add,  *^  and  yonder  is  Stein, 
with  its  fine  old  churches,  though  they 
are  now  turned  into  salt  magazines."  I 
was  glad  to  see  it  clear,  for  the  river 
here  dra^s  the  great  rocky  hills  to  its 
banks,  producing  a  succession  of  the 
boldest  and  most  picturesque  views  in 
the  world. .  I  had  nothing  to  do  for 
hours  but  utter  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight  at  the  various  scenes  which 
opened  upon  us.  For  miles  upon  miles, 
the  lofty  crags,  each  crowned  with  some 
broken  castle  or  convent,  rise  almost 
directly  out  of  the  water,  which  frets 
and  dashes  around  their  bases,  as  if  it 
desired  to  shake  them  down  into  its 
angry  tide.  Quaint  little  villages  nestle 
in  the  valleys  between  them,  or  seem  as 
if  striving  to  climb  the  rough  slopes, 
while  here  and  there  patches  of  vineyard 
straggle  along  the  natural  terraces,  or 
clasp  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  At  one 
place,  great  fissures  had  been  cut,  appa- 
rently by  descending  streams,  in  the 
granite,  which  bristled  above  in  a  hun- 
dred sharp  pinnacles,  or  stretched^  away, 
like  a  battlemented  wall,  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  dark  nr  woods  in 
which  they  were  lost.  "How  wild, 
how  grand,"  said  I,  to  the  infinite  de- 
light of  a  group  of  natives,  who  had 
gathered  about  me  as  if  on  purpose  to 
see  what  effect  the  scenery  would  have 
upon  a  foreigner.  "Ah  Grott,  yes,"  they 
replied  in  chorus ;  "  and  see,  oh  heavens, 
there  is  old  DtLrrenstein  I" 

This  DOrrenstein,  or  Hardstone,  as  we 
should  say,  is  an  immense  donjon  keep, 
the  remains  of  a  castle,  perched  on  Uie 
summit  of  a  hiffh  ridge  of  rock,  and  well 
defended  by  solid  masses  of  masonry,  but 
without  a  tree  or  shrub  near  it,  which 
gives  it  a  look  of  stern  desolation.  "  A 
msgestic  ruin,"  remarked  a  German  stu- 
dent at  my  elbow, "  and  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  it  was  beneath  that  window 
there  to  the  right,  that  Blondel,  the 
fiftvorite  minstrel,  played  to  Richard 
OoBur  de  Lion,  during  his  imprison- 
ment." 

"Ah!"  said  I;  "my  impression  was, 
that  the  Dttrrenstein  where  Kichard  is 
eaid  to  have  been  imprisoned,  was  a 


castle  of  that  name  on  the  frontier  of 
Stvria,  n^ar  the  old  town  of  Freisach, 
where  he  was  arrested." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  resumed ;  "  it  is  all  A 
mistake;  the  old  chroniclers  make  it 
dear  that  he  was  imprisoned  at  Tjm- 
stein,  which  is  the  ancient  spelling  of 
DtLrrenstein,  and  this  is  the  place." 

But  as  we  approached  another  ruin, 
the  castle  of  Spitz,  our  conversation  was 
broken  ofif  by  this  new  obieot  of  remark. 
It  was  not  so  massive  as  the  last,  thoa^ 
equally  impressive,  because  it  leads  the 
way  to  a  kind  of  palisade,  which  extends 
along  both  sides  of  the  river,  over- 
looking the  other  rooks,  and  is  fitly 
named  the  DeviPs  Wall.  At  the  other 
end  of  it  is  the  castle  of  Aggstein,  sitting 
on  the  top  of  ^  conical  crag^  while  the 
village  of  Klein- Ajsgbach  lies  oroaching 
at  the  foot,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  watched 
by  a  grim  and  bearded  giant.  A  circuit- 
ous path,  numerously  guarded  by  bridges 
and  gates,  winds  up  the  several  decli- 
vities from  the  town  to  the  ruin.  How 
the  poor  people  of  the  vaUey  ever  dis- 
lodged the  reckless  old  robbers  who  onoe 
inhabited  the  heights,  is  a  wonder ;  and 
they  never  did  so  honestly;  but,  as  the 
tradition  goes,  tliev  onlv  captured  them 
at  last  by  stealtn.  A  fleJlow  named 
Schreokenwald,  a  veritable  terror  of  the 
woods  and  consummate  marauder,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  posc^essors  of  the 
castle,  in  the  good  old  knightly  times; 
and  when  he  died,  he  left  it  to  a  wor- 
thy follower,  named  Hadmar,  whose  fel- 
lows were  called  the  "Hounds."  He 
robbed  at  wiU,  and  whenever  his 
enemies  banded  together  and  came  to 
take  him,  he  rolled  huge  stones  down 
upon  their  heads,  until  they  were  sU 
killed,  or  if  any  of  them  chanced  to 
remain  alive,  he  plnuffed  them  after- 
wards headlong  through  a  certain  trap- 
door, seven  hundred  feet  down,  to  his 
"bed  of  roses,"  as  the  old  joker  face- 
tiously termed  the  stony  debris  below. 
But  once  upon  a  time  a  merchant  Rudi- 
ger  set  a  bait  for  him  which  tdok.  He 
despatched  a  vessel,  apparenUy  laden 
with  rich  goods,  past  the  stronghold  of 
the  peremptory  knight,  and  no  sooner 
was  1^  seen,  than  the  alarm-trumpets 
were*  blown,  and  Hadmar  and  his 
Hounds  rushed  down  upon  the  prey. 
But  the  bark^  alas  for  them  I  carried,  like 
the  Trojan  horse,  thirty  or  forty  lusty 
fighters  in  its  belly,  who  seized,  the 
invaders  before  they  were  aware,  and 
sent  them  to  "kingdom  come." 

This  story  I  transUted  oat  of  the 
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ffuide-book  to  a  p1easant-]iK>king  young 
German  lady,  who  was  sketching  from 
the  main^eck,  when  she  added,  **  Excel- 
lent I  bat  the  place  has  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  in  history,  and 
especially  interesting  to  yon  as  an  £n- 
l^ishman.  It  was  here  that  Richard 
Cosor  de  lion  was  imprisoned,  on  his  re- 
torn  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  his 
favorite  page,  Blonde!,  performed  the 
sweet  air  by  which  he  was  recognized.'* 

Ko  donbt  that  yonng  lady  thought  me 
▼erv  rude,  for  I  coold  not  help  laughing 
in  her  fapoe ;  and  my  imported  German, 
unfortunately,  was  not  courteous  enough 
to  explain  clearly  the  grounds  of  my 
merriment.  But  I  told  her.  as  well  as  I 
oould,  that  I  had  already  tnat  morning 
seen  three*  of  Richard^s  prisons,  while 
my  red-covered  hand-book  insisted  that 
it  was  at  a  fourth  place,  called  Trifell, 
tiiat  the  &mous  serenade  of  Blondel 
came  off.  *'0r,*'  I  continued,  not  to 
crush  her  SQasion  entirely,  ^^he  might 
have  been  imprisoned  in  a  dozen  places, 
at  different  times,  like  my  excellent 
friend,  Harro-Harring,  whose  virtuous 
political  sentiments  have  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  every  Jail  in  Earope,  while 
ne  is  also  obliged  to  keep  a  pocket-map 
of  the  various  districts  and  towns  from 
which  his  ardent  patriotism  has  caused 
him  to  be  banished." 

^^Ahl"  she  exclaimed,  smiling,  '^have 
you  seen  Harro?  he  is  a  noble  man ;  how 
could  he  write  such  an  abusive  ode  about 
our  good  Qofilhe?" 

But  the  convent  and  ruined  castle  of 
SohOnbtlhel,  the  magnificent  palace-like 
convent  of  Molk,  the  battlemented  tow- 
ers of  Weideneck,  planted  on  the  bare 
granite,  the  old  town  of  Great  Pechlam, 
which*  we  rapidly  passed,  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  discussion  of  Harring, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  my  amia- 
ble young  companion  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  series  %f  recitations,  from  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Lied,  descriptive  of  the  ride  of 
der  guU  EUdiger^  when  he  and  his  gal- 
lant train  brought  the  fair  bride  of  Etzel 
gLttila)  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
anube,  from  Passau  to  Vienna.  The 
rude,  homely  old  German  strains  rolled 
from  her  tongue  with  a  sweetness  that  I 
had  never  before  i^ced  in  them,  and  I 
was  almost  persuaded  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man enthusiasm  which  raises  the  poem 
to  a  level  wit)!  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
What  she  repeated  to  me  was  the  part 
which  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  caval- 
cade at  Becklarea  (the  modem  Pechlarn), 


and  their  reception  by  the  wife  of  Rtldi- 
ger. 


>«Di« 


Die  Boff  n  BaoliUrwi  dto  wur  aofgethMi, 

Da  ritten  ein  di«  Qitta,  dto  man  rUk  g«ra«  Mh, 

li  htov  <Ur  Wkth,  (tor  edto,  gniM  CtomMh  IhiMo 


Die  Bfldlfferee  Tochter  mit  ihrem  Ckslnde  ging 
Das  Bie  dto  edto  K6nlffeD  Tid  minni^toh  empflny, 
Da  war  anoh  Hire  Matter,  dee  Markgraren  Weib, 
Mit  liebe  war  t<niQMel  maneber  ( 


Bto  liMston  etoh  bel  dea  Hladen,  and  gingeB  io- 


In  einem  Patoet,  etoen  fTBMen,  der  war  ftol  woM 

gethan. 
Da  dto  Donaae  danmtor  hln  fleet 
fito  eaasea  an  dea  LOf  ton  and  batten  Kmiweaie 

groea.** 

It  was  quite  Inspiring  to  hear  the 
Niebelungen  repeated,  by  pretty  Upe. 
amids  the  very  scenes  to  which  its  old 
epic  incidents  are  referred,  and  I  could 
have  listened  the  whole  afternoon,  but 
the  objects  of  emotion  follow  eadi  other 
BO  rapidly  on  the  I^nube,  that  one  has 
not  more  than  a  moment  to  spare  to  any 
one  of  them.  We  had  scarcely  left  Peck- 
lam  before  the  German  student,  .to  whom 
I  have  referred,  directed  our  attention  to 
the  little  village  of  Marback,  and  above 
it,  on  a  hill,  to  the  two  towers  of  the 
church  of  Maria  IMrl^  a  noted  pilgrim 
shrine.  This  church  was  built,  some  two 
centuries  since,  on  the  rite  of  a  saored 
old  oak,  ornamented  by  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  to  which  tiie  peasantry  were  ac- 
customed to  gather  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  an  abundant  harvest,  and  to  eat  a 
kind  of  religious  love-feast.  In  tiie 
course  of  time,  the  oak  decayed,  and  a 
countryman  was  about  to  out  it  down, 
but  he  cut  off  his  l€«  instead,  when  the 
image  began  to  speak  with  him,  chiding 
him  for  ms  sacrilegious  act,  but  healing 
his  wound,  at  the  same  time,  by  way  oF 
recompense.  Ever  since,  the  church  has 
been  the  goal  of  a  large  yearly  pilgrim- 
age— ^fifty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred, 
thousand  devotees  viriting  it  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  September.  *^  I 
have  seen,*'  said  tiie  student,  *'  thousands 
upon  thousands  assembled  on  the  hiU,  at 
one  time,  most  of  them  from  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  but  some  firom  Italy  and 
even  distant  France  and  Spain.  A  more 
imposing  riffht  cannot' be  imagined.  The 
varied  and  lively  costumes  of  the  differ- 
ent groups,  as  they  advance  in  proces- 
rion;  their  rade  encampments  in  the 
edges  of  the  wood,  where  women  are 
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bnay  in  preparing  meals;  iheriohyoioes 
of  the  peasants,  mingling  in  some  fine  me- 
lody (not  always  saored),  whioh  is  echo- 
ed back  from  the  olifb  and  precipices ; 
the  broad  river  in  the  foregronnd ;  the 
waving  oom-vaUeys  and  vineyards  be- 
tween, and  the  remote  snowy  ranges  of 
the  Stvrian  Alps—Dachstein,  Otscher, 
Sohneeberg — conspire  to  lend  a  singular 
enchantment  to  the  spectacle.  One 
loathes  the  superstition  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  it — he  pities  the  poor  oreatares 
who  have  wandered  so  &r  ttom  their 
homes  to  engage  in  a  froitless  and  de- 
basing rite — bat  still  one  jeidmires,  too, 
the  beantifol  aooomDanimentsI" 

Tmrning  to  me,  he  added,  *^Bat  yon 
have  something  similar  in  your  conntry, 
— in  the  Oamp  Meetings  of  yonr  Metho- 
dists, as  I  have  read  ? "  to  which  I  re- 
sponded, ^^  No,  these  gatherings  are  simple 
encampments  for  worship  in  the  woods, 
without  the  picturesque  dresses  and 
music,  without  the  poetry,  and  I  trust 
without  the  superstition, — thus  leaving 
out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  parts  of 
your  display." 

These  JraHfahrten^  or  pilgrimages 
are  common  ail  over  the  continent, — 
and  are  made  in  France,  to  the  shrines 
at  St.  Elbi,  Marseilles  and  Puy, — in  Spain, 
to  St.  James  of  Oompostella  (see  Southey  *s 
poems), — ^in  Switzerland,  to  our  Lady  of 
Einsedeln, — ^in  Styria,  to  Maria  Zell, — in 
Sphemia,  to  St.  John  of  Nepomuc,  and 
in  Ireland,  it  is  said,  to  Grow  Patric. 
Each  ^rine  has  some  romantic  legend 
connected  with  it,  and  is  the  means  of 
drawing  considerable  revenue  into  the 
church,  whUe  it  is  more  than  hinted  that 
the  most  astonishing  miracles  continue 
to  be  performed,  especially  when  some 
votive  offering  of  rare  value  is  laid  upon 
the  altar. 

*4t  would  be  dreadfblto  me,*Mnter- 
posed  the  hoary  Austrian  in  the  midst 
of  my  reflections,  'M»  be  compelled  to  live 
in  America,  where  life  must  be  so  dry, 
hard,  practical,  without  the  endearing 
remembrances  of  our  past,  or  the  deep, 
rich,  many-colored  experiences  of  our 
present,  where,  indeed,  yon  have  the 
iMirrenness  of  a  laborious  youth  without 
its  fresh  and  living  verdure  of  imagina- 
tion! Ah,  how  different,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  student,-  *'  in  our  Germany, 
whose  every  city,  building,  rock,  wood  and 
hill  is  venerable  with  the loreand  deposits 
of  antiquity  I  These  piles  of  stone,  beauti- 
ful even  in  their  rude  and  moss-grown 
dilapidation,  which  the  lightnings  of 
eentories    nave     toppled    down    and 


shivered,  point  us  back  to  the  g^oriea  of 
the  imperial  rule,  to  the  splendors  of 
chivalry,  to  epochs  of  mighty  develop- 
ments and  renowned  events,  to  charac- 
ters as  strouff  and  ragged  as  the  rocks 
thev  trod,  and  as  true  as  the  steel  they 
unsheathed  only  in  the  cause  of  woman 
and  God  I.  Kor  was  religion  then  a  super- 
stition, as  some  call  it,  but  an  ever-living 
sense  of  the  Invisible,  which  spread  the 
outward  memorials  of  his  existence 
everywhere,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
forest,  in  caves  and  grottoes,  in  the 
crowds  of  the  market  place,  along  high- 
ways and  bridges,  as  well  as  amid  the 
pomps  and  grandeurs  of  the  cathedraL 
It  is  easy  enough,  in  these  days,  to  make 
a  jest  and  amod^ery  of  the  pious  usages  of 
our  Others;  but  to  them  thev  were  a 
profound  and  earnest  life,  fhu  of  the 
sweetest  consolations  and  the  most  in- 
spiring hopes.  Those  legends  .of  monks 
and  devils,  those  simple  hynms,  those 
crudfixes  at  the  roadside,  those  images 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  on  trees  and  house- 
hold altars,  were  not  only  the  poetiy  of 
their  exiutence,  but  its  solid  food  and 
nutriment.  Nor  in  the  substitution  of 
trade,  politics,  travel  and  revolution,  for 
these  simple,  bat  hearty  religions  fidths, 
have  your  modem  people  gained  mnch 
either  for  the  soul  or  the  mind." 

This  speech,  which  seemed  to  be 
thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  the  stu- 
dent, was  immediately  taken  up,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  he  and  the  old 
man  were  in  hot  dispute  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  ancients  and 
modems,  the  catholics  and  protestants, 
faith  and  science.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
wholly  comprehended  it,*  but  the  stu- 
dent, I  believe,  contended  that  there  was 
more  poetry  in  tmth  than  in  error,  and 
that  the  most  unlimited  popular  freedom, 
both^  religious  and  political,  was  liot  in- 
consistent with  the  deepest  reverence 
or  the  holiest  emotions  of  love,  gratitude, 
faith  and  devotion.  • 

"The  time  will  come,  if  it  is  not 
already,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm, "  when  science  itself  will  make 
known  to  us  a  stmcture  of  society  of 
which  all  previous  conditions  of  society 
have  been  but  the  faintest  expectation  and 
prophecy ;  when  the  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  different  ages  and  na- 
tions of  the  past  ^all  be  revived  and 
combined  in  all  mankind;  when  the 
glorious  arts  of  Greece,  purified  and  ele- 
vated by  the  deen-toned  piety  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  airected  by  Uie  ener- 
getic action  of  America,  i^ail  be  a  com- 
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mon  possession ;  when  the  lowliest  man 
shall  lodge  more  sunptnoosly,  and  be 
snrroanded  by  more  appliaooes  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  enjoyment  than  the 
hanghtieet  nobility  now ;  and  when  the 
genius  of  our  race,  emancipated  from  the 
distractions  of  toil  and  necessity,  shall 
devote  its  entire  activities  to  the.  realiza- 
tion df  its  ideal  of  ezoellenoe  in  every 
sphere" — 

''  Ah !"  interrupted  the  Austrian,  '*  but 
that  will  be  in  heaven  I" 

**  Tes,'*  ootitanued  the  student,  "  in  the 
heaven  which  man  will  make  for  him- 
self^  under  God,  on  this  round  green 
earth,  whose  every  agony,  and  groan, 
and  bloody  sweat,  has  been  a  step  in  the 
process  of  her  divine  redemption  r' 

This  student,  by  the  way,  was  a  cha- 
racter, ss  I  found  on  furUier  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  long,  curling  black  hair,  which  fell 
from  his  cap  to  his  shoulders,  had  a 
bright  glassy  eye,  and  a  face  expressive 
of  mingled  simplicity  and  earnestness. 
"SSa  dress  consisted  mainly  of  a  long 
linen  travelling  frock,  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  leather  belt,  high  top  boots, 
a  broad  shirt-collar,  turned  over  without 
a  cravat,  a  canvas-bag,  which  hung  at 
one  side,  and  an  old  much  worn  guitar, 
suspended  at  the  otiier.  ^^leh  Inn  ein 
DichUr  (I  am  a  poet)"  said  he  to  me,  in 
reply  to  a  question,  **and  am  wandering 
over  the  Fatherland  to  see  its  people 
and  scenery.  Ach  GK>tt,  what  a  beauti- 
fdl  land  it  U,  glorious  in  mountains  and 
riven, — aqd  sach  noble  men  and 
women  I  Can  America  be  half  so  beau- 
tiful or  good?" 

Without,  however,  giving  me  time  to 
reply,  he  pulled  a  small  package  of  manu- 
scripts out  of  his  bag,  and  said,  ^'  These 
are  my  poems,  read  tbem ;  they  are  fine, 
fiill  of  the  true  sentiment,  and  I  hope 
soon  to  go  to  Leipsic  to  get  them  pub- 
lished." The  cramped  German  hand  in 
which  they  were  written  looked  for- 
bidding to  me — a  novice  in  that  chiro- 
graphy — and  I  asked  him  to  repeat  some 
oif  them,  which  would  be  better.  Straight- 
way he  uudtrung  bis  guitar,  and  sung,  in 
a  fine,  manly  voice,  to  a  skilful  accom- 
paniment, several  strains,  which  were, 
mdeed,  as  he  siud,  full  of  sentiment,  and, 
as  I  fancied,  not  without  thought.  One 
of  them — whether  original  or  not,  I  can- 
not say — was  a  stirring,  martial  air,  and 
the  words  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall 
them,  in  this  wise:- 


Hmt  what  a  Otmutn  mother  uid, 
WQdlj  WATing  A  banner  red, 
Aa  her  eonntry'f  host  went  trafllng  pait, 
With  roUlny  dromM  and  trumpet  blast— 

**  Come  forth,  my  ions,  eome,  Join  tiie  band, 
Who  battle  for  our  fatherland ; 
Oome,  leare  the  plough  I  oome,clttteh  the  tword  1" 
Three  noble  youths  came  at  her  word. 

The  first  is  snnk  to  his  last  sleep ; 
The  seoond  rots  In  a  dungeon  deep ; 
The  youngest,  wounded,  writhes  in  pala; 
Ahl  he  wm nerer  walk againl 

«  What  redes  Itr  said  that  mother  grey— 
**  Their  name  and  mine  shall  lire  for  aye ; 
They  fioaght  for  fatherland  and  right, 
And  Ctod  aoeepts  my  widow's  mite.*' 

It  was  a  bold  strain  for  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  one  had  a  right  to  doubt 
whether  tlie  old  stronghold  of  Frlenstein, 
which  we  were  then  passing,  and  which 
had  listened  to  many  a  bolder  one  in  the 
days  of  its  robber-knights,  would  echo  it 
back  to  the  ears  of  the  Kaiser,  or  Ms 
spies,  at  Vienna.  I  wad  disposed  to 
grapple  the  student  to  my  heart,  for  I 
found  that  we  had  republican  sympathies 
to  exchange,  and  mutual  republican  aspi- 
rations for  Germany  to  indulge.  We 
quite  forgot  the  fair  scenery  in  tiie  en- 
thusiasm of  our  talk,  relating,  on  his 
part,  to  the  hopes  of  the  liberals  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  on  mine,  to  occasional  remi- 
niscences of  Kossuth,  whom  I  had  seen 
in  New  York. 

When  we  had  finished  our  talk,  which 
seemed  to  us  more  srateful  and  spirit- 
ed than  the  small  bottle  of  Auuager 
by  which  it  had  been  moistened,  the 
moon  was  glimmering  througli  th6  trees 
of  a  wild  gorge  into  which  the  steamer 
seemed  about  to  penetrate  by  force. 
There  was  a  sensation  perceptible  on  dock, 
too,  which  indicated  that  we  were  near 
some  exciting  locality.  I  found  that  we 
were  approaching  the  Stmidel  and  Wirbel^ 
as  a  rapid  and  whirlpool,  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  river  over  sunken  rocks 
between  an  island  and  the  main  land,  are 
respectively  called.  It  was  formerly  a 
dangerous  pasi«age,  but  the  rocks  have 
since  been  partly  removed,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  comparatively  smooth.  The 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  a  thousand 
times  more  formidable,  but  tire  scenery, 
on  all  sides,  what  can  surpass  that? 
The  high  rocky  island,  surmounted  by 
the  watchtower  of  a  dilapidated  castle, 
and  a  huge  stone  crucifix — the  hoary, 
moss-covered  tower  of  Langenstein — the 
swift  eddying  stream — ^the  illuminated 
forests — and  the  dark  ravines  of  the 
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Bhores — filled  the  imagination  with 
awe  and  rapture.  It  was  anch  a  scene 
as  I  had  never  before  looked  npon — ^wUd, 
grand,  mjsterions,  fall  of  the  gigantic 
strength  and  roggedness  of  the  middle 
ages,  bat  softened  into  a  varying  grace 
by  the  mild  splendor  of  the  moon,  now 
shimmering  over  the  water,  and  now 
dancing  in  a  thoosand  sparkles  among 
the  trees.  Yet,  as  we  advanced,  the 
streajn  narrowed,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  grew  more  precipitous,  the  mina 
more  treqaenL  and  the  whole  prospect 
more  wild.  The  current  appears  to  have 
broken  its  way  through  a  mountain  of 
granite,  for  the  rocks  rise  sheer  out  of 
the  water,  here  and  there  feathered  wiUi 
forests,  and  everywhere  seemingly  car- 
ried up  still  closer  to  tlie  sky  by  the 
structures  which  man  has  raised  for  wor- 
ship or  defence.  Around  the  points  of 
the  bleak  rocks  the  river  roars  and  foams, 
towns  are  crushed  into  the  silence  of 
death  between  the  gorges,  and  the 
steamer,  as  she  forces  her  way  among 
the  difb,  seems  some  newborn  monster, 
come  to  drive  away  the  elves  and  cobolds 
with  which  the  earlier  £uicy  of  our  race 
peopled  rcffions  like  these.  We  were 
kept  upon  deck,  by  the  fascination  of  the 
scene,  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
nor  were  the  weird  stories  of  the 
Black  Monk,  who  has  haunted  these  hills 
since  the  eleventh  centary,  as  narrated 
by  the  German  lady,  a  small  part  of  the 
charm.  Even  after  I  had  retired,  too,  I 
could  still  hear  the  strings  of  the  stu- 
dents guitar  fkintly  ruffling  the  air  with 
its  low  melodies,  while  his  voice  gave 
forth,  in  a  strange,  half-startled,  half- 
plaintive  tone,  the  following  legend  of 
one  of  the  crumbling  ruins : — 

On  WelMBieht*!  rocky  bord«n, 

An  Ancient  cattle  standi, 
Which  glancM  in  the  moonUght, 

Var  oTcr  the  neighboring  landl. 

▲  deep  and  rapid  riTor 

Around  Iti  baeement  raTca; 
Ton  hear  Ibr  many  a  ftirlong 

The  roar  of  its  nngry  varea. 

There,  from  eacUett  agei, 

OA  In  the  quiet  night, 
Myaterioos  moflo  awakene 

A  raTlahlng,  wild  delight. 

Who  leeki  that  hoary  eaatlet 

Who  treade  its  ellent  halto  9 
A  captain  and  hla  tratnbanda 

Ha?e  come  to  watch  on  the  walli. 


•«  What  means,**  he  criei, » that  mnrfo- 
Thoee  strains  so  hearenly  dear  t 
Who  cones  In  the  aOdnlght  walcliM^ 
To  greet  my  shunber  herer* 

Alaa  I  the  tone  that  hires  thee 
Plays  one  thou  do*t  not  know  I 

Behold  It  dancing  and  dipping 
Down  in  the  flood belowl 


**It  bears  me— tiie  sweet  cadei 
On  wings  to  my  nattve  Uad ; 
Where  sits  my  beloved— the  dear  «■»- 
Why  wrings  she  so  her  hand  f* 

Well  might  she  sit  there  weeping, 
Knew  she  thy  fhte  forlorn ; 

Vor  thoQ  on  those  airy  pinions, 
Vo  qolte  other  land  art  borne  I 

**01i,Joy  P  ezdaims  the  deeper, 
»  What  soothing  balm  U  this  t 
I  dream  that  from  ^oomy  cfirementi 
I  rise  to  a  realm  of  blise  I** 

Ah,  no  I  It  Is  not  dreaming, 

Then  brave  yomig  Bwedidi  knS^t; 
Thy  soul,  In  the  moon*s  pale  gWwnMr^ 

Is  taking  its  Anal  flight  1 


Theeap(afai,inhisc 

Has  laid  hfan  down  to  res»^ 
The  pallid  moonbeams  bathing 

Bis  CMC  and  his  heaTlng  breaat. 


The  mnsic  sinks  Into  i 

Its  fatal  work  Is  done ; 
The  river,  throogh  the  darknsM, 

Ooes  nishlng  and  roaring  on  I 

In  the  morning  we  found  ouraelveB 
fastened  to  the  wharf  at  linz,  the  capital 
dty  of  Upper  Au8tril^  lying  in  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiftil  region  near  the  cele- 
brated Balzkammergut,  and  as  I  proposed 
to  stop  there,  the  old  Austrian,  in  takiiur 
leave,  kissed  me  on  the  right  cheek  and 
the  left,  the  student  warmly  pressed  me 
to  his  breast,  and  the  young  lady, 
shaking  my  hand,  asked  me  to  visit  her 
and  her  parents,  who  lived  at  Andemaoh, 
on  the  Khine.  I  was  grateful  to  them 
for  all  these  tokens  of  interest,  except 
the  kisses,  which,  coming  from  the 
bearded  mouth  of  an  old  fellow  that 
mieht  easily  have  been  my  grandfather, 
and  whose  pipe,  just  removed  from  his 
lips,  was  evidently  as  venerable  as  him- 
self would  have  been  pleasanter  fh>m 
another  source  that  I  thought  of^  but 
will  not  name ! 

Whom  should  I  meet,  as  the  first  perwn 
on  landing,  but  Bison,  that  veritable 
Great  Western,  puffing  away  at  a  tawny 
meerschaum,  while  he  gave  directions  to 
a  courier  about  the  destination  of  his 
luggage.  "To  the  Bother  Krehi,''  he 
Bhouted,  with  the  air  of  an  £d(^ 
milord,  and  catching  me  by  the  arm, 
hurried  me  off  to  the  Oa$UiUibe  of  that 
excellent  inn.  He  had  just  returned  from 
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Regensbnrff  or  Ratisbon,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  whither  he  had  gone  after 
bis  remarkable  escape  from  the  oonntess 
and  her  husband  at  Vienna.  **An  in- 
stractive  place  to  visit,"  be  remarked,  as 
we  got  quietly  seated  at  a  trout  break- 
fast in  the  restaurant  of  the  R6i  Crah^ 
"  with  plenty  of  old  churches,  a  cathe- 
dral, a  palace,  a  town-house,  and  the 
most  detectable  dungeons.  I  spent  a 
day  in  inspecting  the  instruments  with 
which  our  ancestors,  in  the  good  old 
times,  tortured  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  were  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Ra^haus,  which  I  take  it 
means  a  human  rat-trap.  We  crawled, 
'by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  through  a 
damp  narrow  vault,  opening  on  each  side 
into  a  series  of  gloomy  cells,  till  we 
reached  a  broad  apartment,  named  the 
Torture  Chamber,  At  the  door  was  a 
bench,  on  which  the  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  sit  while  his  amiable  friends 
w^ere  preparing  the  peculiar  machinery 
of  their  vocation.  No  doubt  he  was  kind- 
ly permitted  to  choose  which  one  of  the 
infernal  spits  he  would  prefer  being  put 
to  worse  than  death  upon.  There  was 
the  ^*  lajrded  hare"  {der  getpiehte  Haase), 
for  instance,  a  huge  roller  armed  with 
spikes,  on  which  he  could  be  drawn  back 
and  forth  by  means  of  a  windlass  at  one 
end;  or,  there  was  the  *^bad  Bessy" 
(die  tchlimme  Liael)^  an  immense 
triangle  of  wood,  on  wnich  his  arms  or 
legs  could  be  stretched  from  his  body ; 
or,  again,  there  was  the  "Maiden's  lap" 
(die  Junjifraiten  loo8%  a  high  arm-chair, 
with  a  cushion  of  spikes,  on  which  he 
might  sit  with  hea^  weights  han^ng 
from  his  feet;  or  a  dozen  other  similar 
contrivances,  all  just  as  fEicetionsly 
named.  What  a  pious  set  they  were, 
too,  with  all  their  fun,  as  the  great 
crucifix  shows!  And  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  cheated  out  of  the  penalties 
they  ordered,  a  simple  trellis-work  only 
separated  them  from  the  sufferers; 
there  they  could  see  every  writhing 
and  hear  every  crack  of  the  bones,  as 
well  as  the  extorted  confession;  and 
when  they  were  done  with  their  victim, 
a  trap-door  hard  by  dismissed  him  to  the 
eternities  I" 

"Bison,"  said  I,  "your  narrative  is 
enough  to  breed  an  indigestion,  so  let  us 
take  a  stroll  about  Linz  I"  We  did  so, 
but  were  not  much  interested  by  the  city, 
Vhich  is  like  a  poor  picture  in  a  beauti- 
ful frame.  For  the  environs,  especiallv 
the  view  fix)m  a  hill  behind,  on  which 


there  is  a  public  garden,  are  exceedingly 
picturea<^ue.  They  overlook  the  massive 
fortifications  of  the  town,  and  beyond  an 
extensive  plain,  through  which  the 
Danube  wanders,  with  pleasant  villages 
at  intervals,  and  in  the  remoter  distance, 
ranges  of  snow-covered  peaks.  It  was  in 
this  plain,  and  among  those  mountains, 
that  the  bloody  battles  between  the 
peasants  and  their  oppressors  were 
fought  in  the  year  1625,  just  a  century 
later  than  the  more  &mou8  peasant-war, 
which  desolated  so  large  a  part  of  Ger- 
many. Ferdinand  11.,  who  was  one  of 
those  monarchs  who  nersuaded  them- 
selves that  subjects  ougnt  to  think  with 
the  king,  had  resolved  to  extiroate  Pro- 
testantism from  his  estates,  ana  he  sent 
out  his  arm^  to  perform  the  work  of  con- 
version. His  ally,  Maximilian  of  Bavaris. 
joined  him  in  the  scheme,  and  they  baa 
a  fine  butchery  of  it  together.  But  after 
a  time  the  most  loyal  people  get  tired 
of  being  killed,  which  was  the  case  with 
the  peasants  then,  and  they  made  a 
stand  against  the  shiughter,  under  a 
stalwart  and  wealthv  hatter,  named 
Fadinger.  They  soon  cleared  the  country 
of  the  troops,  giving  back,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  days,  as  good  as  they 
had  received,  and  leaving  only  a  few  of 
the  fortified  towns,  Linz  among  the  rest, 
in  the  possession  of  the  regulars.  Fadin- 
ger was  killed  in  trying  to  take  Linz,  and 
his  successor  in  command  also  badly 
wounded ;  and  the  poor  peasants  would 
have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field,  if  a  new  commander  had  not 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  unknown 
student.  His  name  tney  could  not  learn, 
and  history  is  ignorant  of  it  to  this  day; 
but  he  fought  like  a  hero;  he  drove  the 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  from  the  city ; 
he  afterwards  defeated  Adolph,  the 
Duke  Holstein,  at  Wesenufer ;  he  routed 
General  Lindlo  in  the  forest  of  Pram ; 
overcame  General  LOdel  on  the  Welzer- 
Weide,  and  se?erally  repulsed  the  be- 
siegers at  Gmunden.  Weibern  and  Effer- 
ding,  where,  he  nad  taken  up  his 
positions.  In  all  these  engagements  no 
quarters  were  either  asked  or  given  on 
either  side,  and  the  carnage  was  terrible. 
But  the  army  having  recruited  its  forces 
under  Pappenheim,  the  student  was  at 
last  driven  back.  He  retreated,  making 
a  desperate  resistance  all  the  way,  to  the 
Galvarienberg,  near  Gmunden,  where  he 
and  his  poor  followers  prepared  for  a 
final  rally.  In  a  discourse  which  he 
pronounodd  to  them,  he  inflamed  their 
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religions  sentiments  to  a  pitch  of  ferocious 
enthusiasm;  then,  singing  their  LnU^eran 
hjmi^  they  feU  upon  the  Bavarians 
with  impetaous  but  vain  prowess ;  they 
were  repulsed  and  pursued  into  the  very 
streets  of  Gmunden,  being  cut  to  pieces 
at  every  step;  and  from  Gmunden 
chased  to  Wolfsegg,  where  the  brave 
noble  soul  of  the  student  breathed  its 
last.  Many  of  his  followers  were  ouar- 
tered  alive,  and  their  bodies  burnea  by 
the  hangman;  but  a  green  hillock  amons 
the  beautiful  Salzburg  Alps  is  still  pointed 
out^  as  the  spot  in  which  they  were 
buried.  Popular  gratitude,  as  embodied 
in  the  popular  tradition,  has  converted 
the  Unknown  into  a  scion  of  nobility,  led 
by  his  sympathies  to  take  part  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed ;  but  to  me  the 
story  is  more  impressive,  if  we  consider 
him,  as  by  birth  and  descent,  a  genuine 
son  of  the  people,  willingly  casting  away 


his  life  for  them,  without  hopo  of  reward 
or  fame. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  rdnctant 
leave  of  the  Danube.  It  is  much  the 
noblest  river  in  Europe;  in  size  com- 
parable to  the  great  rivers  of  America, 
the  Ohio,  the  bt.  Lawrence,  the  Hud- 
son; and  rich  everywhere  in  historical 
associations.  It  has  floated  the  armies 
of  Tnvjan ;  it  bore  the  crusaders  in  thmr 
chivalric  quests;  Sobie&i  and  Montecu- 
culi  fought  on  its  banks;  it  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of  the 
all-conquering  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  now 
the  centre  of  battle  between  Russia  and 
the  Turks.  As  we  juniped  into  the 
Eilwagen,  on  our  way  to  Salzburg,  I  felt 
like  quoting  the  lines  of  OampbeU,  writ- 
ton  on  quitting  die  grand  old  stream,  but 
I  found  them  too  long,  and  not  remarka- 
ble for  their  local  fidelity. 


THE  FAMOUS  QUARRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


SITUATED  in  a  beautiful  valley,  shut 
in  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains, 
and  open,  on  the  fourth,  to  the  sea,  four 
miles  distant,  is  the  busy  town  of  Car- 
rara. Its  population  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  exist  entirelv  by  the  employ- 
ment afforded  them  in  the  quarrying  and 
working  of  marble. 

The  town  is  a  cluster  of  studios  and 
workshops.  In  ever  street,  and  in  al- 
most every  house,  can  be  heard  the  clang 
of  hammers  and  the  click  of  chisels,  and 
in  the  studios  can  be  seen  the  finest  ar- 
chitectural and  ornamented  work  ever 
executed  in  marble ;  but  those  of  ideal 
sculpture,  whether  original  or  copies  from 
the  antique,  are  of  ah  inferior  quality. 
They  always  lack  a  proper  finish,  and  are 
often  deficient  in  proportions.  The  price 
at  which  tliey  are  sold  is  an  apolo^  for 
the  former,  and  ignorance  is  an  excuse  for 
the  latter — ^if  for  ignorance  there  be  any 
excuse.  The  town  is  full  of  fine  casts 
of  the  celebrated  Greek  statues  of  Rome 
and  Florence;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a 
satisfactory  copy  is  produced;  and  they 
are  often  made  in  marble  of  second  qua- 
lity, while  modem  originals,  that  are  a 
diBgrace  to  the  men  who  produce  them, 
are  made  of  the  purest  marble  to  be 
ftjttod  in  the  quarries,  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple, perhaps,  that  a  bad  picture  needs  a 
splendid  frame  to  sell  it.  They  are  well 
aware  that  the  poorer  the  work,  the  bet" 
ter  must  be  the  marble;  for,  the  first 
tliinff  that  many  modem  oonnoissenrs 
speak  of,  in  viewing  a  work  of  sculpture, 
is  the  quality  of  the  marble:  if  pure, 
they  congratulate  the  artist  on  his  wntr 
derjul  iuecess. 

The  government  of  Carrara  has,  for 
many  years,  endeavored  to  improve  her 
citizens  in  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
fine  artff.  They  have  a  free  academy  of 
design,  containing  casts  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Greeks  statues,  where  artists 
can  study  under  competent  teachers ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  models, 
and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  toi- 
tion,  there  is  no  approach  to  the  original 
talent  of  former  ages.  Every  year  there 
is  a  subject  given  out  by  the  council  for 
a  has-relief^  which  must  be  produced  in 
a  given  time,  without  the  assistance  of 
drawings  or  models.  The  students  who 
contend  for  the  prize  are  searched  to  see 
that  they  have  nothing  thdt  will  assist 
them,  and  locked  into  separate  apart- 
ments, where  they  work  until  the  time  ex- 
pires, when  their  works  are  compared,  and 
the  student  that  evinces  the  most  talent  is 
sent,  for  t^ree  years,  to  Rome  to  stady 
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in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  goYerDinent.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  conventioDalitj  that  exists 
among  them ;  their  Inu^el^fi  are  so  near 
alike,  in  composition  and  ia  sentiment, 
that  one  would  suppose  they  were  all 
done  hy  the  same  artist,  who  made  slight 
changes  in  his  design.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  promising  one  who  heoomes  the 
penaioner ;  many  a  poor  fellow  has  been 
rejected,  who  afterwards,  by  his  own 
exertions  and  perseverance,  has  become 
eminent,  while  his  snccessfhl  rival  re- 
mained for  ever  in  obscurity.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  &ct  Is  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  Delaroohe,  who,  when  a 
student  at  Paris,  was  not  thought  by  the 
learned  council  of  the  academy  to  have 
talent  enough  to  warrant  his  being  sent 
to  Rome,  as  a  pupil  in  the  government 
academy.  His  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  object  all  proved  unsuccessful ;  he 
was  rejected  with  contempt  hymen  who 
have  since  paid  him  homage.  He  has 
been,  for  many  year&  president  of  the 
institution  that  would  not  receive  him 
when  he  needed  their  assistance.  His 
transcendent  genius  has  eclipsed  all  his 
former  rivals  who,  with  eveiy  advantage 
and  encouragement,  have  gone  down  to 
oblivion. 

Of  the  multitude  of  artists  that  study 
in  this,  and  in  other  schools  of  design  in 
Italy,  very  few  are  ever  heard  of  out  of 
th^  own  city.  In  one  room  of  the  Oar- 
rara  institution,  are  casts  of  the  best 
works  of  sculptors,  who  acquired  their 
first  ideas  of  art  in  this  school  of  design. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  one  reads 
the  names  of  most  of  their  authors  for 
the  first  time;  among  them,  however,  I 
saw  the  name  of  Tenerani,  who  is  still 
living  at  Rome,  and  whose  name  be- 
longs with  those  of  the  great  men  of 
Italy. 

In  some  of  the  studios  I  visited,  they 
'appeared  to  be  working  for  the  American 
market.  They  were  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  busts  of  Washington,  except 
such  as  would  be  considered  fluthful  like- 
nesses; and  in  another,  they  had  busts 
and  statuettes  of  Franklin  in  every  state 
but  the  finished,  and  that  state  they 
seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with.  I 
met  a  gentleman  there  who  had  bought 
a  bust  of  Washington  that  he  wished  my 
opinion  of.  I  gave  it ;  I  did  not  think 
it  well  done,  nor  a  good  likeness  ac- 
cording to  the  authentic  portraits.  He 
replied:  '^What  could  you  expect  for 
such  a  price?*'  I  admired  his  love  for 
Waahington,  but  I  despised  it  for  art 


He  could  not  afford  to  get  a  good  like- 
ness, so  he  got  a  bad  one. 

The  ornamental  branch  of  sculpture  is 
much  more  extensive  and  successful.  In 
that  department  they  have  few  equals. 
Nearly  all  the  ornamental  work  for  ar- 
chitecture that  is  called  for  in  Europe, 
and  also  many  of  the  fountains,  and  all 
the  garden  statuary,  is  executed  in  this 
vast  manu&otory.  While  at  Grand 
Oalro,  Egypt,  I  saw  a  large  and  costly 
fountain  m  the  villa  of  the  Pasha,  at 
Shoobra,  that  I  recognized  at  once  as  the 
Oarrara  work.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  fountain  and  the  fioor 
of  the  great  mosque,  now  building  in 
the  Citadel,  were  made  at  Oarrara. 

The  quarrying  of  this  world-renown- 
ed marble  is  quite  another  thing  fi*om 
working  it  in  a  quiet  studio.  To 
have  a  just  impression  of  the  immense 
labor  and  danger  that  attend  it,  one 
should  visit  the  caves  in  a  week  day, 
when  everything  is  in  operation.  The 
path  fi*om  Carrara  to  the  quarries  lies 
beside  the  torrent  Torano,  which  flows 
through  a  village  of  the  same  name; 
after  passing  the  village  you  enter  the 
fine  gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Grestola  and  the  Poggio  Silves- 
tro,  when  you  reach  the  quarries  of 
Grestola  and  Cavetta.  The  fonnef  sup- 
plies the  best  statuary  marble  in  the 
world.  There  are  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred quarries  that  are  now  worked,  but 
out  of  this  number  there  are  but  five  or 
six  that  yield  the  first  quality  or  statua- 
ry marble. 

Even  these  sometimes  produce  no- 
thing but  second  quality  marble  for 
months.  The  statuary  marble  fi*om 
the  Grestola  quarry  is  superior  to  all 
others  in  hardness,  transparency,  and 
delicacy  of  tint,  which  brings  it  much  in 
demand  for  nude  statues.  It  is  often 
too  transparent  for  a  portrait  bust,  or 
for  small  works ;  but,  for  ideal  busts  and 
statues  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Some  of  the  other  quarries  turn  out 
marble  of  good  quality ;  being  generally 
less  transparent,  it  is  better  suited  to 
bas-relief  sculpture,  and  statuettes,  as  too 
great  transparency  destroys  the  force  of 
light  and  shade  where  the  cutting  is 
delicate^  It  will  all  taice  a  good  finish 
except  the  kind  known  as  ^^  fiittuglia,'' 
which  appears  good,  but  is  too  soft. 

The  Serevezza  marble,  which  is  quar- 
ried ten  miles  further  south,  in  the  same 
range,  is,  by  some  sculptors,  preferred  to 
idl  other.  It  will  take  a  higher  finish 
than  any  other  marble  of  Italy.    It  is  a 
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dose-grained  stone,  not  very  transpa- 
rent^ and  admirably  adapted  for  small 
works.  The  vein  is,  nnfortanately, 
worked  out,  bat  tliey  hope  to  strike  an- 
other in  the  course  of  time.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  got 
the  lease  of  the  quarry  for  a  given  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  marble 
fur  a  church;  before  his  lease  expired, 
he  had  succeeded  in  exhausting  the  vein 
of  all  that  was  suitable  for  sculpture. 
What  little  there  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  marble  dealers,  readily  sells  at  four 
dollars  a  cubic  palm,  which  is  a  large 
price  when  the  blocks  are  small 

The  Brandon  quarry  of  Vermont  pro- 
duces marble  that  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Serevezza,  but  the  former 
is  a  stratified  stone,  that  renders  it  unfit 
for  statuary.  Bv  going  deeper  into  the 
quarry  they  will  find  the  marble  free 
from  this  objection. 

The  best  quality  of  veined  marble 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  is  the 
*^  Ravazzune/^  The  cave  is  three  miles 
further  up  the  ravine,  under  *^  Monte 
Sagro.*'  This  portion  of  the  quarry 
district  is  most  picturesque;  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive  and  grand. 
On  the  one  side  is  seen  the  town  of 
*^  Massa  "  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — 
on  the  other,  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  warm  grey  peaks,  that  give 
evidence  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  mar- 
ble. 

The  quarries  are  always  dug  into  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  often  at  a  height 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  commence  the  quarry  by  blasting 
off  the  discolored  and  broken  surface  of 
the  rock,  until  the  sound  marble  is 
reached,  which  is  cut  into  blocks — 
drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
launched  into  the  valley  beneath. 

While  there  the  last  time  I  saw  a 
quarry  that  was  opened  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  visit.  They  drilled  to 
the  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  at  an  angle 
of  forty  degrees,  into  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  after  which  they  inserted  a 
copper  tube,  and  poured  through  it  a 
large  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
which  decomposed  the  marble,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  was  of  immense 
size,  they  then  charged  it,  with  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  powder,  which  threw 
off  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  refuse  marble,  slid  in- 
to the  gorge  beneath.  Such  operations 
are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  it 
is  the  most  reasonable  thing  they  do,  for 


they  are  &r  behind  the  age  in  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  mechanics. 

I  am  sure  that  those  quarries,  in  the 
hands  of  American  or  Engli^  directors, 
would  produce  double  the  quantity  of 
marble,  with  one  fourth  the  labor  and 
expense.  I  have  been  over  the  grounds 
many  times,  and  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
"Marina"  to  the  farthest  quarry.  The 
ascent  is  gradual,  and  the  distance  only 
eight  miles.  Such  an  improvement 
would  reduce  the  price  of  marble  at  least 
one-third.  The  blocks  that  now  reomre 
two  weeks^  time  and  from  fifty  to  an  nun- 
dred  head  of  cattle  to  move  them,  could 
be  taken  to  the  shipping  place  in  a  fe^ 
hours. 

There  might  )dso  be  some  meana  de- 
vbed  of  getting  the  marble  from  the 
cove  into  the  valley,  without  such  loss 
of  material  as  they  are  now  liable  to. 
The  last  lime  that  I  visited  the  qoarries 
I  was  accompanied  by  an  English  sculp- 
tor, who  had  never  seen  them  before. 
His  astonishment  at  their  Cyclopean 
operations  was  amusing.  We  stood  on  a 
high  Jutting  rock  that  overlooked  the  ra- 
vine for  miles.  Some  distance  below  us 
they  were  throwing  the  marble  from  a 
cave,  high  up  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
into  the  gorge,  a  tliousand  feet  beneath. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  my  companion,  who 
replied  that  he  could  see  nothing  but 
some  small  fragments  rolling  down* 
The  transparent  atmosphere,  peculiar  to 
that  country,  had  deceived  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  distance.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  looking  through  a  London 
fog;  but  when  he  heard  the  tiiunder  that 
their  fall  ^causes,  rumbling  through  the 
valley,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly  this  is  a 
fearful  place."  Upon  returning,  we 
passed  some  of  the  blocks  we  had  seen 
coming  down  the  mountain.  One  of 
them  I  measured,*  and  found  it  would 
weigh  over  fifty  tons.  The  first  (all  that 
it  made  was  from  a  ledge  upwards  of  an 
hundred  feet  high ;  it  then  struck  an  in- 
cline, and  bounded  until  it  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ravine — a  depth  of 
nine  hundred  feet — nor  did  it  stop  then, 
but  rebounded  and  landed  sixty  feet 
higher  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge. 
It  was  of  course  much  bruised  ana  bro- 
ken, and  its  valne  greatly  diminished. 
If  such  blocks  were  squared  in  the  quarry 
and  slid  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the 
valley,  by  machinery,  they  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of  doing 
it,  and  in  any  but  an  Italian  countiy  it 
would  be  done. 
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TilcB  for  floors  are  wrought  in  the 
oaves  and  brought  down  the  ragged 
paths  by  the  women  who  are  employed 
in  the  quarries.  They  make  aboat  six 
jonmeys  a  day,  carrying  each  time  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds  of  marble  upon 
their  heads.  For  this  laborious  work 
they  receive  one  Tuscan  paul,  or  ten  and 
a  half  cents  per  day. 

There  are  no  labor-saving  machines 
among  them.  It  was  only  year  before 
last  that  they  had  any  means  of  shipping 
the  marble,  but  to  take  it  from  a  sandv 
beaoh,  with  a  flat  boat,  to  the  vessel, 
which  was  compelled  to  lie  at  a  distance 
on  account  of  shoal  water.  In  August, 
1652,  an  English  marble  dealer  built  a 
pier,  on  his  own  account,  which  the 
Italians  look  upon  as  a  new  era  in  the 
bosiness,  and  probably  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  thought  the  marble  would 
get  out  of  the  country  too  easily,  for  soon 
after  that  he  levied  a  tax  upon  every 
pound  of  marble  that  is  exported.  It  is 
now  all  weighed  with  steelyards,  for 
they  have  no  idea  of  scales,  where  cart 
and  all  can  be  weighed  without  unload- 
ing. This  process  is  as  slow  as  it  is  la- 
borious, and  greatly  adds  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  marble. 

I  asked  a  gentleman  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  quarries  there,  why  he  did  not 
try  to  introduce  some  improvements 
among  them;  for  instance,  the  method 
we  employ  for  splitting  rocks  of  granite, 
termed  the  "  feather  and  wedge" — a  pro- 
cess too  simple  to  require  more  than  a 
single  demonstration. 

He  replied  that  he  had  tried  to  en- 
lighten them  in  various  ways,  but  found 
it  was  of  no  use;  that  they  could  or 
would  not  comprehend  anything  that 
was  not  manual  labor.  Such,  I  am  con- 
fident, is  the  case,  from  what  I  know  of 
Italian  character,  and  their  laws  are 
such  as  forbid  the  employment  of  any 
labor-saving  machines.  There  is  not  a 
steam-engine  in  Oentral  Italy.  All  the 
boards  and  timber  used  for  building  and 
other  purposes  are  sawed  by  hand. 

I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  quarries  of 
marble  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  them  are,  or  have  been,  worked 
to  such  a  disadvantage  as  the  quarries  of 
Carrara. 

The  Pentelic  quarry,  in  Greece,  and 
also  that  of  the  fiftmous  Faros,  were 
worked  with  the  greatest  economy  and 
knowledge  of  the  material.  The  caves 
to  this  day  plainly  show  it.  The  former 
furnished  the  marble  for  the  Parthenon, 
and  for  many  other  temples  of  Athens, 


some  of  which  are  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  having  resisted  the  ele- 
ments for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Such  would  hardly  be  the  case,  had  the 
marble  been  blasted  from  the  quarry 
with  gunpowder.  Previous  to  1687,  the 
Turks  had  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  was,  even  then,  used  as  a  fortress. 
They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hew- 
ing their  cannon  balls  from  the  marble 
of  the  temples ;  the  Parthenon,  with  the 
exception  of  what  it  had  suffered  from 
their  depredations,  was  perfect.  Time 
was  willing  to  spare  it,  for  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  ages  to  come,  but  the 
destroy er^s  hand  was  against  it.  It  was 
besieged  in  the  above  year  by  the  Vene- 
tian army,  under  command  of  Morrosini, 
when  a  bomb-shell  fell  through  its  roof, 
causing  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  that 
hurled  its  proud  columns  to  the  earth, 
and  scattered  its  glorious  sculptures  to 
the  winds. 

The  qnarry  of  Pares,  that  produced  the 
Parian  marble,  is,  in  one  re^tpect,  unlike 
all  others.  It  was  commenced  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  formed  a  vast 
pit,  from  which  the  marble  was  raised  to 
the  surface ;  it  had  not  been  worked  for 
twelve  centuries,  when  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  1840,  got  permission  to 
quarrv  marble  enough  for  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  at  Paris.  The  marble  is  known 
by  its  coarse  granulation,  exhibiting, 
when  broken,  shining  sparry  crystals. 
It  is  usually  of  a  warm,  and  sometimes  of 
a  pinky  hue,  that  probably  made  it  a 
fieivorite  marble  with  the  ancients  for 
nude  statues — the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Yenus  di  Medicis,  and  many  other  of 
the  celebrated  statues,  are  made  of  it 

The  blocks  from  these  quarries  were 
never  of  large  size ;  probably  the  largest 
block  of  statuary  marble  ever  got  out, 
was  the  one  used  for  the  group  known 
as  the  Farnese  Bull  now  in  the  museum 
at  Naples. 

While  last  at  Carrara,  I  saw  the  largest 
block  ever  got  out  of  those  quarries.  It 
was  free  from  veins  or  defects  of  any 
kind,  and  measured  twelve  hundred  and 
tliirty  Genoese  palms,  or  more  than  one 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  was  valued  at 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  had  not  then 
undergone  the  perils  of  an  avalanche, 
which  will  more  positively  decide  its 
value.  When  considered  as  a  preciotu 
stone,  it  is  of  large  size,  but,  when  viewed 
alone,  as  a  stone,  it  would  not  be  noticed 
by  the  side  of  many  of  the  products  of 
the  ancient  quarrie3  of  Egypt.  The  obe- 
lisks, some  of  which  have  been  carried 
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to  Borne,  are  larger  blocks  of  stone  than 
0  any  that  are  quarried  in  these  days.  The 
one  erected  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is 
often  mentioned  as  being  seventy-slz  feet 
long,  nine  feet  square,  and  the  companion 
of  the  one  now  standing  on  its  original 
foundation  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  I 
think  there  is  a  mit«take  in  the  account 
of  its  dimensions,  or  in  that  of  its  having 
occupied  that  position,  for  I  made  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  latter,  and 
found  it  to  be  seventj-two  feet  hiffh  from 
its  true  base  (which  was  reached  by  an 
excavation  of  n  ve  and  a  half  feet),  and  nine 
feet  by  seven  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  obelisks  occu- 
•  pied  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  temples,  which  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  they  were  of  equal  length. 

The  one  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Church  of 
8t.  Peter  is  eighty-three  feet  in  length. 
It  formerly  stood  in  an  ancient  circus 
that  occupied  the  site  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  It  was  moved  out,  and 
placed  in  its  present  position,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  at  an  expense  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  column  known  as  Pompey^s  Pillar, 
that  formerly  stood  in  ancient  Alexandria, 
but  which  stands  one  hundred  and  ten 
rods  from  the  walls  of  the  modem  city, 
is  composed  of  a  base,  surmounted  by  a 
solid  shaft  of  red  granite,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  ninety  feet  long,  upon 
which  is  a  cap,  sixteen  feet  square  at  the 
top,  and  ten  feet  high.  Some  of  the 
blocks,  now  lying  in  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Baalbec,  in  Asia 
Minor,  contain  six  thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  one  that  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and 
hand<K>mely  squared,  measures  ninethou« 


sand.  I  saw  many  others,  in  the  deserts 
of  i^ypt,  of  sizes  that  would  hardly  be 
oreditea,  but,  as  my  object  is  merely  to 
ffive  some  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
done,  in  the  way  of  quarrying,  that  will 
show  what  might  be  done  at  Carrara  in 
these  enlightened  times,  I  have  said 
enough. 

The  marble  quarries  of  America  are 
yet  to  produce  the  marble  that  wUl  be 
called  for  in  the  United  States;  the  time 
wilfcome  when  little  or  no  marble  will 
be  imported  from  Italy.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  mountains  of  cor  own 
country  contain  the  marble  best  adapted 
to  our  climate,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  gone 
deep  enough  to  find  the  first  quality.  The 
Brandon  quarry,  of  Vermont,  before  allu- 
ded to,  produces  marble  of  afine  grain  and 
delicate  tint,  but  it  is  a  stratifi&d  stone, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture.  By  going  deeper  into  the  ledge 
they  will,  undoubtedly,  find  it  of  a  coarser 
granulation,  and,  conneqently,  free  from 
tins  objection.  The  Rutland  quarry,  in 
the  same  state,  produces  marble  similar 
to  the  *'  Bittuglia,"  of  Carrara,  but  infe- 
rior, as  it  contains  veins  of  flint,  that 
make  it  very  difiScuIt  to  work. 

The  exports  of  Carrara  to  this  country 
are  almost  as  great  as  those  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  marble  is  in- 
disputably far  superior,  in  beauty,  to  any 
we  have  yet  discovered,  but  if  the  atten- 
tion and  enterprise  of  our  people  were 
earnestly  directed  to  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  own  country  would  be 
found  as  rich,  in  this  product,  as  she 
has  proved  to  be  in  many  others  that 
were  thought  to  belong  alone  to  the  old 
world. 


A  TRIP   FROM   CHIHUAHUA  TO   THE  SIERRA  MADRB. 


DURING  the  last  winter,  while  living 
in  the  city  of  Chihtiahua,  I  was 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  vidting 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  a  country 
nearly  unknown  to  geo^phers  and 
naturalists,  though  promising  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  to  both,  as  I 
was  led  to  suppose  even  from  the  scanty 
inform  fit  ion  I  had  been  able  to  gather 
about  it  at  the  capital.  In  that  country, 
where  the  treacherous  Apache  lurks  m 
every  chaparral  and  every  glen  of  rocks; 
where  a  deadly  arrow  may  be  expected 


from  behind  every  object  large  enough  to 
cover  the  form  of  an  Indian,  nobody,  if 
he  can  help  it,  thinks  of  travelling  alone; 
and  the  kind  reader,  who  will  ftillow  me 
only  one  day's  journey  on  a  road  studded 
with  the  monuments  of  murder,  and 
through  a  country  desolated  by  it.  will 
not  call  me  a  coward,  if  I,  like  otJiers, 
wished  to  find  some  reliable  travelling 
companion.  This  I  found  at  last  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Don  Guillermo,  who 
is  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,, 
and  was  about  to  visit  some  of  the  moft 
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western  settlements  of  the  State,  near 
the  frontier  of  Sonora,  for  the  purpose 
of  oollecting  money. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  we  were 
ready  to  start.  The  Journey,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  ruad  would  allow  it, 
was  to  be  made  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  excellent  horses,  and  driven  by  Don 
Guillermo  himself,  while  his  servant, 
Jesus  Domingnez,  on  horseback,  was  to 
ride  ahead  of  us,  to  see  whether  the  road 
was  safe,  and  to  warn  us  in  case  of 
danger.  I  need  not  say  that  we  were 
well  armed.  Two  pairs  of  Colt's  revol- 
vers, two  double-barrelled  shot  guns,  and 
one  rifle,  all  ready  for  use,  were  in  our 
carriage,  and  a  rifle  and  pair  of  pistols 
formed  the  armament  of  Jesus. 

This  man  had  the  well  merited  reputa- 
tion of  great  courage  and  much  expe- 
rience and  skill  in  the  daily  little  wars 
with  the  Indians,  of  which  this  country 
is  tne  theatre.  When  a  boy,  he  was  a 
prisoner  among  the  Apaches,  who  killed 
his  fiather  and  brother,  while  he  was 
happy  enough  to  become  a  favorite  of 
the  famous  Gomez,  at  that  time  the  most 
terrible  chief  of  these  savages.  Gomet 
himself  gave  him  liberty,  and  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  the  settlements  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  when 
he  left  him,  gave  him  friendly  advice  how 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  again  falling  in 
with  his  tribe.  "  When  you  travel,"  the 
old  chief  said  to  him,  ^*  never  go  on  the 
road,  but  always  some  hundred  steps 
aside  of  U ;  for  near  the  road  the  Apa- 
ches are  nidden  and  will  kill  you."  To 
us,  Dominguez  was  as  much  as  an  escort 
of  ten  men.  He  would  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  scalped  alive  before  he 
would  have  deserted  us  in  a  moment  of 
danger.  He  was  as  good-natured  as  ^ 
diild,  which,  as  he  is  a  man  of  a  colossal 
statare  and  mighty  frame,  makes  a  very 
favorable  irapreHsion.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  generally  of  good  temper  and  an  en- 
tertaining disposition,  and  his  dramatic 
talent  in  the  imitation  of  an  Indian,  by 
which  he  has  sometimes  amused  himself 
to  frighten  a  party  of  cowards,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  He  has  been  in  many 
a  scrape  with  the  savages,  has  been 
wounded  more  or  less  severely  several 
times,  and    has    had    many  a  narrow 


escape.  As  he  knows  that  liquor  makes 
him  mad,  he  never  touches  mezcal  nor 
aguadiente,  nor  brandy  nor  whisky, 
and,  as  the  reader  sees,  is  altogether  to 
be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  an^ 
traveller  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 

We  left  Chihuahua  the  afternoon  of 
the  8d  of  February,  takii^  the  road  to 
the  little  town  of  Santa  Isabel,  distant 
about  80  miles  south  by  west  from  the 
capital  Immediately  outside  of  the  city, 
the  wilderness  begins.  Leaving  the 
bold  and  bare  summit  of  the  Cerro 
Grande  to  the  left,  and  the  rocky  glen 
of  a  wild  mountain  torrent  of  crystalline 
water  to  the  right,  the  road  leads  over 
rocks  of  porphyry  and  scattered  frag^ 
ments  of  basalt,  and  through  deep  or* 
royos  or  ravines,  occasionally  the  hiding- 
places  of  Indians,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  amuse  themselves  even  here,  a  few 
miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  in 
killing  some  poor  old  woman  or  some 
boy  going  behind  his  Jackass  laden  with 
a  few  shillings'  worth  of  roots  and 
branches  of  bushes,  which  are  used  for 
fuel  in  the  city.  We  had  to  travel  only 
12  miles  this  afternoon,  and  arrived  soon 
at  the  Rancho*  del  Fresno,  where  we 
camped  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and  had  soon  a  good  flre  burning,  at 
which  Domingnez  was  preparing  our 
supper.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed,  difl'erent  persons  travelling 
the  same  road  and  attracted  by  the 
cheerflil  aspect  of  our  camp,  had  gathered 
around  us,  and  the  evening  was  passed 
in  good  humor  and  lively  conversation. 
The  latter  chiefly  turned  upon  the  perils 
of  the  road.  A  man  ooming  with  his 
servants  from  the  Rio  Oonchos  and  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  cattle  for  sale  to  the  citr, 
brought  "novedades'*t  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  A  party  of  men 
from  Chihuahua  on  their  way  to  Duran- 
go,  where  it  was  their  intention  to  buy 
horses,  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Comanches  and  completely  routed,  leav- 
ing several  dead,  some  mules  and  three 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  on  the  spot. 
An  old  roan  from  the  Villa  de  la  Goncep- 
cion,  a  place  we  were  then  bound  to, 
gave  an  account  of  the  depredations  late- 
ly committed  by  the  Apaches  in  that 
neighborhood,    and    exhibited    several 


*  ^*^Ramch(^  **  ti  the  designation  of  a  imaller  cattle-farm,  and  Mymettinefl  s 


I  the  boUdingt  of  eooh  a  one. 


while  lands  put  In  ciUtlTation  for  the  purpoM  of  raising  corn  or  any  other  crop  are  called  WkXabor,  A  large 
estate  is  called  a  hacienda ;  but  to  merit  that  designation  in  Mexico,  an  estate  must  hare  a  rery  eonilderalMe 
extent  indeed.  Between  Ohlhoahna  and  fi  Paso  the  road  leads  for  eight  days  throogfa  one  sla^  haoienda, 
Vtimt  of  Sneinilku. 

t  NovedadMy  i.  t.  n«tM,  Is  always  meaning  %mKappy  accidents,  chiefly  such  as  are  caused  by  the  Indlmni. 
**  Yd.  Ko  tieru  ntyoedade^r^  or  **has  no  misfortune  befMlen  you?**  is  the  common  questloa  of  poUtmMM 
rantnally  addressed  to  each  other  by  traTeUers  oo  the  road,  and  always  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  Indlani. 
*'  Xo  hay  nowdadea  "—there  is  no  news— means  as  much  as  the  road  is  safB,  no  Indians  have  been  ieeo. 
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VonndB  on  his  body,  oansed  by  balls  and 
arrows  received  in  his  former  encounters 
with  the  savages.  In  short,  nobody,  ex- 
cept myself,  was  present  at  our  camp- 
fire,  who  had  not  experienced  more  or 
less  severe  iigories  or  losses  by  them. 

The  plains,  valleys,  hills,  and  moan- 
tains  of  the  eastern  portion  of  northern 
Mexico,  bear  a  vegetation  of  quite  a  pe- 
culiar character,  forming  what  is  called 
chaparral.  The  word  is  derived  from 
chaparra,  which,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, means  a  dwarf-oak.  The  cha- 
parrales  of  Mexico,  however,  are  formed 
by  a  diversity  of  shrubs  belonging  to 

Suite  other  families  of  plants,  and  the 
[lickets  of  dwarf-oaks,  which,  indeed, 
occur  in  the  more  western  part  of  the 
country,  are  not  comprised  under  that 
denomination.  In  Mexico,  a  chaparral 
is  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  shrubs 
and  buAhes,  mostly  armed  with  spines, 
belonging,  however,  to  very  different 
families  of  plants.  Among  these,  the 
Mezquite  (Algarobia),  and  some  other 
shrubs  of  the  family  of  the  MimoMy  are 
the  most  common.  Others,  like  the 
**  creosote-plant'^  and  **  grease- wood"  of 
the  Americans,  the  first  being  the  Larrea 
Mexieana^  the  second  a  cTienopodiaeetmB 
«hrab,  predominate  in  other  sections  of 
ioountry. 

Some  remarkable  forms,  like  the  "Fou- 
quiera  splendens,"  the  "  Junco,"  or  Koe- 
bedinia,  the  ^^Tepopote"  and  others,  will, 
by  their  strange  appearance,  strike  even 
the  most  superficial  observer.  Inter- 
.m}a«d  with  these  singular  shrubs  appear 
:the  stiff  and  spiny  forms  of  cactuses 
yncoas,  agaves,  and  dasylirions.  Be- 
tween these  bushes  and  prominent  plants 
the  soil  is  often  bare,  bein^  composed,  in 
•some  places,  of  loose  sand,  in  others  of 
hard  clay;  other  tracts  are  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers.  Now  and 
then  even  patches  of  pure  grass  are  in- 
terspersed, or  the  chaparral  itself  is  alter- 
nating^ith  fine  savannas.  But  these  do 
not  pnedominate  in  the  section  of  coun- 
try .referred  to.  Trees,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, are  of  the  most  rare  occurrence. 
Some  fine  groves  of  cotton-wood  trees 
and  willows  are  found  in  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  same  kind 
of  trees  are  seen  along  the  course  of  some 
little  streams,  and  ue  ^^alamedas,"  or 
public  walks  of  the  towns,  derive  their 
denomination  from  the  Spanish  word, 
^Uamo,  which  means  cotton-wood.  Oc- 
casionaUy  the  traveller  may  discover  a 
lonely  ash  or  walnut-tree.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  no  trees  are  to  be  seen 


in  this  section  of  country  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  scenery  is  not  without  an 
aspect  of  grandeur,  but  very  desolate. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  hundred  high- 
grown  yuccas  around  you,  lifting  their 
plastic  crowns  over  the  lower  chaparral, 
waft  their  bunches  of  a  thousand  white 
lily-shaped  flowers  in  the  air,  or  the  scar- 
let panicles  of  the  fouquiera  shine  like 
bumiug  flames  on  the  tops  of  the  high, 
tliin,  leafless,  spiny  stems,  the  desert  is 
clad  in  a  kind  of  strange  beauty,  suggest- 
ing to  me  the  idea  of  an  antediluvian 
flower-garden,  calculated  for  a  race  of 
men  of  three  or  four  times  the  measure 
of  our  own  race. 

This  type  of  vegetation,  which  may  be 
characterized  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  its  neighborhood,  con- 
tinues, in  an  easterly  direction,  into 
western  Texas,  where  it  begins  to  pasa, 
by  the  gradual  transition  of  a  beautiful 
park-like  country,  with  increasing  num- 
ber, size,  and  diversity  of  trees,  into  the 
timbered  lands  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 

On  the  other  side,  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, the  transition  into  another  charac- 
ter of  vegetation  is  less  gradual,  and  on 
our  road  the  change  could  be  observed 
even  in  the  first  few  miles  from  the  city. 
The  chaparral  disappears,  the  grass  grows 
denser.  Farther  on,  different  kinds  of 
evergreen  oaks,  stinted  and  shrubby  at 
first,  but  attaining  more  and  more  the 
size  and  form  of  trees  as  you  proceed 
more  and  more  to  the  west,  appear  thinly 
scattered,  or  in  patdies  on  the  moantaln 
sides.  The  high  table-land^  which  you 
have  to  traverse,  form  savannas  of  a 
nearly  exclusive  gramineous  vegetation. 
The  Sierra  Madre,  at  last,  is  covered  with 
high  timber  of  the  finest  pine  trees,  and 
beyond  it  is  the  "  tierfa  cdiente,*'  or  hot 
country  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  with 
the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  or  subtropi- 
cal vegetation. 

The  next  morning  we  had  to  pass  the 
iU-renowned  Oafiada  del  Fresno,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  state  of 
Ohihuahua.  This  is  a  little  valley  about 
four  miles  long,  affording,  by  the  form 
of  the  hills  on  either  side,  andthe  nature 
of  the  vegetation,  consisting  of  thickets 
of  stinted  oak,  a  series  of  hiding-places, 
admirably  well  fitted  for  ambusrades,  of 
which  the  Apaches  have  so  well  availed 
themselves,  that,  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  passage,  there  is  scarcely  a  distance 
of  a  nundred  steps  which  has  not  soaked 
the  blood  of  some  unhappy  traveller. 
Some  governor  of  GhihuahiUL,  who  once 
paraed  here,  and  found  the  road  so  fftnd- 
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ded  with  eroflses  as  to  appear  like  an  im- 
mense grave-yard,  gave  order  to  remove 
and  barn  them,  ^baerving  that  these  sad 
monuments  could  have  no  other  effect 
bat  to  frighten  the  traveller.  Since  that 
time,  the^e  memento  maris  have  again 
augmented  to  a  number  sufficient  to  keep 
yonr  mind  well  prepared  tor  death  aU 
the  time  till  you  have  reached  the  open 
savanna  on  the  table-land  beyond  the 
Canada.  During  our  passage,  Jesus  Do- 
minguez  gave  proof  of  his  redoubtable 
courage.  With  rifle  in  hand,  he  rode 
always  some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us, 
investigating  every  thicket,*  every  comer 
of  the  hills,  and  every  hole  in  the  ground. 
Pon  Guillermo  drove  his  horses  at  as 
quick  a  pace  as  the  road  woold  allow, 
while  I,  sitting  at  his  side,  with  a  pair  or 
revolvers  in  my  belt,  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  loaded  with  buck-shot, 
between  my  knees,  kept  a  lookout  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  We  found,  how- 
ever, no  use  for  our  arms.  The  road  was 
so  much  travelled  this  morning,  that  it 
was  altogether  safe.  We  met  several 
'*  conductas,^'  or  caravans,  going  either 
in  our,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 
without  ^*  novedades,"  we  reached  the 
plateau,  where  we  saw  the  fine  buildings 
of  the  Elacienda  de  los  Oharcos  in  the 
distance,  and  herds  of  cattle  spread  over 
the  savanna. 

This  beautiful  and  valuable  estate  is 
the  property  of  Don  Estanislao  Porras, 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Ohihuahua,  and 
one  of  the  few  rich  men  in  the  country 
who  owe  their  wealth  to  their  own  exer- 
tions. At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
caflada  Don  Estanislao  is  erecting  a  large 
fortified  building  destined  to  form  a 
refuge  to  travellers,  the  greater  part  of 
the  valley  being  likewise  his  propertv. 
Four  weeks  later,  after  we  had  safely 
returned  to  the  capital,  a  baud  of 
Apaches  took  posses^^ion  of  this  house 
during  the  night,  and  from  behind  the 
walls  which  were  intended  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  them,  killed  a  party  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  carelessly  pass- 
ing at  dawn  of  morning.  On  the  high  sa- 
vanna which  we  had  reached  beyond  the 
oaQada,  we  saw  another  proof  of  the  indus- 
trious activity  of  Don  Estanislao.  From 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east, distant  at  least  eight  or  ten  miles, 
he  constructed  a  canal  running  straight 
down  to  the  road  and  intended  to  irri- 
gate the  intervening  tract  of  land.  This 
great  improvement,  too,  has  proved  fatal 
to  some  unfortunate  travellers.  The 
savages  have  used  the  canal  as  a  trench, 


in  which  they  have  been  able  to  arrive 
near  the  road  without  being  observed, 
and  from  which  they  could  make  an  un- 
expected and  successful  attack. 

The  table-land  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling,  presented  one  of  tliose  views 
characteristic  of  northern  Mexico,  which 
the  sensible  traveller  may  have  seen  a 
hundred  times  repeated,  without  ceasins 
to  be  atfected  by  the  peculiar  style  of 
beauty  which  thoy  exhibit.  If  nature 
has  any  charms  here,  she  does  not  hide 
any  of  them,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
imagination  or  sentiment  to  add  to  what 
stands  in  clear,  distinct,  naked  reality 
before  you.  No  cluster  of  trees  casting 
their  shade  over  a  patch  of  green  tnrf^ 
make  you  dream  of  the  happiness  of  a 
homely  spot.  No  stream  of  running 
water  leads  your  thoughts  down  the  val- 
ley, nor  makes  you  inquire  for  the  dis- 
tant country  where  its  waves  are  bound 
to.  No  clouds  are  moving  on  the  slry 
above  your  head.  The  atmosphere  forms 
no  part  of  natural  scenery  here — it  is 
only  the  empty  space  around  it — and  the 
mountains  at  the  horizon  close  the  pic- 
ture so  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily: 
that  you  forget  to  ask  what  is  behina 
them.  It  is  the  mere  plastic  beauty  of 
form  which  strikes  your  mind.  Before 
your  eye  spreads  a  wide,  smooth,  level 
plain,  covered  uniformly  with  tender 
grass,  without  any  other  visible  object.  It 
is  surrounded  by  steep,  bare,  rocky  moun- 
tains. The  striking  contrast  of  their 
sharp  and  alpine  forms,  with  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  the  plain,  is  softened  by 
a  beautifully  curved  concave  line  of  tran- 
sition at  their  foot.  No  awkward  de- 
tail nor  petty  ornament  is  to  be  seen. 
Tlie  whole  is  executed  by  nature,  as 
the  artist  would  say,  in  the  rigorous  pu- 
rity of  the  historical  style;  and  of  a 
historical  character  is,  indeed,  all  you 
see.  It  is  the  simple  record  of  great  and 
simple  natural  accidents  you  have  before 
your  eyes. 

The  road  over  the  savanna  was  smooth 
as  a  table.  Don  Guillermo,  who,  in  a 
joking  manner,  wanted  to  try  the  speed 
of  our  vehicle  in  case  of  danger  and  in- 
sufficient courage  on  our  side,  drove  our 
horses  at  a  gallop.  Our  carriage  rolled 
over  the  plain  at  the  speed  of  a  railroad 
car.  Soon  the  savanna  was  passed,  and 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
mountain  defile,  through  which,  over 
rocks  and  heaped-up  fragments  of  por* 
phyry  and  basalt,  with  scattered  pieces 
of  bluish  and  greenish  chalcedony; 
the    road    descended    into    the    deep 
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valley  of  Santa  Tsabel,  where,  along 
the  oonrse  of  a  little  river,  lined  with 
cotton-wood  trees  and  willows,  with- 
out leaves,  of  oourse  in  \\i\a  time  of 
the  year,  we  saw  green  fields  of  wheat, 
Qultivated  by  irrigation.  During  the 
summer,  when  the  meadows  around  the 
town  are  green,  and  the  trees  along  the 
little  river  cast  a  dense  shadow  over  the 
cryj*taUine  waters  which  run  over  peb- 
bles of  every  color,  Santa  Ysabel  must 
be  a  lovely  spot.  The  valley  is  sur- 
rounde<]  by  high  mountains  of  grotesque 
forms.  Those  to  the  north  were  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Apaches. 
When  at  night  their  savage  revels  were 
accompanied  by  an  eoually  savage  music, 
their  drum  was  heard  in  the  town,  and 
still  these  rocks  are  called  the  ^^  Sierra  del 
Tainbor" — the  mountains  of  the  drum- 
mer. Tiie  town  has  been  originally 
established  as  a  mission  among  the 
Tarumare  Indians,  and  its  situation,  like 
that  of  all  similar  places,  has  been  admi- 
rably well  chosen. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  Don  Guillermo 
was  attending  to  some  business,  I  took 
my  gun  and  went  along  the  river  for  the 
purjio-ie  of  shooting  ducks.  During  this 
walk  I  suddenly  fait  upon  a  man  who 
had  not  seen  me  till  I  stood  quite  near 
him,  and  now  looked  at  me  with  that 
wimdering  interest  with  which  I  would 
have  looked  at  an  aerolite  just  fallen 
down  from  beyond  the  clouds.  "  Where 
did  your  grace  come  from?"  he  asked 
me  in  rather  frightened  tone.  "From 
Europe,"  I  jokingly  answered.  "Just 
now?"  " Some  time  ago."  "But  where 
from  just  now  ?"  "  From  your  town." 
"But  how  did  your  grace  get  there?" 
"In  a  carriacre."  "With  Don  Felix?" 
"  No,  with  D«»n  Guillermo."  "O,  with 
Don  Guillermo  of  Ohihaahua,"  he  now 
said  in  a  recomposed  tone ;  "  I  know  his 
grace  very  well,  and  as  your  grace  has 
seen  the  world,  you  certainly  can  give 
me  information  of  a  youth,  who  is  a  re- 
lation of  mine.  He  was  placed  with  a 
man  at  Donana  as  apprentice  for  four 
years  to  learn  four  different  trades.  Now 
six  years  have  passed  and  no  notice  from 
hira  has  ever  reached  here." 

This  evening  I  saw  a  man  who,  some 
years  ac;o,  had  the  arrow  of  an  Apache 
sljot  into  his  body,  of  which  the  point 
has  remained  ever  since.  Yet  the  man 
is  healtliy  and  of  a  powerful  constitution. 

Our  next  day^s  journey  was  a  short 
one.  We  left  Santa  Ysabel  at  noon, 
aufl  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  were 
at  the  little  town   of  Oarretas.     This 


place  is  situated  in  a  pretty  well  culti- 
vated valley.  Its  little  river  joins  that 
of  Santa  Ysabel,  and  tlwir  united  waten 
run  into  the  Rio  Oonchoa,  one  of -the 
chief  tributaries  of  Uie  Rio  Grande.  The 
valley,  like  others  in  this  (section  of 
country,  is  formed  by  a  sharp  cut  into 
the  table-land  over  which  the  roail  from 
Santa  Ysabel  had  led  ns  this  morning, 
and  over  which  we  had  to  continue  our 
voyage  to-morrow.  At  Carretas  this 
out  is  about  600  feet  deep,  forming  a 
steep  escarpment  of  corresponding  eleva- 
tion to  the  southwest. 

Not  only  this  evening,  but  also  the 
following  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  was 
spent  at  Oarretas,  where  we  enjoyed  the 
most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  hospital- 
^y  in  the  house  of  Don  Felipe.  .  .  . 
Wherever  I  have  entered  the  bouses  of 
Mexican  country-pef>ple,  I  have  found 
hospitable,  most  polite  and  perfectly 
decent  manners.  The  style,  it  is  tme,  is 
neither  fiishionable  nor  corresponding  to 
the  notions  of  English  or  Anglo-Ameri- 
can life.  There  is  however  no  want  of 
natural  good  taste,  and  the  unprejudiced 
observer  must  defend  this  people  against 
the  unjust  reprei^entatious  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed. 

Sunday  evening  some  of  the  prindpal 
men  of  the  place  were  assembled  in  the 
house  of  our  host.  The  Apaches  funned 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  and  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  hearing 
some  anecdotes  of  a  famous  chief  of  these 
savages,  who  some  time  ago  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  country  around.  This 
Indian  had  been  well  educated  by  a 
priest  in  Sonora.  At  a  ceruin  age,  how- 
ever, he  had  run  away,  had  returned  to 
his  tribe  and  become  its  chief.  As 
such  he  soon  made  himself  terrible.  He 
used  to  rob  the  mail,  open  the  letters, 
and,  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  inform 
himself  of  the  time  when*  some  rich 
transport  of  goods  was  to  pass.  He  had 
carried  off  a  Mexican  girl,  with  wtiom 
he  lived,  and  who  appears  to  have  loved 
him  most  passionately ;  for,  when  his 
band  was  ultimately  exterminated  by  a 
party  of  Mexican  troops,  and  he  himself 
was  killed,  she  refused  to  surrender  to 
her  own  countrymen,  and  fell,  lighting 
like  a  true  Indian  squaw,  after  her  ar- 
rows had  pierced  the  bodies  of  several 
soldiers. 

Monday  morning  we  left  Oarretas. 
Tiie  road  which  ascends  the  escarpment 
of  the  table-land  is  very  steep.  When 
we  had  reached  the  high  plain,  we  saw 
the  village,  surrounded  by  fielda  of  green 
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wheat,  deep  down  at  our  feet.  Beyond 
its  valley  the  eye  foUown  the  horixontal 
line  of  the  opposite  section  of  the  table- 
land, over  which  several  detached  gronps 
of  iiioiinrains  rear  their  rocky  samuiits 
in  the  durk-hlQe  sky. 

Oar  road  on  the  tahle-land  took  a 
north  weKUfrly  direction,  ascending,  at  a 
very  8li>w  and  UDiform  rate,  it  is  true, 
bat  wirhoat  ioterraption  for  more  than 
six  hoars.  Before  as  two  twin  moan- 
tains  of  conical  form  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  the  depression  between  them 
ootuiug  nearly  dowu  to  the  general  level 
of  the  latter,  which  was  formed  by  the 
table-land  iuelf.  Throogh  this  depres- 
sion, which  is  called  the  ^^Paerto  de 
Ooy^chic,"  we  had  to  pass,  I  was  told. 
As  the  deep  cats  or  glens  which  intensect 
the  ]>lateaa  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
monntaind  could  not  be  seen  nor  even 
gneesed  from  the  distance,  it  appeared 
quite  siDgolar  that  a  road,  made  by 
reasonable  men,  should  have  been  direct- 
ed jost  through  a  narrow  raoantaiu  pass, 
while  the  country  all  around  appeared 
flat  and  smooth  like  the  floor  oi  a  par- 
lor. More  to  the  left,  another  isolated 
moantaia  was  seen  rising  from  behind 
the  margin  of  the  plain.  This  was  tlie 
^'Bofade  Ooeihuiri^hio,"  desciibed  by 
Dr.  Wtslicenoa,  who  gives  its  elevation, 
acor>rding  to  barometrical  measarement, 
at  7,918  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1,648 
feet  above  the  town  of  Gosihuiri^hic. 
As  the  latter  is  situated  in  a  glen  cut  at 
least  seven  hundred  feet  deep  into  the 
surrounding  table*  land,  the  bnfa  cannot 
rise  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above 
it,  and  the  elevation  of  the  table-land 
near  Oosihuiri^hic  and  Ooy^hic  must 
be  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Near 
Carretas  it  is  a  good  deal  lowef ;  near 
Santa  Ysabel  still  more  so;  and  the  valley 
and  plain  of  Ohihuahua,  according  to 
Dr.  Wislicenus,  is  only  elevated  4640 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thus,  the  general 
level  of  the  coimtry  b  seen  to  be  rising 
in  a  western  or  southwestern  direction, 
and  this  rising  was  found  to  continue  till 
we  readied  the  eastern  foot  of  that  chain 
of  mountains,  to  which  the  natives 
strictly  apply  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre, 
a  name  which  they  never  extend^  as 
some  travellers  have  done,  to  the  more 
eastern  chains.  Nor  can  these  be  called 
the  branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  as 
they  are  in  no  connection  with  it,  their 
character  being  that  of  short  and  de- 
tached ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  are  surrounded  and  divided 
by  the  smooth  savannas  of  the  general 


table-land  as  the  islands  of  an  archipelago 
are  surrounded  and  divided  by  the  Nca. 
Several  kinds  of  evergreen  oaks,  grow- 
ing to  the  size  and  form  of  a  vigorous 
old  apple-trife,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
savanna,  forming  little  groves  or  patches, 
or  standing  singly  in  almost  regular  dis- 
tances. They  grow  more  densely  where 
the  table-land,  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
shows  one  of  those  slight  depressions 
which  form  the  uppermost  beginning  of 
some  side-branches  of  the  valleys  of 
Oarretas  and  San  Borja.  This  latter 
valley  could  not  be  seen  when  we  first 
arrived  on  the  table-land  this  morning, 
and  the  distant,  dark  mountain-chain 
beyond  it,  which  is  called  the  Sierra  de 
San  Borja,  seemed  to  stand  immediately 
on  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  As,  how- 
ever, the  rood  led  us  on,  we  occasionally 
caught  a  ^impse  of  the  intervening  val- 
ley, and  the  steep  slopes  down  into  it, 
spotted  with  numberless  oak  trees,  which 
stand  scattered  over  the  wide  mountain 
savannas  with  the  regularity  of  the  trees 
of  an  immense  orchard,  presented  one 
of  the  most  singular  views  I  have  ever 
seen. 

On  the  soatheastern  side  of  the  Puerto 
de  Ooy4chic  the  traveller  finds  no  diffi- 
culty. Thg  elevation  is  inconsiderable, 
and  the  slope  pretty  gradual.  But  when, 
from  the  wild  mountain  scenery  which 
fills  the  spaoe  between  the  two  twin- 
snmmits  at  the  highest  part  of  the  pas- 
sage, he  looks  down  what  is  called  the 
Ouesta  de  Goy4ohic  into  the  deep  valley 
below  liis  feet,  of  which  he  does  not 
even  perceive  the  bottom,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  his  eyes  meet  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  escarpments,  worn 
out  by  time  into  the  most  fantastical 
sliapes,  the  possibility  of  getting  safely 
down  into  the  valley  and  out  of  it  again 
on  the  other  side  will  appear  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  road,  however,  is  mnch 
better  than  it  appears.  The  priest  of 
Ooydchic,  Padre  Gallejo,  has  shown  a 
degree  of  enterprise  as  rare  with  his 
countrymen  as  with  the  particular  class 
to  which  ho  belongs.  On  his  own 
private  expense,  and  according  to  his 
own  directions,  be  has  caused  tne  most 
important  improvements  to  be  made  on 
this  tract  of  road.  The  padre,  however, 
has  not  acted  as  a  mere  patriot;  he  is 
even  more,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
speculator.  After  we  had  passed  Ooyiir 
chic,  he  sent  a  boy  after  us  to  collect  a 
toll  of  half  a  dollar  for  his  road  improve- 
ments. 

Ooydcliic  is  a  small  village  of  a  few 
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houses.  It  has  been  important,  how- 
ever, as  a  mission  among  the  Tarumares, 
and  the  buildings  of  that  establis^hrnent, 
which  still  remain  in  good  condition, 
form  a  remarkable  object  and  make  a 
striking  effect  in  the  wild  scenery  of  this 
valley. 

Some  miles  beyond  the  village  we 
stopped  for  the  night  near  the  camp  of  a 
caravan  of  travellers  and  pack-mules, 
carrying  goods  to  the  Villa  de  la  Oon- 
oepcion.  This  was  our  route,  too,  and  as 
we  had  to  pass  a  very  dangerous  section 
of  the  country  the  next  day,  we  resolved 
to  keep  in  company  of  this  ^*  conducta." 
Before  daybreak  the  next  morning, 
Dominguez  had  prepared  our  coffee,  and 
soon  we  were  again  in  motion.  The 
ascent  from  the  valley  to  the  table-land 
over  the  steep  escarpments  north  of 
Ooyacbic  is  toilsome,  but  safe.  When 
the  traveller  has  reached  the  top,  the 
change  of  scenery  is  so  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  effect  can  only  be 
compared  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
changes  of  decoration  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  opera.  The  edge  of  the 
escarpment  which  forms  the  slope  of  the 
valley  is  so  sharp,  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  savanna  on  the  horizontal  table- 
land, into  which  the  valley  w^h  its  little 
branches  is  cut  as  with  a  knife,  is  so  per- 
fect, that  there  is  only  the  transition  of 
a  few  steps  in  space  and  of  a  few  seconds 
in  time,  to  bring  you  from  the  woody 
sides  of  a  deep  chasm  where  a  wild  chaos 
of  confused  mountain  masses  surrounds 
you  into  a  plain  without  a  single  tree,  ex- 
tending in  some  directions  to  the  very 
horizon,  while  new  groups  of  mountains, 
now  first  seen,  emerge  in  other  directions 
in  the  distance — some  little  lake  spread- 
ing its  quiet  waters  in  the  foreffround, — 
the  whole  a  scene  of  repose  an  J  peace. 

We  travelled  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection over  this  table-land,  till  we  reached 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  las 
Oasas  Coloradas,  which  we  passed,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side,  in  the  val- 
ley or  plain  of  Oerro  Prieto.  From  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  we  had  a  fine  view 
over  that  portion  of  the  table-land  which 
extends  to  the  southeast,  and  contains 
the  beautiful  Laguna  de  los  Llanos,  a  lake 
of  considerable  extent.  The  Puerto  de 
las  Gasas  Coloradas,  as  the  passage  over 
the  SieiTa  is  called,  is  much  feared  by 
the  travellers  to  and  from  the  Villa  de 
la  Concepcion.  A  tribe  of  Apaches  is 
living  here,  not  distant  from  the  road, 
and  many  a  whole  conducta  has  been 
robbed,  or  even  destroyed  here.    There 


is  another  road,  passing  round  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Sierra,  and  keeping 
without  interruption  on  the  flat  tabl^ 
land;  but  the  Bajio  del  Cimto,  as  it  is 
called,  has  even  a  worse  reputation.  On 
our  return  from  Ouncepcion,  we  took 
this  latter  ronte,  but,  though  we  were 
alone  then,  we  passed  the  dangerous 
place,  as  we  now  did  the  Puerto  de 
las  Casas  Ooloradas,  without  any  moles- 
tation. 

From  the  Puerto  I  first  saw  the  Sierra 
Madre.  It  appeared  to  be  little  or  not 
at  all  higher  than  tlie  mountaia^  we  had 
seen  on  our  way  from  Chihuahua.  The 
character,  however,  is  entirely  different 
It  is  a  long,  uninterrupted  chain  of  moun- 
tains, thickly  covered  with  high  pine 
timber.  At  its  foot,  just  oppo«itd  the 
Puerto,  near  a  little  lake  surrounded  by 
the  most  beautiful  savannas,  the  village 
of  Cerro  Prieto  is  situated.  The  pine 
forest  comes  down  from  the  Sierra  into 
the  plain,  ind  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to 
this  interesting  spot,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  divide  from  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  little  lake 
of  Cerro  Prieto  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  outlet,  but  it  could  have  one  to  either 
side,  being  situated  just  on  the  line  of 
division.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that 
south  of  it  the  water  descends  into  the 
gorges  of  Coy^hio,  Cosihuiri^hic,  and 
San  Borja,  and  is  carried  into  the  Rio 
Conchos,  Rio  Grande,  andGulf  of  Mexico, 
while  north  of  it  the  plateau  which  fol- 
lows the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
Yaqni,  which,  after  a  northerly  course  of 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  snddenly 
turns  to  the  west,  passes  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  gap  in  the  Sierra,  and 
rapidly  descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Oali- 
fornia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Sierra  Madre 
is  decidedly  situated  on  tlie  western  verge 
of  the  North  American  continent.  And 
the  Rio  Taqui  is  not  the  ungle  affluent 
of  the  CaHfornian  Gulf  which  comes  from 
the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain  chain. 
Along  its  eastern  foot  the  highest  portion 
of  the  Mexican  table-land  is  situated, 
while  its  western  base  stands  some  six 
or  more  thousand  feet  deeper  in  the  low 
country  of  Scmora  and  Sinaloa. 

We  pas^^ed  the  night  at  some  houses 
called  Los  Ranchitos,  where  ail  the  com- 
fort we  could  obtain  consi-^ted  of  some 
green  oak  wood,  to  make  a  bad  fire  in  a 
court-yard.  We  sncceeded,  at  \eafit,  to 
make  a  thick  smoke,  from  which  our  eyes 
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became  sore  without  our  hands  becoming 
warm  from  the  lire.  We  had  had  no- 
thing to  eat  since  onr  scanty  breakfast  at 
daybreak,  the  provisions  we  had  taken 
along  from  Ohihnahna  being  finished,  and 
all  onr  exertions  to  get  anything  which 
could  possibly  serve  as  a  supper,  resulted 
in  the  monotonous  ^*no  hay  nada'* — 
*^  there  is  nothing."  After  dark,  at  last, 
an  old  woman,  who  had  heard  of  our 
wants,  and  was  either  more  kind-hearted 
or  more  speculative  than  the  rest,  sent 
OS  some  ^Hortillas,"  or  corn-cakes,  and  a 
small  plate  of  "  fryoles,"  or  beans.  We 
were  wise  enongh  to  master  our  appe- 
tite, and  keep  half  the  quantity  of  these 
delicacies  for  our  next  breakfast,  passed 
the  night,  which  was  exceedingly  cold, 
in  our  carriage,  and  left  the  inhospitable 
place  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  whole  region,  from  Oerro  Prieto 
down  to  the  village  of  Tem69achic,  where 
the  Rio  Yaqui  bursts  through  the  Sierra 
Madre,  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  is  essentially  of  the  same  natural 
character,  and  can  be  described  at  once. 
It  is  a  strip  of  the  general  table-land, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide,  run- 
ning between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  a 
more  eastern  parallel  chain,  of  which  the 
Sierra  de  las  Oasas  Ooloradas  forms  the 
southern  extremity.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  two  Sierras,  and  the  valley 
or  plain  between  them,  is  about  north- 
north  west.  The  elevation  of  Oerro  Prieto 
must  be  between  7000  and  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  that  point  to  Te- 
m6saoh]o,  I  should  suppose  the  level  of 
the  country  to  sink  about  one  thousand 
feet  The  whole  valley  is  naturally 
covered  with  the  finest  savannas  I  have 
ever  seen.  No  finer  postures,  and  in  a 
finer  and  healthier  country,  can  exist  in 
the  world.  Beautiful  litUe  streams  of 
transparent  water  come  down  from  the 
Sierras  on  both  sides,  and  soon  make  the 
Rio  Yaqui  to  be  quite  a  respectable  little 
river.  As  it  continues  its  course,  its  bed 
is  cut  deeper  into  the  general  level  of  the 
valley,  leaving  a  terrace  or  piece  of  table- 
land at  the  foot  of  each  of  the  two  moun- 
tain chains,  of  which  the  eastern  contains 
plenty  of  oak,  the  western  plentv  of  pine 
timber.  The  whole  country  is  altogether 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohihnahna,  and  would  be,  under 
different  political  circumstances,  a  de- 
lightful place  to  settle.  Though  it  con- 
tains, besides  the  town  of  Ooncepcion, 
some  five  or  six  considerable  villages, 
there  wonld  be  room  enongh  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  new  settlers.    Even  now, 


with  its  scanty  population,  it  is  considered 
as  the  granary  of  the  state  of  Ohihnahna, 
and  when,  some  years  ago,  that  state 
suffered  severely  from  excessive  drought, 
the  supplies  f^om  Ooncepcion,  and  its 
neighborhood  alone,  saved  the  population 
from  famine.  The  wooded  mountain 
belt  of  the  Sierra  Madre  favors  atmos- 
pheric precipitation,  so  as  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  com  and  wheat  possible 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  neglected. 
The  winter  is  a  good  deal  colder  than  at 
Ohihuahua,  and  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Switzerland  and  southern  Qer- 
many.  Peaches  grow  perfectly  well  here, 
and  apples  are  of  superior  quality.  To 
all  these  natural  advantages  must  be 
added  that  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood contain  immense  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  hot  country 
of  Sonora,  with  its  entirely  different  pro- 
ductions, is  quite  near.  Wheat  and  com 
are  regularly  sent  firom  here  to  Jesus 
Maria,  a  famous  mining  place  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  apples,  which  have 
been  worth  here  three  dollars  a  mule's 
load  last  fall,  have  been  sold  at  forty 
dollars  at  the  port  of  Guaymas. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  chiefly  concentrated  at 
the  Villa  de  la  Ooncepcion.  The  people 
from  that  little  town  are  considered  the 
best  customers  of  the  merchants  of 
Ohihnahna,  who  always  have  a  good 
day  when  a  conducta  from  there  is  in 
the  city.  The  morals  of  Ooncepcion, 
however,  have  a  bad  reputation.  Its 
inhabitants  are  the  greatest  gamblers  in 
the  state ;  and  as  in  other  countries  the 
credit  of  a  man  depends  from  what  he  is 
known  to  have  won  or  lost  in  mercan- 
tile speculation,  so  here  it  appeared  to 
depend  from  what  he  won  or  lost  at 

the  gaming  table.    "  Will  Don 

pay  me?"  you  may  ask  a  confidential 
friend  here.  "  Yes,  I  think  he  will — ^he 
won  five  thousand  dollars  the  other  day/' 
is  the  answer. 

Like  all  other  sections  of  the  state, 
however,  this  too  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches. 
From  the  Ranchitos  down  to  the  village 
of  San  Antonio,  which  is  half-way  to 
Ooncepcioa,  we  saw  only  deserted  and 
rained  habitations.  Some  of  them,  as 
those  of  El  Rosario,  have  been  very 
extensive  buildings  belonging  to  large 
estates  now  entirely  deserted.  And  even 
these  ruins,  which  are  on  the  very  road, 
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mint  be  avoided  by  the  traveller,  who 
torns  his  horse  round  them  in  a  respeot- 
able  distance. '  Several  times  a  party  of 
savages  have  taken  possession  of  the  old 
walls,  and  from  behind  them  have  made 
their  attacks  on  the  unBuspecting  people 
who  happened  to  travel  the  road. 
When  we  passed  here,  the  sharp  and 
experienced  eye  of  Joan  Dominguez  dia- 
oovered  a  nnmber  c^  horses  and  men 
halting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  savanna. 
He  declared  them  to  be  a  party  of 
Ajpaehes.  If  they  were,  however,  they 
left  OS  unmolested.  Near  San  Antonio 
and  Ooncepcion  we  saw  fine  herds  of 
oaittle.  These,  however,  are  but  poor 
remnants  of  a  former  wealth.  Herds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  savages.  • . 

We  arrived  at  Ooncepcion  early  in 
the  evening,  and  remained  here  the 
whole  of  the  next  dav.  This  town, 
with  its  fall  name,  is  called  the  Villa  de 
la  Ooncepcion  de  Papig6chio,  the  last 
word  being  the  old  Indian  name,  which, 
in  the  Tarumare  language,  means  a 
place  of  snipes  or  plovers.  A  coosider- 
able  number  of  Tarumare  Indians  still 
live  here,  as  they  do  in  all  the  villagee 
further  down  the  valfey,  which  have  the 
ri^ts  and  prerogatives  of  Indian 
**  rueblos,"  even  if  their  present  popula- 
tion consist  chiefly  of  ^^  gents  de  raean^''^ 
"  reasonable  men,^^  as  the  Hispano*Mexi- 
cans  call  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Indians.  These  Tarumares,  however, 
though  among  themselves  tiiey  still  con* 
tinue  to  speak  their  old  language,  appear 
to  have  lost  their  original  manners. 
There  are  others  of  their  villages  situated 
in  some  less  freqneated  parts  of  the 
country,  where,  though  they  have  adopt- 
ed the  name  of  Ohristians,  and  are  in  a 
loose  political  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  state,  a  part  of  their 
old  social  system  has  been  preserved. 
Their  lands,  ihere^  are  common  property 
of  the  community,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  are  divided  according  to  the  wants 
and  working  capacities  of  the  families. 
A  certiun  portion  is  reserved  in  favor  of 
the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless.  This 
is  worked  by  all  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  the  produce  is  stored  in  public 
magazines.  These  stores,  as  well  as  the 
individoals  whom  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  are  superintended  by  certain  male 
and  female  officers  which  are  called 
Tenanches.    In    some   valleys   of   the 


Sierra  Madre,  particularly  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  tlie  town  of  Batosedgachic, 
which  is  a  famous  mining  place,  a 
peculation  of  Tarumares  is  to  be  found 
in  an  undiAtorbed  and  original  state, 
with  their  old  Indian  religion  and  social 
condition.  But,  without  being  actively 
hostile  to  the  Hispano-Mexioan  race, 
they  abstain  from  every  kind  of  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  When  unexpect- 
edly a  traveller  enters  their  habitations, 
they  leave  them;  when  they  see  him 
coming,  they  go  out  of  his  way ;  when 
he  puts  a  qnesrion  to  them,  they  give  no 
answer,  though  they  understand  him 
well;  nor  will  the  highest  offer  induce 
them  to  trade  with  him. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  Ooncepcion, 
and  continued  our  voyage  on  horseback. 
The  first  village  below  is  Santo  Tomas. 
The  situation  of  this  place  has  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  eastern  Sierra  has 
a  very  high  summit  here,  which  is  called 
the  Oerro  Grande  de  Santo  Tomaa,  and 
horizontal  strata  of  cretaceous  limestone 
are  placed  across  the  valley,  forming  a 
barrier  'of  hills  which  only  leave  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine  through  which  the 
Rio  Yaqui  winds  its  course,  till  it  reaches 
at  the  village  of  Tejoldgachic,  the  open 
valley  again.  The  study  of  this  locality 
would  prove  highly  instructive  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  the  relations 
between  the  horizontal  cretaceoos  strata 
and  the  upheaved  masses  of  older  fosiuli- 
ferous,  metamorphic,  and  volcanic  for- 
mations of  which  the  high  Sierras  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley  appear  to  con- 
sist, must  be  easily  observable  here.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  circumstances  did 
not  allow  me  to  spend  some  time  in  this 
investigation.  We  hastened  on  without 
losing  one  moment^s  time.  Passing  Te- 
Jol6ffach]c  we  came  to  Matachic,  where 
we  dept  that  night*  The  Apaches  had 
driven  away  here,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  united  with  those  of  Tejoldgachic, 
Santo  Tomas,  Tem6eachic,  and  Tep6- 
mera,  were  out  on  a  **  campafia''  to  fight 
the  savages  in  their  very  mountain  re- 
cesses. The  people  of  these  villages  are 
very  brave,  and  well  exercised  in  the  u«e 
of  tiie  rifle.  They  are  generally  success- 
ful in  their  expeditions  against  their 
mortal  enemy.*  But  this  war  is  a  war 
of  exteriuinadon,  and  will  not  soon  be 
dosed.    Between  Matachic  and  Temo- 


*  The  governmeDt  of  Chlboahaa,  not  long  ago,  had  ordered  its  cltioent  to  abstain  from  sueh  prirate  cam- 
••     •  ••  might  be  expected,  with  the  objeot  of  rtatoring  pMce  with  them,  hoi 


palgnt  afunit  the  Indians,  not,  as 

**becaiiae  loch  war  waa  the  boeineu  of  the  military. 
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aachio,  we  imased  the  ranoho  of  an  old 
gentleman,  Don  Bias  Benoomo,  with 
whom  Don  Gaillermo  had  some  busi- 
nesii.  We  found  bim  in  a  deplorable 
state.  Some  we^  ag<»  he  was  pnrsning 
two  Apaches.  Jnst  in  the  moment  when 
he  had  overtaken  them,  he  fell  with  his 
horse,  and  immediately  was  lanoed  by 
one  of  the  savages.  The  arrival  of  bis 
son  only,  who  killed  the  Indian,  saved 
the  old  man's  life. 

The  viUage  of  Temdsaoliio,  which  was 
the  farthest  point  of  ocr  voyage,  has  a 
very  remarkabte  situatiofi.  The  valley 
of  the  Bio  Yaqui  seems  to  be  entirely 
shut  here.  The  gi^f)  in  which  the  river 
burst  through  the  Sierra  Madre  is  so 
narrow  that  it  is  difficalt  to  discover  it, 
and  the  commanication  which  exists,  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  between  this 
valley  and  the  plains  of  Oarmra  and  Gor- 
ralitos,  which-  extend  towards  the  cele- 
brated Casas  Grandes  and  the  Gila  Biver, 
is  equally  hidden  from  the  view.  The 
villfl^  of  Tep6mera,  two  miles  to  the 
Bortii  of  Tem6sachic,  is  the  outermost 
settlement  in  this  part  of  the  state  of 
Ohihaahoa.  To  the  we»t,  the  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Soucmu  is  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  while  the  country  to  the 
north  and  northeast  is  entirely  deserted. 
sinoe  the  beautifal  haciendas  situatea 
there  have  been  destn^yed  by  the  In- 
dians. Hundreds  of  miles  of  the  finest 
country  in  that  direction,  are  now  with- 
out inhabitants. 

Contrary  to  the  general  dryness  of 
northern  Mexioo,  the  valley  of  Tem6sa- 
ohio  and  Yepdmera  is  fbll  of  springs  and 
little  streams.  The  water  of  some  of 
them  hart  an  devated  temperature,  which 
keeps  the  meadows  green  and  the  cattle 
fat  all  over  the  winter. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  social  evils  of  Mexioo  is  the  in- 
stitutiun  of  pe&nage^  or  the  law  which 
puts  the  person  of  a  debtor,  unable  to 
pav,  at  the  disposal  of  his  creditor.  We 
delayed  oiil^  one  single  hour  at  Temdsa- 
chic,  yet  this  short  time  affcMrded  me  an 
occision  to  observe  how  this  institution 
or  law  is  working,  and  taught  me  more 
than  a  whc^e  volume  on  Mexico  eould 
have  taaght  me. 

A  respectable  citizen  of  that  viUage 
used  to  be  a  customer  of  Don  Guillenno, 
who  had  no  objection  to  give  him  a  few 
hundred  diillars'  worth  of  ffoods  on  cre- 
dit, and  the  costoroer  regularly  paid  his 
acoount  at  the  end  of  the  agreed  term, 
the  man  died,  and  his  son  came  to  Chi- 
huahua with  a  letter  pretended  U>  be 


written  by  his  dying  father,  in  which  he, 
the  son,  was  recommended  ii»  Don  Gail- 
lermo, who  was  entreated  to  extend  to 
the  latter  the  friendship  he  had  shown  to 
the  former.  Don  Guillermo  complied 
with  the  request,  and  the  yonng  man 
took  a  bin  of  goods  on  creViit.  Three 
years  passed  since  that  time,  and  he  did 
not  pay.  Now  Don  Guillenu<i  suddenly 
appeared  at  Tem6saohio.  "  Where  is 
Natividad  Andrada  living?"  he  asked 
the  first  person  he  met.  *^  Thefe  is  the 
house  of  his  mother,"  was  the  answer, 
while  the  place  was  pointed  out  with  the 
hand.  We  rode  no  before  its  door,  in 
whioh  a  decent  looking  old  woman  ap- 
peared. *'Is  Natividad  Andrada  int" 
"No,  sir."  "Is  he  near?"  "Yes,  sir, 
he  is  in  the  village."  "Then,  let  him 
come;  I  must  speak  hitn."  In  a  few 
minutes  he  appeared.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  proportions  and  a  regalar 
face,  whose  originally  noMe  expression, 
however,  was  disturbed  by  the  conse- 

^1ces  of  a  disorderlv  life.  "Nativi- 
"  Don  Guillermo  addressed  him,  "as 
you  do  not  come  to  me^  I  must  come  to 
you.  Why  did  I  never  see  you  at  Chi- 
huahua?" "%r,  I  was  unable  to  pay 
you;  I  had  no  money."  "Can  yon  pay 
me  now  ?"  "  No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  am 
poor;  I  have  nothing."  "  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  owe  mef  "  Not  exact- 
ly, sir."  "  It  ^  three  hundred  doUars." 
"It  is  so,  as  yotur  grace  says  so/'  "And 
you  really  cannot  pay  me?"  "  No,  sir!" 
"  Not  even  part  of  your  debt  ?"  "  I  have 
nothing."  "  Then  you  most  come  along 
with  me,  and  I  shall  make  you  work." 
"  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  but  just."  "  Then 
make  ready ;  for  I  am  returning  without 
dehiy."  "I  am  ready.  What  I  have  on 
my  body  is  all  I  have  to  take  along." 
Tliis  property  consisted  of  an  old  straw 
hat,  a  ragged  old  blanket,  a  coarse  cot- 
ton shirt,  a  pair  of  wide  panliiloons  of 
unbleached  cotton,  and  a  paur  of  san- 
dals. 

During  this  wh(de  conversation,  we 
had  not  alighted  from  oar  horses,  and 
the  (^d  woman  had  said  nothing.  Now 
she  burst  forth  in  tears,  while  she  ad- 
dressed Don  Ghiillermo  :  "  Your  Grace  is 
in  yoor  right  "  she  said,  "but  how  miser- 
able am  I— old  and  hdpless  as  I  am  I  He 
is  my  only  ditld ;  yet  I  ha%'e  long  known 
that  he  would  not  be  the  consolation  of 
my  age.  He  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  father.  But,  alight  from  your 
horses,  gentlemen,  and  enter  my  humble 
dwelling,"  she  added,  with  that  polite- 
ness which  is  natural  even  to  the  lowest 
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of  Spanish  extraction,  and  she  repeated 
her  invitation  till  we  accepted.  "  Yes," 
said  Don-Guillermo,  on  entering  the  httle 
house,  ^^his  father  has  heen  an  honest 
man.  But  how  came  it  that  his  son  is 
in  so  had  circumstances?"  "O,  sir,  the 
hoy  gambled  away  all  he  had."  "  With- 
out the  letter  of  his  dying  father,  I  would 
not  have  given  him  credit:  how  could 
his  grace  write  that  letter,  knowing  the 
bad  character  of  his  son  ?"  **  O,  sir,  my 
husband  never  wrote  that  letter;  the 
boy,  following  the  bad  advice  of  a  com- 
panion, forgMl  it."  "Then  it  is  right 
that  you  are  punished,"  said  Don  Guil- 
lermo  addressing  Natividad ;  "  and  yon^ 
seflora,"  he  added,  speaking  to  the  old 
woman,  "  may  consoiate  yourself.  The 
boy,  as  he  is  now,  is  of  no  advantage  to 
you.  I  shall  take  care  of  him.  I  shall 
teach  him  how  to  work  and  live  in 
a  decent  manner,  and,  if  possible,  shall 
make  him  return  to  you  an  honest  man. 
You  shall  go  with  me  to  Texas,"  he  said 
to  the  young  man.  "Whenever  your 
Grace  pleases,"  he  replied ;  and^  after  a 
short  delay  more,  during  which  we  took 
some  "  tortillas  "  and  "frijoles,"  while  Na- 
tividad  went  to  see  a  young  woman  and 
a  child  of  which  he  was  the  father,  we 
left. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  whole 
transaction,  which  entirely  changed  the 
situation  of  a  family  in  l^to  than  halt- 
an-hour,  was  without  the  interference 
of  any  public  authority.  When  we  came 
back  to  the  Villa  de  la  Ooncepcion, 
nearly  the  same  transaction  was  repeated 
in  respect  to  another  debtor  of  Don 
Gnillermo.  Guadalupe  Vargas  appeared 
to  be  a  very  smart  and  satirical,  but 
eqnaUy  careless  and  good-natured  fellow. 
He  had  been  a  pedlar,  had  bought  goods 
on  credit,  had  gambled  the  value  away, 
and,  like  Natividad,  hod  left  Don  Gnil- 
lermo ui^aid.  And  he  made  an  little 
resistance  to  follow  us  as  his  fellow 
debtor  had  made — though  he  accepted 
his  fate  in  a  very  different  mood.  When 
he  heard  that  he  would  have  to  follow 
his  new  master  on  a  voyage  to  Texas,  he 
merely  begged  leave  to  see  his  old 
mother,  who  was  living  at  a  village  in 
t^e  neighborhood  of  Oarretas,  some  dis- 
tance aside  of  our  road.  "  He  wanted  the 
blessings  of  his  mother  for  his  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  in  a  foreign  country," 
he  said,  in  a  most  frivolou.<<  mixture  of 
piety  and  sarctism.  Natividad,  who, 
with  all  his  vice^<,  showed  a  more  serious 
and  sentimental  character,  sighed  deeply. 
"My  mother,"  he   said  with  an   ex- 


pression of  sadness  and  regret,  "  will  not 
bless  me  I"  "  Man  I"  Guadalupe  address- 
ed him,  "what,  dost  thou  sigh  nowf — 
Regret  is  good  for  nothing! — Begin  a  new 
life! — Does  not  Don  Gnillermo,  a  most 
excellent  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
open  the  gates  of  the  world  to  thee  ? — 
What  dost  thou  know  of  the  world  ? — 
Nothing! — ^Now  thou  wilt  know  it! — 
Thou  wilt  see  the  United  States !— Thou 
wilt  become  a  man ! — ^Thou  wilt  pay  thy 
debts ! — and  when,  after  an  absence  of 
years,  thou  wilt  come  back  to  thy  native 
place,  thy  mother  may  be  dead,'^but  thy 
children  will  be  grown  up,  and  their 
father  may  even  aspire  to  become  alcalde 
ofTem6sachio?" 

All  this  is  so  entirely  characteristic  of 
Mexican  life  that  I  could  not  omit 
its  particulars.  The  two  fellows  who 
now  were,  and  still  are  the  peones  of 
Don  Gnillermo,  exhibit  some  of  the  bad 
and  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  Mexi- 
cans, or  if  the  reader  does  not  agree  to 
find  any  of  the  latter  in  the  two  charac- 
ters as  I  have  represented  them,  I  may 
say  that  good  qualities,  at  least,  were 
readily  developed  in  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  placed  under  better  moral  in- 
fluences than  those  under  which  they 
had  formerly  lived.  I  have  since  travel- 
led with  both  these  men  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua and  down  to  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
their  honesty,  activity  and  good  will. 
And  their  situation  is  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can nation  in  general — a  nation  which  is 
g laced  by  tlie  history  of  the  whole 
panish  race  under  circumstances  most 
unfavorable  to  moral  development,  but 
is  endowed  with  sood  natural  qualities 
which  will  not  be  lost  in  the  desdny  of 
the  new  world. 

But  I  have  to  return  once  more  to 
Tem6sachic,  and  to  relate  the  few  inci- 
dents of  our  voyage  back  to  Ohihnahna, 
which  may  be  worth  mentioning. 

While  in  the  house  of  Natividad,  a 
fine  young  woman  came  in,  inquiring  for 
information  of  her  husband,  who  was 
gone  to  Ohihuahua,  and  was  absent  be- 
yond the  usual  time.  I  mention  her 
because  she  had  an  appearance  very 
different  from  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  exclusive  type  of  Mexican  blood. 
She  had  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
the  fairest  and  most  delicate  complex- 
ion. Persons  of  this  description  are 
not  at  all  rare  in  the  "  tierra  fria,"  or 
high  cool  region  of  northern  Mexico. 
Whether  it  is  the  influence  of  climate  and 
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the  flexibility  of  the  human  constitution, 
or,  on  Ihe  contrary,  the  ineffectual! ty  of 
climate  and  stability  of  that  constitution, 
what  they  prove,  I  do  not  presume  to 
conjectnre. 

When  we  mounted  our  horses  to  leave 
Tein6sachic,  I  Ml  allocked  by  the  idea 
of  Andrada  being  obliged  to  follow  us  on 
foot  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  lively 
tn>t  in  which  we  started.  I  could,  how- 
ever not  help  it,  but  only  looked  in 
silent  astonishment  at  him  as  he  trotted 
along  like  a  faithful  dog,  now  behind, 
now  before,  now  aside  of  us.  At  Oon- 
cepcion  he  was  Joined  by  Guadalupe, 
whose  swiftness,  at  first  start,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  keep  with  that  of  our  car- 
riage, but  who  soon  learned  how  to  move 
his  legs,  when  he  saw  no  alternative  but 
either  to  follow  or  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  wilderness  without  arms,  and  to  run 
the  danger  of  being  scalped  by  some 
straggling  Apaches.  This  must  appear 
cruel  to  anybody  who  considers  it  under 
another,  but  a  Mexican  point  of  view. 
After  the  first  day,  however,  the  two 
fellows  often  amused  themselves.  Just  as 
dogs  use  to  do,  to  run  ahead  of  the 
carriage,  while  it  was  in  its  quickest 
motion.  What  Mexicans  of  the  lower 
classes  can  accomplish  in  travelling  on 
foot  is  nearly  incredible.  When,  in  the 
month  of  April,  General  Trias  marched 
on  Mesilla,  I  travelled  with  the  brigade, 
and  had  occasion  to  witness  the  whole 
infantry  trotting  without  interruption 
for  hours,  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry, 
artillery  and  wagons,  whatever  the  rate 
might  be  at  which  the  horses  could  get 
along  on  a  good  piece  of  road ;  and  one 
day  the  brigade  made  twenty-eight 
leagues,  or  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  reach  the  next  watering 
place*,  and  not  only  soldiers  but  even 
women,  bearing  a  little  child  on  one 
arm  and  a  calabash  with  water  in  the 
hand  of  the  other  one,  made  that  forced 
march,  on  which  to  hold  back  was  to 
die. 

We  parsed  the  first  night  on  our 
way  back  at  the  rancho  of  Don  Bias 
Bencomo.  If  the  Apaches  kill  a  great 
number  of  people  in  this  country,  the 
snrvivors  know  how  to  restore  the 
losses.  ^*  Que  niuchacheria  I^' — ^^  what  a 
bevy  of  girls  I  "—cried  Jesus  Domin- 
guez,  when  we  entered  the  court-yard 
of  the  rancho,  and  saw  us  surrounded 
by  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  young 
women.      Our  wonder,    however,    in- 


creased, when,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
some  dozens  of  children  assembled 
around  us,  all  of  them  the  offering  of 
the  inmates  of  that  single  house.  Fami- 
lies with  a  numerous  offspring  are,  in- 
deed, veiT  common  in  this  part  of  Mexi- 
co. At  Santo  Tomas,  where  we  passed 
the  following  night,  the  wife  of  our  host, 
who  was  quite  a  young  and  very  fine- 
looking  lady,  told  us  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children. 

At  this  latter  place  we  went,  in  com- 
pany of  the  alcalde  or  chief  magistrate, 
to  see  the  chnrch,  a  down-crumbling  edi- 
fice, built  by  the  Jesuits,  who  first  estab- 
hshed  here  a  mission  among  the  Taru- 
mares.  The  high  altar,  with  its  sur 
rounding  ornaments  and  the  ceiling,  are 
thickly  covered  with  gold.  Though 
notiiing  of  good  taste  can  be  expected  at 
sudi  a  place,  still  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish  on  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior. The  rest  consists  either  of  naked 
walls,  or  is  ornamented  in  the  most  bar- 
barous style.  Among  different  paint- 
ings of  very  different  merit  is  that  of 
one  of  the  first  padres  and  most  active 
missionaries,  who  died  here  in  1640. 

In  a  room  below  the  church  are  the 
sepulchres  of  all  the  padres  who  have 
ended  their  lives  here.  Among  them  is 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  mission.  The 
alcalde  led  us  down.  When  we  arrived 
we  found  Jesus  Dominguez,  who  had 
preceded  us,  standing  before  the  em- 
Dalmed  corpse  of  that  same  saint — for 
the  padre  really  has  been  canonized — 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  grave 
and  placed  upright  against  the  wall. 
Just  as  we  entered  he  was  addressing 
the  corpse  in  a  most  frivolous  manner, 
making  some  very  disrespectfhl  cranio- 
logical  remarks  on  the  exceedingly  small 
size  of  its  skull.  The  alcalde  laughed. 
We  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  carefully 
replaced,  and  the  grave  to  be  well  shut 
agiun.  This  little  incident  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic in  respect  to  the  present  state 
of  religious  feeling,  if  not  in  Mexico  in 
general,  of  which  I  do  not  venture  to 
Judge,  at  least,  in  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua. 

I  have  nothing  to  relate  of  our  second 
stay  at  Goncepcion,  except  that  the  wea- 
ther had  become  exceedingly  cold,  and 
accordingly  the  large  ^^sala"  in  the 
house  of  Don  Raphael,  having  neither 
window  or  fire-place,  very  uncomforta- 
ble. This  was  not  the  fault  of  our  kind 
host,  who  treated  us  in  the  most  hospi- 


*  From  the  Qto  de  Luiero  to  Qaodalope,  on  the  Bio  Grande.    The  Oharooe  Qrado  had  no  water. 
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table  manner,  and  did  everything  to 
honor  and  please  as.  Ohimneya  are 
rarely,  and  glass  windows  nearly  never 
found  in  that  conntry.  Everybody,  in 
cold  weather,  is  wrapt  in  his  ^^serape^' 
(blanket)  or  "  capa  "  (cloak),  even  in  his 
room.  The  poor  people  who  have  not 
sufficient  covering,  suffer  exceedingly 
during  the  cold  season.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  morning,  they  are  seen 
to  stand  about  in  the  streets  and  lean 
against  the  walls  of  the  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  thawing  their  stiffened  limbs 
in  its  rays.  Happily  these  rays  are  very 
warm,  even  in  winter,  while  a  piercing 
cold  may  prevail  in  the  shade. 

From  the  Hanrhitos  to  Ooy^chio  we 
took  a  route  different  from  that  by 
which  we  had  come.  We  passed  west  of 
the  Lagnna  de  Cerro  Prieto,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which,  however, 
near  as  we  were,  we  could  not  see,  the 
atmosphere  being  entirely  obscured  by 
falling  snow.  We  passed  a  night  at 
Cerro  Prieto,  where  the  direct  road  from 
Chihuahua  to  the  mines  of  Jesus  Maria 
enters  the  Sierra.  We  then  came  to  the 
village  of  Los  Llanos  (the  plains),  situa- 
ted at  the  lake  of  that  same  name,  and, 
travelling  along  its  nortiteastem  shore, 
arrived  at  the  Bajio  del  Chato.  As  al- 
ready observed,  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  seeing  no  Apaches  at  that  ill-re- 
puted place.  We  did  not  pass  it,  how- 
ever, without  having,  at  least,  some 
little  excitement.    Just  at  the  most  dan- 

§erous  spot,  where  a  little  ravine  runs 
own  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Sierra  de  las  Casas  Coloradas  against 
the  lake,  a  doud  of  cranes,  geese,  and 
ducks,  suddenly  rose  more  than  a  thou- 
sand steps  before  us.  As  we  saw  no 
traveller  on  the  road — who  oonld  have 
scared  these  birds  but  some  Apaches? — 
signs  like  this  are  always  regarded  as 
warnings  in  an  Indian  country.  Jesus 
Dominguez  rode  np  to  our  carriage  and 
calmly  observed  that,  "Los  Indios" 
might  be  in  the  ^^arroyo."  And  here 
again  he  showed  his  courage.  Handing 
his  hat  over  to  ns,  he  boimd  a  handker- 


chief round  his  head  to  keep  his  long 
hair  from  &lling  over  his  eyes,  he  put 
fre^h  cape  upon  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and 
fearlessly  galloped  ahead  straight  to  the 
very  place  of  snppo<^  danger.  We 
armed  each  of  the  two  men  who  formed 
our  infantry,  placed  our  revolvers  and 
rifles  at  hand,  and  followed  him.  No 
enemy,  however,  could  .be  discovered. 
A  little  farther  on  a  new  alarm  was 
given.  Dominguez  had  advanced  so 
much  that  he  was  covered  to  our  view 
by  a  little  elevation  of  the  savaont. 
Suddenly  we  saw  a  traveller  at  a  dis- 
tance to  our  right)  who  made  signs  to  os 
to  hasten  on,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
Dominguez.  We  could  only  suppose  that 
he  was  attacked  by  the  savages.  I 
grasped  tlie  rifle,  Don  Guillermo  drove 
^e  horses  into  gallop;  Natividad  and 
Gaudalupe  kept  pace  witli  them,  And 
thus  we  raced  up  the  little  hiU,  where 
we  saw  our  servant  standing  quietly  in 
the  road  with  a  peaceable  traveller, 
ivhom  the  other  one  to  our  riglit 
hand  had  seen  approaching,  and  believed 
to  be  an  Apache.  Trifling  as  these  little 
incidents  are,  they  show  the  degree  of 
fear  and  excitement  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  are  constantly 
kept  while  travelling. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  passed  with- 
out any  accident,  and  we  safely  arrived 
at  Chihuahua  after  an  absence  of  seveo- 
teen  days. 

If  the  kind  reader  should  ask  how  it 
happened  that,  travelling  through  a 
country  reported  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  I 
have  not  even  seen  those  terrible 
Apaches,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  so 
much,  I  have  to  answer  that  the.^ 
savages  are  rarely  to  be  seen  exoept 
when  they  attack,  and  that  they  never 
attack  exoept  when  they  believe  them- 
selves sure  of  success  without  risking 
too  much.  If,  therefore,  I  had  seen 
them  on  this  journey,  it  is  very  likely  I 
should  be  unable  to  give  a  description  of 
the  interview. 
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A  THANKSGIVING. 

MY  heart  is  fall  of  gongs  uDBiing* 
That  shame  the  slowaeas  of  mj  tongue ; 
And  God  beholds  how  thronged  with  praise 
My  thoughts  walk  down  the  silent  ways 
That  lead  from  life. 
I  pray,  thus  with  your  hand  in  mine, " 
^We  may  encounter  Froser^e 
At  eyeolng,  wife. 


Toa  know,  my  love  hy  any  grace 

Was  caught,  till  held  In  your  embrace. 

But  if  true-love  was  that  estate, 

Some  truer  word  must  yindicate 

My  present  life. 

I  lay  and  sang  by  Hippocrene 

To  your  sweet  eyes,  who  should  have  been 

In  battle,  wife. 

But  now  if  any  ill  or  care 

Assail  me,  'tis  not  hard  to  bear 

With  you.    And  sweet  becomes  more  sweety 

And  in  the  footprints  of  your  feet 

Blooms  my  full  life. 

What  matter,  from  its  starry  aim 

My  shaft  diverged,  your  eyes  proclaim 

The  victor,  wife. 

/  victor  I    Gro,  give  God  the  glory : 

'Tis  too  improbable  a  story. 

Do  I  not  wonder  every  day, 

As  one  might,  finding  fruit  in  May, 

That  this  my  life 

With  no  one  purpose  well  begun, 

Is  crowned  before  the  race  is  run, 

By  thee,  sweet  wife  ? 

You  stay  me  here.    Well,  be  it  so. 

Yet  when  I  kiss  you  softly,  know 

It  is  in  pledge  of  fealty 

That  my  worse  spirit  owes  to  thee. 

Ah  bitter  life! 

Without  thee :  and  ah !  gentle  death 

That  joins  us  bv  a  fleeting  breath, 

For  ever,  wife  I 


THE   SHADOW. 

THERE  is  but  one  great  sorrow, 
All  over  the  wide,  wide  world ; 
But  that  in  turn  must  visit  us  all, — 
The  Shadow  that  moves  behind  the  pall, 
A  flag  that  is  never  f^led. 

Till  he  in  his  marching  crosses 

The  threshold  of  the  door, 
Usurps  a  place  in  the  inner  room 
Where  he  broods  in  the  awful  hush  and  gloom, 

Till  he  goes,  and  comes  no  more  I 

Save  this,  there  is  no  sorrow, 

Whatever  we  think  we  feel ; 
But  when  Death  comes,  all's  over : 
*Tis  a  blow  that  we  never  n^cover, 

A  wound  that  will  never  heal  1 
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CAUSES   AND   CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   RUSSIAN   WAB. 


PAST  AKD  FBB8ENT. 


SUCH  18  the  title  which  we  give  to  the 
fu) lowing  article.  In  onr  next  number, 
it  18  our  purpose  to  follow  it  up  with  a 
second,  to  be  called :  ^^  RnseiA,  Pbesent 
AND  Future."  Within  the  compass  of 
these  two  articles,  of  moderate  length,  it 
is  our  desire  and  intention  to  treat  of 
those  things  in  the  History,  Present  Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  that  great  em- 
pire, which  maj  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  at  this  momentous  period ;  and 
especially  of  such  events  as  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  causes  and  probable 
residts  of  the  present  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  in  which  England  and 
France  are  taking  so  remarkable  a  parL 
and  to  which  Austria,  Prussia,  ana 
Sweden  hold  relations  so  interesting  and 
important. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  well-in- 
formed men, — men  of  a  philosophical 
spirit,  who  have  read  history  not  simply 
to  know  the  Past,  but  also  to  foreknow  the 
Future, — ^are  beginning  to  contemplate 
the  position,  great  extent,  immense  re- 
sources, and  vast  military  strength  of 
the  Russian  empire  with  very  serious 
appreliension.  The  portion  of  that  em- 
pire which  lies  in  Europe  is  greater  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles  than  all  the  rest  of  that  continent. 
The  Asiatic  is  far  more  than  double  the 
European  part  in  geographical  extent — 
the  former  having  nearly  4,500,000 
square  miles,  and  the  latter  2,026,000 — 
and  if  we  add  Russia  in  America,  and 
the  Island  of  Nova  Zembla,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Russian  empire  contains  more 
than  BCden  millions  of  square  miles^  and 
is  little  le<is  than  one-seventh  part  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  earth !  It  is  the 
largest  empire  of  which  history  has  ever 
spoken.  That  of  Rome  was  not  so  ex- 
tensive; nor  will  those  of  Alexander, 
Tamerlane  and  Charlemagne  compare 
with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  formidable  as  Rus- 
sia really  is,  her  power  is  far  from  cor- 
responding to  her  geographical  dimen- 
sions. In  this  respect,  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  its  palmiest  days, — those  of 
Trajan,  when  it  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants, — ^far 
exceeded  anytliing  which  Russia  has  yet 
reached ;  for  it  included  all  Middle  and 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and 
Western  Asia,  to  the  confines  of  India ; 


and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  nothing 
but  a  Roman  lake.  Never  did  an  em- 
pire possess  advantages  of  climate,  soil, 
productions  and  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication, comparable  to  that  of  which 
the  "Seven  Hilled  City  on  the  Tiber" 
was  the  capital.  In  these  respects,  the 
empire  of  the  Czars  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  Caosars.  On  the 
contrary,  from  its  very  northern  position, 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  in  immense 
portions  of  it,  the  Russian  empire  labors 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  With 
the  exception  of  the  trans-Caucasian 
province  of  Georgia,  no  portion  of  the 
Russian  empire  lies  sooth  of  42^  60'; 
whilst  its  extreme  northern  line  is  in 
latitude  79.  We  may  safely  say  that 
nearly  all  of  it  that  is  of  much  account 
for  agriculture,  lies  between  latitudes  of 
440  and  6O0.  This  zone,  16  degrees  (or 
1112  miles)  in  width,  indndes  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  entire  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  Geor^pa.  This  zone,  we 
may  may  add,  includes,  it  is  probable, 
four-fifths,  if  not  more,  of  the  entire 
population.  Even  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  there  is  scarcely  a 
river  which  is  not  frozen  up  during  four 
months  every  winter;  whilst  those  in 
the  northern  are  rendered  un navigable, 
for  the  same  cause,  from  six  to  dght 
All  the  seaports  are  closed  for  months 
by  the  ice ;  and  commerce  entirely  ceases 
(luring  that  season  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  very  (hfierent  estimates  are  made 
by  different  authors — from  57  up  to  70,- 
000,000 1  It  is  evident  that  many  writers 
are  deceived  by  not  looking  at  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  with  sufficient  care ;  for 
these  seldom  include  either  modem  Po- 
land or  Finland  in  what  they  call  Russia. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  they  speak 
of  population  of  the  country,  number  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  &c.,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  whether  they 
mean  to  include  the  whole  empire,  as  it 
now  stands,  or  not;  for  want  of  precision 
in  this  respect,  the  anthors  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britawniea 
have  committed  several  errors  of  a  se- 
rious nature  in  their  notices  of  Russia. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  he  said 
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that  the  population  of  Russia  was  64,- 
000,000.  If  he  bad  added  the  popuIatioQ 
of  Poland  and  Finland  he  would  not 
have  been  much  aside  from  the  truth,  so 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned. 

When  we  were  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1846,  Count  Ktsselefi^  the  minister  of  the 
Public  Domains,  was  kind  enough  to 
give  us  from  the  books  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  his 
own,  many  statistics  relating  to  the 
empire.  At  that  time,  he  assured  us 
the  population  of  the  entire  empire  might 
be  safely  put  down  at  66,500,000.  It 
is  now  probably  not  far  from  69  or 
70,000,000 ;  of  which  about  63,000,000 
are  in  European  Rusffla,  including  modern 
Poland  (a  country  about  as  large  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  having  a  population 
of  4,500,000  or  5,000,000),  the  Baltic 
provinces  (Oourland,  Livonia,  and  Es- 
thonia.  Which  once  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Prussia  and  to  Sweden),  and 
Finland,  most  of  which  has  been  annex- 
ed to  Russia  within  the  present  century. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement, 
that  the  Asiatic  and  American  portions 
of  the  Russian  empire  must  be  very 
thinly  populated.  In  fact  they  are  but 
little  worth,  excepting  for  their  vast 
mineral  resources,  their  fisheries,  and 
their  furs  and  skins.  Siberia,  as  the 
entire  of  Asiatic-Russia  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia),  is  commonly  called, 
is  a  vast  extent  of  mountains  and  sterile 
plains  or  steppes^  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  ground  fit  for  cultivation. 
We  have  known  personally  several  gen* 
tlemen,  Russians  and  others,  who  resided 
or  travelled  there  for  years,  and  they  have 
given  us  but  one  testimony  in  regard  to 
that  vast  and  dreary  region.  It  is  only 
in  tiie  western  and  southern  portions  of 
it,  where  its  gold,  platina,  and  other 
mines — in  the  Oural  Altai  mountmns — 
are  found,  that  there  is  any  permanent 
population  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  to 
tliose  portions  of  Siberia  that  the  ^^  con- 
victs" are  sent — ^from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  every  year — not  to  work  in  the 
mines,  save  in  the  case  of  great  crimi- 
nalii,  but  to  become  serfs  of  the  crown, 
and  cultivate  the  public  lands. 

But  although  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can portions  of  the  Russian  empire  will 
never  have  a  great  popuktion,  and  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  mineral  re- 
sources, their  fisheries,  and  the  abundance 
of  skins  and  furs  which  they  yield,  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  European  part  of 
it.  That  vast  country,  whose  population 
is  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  France, 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  with  ease,  two 
hundred  millions.  Even  although  a  large  # 
portion  of  the  zone  north  of  latitude  60° 
may  be  poor,  marshy,  abounding  in 
lakes,  and  in  many  places  abounding, 
too,  in  rocks,  and  much  of  the  southern 
part  sandy  and  sterile,  and  containing,  in 
the  southeast,  large  steppes,  on  which 
nothing  grows  save  butftdo  grass,  the 
stinted  cactus,  and  small  shrubs  and 
bushes ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  ex- 
cellent land  in  the  central,  western,  and 
southwestern  parts,  which  is  even  now 
populous,  and  is  destined  to  become  far 
more  so.  It  is  precisely  this  part  of 
Russia  which  is  so  steadily  and  even 
rapidly  advancing  in  population,  manu- 
factures, education,  and  everything  else 
that  belongs  to  true  civilization.  The 
chmate,  though  cold  in  the  winter,  is 
not  excessively  rigorous,  as  it  is  in  the 
north.  It  is  the  land  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  of 
the  apple,  the  pear,  tiie  [leach,  the  plum ; 
and  in  it  rise  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  which  flow  down 
into  the  Caspian,  the  Asoph,  and  the 
Black  sea^.  In  it,  too,  rise  the  Lima  and 
the  Dwina  (or  Duna,  as  the  Russians 
call  it),  which  fall  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Neva  (which  is  the  out- 
let of  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga),  another 
Duna,  the  Nieuien,  and  the  Vistula, 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic.  These  ten  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble in  the  six  or  seven  warm  months  for 
boats  of  various  sizes.  On  their  lower 
courses  steamboats  are  now  to  be  seen 
ploughing  their  way;  and  on  some  of 
them,  a  considerable  number. 

Large  portions  of  this  vast  country- 
larger,  as  we  have  already  said,  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe — are  covered  with 
primeval  forests.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  northern,  eastern  (towards  and 
along  the  Oural  Mountains),  the  western, 
and  southwestern  ** governments"  or 
provinces.  AYe  have  often  travelled  ten 
and  even  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch,  in 
Western  Russia,  without  seeing  a  house  . 
or  a  field — nothing  but  the  forest  far  and 
wide.  This  is  quite  remarkable  in  the 
western  confines  of  Russia  proper,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  old  Poland,  in  its 
most  powerful  day,  about  the  longitude 
of  Smolensk,  and  even  furtlier  west. 

But  enough  of  geographical  descrip- 
tion. Let  us  advance  to  more  interest- 
ing, though  scarcely  less  important  sub- 
jects. We  say  scarcely  less  important, 
for  €K>d  has  with  His  own  finger,  a^  it 
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were,  written  the  destinies  of  the  nations 
on  the  very  surface  itself  of  the  earth. 
\  Its  great  features  have  determined,  and 
will  long  determine,  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Mountains,  and  seas,  and  straits, 
and  to  Rome  extent  even  ritfcrs^  have  con- 
tributed to  separate  the  human  family, 
and  create  numerous  states  and  king- 
doms, for  tlie  most  part  small — ^in  the 
former  case  bold,  brave,  hardy,  and  war- 
like; in  the  latter,  adventurous,  and 
addicted  to  commerce  and  colonization. 
Widely  different  have  been  the  conditions 
and  pursuits  of  men  when  congregated 
on  lai'ge  plains.  There  it  has  not  been 
found  difficult  to  bring  large  masses 
under  the  uovernment  of  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  military  chief,  which  hid 
descendants,  if  po^essed  of  similar 
character  and  talent,  may  continue  to 
hold.*  Where  there  is  but  little  civiliza- 
tion, militarv  power  is  the  only  foroe 
which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  adhe- 
sion, or  agglomeration  rather,  of  man- 
kind in  masses.-  The  plains  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  the  Ganges,  the  Yang^ 
tse-Eiang,  and  many  others  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  illustrate  this  position. 
When  civilization  has  become  sufficiently 
advanced,  it  makes  it  possible  to  bind 
men  together  in  large  nationalities  by 
suitable  political  institutions,  and  stiU 
more  by  strong  and  reciprocal  interests. 
Civilization,  too,  can  bring  under  one 
government  neighboring  and  even  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  human  race,  which 
have  been  sundered  by  mountains,  by 
rivers,  by  straits,  and  even  by  seas  and 
oceans ;  tor  it  can  furnish  the  means  of 
overcoming,  and,  as  it  were,  of  removing 
such  barriers.  The  good  common-road, 
the  railroad,  the  ship,  the  steamboat, 
the  diffunion  of  a  common  language  and 
a  common  religion,  the  planting  of 
colonic:) — all  these  are  means  which 
civilization  can  employ  (as  we  see  illus- 
trated in  our  own  great  country  and 
some  others  at  the  present  day,  and  as 
Avill  be  illu2«trated  all  over  the  world  in 
some  future  era),  to  give  political  gov- 
ernments vast  extent  and  influence  over 
large  ])or lions  of  mankind,  even  where 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  lan- 
guage and  religion. 

But  the  hisU«ry  of  Russia  does  not  seem 
to  confirm  some  of  these  positions ;  for, 
although  it  is  a  plain,  ages  upon  ages 
parsed  away  before  it  was  brought  under 
one  government.  In  fact,  that  consum- 
mation has  been  reached  only  within 
comparatively  modern  times.  Let  us 
look  at  this  subject  for  a  moment.    It  is 


fundamental  to  all  correct  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is 
true  that  Rusaa  in  Europe  may  be  said 
to  be  one  vast  plain ;  the  greatest,  pn>- 
bablv,  on  the  eartlu  -The  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  it,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  inward  fn>m  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Black  Sea,  are  almost  perfectly  level 
and  the  central  parts  are  scarcely  more 
than  undulating,  or  at  most  hilly.  We 
have  several  times  passed  over  the  road 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  have 
seen  nothing  approaching  to  a  mountain 
in  point  of  height,  even  on  the  table-land 
on  which  rise  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country — some  flowing  off  to  the  south- 
east, and  others  to  the  northwest.  Mos- 
cow stands  in  what  may  be  called  a  vast 
plain.  With  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of 
some  elevation  on  the  west,  which  the 
Russians  dignify  by  calling  it  the  **  Spar- 
row Mountains,*'  but  which  we  should 
hardly  consider  respectable  hills,  there 
is  nothing  but  a  boundless  plain  in  all 
directions. 

Russia  is  not  onlv  very  level,  but  it  b 
low ;  so  much  so,  if  it  were  made  a/MP- 
feet  plain,  it  has  been  calculated  that  it 
would  have  an  altitude  of  only  850  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Whereas,  if  Earope 
were  reduced  to  a  dead  level,  it  would 
be  680  feet  above  the  sea.  Russia  is  the 
lowestoountry  of  large  extent  in  Europe; 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  are  the  highest. 

How,  then,  if  Russia  be  a  plaip,  as  it 
were,  of  such  great  extent,  has  it  hap- 
pened that  it  was  not  sooneF  brought 
under  one  government?  We  will  ex- 
plain this,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  important  fact,  that  from 
very  early  times,  until  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, emigration  from  Asia  greatly 
affected  the  interests  and  destiniee»  of  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  and  contignous 
side  of  Europe.  This  emigration  was  en 
masse,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  made 
by  whole  tribes  of  people,  headed  by 
bold  chieftains,  who  fought  their  way, 
sword  iti  hand,  into  regions  better,  as 
they  supposed,  than  those  which  tliey 
had  quit.  Our  old  historians  used 
to  say  that  these  great  emigrations  came 
from  "about"  or  "beyond  the  Blacks 
Sea," — sometimes  from  about  or  beyond 
the  Oaspian  Sea;  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  these 
emigrations  came  from  the  high  t.nble- 
lands  of  what  is  now  called  Independent 
Tartary  and  Bokara,  wiiere  the  soil  is  far 
from  being  fertile,  or  the  climate  genial, 
and  whence  tlie  inhabitants,  nomadic  in 
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their  nuuiner  of  living,  were  indnoed  to 
emigrate,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope 
of  &ding  better  oottntries  in  the  distant 
West,  or  in  the  distant  East  (for  thev  did 
emigrate  sometimes,  and  eren  recently, 
into  Ohina),  and  the  more  distant  Sonth. 
On  their  way  to  Europe,  they  mnstgo 
either  sonth  or  north  of  the  Caspian  *and 
the  Black  Seas.  Those  who  went  south, 
most  traverse  Asia  Minor,  and  cross  the 
Hellespont  or  the  Bosphoms.  As  soon 
as  civilization  was  sufficiently  advanced 
in  Greece,  the  inhabitants  or  that  won- 
derful country  resisted  this  invasion  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  their  country  was  con- 
cerned. Twice  they  repelled  the  Per- 
sians, and  saved  Europe.  To  this  day 
the  younff  Greeks,  who  strut  about  the 
streets  of  Athens,  dressed  in  the  gay 
Albanian  costume,  are  for  ever  talking  of 
Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Platea,  and 
saying — ^^  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  brave 
ancestors,  what  would  have  become  of 
Europe  f'  They  have  some  reason  for 
talking  in  that  way.  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  successors  in  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  for  two  centuries,  and  the 
Romans  for  many  centuries  more,  effectu- 
ally prevented  the  southeastern  part  of 
Europe  from  being  desolated  by  Asiatic 
barbarism. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe — what  is  now 
called  Russia.  The  Greeks  nlanted  colo- 
nies in  the  Crimea,  and  along  all  the 
north  coast  of  the'lBIack  Sea,  and  those 
colonies  flourished  at  times,  and  enjoyed 
extensive  commerce  with  Greece,  and 
all  the  countries  on  the  Euzine,  the 
iBgean,  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
But  these  colonies  had  no  protectors. 
Neither  the  Macedonian  kings,  nor  the 
Republic  of  Rome,  nor,  indeed,  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  nor  even  those  of  Con- 
stantinople, ever  took  possession  of  Rus- 
sia, or  Scythia,  as  it  was  then  called. 
They  did  not  conquer  or  hold  even  the 
southern  part  of  it,  though  it  was  much 
less  distant  from  Rome,  and  incompa- 
rably less  distant  than  some  countries  in 
the  east,  which  ^ey  both  conquered,  and 
lonff  retained. 

The  result  was,  that  there  being  no 
barrier  in  that  direction,  tribe  after  tribe 
of  armed  and  uncivilized  people  marched 
round  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  through  the 
Caucasus,  into  Europe.  There  was  a 
great  gateway  between  the  Caspian  and 
and  the  Oural  mountains,  and  no  one  to 
defend  it  against  such  desolating  irrup- 
tions, before  which  the  incipient  civiu- 
zation  which  spread  out  from  time  to 
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time  from  the  Greek  coloniea  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  BUick  Sea,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Greek  Colonies 
themselves,  suffered  a  complete  prostra- 
tion. 

As  for  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  barbarians 
who  did  the  mischief,  some  of  them — as 
the  Msgyars,  for  instance,  the  progeni- 
tors of  Kossuth,  and  a  part  of  the  modern 
Hungarians — penetrated  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  Europe.  Gthers  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many, and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day.  Odin  and  his  followers 
reached  even  Denmark,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  took 
possession  of  those  countries,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Scandinavian  states. 
Their  descendants  made  their  mark  effec- 
tually in  England,  France,  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  Europe. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  Asiatic 
barbarians,  who  came  like  swarms  of 
bees  from  an  old  hive,  and  reached 
Europe  by  the  route  which  we  have  just 
named,  took  up  their  abode,  if  abode  it 
may  be  called,  either  of  choice  or  neces- 
sity, on  the  plains  of  Scythia  and  Sarma- 
tia,  as  the  western  portion  (afterwards 
called  Poland)  was  sometimes  desig- 
nated. Then  they  roamed  about,  living 
in  tents,  having  no  possessions  but  their 
cattle,  their  sheep,  their  goat£  and  their 
horses.  The  chase  and  the  fishery  fhr- 
iiished  much  of  their  food,  for  a  long 
period,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from 
the  scanty  notices  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  of  those  earlier  times, 
and  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the 
^^  Lower  Empire,*'  have  deigned  to  ^ve 
us  at  a  later  day.  Often  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  nomadic  almost  without 
exception  in  their  manner  of  life,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  ultimately  of  Christianity,  was 
so  dow  in  that  vast  trans-Euxine  and 
almost  Hyperborean  country. 

And  yet  there  was  progress.  During 
the  intervals — ^which  gradually  became 
greater  and  greater  between  the  descent 
of  these  avalanches  of  Asiatic  barbarism 
and  heathenism,  and  afterwards  of 
Mohammedanism — ci  vilization  and  Chris- 
tianity did  make  some  advances.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  their  infiuence  was 
only  felt  in  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  Black  Sea.  Gradu- 
ally they  penetrated  further  and  further 
into  the  interior,  until,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  centuries,  they  reached  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  spread  up 
to  the  shoroa  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
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Arctic  Ocean.  Oertainly,  it  was  a  very 
imperfect  civilization  and  Christianity 
which  bfiade  these  achievements.  Be  it 
so ;  they  were  better  than  barbarism  and 
heathenism;  certainly  better  as  a  pre- 
paration for  still  greater  and  better  things. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  were  dear  to 
the  people  who  received  them,  and  are 
dear  still  to  their  descendants.  They 
are  no  way  disposed  to  ignore  either  the 
civilization  or  the  Christianity  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  themselves.  And  they 
know  full  well  that  they  are  indebted  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Church  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  Greek  empire,  for  both.  By 
the  simple-hearted  and  imperfectly  civi- 
lized and  Christianized  Russians,  Con- 
stantinople was  regarded  for  ages  as  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  And  it  was 
for  a  long  period — from  A.D.  400  and 
thereabouts,  to  1450,  a  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years^a  wonderful  city.  With  all 
the  miserable  government  which  some- 
times existed  mere,  it  was  still  a  great 
and  proud  city.  DuriDg  the  latter  half 
of  that  period,  and  far  more,  it  was  vast- 
ly superior  to  Rome,  or  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  When  the  "  Great  Schism  " 
took  place,  in  the  ninth  century,  which 
separated  the  Latin  or  Western,  or 
Romish  Church,  from  the  Greek,  or 
Eastern  Church,  the  Russian  Christians, 
as  was  natiiral,  took  sides  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  looked  up  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  the  head  of  their 
church. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  why  the 
Russians — ^the  people  of  Russia  proper  es- 

})ecially — ^who,  to  the  number  of  fifty  mil- 
ions,  profess  the  faith  and  practice  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  should  so 
strongly  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  and  why  they  should 
feel  so  much  interest  in  everything  that  is 
connected  with  Constantinople — the  city 
to  visit  which  was  the  highest  wish  in  the 
hearts  of  their  ancestors.  And,  although 
the  "  Tartar  Invasion  "  did,  for  a  long 
time,  cut  off  all  direct  iotercourse 
between  their  country  and  Constanti- 
nople, yet  they  could  not  think  of  having 
a  Patriarch  of  their  own  until  the  Greek 
empire  and  Constantinople  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Turks,  the  last  areat  horde  of  Asia- 
tics which  invaded  Europe.  But,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  Political  History  of 
of  Russia  and  also  of  Poland. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  present  at 
the  performance  of  Haydn's  Oratorio 
of  the  Creation?  If  you  have,  you 
must  remember  that  there  is  at  the  out- 
set a  tremendous  mingling  of  all  the 


sounds  of  the  instruments  employed; 
and  an  awful  dissonance  is  heard  for 
some  time.  This  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent Chcufs  !  At  length,  and  very  gra- 
dually, something  like  liarmony  b^ns 
to  be  noticeable,  and  the  tones  of  the 
clarionet  are  heard  above  all  l^e  rest ; 
and,  finally,  every  vestige  of  oonfbsion 
and  discord  disappears,  and  the  most 
delightftd  stream  of  symphony  flows 
forth — every  note  falling  into  its  proper 
place.  The  effect  is  wonderful.  Just 
so,  in  her  early  history,  Russia  is  all  con- 
fusion. Every  petty  tribe,  and  the 
number  was  immense,  seems  to  be  on 
bad  terms,  if  not  at  open  war,  with  its 
neighbors.  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  repulsive.  They  were  an  uncivil- 
ized, ignorant,  rude  collection  of  tribes, 
speaking  different  dialects,  and,  in  some 
cases,  different  languages,  among  whom 
nothing  was  more  strildng  than  an 
entire  want  of  everything  hke  nation- 
ality. 

By  degrees,  and  very  slowly,  accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  historians,  the  Scla- 
vonic tribe  gained  the  ascendancy,  and. 
In  the  fifkh  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
founded  the  cities  of  Eief,  on  the  I>nie- 
per  (or  Borysthenes),  in  the  south; 
Novgorod,  on  the  Volkopp,  in  the 
north ;  and  Cracow,  on  the  Vistula,  in 
the  west.  Each  of  these  cities  became 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom;  the  last  named 
becoming  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  For  several  centuries,  these 
three  kingdoms  were  wholly  insignifi> 
cant.  In  the  ninth  century,  Ruric,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  ^^  Northman,"  or 
Norwegian,  came  with  a  large  number  of 
armed  followers,  by  sea,  and.  ascending  the 
Neva,  founded  on  its  banks  the  city  of 
Ladoga,  a  short  distance  from  the  lake 
which  bears  the  same  name.  Oonquer- 
ing  the  surrounding  tribes  of  uncivilized 
people,  he  ventured  to  march  to  Novgo- 
rod, 120  miles  to  the  south,  took  it,  and 
established  himself  there ;  and  there  he 
died.  His  son  Igor  succeeded  him,  but 
being  a  minor,  or  imbecile,  his  Qnde 
Cleg,  or  Olap,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment for  him.  The  wife  of  Igor,  whose 
name  was  Olga,  was  the  first  of  the  per- 
sons connected  vrith  the  Rusnan  Court 
who  professed  Christianity.  Oleg  trans- 
ferred the  government  from  Novgorod 
to  Eief,  which  he  had  conquered — ^thus 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  Sclavonic  race  were  brought  under 
one  sceptre.  A  grandson  of  Igor,  Wal- 
dimir  the  Great,  was  a  man  of  vast 
energy  of  character,  and  success  in  war; 
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and,  if  the  Russian  historians  are  to 
be  believed,  he  gave  to  Rnssia  almost 
her  present  limits,  so  far  as  Earope  is 
concerned.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  a 
Greek  princess.  Throagh  her  inflnence, 
probably,  at  least  in  part,  Waldimir 
embraced  Christianity.  He  did  much 
in  the  way  of  giving  good  laws  to  his 
people ;  but  committed  the  great  mis- 
take of  dividing  his  vast  empire  between 
his  numerous  sons,  constituting  the 
eldest  the  paramount  prince  at  Kie^  and 
the  others  subordinate  to  him.  This 
arrangement  nearly  ruined  the  empire, 
and  was  the  source  of  many  civil  wars 
for  a  long  period. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  a  descendant 
of  Waldimir  founded  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  eni^ire. 
By  this  time,  Ohristianity  had  penetrated 
up  into  the  northern  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  prevailing  and  estab- 
lished form  of  it  was  that  of  the  Greek 
Ohurch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  carried  Ohristianity  into 
the  Western  Sclavonic  kingdom,  or  Po- 
land, as  it  has  long  since  been  called, 
were  from  Rome.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  Poles  received,  as  did  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Moravians,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians, their  first  ideas  of  Ohristianity 
from  Greek  missionaries,  but  that  they 
were  speedily  supplanted  by  missionaries 
from  RoKe.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Oonstantinople  and  the  Bis- 
hop of  Rome  would  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  their  respective  churches 
dominant  in  those  countries.  Rome  tri- 
umphed :  the  Poles  became  Roman  Oa- 
tholics,  and  this  fact  constituted  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
the  causes  of  hatred  and  of  war  between 
two  nations  whose  origin  was  essentially 
the  same.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  tenth,  at 
^*  swords*  points"  with  each  other,  as  they 
have  been  ever  since.  But  the  Poles 
advanced  nibre  rapidly  in  civilization, 
under  the  dynasties  of  Piast  and  Tagel- 
lon,  than  did  the  Russians,  because  of 
their  proximity  to  Germany,  and  great 
intercourse,  alternately  peaceable  and 
warlike,  with  the  German  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Tartars,  emerging  from  Asia 
by  a  northern  route,  overran  and  conquer- 
ed almost  all  Russia— -driving  the  ^^  Grand 
Prince,"  or  monarch,  up  to  Novgorod ; 
and  for  two  hundred  years,  the  Russians 
were  tributaries  to  the  Tartar  princes  of 
Astracan,  and  were  much  longer  mo- 


lested by  those  of  the  Crimea.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Swedes,  the  Livonians, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Poles,  at- 
tacked them  from  the  west  and  north- 
west. Hie  Poles  conquered  all  the 
western  side  of  the  empire,  and  held  it 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  They  took 
Moscow,  and  held  it  some  time,  and  even 
advanced  their  armies  to  Kasan.  Be- 
tween the  Tartars,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  Poles  on  the  other,  the  empire  of 
Russia  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries^  well-nigh  annihilated. 
This  fact  constitutes  a  second  cause  of 
the  deadly  hatred  which  the  Russians 
have  ever  since  had  for  the  Poles.  It 
also  shows  us  why  they  so  hate  the  Tar- 
tars, and,  in  fact,  all  Mohammedans,  and 
especially  the  Turks,  who,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Greek  empire,  overran 
the  northwestern  part  of  Russia,  and 
founded  intimate  alliances  with  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Crimea,  commonly  called  the 
Crim-Tartars.  It  was  the  deep  and  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  Russians,  cherished 
through  the  period,  five  centuries  and 
more,  to  "  settle  up  "  with  both  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Poles  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan Tartars  and  Turks,  for  the  iniuries 
and  even  persecutions  which  their  Church 
endured  at  their  bands.  They  have  paid, 
and  overpaid,  the  Poles  and  the  Tartars : 
with  the  Turks,  they  have  not  yet  gotten 
throagh.  It  was  Ivan  I.  (commonly  call- 
ed Vasilievitsch  the  Great),  who  reigned 
from  1462  to  1505,  that  freed  Russia 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars.  His  grand- 
son, Ivan  Vasilievitsch  II.,  did  much  for 
the  civilization  of  Russia,  but  was  not 
so  successful  in  his  wars  with  the  Poles. 
He  conquered  Kasan  in  1552,  and  Astra- 
can  two  years  later,  and  put  an  end  to 
tiie  reign  of  the  Tartars  in  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  son  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  who  died 
in  1598,  was  the  monarch  who  conquered 
Siberia,  or  rather  the  western  part  of  it. 
With  him  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
Ruric.  After  fifteen  years  of*  an  inter- 
regnum, in  the  first  part  of  which  Boris 
governed  the  country,  Michael  Romanoff 
was  chosen  Czar,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1613.  Upon  his  death,  in 
1645,  his  son  Alexis  succeeded,  and 
reigned  until  1676.  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  Russians  had  their  first  war  (in 
1671)  with  the  Turks,  who  had  been 
their.neighboi8  since  1472.  Feodor  III., 
his  son,  was  a  good  ruler,  but  he  died  in 
1682,  leaving  tne  throne  to  Ivan  HI.,  an 
imbecile  brother,  and  to  Peter  (known  as 
the  Great),  his  half-brother.    In  16S9, 
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Ivan  was  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and 
Peter  alone  took  the  helm  of  state,  and 
set  about  making  Russia  an  European 
oonntry,  whereas  it  bad  hitherto  oeen 
Asiatic.  The  Strelitz,  a  body  of  troops 
like  the  Janizaries  of  Constantinople, 
which  Ivan  II.  had  created,  Peter  anni- 
hilated— ^killing  some  of  the  chiefe  with 
his  own  hands.  He  changed  entirely  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  troops; 
entered  the  army  himself  as  a  common 
soldier,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  gene- 
ral, under  the  instruction  of  foreign  offi- 
cers. His  efforts  to  create  a  navy  and 
establish  manufactures  were  incessant. 
I'Q  his  wars  with  the  Swedes,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  founded  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg  (in  1708),  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  possession  of  the  adjacent  coast 
for  a  few  miles.  He  did  much  for  the 
civil  administration  of  his  empire,  and  to 
Europeanue  its  army  and  its  institutions. 
He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  wonderful  man. 
He  died  in  1725.  The  reign  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  I.  (1725-27),  and  of  his  grand- 
son, Peter  11.  (1727-30),  were  unmarked 
by  events  of  importance.  The  Empress 
Anne,  a  niece  of  Peter,  reigned  from 
1780  to  1740.  During  her  reign,  Russia 
conquered  Azoph,  and  extended  her  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  Poland.  In 
her  reign,  the  military  school  systen  of 
Ru8sia  was  commenced. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  1741-62,  and  that  of  Cathe- 
rine tlie  Second  (or  Great),  1762-96,  the 
boundaries  of  Russia  were  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  three  "Partitions"  of  Po- 
land (1772,  '98,  and  '95),  occurred  in  her 
reigu ;  by  each  of  which  Russia  received 
a  pai*t  of  the  possessions  of  her  ancient 
rival  and  enemy,  or  "  recovered,"  as  the 
Russians  say,  what  Poland  took  from 
her. 

The  Crimea  was  conquered  in  1788, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Khans  of  Crim  (or 
Little)  Tartary  came  to  an  end.  In  1851, 
there  was  still  living  in  the  Crimea  the 
last  lineal  descendant  of  these  Khans ;  a 
man  rich  in  lands,  abounding  in  flocks 
and  herds,  and  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der took  him  to  England  in  1815,  where 
he  was  educated,  at  Oxford,  renounced 
Mohammedanism  for  Christianity,  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  Edinburg — a 
Miss  Neilson — whose  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  we  know  well.  Their  only 
child — a  daughter,  then  an  elegant  young 
lady  of  eighteen  years — we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pole- 
tica,  once  the  Rnssian  minister  at  Wash- 


ington, in  the  autumn  of  1840.  Since 
that  time  she  married,  and  died.  Her 
father  still  lives,  we  believe.  And  this 
is  the  end  of  the  House  of  the  Great 
Khans  of  the  Crim-Tartars  I 

The  unfortunate,  but  well-meaning, 
Paul,  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  throne, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Count  Panim 
and  others,  in  March,  1801.  Alexander, 
his  son,  reigned  from  1801  to  December 
1,  1825.  During  his  reiffn  Russia  extend- 
her  boundaries  in  the  direction  of  Tur- 
key, to  the  Pruth,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  gained  possession  of  Georgia,  a 
province  beyond  the  Caucasus,  com- 
pleted the  annexation  of  Unland,  and 
received,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  Bona- 
parte« had  created  in  1809,  but  which 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  the  "King- 
dom," or  rather  "  Vice-Royalty  of  Po- 
land." This  gave  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire its  present  limits.  The  reign  of 
Nicholas,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Alexander,  has,  up  to  this  time,  added 
nothing  of  importance  in  the  shape  of 
territory,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  to 
the  empire.  The  war  with  Persia,  in  1826, 
and  that  with  Turkey,  in  1827-28,  did 
little  more  than  illustrate  the  Russian 
arms.  The  suppression  of  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Poland,  1880^1,  and  the 
aiding  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Hun- 
garians in  1849,  have  been  the  only 
other  military  event?,  previous*  to  tlie 
present  war  with  Turkey,  England,  and 
France,  which  have  marked  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor. 

We  have  given  this  little  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Russia,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  setting  forth  the  grototh  of 
Russia,  and  the  causes  of  her  feelings 
and  her  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Poles,  and  the  Turks.  Without 
some  preliminary  survey  of  this  sort,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  form  correct 
opinions  either  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  present  war,  or  of  the  probable 
Future  of  this  gigantic  empire,  whose 
great  power  and  menacing  attitude  are 
beginning  to  create  so  mnch  alarm  in 
the  min£  of  not  a  few  men,  who  have, 
till  recently,  not  been  able  to  descry  any 
sinister  omens  in  Uie  Orient. 

As  to  Poland,  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  she  seems  to  have  owed  her  disap- 
pearance from  the  list  of  nations  (not 
nationalities)^  which  we  trust  is  but  for 
a  season,  to  several  important  causes. 
One  was  the  vicious  nature  of  her 
government,  which,  however  the  Poles 
may  call  it  a  Commonwealth^  was  one  io 
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which  the  people  were  almost  nothing, 
and  the  kins,  the  nobles,  some  Roman 
Catholic  biwops,  and  a  few  delegates 
from  theJarger  oities,  eyeiTthmg.  The 
peasants  were,  for  the  most  part,  serfs 
till  1798,  and  the  Jews,  half  a  million 
in  nnmber,  not  mndh  better.  How  was 
it  possible  that  there  should  not  be  great 
perturbations,  arising  from  &ction,  in 
snoh  a  government,  especially  after  the 
year  1572,  when,  the  Lithnaidan  dynas- 
ty coming  to  an  end,  the  Poles  changed 
their  goyemment  into  an  eleotiye  mon- 
archy, with  a  Diet  still  composed  of 
such  materials  as  we  have  described  f 
Of  the  ten  monarohs  whom  the  Diet 
elected  in  the  period  of  two  hundred 
years — ^from  1572  to  1772 — some  were 
able  and  distinguished  men.  Oertainly, 
no  one  can  ever  prononnoe  the  name  of 
Sobieski  without  the  greatest  respect. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
poor  creatures,  and  the  immorality  of 
their  court  exceeded  eyen  that  of 
France,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  first  of  these  elected  monarchs 
made  his  escape  from  Poland,  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  was  after- 
wards the  worthless  Henry  III.  The 
third  on  the  list  was  Bigismnnd,  a  rene- 
gade Protestant,  a  descendant  of  the 
great  and  good  Gustavus  Yasa,  of  Swe- 
den; we  are  grieved  to  write  it.  The 
Poles  consider  him  to  have  been  one  of 
their  ablest  monarohs.  In  our  opinion, 
he  did  more  to  ruin  Poland  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  occupied  her  throne. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  labored  hard  to  put 
down,  and  even  extirpate.  Protestantism 
in  the  kingdom,  which,  in  his  day,  still 
included  the  great  western  provinces  of 
Russia— Oourland,  Lithuania,  PodoHa. 
Volhynia,  and  the  Ukraine,  and  coula 
not  have  bad  much  less  than  eighteen, 
if  not  twenty,  millions  of  inhabitants, 
half  €i  whom,  all  in  the  eastern  portion, 
belonged  to  the  €h'eek  Ohnrch,  having 
been  converted  to  that  faith  when  under 
the  dominion  of  Russia.  During  his 
reign,  of  thirty-six  years  and  more,  .a 
course  of  oppression  and  persecution 
was  commenced  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
testants,  who  once  numbered  several 
millions,  and  formed  nearly  half  the 
Diet,  which  ended  in  their  being  almost 
rooted  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
not  half  a  million  of  people  at  this  day, 
within  the  limits  of  what  was  ancient 
Poland,  who  are  protestants,  and  many 
of  them  are  Germans,  In  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Poland,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  ninetfy  thousand  protest- 


ants, of  whom  ninety  thousand  may  be 
Poles.  And  yet  we  heard  at  Warsaw, 
in  1846,  on  what  we  deem  good  authori- 
ty, that  there  were  some  fanatical  Ro- 
man Oatholic  proprietors,  who,  stirred 
up  by  its  fanatical  priests,  just  before  an 
expected  revolationarv  outbreak  (which 
actually  ocoured  in  Gallicia,  the  Austrian 
part  of  Poland),  could,  and  did,  put 
knives  into  the  hands  of  their  depen- 
dents, in  order  that  they  might  massa- 
cre their  few  protestant  neighbors. 

Not  only  did  the  government  of  Po- 
land oppress  and  persecute  the  protest- 
ants in  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom, 
they  oppressed  and  persecuted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  eastern 
part  of  it.  And  all  this  to  please  Rome. 
And  what  was  ^ned  by  it  ?  The  pro- 
testants, in  their  distress,  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  rejoice  when  protest- 
ant Russia  was  ready  to  intervene  in  the 
aflOEiirs  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  feel- 
ing existed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Ohurch  in  the  provinces  which 
Poland  had  concjuered  from  Russia.  It 
is  difficult  to  beheve  that  they  were  not, 
at  least  very  many  of  them,  by  any 
means,  very  reluctant  to  see  Russia  in- 
terfere and  re-annex  them  to  her  domi- 
nions. And  this  actually  occurred; 
Austria,  a  Roman  Oatholic  country,  re- 
ceiving the  smallest,  but  by  far  the  best 
part,  of  Roman  Catholic  Poland.  And 
when  attempts  at  revolution  were 
made  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  is  Russian,  in  1880,  and  in 
Austrian  Poland  (Gallicia),  in  1846 
— attempts  which  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  protestant  in  these 
united  States  and  Great  Britain— the 
man  who  should  have  been  their  friend, 
because  he  calls  them  his  ^^  children,*^ 
gave  the  revolutionists  the  most 
fatal  stab  of  all.  Reader!  do  you 
ask  i^ho  he  was?  It  was  Pope  rius 
Vni.,  in  the  former  case;  and  Gregory 
XVL,  in  the  latter.  Certainly,  by  this 
time,  the  Poles  ought  to  know  who  are 
their  friends.  Can  any  man  believe  that 
if  Poland  had  become  a  protestant 
country  (as  England,  Holland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  some  others),  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  she 
would  have  done,  if  the  government 
had  given  that  protection  which  it 
ought,  that  the  bravest  people  in  Europe 
would  have  been  conquered,  and  parcel- 
led out  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  bv  such  na- 
tions as  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
were  then — even  if  those  nations  had 
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dared  to  make  the  attempt?  We  have 
heard  intelligent  Roman  Oatholios  of 
Gallicia  confess  that  Prussia  has  govern- 
ed her  portion  of  Poland  best,  JElossia 
next  best,  and  Austria  worst  of  all. 
And  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic  nation, 
and  the  Poles  who  fell  to  her  share  by 
the  infamous  spoliation  were  also  Bo- 
man  Catholics. 

Nor  ought  the  Poles  to  forget  that  in 
the  day  of  their  power  they  treated  Rus- 
sia very  much  as  Russia  has  treated  them 
in  turn.  God  is  just.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  one  nation  to  do  wrong  to  an- 
other. Let  Russia  beware,  lest,  in  her 
lust  for  territorial  conquest,  she  wake  up 
a  spirit  of  retaliation  which  will  one  day 
work  her  destruction.  But  let  us  return 
from  this  long  digression. 

No  one  can  read  Uie  history  of  Russia 
with  care,  without  being  struck  with  tlie 
fact  that  its  civilization  may  be  said  to 
have  made  exceedingly  slow  progress 
before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Nor 
has  it  been  half  so  rapid  since,  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  all  his  successors  on  the 
throne  had  had  as  enlightened  views  as 
he  had  of  what  is  needed  to  secure  the 
civilization  aud  elevation  of  the  people. 
There  were  many  and  great  defects  in 
views  and  plans,  but  he  was  a  great  man 
in  many  respects.  He  undertook  a  task 
which  required  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
Unfortunately,  Peter  commenced  his 
work  at  the  top,  instead  of  the  bottom, 
of  society,  or  rather,  he  ought  to  have 
commenced  at  both  iJie  top  and  the  bot- 
tom— not  neglecting  the  middle.  The 
entire  population,  throughout  all  its 
strata,  was  in  his  day  rude,  ignorant  and 
barbarous  after  the  Asiatic  type.  The 
nobles,  or  boyards,  wore  thin,  long 
beards  and  their  sheep-skin  coats,  ana 
^any  of  them  were  beastly  drunkards. 
The  cities  were  small  in  size,  and  not 
numerous,  and  in  none  of  them  was  there 
the  least  spark  of  true  European  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  great  amount  of  ^*  mid- 
dle society"  or  of  "middle  classes"  in 
Russia  in  the  present  day,  with  all  the 
help  that  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 

Provinces,  Finland  and  the  modern  king- 
om  of  Poland  has  given  her ;  there  was 
none  at  all,  or  none  worthy  of  mention,  in 
Peter's  day. 

Peter  did  not  go  to  work  with  vigor 
to  educate  the  laboring  people  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  as  he  should  have 
done.  He  knew  nothing  of  Normal 
ScJvooU^  institutions  absolutely  necessary 
to  form  teachers  in  such  a  country  as 
Russia,  or  any  other  where  much  is  to 


be  done.  Peter  feh  an  interest  in  fite- 
rary  societies  and  institntions.  He  w^ 
not  ignorant  of  the  importance  kA. 
sdenoe ;  and  he  certainly  dM  something 
in  that  direction.  But  his  schemes  did 
not  go  down  deep  enough.  And  as  to  ^e 
manners  of  the  higher  classes,  but  little 
improvement  was  made  in  his  reign. 
What  if  he  did  require  the  nobles  to 
shave  their  beards  (and  oocasioRally  he 
carried  the  rule  into  eSwi  per  forced  npoD 
the  pain  of  not  being  allowed  to  come 
into  the  palace!  his  own  life  was  inuno- ' 
ral,  his  manners  so  rude,  and  his  exam- 
ple in  living  in  his  little  cottage,  which 
greatly  resembled  an  Irish  shanty,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fortress  which  he  built  on 
an  island  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  give  his  nobles  very  elevated 
ideas  of  princely  morals  and  princely 
manners. 

Certainly  there  was  no  greaj;  advance 
in  the  brief  reign  of  his  wife,  Catherine  I^ 
who,  unless  lulled  by  history,  was  in- 
temperate in  her  habits,  and  even  worse, 
if  that  be  possible.  Peter  11.  was  a  mere 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  reigned  only 
three  years.  The  Empress  Anne  was,  in 
some  respects,  a  woman  of  better  cha- 
racter than  some  of  the  other  female 
sovereigns  of  Russia;  and  yet  she  was 
no  better  than  she  should  be.  The  mili- 
tary and  political  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  ably  managed  by  Mtinich  and 
Ostermann;  but  better  was  done  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  people. 
Ivan  IV.,  her  nephew,  who  succeeded 
her,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  but  two 
months  old  I  And  he  reigned  but 
eighteen  months,  when  he  was,  poor 
child,    dethroned    by    the    voluptuous, 

?roud,  ambitious,  sensual  dau^ter  of 
'eter  the  Great,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Elizabeth.  What  could  be  expected  UDder 
her  reign,  in  the  way  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, or  any  other  good  thing  among 
the  masses? 

Reader,  if  you  dedre  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  Empress 
Elizabetli  of  Russia,  and  of  the  manners 
of  her  court,  we  advise  you  to  procure  the 
^^  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Dashkoff,'*  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Murray,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  two  goodly  octavo 
volumes.  They  are  worth  a  cart-load 
of  the  volumes  which  the  present  war  is 
calling  forth  in  such  quantities  in  England 
and  France,  of  some  of  which  we  shall 
perhaps  have  a  few  words  to  say  either 
in  this  present  article,  or  in  our  next 
Among  other  things  yon  will  find,  that 
this  paragon  of  an  empress  knouted  a 
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noble  Iftdy  and  sent  her  to  Siberia,  be- 
cause she  had  provoked  her  jealousy ! 
You  will  find,  also,  that  quarrelling  with 
one  of  the  noble  courtiers,  she  had  a 
great  nest  made  for  him  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  rooms  of  her  palace  (we  think 
it  was  the  Winter  Palace),  and  sentenced 
him  to  sit  in  it  for  days,  like  a  goose^  and 
to  cackle  like  a  goose  I  Having  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  succeed  her,  she  left 
•her  crown  to  the  son  of  her  sister  Anne 
— another  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great — 
who  took  the  name  of  Peter  III.  After 
a  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death  by,  or  through  the  con- 
nivance of  his  wife,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  nnder  the  name  of  ^^  Catherine 
the  Second,"  as  the  Rnsnans  call  her,  or 
*^  Oatherine  the  C^reat,"  as  she  is  com- 
monly called  by  the  historians  of  other 
countries.  The  Princess  Dashkofl^  who 
rode  by  her  side  when  she  galloped  into 
the  dty  from  a  suburban  palace  (both 
dressed  as  military  officers  and  seated  in 
men's  saddles),  to  summon  and  harangue 
the  regiments  and  then  ascend  the  throne, 
denies  that  the  empress  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  though  she  ad- 
mits that  she  consented  to  his  dethrone- 
ment, and  this  after  they  had  been  mar- 
ried seventeen  years  I  The  pretext  was 
that  his  government  was  unpopular,  be- 
cause it  favored  Prussia,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons. 

Oatherine  reigned  thirty-four  years, 
and  died  in  1796.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sensual  passions;  and  yet  she 
jKMsessed  much  good  sense  and  a  sound 
judgment.  Her  energy  of  character  was 
most  extraordinary.  She  did  a  great  deal 
to  increase  the  territorial  dominions  of 
Bossia,  develop  its  resources,  and  promote 
itB  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
present  emperor,  who  is  her  grandson, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  she  did  more  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  empire  than 
even  Peter  the  Ghi'eat.  She  was  not  in- 
different to  the  subject  of  education, 
especially  that  of  the  nobles  and  middle 
oUssea.  The  ^^Smolna  Monastery,''  as  it 
is  still  called,  (because  it  was  once  a  mo- 
nastery) situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  of  St  Petersburg,  and  near  to  the 
Neva,  is  the  largest  female  school  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  best. 
There  are  there  760  young  ladies,  from 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  up  to  twenty- 
two,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
This  institution  is  very  complete.  It  has 
a  fund  of  seven  miUions  of  ^'paper  rubles^^^ 
wliich  in  our  money  may  be  put  down 
at  $1,640,000.    It  took  us  a  di^  to  ex- 


plore it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  hear  many 
classes  examined,  to  learn  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  studies,  occupations,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  etc.,  of  these  750  pupils; 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  very 
highest  families  in  Russia. 

Oatherine  the  Great  established  two 
Institutions  for  Foundlings;  one  at  Mos- 
cow, the  other  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
are  the  largest  probably  in  the  world. 
As  they  were  for  a  long  time  conducted, 
they  offered  a  premium,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  for  licentiousness.  All  children 
that  were  brought  were  received,  and 
those  that  survived  were  trained  up  to  be 
teachers,  governesses,  mechanics,  etc. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1840,  we 
examined  the  books  of  both  of  those  in- 
stitutions, and  the  one  in  Moscow  had 
16,000  entries  already  for  that,  year, 
and  they  would,  as  we  were  informed 
by  the  physicians  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, probably  reach  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year  I 
Those  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Peters- 
burg had  not  reached  so  high  a  figure. 
But  the  emperor  has  made  a  great 
change  within  a  few  years.  Illegitimate 
children  may  be  received,  but  to  remain 
only  a  certain  time ;  then  they  will  be 
given  to  any  one  in  the  country  who  will 
take  them  and  bring  them  up;  whilst 
the  persons  to  be  brought  up  in  the  es- 
tablishment must  be  the  children  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  other 
employes  of  the  government,  whose 
salaries  are  small. 

Certainly  the  manners  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  higher  classes,  had  im- 
proved considerably  in  the  days  of 
Oatherine  the  Great,  whatever  their 
morals  might  still  be.  Tet  there  was 
rudeness  enough,  as  we  might  expect, 
if  what  the  youngest  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther (then  an  exile  from  the  court  of  his 
father)  about  the  character,  conduct  and 
habits  of  the  Russians  who  accompanied 

iif  we  remember  rightly)  the  husband  of 
Catherine  the  Great  and  his  wife  when 
they  visited  the  Court  of  Berlin,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  If  they  had  been 
bea<9ts,  instead  of  human  beings,  they 
could  scarcely  have  left  the  rooms  in  the 
palace  which  they  occupied  in  a  worse 
condition.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
an  amusement  with  Oatherine  and  her 
courtiers  to  play  "hide-and-go-seek" 
and  "  blind-man's  buff."  We  can  assure 
the  reader  that  no  such  "doings"  take 
place  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  these  times.    The  strictest  de- 
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cornm  is  maintained,  and  the  most  refin- 
ed and  easy  manners  are  everywhere 
visible,  in  all  assemblages  of  the  nobles 
and  others  at  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
There  is  no  conrt  in  Europe  where  great- 
er propriety  of  conduct  is  seen  than  in 
that  of  the  Russias  in  these  days. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  dia  much  for 
Russia,  in  some  respects.  The  empire 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  his  •  reign  of 
twenty-four  years.  Universities,  gram- 
mar schools,  schools  in  the  military  colo- 
nies, female  schools  and  schools  for  the 
common  people,  certainly  advanced  much 
during  his  reign. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  an  amia- 
ble but  not  strong-minded  man.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  a  man  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principles. 
For  two  or  three  years  before  his  death, 
his  health  greatly  failed,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind,  whilst  on  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  the  Crimea  in  the  autumn  of  1825 — 
leaving  the  empress  at  Taganrok,  a  water- 
ing Dlace  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph — that  he 
wonld  resign  the  sceptre  to  his  brother 
Nicholas  (and  so  wrote  to  his  good  friend, 
Prince  Alexander  G^itzin)  the  next  year, 
and  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on 
a  beautiful  home  which  he  had  found 
in  that  most  beantifial  of  all  the  parts  of 
Russia,  with  a  few  friends,  "  trying,"  as 
he  said,  "  to  prepare  for  heaven." 

The  present  emperor  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  able  of  all  the  monarchs  who 
have  reigned  in  Russia.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  empire ;  nor  has  he  been  in- 
different to  the  education  of  tiie  masses. 
Of  his  thirteen  ministers  not  one  is  more 
estimable  than  Ouvazo£^  the  Minister  of 
Education.  He  is  himself  a  schol^  and  a 
good  man,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  From  his 
statements  to  us,  and  published  docu- 
ments which  he  put  in  our  hands,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  certainly  infer  that  educa- 
tion is  advancing  in  Russia,  and  with  it 
the  desire  for  knowledge  is  increasing. 
Of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, the  Interior,  Justice,  the  Public 
Domains,  who  were  then  in  oflSce — and 
most  of  them  are  still — ^we  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion.  They  are  doing  much 
in  their  respective  spheres  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  internal  im- 
provements, education,  etc.,  are  much 
cared  for  under  the  present  reign,  al- 
though the  emperor,  it  must  be  allowed, 


still  commits  the  grand  mistake,  and  has 
always  done  so,  of  giving  up  so  much  of 
his  time,  and  expending  so  maoh  money, 
in  behalf  of  the  army  and  navy.  By  far 
too  much  money  is  expended  upon  the 
navy,  for  a  country  which  has  oompara- 
tively  so  little  commerce.  The  navy  of 
Russia  is  the  third  in  the  world  in  point 
of  extent ;  and  yet  her  commerce  is  far 
from  having  attained  to  a  oorreepondiog 
importance.  Her  army  at  this  moment 
must  embrace  a  million  of  officers  and 
men— perhaps  1,200,000.  And  althongh 
the  Russian  soldier  does  not  receive  a  th^ 
part  of  the  wages — ^perhaps  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  American  or  English  soldier, 
still  the  aggregate  of  the  expendituree  on 
a  million  of  soldiers  and  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  sailors,  must  be  a  large  sum. 

One  thing  is  certain;  it  is  that  the 
Russians  are  not  behind  the  other  nations 
in  military  science.  The  twenty-seven 
military  schools,  embracing  9200  young 
men,  and  f^om  which  1100  annuidly  go 
forth  into  th^  army,  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. It  employed  us  diligently  one 
whole  day  to  visit  the  three  military 
schools  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  one 
we  examined  had  1000  cadets,  all  young 
nobles,  the  second  had  650,  and  the  third 
had  158.  The  instruction  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  our  West  Point  aca- 
demy. The  text-books  are  French,  for 
the  most  part,  so  &r  as  our  memory 
serves  us.  The  colonel  who  accompanied 
us  at  the  close  of  the  visit  lent  us  the 
then  kst  Report  of  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  to  his  brother,  the  emperor,  on 
the  state  of  the  military  schools,  as  well 
as  of  the  army  in  general  We  were 
permitted  to  keep  that  document  one 
night.  It  comprised  110  manuscripi 
pages,  and  was  written  in  French.  We 
also  visited  the  admirable  naval  school  at 
Tsarskoeselo,  24  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  nearly  on  the  road  to  Moscow. 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  most  Americans  suppose. 
The  universities  are  seven  in  number, 
and  are  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  3Sasaii, 
Oharkoff,  Kief,  Dorpat,  and  Helaingfors. 
The  last  named  is  for  Finland,  and  is 
established  at  the  capital  of  that  country, 
and  no  longer  at  Abo  (Obo,  as  they  pro- 
nounce it),  where  it  long  was.  The  in- 
struction is  g^ven  in  the  Swedish  language 
in  tills  university.  The  university  of 
Dorpat  is  in  Livonia,  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
whole.  The  instruction  is  given  in  Ger- 
man.   The  other  five  universities  are  for 
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the  instruction  of  the  Eueeian  youth. 
The  Institution  at  Wilna  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, a  university,  though  it  is  often 
called  such.  There  is  no  university  at 
Warsaw,  nor  has  there  been  since  1881. 
The  young  men  of  Poland  are  required 
to  go  to  Ik>rpat  for  their  university  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statements  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  Russia,  in  certain  di- 
rections, within  the  last  150  years,  and 
especially  within  the  last  fifty.  The  rail- 
road is  going  to  do  wonders  for  that 
great  country.  Abounding  in  iron  and 
manual  labor,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
construct  neat  lines  of  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  especially  as  the 
country  is  so  level.  The  road  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  completed. 
There  is  orie  in  progress  from  the  former 
city  to  Warsaw.  It  will  be  700  miles 
long.  There  are  several  railroads  in  Po- 
land, uniting  Warsaw  with  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  with  places  within  that 
kingdom. 

Nothing  astonished  us  more  in  Russia 
than  the  perfection  to  which  the  manu- 
factures of  that  country  have  attained— 
espedally  those  of  iron,  woollen,  and 
cotton.  Their  manufeustures  of  leather, 
hemp,  copper,  as  well  as  some  other 
articles,  are  quite  remarkable. 

These  things  give  us  the  conviction 
that  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  Asiatic 
looks,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  masses, 
is  very  steadily,  if  not  very  fast,  becom- 
ing an  European  country,  and  that  her 
civilization  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
soon  have  a  vast  effect  to  increase  the 


population  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
empire.  The  emperor,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  greatly  bent  on 
carrying  into  effect  the  gigantic  scheme 
of  liberating  the  serfs^  forty-eight  millions 
in  number,  of  whom  20,000,000  belong 
to  him— or,  as  we  should  say,  to  the 
crown  or  government — 1,600,000  live  on , 
appanages  of  the  crown — that  is,  on  the 
estates  that  support  the  various  portions 
of  the  imperial  family— and  26,600,000 
to  Uie  nobles.  Most  of  the  serfe  are  cul- 
tivators of  the  ground,  though  many  are 
mechanics.  They  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  estates  on  which  they  were 
born.  Those  who  are  farmers  pay  either 
in  hind^  or  in  monei/^  the  rent  which  is 
due  to  the  proprietors.  The  mechanics 
and  crown  serfs  pay  in  money,  so  much 
per  head  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, except  the  children  under  four  years. 
The  amount  is  tax  from  being  excessive. 
All  that  they  can  make  beyond  is  their 
own  property.  Some  of  them  grow 
wealthy.  They  often  buy  their  freedom, 
and  set  up  as  proprietors  themselves. 
The  emperor^s  plan  was  to  require  the 
proprietors  to  sell  the  serfs  as  much  land 
as  they  can  cultivate,  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  allow  them  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  which  to  pay  for  it.  Some  pro- 
prietors are  acting  on  this  plan,  which 
was  recommended  by  &n  ukase  some  years 
ago. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  making  this 
article  too  long.  We  will  therefore  stop 
here,  and  in  our  next  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  and  pros- 
pects of  Russia,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  present  "  ar. 


THE  BEPBOOF. 


THSREPLT. 


Ob  merrj  wooer,  l«aT«  thy  hoarded  Jeit, 
Tbj  armory  of**  qolpe  and  wreathed  ■mUeSi*' 
Lay  by  thy  graceftil  trUUnf  for  a  while, 

Pat  terloiu  eameit  feeling  to  the  test ; 

Olrlng  thy  weary  wits  a  welcome  rest, 
Let  thought  and  sentiment  the  time  begolle. 
Sport  Is  the  wreath  apon  the  capital 

The  pillar's  solid  mi^esty  to  crown. 

Bat  pillars  built  of  wreaths  would  ommble  down 
With  their  own  weight.  So,  fading,  on  us  flUI 
The  flowery  oolnmns  of  thy  Palace  Hall. 

Wit  Is  thine  enemy,— upon  it  frown ; 
Or  thou,  bUnd  Sampson,  at  fhy  lbe*s  proud  call, 
Shroudest  tl^yself  In  an  inglorious  pall. 

0  man  of  strength,  who  might  lift  Gasa*8  gate, 

And  queD  FhlllBta's  power,  shnn  Sampson's  tele  I 


Lm  needs  its  play  and  lore  its  Tarled  phase ; 

The  bended  bow  wears  out  with  eonstant  strain ; 

And  feeling,  sharpened  into  arrowy  pain, 
Vrayi  the  tense  heart  and  spends  its  strength  in  vain. 
Engrossing  passion  dolling,  droops,  decays 

Or  cumbers  with  Its  load  the  aching  brain. 
Its  sluggish  stream  mores  torbidly  along. 

While  mountain  torrent  glitters  on  its  way ; 

The  merry  sunshine  leaps  within  its  spray. 
Which  bounding,  bubbling,  trickles  liquid  song ; 

Hie  foam  that  floats  upon  the  reddening  glass 
Proclaims  Its  force  and  Tlgorous  orerflow ; — 
So  firoUc*s  eflterreseence  does  but  show 

The  Utt  and  brilliance  of  lore's  wine.  Alas  I 
Por  stagnant  souls,  lore's  Ihntasies  who  blame. 
And  can  its  rltal  rehemenoe  but  shame ! 
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DIMES  is  once  more  the  rage.  Since 
the  publication  of  our  last  number, 
he  has  suddenly  come  into  fa^ion.  Two 
years  ago,  Bimes  was  the  adored  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Grammercy  Park.  He  was 
very  young,  very  rich,  with  most  exqui- 
sitely thin  le^.  His  redowa  was  a 
miracle,  and  his  small-talk  never  flagged. 
He  led  "  the  German"  with  an  easy  grace 
that  his  peers  strove  in  vain  to  imitate, 
and,  for  a  brief  space,  reigned  tiie  ,mo- 
narch  of  the  winter  season.  But,  alas  1 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  cultivated  moustache 
and  whiskers.  Scarce  had  his  youthful 
bt^rd  attained  a  sufficient  length  to  give 
employment  to  his  hand  in  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  when  a  rival,  with  a 
smoother  face,  a  larger  fortune,  and 
thinner  legs,  burst  from  his  state  of  school 
chrysalis  into  the  gay  garden  of  fashion, 
and  the  star  of  Dimes  paled  before  the 
ascending  planet  of  Waffles.  fVom  that 
time  forward.  Dimes  was  comparatively 
a  misanthrope.  He  joined  the  Hudson 
dub,  frequented  the  New  York  Hotel, 
and  lounged  in  the  lobbies  of  the  opera, 
with  a  huge  lorgnette,  through  which  he 
stared  at  Waffles  in  the  private  box  that 
he  used  to  occupy,  and  leaning  over  the 
ladies  in  whose  ears  he  used  to  whisper. 
Dimes  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  JBut 
things  are  changed  now. 

Yes,  we  are  speaking  well  of  you, 
ffentle  Dimes,  even  though  we  did  not 
know  that  you  were  looking  over  our 
shoulder  while  we  were  writing  your 
praises.  If  we  had  detected  your  pre- 
sence, we  would  perhaps  have  said  some- 
thing ill-natured,  for  it  is  pleasant  some- 
times to  have  a  quarrel  with  one's 
friends.  Such  acts  like  a  thunder-storm, 
and  clears  the  soda!  atmosphere,  and  the 
sun  shines  out  all  the  brighter  idfterwards. 
Do  you  knoWj-Dimes,  that  M.  Alfred  de 
Meimeurat,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Manuel  de  Scmoir  Vwre^  lately  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  would  have  pronounced 
It  ill-bred  in  you  to  look  over  our  shoul- 
der in  the  manner  you  have  been  doing? 
That  wonderfril  master  of  etiquette 
would  have  condemned  you  to  some 
French  Siberia  for  such  a  crime.  M.  de 
Meilheuratmustbe  a  marvellous  man,  and 
the  next  time  vou  go  to  Paris,  seek  him 
out  and  court  his  sodet^.  You  will  re- 
turn to  us  with  additional  lustre,  my 
Dhnes,  after  having  ei\joyed  the  intimacy 
of  Buoh  a  rare  being.    M.  de  Meilheurat, 


burning  with  anxiety  to  train  up  a  con- 
ventional race  of  human  creatures,  has 
put  forth  the  tables  of  his  law  in  the 
shape  of  a  manual  of  etiquette,  which 
has  already  run  through  three  editions. 
We  would  give  the  ti^et  for  Perham's 
sift  enterprise  that  we  bought  the  other 
day,  to  meet  a  man  whose  life  was 
modelled  on  M.  de  Meilheurat's  book. 
He  must  be  the  most  unhappy  wretdi  in 
existenoe.  Neither  his  feet,  his  hands, 
head,  face  or  body,  are  his  own ;  they 
all  belong  to  M.  de  Meilheurat.  This 
awfhl  man  marches  among  his  species, 
armed  like  a  French  gardener,  with 
huge  shears,  dipping  humanity  into 
what  he  bdieves  to  be  symmetry.  Our 
natures  must  have  no  of^oots;  no  re- 
markable boughs  sticking  out  so  as  to 
give  us  an  individual  diaracter.  A  mo- 
notonous uniformity  must  reign  amongst 
men,  or  M.  de  Meilheurat  wiu  expire  of 
disgast.  We  must  not  look  at  tlie  furni- 
ture of  our  friends*  rooms  when  we  enter 
them.  It  is  a  crime  agunst  M.  de  Meil- 
heurat. When  we  talk  to  a  lady  we  must 
tarn  the  conversi^ion  upon  tlA  topic  of 
dress,  in  order  that  we  may  praise  hen. 
We  must  not  write  to  people  of  distinc- 
tion unless  the  four  uigles  of  our  en- 
velope are  exact  right  angles.  We  must 
seal  with  red  wax.  If  we  dt  next  a 
lady  at  dinner — and  we  always  do  when 
we  can  get  one  under  fifty — ^we  must 
keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  that  happy 
female's  plate,  so  that  the  instant  she  haB 
eaten  the  last  morsel  of  her  spring 
chicken,  we  may,  with  telegraphic  speed, 
furnish  her  with  her  roU.  We  must  not 
brush  our  hat  with  our  hands  while  paj- 
ing  a  visit,  because  such  is  the  habit  of  a 
lourgeois.  We  must  not  wear  our  hair 
beyond  a  certain  length;  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  us  entirely  perfect,  K. 
de  Mdlheurat  absolutely  informs  us  that 
we  must  not  make  our  appearance  in  so- 
dety  with  dirty  nails!  This  Parisian 
Oonfncius  farther  acquaints  us  with  his 
definition  of  a  distinguished  man.  He 
says  that "  a  distinguished  man  may  be  re- 
cognized by  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  by 
thedegance  of  his  boots,  the  careful  dis- 
posal of  his  hair,  and  the  perfect  fit  of 
his  gloves."  This  definition  is  encour- 
aging, my  Dimee.  How  easy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished t  With  what  ease  can  ve 
picS:  up  frt>m  tailor,  bootmaker,  and  che- 
miM^,  the  necessary  qualities  to  devats 
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ns  above  the  common  herd!  On  the 
other  hand,  what  paltry  fellows  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  his  thick  shoes,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  with  his  snnffy  coat,  must 
have  been  I  Oould  M.  de  Meilheorat 
ever  get  over  that  grease  spot  on  the 
velvet  coat  that  poor  Goldsmith  used  to 
hide  with  his  hat?  Would  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  bine  coat  and  bnff  waistcoat,  ever 
pass  muster  before  an  autocrat  who  pro- 
nounces a  black  suit  to  be  indispensable 
at  a  banquet?  We  do  not  wonder,  0 
Dimes,  that  three  editions  of  snoh  a  book 
were  demrtided  in  a  few  months.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  know  tliat  at  the  annual 
expense  of  a  few  thousand  francs  we  can 
be  immediately  distinguished. 

A  distinguished  man,  according  to  M. 
de  MeiUieurat,  was  the  late  Count  d^Or- 
say.  Yet,  even  d'Orsay^s  marvellous 
coats  and  faultless  boots  were  not  able 
to  preserve  his  memory  from  the  soiling 
tonch  of  slander.  Mr.  Patmore,  father 
of  that  most  impudent  of  all  bad  poets, 
Coventry  Patmore,  has  been,  of  late  days, 
writing  a  book  made  up  of  reminiscences 
of  his  '^friends  and  acquaintances."  It 
seems,  by  the  general  scandal  in  which 
he  involves  everybody  he  mentions,  that 
he  has  treated  aU  his  acquaintances  like 
friends.  Among  other  victims,  the  Count 
d^Orsay  comes  m  for  his  share;  and  Mr. 
Patmore  resuscitates  the  old  story  of  the 
celebrated  dandy  having  been  a  tailor^s 
model,  and  not  paying  his  tradesmen's 
biUs.  This  is  indignantly  denied,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Athensanm,  from  the  Count's 
accountant,  a  Mr.  Button,  who  says  that 
d'Orsay,  during  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  pwd  upward  of  £18,000  to  trades- 
men. This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make 
the  matter  any  better.  Every  one  knows 
that  Count  d'Orsay  lived  at  the  rate  of 
sii  or  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  twelve  years, 
makes  a  total  of  seventy-two  thousand 
pounds.  This,  less  the  eighteen  thou- 
sand, becomes  fifty-four  thousand  pounds, 
which,  of  itself,  constitutes  rather  a  pret- 
ty little  debt.  But,  after  all,  as  Belisa- 
rius  Mynus  says,  what  is  debt?  Debt, 
sir,  is  the  umbilical  cord  of  Genius,  that 
binds  it  to  its  mother  earth.  Were  it 
not  for  debt  and  its  consequence?,  where 
would  not  the  i)oet  soar  to?  He  would 
rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  im- 
aginations ;  he  would  wander  in  empy- 
real halls,  where  the  footfall  of  the  vul- 
gar can  never  8f)Und.  But  debt,  as  it 
were,  humanized  Lim,  and  casts  over  the 
ethereal  nature  enough  of  mortality  to 
endear  it  to  the  iniversal  heart.     All 


great  men  have  be^n  in  debt.  Byron 
was  embarrassed,  Coleridge  dreamed  on 
through  an  army  of  duns;  and  we  doubt 
not,  but  that  Will  Shakespeare  bad  his 
litUe  account  scored  up  behind  the  door 
of  the  Bidford  tavern.  Leigh  Hunt 
generally  resides  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pecuniary  difficulty.  The  number  of  exe- 
cutions that  take  place  in  his  house  are 
appalling,  sind  render  it  a  sort  of  domestfc 
Tower  Hill.  Thackeray  dedicates  one  of 
his  books  to  his  tailor,  as  the  only  tribute 
he  can  render  that  worthy  individual  for 
having  trusted  him  for  innumerable  coats 
and  waistcoats,  and  the  eon  amare  man- 
ner in  which  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Sniveller  are  described  by  Dickens, 
seem  to  indicatid  an  experience  on  the 
author's  part  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  debt.  Yon  have  never  known  the 
word,  magnificent  Dimes  1  It  is  an  ex- 
perience lost.  You,  who  have  had  a 
check-book  since  yon  were  fifteen,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  "overdraw," 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  debtor's 
side  of  human  nature. 

In  England,  somehow,  native  literature 
does  not  appear  to  be  flourishing  just  at 
present.  The  wi^  in  which  genius  is  ne- 
glected in  the  British  islands  is  really 
shameful.  Men  of  acknowledged  ability 
are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  public  ap- 
peals, while  the  publishers  spend  their 
money  lavishly  on  transatlantic  authors. 
The  touching  and  modest  advertisement 
which  we  subjoin,  ''lipped  from  a  London 
literary  journal,  will  at  once  exemplify 
what  we  allude  to : 

ATOUNG  OENTLBMAN,  an  Author,  whoM  writ- 
ings  hare  obtained  nnlreraal  pndte,  wiU  be 
happy  to  gire  a  LECTURS  on  THB  BBAUTTFULf  in 
public  or  prlTat«.  Poetrj,  Ptom,  and  AeroatiM 
written.  One  of  his  poema  for  14  itampa— AddraM 
AuocBTVs,  6,  Friar*!  Wharf,  Oxford. 

Here  is  a  man  of  evidentiy  brilliant 
talents  and  a  classical  name.  That  his 
auUiorial  instincts  are  of  the  snblimest 
character,  we  have  no  ezouae  for  doubt- 
ing. The  offer  which  he  so  frankly 
makes  to  lecture  on  The  Bkautiful,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  that  his  soul  revolves  in 
an  elevated  sphere  of  thought.  Then 
what  a  contrast  between  the  powers  of 
the  man,  and  tiie  means  of  subsistence  he 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to.  ^^  Au- 
gustus'' — would  that  we  knew  his  patro- 
nymic also  I — is  doubtless  a  bard  of  ex- 
traordinary merit  and  wondrous  force. 
He  may  be  Sydney  Yendys  for  all  we 
know,  and  *^  Balder,^'  that  avalanche 
of  incomprehensible  beauty,  may  have 
tumbled  from  his  Alpine  intellect  upon  the 
astonished  world  I    Whoever  he  be,  for 
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his  genius  is  all  that  we  can  assert  of  him, 
]ie  has  onr  sympathy.  His  grand  mind 
has  to  lower  itself  to  writing  "  poetry, 
prose  or  acrostics."  For  the  small  charge 
of  fourteen  penny  stamps,  he  will  indose 
one  of  those  divine  productions  of  his 
intellect.  Even  Pamassns  is  invaded  by 
the  spirit  of  progress.  We  doubt  not 
bat  that  Oastalia  is  fitted  with  a  modern 
pomp.  That  Pegasus  h&s  been  trained  to 
do  his  mile  in  "  two  fortv,"  and  that  Mel- 
pomene has  exchanged  the  cothumui  for 
prunella  shoes. 

London  is  the  only  city  we  know  of 
— always  excepting  Paris,  which  is  the 
natal  place  of  Bohemians — that  furnishes 
the  class  of  literary  vagabonds,  to  which 
we  presume  '*  Augustus"  beloi^  in  its 
true  perfection.  The  literarv  Bohemian 
is  one  of  the  strangest  animals  under  the 
sun ;  ungrateful,  too,  when  he  becomes  a 
little  successful.  We  have  been  the  more 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  on  meeting 
with  a  volume  by  James  Humay,  entitled 
^*  Satire  and  Satirists,"  being  six  lectures 
delivered  by  that  young  gentleman  in 
London  last  spring.  Originally  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  he  one  day  cut  the 
service,  or  the  service  cut  him,  a  question 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
He  took  hiM  revenge,  however,  for  what- 
ever injustice  he  may  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  commanders,  by  pub- 
lishing a  little  volume  called  ^^  Biscuits 
and  Grog,"  which  was  full  of  person- 
alities and  sneers  at  the  naval  service 
and  its  dignitaries.  This  was  followed 
by  "The  Claret  Cup,"  and  a  book 
entitled  "King  Dobbs,  or  Sketches  in 
Ultramarine,"  which  last  is  by  far  the 
best  light  work  that  Mr.  Hannay  ever 
published.  All  were  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  the  same  savage  satirical  spirit, 
sparine  no  one,  and  especially  bitter 
towards  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  brochures  were  followed  by  a  novel 
in  three  volumes,  called  "  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy,"  which  has  been  reorintod  in 
this  country,  and  is  a  work  of  very 
unequal  merit.  The  chief  portion  of  Mr. 
Hannay^s  early  literary  life  has  been, 
however,  devoted  to  starting  comic 
periodicsJs,  every  one  of  which  died 
almost  as  soon  as  bom.  Having  watched 
over  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  such  a 
number  of  jocular  in&nts,  he  was  one  day 
summoned  from  his  duties  as  midwife 
and  undertaker,  to  the  important  task 
of  feeding  a  grown  up  funn  v  paper,  and 
became  enrolled  on  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  Punch.  Yet  Mr.  Hannay  was 
himself  about  four  years  ago,  one  of  the 


most  flourbhing  specimens  of  a  literary 
Bohemian  that  one  oould  meet  loungiDg 
in  the  Quadrant  in  the  afternoon,  with 
dose-buttoned  coat  and  empty  pockets. 
Now  to  read  his  book,  one  would  never 
imagine  that  once  he  wrote  jokes  for 
smafi  comic  periodical:^  at  threepence  a 
line.  He  has  risen  a  little  in  the  world 
of  late  years.  Thackeray  employed  him 
to  scrape  together,  in  the  British  museum, 
the  learning  with  which  his  lectures  on 
the  English  humorists  was  adorned.  Mr. 
Hannay  is  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  extensive  reading.  One  can  see 
in-his  own  lectures  what  sort  of  labor  ho 
is  fresh  from.  There  is  ft  subdued 
Thackerayian  coloring  about  them.  The 
same  colloquial  stvle  that  gives  Thacke- 
ray's orations  their  original  air,  peeps 
faintly  out  beneath  Hannay's  more  ela- 
borate essays.  The  same  w^ay  of  depict- 
ing the  genius  of  an  author,  more  by  pic- 
tures than  by  analyses ;  the  same  rapid 
grouping  of  accessories,  and  the  use  of 
ihe  same  emphatic  and  sometimes  start- 
ling phrases,  all  indicate  that  the  author 
of  "Singleton  Fontenoy,"  and  the  juvenile 
writer  in  "Punch,"  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair." 
But  there  is  no  class  on  which  Mr.  Han- 
nay is  so  hard  as  that  from  which  he  has 
scarcely  yet  emerged — ^the  small  comic 
writer.  He  is  merciless  upon  his  old 
companions.  The  pet  bird,  when  loosed, 
after  a  year  of  luxury  and  high  feeding, 
assaults,  without  distinction,  his  wild 
comrades  of  the  trees,  and  Mx.  Hannay, 
petted  by  "Punch,"  for  an  admission  to 
whose  columns  he  once  sighed  in  vaio, 
and  taken  by  the  hand  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  Titmarsh,  turns  with  sudden  ferocity 
upon  those  whose  ranks  he  has  forsaken, 
and  lays  about  him  with  venomous  good- 
will. 

And  strange  fellows  are  those  same 
Bohemians,  to  whom  their  kte  leader  has 
turned  traitor.  They  number,  probably, 
not  more  thasi  twenty  or  thirty,  and  live 
entirely  among  themselves.  They  seem 
to  have  no  respectable  acquaintances, 
but  are  free  of  the  theatres,  and  spend 
much  time  behind  the  scenes.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  at  some  time  or  other 
done  something  in  the  theatrical  war, 
either  adapting  a  pieoe  from  the  French, 
or  doing  some  portion  of  a  burlesque,  in 
partnership  with  some  other  Bohemian, 
one  supplying  the  plot  and  songs,  the 
other  putting  in  the  jokes  and  smart  bits 
of  dialogue.  They  meet  at  one  another's 
rooms— that  is,  slU  who  have  got  rooms, 
for  some  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  are 
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never  known  to  have  an  address — where 
they  drink  gin,  provided  by  whichever 
of  the  party  has  got  any  money,  make 
epigrams  that  are  worthy  of  immortality, 
and  forget  idl  trouble  or  oare  for  the 
morrow  in  the  Jovial  atmosphere  that 
they  themselves  create.  They  are  all 
needy,  and  all  seedy.  If  yon  had  ever 
the  lack  to  have  been  present  at  the 
toilette  of  a  member  of  that  body,  0 
Dimes,  Uion  superb  apparition  I  yon 
would  have  been  initiated  into  mydteries 
of  dress  which  even  ^our  fertile  brain 
could  scarce  have  imagined.  You  would 
have  seen  the  edges  of  the  hat  carefully 
inked,  and  the  cufis  of  the  whitening 
coat  submitted  to  the  same  process. 
You  would  have  seen  a  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  legerdemain,  by  which  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  is  converted  into  a 
shirt-bosom.  Yon  would  have  beheld 
expedients  to  conceal  the  frailties  of 
boots,  and  astounding  mechanical  skill 
brooght  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suscitating gloves.  You  would  have 
seen  window-blind  cords  turned  into 
braces,  and  braces  into  trowser-straps. 
You  would  have  witnessed  the  construc- 
tion of  paper  phantasms  that  looked  like 
shlrtrcollars,  yet  were  not.  In  short, 
you  would  have  been  the  observer  of 
mysteries  compared  to  which  those  of 
I>is  must  have  been  puerile.  There  was 
one  man,  a  member  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Bohemians — which,  by  the  way, 
was  known  as  ^^  the  gang" — who  was  a 
miracle  of  attire.  Meet  him  at  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  going  to  dine  at 
one  of  the  cheap  French  caf^  in  Leices- 
ter Sqnare,  and  you  met  him  in  his  glory. 
It  would  certainly  strike  you  that  there 
was  something  odd  about  his  costume. 
A  piunful  tightness  and  strapping-down- 
edness  everywhere,  but  no  more.  His 
black  moustache  was  well  waxed;  his 
hat  was  jaunty,  and  had  a  mock  shine 
upon  it;  his  tread,  though  cautions,  was 
easy  and  assured.  You  saw  that  he  had 
gloves,  too,  for  he  held  them  in  his  hand. 
But  to  those  in  the  secret  he  was  a  sham. 
They  knew  that  he  was  exteriorly  com- 
posed of  ink,  and  nins,  and  fragments  of 
garments.  They  knew  that  he  held  his 
gloves  in  his  hand  because  they  were  not 
fellows,  and  that  he  had  spent  an  hour 
at  least  pasting  oil-skin  over  his  broken 
boots,  so  as  to  make  them  look  like  pa- 
tent leather.  This  man  was  a  comic 
writer,  and  composer  of  burlesques.  He 
was  very  clever,  but  very  poor ;  honor- 
ably, so  we  heard,  for  it  was  whispered 
that  he  supported  a  mother  and  two 


sisters.  But  sometimes  after  he  had  made 
"  a  haul "  out  of  some  paper  or  theatre, 
he  would  suddenly  disappear  from  society, 
and  the  next  his  friends  would  hear  of 
him  was  that  he  was  in  Paris. 

To  do  them  Justice,  **  the  gang  "  were 
generous  enoagh  towards  eacn  other. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  common  purse.  If 
one  of  them  happened  to  have  any  money, 
they  all  dined  with  him  until  it  was  gone. 
If  none  of  them  were  in  ftmds,  they  sUll 
dined  together— on  credit.  They  were 
being  continually  "sold  up"  by  landla- 
dies, and  continually  spending  their 
money,  when  they  got  it,  with  a  rush. 
The  way  they  herded  together  was  cu- 
rious. Once  upon  a  time,  one  of  them 
went  to  Paris,  and  by  some  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  luck,  or  good  mana^ment, 
established  what  he  called  "  a  tick,"  at 
a  hotel.  This  wonderful  event  was,  of 
course,  communicated  without  delay  to 
his  compeers  in  London.  The  next 
packet  brought  over  four  of  the  gang  to 
share  their  companion's  good  fortune. 
They  established  themselves  at  the  hotel, 
and  lived  like  princes,  but  whether  the 
adventure  terminated  in  Glichy,  or 
whether  the  landlord  loved  literature 
too  well  to  imprison  its  votaries,  we  never 
heard.  But,  with  all  their  foults,  they 
were  a  fine  set  of  fellows— dever,  good- 
hearted  and  reckless;  and  doubtle^  with 
more  money,  they  would  have  been  hon- 
ester  men.  However  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Hannay,  who  was  their  leader  and  their 
idol,  and  who  used  at  Mr.  Blanchard^s 
chambers  to  lay  down  the  law  over  gin 
and  water,  they  listening  and  applauding 
all  the  while,  shonld  scarcely  have  turned 
his  hand  against  his  friends. 

This  gossip  about  literature  and  litera- 
ry men  seems  to  affect  you,  Pimes. 
What  are  you  fumbling  for  m  that  tight 
pocket?  Oh  I  nonsense.  You  are  quiz- 
zing. You  don't  mean  seriously  to  say 
that  you  have  been  writing  a  poem? 
Ob !  only  an  imitation  I  Struck  by  the 
rhymes  of  the  poem  called  "  The  Weeder," 
in  our  September  number,  you  were  con- 
sumed with  an  ambition  to  rival  it.  Well, 
we  don't  agree  with  you.  Dimes,  that 
the  rh3rmes  constitute  the  only  excellence 
of  "  The  Weeder,"  for  we  think  that  the 
subject  is  very  picturesquely  treated ;  but 
we  will  read  your  poem  to  please  you. 
What  is  it  called  ?  "  The  Vegetarians." 
Ah  I  so  you  have  been  dining  with  those 
absurd  people,  who  maintain  that  "  Fruit 
is  the  only  proper  food  of  man."  Well, 
we  pity  you.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
treatises  written  to  prove  that  farina* 
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ceons  food  is  the  natural  one,  we  never 
met  a  disciple  of  the  school  who  was  not 
a  fool  in  grain.  Bat  for  your  poem, 
Dimes.    Attention  I 

THE    TEG8TARIANS. 

The  feut  wm  ipread ;  and  inch  a  ahabby  feast  I 
From  all  rach  feasts  1 017,  Good  Lord  deliver  os  I 

No  soup  smoked  there ;  no  sign  of  any  heaati 
And  I— I  was  camlyoroos  t 

There  at  the  head,  where  once  the  sirlohi  reigned. 
Emblem  of  Saxon  plenty  and  of  happineasi 

A  sago-puddiog  now  the  place  maintained 
In  most  Insipid  papplness. 

The  turkey.too,  that  lordly  bird  was  fled, 
No  more  to  satisfy  our  keen  voracity, 

And  watery  beans  lay  smoking  In  his  stead 
With  wonderful  audacity. 

Gone  was  the  sucking-pig,  whose  tender  flesh 
Was  with  80  many  healthy  juices  succulent; 

The  black-cock,  too ;  the  partridge,  white  and  fr«gb, 
With  head  of  wild  boar,  truculent. 

There  was  no  sign  of  rabbit  or  of  hare, 
No  tiny  red-bird  yielded  odors  savory ; 

Unheard-of  dishes  thronged  the  bill  of  fare, 
In  farinaceous  bravery. 

Nor  could  I  see  that  grand  and  famous  Joint, 
On  which  e'en  kings  bestowed  their  royal  benison ; 

What  carried  flavor  to  its  highest  point,. 
The  noble  haunch  of  venison ! 

To  seek  upon  that  ample  board,  was  rash. 
For  any  substance  by  a  Christian  edible ; 

Nothing  was  seen  but  cabbages  and  squash, 
Or  something  as  Incredible. 

Pumpkins  in  pies,  and  pumpkins  boiled,  and  fHed, 
And  stewed,  and  all  without  a  grain  of  nutriment ; 

What  trouble,  too,  the  real  thing  to  hide 
Beneath  some  false  accoutrement  I 

Potatoes  dressed  hi  fifty  dUTerent  ways. 

As  If  the  soul  of  dtarner  was  variety. 
With  several  courses  of  the  Indian  maise 

Amaised  us  to  satiety. 

Dishes  like  these,  the  lengthy  table  swelled, 
So  that  if  one  came  by,  with  glances  cursory. 

From  an  the  papUke  mixtures  he  beheld, 
He'd  fancy  'twas  a  nursery. 

I  could  not  stand  a  banquet  In  such  style; 

80,  after  chronicling  these  strange  occurrences, 
I  took  my  hat,  and,  with  a  bitter  smUe, 

I  went  to  dine  at  Florence's. 

"Well,  certainly,  Dimes,  you  appear  to 
have  used  up  cdl  the  triplet  rhymes  in 
tJie  dictionary.  Some  of  the  rhymes  are 
good,  but  ent^e  nous,  old  fellow,  I  don't 
think  much  of  the  poem.  There  I  don't 
fly  into  a  rage  about  it ;  every  one  must 
make  a  beginning,  you  know ;  and,  as  a 
salvo,   I  will  tell   you   one  point  on 


which  you  have  eclipsed  the  author  of 
"  The  Weeder.*'    You,  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  verses,  do  not  once  resort  to  the 
participial  adverbs  ending  in  "ly  "  for  a 
rhyme,  whereas,  he  makes  use  of  four. 
There:   let  that  calm  your  perturbed 
•spirit.    But,  let  us  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,  0  Dimes.  Don't  build  your  hopes 
upon  poetry ;  stick  to  prose,  old  feUow, 
as  long  as  you  can.    There's  Bardax,  the 
great  publisher,  will  tell  you  that  poetry 
is  a  drug,  and  it's  no  use  for  you  to  re- 
ply, like  Halleck,  that  "you  wish  it  were 
a  drug,  for  then  it  would  sell."    Poetry 
is  an  awful  swamp  to  get  entangled  in ; 
and  unless  you  have  a  powerful  lanthorn 
of  your  own,  the  igrhesfdtui  will  lead  you 
to  destruction.  See  how  poetry  is  appreci- 
ated.   There's  Tom  Hood,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets.    He  died  in 
poverty,  and    now    thev  have  built  a 
monument  to  him,  and  Mondkton  Milnes, 
the   parliamentary  rhymer,  speaks    an 
oration  over  the  sculptured  stones.    But 
Hood  wanted  the  loaf  while  he  was  alive 
more  than  the  marble  now  that  he  is 
dead.    There,  for  many  a  sad  year,  was 
that  great  genius  obliged  to  paint  his 
face,  and    play  the   clown,  while   the 
crowd  flung  him  coppers  for  hia  jokes. 
He  whose  heart  was  swelling  with  the 
snblimest  and  most  natur^  poetic  in- 
stinct ;    he  whose  love,  of  fiel^  and 
flowers,  and  lofty  trees,  amounted  to  a 
passion ;  whose  subtlety  of  poetic  ex- 
pression is  not  surpassed  by  any  writer, 
living  or  dead ;  he,  who  conjured  out  of 
the  blackness  of  a  night,  on  Westminster 
bridge,  a  tragedy  of  womanly  despair, 
that  will  live  for  ever;  and  who,  with  a 
single  song,  shook*  every  heart  in  London 
witfi  an  earthquake  of  pity.    This  man, 
so  full  of  tenderness,  so  fuU  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  poetic  powers,  had  to 
spend  his  life  wringing  puns  and  quips 
from  his  brain,  in  order  that  he  might 
live.    Now  and  then  the  mask  is  lifted. 
Now  and  then  we  see  that  Hood,  the 
jovial  punster,  is  a  melancholy,  heart- 
broken, disappointed  man.    A  nightin- 
gale that  flies  about  the  world,  yet  finds 
no  echo  for  its  natural  melody,  and  is 
fain  to  sing  grotesquely,  if  it  would  find 
protection.     We  can  never  think  over 
Hood's  fate,  the  jester  by  profession,  and 
poet  at  heart,  without  disgust  at  the 
want  of  discernment  in  those  among 
whom  he  lived. 

But  let  us  leave  such  melancholy  top- 
ics, my  Dimes.  Let  us  put  the  cypress 
wreath  into  its  sheath,  as  The  Letter  H 
would  say,  and  unfold  the  fklohion  of 
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merriment.  What  shall  we  talk  abont? 
Whom  shall  we  abuse?  Shall  we  de- 
fioend  with  an  avalanche  of  ridicule  on 
the  head  of  the  American  Oorrespondent 
of  the  London  Oritic,  the  fanniest  and 
most  foolish  individual  we  have  encoun- 
tered in  print  for  a  long  time.  Or  shall 
we  talk  to  yon  about  Gray's  autographs, 
which  have  Just  been  sold  in  London. 
The  MS.  of  the  Elegy,  by  the  way,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  word-polishiog.  In 
nearly  every  line  there  are  three,  and 
sometimee  five  corrections,  and  what  is 
still  more  curious  they  are  nearly  all  for 
the  better.  We  do  not  believe  in  sys- 
tematic poetry,  but  we  do  believe  in 
elaborate  revision.  A  good  poem  is,  we 
think,  generally  dashed  off  hurriedly  at 
first,  though  the  germ  may  have  been  a 
loDg  time  slumbering  in  the  author's 
brdn.  But  to  the  after-polishing  and 
phrase-altering  that  it  gets  it  must  un- 
questionably owe  much  of  its  success. 
Gray  must  have  taken  immense  pains 
with  his  poems,  if  the  MS.  of  the  Elegy 
be  a  fair  specimen.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
those  poets  that  print  in  haste  and  repent 
at  lebure.  But  we  see  you  are  weaiy  of 
all  this  literary  talk,  my  Dimes.  Let  us 
glide  gracefblly  off  to  some  more  varied 
region.  What  say  you  to  a  chat  upon 
the  drama?  See  what  theati'ical  pros- 
pects loom  upon  us!  The  New  York 
Theatre,  rising  Phcsnix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Metropolitan.  Devoted  joint- 
ly to  the  production  of  English  opera  and 
native  dramas,  may  we  not  expect  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  ensuing  winter? 
Now  is  the  time  for  you,  0  Dimes,  who 
are  ambitious  of  earning  literarv  laurels, 
to  write  a  grand  original  American 
Drama  1  Doirt  let  it  be  historical. 
Don't  call  it  "Bunker  Hill,"  or  the 
"  Siege  of  New  Orleans,"  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  Let  us  have  a  good  comedy 
of  American  life ;  not  vulgarly  flippant,  or 
nationally  alangular,  but  delicately  anato- 
mizing the  various  shades  of  our  very 


Te  know  no  man  better  calculated  than 
you  to  accomplish  such  a  work ;  but  above 
all,  do  not  forget  to  appeal  to  the  feminine 
sentiment.  Have  a  tender,  loving  woman 
in  it,  and  somewhat  of  impassioned 
speeches  from  the  Adonis  to  the  Diana 
of  the  piece.  The  success  of  that  trashv 
drama  of  Bulwer's, "  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  its  broad 
appeals  to  the  feminine  heart. 

Study  your  actors  before  you  write. 
Fix  upon  a  certain  company,  and  do  not 
trouble  yourself  so  much  about  suiting 
the  capabilities  of  the  individual  per- 


formers, as  giving  them  parts  that  they 
will  like.  Actors  are  the  most  whimsi- 
cal and  thick-headed  race  in  exist- 
ence. They  have  no  idea  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  nature,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  act  by  tradition.  If  Garrick  had 
'  thought  fit  to  stand  on  his  head  in  the 
mad  scene  in  Hamlet,  all  actors  since 
that  time  would  have  religiously  stood 
upon  their  heads  in  the  same  place,  at, 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  number 
of  seconds  as  the  great  Mr.  Garrick.  Who 
that  has  studied  our  English  style  of 
declamation  on  the  stage,  nas  not  been 
disgusted  with  its  artificial  character? 
Let  any  man,  with  a  good  musical 
ear,  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  the  elo- 
cution of  even  our  best  tragedians,  and 
then  declare  impartially,  if  he  ever 
heard  any  man,  under  the  infiuence  of 
even  the  most  powerful  excitement,  in- 
fiect  his  voice  in  like  manner.  Their 
voices  seem  continually  climbing  some 
vocal  Alps ;  now  shrilling  on  the  topmost 
peak  of  the  gamut,  the  next  instant  dart- 
ing like  an  avalanche  to  the  very  bottom 
of  some  ravine  of  sound.  Even  Rachel, 
who  is  the  very  queen  of  artifice,  and  who 
produces  with  a  single  intonation  more 
powerful  effects  than  any  living  tragedian, 
is  eminently  unnatural.  With  her,  how- 
ever, the  oistortion  is  of  such  colossal 
proportions  that  it  becomes  mcgestic, 
even  as  the  human-headed  Bulls  of  Nim- 
roud,  impossible  monsters  that  they  are, 
quell  with  unexplainable  dignity,  our 
smiles  at  their  strange  outlines.  To  us  it 
seems  as  if  the  French  vaudeville  actors 
were  the  only  faithful  delineators  of  na- 
ture that  the  stage  has  ever  seen.  Their 
exits,  entrances,  and  movements  on  the 
boards  are  easy  and  unaffected.  The^ 
do  not  turn  directly  to  the  boxes  when 
they  make  a  point,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  play  certain  scenes  with  their 
back  towards  their  audience,  when  the 
proprieties  of  the  piece  require  it.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  on  our  stage,  than 
to  see  a  couple  of  lovers  in  a  drawing- 
room  which  is  only  furnished  half-way 
down  the  stage,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  scene-shifting,  deliberately  leave 
the  furnished  portion,  and,  chair  in  hand, 
march  down  gravely  to  the  footlights  be- 
fore they  begin  their  conversation  ?  We 
have  absolutely  seen  a  devoted  lover, 
while  talking  with  his  mistress  through 
a  window  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  turn 
his  back  to  her  and  his  face  to  the  au- 
dience with  every  sentence  that  he  ut- 
tered. A  French  actor,  however,  does 
on  the  stage  precisely  what  he  would  do 
in  his,  own  apartments.    He  does  not 
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keep  sticking  himself  into  picturesque 
attitudes,  that  the  young  ladies  in  the 
private  oozes  may  admire  him ;  he  is 
just  as  much  at  home  as  our  actors  are 
abroad. 

Actors,  poor  fellows  I  sometimes  can- 
not help  carrying  their  home  with  them 
on  the  stage.  We  will  tell  you  a  little 
story,  Dimes,  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
can  personally  vouch.  It  will  make  you 
sad  perhaps,  but  we  should  rather  like  to 
see  those  fine  eyes  of  yours  filled  with 
tears. 

We  went  one  night  to  see  a  comedy. 
The  chief  actor  was  a  favorite  one,  and 
the  theatre  crowded.  The  curtain  drew 
up,  and  amid  a  burst  of  applause  the 
hero  of  the  piece  made  his  appearance. 
He  had,  however,  scarcely  uttered  twenty 
words,  when  it  struck  us  that  something 
strange  was  the  matter  with  him.  The 
play  was  a  boisterous  comedy  of  the  old 
school,  and  required  considerable  vivacity 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  to  sustain  it 
properly;  but  this  poor  man  seemed 
utterly  lifeless.  He  walked  and  talked 
like  a  person  in  a  dream ;  the  best  points 
he  passed  over  without  appearing  to  have 
perceived  them ;  his  limbs  trailed  as  he 
walked ;  bis  smile  was  ghastly,  his  laugh 
hollow  and  unnatural ;  and  frequently  he 
would  stop  absently  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech  and  let  his  eye  wander  vacantly 
over  the  audience.  Even  when  in  his 
cliaracter  of  the  silly  husband,  he  had  to 
suffer  iiimself  to  be  kicked  about  the 
stage  by  the  young  rake  of  the  comedy, 
and  afterwards  to  behold  that  careless 
individual  making  love  to  his  wife  and 
eating  his  supper,  while  he  was  shut  up 
in  a  closet  from  which  he  could  not 
emerge,  his  contortions  of  ludicrous 
wrath  that  had  never  before  failed  to 
bring  down  thunders  of  applause,  were 
now  such  dismal  attempts  to  portray  the 
passion,  that  hisses  were  plainly  audible 
in  various  parts  of  the  theatre.  A  storm 
of  sibilation  and  abuse,  long  gathering, 
now  burst  on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
actor.  Insults  rang  through  the  house ; 
noisy  people  pounded  with  sticks  and  um- 
brellas on  the  floor;  and  to  verbal  attack, 
orange-peel,  apples,  and  pea-nuts  soon  suc- 
ceeded. The  poor  fellow  stopped  at  last, 
and  turned  to  the  shouting  crowd.  Never 
did  we  behold  such  misery  in  a  human 
countenance.  His  face,  worn  and  hag- 
gard, showed  doubly  meagre  in  the  gas- 
light, and  large  tears  rwled  down  bis 
painted  cheeks.  We  could  see  his  lips 
quivering  with  inward  agony;  his  bosom 
swelling  with  suppressed  emotion,  while 
his  whole  mien  was  so  eloquent  of  un- 


utterable sorrow,  that,  after  the  first 
glance,  there  was  no  man  in  the  house 
that  dared  not  to  pity  him!  The  audience 
was  moved,  and  by  degrees  the  clamor 
subsided  into  a  solemn  silence.  He 
stood  near  the  foot-lights,  quiet  and  de- 
jected. When  all  was  calm,  he  spoke, 
and,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  his  little  explanation. 

*^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  he  said, 
"  though,  in  mv  performance  to-night,  1 
am  conscious  of  having  merited  your  dis- 
pleasure, believe  me  that  in  one  point 
you  do  me  an  injustice.  lam  not  intoxi- 
cated. Emotion  alone,  and  that  of  the 
most  painful  kind,  has  caused  me  to  ful- 
fil my  allotted  part  so  badly.  My  wife 
died  an  hour  ago,  and  I  left  her  bedside 
to  fulfil  my  unavoidable  engagement 
here.  If  I  have  not  pleased  you,  I  im- 
plore of  you  to  forgive  me.  I  loved  her, 
grieve  for  her ;  and  if  misery  and  anguish 
can  excuse  a  fault,  I  bear  my  apology— 
here  I" 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  aod 
stopped.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved  for  a 
moment  hb  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  there 
was  not  a  corner  of  that  house,  Dimes, 
that  did  not  re-echo  that  poor  actor's 
sobs.  The  audience  was  completely  over- 
come, and  an  honest  burst  of  sympathy 
made  the  painted  trees  on  the  stsge 
tremble  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  storm. 
Women  wept  loudly,  and  strong  men 
silently,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  the  performance  was  scarcely 
audible  through  the  hurricane  of  applause 
with  which  the  crowd  sought,  after  their 
own  fashion,  to  soothe  the  poor  actor's 
wounded  heart. 

There  was  something  very  melancholy, 
my  friend,  in  the  thought  of  that  wretched 
man*s  coming  from  the  bed  of  death  to 
don  gay  attire,  and  utter  studied  witti- 
cisms for  the  amusement  of  a  crowd,  not 
one  of  whom  dreamed  of  the  anguish 
that  lay  festering  under  the  painted  cheek 
and  stage-smile.  Think  you  not,  then, 
that  in  the  great  theatr^of  Life  there 
are  many  around  us  like  tnat  poor  actor, 
smiling  gaily  at  the  multitude,  while  at 
home  lies  some  mystery  of  sorrow,  whose 
shadow  is  ever  present  with  them  in 
busy  places,  and  in  solitude  revels  up- 
on their  hearts  as  a  ghoul  among  the 
tombs  ? 

Depend  on  it,  there  is  many  sn^a 
life-drama  enacting  near  us,  as  fevered, 
though  not  so  spasmodic,  as  Alexander 
Smito's. 

Talking  of  Smith,  suggests  a  tbeo^ 
which  we  formed  the  other  night  in  bed 
regarding  poetry.    It  is  this,  that  sum- 
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mer  is  prolific  of  poetry,  at  IdMt,  of  snoh 
poetry  as  we  get  now-a-days  from  stich 
young  gentlemen  as  condescend  to  write. 
In  the  first  place,  people  go  to  the  watering 
places  in  summer,  and  at  that  time  may 
be  supposed  to  gather  those  deUghtM 
similes  about  the  sea,  whidi  every  one 
reads  now  with  so  much  pleasure. 
Thence  come  the  manes  and  tails,  the 
tawny  hides,  the  creamy  bosoms,  the 
emerald  hair,  die  starry  tabards,  the 
milky  arms,  we  moony  eyes,  the  sandy 
whiskers,  and  oyster^shell  teeth,  with 
which  old  ocean  has  of  late  been  deco- 
rated. Keptune,  as  described  by  the 
Smiths,  Biggs,  and  Bradburys,  would 
present  a  remarkable  appearance.  What 
a  subject  for  an  imaginative  artist  t  But 
our  theory !  Summer  is  liberal  of  light- 
ning; summer  is  liberal  of  rain  and 
moonlight,  of  dust,  of  leafy  vines,  golden 
sons,  and  silver  moons.  Kow,  of  these 
above-mentioned  properties,  and  of  these, 
alone,  is  our  modem  poetry  made  up. 
They  are  to  be  picked  up  only  in  sum- 
mer, therefore  summer  is  the  cause  of 
the  poetry.  Therefore  this  present  sum- 
mer— vide  the  columns  of  the  Critic  and 
the  Athenffium— has  produced  an  un- 
equalled crop  of  poets.  The  amount  of 
atars^  moons,  and  suns,  that  these  gentle- 
men have  consamed  must  render  the 
supply  alarmingly  short  for  their  success* 
ors.  No  man  can  be  expected  to  use 
second-hand  planets,  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  the  remaining  stock  is  exceed- 
ingly short.  There  are  still,  perliaps, 
enough  of  staosleit  to  aatisfy  a  moderate 
deoGUindf  hat  suns  and  moons  are  at  a 
premium.  ^^Amoirous  waves,  wagging 
their  areamy  tails  like  tawoy  lions," 
quote  at  a > moderate  figure;  but  if  any- 
body requires  aMars*  perfectly  new,  and 
waxraated  with  ^^  fiery  hair,"  we  would 
adTise  an  etuly  appUcatioa. 

Ton  hare  not  read  ^*Ilrmiliaa,"  you 
say  9  O I  Dimes,  tJbuoa  art  a  maa  to  be 
pitied.  AytouD^  the  Blackwood  maa, 
and  reputed  author,  has  never  done  ajoy- 
thing  so  good  beCore.  It  is  a  withering 
satire  upon  Sndth,  and  Bigg,  and  Brad- 
borv,  but  laose  partioularlv  Smith. 
Under  the  nem  de  phune  of  Kr.  Percy 
JoBea,  Ayteunhas  let  looseatiirrent of 
uiunerciful  ridiocde  oti  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Life  Drazna,  all  the  more 
eflBeotnaly  because  the  imitaUve  stuff  with 
which  the  volume  is  filled  is  minsled  with 
many  passages  of  true  poetry,  tnat  show 
what  the  man  could  do  if  he  liked. 
Qeorge  Gilfillan,  too,  '^the  splendid 
writer,"  as  the  runch  men  call  him  in 
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London,  comes  in  for  his  share  under  the 
name  of  ApoUodoms,  the  critic.  6il- 
fillan's  mission  is.  it  would  seem,  to  dis- 
cover poets.  Sycney  Yendys  is  a  bant- 
ling of  bis ;  he  had,  we  fancy,  something 
to  do  with  Smith',  and  has  lately  dug  up 
a  new  bard,  Bradbury  by  name.  In  the 
drama,  "the  splendid  writer"  perishes 
as  Apollodorus  in  the  very  exercise  of 
his  mission.  He  is  standing  at  (he  base 
of  the  pillar  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  sigh- 
ing for  a  new  poet,  while  Rrmilian,  the 
hero,  is  on  the  summit,  conversing  with 
a  poetaster.  Firmillan,  wishing  to  ex- 
perience the  sensations  of  a  murderer^, 
chucks  the  poetaster  over  the  parapet^ 
and,  just  at  the  moment  that  Apollo- 
dorus is  entreatiDg  Heaven  to  send 
him  a  poet,  down  comes  the  required 
article  on  his  cranium,  and  critic  and 
poetaster  perish  together.  Read  ilr- 
milian  by  all  means,  my  Dimes,  it 
may  cure  you  of  ever  attempting  lafe 
Dramas. 

But  not  even  the  pungsnt  ridicule  of 
Blaehufood'e  editor  can  entirely  extia^ 
gnish  the  spirit  of  true  poetry.  Almost 
while  Firmilian  was  being  conooeted,  all 
London  was  ringing  with  the  fkme  of  a 
ballad  of  which  even  the  authorship  was 
unknown.  A  new  poet  had  started  up 
under  the  very  noses  of  hostile  review- 
ers, and,  at  a  single  bound,  marched  into 
the  temple  and  usurped  the  shrine. 
This  wondrous  production,  as  yet  unac- 
knowledged, became  known  through 
one  of  those  devious  paths  by  which 
great  creations  sometimes  wander  into 
the  daylight  of  celebrity.  Strange  to 
relate,  it  was  first  sung  at  one  of  those 
convivial  places  of  resort  so  admirably 
described  by  Thackeray  ii;  the  opening 
number  of  the  "  Newcomes,"  under  the 
title  of  "  the  Gave  of  Harmony."  This 
fact  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  author 
must  be  of  obscure  position,  and  probably, 
goaded  by  want,  disposed  of  this  glorious 
ballad  to  some  one  who  put  it  to  a  use 
unworthy  of  the  immortal  fire  that 
iliuBunates  the  verses.  This  glorious 
poem  is  entitled,  "  The  lemoncholy  tra- 
jedy  of  VUlikins  and  his  Dinah." 
There  is  no  clue  on  the  title-page  to  its 
origia;  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
in  what.  Charles  Selwyn  would  call 
"  ffrand  simplicity," 

It  opens  nnely.  with  an  epic  sublimity 
which  r^ecta  sU  unnecessary  prologue. 
To  plunge  thus  into  the  middle  of  the 
subject  indicates  a  fine  self-reliance  in 
the  author,  a  daring  consciousness  of  his 
own  power  to  suggest  all  the  preUmina- 
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ries  nsnally  told  by  other  poets.    He 
begins  thns: 

**  It  If  of  ft  rich  merchant  I  am  going  for  to  toll. 
Who  had  for  a  daogfather  an  onkfanmon  lino 

young  gal, 
Her  name  It  was  Dinah— jQBt  alxteen  year  old, 
.    With  a  werry  large  fortin  in  silrier  and  gold. 
Singing,  toorali,  toorall,  loorali  day  I 

Choriooae— (ylch  I  always  ainga  by  myietf— ) 
-  Singing,  toorali,  toorall,  toorall  day  I** 

In  the  second  verse  we  enter  boldly  on 
the  drama,  and  all  through  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  quaint  interpellations  of 
prose  with  which  the  lines  are  sprinkled, 
the  strange  hamor  which,  as  it  were,  do- 
minates the  fancy  of  the  poet: 

**  Now  aa  Dinah  waa  a  valiklng  in  the  garding  von 
day- 

(this  waa  the  front  garding  lorrioimded 
with  tlve  green  railings)— 
llie  fattier  corned  np  to  her  and  thus  to  her  did  say, 
*  60  dreae  youseif  Dinah  in  Joijeooae  array, 
And  111  bring  you  home  a  hnsiband  both  galliant  and 

Blngin— Toorali,  toorall,  toorall  day  I 
Ohorlonse— (on  account  of  the  preposition  of  the 
paiient,  and  the  wedding  breakfiut  he  was  about  to 
order  of  the  paatry-eoolc  around  the  comer). 

Blngin— toorall,  toorall,  toorali  day  I" 

"We  will  proceed  to  the  third  yerse : 

*•  Oh !  father,  dear  fkther,  the  daughter  she  said, 
I  don't  feel  inclined  to  be  marrlM, 
And  all  my  large  fortin  ril  gladly  give  o*er 
If  youll  let  me  lire  single  a  year  or  two  more, 

Slngin— toorali,  toorall,  toorall  day  f 
Ohorlouae— (on  account  of  the  hantlconnubial  re- 
monstrance of  the  hofbprlng  to  the  hauthor  of  her 
being). 

Bingin— toorali,  toorall,  toorali  day  I** 

The  plot  thickens.  We  see  that  un- 
natural **  parieat "  is  abont  to  consign  his 
daughter  to  that  worst  of  living  deaths — 
an  unhappy  matrimokiiai  union.  Nay, 
we  even  see  that,  consonant  with  the 
mercantile  spirit  that  dwells  in  him,  he 
tries  to  Iribe  his  only  child  into  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  by  telling  her 
to  attire  herself  in  splendid  garments,  or, 
as  he  curiously  terms  it, "  jorjeouse  array," 
meaning  to  insinuate  thereby  that  hd  is 
willing  to  pay  her  dress-maker's  bill. 
Poor  Dinah!  God  help  her!  In  tiie 
next  verse  we  meet  with  her  indignant 
protest ;  a  true  woman,  she  entreate  and 
defies  by  turns,  and  knowing  the  merce- 
nary disposition  of  her  inhuman  {tarient, 
thinks  that  his  feelings  are,  after  all,  to  be 
reached  through  money.  Her  entire  for- 
tfme  she  gladly  offers  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  her  freedom.    Her  remonstrance 


is  touohingly  simple.  The  troe  arrtist 
speaks  in  the  fewness  of  the  touches. 
Here  we  have  no  insane  ravings;  no  pre- 
liminary declaration  of  desperate  deeds. 
Painfully  and  earnestly  she  pleads  Lcr 
cause,  and  opens  to  us  the  nobleness  of 
her  heart  in  the  surrender  of  her  wealth. 
Again,  at  this  point,  do  we  ob^^erve  the 
art  of  the  author.  He  gives  us  no  inti- 
mation of  the  previous  engagement  of 
her  virgin  affections,  but,  without  his  aid, 
a  ray  of  light  breaks  mysteriously  in 
upon  us.  Else  why  this  earnestness  of 
protest  against  a  man  she  has  never 
seen  ?  Why  this  unqualified  surrender 
of  her  vast  possessions  ?  It  is  at  once 
manifest  that  she  loves  another. 

The  next  verse  is  occupied  with  the 
"  exasperiation  of  the  parient  agen  his 
progeny,'^  in  which  he  declares  that,  un- 
less she  marries  the  individual  he  des- 
tines for  her,  he  will  entirely  disinherit 
her.  Here  the  first  part  may  be  really 
said  to  dose. 

The  opening  of  the  second  portion  in- 
troduces a  new  character,  of  whom  the 
reader  has  had  what  may  be  called  an 
impersonal  glance  already. 

"  Now  as  TUlikins  waa  a  valildng  in  the  garding  all 
round— 

(this  was  the  back  garding  where  the 
'    wegetablea  grtew) 
He  spied  his  dear  Dinah  lying  dead  upon  the  gnmad. 
With  a  cup  of  cold  pison  lying  close  by  her  side— 

(it  was  labelled  tiie  best  British  brandr) 
And  a  blUy  dux,  saying  as  how  *twas  by  pIson  ihe 
died." 

O,  dark  catastrophe,  equalled  only  by 
that  last  terrible  scene  in  Luorezia  Bor- 
gia, with  what  sudden  and  dramatic  f^roe 
art  thou  brought  before  us !  From  a  ro- 
ral  picture  of  a  back  garden,  stocked  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  horticultural  season, 
where  the  cucumber  swells  its  verdant 
cylinder,  and  the  gourd  dimbe  tbrongh 
the  mossy  boughs  of  aged  apple-tree?,  that 
rise  from  beds  of  curling  graens,  we  sud- 
denly stumble  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman!  How  that  sunny  garden 
changes ;  what  dark  shadows  creep  over 
the  white  apple  boughs,  and  the  shin- 
ing cabbages  I  what  awful  sorrow  encom- 
passes that  funereal  group  of  living 
lover  standing  starkly  above  the  corpse 
of  his  mistress.  We  know  of  no  scene 
in  modem  poetry  more  dramatic  and  ap- 
palling ;  the  more  so,  because  it  is  divest- 
ed of  any  melodramatic  aooessories,  and 
is  nakedly  grand  like  the  stone  tragedj 
of  the  Laooo5n. 
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A   YANKEE   DIOGENES. 


Walden;  or,  H/h  in  the  Woods.    Bj  Hamr  D. 
Tbokjud.    Boston :  Tioknor  k  Fieldi.   1854. 

THE  New  England  character  is  essen- 
tially anti-Diogenic ;  the  Yankee  is 
too  9hrewd  not  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantages of  liviDg  in  what  we  call  the 
world;  there  are  no  hargains  to  he 
made  in  the  desert,  nohody  to  he  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  woods,  while  the 
dwellers  in  tnhs  and  shanties  have  slender 
opportunities  of  hetterinff  their  condition 
hy  barter.  When  the  ITew  Englander 
leaves  his  home,  it  is  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  living  by  himself;  if  he  is  migratory 
in  his  habits,  it  is  not  from  his  fondness 
for  solitude,  nor  from  any  impatience  he 
feels  at  living  in  a  crowd.  Where  there 
are  most  men,  there  is,  generally,  most 
money,  and  there  is  where  the  strongest 
attractions  exist  for  the  genuine  New 
Englander.  A  Yankee  Diogenes  is  a 
hutUy  and  we  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
reading  the  account  which  an  oddity  of 
that  kind  gives  of  himsell  The  name  of 
Thoreau  has  not  a  New  England  sound ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  author  of  Walden 
is  a  genuine  New  Englander,  and  of 
New  England  antecedents  and  education. 
Although  he  plainly  gives  the  reasons 
for  pnbnshing  his  book,  at  the  outset,  he 
does  not  clearly  state  tne  causes  that  led 
him  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond.  But  we  infer 
firoSi  his  volume  that  his  aim  was  the 
very  remarkable  one  of  trying  to  be 
sonietfaiog,  while  he  lived  upon  nothing ; 
in  opposition  to  the  general  rule  of 
striving  to  live  upon  something,  while 
doing  nothing.  Mr.  Thoreau  probably 
tried  the  experiment  long  enough  to  test 
its  success,  and  then  fell  back  again  into 
bis  normal  condition.  But  he  does  not 
teU  us  that  such  was  the  case.  He  was 
happy  enough  to  get  back  among  the 
good  people  of  Concord,  we  have  no 
doubt;  for  although  he  paints  his  shanty- 
life  in  rose-colored  tints,  we  do  not 
believe  he  liked  it,  else  why  not  stick  to 
it  ?  We  have  a  mistrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  St.  Simon  Sylites',  and  suspect  that 
they  come  down  from  their  pillars  in  the 
night-time,  when  nobody  is  looking  at 
them.  Diogenes  placed  his  tub  where 
Alexander  would  be  sure  of  seeing  it, 
and  Mr.  Thoreau  ingenuously  confesses 
that  he  occasionally  went  out  to  dine, 
and  when  the  society  of  woodohucks 
and  ohipping-squirrels  were  insufficient 


for  his  amusement,  he  liked  to  go  into 
Ooncord  and  listen  to  the  village  gossips 
in  the  stores  and  taverns.  Mr.  Thoreau 
informs  us  that  he  lived  alone  in  the 
woods,  by  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in 
a  shanty  built  by  his  own  hands,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor,  two  years  and  a  half. 
What  he  did  there  besides  writing  the 
book  before  us,  cultivatingbeans,  sound- 
ing Walden  Pond,  reading  Homer,  baking 
iohnny-cakes,  studying  Brahminioal  theo- 
logy, listening  to  chipping-squirrels, 
receiving  visits,  and  having  high  imagina- 
tions, we  do  not  know.  He  gives  us  the 
results  of  his  bean  cultivation  with  great 
particularity,  and  the  cost  of  his  shanty ; 
but  tbe  actual  results  of  his  two  yean 
and  a  half  of  hermit  life  he  does  not 
give.  But  there  have  been  a  good  many 
Uves  spent  and  a  good  deal  of  noise  made 
about  them,  too,  from  the  sum  total  of 
whose  results  not  half  so  much  good 
could  be  extracted  as  may  be  found  in 
this  little  volume.  Many  a  man  wiU 
find  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  many  a 
one,  we  hope,  will  be  profited  by  its 
counsels.  A  tour  in  Europe  would  have 
cost  a  good  deal  nu)re,  and  not  have  pro- 
duced half  as  much.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  to  show  how  cheaply  a  gentle- 
man of  refined  tastes,  lofty  aspirations 
and  cultivated  intellect  may  live,  even  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  we  copy  Mr. 
Thoreau^B  account  of  his  first  years  ope- 
rations; he  did  better,  he  informs  us, 
the  second  year.  The  entire  cost  of  his 
house,  which  answered  all  his  purposes, 
and  was  as  comfortable  and  showy  as  he 
desired,  was  $28121.  But  one  cannot 
live  on  a  house  unless  he  rents  it  to 
somebody  else,  even  though  he  be  a 
philosopher  and  a  believer  in  Yishnu. 
Mr.  Thoreav  felt  the  need  of  a  little 
ready  money,  one  of  the  most  convenient 
things  in  the  world  to  have  by  one,  even 
before  his  house  was  finished. 

"  Wishing  to  earn  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
by  some  agreeable  and  honest  method,'^ 
he  observes,  ^^  I  planted  about  two  acres 
and  a  half  of  light  and  sandy  soil,  chiefiv 
with  beans,  but  also  a  small  part  with 
potatoes  and  corn,  peas  and  turnips." 
As  he  was  a  souatter,  he  paid  nothing 
for  rent,  and  as  he  was  making  no  cal- 
culation for  future  crops,  he  expended 
nothing  for  manure,  so  that  the  results 
of  liis  arming  will  not  be  highly  instruo- 
tive  to  young  agriculturists,  nor  be  likely 
to  be  held  up  as  excitements  to  farming 
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pursaits  by  agricnltaral  periodicals.     He 
Bays: 

^^My  farm  outgoes  for  the  first  season 
we^e,  for  implements,  s^edt  work,  &o.,^ 
$14  7S5i,"  the  seed  corn  w.a^  giv^n  me. 
Ti^.  nev|9r  e^sts  aiiy thing  to  speak^  ofy 
nijiless  yon  plant'  ra(ore  tbaa  enough  t 
got  t\^elYe  hushel?  of  beans,  apd  eighteen, 
bushels  of  potatoes,  l^esides  some  peas 
an4  sweet  corn.  The  yellow  corn  a;i4 
tnrnip*  were,  too,  ^te  tp  oom^  to  any.- 
thing.    My  ij^Jbole  income  from  the  %^ 

^^  W844 

DedMtlBg  the  otttgoet,  .    .    .    .      U7S|< 

TJ^er««^:«tef^ »     ^^Uii, 

bej^dea  produce  ooni^med  af^d  on  hand, 
at  the  time  thjU  estim«^  w^s  made  of  the 
value  of  1^  50,— tlie  amqunV  on  band 
mpoh  n\ore  than  baj^oicing  a  little  grass 
wbich  I  4id  not  r^ise.  All  things  consl- 
derfidi  ^^  19)  0Qiv»idering  the  impor- 
taiice  of  a  majo^^ssoul  and  of  to-day,  not* 
witbstaiidii^  the  shori4  time  occupied 
b}[.my  ez(]|9rUAentf  i\ay,  partly  even  ber 
oafiseof  its  tmnslent  character,  I  believe, 
thi^t  that  w^  doing  better  than  any 
fafm^r  ]»  Qoncord  did  that  yef^r.^' 

We  wifl  not  eztr^t  the  o&er  Items 
which  Mr.  Thorean  favors  us  with  in 
the  aooounts  of  his  mkioge ;  according 
to  his  figures  it  cost  him  twenty-seven 
cents  a  week  to  Kve,  clothes  included ; 
and  for  this  sum  he  hved  healthiiy  and 
happily,  received  a  good  many  oistin- 
gufshed  visitors,  who,  to  humor  his  style, 
used  to  leave  their  names  on  a  leaf  or  a 
chip,  when  they  did  not  happen  to  find 
him  at  home,  But,  it  strikes  us  that  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  "Hermit  of 
Walden^^  «uned  by  his  singular  expe- 
riment Sh  Bving  might  have  been  done 
just  as  well,  and  as  satisfiictorily,  with- 
out any  experiment  at  all  We  know 
what  it  costs  to  feed  prisoners,  paupers, 
and  soldiers ;  we  know  what  the  cbsapest 
and  most  nutritious  food  costs,  and  now 
little  it  requires  tp  keep  up  the  bo^ly 
health  of  a  full-grown  man.  A,  vfiry 
simple  calculation  will  enable  any  one 
to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  tp  sueh  points, 
and  those  who  wish  to  live  upon  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  week,  may  Indulge  in  that 
pleasure.  The  great  Abernethy^s  pre- 
scription for  the  attainment  of  pempt 
bodily  health  was,  '^Hve  on  sixpence  a 
day  and  earn  it.^  But  that  would  bp 
gvbaritio  in^dulgenoe  compared  w:ith  Vx. 
Thoreau's  experience,  wjtwe  daily  ex- 
pendityre  hanfly  amotint^  to  a  qiuuter 
of  that  sum.    And  he.  Hved  hApp^y,  top, 


though  it  don^t  exactly  speak  volumes  in 
favor  of  his  system  to  announce  that  he 
only  continued  bis  economical  mode  of 
liffttwp  years.  If  it  was  "the  thing," 
why  did  ne  not  continue  it?  But,  if  he 
did  not  always  live  like  a  hermit,  squat- 
ting on  other  people's  property,  and  de- 
pending upon  chance  percn  and  pickerel 
for  hU  ainoer,  he  lived  louff  enough  by 
hia  Q^i^  labor,  apd  ca^ed  T^is  system  of 
econonjy  tp  such  a  dpgrc^  of  ppifection, 
tWt  he  tells  us : 

"  More  tlM^  ^^e  jear^  I  nu^ntained  tpv- 
sejf  thus  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
and  I  foupd  that,  by  working  about  eix 
weeks  in  a  year,  I  could,  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  living.  The  whole  of  my  win- 
ters, as  well  as  most  of  nay  summers, 
I  had  free  and.  de^  fpr  stady.^  I  have 
thoroughly  tried  school-Kee||ing,  and 
found  that  ipy  expenses  ^ere  m  propor- 
tion, or  rather  out  of  proportion,  to  my 
incou^,  for  I  wa§  obljjjecl  tp  dress  and 
train^  not  to  8f,y  think,  a^d^  believe,,  ac- 
cordingly, and.  I  lost  my  t|me  into  the 
bargain.  As  I,  did  not  teach  for  the 
ffoo3  of  niy  fellow-inen,  but  simply  forli 
livelihood  thto  w;as,  a^  failure,  I  have 
triedtrade,;  buti /foun^  that  it  would 
ti^e  ten  years  to  get  nnde;  way  in  that, 
and  that  then  I  snould  prpbaDlj  be  on 
niY  way  to  the  devil.  I  was  actually 
afraid  that  I  nojight  by  that  time  be  doing 
what  is  callejj  a  gpod  business.  When 
formerly  I  was  looking  about  to  see  what 
I  could  do  for  a,  living,  some  sad  experi- 
ence in  confornaing  to  the  wishes  of 
friends  being  fr^h  In  my  ndnd  to  tax 
my  ingenuity,  I  thought  often  and.  se- 
riously of  picking  huckleberries;  that 
surely  I  coul^  do,  and  its  sopall  profits 
might  suffice,— for  my  greatest  skiH  has 
been  to  want  but  littl&---sp  Httle  capital 
it  req^uired^  so  little  distraction  from  my 
wonted  mood^,  i  foolishly  thoneht. 
While  my  acquain^nces  went  unhesitar 
tiuj^y  intp  trad^  or  the  professions.  I 
conteniplated  1J^i9  occupatipn  aa  most  like 
thetrs:  ran^ng  the  liiuB  all  sunamer  to 
pi^k  the  berries  whicli  came  in  my  way^ 
and,  tib.ereafter  carelessly  dlapo^  of  them: 
so,  tp  keep  the  i9ock^  of  Admetua..  I 
also  dreampd  that  I  might  ga|her  the 
will}  herbs,^  or,  carry  eyetgreeqs  to  such 
vijlaeers.as  Joved  to  be  reminded  of  the 
wooo?,^  even  tp  the  city^  by  hay-cart 
loads..  But  I  have  s|nce  learned  that 
trade  curses  everything  it  handles;  and 
^ou^  ypu  frtuSfi  ih  m^essa^  fh>m  hea- 
ven/^ .whole  cura^  of  tfaae  attaches  to 
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^Ab  I  preferred  sonie  things  to  others, 
and  eepeoially  Tslned  my  froedom,  ^  I 
could  rare  hied  and  yet  sncceed  Well,  I 
did  not  wish  to  spend  my  time  in  earn- 
ing rich  carpets  or  other  fine  farnitnre, 
orddieate  cookery,  or  a  honse  In  the 
Grecian  or  Gothic  style  Jnst  yet  If 
tkere  be  any  to  whom  it  is  no  interruption 
to  acqnire  these  things,  find  who  know 
how  to  use  them  when  acqoired,  I  relin- 

aoishtothem  the  pnrsoit  Bome  Are  **in- 
ostrions,''  aoad  iq>pear  to  love  labor  for 
its  own  sake,  or  perhaps  because  it  Iceeps 
them  ont  of  Worse  mischief;  to  snch  Ihave 
at  present  nothing  to  say.  Those  who 
would  not  know  whM  to  do  with  more 
leisnM  th«n  they  now  ei\|oy,  I  might  lid- 
^se  to  woA  twiee  as  hard  as  they  do, — 
work  till  they  piVf  Ibr  themselves,  and 
get  their  free  papers.  FOr  myself,  I 
fovnd  that  the  occupation  of  a  d^y-labor- 
«r  was  the  most  independent  of  any,  es- 
pecftsflr  as  it  reqni]>9d  only  thirty  or 
forty  days  in  a  year  to  Support  one.  The 
laborer's  day  ends  with  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  he  is  thai  firee  to  devote 
Inmaelf  to  his  chosen  nursoit,  independ- 
ent of  his  labor ;  but  his  employer,  who 
speculates  from  month  to  month,  has  no 
respitB  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. 

^  In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by 
ftith  send  ei^rimce,  that  to  maintain 
one^s  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hard- 
ship but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  sim- 
ply and  wisely ;  as  the  pursuits  of  the 
simpler  nations  are  still  tne  sports  of  thtf 
more  artifidal.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats  easier  than 
I  do." 

There  is  nothing  of  th^  m^an  or  sor- 
did in  the  economy  of  Mr.  ^Thoreau, 
though  to  some  hi^  rfmplidty  and  ab- 
stemiousness  itaay  appear  trivial  and 
affected;  he  does  not  live  cheaply  fc^ 
the  sake  of  saving,  nOr  idly  to  avoid  la- 
bor ;  bat,  that  he  may  live  inde^ndently 
and  ei^oy  his  great  thotights;  that  he 
may  read  the  Hindoo  scriptares  and 
commune  with  the  visible  forms  of  na« 
ture.  We  mu^  do  him  the  credit  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  mock  sentinient, 
nor  simulation  of  piety  or  philanthropy  in 
his  volume.  He  is  not  much  of  a  cynic, 
and  though  we  have  called  him  a  Yankee 
Diogenes,  the  only  personage  to  whom 
he  bears  a  decided  resemblance  is  that 
flood  humored  creation  of  Dickens, 
Mark  Tapley,  whose  delight  wasin  being 
jolly  under  difficulties.    The  following 


ght  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
_a]pley  if  that  person  had  ever  turned 
author,  for  the  sake  of  testing  the  pro- 
vocatives to  jollity,  which  may  be  found 
tn  the  literary  profession: 

**  Sometimes,  when  I  compare  myself 
with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
more  favored  by  the  gods  than  they,  be- 
yond anv  deserts  that  I  am  conscious 
of ;  as  if  I  had  a  warrant  and  a  surety 
at  their  hands  which  my  fellows  have 
not,  and  especially  gained  and  guarded. 
1  do  not  flatter  myself,  but  if  it  be  pos- 
dble  they  flatter  me.  I  have  never  felt 
lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  solitude,  but  once,  and  that  was 
a  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods, 
when,  for  an  hour,  I  doubted  if  the  near 
neighborhood  of  man  was  not  essential 
to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To  be  alone 
"was  something  unpleasant.  But  I  was 
at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a»  slight 
insanity  in  my  mood,  and  seemed  to  fore- 
see my  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  a 
gentle  rain,  while  these  Uioughts  pre- 
vailed, I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such 
sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  Nature,  in 
the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house, 
an  infinite  and  unaccountable  friendly- 
ness  all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere  sus- 
taining me,  as  made  the  fancied  advan- 
tages of  human  neighborhood  insignifi- 
cant, and  I  have  never  thonght  of  them 
since.  Every  little  pine  needle  expanded 
and  swelled  Vith  sympathy  and  be- 
fHended  me.  I  was  so  distinctly  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  something 
kindred  to  me,  eVen  in  scenes  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary, 
and  Idso  that  the  nearest  in  blood  to  me 
and  humanest  tiras  not  a  person  nor  a 
villager,  that  I  thought  no  place  could 
ever  be  strange  to  me  again. 

•Moarnlng  untimely  coiuomei  the  ud; 
Few  are  tbelr  dxpt  in  the  land  of  the  liring, 
Beamffal  daaghter  oY  T6Msar.* 

^^  Some  of  my  pleasantest  hours  were 
during  the  long  nun  storms  in  the  spring 
or  ftill,  which  confined  me  to  the  bouse 
for  the  afternoon  as  well  as  the  fore- 
noon, soothed  by  their  ceaseless  roar  and 
pelting;  when  an  early  twilight  ushered 
in  a  long  evening  in  which  many 
thoughts  had  time  to  take  root  and  un- 
fold Uiemselves.  .  In  those  driving  north- 
east rains  which  tried  the  village  houses 
so,  when  the  maids  stood  ready  with 
mop  and  pail  in  front  entries  to  keep  the 
deluge  out,  I  sat  behind  the  door  in  my 
little  house,  which  was  all  entry,  and 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  its  protection.  In 
one  heavy  thnnder  shower,  the  light- 
ning strnck  a  large  pitch-pine  across  the 
pond,  making  a  very  conspicnons  and 
perfectly  regular  spiral  groove  from  top 
to  bottom,  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and 
fonr  or  five  inches  wide,  as  yon  would 
groove  a  walking-stick.  I  passed  it 
again  the  other  day,  and  was  struck  with 
awe  on  looking  up  and  beholding  that 
mark,  now  more  distinct  than  ever, 
where  a  terrific  and  resistless  bolt  came 
down  out  of  the  hannless  sky  eight  years 
ago.  Men  frequently  say  to  me,  ^I 
should  think  you  would  feel  lonesome 
down  there,  and  want  to  be  nearer  folks, 
rainy  and  snowy  days,  and  nights  espe- 
cially.' I  am  tempted  to  reply  to  such, 
— This  whole  earth  which  we  inhabit  is 
but  a  point  in  space.  How  far  apart, 
think  you,  dwell  the  two  most  distant  in- 
habitants of  yonder  star,  the  breadtli  of 
whose  disc  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
oui^  instruments  ?  Why  should  I  feel 
lonely?  Is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky 
Way  ?  This  which  you  put  seems  to  me 
not  to  be  the  most  important  question. 
What  sort  of  space  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates a  man  from  his  fellows  and  maKes 
him  solitary?  I  have  found  that  no  ex- 
ertion of  the  legs  can  bring  two  minds 
much  nearer  to  one  another.  What  do 
we  want  most  to  dwell  near  to  ?  Not  to 
many  men  surely,  the  depot,  the  post- 
office,  the  bar-room,  the  meeting-house, 
the  school-house,  the  grocery,  Beacon 
Hill,  or  the  Five  Points,  where  men  most 
congregate,  but  to  the  perennial  source 
of  our  life,  whence  in  all  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  to  issue,  as  the  wil- 
low stands  near  the  water  and  sends  out 
its  roots  in  that  direction.  This  will 
vary  with  different  natures,  but  this  is 
the  place  where  a  wise  man  will  dig  hia 
cellar.  ♦  ♦I  one  evening  overtook 
one  of  my  townsmen,  who  has  accumu- 
lated what  is  called  '^^a  handsome  pro- 
perty,"— though  I  never  got  a/a*r  view 
of  it, — on  the  Walden  road,  driving  a 
pair  of  cattle  to  market,  who  inquired 
of  me  how  I  could  bring  my  mind  to 

f've  up  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
answered  that  I  was  very  sure  I  liked 
it  passably  well;  I  was  not  joking.  And 
so  I  went  home  to  my  bed,  and  left  him 
to  pick  his  way  through  the  darkness 
and  the  mud  to  Brighton,— or  Bright- 
town, — which  place  lie  would  reach 
some  time  in  the  morning." 

There  is  a  true  vagabondisli  disposition 
manifested  now  and  then  by  Mr.  Thoreau, 


which,  we  imagine,  was  more  powerful 
in  leading  him  to  his  eremite  way  of  life, 
than  his  love  of  eastern  poetry,  and  bis 
fondness  for  observing  the  ways  of  snakes 
and  shiners.  If  there  had  been  a  camp  of 
gipsies  in  the  neigborhood  of  Concord,  he 
would  have  become  a  king  among  them, 
like  Lavengro.  It  breaks  out  here  with 
unmistakable  distinctness : 

^^  As  I  came  home  through  the  woods 
with  my  string  of  fish,  trailing  my  pde, 
it  being  now  quite  dark,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  woodchuck  stealing  across 
my  path,  and  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  sa- 
vage delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  seize  and  devour  him  raw ;  not  that 
I  was  hungry  then,  exoept  for  that  wild- 
ness  which  he  represented.  Once  or 
twice,  however,  while  I  lived  at  the 
pond,  I  found  myself  ranging  the  woods, 
like  a  half-starved  hound,  with  a  strange 
abandonment,  seeking  some  kind  of 
venison  which  I  might  devour,  and  no 
morsel  could  have  been  too  savage  for 
me.  The  wildest  scenes  had  become  un- 
accountably familiar.  I  found  in  myself, 
and  still  find,  an  instinct  toward  a 
higher,  or,  as  it  is  named,  spiritual  life, 
as  do  most  men,  and  another  toward  a 
primitive,  rank,  and  savage  one,  and  I 
reverence  them  both.  I  love  ^e  wild 
not  less  than  the  good.  The  wildness 
and  adventure  that  are  in  fishing  still  re- 
commend it  to  me.  I  like  sometimes  to 
take  rank  hold  on  life  and  spend  my  day 
« more  as  the  animals  do.  Perhaps  I  have 
owed  to  this  employment  and  to  hunting, 
when  quite  young,  my  closest  acquain- 
tance with  Nature.  They  early  intro- 
duce us  to  and  detain  us  in  scenery  with 
which  otherwise,  at  that  age,  we  should 
have  little  acquaintance.  FiSiennen,  hun- 
ters, w^dchoppers,  and  others,  spending 
their  lives  in  the  fields  and  woods,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense  a  part  of  Nature  themselves, 
are  often  in  a  more  favorable  mood  for 
observing  her  in  the  intervals  of  their 
pursuits,  than  philosophers  or  poets  even, 
who  approach  her  with  expectation. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  exhibit  herself  to 
them.  The  traveller  on  the  prairie  is 
naturally  a  hunter,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Oolumbia  a  trapper, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  a  fisherinao. 
He  who  is  only  a  traveller  learns  things 
at  second-hand  and  by  the  halves,  and  is 
poor  authority.  We  are  most  interested 
when  science  reports  what  those  men  al- 
ready know  practically  or  instinctivelv, 
for  that^  alone  is  a  true  humanitffy  or  ac- 
count of  human  experience. 
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"They  mistake  who  assert  that  the 
Yankee  has  few  amnsements,  because 
he  has  not  so  many  public  holidays,  and 
men  and  boys  do  not  play  so  many  games 
as  they  do  in  England,  for  here  the  more 
primitive  but  solitary  amusements  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  the  like,  have  not 
yet  given  place  to  the  former.  Almost 
every  New  England  boy  among  my  con- 
temporaries shouldered  a  fowling-piece 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen ; 
and  his  hantiug  and  fishing  grounds 
were  not  limited  like  the  preserves  of  an 
English  nobleman,  but  were  more  bound- 
less even  than  those  of  a  savage.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  oftener 
stay  to  play  on  the  common.  But  al- 
ready a  change  is  taking  place,  owing, 
not  to  an  increased  humanity,  but  to  an 
increased  scarcity  of  game,  for  perhaps 
the  hunter  is  the  greatest  friend  to  the 
animals  hunted,  not  excepting  the  Hu- 
mane Society.'* 

There  is  much  excellent  good  sense 
delivered  in  a  very  comprehensive  and 
by  no  means  unpleasant  style  in  Mr. 
Thoreau's  book,  and  let  people  think  as 
they  may  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
living  a^r  his  fashion,  denying  oneself 
nil  the  luxuries  whicli  the  eartli  can  af- 
ford, for  the  sake  of  leading  a  life  of  law- 
lesA  vagabondage,  and  freedom  from 
starched  ccUars,  there  are  but  few  readers 
who  will  fail  to  find  profit  and  refresh- 
ment in  his  pages.  Perhaps  some  prac- 
tical people  will  think  that  a  philosopher 
like  Mr.  Thoreau  might  have  done  the 
world  a  better  service  by  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land,  and  showing  how  much  it 
might  be  made  to  produce,  instead  of 
squatting  on  another  man^s  premises, 
and  proving  how  little  will  suffice  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  we 
must  allow  philosophers,  and  all  other 
men,  to  fulfil  their  missions  in  their  own 
way.  If  Mr.  Thoreau  had  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  we  should  not  have  been 
favored  with  his  volume ;  his  com  and 
cabbage  would  have  done  but  little  to- 
wards profiting  us,  and  we  might  never 
have  been  the  better  for  his  labors.  As 
it  is,  we  see  how  much  more  valuable  to 
muikind  is  our  philosophical  vagabond 
than  a  hundred  sturdy  agriculturists ;  any 
plodder  may  raise  beans,  but  it  is  only  one 
in  a  million  who  can  write  a  readable  vol- 
ume. With  the  following  extract  from 
his  volume,  and  heartily  recommending 
him  to  the  class  of  readers  who  exact 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  from  an 
author,  we  must  take  leave,  for  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  philoeopher  of  Walden  Pond. 


^^Most  men  appear  never  to  have 
considered  what  a  house  is,  and  are 
actually,  though  needlessly  poor  all  their 
lives,  because  they  think  that  they 
must  have  such  an  one  as  their  neigh- 
bors have.  As  if  one  were  to  wear 
any  sort  of  coat  which  the  tailor  might 
cut  out  for  him ;  or,  gradually  leaving  off 
palmleaf  hat  or  cap  of  wooachuck  skin, 
complain  of  hard  times  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  buy  him  a  crown  1  It  is 
possible  to  invent  a  house  still  more  con- 
venient and  luxurious  than  we  have, 
which  yet  all  would  admit  that  man 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for.  Shall  we 
always  study  to  obtain  more  of  these 
things,  and  not  sometimes  to  be  content 
with  less  ?  Shall  the  respectable  citizen 
thus  gravely  teach  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  necessity  of  the  young  man^s 
providing  a  certain  number  of  superfiuous 
glowshoes,  and  umbrellas,  and  empty 
guest  chambers  for  empty  guests^  berore 
he  dies  ?  Why  should  not  our  furniture  be 
as  simple  as  the  AraVs  or  thelndian'st 
When  I  think  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
race,  whom  we  have  apotheosized  as 
messengers  from  heaven,  bearers  of  ^- 
vine  gifts  to  man,  I  do  not  see  in  my 
mind  any  retinue  at  their  heels,  any  car- 
load of  fashionable  furniture.  Or  what 
if  I  were  to  allow — would  it  not  be  sin- 
gular allowance? — ^that  our  furniture 
should  be  more  complex  than  the  AraVs, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually his  superiors  I  At  present 
our  houses  are  cluttered  and  defiled  with 
it,  and  a  good  housewife  would  sweep 
out  the  greater  part  into  the  dust-hole, 
and  not  leave  her  morning's  work  un- 
done. Morning  work !  By  the  blushes 
of  Aurora,  and  the  music  of  Memnon, 
what  should  be  a  man's  morning  wori 
in  this  world?  I  had  three  pieces  of 
limestone  on  my  desk,  but  I  was  terrified 
to  find  that  they  required  to  be  dusted 
daily,  when  the  furniture  of  my  mind 
was  all  undusted  still,  and  I  threw  them 
out  of  the  window  in  disgust.  How, 
then,  could  I  have  a  furnished  house? 
I  would  rather  sit  in  the  open  air,  for  no 
dust  gathers  on  the  grass,  unless  where 
man  has  broken  ground. 

"  It  is  the  luxurious  and  dissipated  who 
set  the  fashions  which  the  herd  so  dili- 
gently follow.  The  traveller  who  stops 
at  the  best  houses,  so  called,  soon  disco- 
vers this,  for  the  publicans  presume  him 
to  be  a  SardanapalDs,  and  if  he  resigned 
himself  to  their  tender  mercies  he  would 
soon  be  completely  emasculated.  I  think 
that  in  the  railroad  car  we  are  inclined 
to  spend  more  on  luxury  than  on  safety 
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and  oonyenienoe,  and  it  threatens,  with- 
out attaining  these,  to  become  no  better 
than  a  modem  drawing-room,  with  its 
divans,  and  ottomans,  and  sunshades, 
and  a  hundred  other  oriental  things, 
which  we  are  taking  west  with  us,  in- 
Tented  for  the  the  ladies  of  harem  and  Uie 
effeminate  natives  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, whioh  Jonathan  ^ould  be  ashamed 


to  know  the  names  of.  I  would  rather 
sit  on  a  pompkin  and  have  it  all  to  my- 
self than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cnsh- 
ion.  I  would  rather  ride  on  earth  in  an 
oz-eart  with  a  free  circulation,  than  go 
to  heaven  in  the  £euicj  car  of  an  excur- 
sion train,  and  breathe  a  malaria  all  the 
.  way.^' 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


LItXftATURI. 

AMiaicjLK.--2fa-Motu^  or  JUef-Bov- 
ings  in  the  South  S&oi^  is  the  title  of  a 
xuurative  of  adventures  among  the  Ha- 
waiian, Georgian,  and  Society  Islands, 
with  maps)  and  original  illustrations,  and 
an  appendix  relating  to  the  resources,  so- 
cial and  political  condition  of  Polynesia, 
and  othar  subjects  of  interest  in  the  Pad- 
fic,  by  Edwabd  T.  Pxbkins.  The  author 
waa  six  years  ago  one  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  whaler^ and  subsequently  a  pas- 
senger in  an  English  brig,  sailing  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
those  voyages.  The  word  Ka-Motu, 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  general 
title,  means  in  the  Tabitian  dialect,  ^^  The 
Islands;'^  and  he  accordingly  confines  his 
descriptions  to  the  two  groups  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands.  In  the 
first  part  we  have  some  entertaining  and 
livelv  sketches  of  life  on  board  of  a 
whaler,  which  is  an  agreeable  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  serious  account  of  Ufe 
and  manners  on  the  islands.  An  incident 
of  the  death  of  a  boy  from  Baratonga 
Island  is  feelingly  described,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  ambitions  phrases  in 
the  course  of  it,  and  gives  us  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  heart  of  the  writer.  The 
adventures  are.  rather  miscellaneous, 
covering  a  long  residence  in  the  different 
islands,  and  not  being  connected  with 
each  other;  but  most  of  them  are  inte- 
resting as  well  as  novel.  The  valnable 
information  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  in  which  the  author  has 
condensed  a  large  number  of  important 
iaots  as  to  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  Polynesia.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  some  hours  of  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  not  a  little  instruction. 

—  The  History  of  Cuba^  by  Matubik 
M.  Baux)u,  is  rather  an  account  of  Cuba 
as  it  is  than  a  history  of  the  island.  It 
does  not  give  us  much  new  knowledge, 
but  what  it  does  impart  is  conveyed  with 


animation  and  apparent  fidelity.    Cuba 
is  now  a  subject  of  auch  univenal  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  that  every  word 
relating  to  it  has  some  value.    Mr.  Balloa 
adopts  the  theory  tliat  Sxudn  is  linked 
with  France  and  England  in  a  plan  to 
^*  Africanize  the  island,*'  and  is  consider- 
ably disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
speedy  execution  of  the  plot.    But  as  be 
furni^es  no  convincing  evidenoe  of  the 
truth  of  his   belief^  we   may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  his  agitation 
is  not  a  little  premature.     That  Spain 
has  adopted  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  is 
clear  enough ;  and  that  these  ineasorea 
will  lead  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  of 
a  great  many  of  them  is  also  dear;  bat 
why  we  in  the  United  States  should  be 
particularly  troubled  by  such  movement, 
we  do  not  see.    Ouba  is  a  dependeacj  of 
Spain,  and,  so  long  as  she  remains  so, 
must  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
mother  country.    It  is  no  duty  of  oon 
to  interfere  with  her  domestic  affiun, 
especially  when  the  management  of  them 
tends,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the  restoratioo 
of  so  many  human  beings  to  the  liberty 
of  which  they  have  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived.   We  have  recently  asserted,  in 
regard  to  our  own  territories,  the  pria- 
ciple  that  each  community  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  care  of  its  own  bosineo, 
and  we  cannot,  with  any  oonaistenQf, 
while  maintaining  this  policy  for  wt- 
selves,  depart  from  it  in  regard  to  otberk 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  are  perfeetlj 
competent  to  regulate  their  own  institu- 
tions, we  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
mutit  be,  and  the  intervention  of  tbe 
United  States  is   not  at  all   required. 
Whether  the    effects    of   emandpatioB 
would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  it  is  fiir 
those  immediately  interested  to  say,  and 
not  for  us,  who  belong  to  another  nation. 
Ko  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  island,  commer- 
cially, politically,  and  socially,  to  bean* 
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«tt«d  to  tbe  United  Slates ;  but,  miiil  ihe 
people  of  tlje  iahmd  are  in  a  sti^  to 
appreoiale  l^at  advantage,  and  to  aTail 
themaelves  of  it,  by  a  determined  mo>re- 
ment  of  their  own,  there  is  nothing  lor 
«s  to  do  in  the  premiiea. 

Mr.  Ballon  bears  witaeas  to  the  gen^ 
ral  good  treatment  of  the  Oaban  slares, 
and  their  apparent  contentment.  His 
aooount  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
pec»p|le  is  dso  fall  of  intereet,  and  adds 
considerably  to  oor  knowledge.  The 
atatistics  given  in  some  of  the  latter  dM})- 
ters  are  psrtioiilarly  valuable. 

—  Oar  readers  may  remember  in 
artide  which  appeared  in  this  magasine. 
antitM  ''General  Ogle-H&  Oharaoter.'^ 
it  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
£Lt>Bn,  of  Philadelphia,  and  ezdted  a 
good  deal  of  admiration  and  mirth  at  the 
time.  As  a  sketch  of  a  peoiiliar  geoios, 
it  was  deverly  done,  and  showed  a  re- 
markable discrimination,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable wit.  l>r.  Elder  has  since  pnb- 
liahed  it  in  a  volume,  which  he  names, 
Periseopies;  or^  Current  Subjects  Estem- 
p&raneomly  Tre»ted^  and  which,  besides 
tbe  Ghsneral  Ogle,  contains  a  variety  of 
his  other  oontribntions  to  the  newspapers 
and  perk>dica]s  of  the  day.  They  are 
distriiNited  under  the  heaos  of  '*  Cha- 
racters and  Tales,"  **Slashy,"  "Fancy," 
and  **  Politico^Eoonomical,"  the  charac- 
ters and  tales  being  decidedly  the  largest 
and  best  In  a  lively  prefiioe,  the  doctor 
defines  his  title,  after  Webster,  in  this 
•wise — ''Pensoopic,  a  viewing  on  i^ 
sides ;  a  term  applied  to  spectacles  having 
concavo-convex  glasses,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  distinctness  of  objects 
viewed  obliqnelv^"  and  insists  that  he 
has  many  precedents  for  converting  the 
adjective  into  a  phiral  noon.  One  might 
question  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
viewing  his  topics  **  on  all  sides,"  though 
we  believe  there  will  be  no  donbt  as  to 
his  having  given  many  "obliqne  glances." 

Our  author  is  both  an  earnest  man  and 
an  humorist.  He  has  sincere  and  pro- 
found convictions,  and  yet  meet  iH- 
qaentiv  he  likes  to  play  with  his  subjects, 
as  a  kitten  does  with  a  ball  of  rvtn. 
There  is  a  tone  of  vivacity  in  an  he 
says,  but  not  so  much  as  to  obscure  "tiie 
deep  and  serious  purpose  at  which  he 
aims.  His  power  of  illustration  is  un- 
usually fertile,  and  though  he  now  Imd 
tiien  descends  into  vulgarisms  and  bad 
taste,  he  is  always  pertinent,  keen,  sais 
GBstic,  and  wide-awake.  The  Tattkee 
term  **  smartness"  scarcely  describes  thb 
character  of  nRMh  of  fafti  wit)  which  has 


a  gemlne  oomio  ott  in  tt^  remindilig  us 
at  times  of  tlie  poliMcal  writings  of  Swift. 
Indeed,  one  may  pick  out  of  the  book 
not  a  few  sentences  that  would  be  taken, 
standing  alone,  for  SwiftV  But  it  is  only 
separate  sentences  that  recall  that  emi- 
nent master,  for  he  has  not  a  continuous 
power  in  this  Une.  He  is  apt  to  fall  from 
It  into  mere  eccentHcltv  or  oddness. 

Tbe  tonics  treated  by  Dr.  Elder  are 
exceedingly  mSscellaneous— enough  so  to 
^ve  his  book  the  appearance  of  a  hodge- 
podge; btft  there  is  scarody  one  on  which 
his  remarks  are  not  suggestive  of  thought 
Some  of  tiiem  might  have  been  omitted 
without  injury  to  the  permanent  value 
df  tiie  volume ;  and  we  are  not  mud  that 
the  ^^  Oharacters  ttid  Tales  "  alone  would 
not  have  made  a  better  book :  but,  as  it 
is,  we  are  emre  that  the  reading  pubfic 
win  welcome  a  second  book,  to  be  tom- 
posed  of  ethical  and  philosophical  Essays, 
which  tihe  doctor  promises  for  the  fhtnre. 
—  An  ambitious  volume  h  the  Chm-^ 
mlete  Bheychptdia  ofMiaic,  by  Johbt  W. 
Mooms,  of  Biellows  Falls,  Vermont,  but 
one  that  was  greatly  needed,  a(nd  does 
honor  to  the  industry  and  learning  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  all  the 
leading  subjects,  temfs,  and  men,  knotvn 
to  music,  compiled  with  great  care  and 
patience,  and  covering  a  Vast  reach  of 
toyrics.  The  technical  wcrds  of  music, 
the  elementary  rules,  the  historical  inci- 
dents, and  the  biographies  of  persons 
illustrious  in  every  department  of  the 
art.  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  lu- 
cidly treated,  and  with  a  fnlne^  and 
Srecision  of  detail  that  we  shiill  look  for 
I  vain  elsewhere.  !&tr.  Moore  has  spent 
seventeen  years,  tis  he  informs  us,  in  t^e 
preparation  of  his  work',  he  has  defined 
over  five  thousand  technical  terms ;  writ- 
ten the  biographies  of  more  than  four 
thousand  celebrated  perfbrmers  or  com- 
posers ;  he  has  given  directions  for  the 
use  of  all  known  musical  instruments; 
and  he  has  added  to  these  vast  labors 
some  two  hundred  short  but  importsiht 
essays  on  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
tet-^-on  counterpart,  thorottgh-bass,  me- 
dulatkm,  harmony,  coinpositYon,  Ak).,  ftb. 
Of  course,  he  has  £Bdlen  into  some  errdrs 
in  the  execution  of  m  comprehensive  a 
dei^gn;  but,  on  the  whole,  tre  have 
(bnnd  such  parts  of  his  work  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consult,  remarkably  cor- 
m)t.  In  the  Ufe  of  Motart  for  instance, 
he  says  that  he  was  takeu  ftom  Paris  to 
Vienna,  by  o^der  of  his  soverelgti,  the 
Prince  Archbishop  of  8sl«bArg,  Whi^h  is 
ikt  evldeirt  misprint  of  Vienna  for  Bidf.- 
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borg.  He  also  says,  that,  while  compos- 
iDg  his  Idomeno  at  Mnnich,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  It  was  the  sister  of 
his  fdtnre  wife  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love,  and  by  whom  he  was  jilted.  TTiese 
and  others,  however,  that  we  miffht  point 
out,  are  small  inaccuracies,  which  do  not 
materially  impair  the  solid  value  of  the 
work.  The  aathor  has  been  partly  as- 
sisted in  his  labor  by  John  8.  Dwight, 
and  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  who  are  among 
our  most  accomplished  and  sagacious 
critics,  and  whose  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music  are  always  well  matured, 
and  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  sketch  of  Grassini,  the  famous 
contralto — ^indeed,  the  first  female  con- 
tralto who  appeared  on  the  Italian  stage, 
and  well  known  as  a  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  who  carried  her  from 
Milan  to  Paris — an  anecdote  is  told  not 
inappropriate  at  this  time.  She  had  a 
niece,  a  little  g^rl  of  Bologna,  whose  pa- 
rents tried  to  make  her  a  singer,  but 
were  disappointed,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  aunt.  Her  aunt  asked  her  to  sing, 
and,  when  the  timid  child  had  sung, 
said,  "  Dear  g^rl,  you  will  want  none  of 
my  assistance.  'Shose  who  called  ypur 
voice  a  contralto  were  ignorant  of  music. 
Ton  have  one  of  the  finest  sopranos  in 
the  world,  and  will  far  excel  me  as  a 
singer.  Take  courage,  my  love;  your 
throat  will  bring  you  a  shower  of  gold.^' 
The  prophecy  was  falfiUed,  for  the  name 
of  the  young  girl  was  Giulia  Grisi. 

—  It  is  an  affected  title  which  Mr.  (Jeo. 
W.  Bungay  has  given  to  his  book,  ^^  Off- 
hand Takings  and  Cra/yon  SketehMy"*^  but 
not  more  affected  than  the  contents.  It 
is  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  noticeable 
men  of  the  age,  beginning  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  ending  with  John  Mitchel, 
the  interval  being  filled  in  with  some 
fifty  or  sixty  other  individuals,  more  or 
lees  prominent.  Included  in  the  list  are 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Dr.  Boardman,  P.  T. 
Bamnm,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Moses  Grant, 
William  R.  Stacey,  Edward  Beecher, 
Peter  Oartwright,  Alfred  Bunn,  B.  P. 
Shillaber,  James  Gk>rdon  Bennett,  Rev. 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  E.  L.  Snow,  Philip  8. 
White,  and  others  of  equal  celebrity.  On 
what  principle  the  selection  was  made, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  most  comprehensive  one,  to  enable  the 
ingenious  author  to  make  such  a  long 
list  of  ^*  notioeablee."  We  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  extend  it  to  a  dozen 
volumes.  There  are  Sam  Patch,  Solon 
Borland^  OoL  George,  George  Ohriaty, 


and  a  thousand  others,  waiting  to  have 
tiieir  biographies  written.  Mr.  Bungay 
has  a  quick  hand  at  the  work,  and  mav 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  task 
he  has  begun.  As  everybody  with  him 
is  "justly-celebrated,"  "extraordinary," 
"splendid,"  "eloquent,"  "mighty,"  "hap- 
pily constituted,"  &c.,  he  can  have  do 
aimculty  in  extending  his  labors  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  In  the  midst  of  bis  al- 
most universal  admirations,  liowever,  he 
does  not  confess  to  any  love  of  men  who 
are  in  favor  of  slavery ;  and  he  adminis-  1 
ters  many  a  caustic  rebuke  to  tho^  who 
fail  to  "  give  in  their  testimony  "  against 
the  South.  We  are  afraid  that  in  some 
of  his  future  volumes,  Mr.  Bungay's  fa- 
vorite mode  of  comparison  may  fiill 
short;  for,  as  we  have  already  the  "Can- 
ning of  America,"  the  "  O'Oonnell  of 
America,"  the  "  Brougham  of  America," 
&c.,  and  as  the  great  men  on  this  side  are 
so  numerous,  he  may  get  into  perplexity 
in  finding  further  parallels.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best,  however,  and  put  confidence 
in  genius. 

—  A  little  work,  entitled  The  Youth 
of  Jefferson^  is  full  of  lively  oharacter- 
.izations  and  dialogues.  It  purports  to 
be  a  record  of  certain  college  scrapes  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1764,  found^  upon  the  earlier  letters  of 
Jefferson,  and  is  executed  with  skill  and 
humor.  The  author  has  a  keen  sense  for 
the  grotesque  and  amusing;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  two  hundred  short 
pages,  gives  us  many  a  laugh.  The  main 
incident,  in  which  a  young  lady  person- 
ates the  young  man  to  her  own  lover, 
without  being  detected,  is  wholly  im- 
probable, and  the  characters  are  more 
merry  over  their  talk  than  the  real  wit 
of  it  sometimes  warrants;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  story  is  well  told — is  jovial, 
sustained,  and  captivating — ^which  is  all 
that  the  reader  cares  for.  Oar  great 
philosopher  and  statesman  figures  in  a 
somewhat  new  light,  but  one  which  does 
no  great  violence  to  the  traditions  of  his 
earlier  days. 

— ^Mrs.  Oakss  Smith,  who  has  achieved 
distinction  as  a  noet,  prose  vmter,  sund 
lecturer,  and  no  less  as  a  woman  of  in- 
dependent and  free  thought  on  various 
subjects  of  public  interest,  has  condensed 
her  sentiments  into  a  little  romance, 
called  Bertha  and  Lily^  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  candid  and  plain-speaking 
book.  It  touches  the  question  of  Wo- 
man^s  Rights  with  a  firm  hand — ^more 
firm,  some  will  say,  than  delicate — and 
on  other  matters  is  not  over  reticent 
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Bat  it  is  as  a  romance  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  it,  in  which  character  v^q  have 
not  been  impressed  by  its  merits.  Mrs. 
Smith  has  poetic  sensibility,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  sufTerings  of  her  sex,  and 
she  writes  with  great  earnestness;  but 
as  an  artist  she  is  deficient.  She  wants 
unity  in  the  strnctore  of  her  plots,  and 
simplicity  in  everything.  Her  characters 
are  generally  too  high  stmng,  and  woold 
be  better  with  a  little  more  conmion 
sense.  In  the  nse  of  language,  too,  she 
is  inflated.  Instead  of  saying  that  ^Mt 
snowed,"  or  that  ^^snow  covered  the 
ground,"  she  says,  ^^  The  earth  assumed 
its  ermine  mantle ;"  and  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  her  descriptions.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
she  writes  with  such  evident  sincerity 
of  conviction,  that  it  is  impos^ble  not 
to  get  interested  in  her  stories.  With 
more  care,  however,  and  writing  for  the 
sake  of  art,  not  for  the  sake  of  some 
moral  or  social  ism,  she  would  be  vastly 
more  agreeable. 

— ^The  title,  ITota  of  a  Theological 
Student^  which  Mr.  Jambs  Mason  Hop- 
pin  has  given  to  his  little  book,  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents. They  might  as  well  have  been 
called  notes  of  anv  other  kind  of  student 
or  traveller,  for  they  are  not  theological, 
though  a  deep  vein  of  piety  runs  through 
them.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
descriptions  and  remarks,  suggested  by  a 
brief  sojourn  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  embraces  such  various 
topics  as  the  Home  of  Luther,  Schiller's 
Ck)ttage,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  German 
Music,  Parnassus,  the  Greek  Ideal,  Beth- 
lehem, the  Study  of  the  Bible,  &c. 
These  essays  are  pleasingly  and  grace- 
fully written,  and  exhibit  no  little  origi- 
nality of  thought. 

— ^Pbofbssob  Eobppen,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  OoUege,  in  Pennsylvania,  fias  at 
last  completed  his  work  on  The  World 
of  the  Middle  AgM — a  work  of  vast  re- 
search and  high  utility.  It  is  a  histori- 
cal geography  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ases,  with  accounts,  also,  of  the 
origin  and  development,  the  institutions 
and  literature,  the  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  from  the  close 
of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries.  No  other  work  that 
we  remember  covers  precisely  tiie  same 
ground.  There  have  been  several  geo- 
graphies of  the  ancient  world,  such  as 
those  of  Oellarius,  Danville,  Heeren,  dec, 
and  there  have  been  medisdval  atlases 
in  Germany  and  France,  but  no  general 


and  comprehensive  geography  of  the 
medieval  times  like  this  of  Professor 
Koeppen,  which  gives  us  not  only  accu- 
rate maps  of  the  nations  at  six  different 
periods  of  their  existence,  but  carefully 
prepared  and  luminous  letterpress  illus- 
trations of  their  history.  The  care,  re- 
search, and  fidelity  with  which  the  whulo 
has  been  executea  is  remarkable. 

The  utility  of  such  a  work  every  stu- 
dent of  lustory,  literature,  jurisprudence, 
and  even  science,  must  appreciate.  It 
was  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  foundations  of  our  modern  civil- 
ization were  laid,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
comprehend  thoroughly  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  the  present,  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  part  of 
the  past.  How  impossible  is  it  to  read 
Gibbon,  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  the  early 
chroniclers,  intelligently,  without  a  good 
map,  and  a  careful  digest  of  contempora- 
neous events.  Now  this  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Koeppen  supplies  both  wants ;  it 
presents  the  map  and  also  the  digest; 
and  any  student,  with  this  work  in  his 
hand,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
movements  of  the  period  with  half  the 
labor  that  was  formerlv  required. 

The  parts  of  the  book  relating  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  are  drawn  from  the 
Professor's  personal  observation  and  tra- 
vels, and  are  particularly  valuable.  But 
another  advantage  of  his  volume  is,  that 
it  gives  due  prominence  to  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Sclavonic  races,  which  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  while  he  has  en- 
livened the  dry  details  of  geography  and 
history  by  sketches  of  persons,  institu- 
tions, religion,  language,  literature,  &c. 
Every  statement  is  verified  by  ample 
authority,  and  a  most  copious  index  puts 
every  part  of  the  volume  at  once  into  the 
reader^s  possession. 

Rbpbints. — The  fine  uniform  edition 
of  the  British  poets,  edited  with  so  much 
care  and  ability  by  Professor  Ghilds 
of  Oambridge,  and  for  copies  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Evans  and  Diokerson, 
of  this  city,  comprises  among  its  latest 
issues  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
poems  of  Thomas  Oampbell.  The  two 
former  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  old 
English  writers,  and  though  once  the 
most  fashionable  poems  of  the  day,  have 
since  fedlen  into  obscurity.  But  they 
possess  a  kind  of  perennial  interest  in 
their  relations  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  if  not  in  their  intrinsic 
merits.  It  would  seem  that  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
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Obntiiry  was  ahnost  exdnsively  in  the 
amatory  yein,  for  nine^-niDe  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  eongs,  wmm^  odes, 
rondeau,  lines,  d^.,  of  both  Wyatt  and 
Borrey  are  ezpretsive  of  some  phase  of 
the  tender  passion— «ither  despair,  oom- 
plaint,  hope,  or  trimnph.  The  titles  of 
them  ran  in  this  Wfee  t— "The  lover  for 
shamefastnesB  hidetli  his  ^lesire  in  his 
faithful  heart ;''  ''  The  lover  desonbeth 
his  being  strioken  at  the  sight  of  his 
love ;"  "  The  wavering  lover  willeth  and 
dreadeth  to  inov«  his  desire;**  "The 
lover  compareth  his  state  to  a  ship  In 
perilous  storm,  tossed  on  (^e  sea;"  "The 
deserted  lover  ooneoieth  himself  with 
remembrance  that  all  wotnen  are  by 
liatore  fickle;**  "The  lover  praiseth  the 
beauty  of  his  lady's  hand ;"  "  The  lover 
prayeth  Venus  to  oonduct  him  to  die 
desired  haven.**  Nor  are  the  poems  less 
quaint  or  ohivahrio  than  their  titles, 
while  many  of  tihditti  possess  a  striking 
natural  grace  and  beauty.  A  historlcd 
interest  is  mot-eover  attached  to  those  of 
Buirey^  in  that  he  ts  accredited  to  hate 
ffreatly  improved  English  versification, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
blank  verse  into  the  Sn^ish  language. 
His  changes  in  tiiie  old  versification  was 
the  regulation  of  the  value  of  syllables 
by  accent  and  not  by  quantity,  and  tl^ 
limitation  of  heroic  verse  to  ten  syllables, 
divided  int6  five  equal  Iambic  feet,  wldi 
the  ftairther  refinement  of  breaking  the 
line  into  parses.  This  example  has  nnce 
been  followed  by  all  standard  writers, 
which  is  the  beirt  proof  of  its  correctness. 
Of  Oampbell*s  poems  we  need  not  speak, 
as  they  are  WeU  known  to  all  headers  of 
Jioetry.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
the  edition  before  us  is  enriched  by  a 
Memoir  <tf  the  author,  written  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  WhC  married  \kxQ 
favorite  niece  of  the  poet,  and  was  con- 
nequently  fiimUiar  iritii  his  domestic  life 
tmd  <^afactet>.  It  o^ns  with  k  bio- 
fraphical  sketcli  from  Oiimpbell's  own 
pen,  which  adds,  however,  teiy  Utile  to 
the  knowledge  of  him  We  have  gained 
Arom  other  sources. 

—Mr.  Bedfield  hab  rendered  the  iread- 
ing  public  ab  essential  setrioe  by  the 
publiciktion  of  thc  N^etes  AfnbroHmtB 
articles  Complete  from  Blackwood*s  Ma- 
gazine; for  the  present  generation  of 
writers  lire  gradually  flailing  into  such  a 
delicate  style  of  refined  voluptnousness, 
that  the  good,  strong  and  healthy  coarse 
ness  of  these  famous  papers  will  have  an 
invigorating  influence  upon  the  impaired 
digestion  of  our  reading  people.  Such 
wrlthig  as  abounds  in  the  Ifbciei  would 


not  be  tolerated  now.  An  author  who 
should  make  use  of  such  a  langffsge  to- 
Wiurds  his  contemporaries  now-a-days, 
wotdd  be  hooted  from  Sodety.  It  is  no 
longer  the  cttstom,  except  in  Congress,  for 
gentlemen  to  call  each  other  Hare,  knaves, 
KK)ls,  idiots,  imbedles,  donkeys,  asses,  hj- 
pooritea,  and  so  on;  yet  such  are  the 
epithets  which  the  Noetet  >m^,  \^il6bn, 
lioekhart,  Ms^nn,  A>c.,  Were  In  Uxe  habit 
of  hurling  at  the  heads  of  the  mim,  illus- 
irious  of  their  contemporaries  With  whom 
they  had  any  political  difibrenCes.  But  the 
•pithets  iose  One-half  their  ibrce  when  we 
see  what  kind  pt  lan^age  they  used  to- 
wards each  other  in  their  playM  moods, 
Imd  how  tou^itif  they  dandled  their  fiivo- 
rites.  Theomy  person  Who  is  treated  with 
deference  and  respectin  the  Ndctm^'wm  the 
most  Worthless  rascal  of  the  day,  and  the 
meanest  monarch  that  has  sat  upon  ^e 
English  throve.  Him  they  lighted  to 
call  "the  first  gebtlemaki  of  Europe^** 
and,  in  their  drunken  riots  never  assisSled 
him  with  a  loose  joke.  But  the  NbcUi 
men  were  tories^  and  tories  are  by  nature 
toadies.  The  young  readers,  to  whom 
the  NoetS8  are  a  tradition,  we  imagiiie, 
will  open  theh-  eyes  with  astonishment 
at  the  reeking  bkckgnardism,  the  gross 
personiditiea,  the  cursing.  in^Verence, 
nastinees  and  ccftrseness  which  pervades 
these  fieunous  pages.  But,  among  these 
coarsenesses  will  be  found  great  wit,  brH- 
liaat  thoughts,  sagacious  oritiolsmd,  pro- 
found learning,  and  an  immense  literary 
newer  wldch  riots  in  exU«vaganee 
rrom  mere  excess  of  animal  spirite. 
Whatever  we  may  think  Cf  the  sentiments 
of  the  Nbctm^  every  <Mie  must,  or  at 
least  should,  admire  the  bddneas,  the 
courage,  the  power  and  the  humor  with 
which  the  sentlmentB  are  uttered.  iThe 
criticism  on  men  and  Hcerature  of 
tlie  present  time  is  a  mefe  imbecile 
whine  compared  With  the  style  of  ex- 
pres^on  indulged  tn  by  Kit  Korth  and 
his  compeers.  He  was  himself  the  jolllest 
and  most  genial  of  the  set,  Maginn  was 
the  vdttiest,  most  learned  and  moet  reck- 
less, and  Lockbart  the  most  savage  and 
revengeful.  ProftMor  Wilson  told  N.  P. 
Wilfis  that  Lockhan  wrote  ttie  first 
numbel*,  atid  diat  he.  Wilson^  wrote  the 
remaiinder.  The  rollicking  Irish  songs, 
which  reek  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  were 
mostly  the  p^roduclson  of  Maginn.  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  tfae  sedate  and  severe 
editor  6f  the  Quarteriy  could  have  written 
the  trenchant  coafsetiesii  of  the  first 
Nbctet^  but  its  savage  severity  is  like 
him. 
The  volumes  ftte  iftncumbered  by  a 
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grHo4  mapy  uQcailed  for  pUtitudeaby  the 
editor,  in  the  sbi^  of  notes,  which  will 
be  rather  annoying  to  the  reader.  One 
does  not  like  to  have  his  attention  arrest- 
ed, and  his  eye  directed  to  a  tbot-note,  to 
be  informed  that  ^^  Ebon  v  \»  a  pnu  upon 
the  name  of  Blackwood,'^  beoanse  all 
readers  may  be  supposed  to  have  snf- 
ficient  intelligence  to  snrmise  that  snch 
la  the  fact,  though  there  does  not  happen 
to  be  any  pun  in  the  case.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  necessary  to  a  proper  oomprehea- 
sion  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
text,  to  be  informed  what  Dr.  Mackenzie 
thinks  of  this  man  or  that ;  an  allnsion 
to  Lord  Byron^s  tragedy  of  Sardana- 
pa^tM,  elicits  a  footrnote  from  Dr,  Mac^ 
kenzie,  informing  as  that  he  regards  the 
first  aot  of  that  tragedy  as  worth  all  the 
dramatic  literatore  of  modem  times — an 
opinion  which  may  be  sound  or  not,  as 
the  reader  chooses,  but  which  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  text.  When- 
ever a  name  occurs,  Byron's  for  instance^ 
the  obliging  editor  informs  us  who  that 
person  was,  what  he  thinks  of  his  works, 
where  he  was  bom,  and  where  he  died, 
&c.  If  the  Nocta  had  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Mackenae  for  popular  reading  in 
Timbuctoo,  his  notes,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  might  have  been  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  text,  but  there  are  few 
English  readers  who  will  be  the  wiser 
for  any  light  he  has  thrown  upon  his 
author.  However,  there  may  be  some 
readers  who  require  such  enlightenment 
as  the  editor  amirds  them ;  but  the  ma- 
jority, we  imagine,  after  reading  the  first 
five  or  six  notes,  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  reading  any  more. 

—  The  Appletons  have  reprinted 
Katherine  AehUm^  a  beautiful  domestic 
novel,  bv  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
Amy  Merhert^  &c. 

EyoLiBH. — Next  to  Alexander  Smith, 
the  most  successful  young  poet  of  En* 
gland  is  unauestionably  Gxbald  Mabbxt. 
His  Ballad  of  Babe  Chrietahel^  vfith 
other  lyrical  poemsy  have  not  burst 
upon  the  worla  with  the  splendor  of 
Smith's  Life  Dramoy  but  it  has  created 
some  sensation,  which,  in  these  days  of 
rhymesters,  is  a  success.  ]lfos8ey,  it 
seems,  is  the  son  of  a  poor  canal  boat- 
man, and,  first  worked  in  a  factory,  and 
then  became  an,  errs,ud^hoY*  w^le 
acting  in  the  latter  capably  he  formed 
an  indirect  connection  with  a  poor  man's 
newspaper,  and  wrote  artides  of  merit. 
But  he  lost  his  place  as  errand-boy  in 
consequ^oe  of  setting  up  and  buniing 


candles,  to  write  editorial  sby.  Ha  telte 
the  story  of  hia  life  in  a  modest  and 
touching  prefooe  to  the  poems.  That  he 
is  a  reu  poet,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
rec^ds  his  verses,  though  they  are  often 
marred  by  the  fiiults  of  immaturity,  and 
the  imitation  of  bad  models.  He  is  apt 
to  fall  into  that  inflation  and  extra- 
vagance which  too  many  of  the 
young  Kngllah  writera  have  mistaken 
for  force.  His  su^ects,  however,  are  of 
a  quiet  domestiQ  n«utiire,  and  almost  in- 
variably please.  An  American  edition 
of  Massey's  poems  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  J.  Q.  Derbv,  co^tMniug  several  origi- 
nal pocuDos  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  LondoA,  As  a  specimen  df  his 
beat  manuer,  we  extract  the  following 
stanzas,  whiea  are  the  introduction  to  the 
principal  poem  of  the  volume : 

Wb^  DanM  larth  bares  all  her  chanofl, 
And  gives  the  God  her  perfect  flower, 
Who,  in  the  sunshine's  golden  shower, 

Lea|W  warm  into  her  amorons  arms.: 

When  bads  are  borstiqg  on  the  briar, 
And  all  the  kindled  greenery  glows. 
And  lift  hath  riohest  overflows, 

And  morning  flelfda  are  friQged  with  life; 

When  Tonng  Maids  feel  JLove  aUv  i'  4he  bt^od, 
And  wanton  with  the  kissing  leavoa 
And  branches,  and  the  quick  sap  heaves, 

And  dances  to  a  ripenM  flood ; 

TIU,  blown  to  its  hidden  heart  with  sighs, 
Love's  red  rose  burns  1'  the  cheek  so  dear. 
And,  as  sea-Jewels  npward  peer. 

Love-thoughts  melt  through  their  swimming  tjm : 

When  Beauty  walks  in  bravest  dress, 
And,,  fed  with  ApcU^s  meUpw  shewnr^ 
Th^  earth  lanitbi  out  i^i^  swof t  Hs^-flpPpri , 

Tha^flns^  %  veiy  happiness,; 

And  flplder-Piiek  sueh.wopd^r  weaves 
0*  nights,  &a4  nooks  of  greening  g^o^m 
Are  rich  with  violets  that  bloom 

In  the  cod  dark  of  dewy  leaves : 

When  Bose-bad«  drinX  the  flery  wine 

Of  Dawn,  with  erimsoD  stains  1*  the  moutti, 
AH  thirstily  as  yearning  Youth 

TT9m  Lova's  hand  drinks  the  draught  divine ; 

And  honey'd  plots  are  drowsed.  wMh  Beet: 
And  Larks  rain  musie  by  the  shawer, 
WhUftilngiQg,  singi9g;hwi  by  hewt 

Song  Ilka  A,«dril.fM4,l^  0^  TretM 

Wbtn  IhintiBC/htarta  fo«get  their  tan. 
And  in  the  poorest  Life's  salt  dip 
Some  rare  wine  runs,  aQ4  Hope  builds  qp 

H^r  raipbow  over  M««iprj's  tears.  I 
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It  Ml  npon  a  merry  May  mom, 

F  the  perfect  prime  of  that  iweet  time 
When  daisies  whiten,  woodUnea  climb— 

The  dear  babe  Qhristabel  was  bom. 

—  LoBD  Mahon  has  completed  the 
ffistory  of  England^  on  which  he  has 
heen  engaged  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  comprises  the  period  from  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  to  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  in  1788,  jnst  seventy  years. 
The  final  or  seventh  volame,  embraces 
1780—1783.  This  period  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  England,  but 
as  it  includes  the  American  war,  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  ns  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.    We  need  not  say  that 
it  has  been  treated  with  candor,  industry 
and  research.    Lord  Mahon  is  not  a  bril- 
liant rhetorician,  like  Macaulay,  nor  a 
profound  generalizer,  like  Guizot,  nor  an 
eloquent  and  declamatory  narrator,  like 
Bancroft     He  gives  us  no  such  original 
views  as  we  find  in  Thierry,  nor  does  he 
paint  such  striking  and  impressive  pic- 
tures as  Michelet;  but   he  is  faithful, 
honest,  amiable,  and  eager  to  acquire 
and  state  the  truth.    He  is  singularly 
free  from  historical  biases,  and  though, 
like  every  other  writer,  he  has  some  pre- 
conceived theories,  he  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  any  wilful  partiality.    In  his 
judgments,  indeed,  he  is  often  too  lenient, 
failing    to    deal    that    rigorous  justice 
always  which  the  oflTences  of  great  per- 
sonages demand,  and  allowing  the  guilty 
to  escape  the  sentences  of  the  Nemesis 
which  OQght  to  preside  over  history. 
He  is  a  professed  conservative,  but  at 
the  same  time,  his  tone  is  liberal  and 
independent. 

The  last  volume  includes  in  its  subjects 
the  Gordon  riots  in  England,  the  Pro- 
testant agitation,  the  conquest  of  India, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States;  and 
among  the  characters  described  or  allu- 
ded to,  are  those  of  Washington,  Grat- 
tan,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  William 
Wilberforoe,  Thomas  Grenville,  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  others  of  equal  note. 
He  is  severe  upon  Rockingham,  com- 
pared with  the  fine  eulogy  of  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  and  he  even  ques- 
tions the  perfect  justice  of  Washington, 
in  the  execution  of  Andr6.  As  this  last 
criticism  is  like  to  excite  some  attention, 
we  extract  it,  as  a  moderate  English- 
man's view  of  the  only  assailable  point 
in  the  career  of  our  great  man. 
After  detailing  all  the  incidents  of 
Andre's  offence  and  capture,  and  de- 
scribing the  efforts  made  to  influence 


Washington's  mind  in  his  favw,  he 
enters  upon  the  following  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  case : — 

"  Krst,  then,  had  Washington  any  good  giwmd 
for  relying  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Gout  of  Inqairjl 
Of  whom  did  that  Coort  consiatf  As  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  of  twelve  American,  and  of  two  Boro' 
pean  field-officers.  Now,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Ameriean  Oenerala,  at  that  time,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  wholly  destitute  of  the  adrantage  of 
a  liberal  edacatlon.  They  were  men  drawn  fna 
the  plough-handle,  or  from  the  shop-board,  at  thdr 
eonnti7*8  eaU.  Greene  himself,  the  President  of  tbe 
tribunal,  had  been  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  These 
humble  avocations  afford  no  reason  why  such  men 
might  not  always  do  their  duty  as  became  them  in 
the  field;  why  they  should  not  sometimes  netpin 
and  display  military  skill ;  why,  at  the  present  day, 
their  names  should  not  be  held  in  high  honor  bj 
their  countrymen.  But  they  do  afford  a  reason,  and 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  strong  one,  why  such  men, 
having  no  light  of  study  to  guide  them,  baring 
never  probably  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of 
Vattel  or  Puffendorf,  could  be  no  fit  Judges  on  anj 
nice  or  doubtful  point  of  national  law.  And  by 
whom  had  they  been  assisted?  By  Lafayette, 
who,  though  for  some  years  a  trans- Atlantic  Gene- 
ral, was  sUU  only  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  and  who, 
as  he  tells  us,  had  learnt  little  or  nothing  at  hit 
college.  By  Steuben,  who  had  undoubtedly  great 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  who,  speaking  no 
English,  while  his  colleagues  spoke  no  French,  was 
unable  to  discuss  any  controverted  question  with 
them. 

"  It  follows,  then,  that  the  verdict  of  such  a  triba- 
nal  ought  to  have  no  weight  In  such  a  case ;  and 
that  Washington,  far  from  relying  upon  It,  was 
bound  either  to  refer  the  question  to  such  men  as 
Knypausen  and  Rochambeau,  adjoining  with  them 
perhaps  Steuben ;  or  to  ponder  and  decide  it  for 
himself.  Had  he  considered  it  with  his  usual  calmness 
and  clear  good  sense,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that, 
with  all  the  circumstances  so  utterly  unlike,  he 
should  have  pronounced  the  case  of  Andrd  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  common  spy.  And  waiving  for 
the  present  the  disputed  pomt  as  to  the  flag  of  truce, 
it  is  dear,  at  all  events,  that  when  AndrA  was  ar- 
rested, he  was  travelling  under  the  protection  of  a 
pass  which  Arnold,  as  the  commander  of  the  West 
Point  district,  had  a  right  to  give.  The  Americans 
contend  that  this  right  was  forfeited,  or  rendered  of 
no  effect,  by  Arnold's  treacherous  designs.  Tet 
how  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  distinction  with 
pUghted  fialth  and  pubUc  law  ]  How  can  we  draw 
the  line,  and  say  at  what  precise  point  the  passes 
are  to  grow  invalid— whether,  when  the  treachery 
is  in  progress  of  execution,  or  when  only  matm-ed 
in  the  mind,  or  when  the  mind  Is  still  wavering  upon 
it?  In  short,  how  loose  and  slippery  becomes  the 
ground.  If  once  wo  forsake  the  settled  principle  of 
recognising  the  safe-conducts  granted  by  adequate 
authority,  if  once  we  stray  forth  in  quest  of  secret 
motives  and  designs ! 

"  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  *  Washington 
signed  the  order  for  Andr4*s  death  with  great  reluc- 
tance; but  the  army  were  dissatisfied,  and  de- 
manded the  sacrifice.*  This  assertion,  however, 
rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence ;  and  were  it  most 
fully  established,  would  not  relieve  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  from  his  legitimate  responsibili^.  Nor  can 
the  Inflexibility  of  Washington,  in  both  awarding 
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de*th  to  Aodr^,  tod  denying  him  the  last  consolt- 
tion  and  relief  be  Maght— to  die  the  death  of  a 
•oldler— be  rindicated,  ae  I  ooocelTe,  by  any  rop- 
poMd  necesiity,  at  that  time,  of  a  seTere  example. 
Had  Araold,*indeed,  or  any  American  taking  part 
vlth  Arnold,  been  In  qnettion,  that  motiye  might, 
no  doabt,  hare  Jnatly  carried  oonalderable  weight 
But  what  end  could  Waahington  hope  to  eHbot  by 
eTen  the  utmost  extremity  of  rigor  against  AndrAT 
Let  another  most  gallant  and  accompliihed  soldier 
answer  for  me.  *Mr.  Washington,*  s^s  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  In  his  Memoirs,  *eoald  not  be  insensible 
that  the  example,  though  erer  so  terrible  anil  Igno- 
minious, would  never  deter  a  British  oliloer  from 
treading  in  the  same  steps,  wheneTor  the  serrlce  of 
his  country  should  require  his  exposing  himself  to 
the  like  danger  In  such  a  war.* 

^  It  behoves  us,  no  doubt,  to  ponder  rererently, 
ere  we  attempt  to  oast  any  censure  on  a  man  so 
Tirtoons  as  Washington.  Tet  none  of  his  warmest 
panegyrists  can  assert,  though  they  sometimes  im- 
ply, that  his  character  was  wholly  faultless;  and 
here,  as  It  seems  to  me,  we  are  upon  its  fkulty  point. 
He  had,  as  his  friends  assure  us,  by  nature  strong 
and  moot  angry  passions ;  these  he  had  curbed  and 
quelled  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his  will,  but  he 
did  not  always  preyent  them  from  hardening 
into  sternness.  Of  tills  we  may  observe  some  Indi- 
cations here  and  there  in  his  private  corres- 
pondence, as,  for  Instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
suicides  at  Boston.  But  such  indications  are  con- 
fined to  words,  and  addressed  only  to  his  familiar 
friends.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  fault  appears 
in  action.  Here  it  gave  rise  to  what,  unless  I  greatly 
deceive  myself;  the  intelligent  dasses  of  his  countiy- 
men  will,  ere  long.  Join  ours  in  condemning— the 
death-warrant  of  AndrA;  certainly  by  (hr  the 
greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only  blot  In  his  most  noble 


We  have  no  space,  nor,  if  we  had 
space,  have  we  the  disposition,  to  discuss 
the  qoestion  which  is  here  raised,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  it  to  the  biographers  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  historians  of  the 
country,  especially  to  Bancroft,  who  must 
soon,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  labors, 
approach  this  point,  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  general.  But  we 
will  remark,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
Mahon  criticises  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
which  condemned  Andr6,  seem  to  us  en- 
tirely superficial  and  impertinent.  It  is 
true  that  several  of  the  omcere  that  cons- 
tituted the  board  were  taken  from  the 
plough  or  the  shop,  that  they  were  not 
men  of  "liberal  eaucation,"  that  they 
had  never  read  Vattel  or  Puffendorf,  and 
that  they  were  guided  in  their  decibion 
by  their  naked*  sense  of  justice  and  right. 
But  we  do  not  see  that  they  were  any 
the  less  qualified  on  that  account  to  de- 
termiue  the  case  according  to  the  evi- 
dence. It  was  simply  a  question  whether 
Andr6  was  a  spy,  and  that  once  deter- 
mined, the  application  of  the  laws  of 
war  was  inevitable.  Besides,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  court  were  not  taken  from 


the  shop  or  the  plough,  for  some  of  them 
were  men  well  read  in  the  military  art. 
Greene,  who  presided,  though  a  sehT-edn- 
cated  man,  was  thoroughly  instructed  in 
his  business.    Lafayette  was  young,  but     ^ 
may  be  presumed  to  haye  known  some-  •  • 
thing  of  the  laws  of  nations.    Steuben, 
though  he  spoke  no  English,  had  good 
interpreters  by  his  side;  Lord  Sterling 
was  a  veteran;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
Clinton,  Enox,  and  Paterson,  Hamilton, 
whom  Washington  consulted  on  all  im- 
portant points,  and  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  consulted   on  this,   was 
as  sagacious  and  profound  a  counsel- 
lor as  he  could  have  chosen.    There  is, 
moreover,  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Wat^ington   did  not  refer  the  matter 
to  Rochambeau,  who  was  not  distant, 
and  whose  opinion  he  would  naturally 
be  solicitous  to  obtain.    But  whether  he 
did  or  not,  he  was  clear  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
right.    It  had  framed  its  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  that  Andr6  was  taken 
in  citizen^s  dress,  bearing  upon  his  person 
documentary  evidence  of  a  conspiracy, 
which,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  prostrated  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  for  years.    He  came  before 
them  as  an  ordinary  spy,  and  as  such  he 
was  condemned.    The  pass  of  the  Amer- 
ican general,  bearing  the  name  of  one 
Anderson,  could  hardly  be  construed  into 
a  protection  for  a  British  general  officer 
whose  name  was  Andr6.    Washington, 
with  all  his  passions,  was  most  remark- 
able for  his  moderation  and  justice,  and 
this  event  will  not  tarnish  his  fame  in 
that  respect  with   impartial  posterity. 
We  may  lament  the  sad  fate  of  the 
youthful  and  accomplished  msjor,  but 
-we   cannot  deny  that  it  was  one  he 
brought  upon  himself,  by  engaging  in  a 
nefarious  plot. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  Lord 
Mahon's  volume  relates  to  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where 
the  writer  is  at  home,  and  paints  a  pic- 
ture not  at  all  flattering  to  the  virtues  of 
his  ancestors.  The  highway  robberies, 
the  gambling,  the  dissipation,  and  the 
indecency  of  the  period,  are  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  contemporary  chro- 
nicles, which  force  us  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  as  we  read  them,  that  we  have 
reached  a  better  era,  and  serve  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  an  unmistakable 
progress  in  human  affi&irs. 

—  The  London  Athenaum^  which  pre- 
tends to  considerable  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  says  that  ^^  Lentze's  statue  of 
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WaahiDgtoQ  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
will  be  shortly  exhibited  at  Brussels.  It 
is  at  present  in  the  soulptor^s  sftidio  at 
Berlin."  This  would  be  an  interesting 
bit  of  intelligenoe,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  artistes  name  is  Lentsa,  not  Lentze; 
that  his  work  is  a  pietore,  not  a  statue; 
that  he  ia  a  painter,  not  a  aoulptor,  and 
that  his  studio  is  at  Dtksseldorf,  not  Ber- 
lin. Besides,  it  will  be  £rst  exhibited  in 
the  United  States^  and  not  at  Brusaels. 

— *  A  gossipping  volume  haa  been  put 
forth,  by  a  Mr.  P.  Q*  P^iacoi^  under  tbe 
name  of  ify  Fri&itdi  onA  Aegimntanoes^ 
oonsiatin&  as  the  seoond  title  informs  us, 
of  ^  memorialsy  nund-portraits,  and  per- 
sonal reooUeotions  <tf  deceased  oelebritiee 
of  the  nineteenth  centary,  with  selections 
from  their  unpublished  letters."  A  great 
deal  of  the  book  is  triYial  and  uninterest* 
ing,  and  no^  of  it  very  original,  but  the 
writer  aonomteeS)  in  the  coarse  of  it, 
that  he  is  in  pofesession  of  an  unpublished 
drama  by  OharW  Lunb,  and  in  the  lat< 
ter  part  are  obtain.  dr«matio  sketohea 
which  Mr.  Patmore  asccibea  to  Sheridaa. 
Among  the  persona  wha  figure  in  his 
pages  are  Hadditt,  Lamh^  Plumer  Ward, 
the  Smiths,  Horaoe  and  James,  the 
Countess  of  Blessington^  Gaunt  d'Orsay, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Thomas  OampbelL  The 
latter  he  accuses  of  not  having  written 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  which  his 
name  is  affixed,  but  the  publisher  of  the 
work  gives  a  peremptory  denial  of  this 
charge.  He  also  aocnses  D^Orsay  of  not 
paying  his  tradesmaa's  bills^  but  this,  too, 
has  been  .as  peremptorily  denied.  On 
the  whole,  it  ia  a  woalhless  pnblioation, 
evidently  got  up  aa  a  speculation.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  Haalitt'a  mode  of  life,,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  without  interest  to  the 
admirers  of  that  fine  easayiat: 


**  HaiUa  naoAllj  roM  At  frmn  one  M  two  o*eloek  In 
the  day— Bcarcely  erer  before  twelve)  and  if  be  had 
no  work  In  hand*  ha  would  itt  ever  Ms  hreakfui  (of 
exeeaeively  itwng  black  Wa,  anda.toMted  Rrench* 
roll)  till  four  orUve  In  the  afternoon— eUaot,  notion* 
leis,  and  self-abiorbed,  as  a  Turk  oTer  his  opium- 
ponch ;  for  tea  lenred  him  preclae\]r  In  this  capaci^. 
It  was  the  onlj  itimalaBt  he  et^r  took,  and  at  the 
tam*  tkae  the  oiHf  Imgpjr;  the  deUeate  ttafle  U  hie 


digiestiTe  organs  prtrenied  him  Ihtm  taatias  aoj 
fennented  Uquors,  or  touching  aaj  fiwd  bat  be«f  and 
matton,  or  pooltry  and  game,  dressed  with  perfect 
plainness.  Be  never  tonehed  any  bnt  black  tea,  and 
w^  Tev7  particolav  abont  tlie  <i»a|a7  of  that,  alifaje 
osiBffutbe  moat  ezpens^TO  thatcvmld  be  goi:  and  he 
used,  wtedvUrlnc  allMke,  te  eeasoma  nearijr  a  poond 
in  a, week*  A  ocv^of  BM^m^'t  tea  (if  yon  happened 
to  cosve^in  for  tbe  fiiel  brewegu  of  it)  wias  a  peculiar 
thingj  IhikT*^  never  tasted  anartbimi  like  it.  He 
always  madeitJiliiMMlf;  hnlMlltag  the  teapot  wkh 
tea»  jiewiiig  the  beUlqf  water  en  H«  and  then  ataMat 
ImnMdlNMj  PWlflQg  it  Md;  «rii«  wMi.  ita  gicat 
quantity  ofestgau  andcgean. 

**Te  iPidgs  fkom  ita  ereasje— I  eflbet  npoiij^yeeii; 
I  should  say  tiMa  the  q«antti9>Hasim  diank  of  tbia 
tea  produced,  ultimately,  ajnoct  J^lorioueeibot  opoik 
hiivi;  and4n<ttpwbabUHy haeHnfd  Ms  deatlt^whlch 
took  place.  Uvok  diiSMii  of  tte  d^se«ll?a  wwaaa. 
But  its  <fiin4lf4«<e^  eiKt  waa.agvsaaUei  evea  to  a 
degree  of  fsieinstJon';  atid»  not  fseliag  any  aidwe* 
quent  reSiQtlQn  tnai  it«  he  peisevered  in  Itanae  to 
the  lasti  notwittetanding  twoortheea  attacks  siod- 
Ur  to  that  which  terminated  histtik 

**  His  hveakawt  and  tea  wen  flrafoeody  theeailr 
meali  that  QaeUtt  took  till  late  at  night,  when  be 
usually  ale«  heastr  rappw  ofhytitat.  either  ramp- 
steak,  poultry,  or  game~*a  perlKidge  or  *  pheasant. 
This  he  inTariably  took  ata  tavern ;  Ms  otiiernMale 
(exo^t  his  dinner  semetlnea)  being  as  invailabtF 
taken  at  home. 

**  There  were  three  or  tarn  hoone  only  that  he 
l^uented ;  for  he  nevei  enteied  the  dears  of  esqr 
one  where  his  way*  were  ne*  weU  kamn,  or  where 
there  wee  any  chance  of  hlaMltbebig  asked  Ibrtfll 
he  ohose  to  oflbr  peyment  of  It.  And  when  treated 
in  a  way  that  pleased  him  in  this  latter  particular, 
he  did  net  care  what  he  paM.  liiave  known  Ma 
pay  with  cheerftilness,  accumulated  sums  of  twen^ 
or  thirty  pounds  for  suppers  only,  or  chieily. 

"The  hooses  HasUtt  flminented wera  theSoath> 
ampton  Qoffsehoieaet  in  HoiithamptonBiifldings,nhan> 
ceiy  Lane ;  Mundsy's,  In  Maiden  IsweaCeteot  Gar- 
den ;  and  (for  a  short  period)  the  Spring  Oardea 
OoflTeebouse.  The  first  of  these  he  has  immortalised 
in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  essays,  *  On  Coffee- 
house  Politictans.*  Hisre,  for  scTeral  years,  he  used 
to  hoM  n  sort  of  evening  levee;  where,  after  a  cer- 
tain bour  at  night  (and  tfll  a  very  iMioertain  hour  in 
the  morning)  he  was  always  to  be  found,  and  always 
more  or  less  ready  to  take  part  in  ttiat  sort  of  de- 
sultory *  talk '  (the  ooly  thing  really  deserrlng  the 
name  of  *  conversation ')  in  which  he  e»«lled  every 
man  I  have  ever  met  witli.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Here,  however,  in  that  little  have  and  comfortlesB 
coflbereoniv  have  I  scores,  of  thnes  seen  the  day- 
light peep  through  the  crevfoes  of  the  window-shut- 
ters upon*Table-Talk*  that  WM  worthy  an  intel- 
lectual /east  of  the  gods." 
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tioned  by  Irving,  that,  while  the  world  mach  to  the  absence  of  real,  snbetantial 

has  pernsted  in  styling  him  the (2iMooerdr  light  upon  the  sobject  (which  is  within 

of  America,  he  ahonld  actually  have  lived,  every  one^s  reach),  as  to  a  popular  bias 

and  died,  in  entire  ignorance  of  ever  favoring  Colombus^s  claim  to  tne  title  of 

having  touched  upon  the  new  continent ;  discoverer,  and  created  chiefly  by  the 

and  it  is  still  more  strange  that  it  should  eelat  which  his  voyases  produced  in  the 

now  be  ascertained,  by  the  most  indabi-  sooth  of  Europe.    We  know  how  much 

table  prooft,  that  ColunUnu  never^  infact^  and  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  Oo- 

dUootered  AfMriea :  but  that  6^d«n2a7u2  lumbus.     We  appreciate  and  aoknow- 

wa$   discovered   cmd   eoloniaed   hy  the  ledge,  in  every  department  of  m6tive 

NosTmoor,  and  other  portione  o/Ame-  power,  the  genius  of  Fulton.    And,  in. 
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**  Non  est  de  nibllo  qnod  poblle*  fkaw 
SI  i»aitem  veri,  IkbnU  Mmper  babak 


TTISTORY,  while  it  seeks  to  perpetuate 
•Q-  the  fleeting  events  of  time,  accepts 
nothing  on  the  credit  of  mere  hypothe- 
msy  but  exacts,  from  all,  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  troth.  Haying  no  axioms  like 
mathematios,  from  which,  as  postulates, 
it  can  draw  certain  condnsions,  it  is  left, 
in  each  particular  instance,  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  positive 
light  to  be  deduced  from  approved  evi- 
dence. Hence,  its  criteria  can  never  be 
fixed,  but  must  vary,  and  fiuctuate,  with 
Uie  vicissitudes  of  versatile  humanity — 
keeping  in  view  only  that  one  great  para- 
mount object,  Truth. 

Among  the  many  names  of  distin- 
gmshed  men,  which  history  has  immor- 
talized in  song  and  story,  that  of  Ohris- 
topher  Oolumbus  has  ever  stood  pre- 
eminent. His  is  a  name,  with  whose 
virtues  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
rung  for  centuries,  and  whidi  has 
everywhere  passed  into  a  household  sy- 
nonym, for  indefatigable  enterprise  and 
nndaniiied  adventurousness.  There  is  a 
singular  and  melancholy  fact  connected 
witii  the  life  of  this  great  captain,  men- 
tioned by  Irving,  that,  while  the  world 
has  persisted  in  styling  him  the  dwcoverer 
of  America,  he  should  actually  have  lived, 
and  died,  in  entire  ignorance  of  ever 
having  touched  upon  the  new  continent ; 
and  it  is  still  more  strange  that  it  should 
now  be  ascertained,  by  the  most  indubi- 
table proo£i,  that  Oolunibut  neoer^  in/act^ 
discovered  America  ;  but  that  OreenUmd 
woe  diicovered  and  eolonieed  by  the 
NoBTHMEN,  GTid  otheT  poTtiom  o/Ame- 
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rica  vieited  by  ihemyfuU  Jive  hundred 
yean  h^ore  he  landed  at  San  Salvador, 
That  this  assertion  will  startie  from 
their  favorite  pr^udices  all  firm  believers 
in  jM)^2ar  history,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
To  such,  the  language  is  uneauivocally, 
incurably  heterodox,  and  smells  rank  of 
treason  to  cherished  national  opinions. 
In  mooting  the  question,  we  have  not 
closed  our  eyes  to  this  contingency,  and 
we  propose,  accordingly,  to  treat  it  in  a 
manner  which  shall  seem  to  court,  rather 
than  shun,  tiie  test  of  open,  candid  dia- 
cussion,  and  which,  if  it  serve  not  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind,  wiU  at 
least  awaken  it  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
viewing its  own  preferred,  and  long 
adopted  condnsions.  Espedallv  does 
that  duty  seem  incumbent  upon  all,  when 
the  subject  relates  so  directiy  to  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  own  country,  and  appeals  no 
leas  to  our  patriotism  than  our  love  of 
truth.  If,  as  we  daim,  the  ante-Oolnm- 
bian  history  of  America  is  either  gene- 
rally unknown,  or  popularly  prejudged 
against  any  European  discovery,  prior  to 
the  year  1492,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  so 
much  to  the  absence  of  real,  substantial 
light  upon  the  subject  (which  is  within 
every  one's  reach),  as  to  a  popular  bias 
favoring  Columbus^s  claim  to  tne  title  of 
discoverer,  and  created  chiefiy  by  the 
eclat  which  his  voyases  produced  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  We  know  how  much 
and  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  Oo- 
lumbus. We  appreciate  and  aokQow- 
ledge,  in  every  department  of  motive 
power,  the  genius  of  Fulton.    And,  in 
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that  fraternal  bond  noiting  the  nttormost 
parts  of  earth,  and  annihilating  both 
time  and  space — ^through  which  remotest 
nations  send  messages  of  loveu  and  peace, 
and  greeting,  on  currents  nardly  less 
swift  than  thonj^t  itself— who  fiiils  to 
recognize  \he  splendid  intellect  of  Morse. 
Tet,  Fnlton  dia  not  discover  steam,  nor 
Morse  niBgnetism.  Practically,  they  did 
what  bone  of  tiieir  predecessors  had  done 
before  them,  and  gave  new  impetus  to  a 
dormant  energy  hitherto  unemployed. 
Measuring  utility  by  success,  we  can  ac- 
cord them  tlie  highest  meed  of  praise; 
and  apportioning  our  gratitude  to  the 
number  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
conferred  upon  us,  we  have  reason  daily 
to  remember  and  exalt  their  names. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  analogy  which 
obtJns  Ik.  the  oase  of  Ooiwmbu^  Ht.  did 
not,  as  we  shall  eventually  show,  disco- 
ver America;  for  the  Northmen  were 
here  centuries  before  him,  as  their  mo- 
numents and  histories  sufficientiy  attest ; 
ye^  no  permanent  good  attended  their 
visits  to  our  strand ;  while  his  landing 
inaugurated  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  en- 
during civilization  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Oontinent  In  his  footsteps 
followed  colonies,  which  have  since, de- 
veloped themselves  into  flourishing  c6m- 
munitles  and  powerful  republics.  Com- 
merce and  agricolture,  science  and  art, 
with  all  thei?  attendant  blessings,  have 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  rich  ter- 
ritory, which  his  tireless  enterprise  open- 
ed as  a  long-sought  inheritance  to  the 
over-populous,  swarming  Europe.  Never 
did  earth  witness  such  a  triumph  of 
peaceful  industry  as  this.  For  it  seemed 
as  though  human  destiny  had  suddenly 
changed  its  course,  and  Time,  renewing 
his  youth,  had  plumed  his  wings  for  a 
loftier,  more  millennial  flight  No  wonder 
is  it  that  so  dazzling  a  glory  should  have 
been  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective, 
and  obscured,  in  the  popukr  mind,  at 
least,  the  less  noted,  though  far  more 
daring,  deeds  of  the  Scandinavian  naviga- 
tors who  preceded  him.  Let  us  inquire, 
then,  unto  whom  belongs  the  credit 
(small  though  it  may  be)  of  having  first 
penetrated  the  dim  mists  of  superstition 
which  shrouded  the  unknown  iHsgions  of 
Hesperus. 

The  fraitful  imagination  of  mankind 
had,  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  always 
attached  a  mysterious  import  to  the  great 
Western  Ocean.  It  was  the  abode  of 
darkness,  whirlwind,  and  tempest ;  and 
men  looked  shudderingly  at  that  blank, 
unknown  realm,  wliich  their  fancy  had 


clothed  with  supernatural  horrora.  Yet, 
mingled  with  these  feelings  was  a  lurking 
apprehension  of  fair  lands  beyond,  such 
as  mortal  eyes  had  never  rested  on,  and 
whose  description  was  borrowed  from 
the  sunset  glories  tbat  distinguished  their 
horizon.  It  is  true  that  the  enterprising; 
Phosnidans  had  sailed  past  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  made  frequent  voyages  to 
Cornwall,  in  quest  of  tin,  with  %hich  to 
supply  the  marts  of  Ibner  Asia.  Bot 
this  was  the  limit  of  western  exploration, 
and  all  beyond  was  air  and  sea.  Even 
Agricola^s  fleet,  which  first  discovered 
that  Britain  was  an  island^entured  not 
to  Sail  westwardly  of  this  ultima  Thole; 
for  to  them  the  Western  Sea  was  the 
domain  of  chaos,  dark,  terrible,  antried— 

**  .1  TMi  .nimlU'tte  oe^Ja, 
Without  height,  of  de^th,  or 


the  refage  of  those  Titanic  powers  that 
ruled  the  very  elements  themselves,  and 
sported  with  the  foundations  of  the 
round  worid.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
steady  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  fair 
island,  or  continent,  in  that  direction. 
Men  dung  to  the  hope  of  some  day  dis- 
covering  it,  and  gaining  new  dominions, 
together  with  ezhanstieas  treasures.  Like 
a  fireside  legend,  it  had  passed  into  the 
current  literature  of  antiquity,  and  was 
recounted  by  all  classes  as  a  promise  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  Plato  had  frequently 
mentioned  it  by  the  name  of  Atlantis, 
and  Seneca,  writing  in  a  vein  of  almost 
inspired  prophecy,  revealed  the  true  des- 
tiny of  the  world  in  these  vaticinal 
words: 

Venlent  annii  weoU  •»!•, 
Qoibai  oceanns  Tlnctda  reram 
Lazet,  a  inifmapaUtafUtlimt 
TIphTtqne  nonii  detefAt  ortat, 
N€6mt9i>rU  Vmma  TkOe. 

Was  ever  prophecy  more  aignallj  aooom- 
plished  than  tnis  t  Where  now  is  earth's 
tritima  Thnle  t  One  might  aa  weU  look 
for  the  end  of  tiie  rainbow;  and  the 
good  pilot  TIphys  would  be  acre  puzzled 
to  find  new  laoda,  towards  whkh  the 
prow  of  another  Argo  oould  be  turned. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  hardy  chil- 
dren of  the  North,  nurtured  on  a  banen, 
churlish  soil,  and  chafing  for  opportuni- 
ties of  distinction,  to  Mlve  this  great 
geographical  enigma.  Alike  indifferent 
to  pain  or  hardship,  the  Viking  seemed  to 
court  the  terrors  of  the  elements,  and 
death  itself,  for  the  sake  of  such  adven- 
tures 88  might  be  sung  by  Soalda,  at  high 
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wafsaUiDgs,  and  ioscribe  their  names  in 
imperishable  ruins.  We  find,  according- 
ly, that  thej.  sailed  out  into  the  great 
unknown  sea,  far  to  the  westward,  until 
they  reached  Iceland  and  Greenland,  to 
which  places  they  gave  both  a  name  and 
colonies. 

The  history  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  oenturiea  is  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. However  terrible  they  may 
have  been  by  land,  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  were  even  more  so  by  sea,  and 
no  portion  of  £v<>P|B  F^nt  unscathed  of 
their  irruptions.  They  covered  the  seas 
with  their  marauding  vessels,  and.  levied 
contributions  indiscriminately  upon  all 
kingdoms  and  nations.  Neither  distance 
nor  disaster  could  deter  them.  Their 
very  name  was  dreaded  from  the  North 
Gape  to  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  potent 
Charlemagne  himself^  is  said  to  have 
wept  at  tiieir  defiance  of  his  name,  de- 
spite the  precautions  he  had  taken  to 
oppose  them ;  and  Alfred  was  the  first 
English  monarch  whose  prowess  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  repelling  them  from 
the  oft-soourg^  shores  of  Britain,  after 
they  had  inoessantiy  ravaged,  and  fre- 
quentiy  subdued  it,  through  a  period  of 
over  I.WO  hundred  years.  Being  sole 
masters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  en- 
couraged bv  their  success,  they  at  differ- 
ent times  became  possessed  of  all  the 
islands  in  it     Among  these  we  must 

Erincipally  notice  Iceland,  the  brightest 
tenuy  star  in  the  hyperborean  firma- 
ment, and  whose  ancient  history  is  said 
to  be  the  miost  perfect  of  anv  European 
country.  It  is  not  material,  however, 
to  the  subject  under  review,  that  we 
should  make  any  further  meotion  of 
Icelandic  history,  except  in  its  reUtion 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  in 
America.  As  the  only  apparant  source 
from  which  positive  and  certain  informa- 
tion touching  the  early  voyages  to  the 
Western  Continent  can  be  drawn,  we 
must  refer  to  it.  The  track  is  well 
beaten,  having  been  trodden  before ;  nor 
shall  we  be  likely  to  go, astray  in  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  distinguished  scho- 
lars and  antiquaries  who  nave  so  often 
and  critically  passed  over  it. 

That  portion  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  or 
histories,  to  which  our  attention  is  called 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  all  modem  compila- 
tions upon  the  subject,  and  although  not 
unscathed  by  the  ^*  grim  gloating  ghm- 
oes**  of  carping  critics,  has  yet,  in  the 
main,    contmued    xmimpeached,   in  its 


statement  of  the  results  of  those  early 
voyages  which  it  commemorates.    Tram 
such  of  these  materials  as  he  had  access 
to,    Torfaeus    elaborated    his     Veteris 
Oroenlandia  Desoripiio    and  Historia 
Vinlandim  Antiqua^  works   of    price- 
less value  to  the  antiquary,  and,  in  our 
country,  extremely  rare.    In  like  man- 
ner, very  exact  relations'of  these  dis- 
coveries have  been  preserved  in  Arngrim 
Jonas^  Specimen  fslandim  Miatoricum^ 
Adam  von  Bremen^s  EecleHaetical  Hie- 
Uyry^  and  in  many  other   contempora- 
neous writings,  which  weshall  presentiy 
have  occasion  to  cite.    But  these  works 
are,    comparatively    speaking,    recent, 
when  contrasted  with  the  original  MSS. 
fh>m  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
and  which  deserve  a  passing  notice  in 
this  connection.     The  history  of  the 
early  discoveries  in  America  is  contained 
in  the  two  sagas  of  Eibkk  tbb  Red  and 
Thobfinn  ELiBLSSFNB.    The  former  nar- 
rative makes  part  of  the  beautiful  vel- 
lum  HSS.,    called    Coden   Flateyerms^ 
which  is  a  collection  of  histories  tran- 
scribed from  older  MSS.  between  the 
years  1S87  and  1896,  a /uU  century  before 
Colurnbus  Icmded  in   the  ISfew    World, 
The  MSS.  of  the  later  saga  is  also  on 
vellum,  and  was  evidently  written  about 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.    It 
forms  part  of  the  celebrated  Arna  Mag- 
nssan   collection  in  the  library  of  tlie 
Copenhagen    University.     The    Codex 
Plateyensis  was  presented  to  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  by  a  bishop  of  Skalholt, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Library. 
So  mucti  hesitation  having  been  exhibit- 
ed on  the  part  of  European  scholars,  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  records, 
to  credit  the  belief  that  a  rude  people, 
scarcely  included  within   the  pale  of 
civilization,  should  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic repeatedly,  at  a  period  of  time 
antecedent  to  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
labe or  compass — yet   so    sncceMfully 
withal  as  to  establish  colonies  on   the 
barren  coast. of  Greenland,  and  even  be- 
yond, with  which  communications  were 
regularly  kept,  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Aiitiquaries  at  Copenhagen 
undertook  the  weighty  task  of  collecting 
and  publishing  all   we  evidence    upon 
this  sul^ect,  which  they  could  secure. 
Possessing  themselves  not  only  of  the 
original  documentary  proo&  contained 
within    the  archives  of  the   northern 
kingdoms,  but  also  including  among  their 
members  the  fijrst  Icelandic  scholars  and 
runologists,  it  may  be    conceived  that 
they  brought  to  this    undertaking  an 
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amottnt  of  light  and  learning,  ansarpassed 
in  power,  and  fully  competent  to 
illomine  tne  darkest  recesses  of  mnlo 
lore.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1887, 
they  published  the  results  of  these  labors 
in  a  ponderous  quarto,  written  in  Ice- 
landic, Danish  and  Latin,  under  the  title 
of  ABTiQxnTATBS  Ahxbioakje  *  This 
tri-lingual  volume  contains  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  elsewhere  alluded  to, 
supported  and  substantiated  by  contem- 
poraneous narrations  of  continental 
writers,  together  with  collateral  evidence, 
deduced  fi^m  recently  discovered  monu- 
ments in  Greenland,  and  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  those  already  known  to 
exist  in  our  own  country.  The  work  is 
finished  with  a  perfection  of  detail  that 
everywhere  evinces  the  high  ability  of 
its  editors,  and  their  unsparing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  learning;  while  the  proud 
monument  that  Professors  Rath  and 
Magnussen  have  thus  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  history,  entitles  them  to  a  lofty 
niohe  in  her  temple.  We  shall  therefore 
closely  adhere  to  their  text  in  the  fol- 
lowing narratives,  abbreviating  only  such 
parts  as  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
unity  of  our  sketch,  and  partake  of  a 
more  discursive  character  than  would  be 
compatible  with  its  limits.  And  first,  as 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland  and  Vin- 
land,  we  have — 

AN  AOOOUNT  OV  EIBBE  THE  BED,  AXD  OF 
GSEENLAND. 

"  There  was  a  man  named  Thorvald, 
of  honorable  lineage.  He  and  his  sou 
Eirek,  sumamed  the  Red,  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  Jadar  (on  the  coast 
of  Norway),  on  account  of  a  homicide 
committed  by  them.  They  settled  in 
Iceland,  at  that  time  fully  colonized. 
Eirek's  father  soon  died.  He  again  com- 
mitted a  homicide.  Having  been  con- 
demned (to  banishment)  bv  the  court, 
he  fitted  out  a  vessel.  When  all  was 
ready,  Eirek  informed  his  friends  that  he 
had  determined  to  seek  the  land  which 
Gunnbiom  had  seen ;  when  driven  into 
the  Western  Ocean,  he  had  found  the 
islands  since  called  Hhe  rocks  of  Gunn- 
biom,* saying,  that,  if  he  found  land 
there,  he  would  revisit  them.  He  set 
Fail  from  Snaefellsjoknl  (on  the  west 
coast  of  Iceland).    At  length  he  found 


land,  and  called  the  place  IGdjoknL 
Thence  he  coasted  along  the  shore  in  a 
southerly  direction.  He  passed  the 
first  winter  in  Eireksy,  near  the  middle 
of  Eastbygd.  In  the  following  spring  he 
entered  Eireksfiord,  and  there  nxed  his 
residence.  After  spending  the  ensmng 
summer  in  exploring  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  and  tarrying  throughout 
the  winter,  he  returned  in  tiie  third  som- 
roer  to  Iceland.  He  called  the  land 
which  he  had  thus  discovered  OreerUatid^ 
saying  that  men  would  be  induced  to 
emigrate  thither,  by  a  name  so  inviting. 
In  the  ensuing  summer  he  returned  to 
the  land  which  he  had  discovered,  to 
make  it  his  permanent  residence.  This 
(latter)  event  happened  fifteen  letn^en 
before  the  Christian  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  Iceland.t 

"  Among  the  names  of  the  many  persons 
who  accompanied  Eirek  on  his  return  to 
Greenland  (there  were  enough  to  require 
twenty-five  vessels,  it  would  appear)  that 
of  Heriulf  stands  conspicuous.  He  was 
of  an  old  family,  being  kinsman  to  Ingolf^ 
the  first  settler  in  Iceland.  Now,  Eerinli 
had  a  son  named  Biame,  a  youth  of  great 
promise.  This  young  man  being  a  great 
traveller,  was  absent  in  Norway,  when 
his  father,  with  his  household,  passed 
over  to  Greenland.  Herinlf  fixed  Ms  re- 
sidence at  Heriulfness.  Eirek  estab- 
lished his  at  Brattahlid.  During  this 
same  summer,  Biarne  returned  to  Ice- 
land, when,  discovering  tiiat  his  &mily 
had  removed,  he  was  sore  distressed,  in- 
somuch that  he  refused  to  disemtoL 
Being  asked  what  his  future  intentions 
were,  he  replied :  '  To  do  as  I  have  been 
accustomed,  and  spend  the  winter  with 
my  father.  I  wish  to  proceed  to  Green- 
land.' And  when  his  sailors  expressed 
their  willingness  to  accompany  him,  he 
said :  *  Our  course  seems  somewhat  fool- 
ish, since  none  of  us  has  ever  crossed  the 
Greenland  Ocean.'  Nevertheless,  having 
refitted  their  vessel,  they  pnt  to  sea. 

"  They  made  sail  for  three  days,  when 
the  fair  wind  fell,  and  strong  northeoit 
winds  sprang  up,  accompanied  by  thick 
fogs.  They  were  borne  before  the  wind 
tor  many  aays,  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  length,  the  tiace  of  the  heavens  be- 
came once  more  visible,  and  sailing  one 
day  further,  they  saw  land.  But  not 
being  mountainous,  and  in  this  particnlar 


^  Antiqnitates  AmericantD:  live  Scriptores  Septentrlonftlei  Renxm  Ante-Colnmbtuianim  la  liDirfei. 
fSdIdit  Societu  Regis  Antlqaarlomm  Beptontrionallam.    HAftato  1887. 

t  ChristUni^  wu  first  introduced  into  Iceland  through  the  elTorta  of  OUf  TryggruMn,  Xing  of  Vanni, 
in  the  year  1000.  The  emigration  to  Greenland,  therefore,  took  place  in  969,  and  Birek'i  dbwoTtiy  tbm 
years  before,  or  in  988. 
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failing  to  answer  the  deBoription  of 
Greenland,  Biarne  wonld  not  land. 
Leaving  it,  ti^erofore,  on  their  left  hand^ 
they  pat  about,  with  stem  towards  the 
land.  They  then  sailed  two  days  before 
they  saw  land  again.  This  also,  not 
being  monntainons,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
leve^  and  woody,  they  again  turned  their 
prow  from  land,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
Sailing  ihres  days  with  a  S.W.  wind, 
Uiev  once  more  made  land.  This  was 
high,  raountainoua,  and  covered  with  ice. 
Without  relaxing  sail,  they  coasted  the 
shore  till  the^  perceived  that  this  was  an 
island.  Agam  putting  the  ship  •  about, 
and  standing  out  to  sea  with  the  same 
wind,  (S.W.)  which  blew  so  strong  as  to 
compel  them  to  shorten  sail,  they  kept 
on  their  course  for  four  days,  when  they 
again  saw  land.  ThiA  corresponding 
with  the  descriptions  of  Greenland  which 
he  had  received,  Biarne  approached  the 
land  towards  a  certain  promontory,  on 
which  Heriulf  (his  flEither)  dwelt.  Then 
he  betook  himself  to  bis  father's  liouso, 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  period  of 
his  decease."     »»♦»♦♦♦ 

We  ask  the  reader  to  pause  here  for 
one  moment,  while  he  turns  to  an  atlas 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  direction  of  Blame's 
course.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he 
was  in  quest  of  Greenland,  doming 
from  Iceland,  he  was,  therefore,  bound 
west.  After  sailing  three  days  on  that 
course,  strong  northeast  ^ales  super- 
vened, with  dense  fogs,  which  state  of 
things  continued  for  fiuiii^  ioyi.  Having 
no  means  to  Judge  of^  or  rectify  his 
course,  he  may  be  considered  fairly  to 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
and  in  the  most  likely  condition  to  lose 
his  reckoning.  After  it  clears  up,  and 
the  sun  is  again  visible,  he  sails  on  one 
day  further,  when  land  is  discovered. 
Then  the  ship  is  put  about^  and  stands 
out  to  sea  with  a  southtoest  wind,  the 
land  being  left  to  larboard.  After  sail- 
ing two  days  with  this  wind,  they  make 
land  anew.  Thence  continuing,  with 
their  prow  from  land,  on  the  same 
course,  in  three  days  tney  come  to  an 
island.  Once  more  the  ship  is  put 
abouty  and,  with  the  same  southwest 
breeze,  now  fi-eshened  into  a  gale,  they 
sail  four  days^  and  finally  reach  Green- 
land. We  want,  therefore,  three  points, 
ai  U)e  proportional  distances   of  tto<?, 


ikree^  andybur,  the  last  of  these  being  an 
island^  which,  sailing  with  a  southwest 
gale,  was  at  the  proportional  distance  of 
four  from  the  soathem  extremity  of 
Greenland.  Now,  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show,  that  the  only  places  on  the 
American  continent  wluch  satisfy  this 
problem  analytically,  as  to  distances  and 
physical  aspect,  are  (beginning  witii 
Greenland  and  retrograding),  first,  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  second,  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nova  Scotia,  and  kstly,  some 
promontory  within  the  present  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  possibly  Oape  God.  But 
we  will  not  anticipate  the  more  particu- 
lar narrative  of  Leif  (son  of  Eirek) 
who,  following  Biame^s  description, 
visited  and  named  all  these  localities. 
It  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

^'Leif  purchased  Biame^s  vessel,  and 
manned  it  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five.  He 
requested  his  father  to  take  command  of 
the  expedition,  but,  being  discouraged 
by  an  accident  when  on  the  way  to  the 
ship,  Eirek  returned  home.  Leif,  with 
his  thirty-five  companions,  among  whom 
was  a  German  named  Tyrker.  then  went 
on  board,  and  set  saiL  The  nrst  land  to 
which  they  came  was  that  last  seen  by 
Biarne.  They  cast  anchor  here,  and 
went  on  shore.  There  was  no  herbage 
to  be  found.  All  above  were  frozen 
heights,  and  the  whole  space  between 
these  and  the  sea,  was  occupied  by  bare 
j/lat  rocks,  Leif  thereupon  called  it 
MeUuland  (that  is,  land  of  broad  stones). 
After  this  they  put  out  to  sea,  and  came 
to  another  liuio,  and,  having  gone  on 
shore,  foxmd  it  to  be  low^  lovely  and 
covered  with  wood.  In  many  places 
there  were  white  sands^  and  a  gradual 
rise  of  the  coast.  Then,  said  Lief,  let 
this  be  called  Markland  (land  of  woods). 
Ke-embarking,  they  sailed  on  for  two 
days  with  a  northeast  wind,  and  again 
came  in  sight  of  land.  Approaching 
this,  they  touched  upon  an  island^  Iving 
opposite  to  the  nortneastorly  part  of  the 
main  land.  They  observed  the  grass 
covered  with  dew,  which,  on  being  acci- 
dentally tasted,  they  perceived  to  be 
strangely  sweet.*  Returning  to  their 
ship,  they  sailed  through  a  bay,  which 
lay  between  the  island  and  a  promontory 
running  towards  the  northeast,  and,  di- 
recting their  course  westward,  they 
passed  beyond  this  promontory.  In  this 
Day,  when  the  tide  was  low,  there  were 
shallows  left  of  very  great  extent.^   They 


^  Honej-dew  if  Tery  eommon  on  the  Island  of  NantoekeL 

t  This  dosorlpUon  Is  itrihini/ly  sppUcaUe  to  tho  shores  of  Bonard's  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  the  a4Jv 
cent  islands. 
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went  on  shore  at  a  place  where  a  river 
poured  out  of  a  lake.  Wlien  the  tide 
rose,  they  passed  np  the  river  into  the 
lake.*  Having  disembarked,  they  erect* 
ed  temporary  habitations,  but  determin* 
ing  soon  to  spend  the  winter  there,  they 
built  more  permanent  dwellings.  Boto 
in  the  river  and  the  lake  there  was  a 
great  abundance  of  salmon.  So  great 
was  the  goodness  of  the  land,  that  they 
inferred  cattle  would  be  able  to  find  pro- 
vender in  winter,  none  of  that  intense 
cold  occurriug  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed at  home,  and  the  (frass  not 
withering  very  much.  Leif  organized 
daily  exploring  parties,  with  the  inf  unc- 
tion of  lUways  returning  at  nightfall.  It 
happened,  one  evening,  that  one  of  the 
company,  the  Grerman,  Tyrker,  was  miss- 
ing ;  whereat  Def,  being  much  concerned, 
started  with  twelve  others  in  search  of 
him.  When  they  had  cone  but  a  short 
distance,  Tyrker  met  mem,  his  manner 
being  so  changed  as  to  awaken  surprise. 
To  aJl  Leifs  inquiries,  he  for  some  time 
gave  no  answer,  except  in  Germao,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  and  twisted  his  mouth 
strangely,  meanwhile.  At  length,  he 
spoke  in  the  Norse  language,  and  said : 
*•  I  have  not  been  fhr,  but  I  have  some- 
thing new  to  tell  you;  I  have  found 
tines  (md^  grapes?  And  Leif,  asking 
whether  this  was  true :  *  Yes,  indeed,'  he 
answered,  ^  I  was  brought  up  in  a  land 
where  there  was  abundance  of  vines  and 
grapes.'  ^Tfaen,'  said  Leif,  Hhere  are 
two  matters  now  to  be  attended  to,  on 
alternate  days — to  gather  grapes,  or  bet 
ter,  to  cut  down  vines,  and  to  fell  timber, 
with  which  we  may  load  the  ship.'  The 
task  was  immediately  commenced.  It 
is  said  that  their  long  boat  was  filled  with 
grapes.  And  now,  having  felled  timber 
to  load  their  ship,  and  the  spring  coming 
on,  they  made  ready  for  their  departure 
(A.  D.  1001).  Leif  gave  the  land  a  name 
era^ressive  of  its  produce,  and  called  it 
Winland  dat  Gode  (the  gi>od  inland). 
They  then  put  out  to  sea,  having  a  fair 
wind,  and  at  length  caine  in  sight  of 
Greenland. 

****** 

*^  On  hearing  the  favorable  account  that 
Leif  gave  of  Vinknd,  his  brother  Thor- 
vald,  set  out  in  1002,  in  Leif  s  vessel,  with 
thirty  men,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leifs- 
booths  (Leif  s  dwelling).    The  following 


spring  he  sent  out  a  party  in  the  boat  to 
explore  the  coast  to  the  sonUi.  On  their 
return,  in  thie  autnmn,they  reported  bay- 
ing found  the  country  everywhere  yery 
beautaful,  and  well  wooded ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  wooden  shed,  no 
trances  of  man  or  beast  The  folio  wing 
smmner;  lOOi;  Thorvald  sailed  eastward 
from  Leifsbooths,  and  then  northward, 
past  a  remarkable  headland,  which,  witli 
an  opposite  headland,  indosed  a  bay. 
Here  a  violent  gale  driving  them  into 
shoal  water,  and  damaging  the  keel  of 
their  vessel,  Thorvald  was  compelled  to 
remain  a6me  time  to  replace  it.  He 
caused  the  old  keel  to  be  set  up  on  the 
headiand,  from  which  circumstanoe  he 
called  the  plaoe  Ejalamee  (Keel-neas,  or 
Oape  Keel);  suling  along  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  he  came  to  a  finely  wooded 
promontory,  which  he  landed  upon,  and 
greatly  admired.  Being  about  to  embark, 
they  observed  three  canoes  (sedskin 
boats)  on  the  beach,  under  each  of  which 
were  three  Skraellings  t  or  Esquimaux. 
Of  the  nine  natives  they  killed  ^ght,  one 
escaping.  Soon  after,  having^  betaken 
themselves  to  rest,  they  were  awakened 
by  a  number  of  canoes  filled  with  Skrael- 
lings, coming  from  the  interior  of  the 
bay  against  them.  Raising  battle-screens 
on  the  ship's  sides,  they  succeeded  in 
beating  them  ofi^  but  in  the  conflict, 
Thorvald  received  an  arrow  Wound  un- 
der the  arm,  which  proved  mortal.  Find- 
ing himself  about  to  die,  he  adyised  his 
companions  to  depart  speedily,  desiring 
first  that  thev  might  bury  him  on  the 
headland,  with  a  cross  at  his  head^  and 
one  at  his  feet,  and  henceforth  call  the 
place  Krossanes  (Oross-ness).  They  did 
as  he  ordered,  and  then  returned  to  their 
companions  at  Lei&booths,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  and,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1005,  set  sail  fbr  Greenhind,  with  a 
cargo  of  timber,  gT^P^  <uid  vine  sets. 
Not  long  after  this,  Thorstein,  the  third 
son  of  Elrek,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  reach  Yinland,  with  his  brother's  ves- 
sel, but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  LysuQord,^  where  he  died." 

Here  ends  the  saga  of  Eirek  the  Bed, 
upon  which  we  forbear,  at  these  presents, 
maJking  either  gloss  or  oomitaentary,  the 
rather  as  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  geographical  problem  con- 
tained in  it,  in  our  review  of  Biame'a 


*  Probably  kft.  Rope  Bmy. 

t  This  was  a  term  of  derision  applied  by  the  Northmen  to  the  nattres,  and  ragfetted  by  thair  dwarflsb 
tUture.  Arnffrtn  Jonas  famishes  some  cine  to  the  ttywAogy  of  the  frord,  Whgn  be  fniertBily  calls  the* 
"  PiQfnofOB  M-eubitaUM  /*' 

X  Supposed  to  be  Igsorbok  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  Bafln's  Bay. 
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▼oyaae.  The  identifioatlon  of  the  va- 
riouslooalities  visited  and  named  by  Lei^ 
will  be  duly  established,  after  we  shall 
have  rehearsed  the  next  chronide,  which 
isa 

vabbatm  of  the  xxpedition  ov 
thobunk  xablbbfne. 

*'Iii  the  antamu  of  1006,  two  ships 
came  to  Greenland  firorn  Iceland,  the  one 
commanded  by  Thorfinn  Thordson,  sor- 
named  Earlsefoe  (the  Hopeful),  the  other 
by  Bjarnl  GriinoUsson^  and  Thorhall 
Gamlason.  Thorfinn  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
&mily.  Having  passed  the  winter  with 
Eirek  the  Bed,^  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  fine  salmon  and  wild  grapes  of 
Yinland,  they  came  to  the  resoTutdon  of 
founding  a  colony  there.  Meanwhile 
however,  Thorfinn  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  Thorstein^s  widow,  Gudrida.  In 
the  spring  of  1007,  the  two  vessels  were 
refitted  for  the  projected  voyage  to  Yin- 
land,  as  also  a  third  one,  by  Thorvard, 
another  son-in-law  of  Eirek.  He  was 
aooompanied  by  a  dark,  ill-looking  man, 
named  Thorhall,  who  had  long  served 
£Urek  in  the  capacity  of  hunter.  There 
were,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty  indi* 
yiduals,  furnished  with  cattle  and  other 
Uve  stock  in  abundance.  They  first 
sailed  to  the  western  district  of  Green- 
land, and  to  Bjamey,*  and  then,  for  two 
daya  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Uelluland, 
where  they  describe  the  large^flat  stones 
or  rocJes^  several  of  them  twelve  ells 
broad.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to 
the  woody  shores  of  Markland.  They 
killed  a  bear  on  an  i:»land  near  the  coast, 
which  from  that  circumstance  they  called 
Bjameyt  (Bear's  Island).  Sailing  for 
some  time  southwest,  with  land  to  star- 
board, they  reached  S^alarnes,  where 
there  were  traekless.  coasts  and  white 
sandy  leaches  of  such  length  as  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Furdnrstrandir  (Mar- 
vellous Strands).  Continuing  their 
course,  they  entered  a  bay,  off  the  mouth 
of  which  was  an  island  covered  with 
eider  ducks'  eggs.  A  strong  current  ran 
past  this  island,  and  also  further  up  the 
bay,  from  which  circumstance  they 
named  the  former  Straumey  (Stream  Isle) 
and  the  latter  SuraumQord  (Stream 
Frith).  Here  they  unloaded  their  ships, 
and  passed  the  first  winter,  during  which 
Gudzida  gave  birth  to  a  son,  called 
Sporri.  That  wmtor  was  wry  seeerA,  and 
as  they  could  neither  hunt  nor  fish,  pro- 


visions ran  short  Soon  after,  a  whale, 
of  a  species  unknown  to  the  Northmen, 
was  cast  ashore,  and  they  partaking  of  it, 
were  sickened.  And  now  they  began  to 
dispute  as  to  where  tliey  should  next  go, 
when  Thorhall,  with  eight  men,  lefl 
Thorfinn,  and  sailed  northward,  to  ex- 
plore Yinland;  bat  after  passing  Kjal- 
armes,  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Thorfinn  and 
his  people  sailed  south,  and  came  to  a 
river  that  flowed  through  a  lake  on  its 
way  to  the  sea^  and  the  mouth  of  whieh 
was  so  beset  with  sandbanks  as  to  be  only 
accessible  at  high  water.  To  this  phice 
he  gave  the  name  of  Hop  fEstuary^. 
They  found  the  country  very  beautifal, 
with  ffood  pasturage,  and  everything  in 
abundance,  com  grouting  wild  on  the  low 
groundsy  and  tines  on  the  hiUs^  the  woods 
stocked  with  game,  and  the  nvers  teem- 
ing with  fish.  It  was  resolved  to  make 
this  their  winter  quarters,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  set  up  booths  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  lake.  No  snow  fell 
during  the  winter,  and  their  cattle  re- 
mained in  the  fields.  Having  been  often 
and  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Skrael- 
lings,  and,  on  one  occasion,  put  to  fiight, 
lliorann,  with  his  companions,  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  such  (mngers,  and  consequently 
returned  to  StraumQord,  where  they 
passed  the  third  winter.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  they  sailed  homewards,  touching 
at  Markland,  and  finally  reaching  Eireks- 
5ord  in  safety  (A.D.  1010). 

♦        **♦** 

"  In  the  same  year  a  vessel  arrived  in 
Greenland,  from  Norway,  commanded  by 
two  brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  whom 
Freydisa  (daughter  of  Eirek),  persuaded 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Yinland.  They 
accordingly  sailed  thither,  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Lei&booths,  and  returned  the  next 
year." 

Such  are  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  discoveries  of  Greenland  and 
Yinland,  which  latter  region,  it  is  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  suppose,  is  identi- 
cal with  that  portion  of  the  American 
continent  now  designated  as  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  abbreviated  these  narra- 
tives much  beyond  what  we  could  have 
wished,  selecting  only  those  particulars 
as  points  of  induction,  upon  which  a 
generalization  can  be  successfully  based; 
for  the  quaint  style  of  the  old  Norse 
idiom  in  which  they  are  told,  carries  an 


•  One  of  the  islands  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 


t  Supposed  to  be  Oape  Sable  Island. 
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Atmosphere  of  truth  about  it  that  dis- 
arms doubt,  and  repels  criticism.  And 
the  question  really  seems  to  be,  not 
whether  they  are  true,  but  how  fkr  their 
descriptions  coincide  with  the  choro- 
graphy  of  certain  well-known  localities 
on  our  coast.  It  is.  a  mere  comparison, 
therefore,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  in- 
stitute, and  one  in  which  each  mind  can 
judge  for  itself  how  nearly  these  elements 
of  resemblance  approximate  and  concur. 
At  the  outset,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a 
certain  succession  of  events  occurs  to 
each  of  the  expeditions  sailing  to  Yin- 
land.  In  other  words,  we  find  that, 
Helluland,  Markland,  and  Yinland^ 
the  three  lands  of  stone,  wood,  ana 
vines,  always  follow  successively,  to  the 
Northmen  sailing  a  southwest  course 
from  Greenland.  These  facts  of  them- 
selves, even  if  unsupported  by  collateral 
evidence,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the 
countries  so  called  could  be  none  other 
but  the  projecting;  headlands  of  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
land. But,  lest  we  shall  be  found  wan- 
dering in  the  hazy  domain  of  conjecture, 
we  have  another  important  element  of 
information  imparted  to  us,  in  the  time 
consumed  in  reaching  these  various  local- 
ities. Thus  Leif  and  Biame  were  each 
four  days  in  sailing  between  Greenland 
and  Helluland.  Now,  the  distance  from 
Oape  Broil,  on  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  Newfoundland,  to  Oape  Farewell, 
in  Greenland,  is  some  600  nautical  miles, 
which,  with  a  fair  wind,  might  easily  be 
run  in  four  days.  And  the  description 
of  this  region,  as  given  by  the  Northmen, 
is  thus  corroborated  by  modern  travel- 
lers. Anspach,  a  German  writer,  speaks 
of  the  barcy  and  large  flat  roehs^  toithout 
a  tree  or  shrub*  The  old  Icelandic  geo- 
graphies call  Newfoundland,  Little  Mel- 
lulandy  and  Labrador,  Great  ffelluland. 
In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"!  a 
writer,  speaking  of  Labrador,  says: 
^^  The  surface  is  everywhere  uneven  and 
covered  with  large  stones^  same  of  tehieh 
are  of  amaeing  dimensions.  lu  a  word, 
the  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
digious heap  of  ha/rren  rocks,^'*  But  if 
these  descriptions  startle  us  by  their 
similarity,  they  will  be  found  still  more 
coincident  in  their  application  to  Mark- 
land,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Says  a  modern 
work :  ^*  The  land  is  low  in  general^  and 
not  visible  twenty  miles  off.  Aspotogon 
hills  have  a  long  level  appearance.    Be- 


tween Cape  Le  Have,  and  Port  Medway, 
the  coast  to  the  seaward  is  level  and  hne^ 
and  the  shores  marked  with  white  rochs. 
From  thence  to  Shelbourne,  and  Port 
Boseway,  are  teoods.     The  land  Is  low 
with  white  sandy  cliffs.    Cape  Sable  is  a 
low  woody  island,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
range  of  sand  cliffiJ*^l  Nor  can  there  be 
much  doubt  that  Ejalames  is  identical 
with  Cape  Cod.    As  to  the  Fnrdurstnm- 
dir,  or  Marvellous  Strands,  of  the  North- 
men, they  correspond  so  exactly  with  the 
coast   of    Nauset   Peninsula,    and  the 
Chatham  and  Monomoy  beaches,  that  no 
description  could  be  more  accurate.    Dr. 
Hitchoook  says,  speaking  of  this  region  :§ 
'^The  dunes,  or  sand-hUIs,  which  are  of- 
ten nearly  or  quite  barren  of  vegetation, 
and  of  snotey  whitenessy  forcibly  attract 
the  attention  on  account  of  their  peca- 
liarity.  As  we  approached  the  eztremi^ 
of  the  Cape,  the  sand  and  the  barrenness 
increase,  and  in  not  a  few  places  it  would 
need  ouly  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to 
cross  the  traveller's  path,  to  make  him 
feel  that  he 'was  in  the  depths  of  an  Ara- 
bian or  Lybian  desert.^'    Professor  Rath 
thinks,  that  the   name  of  Marvelloos 
Strands  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mirage^  witnessed  there 
by  the  Northmen,  and  in  support  of  this 
oocjecture,  Hitchcock  remarks  that,  ^^In 
crossing  the  sands  of  the  Oape,  I  noticed 
a  singnkr  mirage  or  deception.    In  Or- 
leans,for  instance,  we  seemed  to  be  ascend- 
ing at  an  angle  of  three  or  fotir  degrees, 
nor  was  I  convinced  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  nndl  turning  about,  I  perceived 
that  a  similar  ascent  appeared  on  the 
readjust  passed  over."    Following  the 
course  pursued  both  by  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn,  as  described  by  the  Saga-men,  it 
would  appear  that  thev  must  have  passed 
through  Nantucket  Bay,  and  Vineyard 
Sound,  thence  up  the  Seaoonnet  Reach, 
Pocasset  River,  and  into  Mt.  Hope  Bay, 
where  Leif  fixed  his  booths  on  Tannton 
Biver ;  and  for  this,  though  no  certainty 
of  locality  can  be  predicated,  the  evi- 
dence is  still  unblemished,  as  in  tibe  case 
of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  promon- 
tories.   A  careful  examination  will  sat' 
isfactorily  prove  this  to  be  so.      If  we 
suppose  that  StraumQord  was  Buzzard's 
Bay,  and  Straumey  either  Martha's  Vine- 
yard or  some  of  the  contiguous  islands, 
then  the  Gulf  Stream  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  strong  currents  mentioned  in 
these  narratives.  Lyell  remarks  .*>  ''That 


«  Mallet*!  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  270.  t  Vol.  LXIV.  pp.  874-7,  qaoted  in  AnIIq.  Am    p.  419. 

1  the  New  American  PUot.  London,  1316.    Antlq.  Am.,  p.  428. 

I  Report  on  the  Oeologj  of  Massachuaetts,  p.  96.        |  Lyell^i  Oeology,  ToL  L  p.  884 :  6th  LoDjlon  Editioo. 
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it  is  the  beach  of  I^antncket  which  tiu*ns 
the  current  of  the  Golf  Stream."  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  Thorfinn  passed  his 
first  winter  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  Hop  will 
be  found  perfectly  oorresponding  in  de- 
scription with  Mt.  Hope  Bay.  We  wish, 
however,  to  notice  that  no  weight  is  at- 
tached to  the  occurence  of  these  homony- 
mous words,  by  antiquaries;  their  coin- 
cidenoe  being  deemed,  if  not  purely  ac- 
cidental, at  least  of  too  trivial  a  nature 
to  afford  any  safe  grounds  for  judgment. . 
It  is  otherwise  witn  the  topography.  For 
there  is  a  river^  Taunton  Biver,  flowing 
through  a  lake^  Mt.  Hope  Bay  may  al- 
most be  called  a  hike,  on  its  way  to  the 
sea — ^by  the  Ppcasset  Biver,  and  Seacon- 
net  Beach ;  which  owing  to  their  sandy 
shodlsy  are  only  na/oigdbU  at  high  water. 
Can  any  description  be  more  precisely 
accurate?  Even  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
centuries,  and  when  the  erosive  action 
of  water  must  have  somewhat  changed 
the  general  configuration  of  the  coast, 
we  still  find  it,  in  all  its  essentials,  strict- 
ly conformable  to  present  circumstances. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts ; 
each  one  of  which^  even  when  taken 
separately,  carries  with  it  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  whole  presenting  a  cumula- 
tive demonstration  of  historical  veracity. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  no  incon- 
siderable difficulty,  to  locate  with  preci- 
sion each  particular  place  mentioned  in 
these  chronicles.  An  occasional  feature 
of  resemblance,  or  moderate  degree  of 
similarity,  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
an  identity;  but  when  these  concur  in  a 
striking  manner,  and  are,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence,  they  then 
form  the  strongest  measure  of  proof  upon 
which  the  human  mind  can  exercise 
itself.  In  addition  to  the  topographical 
resemblances  which  have  been  traced, 
we  are  told,  that  when  the  first  English 
settlers  arrived  in  New  England,  they 
found  tines  growing  wild  on  the  hills,  arid 
Indian  eom  on  the  plains^  the  rivers 
teeming  with  fish,  and  the  islauds  covered 
with  wild-fowl,  jnst  as  the  Northmen  did 
centuries  before  them ;  whales^  also,  were 
frequently  taken  upon  the  coast.  With 
idl  these  data  at  hand,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  can  be  correctly 
applied  to  only  one  portion  of  the  Ame* 
rican  continent,  and  that  we  must  look, 
therefore,  to  the  State  of  Massaohitsbtts 
— more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  in- 
cluded within  the  limito  of  the  Old  Oo" 
lony^  as  well  as  to  portions  of  Rhode 
Island  bordering  upon  the  same,  for  the 


true  locality  of  Vinlasd.  An  objection 
urged  with  much  cogency  and  fervor, 
and  bearing  a  semblaQce  of  validity 
about  it,  is  very  commonly  made  against 
this  emplacement  of  Yinland — based  up- 
on the  apparent  difference  in  climate  be- 
tween the  sea-board  of  Bhode  Island  and 
southern  Massachusetts,  and  the  repfiou 
visited  by  the  Northmen.  But,  in  redity, 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  which 
may  not  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Especially  will  this  appear, 
when  the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
parties  making  these  observations  is  tak- 
en into  account.  And,  on  the  whole,  the 
variation  is  no  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  physical  laws.  It  should 
be  remembered,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
saga  accounts,  and  those  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  had  reference  to  particular  win- 
ters, and  not  to  that  season  generally ; 
therefore,  both  might  well  be  true  as 
marked  instances  of  climatic  oscillation ; 
which  supposition  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  to  assume  that  the  granting  the  ve- 
rity of  the  one,  necessarily  invalidates 
the  correctness  of  the  other.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  whence  the  differ- 
ent voyagers  came.  The  Northmen, 
bred  amid  the  inhospitable  wastes  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  beneath  the  "icy  fang 
and  churlish  chidings  of  the  winter^s 
wind,"  mav  well  have  fancied  themselves 
transported  to  some  terrestrial  61ad« 
sheimr,  as  they  beheld,  through  all  the 
winter  months,  "  the  grass  not  withering 
very  much,^^  While  the  pilgrims,  chil- 
dren of  a  milder  clime,  and  little  accus- 
tomed to  buffet  the  elements,  happening 
to  land  here  in  an  unusally  severe  win- 
ter, have  presented  us  a  fearful  picture 
of  unrelieved  suffering.  But  the  North- 
men also  speak  of  a  winter  which  was 
very  severe,  a  term,  when  used  by  them, 
of  most  portentous  import;  so  that,  after 
all,  the  littoral  climate  of  Yinland  was  not 
Arcadian  enough  in  character  to  exclude 
it  f^om  a  possible  domicile  on  our  shores. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Yin- 
land was  never  successfully  colonized, 
and,  apart  from  trading  voyages  which 
may  have  been  undert&en  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trafficking  in  furs  with  the 
natives,  the  Icelandic  records  furnish  us 
with  venr  slight  memoranda  of  its  his- 
tory. The  most  important  event  is  the 
saiUng  of  Bishop  Eirek  thither,  in  1121, 
though  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  not,  is  not  recounted. 
The  last  mention  of  it  is  of  the  date  of 
1347,  when  a  Greenland  bark  is  said  to 
have  run  into  Straumf  jord,  having  lost 
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her  anohors.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  history  of  GreeDlaod,  to  which  oar. 
attention   most,   for   the    present,    be 


iktonoah^  in  72^  65'  north  latitude, 
long.  56^  west  of  Greenwich,  a  repre- 
sentation o£  which  we  here  insert,  tran- 
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tamed.  There,  colonies  sprang  np,  trade 
and  commerce  were  established,  and 
regalar  interooarse  maintained  with  the 
mother  conntry.  Ohorches  were  gathered, 
and  an  Episcopal  See  constitnted,  safifra- 
gan  to  the  Archbi^op  of  Drontheim. 
The  last  bishop  was  appointed  in  1406, 
since  which  time  the  colony  has  never 
been  heard  ot  At  that  day  it  consisted 
of  280  villages.  Yarions  liave  been  the 
conjectares  raised  to  explain  its  fote, 
some  ascribing  its  depopulation  to  the 
ravages  of  that  fearful  scourge  of  the 
Mid(fie  Ages,  ^e  black  death,  and  others, 
with  perhaps  more  justice,  to  the  per- 
nicious system  of  commercial  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  mother  country.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  country  was  henceforth 
known  as  1^6  lost  Greenland;  nor  was  it 
till  the  year  1721,  that  a  re-discovery 
took  place,  and  cow  colonies  established. 

But  whatevjor  hesitation  may  be  expe- 
rienced at  receiving  these  narratives 
as  positive  conclusive  evidence  of  early 
Scandinavian  settlements  in  America, 
and  whatever  doubts  may  still  linger  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  localities  there- 
in described,  must  vanish  and  disappear 
before  Uio  irrefragable  testimonv  of  ex- 
isting monuments.  They  are  silent,  yet 
eloquent  witnesses  of  past  events,  and 
come  to  us  free  from  aA  imputation  of 
prejudice  or  subornation.  In  their  pre- 
sence unbelief  stands  rebuked,  and  truth 
is  vindicated  anew  by  this  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  which  it  awakens 
in  every  mind. 

^^  Quern  non  moveat  darissimie  monvr 
m^ntwtestataconsignataque  Antiquitas?'' 

The  fimt  and  most  important  of  these 
memorials,  is,  without  question,  the  cele- 
brated rock  found  in  the  idand  of  King- 


scribed  from  the  Antiq.  Am.  This  stone 
was  discovered  in  the  autamn  of  1824, 
and  has  caused  much  disonssion  among 
the  European  mooim*.  It  bears  a  genu- 
ine runic  inscription,  and  consists  of 
plain,  unequivocal  nmic  characters,  with 
much  fewer  of  the  cryptographic  ^m- 
bols  than  we  often  meet  with.  This 
inscription  was  submitted  to  Professors 
Magnusen  and  Rask,  and  Dr.  Brynjolfo- 
son,  of  Iceland,  and  these  distingiUshed 
runologists,  without  any  interoommnni- 
cation  upon  the  subject^  respectively  ar- 
rived at  the  same  interpretation  of  the 
clumicters,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
six,  which  Magnusen  and  Rask  finally 
agreed  meant  the  numerals  MOXXXY ., 
while  Brynjulfvson,  though  he  believed 
them  to  be  mwe  ornaments,  was  yet  of 
the  opinion,  from  the  form  of  the  other 
characters,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centaries.  The  fol- 
lowing is  their  version  of  it: 


BLOOIT'TiJDAn'OKETIMJ:  MGZXXT. 

Or  rendered  into  English — 


•^Keumq  Stoboatibo*,  akd  Biabbx 
AXD  EurouDi  Odomov,  cm  Bavosdat 
(the  day  of  Victory,  or  April  90tk) 


Oavcdat 


Other  runio  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  Greenland,  bat  not  of  snfficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  mention  here. 
They  are,  for  the  most  pkrt,  sq>alohral, 
and  have  no  direct  reference  to  the  sub- 
Jeot.  Buins  have  also  been  discovered 
at  IkigMt,  and  fonndations  of  a  chnrch 


•  8m  Bnmboldt'i 
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moloriiig  an  area  of  120  feet  by  100,  at 
the  shores  of  Isallko  Greek,  which  are 
snppoeed  to  be  the  remainB  of  the  Oathe^ 
ml  of  Gardar.  But  the  mo8t  remark- 
able rain  yet  discovered^  is  at  Eakortok, 
where  is  to  be  seen  an  edifice,  evidently 
a  church,  fifty-one  feet  in  lengtii,  and 
twenty*fire  in  breadth,  having  a  round- 
headed  window  at  either  gMeL  and  four 
square  windows  in  eaeh  of  the  lateral 
walls,  which  are  firom  four  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  of  massire  stone.  InNewEn^ 
land  there  are  two  ^well-known  mona* 
ments,  which  tradition  has  immemoriaUy 
ascribed  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Norths 
men;  and  wh!<di,  dc^ite  the  learned 
objections  raised  against  their  atnhen- 
ticity,  and  the  great  amoimt  of  piaper 
ballets  shot  at  them,  are  slowly  and 
smrely  moulding  public  opinion-  to  a' 
£ivorable  reception  of  their  claioiB. 
They  are,  the  old  tower  or  mill,  at  New- 
port, and  the  Dighton  writing-rock. 
Their  locality  being  admitted,  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Yinland,  the 
sole  question  turns  upon  their  origin. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  has  Men 
treated  as  a  sort  of  architectural  sphinx, 
which  eyery  nec^hyte  was  invited  to 
explain,  so  long  as  he  aroided  giving  it  a 
Scandinavian  derivation.  The  oldest 
colonists  found  it  as  it  stands,  and 
imagination  has'  been  racked  to  famish 
it  inith  aboriginal  bmlders,  ever  since 
the  oeuntry  was  settled.  But  all  these 
theories  have  ftfled  to  rob  the  sturdy 
Northmen  of  Itieir  rightfdl  didm,  and 
their  case  grows  stronger  daily.  Well  it 
may.  For  they  have  all  the  evidence 
which  history  and  analogy  can  aflbrd 
them,  and  the  fUse  Judgment  heretofore 
rendered  against  them,  springs  more  ftvm 
the  ignorance  of  the  Judges  than  the 
weakness  of  theur  cause.  Prof.  Rafn 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  style  of  its 
architecture  ia  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  of  the  order  in  which  the  Northmen 
commonly  built  It  is  a  simple  tholus 
of  tile  monopteral  kind,  and  has  many 
analogues  extant  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
and  the  type  of  this  same  order  is  idso 
visible  in  the  Greezdand  ruins.  Among 
existing  edifices  of  that  period  wluch 
possess  common  traits  of  resemblance^  he 
dted  Vesterviff  Ohurch,  and  the  crypt  at 
Viborg,  in  Jutland,  Biernede  Ohurch,  uk 
Seeland,  and  MeUifont  Abbey,  in  JrdmL 
These  points,  then,  presenting  so  many 
cohioidences,  and  such  apparent  difficul- 
ties existing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
structure,  the  question  arises : — ^By  whom 
can  this  tower  posmbly  have  been  ^cilt, 


if  not  by  the  Northmen  f  We  leave  the 
reader  to  ftumish  an  answer.  Witii 
D^hton  Bock,  and  its  merits  as  a  runic 
memorial,  we  conf^  to  a  shadow  of 
doubt  Not  but  what  it  was*  visited  and 
may  have  been  engraved  by  the  Viking, 
of  which  it  bears  evidence,  but^siitt^y 
because  its  characters  partake  of  a  'cryp- 
tographic indeterminate  form,  akin  to' no 
runic  symbols,  and  affording  no  evidence 
of  vBfbal  construction,,  being  inter- 
mingled and  coaleeoent.  We  do  not 
question  the  autkmticUy  of  these  mono- 
grams; we  merely  consider  them  unen- 
titled to  the  lofty  character  of:  archives, 
and  quite  as  usd^  to  the  afttiquary  in 
some  oth^  and  more  hnmbie  way. 
Again,  we  might  allude  to  the  skeleton 
in  armor,  exhumed  some  years  since  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fi^  Biver,  Mass^  as 
pointing  to  a  Seandinaviait  origin,  but, 
having  followed  in  the  stepsof  the  Danish 
antiquaries,  and  their  candor  allowing 
them  to  pretufM  nothing,  and  compeHing 
them  to  prow  everything^  their  inability 
to  express  a  positive  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  must  eqjoin  a  like  reaerve  upon 
usw  In  this  connection,  it  may  not  seem 
amiss  to  incidentallv  notice  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiauaries^  to  which 
science  is  so  de^y  indebted;  the  more 
so,  as  among  many,  their  labors  have 
not  found,  even  in  their  purely  phiUin^ 
thropic  character,  immunity  ftom  the 
insatiate  archery  of  truculent  criticism. 
To  the  honor  of  American  ieholar$,  be 
it  said,  this  ungenerous  treatment  has 
found  few,  if  any,  imitators  among  them, 
and  while  the  Jibes  and  Jeera  of  self-con- 
oeited  ignorance  have  long  since  gravi- 
tated to  their  appropriate  levd,  the 
society^s  labors  stand  pre««miuent  and 
unimpeached,  like  GkUileo  among  the 
cardinals.  There  is  a  fbol-hurdy  pre- 
sumption manifest  iui  this  impugnmentof 
the  banish  Society--**  society  which  has 
always  numbered  among  its  active  mem- 
bers the  most  eminent  and  trustworthy 
Means  of  the  age,  and  which,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  researches,  the  profundity  of 
its  investigations,  the  caatiousaees  of  itii 
movements,  the  amount  and  value  of  its 
discoveries,  the  invaluable  character  of 
its  publications,  the  importance  of  MSS. 
nuUMei  preserved,  the  immense  collec- 
tion of  articles  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners  and  customs  accumulated ;  in  a 
word,  by  the  lisht  it  has  shed  on 
arohssological  and  kindred  pursuits, 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  anti- 
quarian sodeties  in  the  world.  It  will 
probably^  be  asked  why,  if  these  loelandio 
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HBS.  and  oontemporaneons  chronicles 
have  80  long  heen  in  existence,  they  should 
be,  comparatiyely  speaking,  so  little 
known*  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  an 
erroneoQs  belief^  and  that,  if  they  have 
not  become  more  familiar  to  ns,  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  Danish  or  Swedish 
antiquaries.  In  attestation  we  need  only 
refer  to  Forster's  Northern  Voyages, 
Robertson's  America,  Belknivp^s  Ameri- 
can Biography,  Wheaton^s  History  of 
the  Northmen,  Pinkerton^s  Collections, 
Grants*  History  of  Greenland,  Pontop- 
pidan^s  Norway,  Malte  Bran,  Hakluyt,  m 
of  which  are  of  course  at  second  rate. 
While  among  those  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  access  to  the  original  MS8. 
we  may  dte  Arogrim  Jonas,  Perings- 
kiOld,  Tor&eus,  Sikhm,  Schoning,  Lager- 
bring,  Hormskiold,  Bchroeder  and  Uie 
editors  of  the  Antiquitates  AmericansB. 
It  would  seem  that  Torfaeus,  whose 
work  has  furnished  the  basis  of  most 
modern  compilations  upon  the  early  dis- 
coveries in  America,  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  MSS.  saga  of  Thor- 
finn  Earlsefhe.  Prof.  Bafn  consulted 
five  other  MSS.  of  different  ages,  all 
which  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  this 
history,  and  he  and  his  co-laborers, 
thereupon,  caused  its  insertion  in  their 
Tolnme.  It  has  been  a  common  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the 
ante-Oolumbian  discovery  rested  upon 
a  single  passage  in  the  Heimskringla  of 
Snorri  Sturleson,  and  that  an  interpolated 
one;  when,  in  fact,  Rafn  presents  us 
with  extracts  from  eighteen  authors, 
chiefly  Icelandic,  several  of  whom  con- 
tain detailed  accounts,  and  all  of  them 
allusions,  to  these  western  voyages. 
Sturleson,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
historian,  and  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Northern  Herodotus,  in  his  great 
work,  entitled  Heimskringla  (a  chronide 
of  the  kings  of  Norway)  could  not  legi- 
timately detail  particulars  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  America,  as  part  of  the  res 
gestm  of  the  Norwegian  dynasties; 
though  there  is  a  passage  in  which  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  of  Yinland,  and 
of  Leif's  voyage  thither.  A  Swedish 
scholar,  Peringskiold,  in  his  edition  of 
Stnrleson's  work,  made  a  transcript  from 
Uie  original  MSS.  records  of  those  dis- 
coveries, and  embodied  it  in  the  text; 
Schoning,  in  his  edition  of  the  Heim- 
skringla, published  in  1777,  rejected 
Peringskiold's  interpolated  version,  and 
inserted   Paul  Vidalin's.     We    submit 


whether  these  interpolations  are 
sarily  fabrications^  and  whether  any 
graver  charge  than  that  of  misplaoement 
can  be  urged  against  them.  But  the 
Heimskringla  is  not  the  authority  npon 
which  the  ante-Oolumbian  theory  must 
stand  or  £alL  For  the  authorities  for 
these  discoveries  are  more  andent  even, 
and  in  no  wise  less  authentic,  though  dis- 
tinct from  these  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Norway.  Sturleson^s  Chronide  was 
compiled  sometime  between  the  yean 
1280  and  1241.  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  slain.  Whereas  Prof.  Bafii  presents 
us  with  excerpts  from  the  Landnamahek 
and  Islendingaboh  of  Art  hinns  Frode 
(Ari  the  Wise),  a  learned  Icelandic  ec- 
desiastio,  bom  in  the  year  1067,  in  which 
very  extended  notices  exist  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian voyages  to  Greenland  and  Yin- 
land.  Ari*s  Annals  extend  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Pwel/th  centuries,  and  indnde  the 
most  important  events  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  Iceland,  the  discovery 
of  Greenland  and  the  introduction  of 
Ohrisdanity.* 

But  the  most  condnsive,  satisfactory, 
and  nnimpeachable  authority  extant, 
one  against  whom  not  even  the  weak- 
ness of  national  pride  can  be  nrged,  for 
he  was  not  an  Icelander,  had  never  visit- 
ed Iceland^  and  could  have  been  actuated 
by  no  motives  of  sectional  glorification^ 
is  Adam,  canon  of  Bremen^  who  wrote 
an  ecdesiastical  history  in  the  year 
1076.  He  informs  us  that,  wliile  on 
a  mission  in  the  North,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Ohristianity,  he  was  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Sveyn  Ethrithson,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  informed  him  of  the 
discovery  of  Vinknd.  "The  king," 
says  the  learned  ecdesiastic,  "  also  made 
mention  of  another  region  discovered  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  which  had  been 
visited  by  many  people,  and  was  called 
Windand,  because  grapes  that  produce  a 
very  good  wine,  grow  there  spontaneous- 
ly ;  com  also  grows  there  without  sow- 
ing, in  great  abundance  ;^^  and  empha- 
tically adds,  "we  know  this  not  by 
&bulons  hearsay,  bnt  from  authmtie  ac- 
counts fumishea  ^y  DanesJ^^i  Ordericus 
Yitalis,  who  also  lived  in  the  eleventli 
century,  and  during  part  of  the  twelfth, 
and  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
makes  casual  allusion  to  Yinland  and  its 
situation.  Humboldt  says,  that  the 
geographer  Ortelius  was  the  first  who, 
in  1670,  announced  to   the  world  the 
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Soandinavian  discoyery  of  America. 
But  after  the  numerous  citationB  already 
made,  we  oan  hardly  daim  attention 
longer,  nnder  either  the  plea  of  neceesity 
or  demonstration.  Upon  a  suhjeot  like 
thiss  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know 
when,  and  where  to  pause,  for,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  history,  it  acquires  a 
magnitude,  which  exacts  a  correspond- 
ingly extensive  development  in  its  dis- 
cussion, and  when  narrowed  down  to  the 
unstable  foundation  of  a  myth,  it  loses 
both  identity  and  import.  We  have 
treated  it  in  that  manner,  which,  while 
it  argued  respect  for  its  character,  would, 
on  that  account,  afford  us  the  freer  scope 
for  analysis;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
yro  have  arrived,  has  been  doubly 
strengtiiened  by  the  reflection,  that  it  ac- 
cords with  the  sanction,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  migority  of  modern 
historians.  Mankind,  in  general,  are  too 
apt  to  measure  worth  by  the  fickle 
standards  of  popularity  and  success,  and 
too  little  inclined  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon  of  a  cherished  pr^udice.  That 
^b  barrier  subsists  between  the  public 
mind  and  the  entertainment  of  any 
belief  in  ante-Oolumbian  discoveries, 
must  be  reluctantly  confessed.  We  have 
aU  been  taught  to  believe  that  Columbus 
discovered  America.  From  earliest  child- 
hood upwards,  in  school  and  out,  this 
has  been  rung  in  our  ears.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  belief  thus 
early  inculcated  can  be  easily  dispelled, 
for  it  has  become  almost  a  truism.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  notice  that  prevalent 
error,,  which  places  a  low  estimate  upon 
the  character  of  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
from  the  supposition  of  their  being  mere 
fragments  of  bardic  literature,  the  first 
attempts  of  illiterate  men  at  composition, 
obscure  in  meaning,  and  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  when,  in  truth,  these 
annals  were  written  by  men  distinguished 
for  erudition,  and  living  amid  a  flourish- 
ing literature.  But  the  paramount  ob- 
lection,  after  all,  to  the  truth  of  Scandi- 
navian discovery,  seems  to  spring  from 
the  misfortune  of  its  dronmstances  and 


results.  The  narratives  of  the  Northmen 
are  too  brief  and  statistical,  in  a  word, 
they  are  too  little  imposing.  They  give 
us  no  details  of  their  cares  and  anxieties, 
of  the  difficulties,  hardships,  disasters, 
and  distresses  which  they  underwent,  to 
harrow  up  our  feelings,  and  awaken  our 
sympathies.  For  them,  minstrelsy  has 
not  been  warmed  into  tributanr  en- 
comium, nor  gently  dames  moved  unto 
tears.  Nor  vielle,  nor  rebeck,  nor  harp, 
have  thrilled  the  listening  throng  with 
pens  in  their  behalf,  nor  ecdesiastical 
praise  ohaunted  a  Te  Deum  over  their 
triumphs,  nor  heralds  proclaimed  their 
feats  at  every  Christian  court.  Bude 
men  they  doubtless  were,  living  in  an 
iron  age,  and  little  ^^  trained  to  deeds  of 
tender  courtesy,"  yet  abounding  in 
valor  and  daring.  Courting  dangers, 
braving  hardships,  overcoming  obstacles, 
shrinking  from  no  perils  however  great, 
and  no  consequences  however  fatal. 
With  minds  full  of  courage,  and  hearts 
full  of  faith,  they  boldly  launched  their 
barks  upon  an  unknown,  trackless  sea, 
venturing  upon  its  virgin  waters  without 
compass,  or  quadrant,  or  chart,  their 
only  guide  the  stars,  by  night;  by  day, 

**  Th«  nn  in  his  nnboanded  tour.** 

Who  then  shall  say  that  Eirek,  and  Thor- 
flnn,  and  Heriulf,  all  of  '^honourable 
lineage,"  sitting  as  pompous  thanes  in 
their  mead-hall,  and  indulging  in  un- 
stinted compotations  with  their  peers, 
may  not  have  presented  as  distinguished 
exemplars  of  their  own  age,  as  the  more 
courtly  De  Gamas,  Corte  Beals,  and 
Yerazzaris  of  a  later  day.  Time  can 
never  efface  merit,  though  it  may  impair 
the  quality  of  its  aspect,  and  while  we 
must  ever  consider  Columbus  as  the  true 
herald  of  western  civilization,  the  father 
of  a  new  era  in  histonr — ^the  founder  of 
our  American  cycle,  clarum  et  v^nerdbile 
nomejiy  it  is  taking  nothing  from  his  real 
glory  to  say,  that  the  bold  Soandinavian 
sea-rovers  preceded  him  in  the  discovery 
of  America. 


4»0  pfof. 


CUPID   AND   THE   WASP. 

pUPm  OM  dij  unyoked  hSa  sparrows, 
\J  And  then  sat  down  to  mend  his  arrowB. 
First,  on  the  grass  beside  a  brook, 
He,  from  his  golden  quiver,  shook 
A  sight  to  see  of  broken  darts, 
Thesad  resnlt  of  oaUous  hearts: 
There's  many  a  heart  as  hard  'a  a  whin-stone ; 
Onpid  as  wefi  might  shoot  a  grindstone. 
All  these  his  arrows  he  inspected ; 
Borne  he  retained  and  some  rejected ; 
Replaced  the  splintered  and  the  stunted* 
And  tipped  the  battered  and  the  blonted, 
Till,  haying  trimmed  them  to  a  tittle, 
He  shnt  and  put  away  his  whittle ; 
When,  casting  down  a  random  look 
To  the  wet  margin  of  the  brook. 
He  saw  a  wasp,  the  qniverings 
Of  whose  steel-colored  back  and  wings, 
Most  unmistakably  displayed 
Him  working  at  the  mason's  trade. 
Then,  with  a  gesture  courteous, 
'  1  addressed  the  insect  thus : 


Onpid  I 


'^My  interesting  friend,**  said  he, 
"  A  yery  grave  necessity 
Prompts  me  politely  to  adsiress 
News  of  extreme  unpleasantness 
Directly  to  your  private  ear : 
You  know  how  very,  very  dear 
My  Psyche  is— how  I  adore  her, 
And  set  no  other  Nymph  before  her. 
I  love  her  very  tenderly, 
And  she  is  just  as  fond  of  me— 
A  creature  M\  of  flutterings. 
One  of  the  titnSdest  of  things — 
And  you  must  also  know  that  soon 
She  will  be  here,  this  afternoon, 
To  pick  a  lily  for  her  tresses. 
And  interchange  a  few  caresses ; 
But  if  her  eye  should  find  you  here, 
The  effect  of  it  I  truly  fear. 
Therefore,  the  surer  to  prevent 
Any  unpleasant  accident — 
While,  solemnly,  I  do,  and  shall 
Disclaim  all  grudges,  personal — 
You  must  perceive  that  it  is  best 
I  should  respectfnUy  request 
That  you  would  quickly  say  your  prayers. 
For — ^to  explain  it  in  a  breath— 
You  must  at  once  be  put  to  death.** 
Thus  having  spoken,  unawares 
He  let  his  truest  arrow  fly. 
Killing  the  hiqiless  wasp  werebj. 

Bcaroe  had  he  done  the  wanton  deed, 
And  in  his  quiver  stored  the  reed. 
When  Psyche  came,  along  the  brook 
Wading,  with  many  a  forward  look— 
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With  pallid  feet,  and  gathered  dress, 

A  little  elond  of  loveliness. 

Down  on  the  bank  they  sat  together, 

Happy  as  birds  in  summer  weather. 

Psyche  was  full  of  languishment ; 

But  Oupid,  not  so  innocent, 

Devising  wilv  fhiudful  harm, 

Laid  the  dead  waso  on  Ps^e's  arm. 

She,  with  a  marvellous  quickness,  took 

The  hue  of  marble  in  her  look ; 

Distracted,  even  to  desperation. 

She  ran  and  screamed  with  consternation, 

At  which  her  rascal  of  a  lover 

Bolted  into  a  dump  of  dover. 

Venus,  who  was  not  fkr  away, 
Hearinff  wl^at  Psvche  had  to  say. 
Game  down  and  beat  the  grass  about, 
And  found  the  little  villain  out. 
A  sprig  01  mvrtle,  then,  she  peeied,^ 
Ana  seized  the  youngster  rosy-heeled : 

^^Gome  out  of  this,  you  little  god, 
Bichly  you  have  deserved  the  rodl 
You  naughty,  naughty,  naughty,  pet, 
You  have  deserved  what  you  will  get  I" 
Gupid  protested,  be^^d,  besought  her 
Not  to  inflict  the  switch's  torture ; 
By  turns  he  straggled,  screamed,  and  kicked  her, 
B^  turns  he  blessed  and  cursed  her  picture. 
Till,  seeing  the  Queen  resolved  to  tutor, 
At  last  he  swore  outright  he'd  shoot  her; 
Yet  none  the  less,  did  she  apply 
All  of  the  pain  and  penalty. 


THE   MOBAL. 

Kow  listen,  Reader,  to  a  serious  truth: 
Why  has  true  love  so  often  gone  amiss. 
That  one  has  said:  *4t  never  did  run  smootli?" 
He  gives  his  reasons — wars  and  sicknesses — 
Friends  inteiposing — age  mismatched  with  youth- 
Bloods  feudal— these  have  made  a  deal  of  ruth 
In  many  a  lover's  Paradise  of  bliss. 
Our  &ble  shows  another  reason  still : 
Passionate  love  too  fierce  and  fiery  is, 
To  keep  the  bounds  of  reason  and  good  will ; 
Its  loftiest  rapture  treads  the  verge  of  woe ; 
Passionate  love  doth  sometimes  kiss  and  kill ; 
*^  Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so  ^^— 
As  the  good  friar  said  to  Bomeo. 
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BAMBLES  OVER  THE  REALMS  OF  VERBS  AND  SUBSTANTIVES. 


BXICBLS    riBST. 


PRBPARATOBT. 


IN  the  snooeeding  series  of  philologio 
papers,  it  is  our  purpose  to  ramble. 
Now,  take  notice,  we  give  fair  warn- 
ing Uiat  snch  is  our  intent— onr  design 
is  formed  with  malice  preperue.  We 
have  no  notion  of  plodding  through 
the  entire  journey  on  tne  dasty  highway, 
even  though  it  have  the  advantage  of 
being  the  straight  and  established  path. 
Often  will  we  vault  over  the  fence  (of 
rigid  forms),  and  away  through  the 
fields,  hat  in  hand,  after  some  gay  ety- 
mologic butterfly;  or  lonely  wander 
mid — 

**  The  Intelllglbto  foitng  of  ancient  poeta. 
The  fklr  hnmanlilei  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beaat7f  »nd  the  nuijeetj, 
That  hare  their  haunts  In  dale  or  plney  mountains, 
Or  forest,  hj  slow  stream  or  pebblj  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths  ** 


Or,  with  runic  spelli),  evoke  the  pagan 
wanderers  from  their  graves  in  the 
visionary  Eld.  But,  while  we  intend 
making  digressions  (di-gredior,  i.  e,  step- 
.ping  aside),  we  trust  never  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  eternal  blue  empyrean. 

This  science  of  Philology  that  is  now 
working  a  radical  revolution  in  every 
domain  of  literature,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  exclusively  the  ofl&pring  of  our 
own  fecund  nineteenth  era,  and  the  few 
years  preceding.  Lexicography  proper 
is  but  a  century  old;  for  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago  Samuel  Johnson  pub- 
lished his,  for  the  times,  extraordinary 
dictionary.  Previous  to  that  period, 
*^  there  was,"  as  he  himself  remarks, 
^wherever  one  turned  his  attention, 
complexity  to  be  Jisentangled,  and  con- 
fusion to  be  regulated ;  choice  was  to  be 
made  out  of  ^undless  variety,  without 
any  established  prindples  of  selection ; 
adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  with- 
out any  settled  test  of  purity ;  and  modes 
of  expression  to  be  rejected  or  received, 
without  the  suffrages  of  any  writers  (?) 
of  classical  reputation  or  acknowledged 
authority." 

A  rare  old  tract,  written  by  Bishop 
Ilutchinson,  and  published  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  presents  us  with  a  most 
vividly  lugubrious  picture  of  the  state 
of  philology  then,  and  the  appliances  for 
the  study  of  the  English  language.    We 


quote  (capitals,  italics,  and  all):  "We 
have  no  Grammar  of  it  (the  English 
tongue)  that  is  taught  in  any  School  that 
we  ever  heard  of.  We  have  no  good 
Dictionary  to  brinff  it  into  Method^  with 
an  account  of  the  Derivations,  and 
several  Senses  and  Uses  of  Words.  We 
have  no  OoUeclion  of  its  Idionu^  Phroio^ 
and  right  Use  of  its  Particles.  The 
Instructors  of  our  Youth  oare  not  to 
trouble  themselves  with  it;  our  (TZsryy 
think  it  doth  not  belong  to  their  Care, 
though  it  be  the  true  Key  of  Knowledge. 
Our  Uhiverntie$  suffer  it  not  to  be 
spoken  in  their  Schools  and  Theatres; 
nor  hath  any  Patron  of  Learning  pro- 
vided one  single  Plrofessor,  who  should 
turn  his  Thoughts  and  Oare  towards 
that."  Now,  this  is  assuredly  bad 
enough;  but,  before  we  quit  the  good 
old  Bishop,  let  us  see  how  he  proposes 
to  supply  the  deficit.  *^  When  we  shall 
have  a  good  Grammar,  made  plain  for 
the  Purpose,  and  Masters  are  a  little 
used  to  it,  I  do  not  see  but  that  either 
Singing  or  Dancing  or  Writing-'Mimt^n 
may  teach  it  to  either  Sex  in  three 
months."  0,  thou  Genius  of  Philology — 
Singing  or  Writing  or  Daneing-Muibas  I 

The  very  object  of  the  sdence  was 
mistaken. 

^^  Philology,"  say  the  Encydopedias 
of  a  few  years  ago — "  A  science,  or  rather 
assemblage  of  several  sciences,  consisting 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  antiqui- 
ties, history  and  criticism.  PhUology  is 
a  kind  of  universal  literature,  conversant 
about  all  the  sciences,  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, authors,  etc.  It  makes  what  the 
French  call  the  Belles-lettrci,  in  the 
Universities  it  is  called  Humanities." 
Bt  pratera  nihil!  And  thus,  by  a 
species  of  all-embracing  generalization, 
it  was  made  to  include  the  omne  scQnU 
of  letters  and  philosophy.  Even  the 
&mous  Dictionnaire  de  r  Academic  Fran- 
^ise  defines  philology  to  be  ^^BrudiUau 
gui  embrasBC  diversea  parties  dsa  heUe^ 
lettree^  et  principalement  la  eritiqusJ* 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  back  to 
the  true  Greqjan  reception  of  the  sdanoe, 
as  the  love  and  study  of  warde.  A 
brighter  day  has  dawned  for  it;  and  it  is 
beginning  to  unfold  some  of  its  gl<»ious 
capabilities,  and  splendidly  iUastrBtiDg 
many  a  hitherto  dark  comer  in  the 
world^s  history. 
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We  have  no  demre  to  enter  into  the 
abyss  of  oontest  and  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  langaage  and 
other  Buoh  speculations — for  our  design 
lies  in  another  field — ^but  it  is  absolutely 
iudispensable  that  we  recall  a  few 
theories  and  some  established  principles 
on  the  subject,  11'  we  would  at  all  rise  to 
general  views  of  its  pliUosophy.  We 
have,  then,  as  one  theory  of  the  origin 
of  language,  that  which  inculcates  it  as 
being  tlie  immediate  gift  of  the  Deity; 
and  then,  as  antithetical  to  that  (since 
the  poles  of  all  philosophers  are  anti- 
podal), the  famous  ^*  Orang-outang*' 
theory  of  Leviathan  Hobbes.  These  we 
merely  state,  designing  no  discussion. 
And,  indeed,  the  great  danger  of  error  in 
all  such  theories,  as  Frederick  Von  Schle- 
gel  well  observes,  lies  in  the  attempt  at 
the  explication  of  all  the  Immeasurable 
richness  of  the  phenomena  of  language 
in  genera],  by  any  single  hypothesis,  or 
the  deriving,  them  fh>m  any  one  ori^n« 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  part 
of  our  subject  without  presenting  the 
reader  with  a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Murray^s  theory  of  the  formation 
of  language— as  an  example  of  the  utmost 
stretch  of  persiflage  to  which  an  empiri- 
cal philosophy  e(mldy  in  this  direction, 
attain.  He  is  so  facile  and  off-hand  in 
his  account  of  the  modus  formandi  of 
language,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was 
really  present  therat.  It  is  in  his  rather 
ambitious  ^^  History  of  European  Lan- 
guages," that  he  fivors  us  witii  its  de- 
velopment. The  burden  of  the  book  is 
that  the  following  nine  words  are  the 
foundations  of  language: 

1.  Aff,  Waf ,  Hwac 

«.  Bag,  Bwag.  »■«,  ^H- 

8.  Dwag,  Thwag,  Twag. 

4.  Qwag,  Owag. 

0.  Lag,  Hlag. 

8.  Magi 

7.  Nag,  Hnag. 

8.  Rag,  Brag. 

9.  Swagl 

Delightfixlly  luminona,  and  as  philo- 
sophic also  I  On  this  foundation  he  de- 
clares *^  An  edifice  has  been  erected  of  a 
more  useftd  (7)  and  more  wonderfdl 
[Q.  £.  D.  I]  kind  than  any  which  have 
exercised  human  ingenuity.  They  were 
uttered,  at  first,  and  probably  for  severid 
generations,  in  an  insulated  manner.  The 
circumstances  of  the  actions  were  com- 
municated'by  signs  and  the  variable  toneo 


of  the  voice;  but  the  actions  themselves 
were  expressed  by  their  suitable  mono- 
syllable.'* And  to  place  this  primitive 
universal  language,  in  a  still  more  distinct 
light,  he  tells  us  that  ^^Bag  Wag"  meant 
bring  water;  "Bag,  Bag,  Bag."  they 
fought  very  much.  And  such  he  con- 
siders "  as  a  just,  and  not  an  iniaginary 
specimen  of  the  earliest  articulated 
speech  1"  ♦ 

A  very  good  specimen,  indeed,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  of  the  extravagant  length 
to  which  hastily-adopted  d  priori  reason- 
ing will  conduct ;  but  of  anything  else,  a 
very  decidedly  bad  specimen.  The  fact 
is  that,  d  prior  iy  we  know  iust  as  mudi 
about  the  genesis  as  we  do  about  the 
exodus  of  language — ^and  simply  nothing 
of  either,  j^d,  in  truth,  the  modify- 
ing circumstances  in  the  mechanism  of 
a  language  are  so  numerous  and  so  com- 
plicated as  to  blow  into  shivers  the  finest- 
spun  and  most  elaborately- woven  suppo- 
sititious system  of  speech-development. 
We  have  no  example  of  a  language  in 
exactiy  its  pirns  naturalibiis  (fig-leaf- 
apron  state) ;  so  that  every  position  we 
take  in  philology  other  than  that  which 
mathematicians  call  the  zetetic,  must  be 
hypothetical.  This  "  present  editor  "  has 
£uth  in  tiie  development  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  profotmder  by  far  than  the 
Baconian — ^bnt  yet  he  is  also  convinced 
that,  in  the  present  relations  of  things, 
the  careful  investigation  of  actual  facts 
and  phenomena  will  lead  to  more  satis- 
factory and  more  splendid  results  than 
any  mere  hvpothe8i£L  brilliant  though  it 
be.  And  this  as  well  in  philology  as  in 
physics. 

Our  great  modem  master  philolo- 
gists all  recognize  this  principle ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Adelung, 
Yater,  Bopp,  J.  GrimuL  Wilkuison, 
Gk>dthe,  Von  Humboldt,  the  Schlegels, 
Savigny,  0.  Bitter,  Kopiter,  and  oUiers, 
it  has  given  birth  to  results  rivalling  in 
glory  the  most  magnificent  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  Nature.  A  OhampoUion 
has  arisen  to  recall  from  the  dead  Past  a 
buried  people  and  a  buried  tongue— re- 
constructing a  tenuous  shadow  into  a 
living  spirit ;  and  not  by  the  exercise  oi 
imagination,  but  by  patient  and  accurate 
research,  giving  to 

■*  An  alz7  Nothing, 

A  local  habltatton  and  a 


And  so,  too,  at  the  present  day— a  Orote 


•  8m  the  DlTenlona  of  Poiioj^-Addltional  Notea  bj  R.  Tkjior,  p.  L 
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and  a  Nlebnhr  have  almost  revived  pri- 
ttieval  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  now  the 
hitherto  clond-involved  "  Gorgeous  East,^ 
that  birth-place  of  peoples,  and  tongne^ 
and  faiths,  is  being  forced  to  render  up 
her  embosomed  mysteries;  the  sphinx- 
riddle  is  being  read;  riddle-readers  are 
there  on  the  ground,  to  ^*  expound  the 
runes  in  the  native  land  of  Runic  lore" — 
and  from  crypts  and  sarcopha^,  and 
runed  temples,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
buried  treasures  of  barbaric  art  are  being 
broaght  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
the  eagle  glance  of  investigation,  and  are 
being  caused  to  read  a  story  that  extends 
away  down  to  the  bosom  of  the  antique 
V^-gone.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
East,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  recall  what 
it  will  be  absolutelv  necessary  that  we 
keep  continually  before  our  minds  in  all 
our  researches  into  the  chronology  and 
the  philosophy  of  language — ^namely,  that 
all  races  and  their  tongues  find  their  ulti- 
mate home  in  Asia.  The  recognition  of 
this  very  principle  has  created  a  revolu- 
tion in  philology;  for  we  are  too  apt  to 
look  at  the  families  of  man  in  their  scat- 
terings and  their  isolations,  instead  of 
viewing  them  in  their  old  primal  home 
— which  home  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  great  Asiatic 
rivers.  Thence,  by  divergencies  north- 
ward and  southward,  eastward  and  west- 
ward, they  have  come  to  inhabit  every 
latitude  and  people  every  shore. 

The  legitimate  result  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  d  posteriori  investigation  on 
almost  every  province  of  human  con- 
sciousness, has  been  to  drive  us  from 
nearly  every  formerly-received  d  priori 
theory.  Instance  the  sciences  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Gteology,  or  the  subject  we 
have  at  present  on  hand.  For  example, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  former 
theory,  that  held  Greek  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Latin,  has  been  completelv  dis- 
proved ;  and  now,  instead  of  establishing 
this  relationship  between  them,  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  but  a  younger  sister  of 
the  former,  and  that  they  find  a  eomman 
parentage  in  their  mother,  the  Sanscrit 
— the  faithful  parent  of  so  many  dialects. 
Kow,  not  only  does  there  obtain  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  and  the  Sanscrit,  but  all  the  very 
numerous  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongues 
liave  a  close  analogy  therewith ;  and  the 
widespread  branch  of  Indo-Germanic  dia- 
lects is  clearly  referred  to  the  great  Ori- 
ental genealogical  tree.    Thus,  bet\7een 


nations  the  most  diverse  and  locally  dis- 
tant, there  exists  a  close  afl^ty  and 
affiliation;  and  the  gentile  kinships  that 
are  sometimes  educed  are  such  as  to 
astonish  one  who  is  not  prepared  for  any 
wonder.  What  will  be  the  result  when 
the  development  of  Glossology  and  Com- 
parative Philology  have  had  their  perfect 
work ;  when,  instead  of  scattered  leaves 
and  twigs,  and  branches,  we  shall  have 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  human  £uni]y 
and  its  languages,  in  all  the  symmetry  of 
its  unity,  with  its  roots  reaching  deep 
down  to  the  kingdoms  of  yore,  and  its 
ramifications  world-wide — we  are  nnable 
to  determine ;  but  assuredly  it  will  even- 
tuate in  the  evolution  of  a  far  more  pro- 
found and  far  more  perfect  science  of  Eth- 
nography and  philosophy  of  history  than 
any  we  as  yet  have. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  generally 
referred  to  three  great  families,  viz. :  the 
Keltic,Germanic,and  Sclavonic  ;*  and  thus 
these  linguistlo  divisions  correm;)ond  with 
the  three  great  races  who— in  their  many 
ofl&hoots— and  at  different  epochs— have 
peopled  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  would 
tave  it  distinctly  noted,  however,  that 
these  divisions — which  are  by  no  means 
Cibsolute — ^have  a  reference  merely  local 
and  chronological,  that  is  to  say,  they 
stand  for  the  three  great  streams  of 
population  who.  at  successive  i>eriods, 
migrated  from  Asia  and  settled  in  Eu- 
rope;— the  origin  being  one,  albeit  the 
dialectic,  idiomatic,  and  linguistic  diver- 
sities be  infinite.  Their  geographic  po- 
sition most  clearly  points  to  the  relative 
epochs  of  their  entrance  into  Europe; 
thus,  we  have  the  Keltic  race  diffusing 
itself  (or  driven  f)  over  the  extreme 
western  portions;  the  GU)thio  or  Teu- 
tonic—the second  stream-^oocupyingthe 
central  countries  of  Europe ;  and,  Ic^tly, 
the  Sclavonic,  which  inhabits  the  eastern 
parts.  Of  these  glottic  groups,  we  have 
to  do,  immediately,  only  with  the  second; 
and  this  only  to  remind  yon  that  the 
race  to  which  tee  belong — the  Saxon — 
is  one  of  the  subdivisions  under  this  great 
Teutonic  family  oi  races.  Thna,  per- 
chance, oar  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  Gan- 
ges, skirted  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  crossed 
the  Ural  mountains ;  traversed  the  im- 
mense tra^  of  Russia  and  central  Eu- 
rope, dwelt  in  the  German  forests,  ruled 
in  Britannia,  and,  through  na,  role  the 
world.  There  pulsates  within  us,  even, 
some  of  the  Berswkir  rage  of  the  Vik- 
ingr — (and  are  not  traces  of  it  at  times 


*  See  Mallet*!  Northern  Antlqaltiee,  aod  Tamer*!  Hlet.  Asglo^zone. 
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«•  AU  the  U«oi  of  «■  Ik*  HoivmMi,** 

bnt  may,  with  tolerably  respeolable  pre- 
tensions, claim  a  no  lees  duUnguk  proge- 
nitor than  the  great  Odin  himself.  A 
notable  desoent,  indeed  I  And  so  we  ob- 
serve that  ^^ words''  (and,  we  might  al- 
most add,  men)  '^  which  sprang  np  at 
Agra,  and  Delhi,  and  Benares,  ioar  thon- 
saod  years  ago,  are  bnt  now  scaling  the 
Bocky  Mountains  of  western  America."* 
America,  by  the  way,  offers  an  interest- 
ing— we  might  almost  say  analogue— >to 
what  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  the 
modes  of  the  diffusion  of  Asiatic  popu- 
lation and  the  modifications  of  language. 
We  see  the  oyerflowing  £ast  pushing  out 
its  superfluous  inhabitants  westward-^ 
for  it  is  ever  the  case,  that 


«Wettmd,th«fl 


I  of  Inyln  tekM  Ito^nv,"— 


tliat  population,  fbrming  communities  of 
its  own,  and  these  off&oots,  gradually 
modifying  their  phases  of  life  and  their 
language,  so  that  they  come  to  possess  a 
very  decided  idiosyncrasy  of  their  own. 
And  were  it  not  tor  the  constant  com- 
mingling of  peoples — ^tending  towards  an 
aflfimilation  of  speech  and  habitudes,  and 
assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  old — 
who  shall  tell  at  what  point  these  diver- 
gencies would  oease,  and  how  changed 
would  the  national  characteristics  and 
language  become,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries? 

A  few  obeervations  by  Frederick  Yon 
Schlegel,  will  dose  this  part  of  our 
subject.  He  is  drawing  a  comparison 
between  Philology  and  Geology.  ^*A 
fiimile  from  physical  science  will  perhaps 
lead  us  by  the  quickest  and  shortest  road 
to  the  object  we  are  in  pursuit  of^  and. 
indeed,  the  geological  branch  of  natural 
history  may  well  be  considered  cognate 
to  the  inquiry  before  us ;  for  what  geo- 
logy properly  investigates,  is  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  terrestrial  planet,  and  the  pri- 
mal condition  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
observing  and  seeking  to  read  the  long- 
hidden  memorialB  that  are  brought  to 
light  of  piistine  convulsions,  and  to  num- 
b^  the  successive  epochs  of  gradual 
change  and  decay.  *  *  Those  composite 
languages  which  have  been  formed  out 
of  a  mixture  or  aggregation  of  several. 


may  be  compared  to  the  diluvial  rooks 
which  belong  to  the  secondary  for- 
mation. As  the  latter  have  arisen  out 
ctf,  or  have  been  formed,  by  floods  and 
inundations,  so  these  mixed  langnage^^ 
owe  their  origin  to  the  great  European 
migration  of  nations;  or,  perhaps,  were 
formed  by  the  East^  by  similar  Asiatic 
migrations,  at  a  still  older  epoch,  and  in 
primeval  times.  Those  languages,  on 
the  contrary,  at  least  as  compared 
with .  those  which  are  manifestly  mere 
derivatives  from  them,  we  may  call  pri- 
mary. In  this  class  we  may  mention  the 
Boman  among  those  of  Europe,  and  the 
Sanscrit  among  those  of  Asia.  These, 
then,  stand  on  the  same  line  and  dignity 
with  the  so-called  primary  rocks.  No 
doubt,  even  in  these,  further  investi- 
gation will  discover  many  traces  of  a 
mixture,  no  leas  palpable,  indeed,  but 
one,  however,  in  which  the  constituents 
neither  were  originally  so  heterogenous, 
nor  since  have  continued  so  totally 
unchanged.  For,  in  the  same  manner, 
granitic  rocks,  and  others  of  the  primary 
order,  are  also  found  to  be  composite  in 
their  mineral  constituents.  These,  like- 
wise, point  to  a  still  earlier  conYulsion 
of  nature,  to  which  they  owed  their  first 
production." 

Now  the  English  may  be  regarded  as 
by  far  the  most  striking  example  of  a 
composite  language  that  we  can  have. 
The  epithet  romantic  which  the  German 
critics  apply  to  the  mixed  drama,  might, 
with  propriety,  be  employed  with  re- 
ference to  our  hmguag^e — taking  that 
appellation  in  the  sense  of  the  product  of 
the  union  of  several  elements.  We  have 
no  design  of  repeating  the  oft-told  and 
fiuniliar  tale  respecting  the  various  dy- 
nasties that  have  possessed  Great  Britain 
— and  of  the  influence  of  the  several 
peoples  on  the  formation  of  the  English 
tongue.  What  we  would  remark,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  political  revolutions  by  an 
examination  of  the  component  elements 
thereof.  ^*  The  history  of  a  people  is,  in 
fiict,  the  history  of  their  language.  The 
scenes,  the  circumstances,  the  occupa- 
tions, through  which  they  pass,  will  ever 
form  the  materials  from  which  their  lan- 
guage must  be  drawn." 

To  attempt  this,  take,  for  instance,  the 
matter  of  proper  names.  We  have  as  the 
nameof  our  Uuiguage-— English,  and  as  the 
appellation  of  its  birth-place — ^England 
that  is  Engla-Und,  the  hmd  of  the  Engles 


*  B«e  a  book  ontltied  "  The  Rise,  Progrew,  and  Preieat  Stractare  of  the  English  Language,"  hj  Matthew 
Hamon,  one-half  of  which  !•  excellent— the  other  wish/- wash/  In  the  extreme. 
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or  Angles — ^whioh  Angles  we  know  to 
have  been  a  nation  belonging  to  the 
Saxon  Confederacy  and  inhabiting  An- 
glen,  in  the  present  dnchy  of  Sleswick ; 
and  80  we  have,  with  reference  to  their 
language— as  expressive  of  their  ocigin 
— the  term  Anglo-Saxon*  Now,  though 
the  general  denomination  of  the  country 
followed  the  name  of  the  more  numerous 
tribe,  the  Angles,  we  have  a  living  re- 
cord of  the  Saxons,  also,  in  the  divisions 
of  Essex  (ExceraaV  Middlesex  and  Sussex, 
(Sudsexef)  whicli,  expanded,  stand  for 
East  Saxons,  Middle  Saxons,  and  South 
Saxons.  The  mass  of  the  names  of  places, 
however,  are  Anglo-Saxon — indicative 
of  that  strong  tenacity  with  which, 
through  all  their  reverses,  our  forefathers 
clung  to  their  homes  and  hearths.  Thus 
we  have  the  very  numerous  termi- 
nation in  ton — an  indosure  or  garden ; 
e.  g,  Bos^  Bur^  Brightofi,  North- 
ampton; in  ham,  which  is  just  home 
(Scotch  heme) ;  e,  g.  Hamton,  %,  e.  Borne- 
town,  HigAom,  LangAam.  Southamton, 
i.  e.  8outh-A<ww-town ;  in  burg,  borough, 
or  bury,  a  city  or  fort;  e,  g,  Oanter- 
Vwry^  Feterborough^  &carhoroughy  Shrews- 
hury;  in  ford — vadum — as  Hereford, 
i.  e.  Army'sford  from  here  an  army,  Ox- 
ford, which  in  Chaucer  we  find  written 
Oxenford  : 

"  Whaom  tber  was  dwelling  In  Oxenjfarde^ 
A  rlche  gnof,  that  geetes  helde  to  borde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter.** 

The MUUr€*8  Tale,^, 

But,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
preponderance  of  Saxon  proper  names, 
we  are  all  aware  that  the  Saxons  were 
not  the  original  possessors  of  the  island ; 
and  so  we  find : 

M  OHmmerf  ng  thro*  th«  dream  of  things  that  were,** 

some  few  old  Keltic  words — scanty 
on  account  of  their  complete  over- 
throw by  subsequent  ag^essors);  thus 
the  name  ^^ London'*  is  said  to  be 
compounded  of  the  two  Keltic  words 
llawn,  populous^  and  dinaa,  a  eity^ — the 
populous  eity;  though  others  make  the 
signification  to  be  the  "  city  of  ships  *' — 
either,  however,  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetic.  We  have  even 
some  dibris  from  the  old  Druidioal  wor- 
ship ;  witness  the  eame  or  eaims  which 
are  with  much  probability  referred  there- 
to.   Do  you  wish  to  see  the  remains  of 


Roman  domination  and  traces  oi  their 
conquest  and  warlike  spirit  ?  Then  glance 
at  the  quite  extensive  list  of  proper 
names  of  places,  terminating  in  Chester 
or  Caster^  i.  e.  Castrwm^  indicating  the 
site  of  a  Roman  fortress  in  the  locality 
bearing  that  ending  ;|  e.g,  Colnchester, 
the  camp  on  the  river  Ooln,  Lancaster, 
the  camp  on  the  river  Lune — see  also 
Winchester,  Oolcheeter,  Manchester,  &C., 
all  of  which  are  su^^estive  enough. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  Danes, — ^the 
NorSimen,  is  well  known;  we  are 
acquainted  with  their  proclivities  towards 
freebooting  and  piratical  excursions.  In 
making  their  descents,  then,  on  England 
they  could  not  but  land  on  its  eastern 
coasts,  and  would,  with  great  probabiliQr 
give  names  to  the  places  thev  visited  and 
plimdered.  Now  the  Danish  word  for  a 
bay  or  cove  is  vig  or  viig,  which  by  a 
very  simple  transition  might  become 
wich  or  wick ;  and  this  supposition  re- 
ceives additional  confirmation  from  the 
great  number  of  names  bearing  that  ter- 
mination. Running  the  eye  down  the 
map,  along  the  coast,  from  North  to 
Soutii,  we  meet  with  Berwick,  Alnevick, 
Dnnvirich,  Ypswich,  Harwich,  Woolwich, 
Greenwich,  Sandwich.  Moreover,  they 
have  left  us  frirther  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence in  the  ending  by  or  bye^  which  in 
Danish  means  a  Umn.  Thus,  glancing  at 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  we  find 
Whitby,  Selby,  Grimsby  and  Spilaby— so 
we  have  also  Netherby,  Appleby,  Derby. 
Now,  these  localities  can  be  proved,  from 
other  circumstances,  to  have  been  chief 
seats  of  Danish  emigration. 

Should  we  extend  our  research  frirther 
into  the  component  elements  of  the 
English  in  general,  we  would  meet  with 
litue  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  a 
complete  and  correct  theory  of  the  poli- 
tical and  social  changes  that  hare  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain. 

And  now  let  us  jump  orer  the  Norman 
Conquest  under  William  the  Bastard,  { 
when  so  very  large  an  accession  of  Nor- 
manno-Franco-Oeltic  words  was  grafted 
on  our  ancient  Saxon,  and  take  a  peep  in 
at  how  our  lanffuage  gets  on  in  the  14th 
century.  In  tnese  rambles  we  are,  of 
course^  not  to  be  considered  as  being  en- 
cumbered with  the  inconvenient  and 
rather  wilgar  envelopes  of  space  and 
time.  Festus  Bailey,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, makes  Lucifer  and  his  feUow-tra- 
veller — 


*  Bee  Bosworth^s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  X. 

t  Vide  Doomesday-Book,  In  which  the  word  is  constaatly  written  as  abore. 

X  Vide  Boswortb*B  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  flOSS. 
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*«  Beat  the  fail, 
In  tfM  lonfeet  heat  that  ever  wae  nm.** 

But  then,  anfortanately,  (?)  im  are 
neither  Lucifer  nur  Eestus  ]Bailej,  and 
besides,  their  coursers  were  **  Ruin"  «nd 
**  Destruction,"  while  you  and  I  would 
prefer  less  fractious  nagH  for  our  excur- 
sion; would  not  we?  Bat  should  the 
reader  be  indisposed  to  so  glorious  a 
niorning^s  airing — why,  just  hand  us 
clown  oar  Chaucer— of  course,  we  use 
Tyrwhitt's  edition — and  we  need  not  stir 
out  of  our  cosy  parlor.  There  I  Mufti, 
where  wilt  thou  begin?    Ab  initio  ? 

**  Whanne  that  April  with  hii  ahowree  lote 
The  droogfate  of  March  hath  pere$A  to  the  rotei 
And  bathed  Brery  «e<fM  In  awlche  MoMir, 
Of  whlche  MTtfue  wngendL&red  ie  the,;lowr; 
When  ZephirvB  Kke  with  hie  lote  bretha 
JVn49lr«f  hath  in  Krery  holt  and  hethe 
The  Undrt  eroppee,  and  the  yoonge  Sonne 
Hath  In  the  Bam  hie  hallb  oovre  yronne, 
And  emale  fowlee  maken  UMiocUe, 
Thatelepen  alle  night  witlwopen  eye. 
So  priketh  htan  nature  \n  hie  oorcvM, 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pOgrimagM^ 
And  palmers  for  to  leken  etrange  etrondee, 
To  eerre  halwe*  eonthe  In  Sondry  tondee; 
And  tpeciaUy  flrom  Irery  shire*!  ende 
Of  Englelond  to  Oanterbiuy  the  wende. 
The  holy  bUisAil  martyr  for  to  soke 
That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  th^  wire 
seke." 

Prologu§  to  fte  Oamierlwtff  TMm, 

You  will  see  that  we  have  italicised 
the  principal  words  that  come  from,  or 
through  the  French.  The  proportion 
is  not  by  any  means,  so  great  as  we  find 
in  innumerable  other  passages,  or  such 
lines  as  the  following: — 

**  To  Canterbury  with  d€90UU  courage. 
At  nfght  was  come  Into  that  hoiMrU 
Wei  nine>and-twenty  In  a  eompagnU.** 

lb, 

"Courage,"  "hostehrie,"  and  "oom- 
pcgnie,**  all  receive  their  colorinff  through 
the  Norman.  In  hostelrie  will  be  recog- 
nized our  h6tel,  by  the  elision  of  the  s 
and  the  superposition  of  the  circumflex ; 
also  host,  in  which  the  s  again  makes  its 
appearance. 

••  At  the  aUgt  eke  hadde  he  be  of  Algeslr." 

lb, 

A  ^^  Siege"  is  just  a  seating  before. 
See  analogues  in  the  Latin  Obsidio  and 
the  Greek  nepiKuO^trif. 

**  At  morUd  hataiOM  hadde  he  ben  flftene.** 

lb. 


**  And  even  more,  he  hadde  a  tot&reins  prU,^ 
Prologut  to  tKe  Cawterbury  TUIet. 

f .  e,—^is€^  from  "  prendre"  to  take,  past 
part,  pris, 

w  And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde.'* 

Jb, 

**  port"  that  is  bearing  from  porter, 

«  He  was  a  v«ray  parfU  gmUU  knight." 

Jb, 

"Gentil"  is  the  Latin  gentilis,  from 
gens  a  clan — i, «.,  belon^Dg  to  a  clan,  or, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  clannish;  and  this  is  its 
primitive  signification.  See  Tacitus: 
"Eloquentia,  gentile  domus  nostra 
bonum."  The  gradations  in  meaning 
by  which  it  passed  from  one  who  has  re- 
lation to  some  race,  or,  as  we  say,  of  birth,* 
in  contradistinction  to  him  who  can  lay 
claim  to  none— even  the  ignoblest 
"family,"  to  its  former  (old  English) 
and  then  to  its  present  import,  might, 
had  we  opportunity  to  trace  it,  be  curi- 
ous enough.  For  the  present,  however, 
compare  it  with  its  very  striking  analo- 
gue Kind  (adj.)  from  kind  (sub.)  and  con- 
sult Froissart,  V.  ii.  c.  77.— "II  y  avoit 
nn  Chevalier,  Capitaine  de  la  ville:— 
point  gentilhomme  n'estoit— et  Favoit 
fiiit,  pour  sa  vaillance,  le  Roy  Edouard 
Chevalier." 

**  with  him  ther  was  his  sons,  a  yonge  tguUr, 
A  loTer  and  a  Insty  baduiUr, 
With  lockes  cmll  as  they  were  laid  In  preise ; 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was  I  gesse." 

Jb, 

"Escuver"  was  the  Archaic  form, 
now  spelled  eeuyer^  supposed  to  be  from 
Z.  scutum^  a  shield,  t.  e,  a  shield-bearer. 
The  transition  in  this  word  is  curiousi, 
too.  Once  it  was  a  term  of  dignity; 
now  rather  of  mdignity.  For  instance, 
we  all  know  that,  when  our  friend  Smell- 
fungus  receives  epistles,  they  invariably 
bear  the  address:  To  P.  Q.  R.  Smell- 
fungus,  Esq.  *  ♦  Bachelor  is  the  French 
appellation  for  those  unfortunate  speci- 
mens of  the  human  family  who  are  com- 
monly conceived  and  believed  to  be  the 
living  embodiments  of  all  the  iHs  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  And,  by  the  way, 
hcuihelor  and  imbecile  are  both  from  one 
root.  We  don^t  pretend  to  insinuate  the 
moral. 

**  And  French  she  spoke  ftil  fkyre  andyWMy, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  ParU  was  to  hire  onknowe." 

Jb. 


*  a«OB  is  from  yiy\»u  to  be  bom.    Bo  that  these  words,  In  their  primal  origin,  do,  In  reality,  merge  lato 
me,    Oeoteel,  gentle,  and  gentUe  are  all  one  word. 
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"  Fetisly"  is,  perhaps,  allied  with  ffete, 
hence  gaily,  neatly.  Is  good  Madame 
Eglantine  the  ^^noune"  entirely  without 
representatives  among  us,  or  he  there  not 
damsels,  even  in  onr  days,  who  are  as 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  "  Erenche  "  of 
'^  Paris,"  as  was  the  excellent  Prioressef 
Like  Uriah  Heep,  we  ask  it  "umbly," 
and  only  for  information. 

"  Therefore  in  itede  of  weping  and  j>ralrM, 
Men  mote  glre  ittver  to  tikt  pourejirerei/* 

CatUer^vry  Tbfof. 
**The  eHat^  th*  araiet  the  nonibrs,  and  eke  the 

OOWM."  Jb. 

"  Eke  Flato  Mjeth,  who  so  oan  him  rede, 
niat  wordea  most  ben  04wi»  to  the  dede." 

A. 
^  Were  it  hj  a9en4ur6,  or  tdri,  or  mm.** 

A. 
"  The  Jieraud^  knew  him  wel  in  tpecial.** 

Jb. 
**  la  pHten 
J^&rpetwi,  he  n'  olde  no  raunton.** 

Jb. 
"*  Tet^fihtj  were,  and  losty  for  to  play.** 

The  B&ve9*  Tat€,p.9lb^ 

Testy  is  our  present  form.  The  word 
is  very  expressive ;  tite,  the  head,  i.  e. 
heady,  or,  as  we  generally  say,  head' 
strong. 

**  Hire  yelwe  here  was  brolded  In  a  fretie 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long,  I  guesse.** 

You  see  they  were  up  to  the  nohle  art 
of  guessing,  even  in  Chaucer's  day;  and 
remember  that  all  this  was  written  a 
century  before  America  was  dreamed  of^ 
or  Christopher  Columbus  was  born. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Norman  element, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  following  as  a 
piece  of  philosophy  ? 

^'Fr^rea  vmdfimdet  heem  »«<  UM  tuonder  I** 
ThaJl^ens*  Tais^p,  M. 
**  A  knighte  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro*  the  time  that  he  firste  b^aa 
To  riden  ont,  he  loved  cMwUrU^ 
Trouthe  and  hAmowr^  firedom  and  emrietU.^ 
Prologue  to  Ike  KnighUU  T\ji&. 

Here  "knight,"  to  which  further 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  is, 
strange  to  say,  Saxon.  "Chivalrie"  is 
of  course  Norman.  In  the  fourth  line, 
we  have  "trouthe"  and  "fredom," 
Saxon ;  "honour"  and  " curtesie"  come 
to  us  through  the  French.  And  what 
volumes  do  they  speak  to  us  of  the  psychi- 
cal and  sooial  constitution  of  the  two? 
We  have  in  one  the  evidence  of  a  sub- 


jective, in  the  other,  of  an  objective  ex- 
istence; in  the  one,  an  only  heart-life, 
pulsating  with  doings  and  darings;  in 
the  other,  the  onter  and  the  conventional. 
The  Saxon  demands,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  trouth,  and  fre- 
dom — 

**  High  over  fha  regiona  of  spaee  a&4  of  time. 
The  noUeai  of  thooghts  wavos  its  pinion  P 

He  reqnires  the  downright  and  the 
earnest— M  ssriewB;  the  Gidlican  is  con- 
tented with  P  honneur  and  "  curtesie.'* 
Well,  this  has  been  recognized  long 
enough.  Take  the  opinion  of  the  fifth 
centnry :  "  Frands  familiare  est  ridends 
fidem  fhmgere."*  "  Si  peijaoet  Francos 
quid  novi  faciet,  qui  pcgurium  ipsnm 
sermonis  genus  putat  esse  non  erimi- 
nes."t    "Franoi   mendaees.  sed   hospi- 

tales:' t 

And  what  entered  so  largely  into  their 
composition  in  the  fifth  century,  has 
probably  left  some  traces  even  unto  our 
own  nineteenth.  But,  to  enumerate  all 
the  French  and  Norman,  the  Franco- 
Latin  and  the  Normanno-Latin  elements, 
would  be  to  quote  everj  line ;  we  can, 
then,  but  present  you  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  prodigiously  characteristic 
and  replete  with  suggestions : — Accord, 
advocate,  agree,  arreste  (arrest),  avanoe 
(advance),  adventure,  alegeance  (allegi- 
anoe),  anoie  (annoy),  appetite,  blanc- 
manger,  bokeler  (buckler),  capitaine 
(captain),  clerk,  oounseil  (council),  crois 
(cross),  constable,  cowardise  (oowurdioe), 
culprit,  cnrfew,  dance,  danger,  deliver, 
dure  (endure),  embrace,  entaile  (entaiH, 
faine  (feign),  force,  gaillard,  grace,  jnde 
(judge),  jugement  (judgment),  law,  mais- 
ter  (masterX  maugre,  obeyance  (obedi- 
ence), outrage,  page,  portecolise  (port- 
cullis), revel,  rime  (rhyme),  prelat  (pre- 
late), parlement,  sauf  (sate),  markis 
fmarquis),  sergeant,  sire,  table,  vitaille 
(victual).  And  there  are  among  the 
thousands  of  other  such,  introduced  ot 
employed  by  him  whom  people  will  per- 
sist in  calling-— 

••  The  pore  weU  of  AMM,  Tudoffiod  !*• 

So  great,  indeed,  was  his  fondness  for 
French  terms,  that  he  received  the  nick- 
name of  the  "  French  Brewer,"  and  the 
probability  seems  to  incline  towards 
making  even  himself  of  Norman  descent 

The  following  we  quote  as  a  rare  spe- 


*  Toplscus  Proc.,  c.  zm.,  p.  S87. 


X  lb.  Ub.  VII.,  p.  tl6. 


t  Salvlaa  de  Gub.  Dei,  Iil>.  iv.,  pw  81 
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clmoa  of  astrological  lore,  as  well  as  for 
the  large  preponderance  of  the  Saxon — 
the  Bngiuh  element — ^in  it : 

•*  Penventore  in  thUke  large  book 
Which  thai  men  citpe  the  Keren  gwrltten  WM 
With  Bterres,  whan  that  he  hia  blrthe  took 
That  he  for  lore  should  han  his  deth  alas  I 
ror  In  the  sterres,  clearer  than  Is  glas 
Is  writen,  God  wot,  who  so  cond  it  rede. 
The  deth  of  erery  man  withouten  drede. 
In  sterres  manj  a  winter  therebefom 
Was  wrtt  the  deth  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
or  Pompey,  Joliuq,  or  they  were  bom ; 
The  strlf  of  Thebes,  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tornus,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth ;  but  m&Mua  vMUa  hen  so  d/uU 
Thai  no  wigM  can,  v>d  rede  4i  at  ihe/uU** 

The  Man  of  Lawes*  Tftle,  p.  48. 

Oh !  yes,  ones^  was  there  a  mystery 
and  a  majesty  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens! — ^before  science  had  harried 
every  province  of  the  seen — of  the  phe- 
nomenal— and  made  ns  believe  that  that 
was  fdl — ^that  we  had  got  into  the  inner' 
nwit.  Then  did  there  repose  a  sonl  in 
nature — then  did  there  live  the  Jnpitdrs 
and  the  Thors,  the  Kaiads  and  the  Elves ; 
man  recoffmaed  a  divinity  in  all,  and  re- 
verently bowed  before  its  shrine— be- 
holding in  everything  more  than  waa 
presented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  recog- 
nizing the  soul^s  own  mystic  relation  to 
the  great  whole.  What  saith  onr  high- 
est! 

**  The  old  men  studied  magic  In  the  flowers. 
And  human  fortunes  in  Astronomy, 
And  11  onmipotenee  In  Ohemistry  I  **• 

Bnt  now,  the  age  of  fsdth,  like  the  age 
of  ohivaky,  has  gone 

^"AIl  these  hare  ranished, 

They  Ihre  no  longer  in  the  Iklth  of  reason"-* 

and  we  are  Sophists,  and  Atheists,  and 
Apathists  I 

"Heven,"  or,  as  we  now  spell  it, 
heaven,  is,  we  know,  Saxon.  It  is  heo- 
fon,  heofen  or  heofiin,  from  Atfo/bn,  to 
heave,  that  is  something  heaven  or 
heaved  np— over  our  head£H-which  word 
(head)  together  with  heft,  hnflj  hoof,  ho- 
vel, hat,  hnt,  haven  and  oven,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  all  from  the 
same  verb.  The  Scotch  Aimish  ns  with 
an  interesting  iui<^ogne  in  the  word 
^'Hft,*^  nsed  in  the  same  sense,  and  just 
the  abstract  form  of  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  to  lift.  Take  a  couplet  from  that 
splendid  old  ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick 
Spens." 


*«  When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  load, 
And  garley  grew  the  sea." 

A  similar  idea  also  pervades  the  Latin 
ealum^  from  the  Greek  kotXov,  holtow. 

To  the  Saxons  we  are  also  indebted  for 
our  most  beautifully  expressive  de:4gna- 
tion  of  the  Deity--Q-od — which,  in  the 
Saxon,  is  the  same  form  aa  the  fu^ective 
good.  The  Germans,  leaning  to  the 
emotional  side  of  theosophy,  employed 
the  name  of  His,  to  us,  most  endearing 
epithet ;  while  the  Hebrews  followed  the 
idea  of  an  absolute  existence,  imitated  by 
the  Platonic  *OQN. 

"Home,"  also,  we  receive  from  our 
German  progenitors — ^ham,  which  the 
Scotch  Jfiune  approaches  nearer,  or,  in 
fiiot,  hoe  deviated  Ueefrom^  than  has  our 
form.  Also  the  components  thereof,  as : 
homely,  ».  e.  hamlic,  homelike ; — which 
charming  expression,  we  are  soiry  to  see, 
has  been  wrung  from  its  primitive  sense. 
Is  it,  that  what  is  ^me-like  has  become 
homely, — ^has  become  tiresome  and  unin- 
teresting in  our  eyes  ?  What  an  under- 
valuation I  "Man,"  and  "wife,"  are 
both  Saxon,  as  well  as  the  affectionate 
terms  father,  mother,  brother,  sister. 
"Wife,"  by  the  way,  has  quite  a  little 
history  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  is  the  Saxon 
wif  allied  in  form  and  signification  to  the 
Danish  wyf,  and  German  well ;  words 
which,  in  their  derivation,  involve  the 
notion  of  spinning  or  toeotHfn^,  and  seem 
to  point  to  that  as  the  legitimate  field  of 
womanly  occupation.  Ohaucer  makes 
the  "  Wif  of  Bathe,"  thus  give  us  the 
snmmum  totnm  of  feminine  energiz- 
ings:— 

**  For  an  swiohe  wit  Is  geren  as  In  our  birth ; 
IhoeilU^  weplng^  tptnmt/ng^  God  hath  geven 
To  wmiui  kindly,  while  that  she  may  llTtn  I" 
The  Wif  of  Baith,  Prologue,  M. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
character  given  of  a  oerudn  Bomau 
matron,  is  the  highest  possible : 

**  Domom  manatF-4aiiam  fedt" 

So  quaintly  and  yet  so  forcibly  rendered, 
into  the  vernacular  by  Douglas: 

X  She  kepei  in  the  hous  and  MrM  at  the  quheUt^ 

An  interesting  passage  from  King  Al* 
fred*s  Translation  of  Bede,  presents  us 
with  the  original  form  of  three  or  four 
noticeable  words : 


•  B.  W.  Rmerson's  Poem .— "  Bligbt." 
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"The  present  life  of  man,  O  hing I 
seems  to  me,  if  compared  with  that  after- 
period  which  is  so  uncertain  to  us,  to  re- 
semble a  scene  at  one  of  your  country 
feasts.  As  you  are  sitting  with  your 
ealdormen  and  theym  about  you,  the  fire 
blazing  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  hall 
cheered  by  its  warmth ;  and  while  storms 
of  rain  and  snow  are  raging  without,  a 
little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams 
around  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes 
out  at  some  other  entrance.  While  it  is 
among  us  it  feels  not  the  wintry  tempest. 
It  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity 
of  its  transient  stay ;  but,  then,  plunging 
into  the  winter  from  which  it  had  flown, 
it  disappears  from  our  eyes.  Sach  is 
here  the  life  of  man,"*  etc.  We  do  not 
quote  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
excellent  moral  philosophy  which  it  con- 
tains ;  but  to  notice  the  terms  King,  Al- 
derman and  Thane.  Thane  has  passed 
entirely  out  of  use — baron  supplying  its 
pkce — ^and  in  our  usual  readings  Shakes- 
peare alone  recalls  it  ^^  King,"  however, 
and  Alderman,  we  still  preserve.  ^'£ing  " 
is  Oyning,t  i.  0.,  Oun-ing — the  can-ning 
man— the  man  of  might.  We  all  re- 
member how  hero-worshipping  Oarlyle 
gloats  over  this  derivation.  And  for- 
sooth, it  is  expressive  of  a  good  deal. 
"Ealdorman"  is,  of  course,  just  elder- 
man,  as  we  ought  to  write  it,  and  not  Al- 
derman. It  has  reference  to  the  early 
Saxon  societies,  when  the  people  imagin- 
ing that  the  elaers  would  be  more  apt  to 
have  wisdom  and  authority,  chose  to  ap- 
point them  as  their  rulers.  By  an  easy 
transition  ut  came  to  express  chief  or 
greatest,  as  "Yldest  wyriht"  (Eldest 
Wright)-— the  chief  workman,  etc. 

This  notion  of  the  wisdom  in  grey 
hairs,  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  com- 
mon one.  Thus,  we  have  the  Latin 
Senatus — our  Senate— from  SeneXy  an 
old  man ;  and  the  Greek  irpecfivrepos :  so 
that  our  JPresbyterian  church  is  properly 
Just  that  in  which  the  government  of 
the  elders  hrpeafivTepot)  obtains.  And 
what  saith  Homer,  the  divine? 

"  A! el  ffdirXoTipOLiv  avdpuv  ^pevts  iepiSov- 

OU  S'6  yepuv  furhiciVt  dfia  npoffaa  koI  diri<r- 

Aevaaei,  dirm  6;^  dpiara  lui*  a/t^repoiai 
yevrrrai," 

(For  the  minds  of  young  men  are  ever 


fickle ;  but  when  an  old  man  is  present, 
he  looks  at  once  to  the  past  and  the 
future— (before  and  behind) — ^that  the 
matter  may  be  best  for  both  parties.) — 
Iliad,  lib.  m.,  108,  9,  10. 

**  Srerioh  for  the  wisdom  that  he  cftn 
Wm  thiOpeUch  for  to  ben  an  alderman." 

OamteHmry  Ttilu. 

Ohaucer  does  not  inform  na  what  this 
^^ shape"  was  like;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been,  all  along,  a  fiction  of  it  not 
being  very  tenuous.  Bat  to  return.  We 
cannot  resist  noticing  here  a  very  slnguiar 
social  phenomenon  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  We  refer  to  the  idea  of  worship, 
which,  indeed,  is  just  fioorth  ship— analo- 
gous to  the  LatUL  term  valor  (valeo— to 
be  worth).  Among  them  every  indi- 
vidual was  under  bail  to  a  certain 
amount  (his  worth-ship)  for  his  good 
behavior.  ^^  Every  man  was  valncNd  at 
a  fixed  sum,  which  was  called  his 
'were;^  and  whoever  took  his  life, 
was  punished  by  having  to  pay  this 
uere.^  X  Moreover,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  pecuniary  fine  imposed, 
called  the  ^'  wite^* — an  expression  which 
the  Sootdh  still  preserve,  with  the  signi- 
fication of  blame — and  one  thus  paying 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  worth-ship,  pre- 
sents us  with  Uie  orij^nal  idea  of  a/sZm, 
which  is,  feo-lnn — destitute  of  proper^. 
Now,  besides  this,  there  was  a  fine  for 
every  personal  injury;  for  instance,  iiM 
loss  of  an  eye  or  a  leg  was  considered 
worth  the  compensation  of  fifty  shillini^ ; 
for  '^  breaking  the  month,'*  twelve  shil- 
lings; for  cutting  off  the  little  finger^ 
eleven  shillings;  for  piercing  the  nose, 
nine  shillings ;  for  catting  on  the  thumb 
nail,  for  the  first  double-tooth,  for  break- 
ing a  rib— each,  three  shillings ;  for  every 
niul,  and  for  every  tooth  beyond  the  first 
double-tooth,  one  shilling  1  Their  system 
of  punishments,  also,  has  transmitted  to 
us  one  of  our  common  words,  viz: 
ordeid,  Saxon  ordal  or  ordsl — a  punish- 
ment or  trial.  And  this  ordeal  was  the 
trial  through  which  an  accused  passed, 
in  order  to  prove  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
It  consisted  of  two  kinds — the  ordeal  by 
hot  water,  and  the  ordeal  by  hot  iron. 
The  modus  operandi  was  this:  with 
many  attendant  circumstances  of  pomp 
and  solemnity,  the  person  plunged  his 
hand  as  far  as  the  wrist,  or  his  arm  as 
&r  as  the  elbow  (according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  charge),  into  a  vessel  of 


•  Bee  Turner^  Biit  Anglo-flazoni.    Vol.  I.  p.  289. 
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water  boiling  "fhriously  hot;"  and 
taking  ont  therefrom  a  piece  of  iron, 
three  ponnds  in  weight,  he  oarried  it  the 
distance  of  nine  feet  and  let  it  drop; 
Then,  after  three  days,  the  hand  was 
inspected,  to  see  if  "foul"  or  "clean," 
and  sentence  was  passed  accordingly. 
This  literary  very  "fiery  trial"  is  the 
originator  of  our  "fiery  ordeal,"  and  per- 
haps (since  such  things  could  be  done  by 
proxy)  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  expres- 
sion— "I  would  go  through  f/re  and 
foater  for  youl" 

Gentle  reader,  thou  hast  this  handftQ 
of  nuts  to  crack ;  think*  not,  however, 
but  that  we  have  whole  sackfuls  in  store 
for  thee — some  of  which  we  hope  to 
present  thee  with — ^here  a  little  and 
there  a  little— and  in  all  of  which  thou 
wUt  find  sweet  kernels  and  agreeable 
nourishment,  if  thou  wilt  but  take  the 
trouble  to  open  them. 


One  "word"  more.  It  is  transient — 
trans-eo,  passing  away-— equivalent  to  the 
French  f onager.  With  plaintive  sad- 
ness it  sings  the  "mntabuity  of  human 
affairs!"  and  the  requiem  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  thesis  of  that  enchantiDg  little 
idyl  by  John  Pierpont — 

**  PMslDff  away  I  pMttaig  awa j  I 
Wm  it  the  chliiM  otf^tinj  beUr*  eto., 

which,  indeed,  is  just  an  expansion  of 
this  thesis.  Said  Ina^s  queen  to  her  liege 
lord — "Are  not  all  things,  are  not  we 
om'selves,  like  a  river,  hurrying  heedless 
and  headlong  to  the  dark  ocean  of 
illimitable  time?" 

**  8te  trantU  gloria  mundi  I** 

**  Mow  Jem  Ohrif  t,  that  of  hlj  might  may  lenda 
Joye  aft«r  wo,  goTerne  u  In  hli  graco, 
And  kepe  at  aUe  that  ben  In  this  place.** 

The  Man  qfLowe^  ToOe^p,  80. 
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nan  aoipa,  aid  au.  nr  on  noar. 

AS  running  down  channel  at  evening, 
Israel  wSlked  the  crowded  main-deck 
of  the  seventy-four,  continually  brushed 
by  a  thousand  hurrying  wayfarers,  as  if 
he  were  in  some  great  street  in  London, 
Jammed  with  artisans.  Just  returning 
from  their  day^s  labor,  novel  and  pain- 
tal  emotions  were  his.  He  found  nim- 
self  dropped  into  tbe  naval  mob  without 
one  friend ;  nay,  among  enemies,  since  his 
country's  enemies  were  his'  own,  and 
against  the  kith  and  kin  of  these  very 
beings  around  him,  he  himself  had  once 
lifted  a  fatal  hand.  The  martial  bustle 
of  a  great  man-of-war,  on  her  first  day 
out  of  port,  was  indescribably  jarring  to 
his  present  mood.  Those  sounds  of  the 
human  multitude  disturbing  the  solemn 
natural  solitudes  of  the  sea,  mysteriously 
afflicted  him.  He  murmured  affainst 
that  untowardness  which,  after  condemn- 
ing him  to  long  sorrows  on  the  land, 
now  pursued  him  with  added  griefi  on 
the  deep.  Why  should  a  patriot,  leaping 
for  the  chance  again  to  attack  the  op- 
pressor, as  at  Bunker  Hill,  now  be  kid- 
napped to  fight  that  oppressor's  battles 


on  the  endless  drifts  of  the  Bunker  Hills 
of  the  billows?  But  like  many  other 
repiners,  Israel  was  perhaps  a  little 
premature  with  upbraidincs  like  these. 

Plyiuff  on  between  Sdlly  and  Cape 
Clear,  tne  Unprincipled — which  vessel 
somewhat  outsailed  her  consorts — ^feU  in, 
Just  before  dusk,  with  a  large  revenue 
cutter  dose  to,  and  showing  signals  of 
distress.  At  the  moment,  no  other  sail 
was  in  sight. 

Cursing  the  necessity  of  paushig  with 
a  strong  fair  wind  at  a  Juncture  like  this, 
the  ofiicer-of-t^e-deck  shortened  sail,  and 
hove  to;  hal  ig  the  cutter,  to  know 
what  was  the  l  tter.  As  he  hailed  tiie 
small  craft  froi  the  lofty  poop  of  the 
bristling  seven;  four,  this  lieutenant 
seemed  standing  on  the  top  of  Gibraltar, 
talking  to  some  lowland  peasant  in  a 
hut.  The  reply  was,  that  in  a  sudden 
flaw  of  wind,  which  came  nigh  oapsizinff 
them,  not  an  hour  since,  the  cutter  had 
lost  all  four  foremost  men  by  the  violent 
Jibing  of  a  boom.  She  wanted  help  to 
get  back  to  port 

^  You  shall  have  one  man,''  said  the 
offioer-of-the-deck,  morosely. 

*'Let  him  be  a  good  one  then,  for 
heaven's  sake,"  said  he  in  the  the  cutter; 
^'  I  ought  to  have  at  least  Uwo.'' 
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During  this  talk,  Israel's  curiosity  had 
prompted  him  to  dart  up  the  ladder 
irom  the  main-deck,  and  stand  right  in 
tiie  gangway  ahove,  looking  oat  on  the 
strange  craft.  Meantime  the  order  had 
heen  given' to  drop  a  hoat.  Thinking 
this  a  favorahle  chance,  he  stationea 
himself  so  that  he  should  he  the  foremost 
to  spring  into  the  t^t ;  though  crowds 
of  Englbh  sailorSfHager  as  himself  for 
the  same  opportunity  to  escape  from 
foreign  service,  clung  to  the  chains  of 
the  as  yet  imperfect^  disciplined  man- 
of-war.  As  the  two  men  who  bad  been 
lowered  in  the  boat  hooked  her,  when 
afloat,  along  to  the  gangway,  Israel 
dropped  like  a  comet  into  the  stem- 
sheets,  stumbled  forward^  and  seized  an 
oar.  In  a  moment  more,  all  the  oars- 
men were  in  their  places,  and  with  a 
fbw  strokes,  the  boat  lay  alongside  the 
cutter.  V 

"  Take  which  of  them  you  please," 
said  the  lieutenant  in  command,  address- 
ing the  officer  in  the  revenue-cutter,  and 
motioning  with  his  hand  to  his  boat^s 
crew,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel  of  car- 
casses of  mutton,  of  which  the  first  pick 
was  offered  to  some  customer.  "  Quick 
and  choose.  Sit  down,  men"— to  the 
sailors.  ^'  Oh,  you  are  in  a  great  hurrv 
to  get  rid  of  the  king's  service,  ain't 
you?  Braye  chaps  indeed I^ — Have  you 
chosen  your  man?" 

All  this  while  the  ten  fiicea  of  the 
anxious  oarsmen  looked  with  mute  long- 
ings and  appealings  towards  the  officer 
qi  the  cutter;  every  face  turned  at  the 
s^me  angle,  as  if  managed  by  one  maohin^^ 
And  so  they  were*    One  motive, 

"I  take  the  freckled  chap  with  the 
yellow  hair — ^him ;"  pointing  to  IsraeL 

Nine  of  the  upturned  &oes  fell  in  sul- 
len despair,  and  er^  Israel  could  spring 
to  his  feet»  he  felt  a  violent  thrust  in  hia 
rear  from  ^>^  •^"~  of  one  of  the  disap- 
pointed behind  uiiu. 

^^  Jump,  dobbin !"  cried  the  officer  of 
liWboat 

B4t  Israel  wa9  already  oa  board. 
^Aoth^r  mpm^ut,  and  the  boat  and 
9atter  parted.  Ere  long  night  M,  and 
the  man-of-war  «pd  her  conaorta  wer^ 
out  of  sight. 

The  revenue  veseel  re9umed  her  coux«e 
towards  the  nighest  port,  worked  by  but 
four  men :  the  captain,  I«r«^  and  two 
officers.  The  cabin-boy  was  kept  iM^  the 
helm.  As  tjie  only  forem^t  man,  Israel 
was  put  to  it  pretty  hiu^*  Where  there 
is  but  one  man  to  l^ree  maaterq,  woe 
betide  that  lonely  slave.    Resides,  it  was 


of  itself  severe  work  enough  to  manago 
the  vessel  thus  short  of  h^ds.  But  to 
make  matters  still  worse,  the  captain 
and  his  officers  were  ugly-tempered  fel- 
lows. The  one  kicked,  and  the  othera 
cuffed  Israel.  Whereupon,  not  sugared 
with  his  recent  experiences,  and  mad- 
dened by  his  present  hap,  Israel  seeing 
himself  alone  at  sea,  with  only  three 
men,  instead  of  a  thousand,  to  contend 
against,  plucked  up  a  heart,  knocked  the 
captain  into  the  lee  scuppers,  and  in  hia 
fhry  was  about  tumbling  the  first-officer, 
a  small  wash  of  a  fellow,  plump  over- 
board, when  the  captain,  jumping  to  hia 
feet,  seized  him  by  his  long  yeUow  hair, 
vowinff  he  would  slaughter  him.  Mean- 
time the  cutter  fiew  foaming  through 
the  channel,  as  if  in  demoniac  g}ee  at 
this  uproar  on  her  imperilled  deck. 
While  the  consternation  waa  wX  its 
height,  a  dark  body  suddenly  loomed  at 
a  moderate  distance  into  view,  shooting 
right  athwart  the  stem  of  the  cutter. 
The  next  moment  a  shot  struck  the  water 
within  a  boat^s  length. 

^^  Heave  to,  and  send  a  boat  on  board  !*^ 
roared  a  voice  almost  as  loud  as  the 
cannon. 

^^  That's  a  war-ship,"  cried  the  captain 
of  the  revenue  vessel,  in  alarm;  ^^but 
she  ain't  a  countryman." 

Meantime  the  officers  and  Israel  stop- 
ped the  cutter's  way. 

^*  Send  a  boat  on  board,  or  ni  sink 
you,"  again  came  roaring  from  the 
stranger,  followed  by  another  shot, 
striking  the  water  still  nearer  the  cutter. 

^^  For  God's  sake,  don't  cannonade  us. 
I  haven't  got  the  crew  to  man  a  boat," 
replied  the  captain  of  the  cutter.  ^  Who 
are  you  ?" 

*'  Wait  till  I  send  a  boat  to  you  for 
that,"  replied  the  stranger. 

^^  She's  an  enemy  of  some  sort,  that's 
plain,"  said  the  Englishman  now  to  his 
officers;  ^^we  ain't  at  open  war  with 
France ;  she's  some  blooa-thirsty  pirate 
or  otJier.  What  d'  ye  say,  mcuo,"  turn- 
ing to  his  officers;  "let's  outsail  her,  or 
1^  shot  to  chips.  We  can  beat  her  at 
si^iling,  I  know." 

With  that  nothing  doubting  that  his 
oounsel  would  be  heartily  responded  to, 
he  ran  to  the  braces  to  get  the  cutter 
before  the  wind,  followed  by  one  officer, 
while  the  other,  for  a  useless  bravado, 
hoisted  the  colors  at  the  stem. 

But  Israel  stood  indifferent,  or  rather 
all  in  a  fever  of  confficting  emotions* 
He  thought  he  recognized  the  voice  from 
the  strange  vessel 
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^^Coroe,  whfti  do  ye  standiog  Uiere, 
fool?  Spring  to  the  ropes  here!''  cried 
the  fnriouB  captain. 

Bat  Israel  did  not  stir.  ^ 

Meantime,  the  confusion  on  board  the 
Rtranger,  owing  to  the  hurried  lowering 
of  her  boat,  with  the  cloudiness  of  the 
sky  darkening  the  misty  sea,  united  to 
conceal  the  bold  manoduvre  of  the  cutter. 
She  had  almost  gained  foil  headway  ere 
an  oblique  shot,  directed  by  mere  chance, 
struck  her  stem,  tearing  the  upourved 
head  of  the  tiller  in  the  hands  of  the 
cabin-boy,  and  killing  him  with  the 
splinters.  Running  to  the  stump,  the 
captain  huzzaed,  and  steered  the  reeling 
ship  on.  Forced  now  to  hoist  back  the 
boat  ere  giving  chase^  the  stranger  was 
dropped  rapidly  astern. 

All  this  while  storms  of  maledictions 
were  hurled  on  Israel.  But  tlieir  exer- 
tions at  the  ropes  prevented  his  ship- 
mates for  the  time  from  using  personal 
violence.  While  observing  their  efforts, 
Israel  could  not  but  say  to  himself, 
*^  These  fellows  are  as  brave  as  they  are 
brutal." 

Soon  the  stranger  was  seen  dimly  wal- 
lowing along  astern,  crowding  all  sail  in 
chase,  whHe  now  and  then  her  bow-gun, 
showing  its  red  tongue,  beUowed  after 
them  like  a  mad  bulL  Two  more  shots 
struck  the  outter,  but  without  materi^y 
damaging  her  sails,  or  the  ropes  imme- 
diately upholding  them.  Several  of  her 
less  important  stays  were  sundered,  how* 
ever;  whose  loose  tarry  ends  lashed  the 
air  like  scorpions.  It  seemed  not  im« 
probable  that  owing  to  her  superior 
sailing,  the  keen  cutter  would  yet  get 
dear. 

At  this  Juncture,.  Israel,  running  to- 
wards the  captain,  who  still  held  the 
splintered  stump  of  tiller,  stood  fall  be- 
fore him,  saying,  ^^  I  am  an  enemy,  a 
Yankee;  look  to  yourselCl" 

^'Help  here,  lads,  help,"  roared  the 
Qoptain.  "  a  traitor,  a  traitor  I" 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  his  vcHoe  was  silenced  for 
ever.  With  one  prodigious  heave  of  his 
whole  physical  force,  Israel  smote  him 
over  the  tafirail  into  the  sea,  as  if  the 
man  had  fallen  backwards  over  a  teetering 
ohaur.  By  this  time  the  two  officers 
were  hurn^ing  aft.  Ere  meeting  them 
midway,  Israel,  <;|uick  as  lightning,  oast 
off  the  two  principal  halyards,  thus  let- 
ting the  large  sails  all  in  a  tumble  of  can- 
vass to  the  deck.  Next  moment  one  of 
the  officers  was  at  the  helm,  to  prevent 
the  cutter  from  capsizing  by  being  with- 


out a  steersman  in  such  an  emeigency. 
The  other  officer  and  Israel  interlockea. 
The  battle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos 
of  blowiug  canvas.  Caught  in  a  rent 
of  the  sail,  the  officer  slipped  and  fell 
near  the  sharp  iron  edge  of  the  hatcli- 
way.  As  he  fell,  he  caught  Israel  by  tlie 
most  terrible  part  in  which  mortality 
can  be  grappled.  Insane  with  pain,  Israel 
dashed  his  adversary's  skull  affainst  the 
sharp  iron.  The  officer^s  hold  relaxed; 
but  himself  stiffened.  Israel  made  for 
the  helmsman,  who  as  yet  knew  not  the 
issue  of  the  late  tussel.  He  caught  him 
round  the  loins,  bedding  his  fingers  like 
grisly  daws  into  his  flesh,  and  hugging 
him  to  his  heart  The  man's  ghost, 
caught  like  a  broken  cork  in  a  gargling 
bottle's  neck,  gasped  with  the  embrace. 
Loosening  him  suddenly,  Israel  hurled 
him  from  him  against  the  bulwarks. 
That  instant  another  report  was  heard, 
followed  by  the  savage  hail—''  You  down 
sail  at  last,  do  ye?  fm  a  good  mind  to 
sink  ye,  for  your  scurvy  trick.  PuL 
down  that  dirty  rag  there,  astern  1" 

With  a  loud  huzza,  Israel  hauled  down 
the  flag  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  helped  the  now  slowly  gliding 
craft  from  falling  off  before  the  wind. 

In  a  few  momenta  a  boat  was  along- 
side. As  its  commander  stepped  to  the 
deck,  he  stumbled  against  the  body  of 
the  first-officer,  which,  owing  to  the 
sudden  slant  of  the  cutter  in  coming  to 
the  wind,  had  rolled  against  the  side 
near  the  gangway.  As  he  came  aft,  he 
heard  the  moan  or  the  other  ofiScer,  where 
he  1^  under  the  mizzen  shrouds, 

'^What  is  dl  this!"  demanded  the 
stranger  of  Israel. 

^'It  means  that  I  am  a  Yankee  im^ 
pressed  into  the  king's  service ;  and  for 
their  pains  I  have  taken  the  cut- 
Ur.'» 

Giving  vent  to  his  surprise,  the  officer 
looked  narrowly  at  the  bod^  by  the 
shrouds,  and  add,  "  this  man  is  as  good 
as  dead ;  but  we  will  take  him  to  Captain 
Paul  as  a  witness  in  your  behalf." 

"Captain  Pad?— Paul  Jones?"  cried 
Israel. 

"The  same." 

^  I  thought  80.  I  thought  that  was 
his  voice  hailing.  It  was  Captain  Pad's 
voice  that  somenow  put  me  up  to  this 
deed." 

"  Captdn  Pad  is  the  devil  for  putting 
men  up  to  be  tigers.  But  where  are  the 
rest  of  the  crew?" 

"Overboard." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  officer ;  "  come  on 
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board  the  Banger.  Oaptaln  Paul  will 
use  yon  for  a  broadside." 

Taking  the  moaning  man  along  with 
them,  and  leaving  the  catter  untenanted 
by  any  living  soul,  the  boat  now  left  her  for 
the  enemy^s  ship.  Bat  ere  they  reached 
it,  the  man  had  expired. 

Standing  foremost  on  the  deck,  crowd- 
ed with  Uiree  handred  men,  as  Israel 
climbed  the  side,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of 
battle-lanthoms,  a  small,  smart,  bri- 
gandish-looking  man,  wearing  a  Scotch 
bonnet,  with  a  gold  band  to  it. 

"Yon rascal,"  said  this  person,  "why 
did  yonr  paltrv  smack  give  me  this 
chase  ?    Whereas  the  rest  of  yonr  gang  ?" 

"  Oaptain  Paul,"  said  Israel,  "  I  believe 
I  remember  yon.  I  believe  I  offered 
yon  my  bed  in  Paris  some  months  ago. 
How  is  Poor  Richard!" 

"God  I  Is  this  the  courier?  The  Yan- 
kee courier t  But  how  now;  in  an 
English  revenue  cutter  ?" 

"Impressed,  sir;  that's  the  way." 

"But  Where's  the  rest  of  them?"  de- 
manded Paul,  turning  to  the  officer. 

Thereupon  the  officer  ver^  briefly  told 
Paul  what  Israel  had  told  him. 

"Are  we  to  sink  the  catter,  sir?"  said 
the  gunner,  now  advancing  towards 
Oaptain  PauL  "  If  it  is  to  be  done,  now 
is  tne  time.  She  is  close  under  us,  astern ; 
a  few  guns  pointed  downwards,  will  settle 
her  like  a  snotted  corpee." 

"Ko.  Let  her  drift  into  Penzance,  an 
anonvmous  earnest  of  what  the  white- 
squall  in  Paul  Jones  intends  for  the 
future." 

Then  giving  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  the  ship,  with  an  order  for  himself  to 
be  called  ac  the  first  glimpse  of  a  sail, 
Paul  took  Israel  down  with  him  into  his 
cabin. 

"Tell  me  your  story  now,  my  yellow 
lion.  How  was  it  all  ?  Don't  stand ;  sit 
right  down  there  on  the  transom.  I'm 
a  democratic  sort  of  sea-king.  Plump  on 
the  wool-sack,  I  say,  and  spin  the  yarn. 
But  hold ;  you  want  some  grog  first." 

As  Paul  handed  the  fiagon,  Israel's 
eye  fell  upon  his  hand. 

"You  don't  wear  any  rings  now.  Cap- 
tain, I  see.  Left  them  in  Paris  for  saSfety." 

"Aye,  with  a  certain  marchioness 
there,"  replied  Paul,  with  a  dandyish 
look  of  sentimental  conceit,  which  sat 
strangely  enough  on  his  otherwise  grim 
and  Feiee  air. 

"  I  should  think  rings  would  be  some- 
what inconvenient  at  sea,"  resumed  Is- 
rael. "  On  my  first  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  wore  a  girl's  ring  on  my  middle 


finger  here,  andit  wasnH  loi]gbefore,what 
with  hauling  wet  ropes,  and  what  not,  it 
got  a  kind  of  grown  down  into  the  flesh, 
and  pained  me  very  bad,  let  me  teQ  yon, 
it  huffged  the  finger  so." 

"And  did  the  giri  grow  as  close  to 
your  heart,  lad?" 

"  Ah,  Oaptain,  girls  grow  themsdves 
off  quicker  than  we  grow  them  on." 

^^  Some  experience  with  the  countesses 
as  well  as  myself,  eh  !  But  the  story ; 
wave  vour  yellow  mane,  my  lion — ^the 
story." 

So  Israel  went  on,  and  told  the  stoir 
in  all  particulars. 

At  its  conclusion,  Oimtain  Paul  eyed 
him  very  earnestly.  His  wild,  lonely 
heart,  incapable  of  sympathizing  with 
cuddled  natures  made  hum-drum  by  long 
exemption  from  pain,  was  yet  dravm  to- 
wards a  being,  who  in  desperation  of 
friendlessness,  something  like  hia  own, 
had  so  fiercely  waged  battie  against  tyr- 
ranical  odds. 

"  Did  you  go  to  sea  voung,  lad  ?" 

"Yea,  pretty  young.'' 

"  I  went  at  twelve,  from  Whitehaven. 
Only  so  hiffh,"  raising  his  hand  some  four 
feet  from  &e  deck.  "  I  waa  so  small,  and 
looked  so  queer  in  my  littie  blue  locket, 
that  they  called  me  the  monkey.  They'll 
call  me  something  else  before  long.  Did 
you  ever  sail  out  of  Whitehaven?" 

"No,  Oaptain." 

"  If  you  had,  you'd  have  heard  sad 
stories  about  me.  To  this  hour  they  say 
there  that  I, — ^blood-thirsty— coward  dog 
that  I  am, — flogged  a  sailor,  one  Mnngo 
Maxwell,  to  death.  It's  a  lie,  by  heaven ! 
I  flogged  him,  for  he  was  a  mutinoas 
scamp.  But  he  died  naturally,  some  time 
afterwards,  and  on  board  another  ship. 
But  why  talk  ?  They  didn't  believe  the 
affidavits  of  others  taken  before  London 
courts,  triumphantiy  acquitting  me;  how 
then  will  they  credit  my  interested 
words  ?  If  slander,  however  mnch  a  lie, 
once  gets  hold  of  a  man,  it  will  stick 
closer  than  fiiir  fame,  as  black  pitch 
sticks  closer  than  white  cream.  But  let 
'em  slander.  I  will  «ve  the  slanderers 
matter  for  curses.  When  last  I  left 
Whitehaven,  I  swore  never  again  to  set 
foot  on  her  pier,  except,  like  Oaaear,  at 
Sandwich,  as  a  foreign  invader.  Spring 
under  me,  good  ship ;  on  you  I  bound  to 
my  vengeance  1" 

Men  with  poignant  feelings,  buried 
under  an  lur  of  care-free  self-command, 
are  never  proof  to  the  sudden  incite- 
ments of  passion.  Though  in  the  main, 
they  may  control  themselves,  yet  if  they 
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bat  once  permit  the  smallest  vent,  then 
they  may  bid  adien  to  all  self-reetraint, 
at  least  for  that  time.  Thus  with  Panl 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  sympathy 
with  Israel  had  prompted  this  momentary 
ebnllition.  When  it  was  gone  by,  he 
seemed  not  a  little  to  regret  it.  Bat  he 
passed  it  over  lightly,  saying,  "  Yon  see, 
my  fine  fellow,  what  sort  of  a  bloody 
cannibal  I  am.  Will  yoa  be  a  bailor 
of  mine?  A  sfulor  of  the  captain 
wbo  flogged  poor  Hnngo  Harwell  to 
death  ?" 

"  I  will  be  very  happy,  Oantain  Paol, 
to  be  sailor  nnder  the  man  who  will  yet, 
I  dare  say,  help  flog  the  British  nation  to 
death." 

"  Yon  hate  'em,  do  ye  ?" 

"Like  snakes.  For  months  they've 
hanted  me  as  a  dog,'*  half  howled  and 
half  wailed  ]brael,  at  the  memory  of  all 
he  had  snffered. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  lion ;  wave 
Tonr  wild  flax  again.  By  heaven,  yon 
hate  so  well,  I  love  ye.  Yon  shall  be  my 
confidential  man;  stand  sentry  at  my 
cabin  door;  sleep  in  the  cabin;  steer  rav 
boat ;  keep  by  my  side  whenever  I  land. 
What  do  yoa  say  ?" 

"  I  say  I'm  glad  to  hear  yon." 

"  Yon  are  a  good,  brave  soul.  You 
are  the  first  among  the  millions  of  man- 
kind that  I  ever  naturally  took  to.  Gome, 
yon  are  tired.  There,  go  into  that  state- 
room .for  to-night — ^its  mine.  You  of- 
fered me  your  bed  in  Paris." 

'^  But  you  begged  off,  Oaptain,  and  so 
must  I.    Where  do  you  sleep  f " 

"  Lad,  I  don't  sleep  half  a  night  out 
of  three.  My  clothes  have  not  been  off 
now  for  five  days." 

"  Ah,  Oaptain,  yon  sleep  so  little  and 
scheme  so  much,  you  will  die  young." 

"I  know  it:  I  want  to:  I  mean  to. 
Who  would  live  a  doddered  old  stump  ? 
What  do  yon  think  of  my  Scotch  bon- 
net?" 

^^  It  looks  well  on  you,  Oaptain." 

^'  Do  you  think  so?  A  Scotch  bonnet 
though,  ought  to  look  well .  on  a  Scotch- 
man. Pm  such  by  birth.  Is  the  gold 
band  too  much  ?" 

''  I  like  the  gold  band,  Oaptain.  It 
looVs  something  as  I  should  think  a 
crown  might  on  a  Idng." 

"  Aye." 

"  You  would  make  a  better  looking 
king  than  G^rge  III." 

^'  Did  you  ever  see  that  old  granny  ? 
Waddles  about  in  farthingales,  and  carries 
a  peacock  fan,  don't  he  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  him  ?" 


"  Was  88  dose  to  him  as  I  am  to  yon 
now,  captain.  In  Kew  Gardens  it  was, 
where  I  worked  gravelling  the  walks.  I 
was  all  alone  with  him,  taUdng  for  some 
ten  minutes." 

^^By  Jeve,  what  a  chancel  Had  I 
but  been  there!  What  an  opportunity 
for  kidnapping  a  British  king,  and  carry- 
ing him  off  in  a  fast-sailing  smack  to  Bos- 
ton, a  hostage  for  American  freedom. 
But  what  did  you?  Didn't  you  try  to 
do  something  to  him  ?" 

^^  I  had  a  wicked  thought  or  two,  cap- 
tain ;  but  I  got  the  better  of  it  Besides, 
the  king  behaved  handsomely  towards 
me;  yes,  like  a  true  man.  God  bless 
him  for  it.  But  it  was  before  that,  that 
I  got  the  better  of  the  wicked  thought." 
^' Ah,  meant  to  stick  him,  I  suppose. 
Glad  you  didn't.  It  would  have  been 
very  shabby.  Never  kill  a  king,  bat 
make  him  captive.  He  looks  better  as  a 
led  horse,  than  a  dead  carcass.  I  pro- 
pose now,  this  trip,  falling  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, and  particular  private  friend  of. 
George  IQ.  But  I  won't  hurt  a  hair  of 
his  head.  When  I  get  him  on  board 
here,  he  shall  lodge  in  my  best  state- 
roono,  which  I  mean  to  hang  with  dam- 
ask fbr  him.  I  shall  drink  wine  with 
him,  and  be  very  friendly ;  take  him  to 
America,  and  introduce  bis  lordship  into 
the  beet  circles  there ;  only  I  shall  have 
him  accompanied  on  his  calls  by  a  sentry 
or  two  disguised  as  valets.  For  the  earl's 
to  be  on  sale,  mind ;  so  much  ransom ; 
that  is,  the  nobleman.  Lord  Selkirk, 
shall  have  a  bodily  price  pinned  on  his 
coat-tail,  like  any  slave  up  at  auction  in 
Oharleston.  Bat,  my  lad  with  the  yel- 
low mane,  you  very  strangely  draw  out 
my  secrets.  And  yet  you  don't  talk. 
Your  honesty  is  a  magnet  which  attracts 
my  sincerity.  But  I  rely  on  your  fide- 
Hty." 

"  I  shall  be  a  vice  to  your  plans,  Oap- 
tain Paul.  I  will  receive,  but  I  won't 
let  go,  tmless  you  alone  loose  the 
screw." 

"  Well  said.  To  bed  now ;  von  ought 
to.  I  go  on  deck.  Good-night,  ace-of- 
bearts." 

^'  That  is  fitter  for  yourself,  Oaptain 
Paul ;  lonely  leader  of  the  suit." 

'^  Lonely  t  Aye,  bat  number  one  can- 
not but  be  lonely,  mjr  trump." 

**  Again  I  give  it  back.  Ace-of- 
trumps  may  it  prove  to  you,  Oaptain 
Paul ;  may  it  be  impossible  for  you  ever 
to  be  taken.  But  for  me— poor  deuce,  a 
treize,  that  comes  in  your  wake — any 
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king  or  knave  may  take  me,  as  before 
now  the  knaves  have." 

"Tnt,  tnt,  lad;  never  be  more  cheery 
for  another  than  for  yourself,  ^xxt  a 
fagged  body  fags  the  soul.  To  ham- 
mock, to  hammock  I  while  I  go  on  deck 
to  clap  on  more  sail  to  yonr  cradle." 

And  they  separated  for  that  night. 


OHAPTBR  XT. 
ran  bail  as  fak  as  thi  orao  or  ahjba. 

Next  morning  Israel  was  appointed 
qnarter-master ;  a  sabaltem  selected 
from  the  common  seamen,  and  whose 
duty  mostly  stations  him  in  the  stem  of 
the  ship,  where  the  captain  walks.  His 
business  is  to  carry  the  glass  on  the 
look-ont  for  sails;  hoist  or  lower  the 
colors ;  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  helmsman. 
Picked  ont  from  the  crew  for  their  stipe- 
rior  respectability  and  intelligence,  as 
well  as  for  their  excellent  seamanship,  it 
is  not  nnnsnal  to  find  the  quarter-mas- 
ters of  an  armed  ship  on  peonliarly  easy 
terms  with  the  commissioned  officers 
and  captain.  This  berth,  therefore, 
placed  Israel  in  official  contiguity  to 
rani,  and  without  suMecting  either  to 
animadversion,  made  their  public  inter- 
course on  deck  almost  as  familiar  as 
their  unrestrained  converse  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  a  fine  cool  day  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  They  were  now  off  the  coast 
of  Wales,  whose  lofty  mountains,  crested 
with  snow,  presented  a  Norwegian 
aspect.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  blew 
with  a  strange,  bestirring  power.  The 
ship — running  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, northwards,  towards  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  British  waters — 
seemed,  as  she  snortingflv  shook  the 
spray  from  her  bow,  to  be'conscious  of 
the  dare-devil  defiance  of  the  soul  which 
conducted  her  on  this  anomalous  cruise. 
Sailing  alone  from  ont  a  naval  port  of 
France,  crowded  with  ships-of-uie-line, 
Paul  Jones,  in  his  small  craft,  went  fordi 
in  single-armed  championship  against 
the  English  host.  Armed  with  but  the 
sling-stones  in  his  one  shot-locker,  like 
young  David  of  old,  Paul  bearded  the 
^British  giant  of  Gath.  It  is  not  easy,  at 
the  present  day,  to  conceive  the  hardi- 
hood of  this '  enterprise.  It  was  a 
marching  up  to  Uie  muzzle.  The  act  of 
one  who  made  no  compromise  with  the 
cannonadings  of  danger  or  death ;  such 
a  scheme  as  only  could  have  inspired  a 
heart  which  held  at  nothing  all  tne  pre- 


scribed prudence  of  war,  and  every  ob- 
ligation of  peace;  combining  in  one 
breast  the  vengeful  indignation  and  bit- 
ter ambition  of  an  outraged  hero,  with 
the  uncompunctnons  desperation  of  a 
renegade,  in  one  view,  tne  OoriolanD^ 
of  the  sea;  in  another,  a  croes  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  wolf. 

As  Paul  stood  on  the  elevated  part  of 
the  quarter-deck,  with  none  but  his  con- 
fidential quarter-master  near  him,  he 
Yielded  to  Israelis  natural  ooriosity,  to 
learn  something  concerning  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition.  Paul  stood  lightly, 
8wa3ring  his  body  over  the  sea,  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  mizzen-ehronda,  an  attitude 
not  inexpressive  of  his  easy  audacity; 
while  near  by,  pacing  a  few  steps  to  and 
fro,  his  long  spy  glass  now  under  his 
arm,  and  now  presented  at  liis  eye, 
Israel,  looking  the  very  image  of  vigi- 
lant prudence,  listened  to  the  warrior^s 
story.  It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of 
the  visit  of  tne  Duke  de  Obartrea  and 
Oount  DrBstaing  to  Doctor  Franklin  in 
Paris — the  same  night  that  Oaptain 
Paul  and  Israel  were  Joint  occupants  of 
the  neighboring  chamber — ^the  final 
sanction  of  the  French  king  to  the  sail- 
ing of  an  American  armament  against 
England,  under  the  direction  of  the  Co- 
lonial Oommissioner,  was  made  known 
to  the  latter  fnnctionarY.  It  was  a  very 
ticklish  affair.  Though  swaying  on  the 
brink  of  avowed  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, no  verbal  declaration  had  as  yet 
been  made  by  France.  Undoubtedly, 
this  enigmatic  position  of  things  was 
highly  advantageous  to  anoh  an  enter- 
prise as  PanPs. 

Without  detailing  all  the  steps  taken 
through  the  united  efforts  of  Captain 
Paul  and  Doctor  Franklin,  snffioe  it 
that  the  determined  rover  had  now  at- 
tained his  wish;  the  unfettered  com- 
mand of  an  armed  ship  in  the  British 
waters;  a  ship  legitimately  authorized 
to  hoiBt  the  American  colors;  her  com- 
mander having  in  his  cabin-looker  a 
regular  commission  as  an  offioer  of  the 
American  navy.  He  sailed  without  any 
instructions.  With  that  rare  insist 
into  rare  natures  which  so  largely  dis- 
tinguished the  sagacious  Franklin,  Jie 
sage  well  knew  that  a  prowling  hra/ce^ 
like  Paul  Jones,  was,  like  the  prowling 
lion,  by  nature  a  solitary  warrior. 
^^  Let  him  alone  ;*^  was  the  wise  nian^s 
answer  to  some  statesman  who  aought 
to  hamper  Paul  with  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions. 

Much  subtie  casuistry  has  been  ex- 
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5 ended  npon  the  point,  whether  Panl 
ones  was  a  knave  or  a  hero,  or  a  onion 
of  both.  Bnt  war  and  warriors,  like 
politics  and  politicians,  like  religion  and 
religionists,  admit  of  no  metaphysics. 

On  the  second  day  after  Israd's  arri- 
val on  board  the  Ranger,  as  he  and  Panl 
were  conversing  on  the  deck,  Israel  sud- 
denly levelling  his  slass  towards  the 
Irish  coast,  announced  a  large  sail  bonnd 
in.  The  Ranger  gave  chase,  and  soon, 
almost  within  sight  of  her  destination — 
the  port  of  Dublin — the  stranger  was 
taken,  manned,  and  turned  round  for 
Brest. 

The  Ranger  then  stood  over,  passed 
the  Isle  of  Man  towards  the  Cumberland 
shore,  arriving  within  remote  sight  of 
Whitehaven  about  sunset.  At  dark  she 
was  hovering  off  the  harbor,  with  a 

Sirty  of  volnnteers  all  ready  to  descend, 
ut  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  firesh, 
with  a  violent  sea. 

^^  I  won't  call  on  old  friends  in  fbul 
weather,"  said  Oaptain  Paul  to  Israel. 
*^  WeHl  saunter  about  a  little,  and  leave 
our  cards  in  a  day  or  two." 

Next  morning,  in  Glentinebav,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Scotland,  the^feU  in  with 
a  revenue  wheny.  It  was  the  practice 
of  such  craft  to  board  merchant  vessels. 
The  Ranger  was  disguised  as  a  merchant- 
man, presenting  a  broad  drab-colored 
belt  all  round  her  hull ;  under  the  coat 
of  a  Quaker,  concealing  the  intent  of  a 
Turk.  It  was  expected  that  the  char- 
tered rover  would  come  alongside  the 
unchartered  one.  But  the  former  took 
to  flight,  her  two  lug  sails  staggering 
under  a  neavy  wind,  which  the  pursuing 
guns  of  the  Ranger  pelted  with  a  hail- 
storm of  shot.  The  wherry  escaped, 
spite  the  severe  cannonade. 

Oft  the  Mull  of  Galoway,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Paul  found  himself  so  nigh  a 
large  barley-freighted  Scotch  coaster, 
that,  to  prevent  her  carrying  tidings 
of  him  to  land,  he  dispatched  ner  with 
the  news,  stem  foremost,  to  Hades ;  sink- 
ing her,  and  sowing  her  barley  in  the 
sea,  broadcast  by  a  broadside.  From 
her  crew  he  learned  that  there  was  a 
fleet  of  twenty  or  thirty  sail  at  anchor  in 
Lochryan,  with  an  armed  brigantine. 
He  pointed  his  prow  thither ;  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loch,  the  wind  turned 
against  him  again,  in  hard  squalls.  He 
abandoned  the  project.  Shortly  after, 
he  encountered  a  sloop  from  Dublin. 
He  sunk  her  to  prevent  intelligence. 

Thus,  seeming  as  much  to  bear  the 
elemental  commission  of  Nature,  as  the 


military  warrant  of  Congress,  swarthy 
Paul  darted  hither  and  thither ;  hover- 
ing like  a  thunder-oloud  off  the  crowded 
harbors ;  then,  beaten  off  by  an  adverse 
wind,  discharaing  his  lightnings  on 
uncompanioned  vessels,  whose  solitude 
made  them  a  more  conspicuous  and 
easier  mark,  like  lonely  trees  on  the 
heath.  Yet  all  this  while  the  land  was 
fdl  of  garrisons,  the  embayed  waters 
fUl  of  fleets.  With  the  impunity  of  a 
Levanter,  Paul  skimmed  his  craft  in  the 
land-locked  heart  of  the  supreme  naval 
power  of  earth ;  a  torpedo-eel,  unknow- 
ingly swallowed  by  Britain  in  a  draught 
of  old  ocean,  and  making  sad  havoc 
with  her  vitals. 

Seeiuff  next  a  large  vessel  steering  for 
the  Clyde,  he  gave  chase,  hoping  to  cut 
her  off.  The  stranger  proving  a  fast 
sailer,  the  pursuit  was  urged  on  with 
vehemence,  Paul  standing,  plank-proud, 
on  the  quarter-deck,  calling  for  pulls 
upon  every  rope,  to  stretch  each  already 
half-burst  sail  to  the  uttermost. 

While  thus  engaged,  suddenly  a  shadow, 
like  t^at  thrown  by  an  eclipse,  was  seen 
rapidly  gaining  along  the  deck,  with  a 
sharp  defined  hue,  plain  as  a  seam  of  the 
planks.  It  involved  all  before  it.  It 
was  the  domineering  shadow  of  the 
Juan  Fernandez-like  Crag  of  Ailsa.  The 
Ranger  was  in  the  deep  water  which 
makes  all  round  and  close  up  to  this  great 
summit  of  the  submarine  Grampians. 

The  crag,  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
is  over  a  thousand  feet  high,  eight  miles 
from  the  Ayrshire  shore.  Tliere  stands 
the  cove,  lonely  as  a  foundling,  proud  as 
Cheops.  But,  like  the  battered  brains 
surmounting  the  Giant  of  Gath,  its 
haughty  summit  is  crowned  by  a  deso- 
late castle,  in  and  out  of  whose  arches 
the  aerial  mists  eddy  like  purposeless 
phantoms,  thronging  the  soul  of  some 
ruinous  genius,  who,  even  in  overthrow, 
harbors  none  but  lofty  conceptions. 

As  the  Ranger  shot  nigher  under  the 
crag,  its  height  and  bulk  dwarfed  both 
pursuer  and  pursued  into  nut-shells. 
The  main-truck  of  the  Ranger  was  nine 
hundred  feet  below  the  foundations  of 
the  ruin  on  the  crag^s  top. 

While  the  ship  was  yet  under  the 
shadow,  and  each  seaman^s  face  shared 
in  the  general  eclipse,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  Paul.  He  issued  no  more 
sultanical  orders.  He  did  not  look  so 
elate  as  before.  At  lengtli  he  gave  the 
command  to  discontinue  the  chase. 
Turning  about,  they  sailed  southward. 

"Captain  Paul,"  said  Israel,  shortly 
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afterwards,  "you  changed  your  mind 
rather  queerly  about  catching  that  craflU 
But  you  thought  she  was  drawing  us  too 
far  up  into  the  land,  I  suppose." 

"  Sink  the  craft,"  cried  Paul ;  •*  it  was 
not  any  fear  of  her,  nor  of  King  Greorge, 
which  made  me  turn  on  my  heel;  it 
was  yon  cock  of  the  walk." 

"Oockof  the  walk?" 

"Aye;  cock  of  the  walk  of  the  sea; 
look, — ^yon  Orag  of  Ailsa." 


OHAFTER  XVI. 

THKT    LOOK   OT  AT   OABRICKPSBOUS,  ASD  OESOKID   OS 


.  Next  day,  off  Carrickfergus,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  a  fishing  boat,  allured  by  the 
Quaker-like  look  of  the  incognito  craft, 
came  off  in  full  confidence.  Her  men 
were  seized,  their  vessel  sank.  From 
them  Paul  learned  that  the  large  ship 
at  anchor  in  the  road,  was  the  ship-of- 
war  Drake,  of  twenty  guns.  Upon  this 
he  steered  away,  resolving  to  return 
secretly,  and  attack  her  that  night. 

"  Surely,  Captain  Paul,"  said  Israel  to 
his  commander,  as  about  sunset  they 
backed  and  stood  in  again  for  the  land, 
"  surely,  sir,  you  are  not  going  right  in 
among  them  this  way?  Why  not  wait 
till  she  comes  out  ?" 

"  Because,  Yellow-hair,  my  boy,  I  am 
engaged  to  marry  her  to-night.  The 
bride's  friends  won't  like  the  match; 
and  so,  this  very  night,  the  bride  must 
be  carried  away.  She  has  a  nice  taper- 
ing waist,  hasn't  she,  through  the  glass? 
Ah !  I  will  clasp  her  to  my  neart." 

He  steered  straight  in  like  a  friend; 
under  easy  s£dl,  lounging  towards  the 
Drake,  with  anchor  ready  to  drop,  and 
grapnels  to  hug.  But  the  wind  was 
high;  the  anchor  was  not  dropped  at 
the  ordered  time.  The  Hanger  came  to 
a  stand  tliree  biscuits'  toss  off  the  unmis- 
giving  enemy's  quarter,  like  a  peaceful 
merchantman  from  the  Oanadas,  laden 
with  harmless  lumber. 

"  I  shan't  marry  her  just  yet,"  whis- 
pered Paul,  seeing  his  plans  for  the  time 
frustrated.  Gazing  in  audacious  tran- 
quiUitv  upon  the  decks  of  the  enemy;  and 
amicably  answering  her  hail,  with  com- 
plete self-possession,  he  commanded  the 
cable  to  be  slipped,  and  then,  as  if  he 
had  accidentally  parted  his  anchor,  turned 
his  prow  on  the  seaward  tack,  meaning 
to  return  ag^n  immediately  with  the 
same  prospect  of  advantage  possessed  at 
first.    His  plan  being  to  crash  suddenly 


athwart  the  Drake's  bow,  so  as  to  hare 
all  her  decks  exposed  point-blank  to  his 
musketry.  But  once  more  the  winds 
interposed.  It  came  on  with  a  storm 
of  snow ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
project. 

Thus,  without  any  warlike  appearance, 
and  giving  no  alarm,  Paul,  like  an  invi- 
sible ghost,  glided  by  night  close  to  land, 
actually  came  to  anchor,  for  an  instant, 
within  speaking-distance  of  an  English 
ship-of-war;  and  yet  came,  anchored, 
answered  hail,  reconnoitered,  debated, 
decided,  and  retired,  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  His  purpose  was  chain- 
shot  destruction.  So  easily  may  the 
deadliest  foe — so  he  be  but  dexterous — 
slide,  undreamed  of^  into  human  harbors 
or  hearts.  And  not  awakened  conscience, 
but  mere  prudence,  restrain  such,  if  they 
vanish  again  without  doing  harm.  At 
daybreak  no  soul  in  Oarrickfergus  knew 
that  the  devil,  in  a  Scotch  bonnet,  had 
passed  close  that  way  over  night. 

Seldom  has  regicidal  daring  been  more 
strangely  coupled  with  octogenarian  pru- 
dence, than  in  many  of  the  predatory 
enterprises  of  Paul.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  appyent  incompatibihties  which 
ranks  him  among  extraordinary  war- 
riors. 

Ere  daylight,  the  storm  of  the  night 
blew  over.  The  sun  saw  the  Ranger  ly- 
ing midway  over  channel  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Sea;  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  all  their  lofty  cliffs,  being 
simultaneously  as  plainly  in  sight  beyond 
the  grass-green  waters,  as  the  City  Hall, 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Astor  House,  from 
the  triangular  Park  in  New  York. 
The  three  kingdoms  lay  covered  with 
snow,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  Ah,  Yellow-hair,"  said  Paul,  with  a 
smile,  "  tliey  show  the  white  flag,  the 
cravens.  And,  while  the  white  flag  stays 
blanketing  yonder  heights,  we'll  make 
for  Whitehaven,  my  boy.  I  promised 
to  drop  in  there  a  moment  ere  quitting 
the  country  for  good.  IsraeL  lad,  I  mean 
to  step  ashore  in  person,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal hand  in  the  thing.  Did  you  ever 
drive  spikes  ? 

«( PvQ  driven  the  spike-teeth  into  har- 
rows before  now,"  replied  Israel;  "  but 
ihat  was  before  I  was  a  sailor." 

"  Well  l^en,  driving  spikes  into  har- 
rows is  a  good  introduction  to  driving 
spikes  into  cannon.  You  are  just  the 
man.  Put  down  your  glass;  go  to  the 
carpenter,  get  a  hundred  spikes,  put  them 
in  a  bucket  with  a  hammer,  and  Mng 
all  to  me." 
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Aa  evening  fell,  the  great  promontory 
of  St.  Bee^s  Head,  with  its  lighthoose, 
not  far  from  Whitehaven,  was  in  distant 
sight.  Bnt  the  wind  became  so  light, 
that  Paul  conld  not  work  hia  ship  in  close 
enough  at  an  hour  as  early  as  intended. 
His  purpose  had  been  to  ihake  the  descent 
and  retire  ere  break  of  day.  Bnt  though 
this  intention  was  irastrated,  he  did  not 
renounce  his  plan,  for  the  present  would 
be  his  last  opportunity. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  ship 
with  a  very  light  wind  glided  nigher  and 
nigher  the  mark,  Paul  called  upon  Israel 
to  produce  his  bucket  for  final  inspection. 
Thinking  some  of  the  spikes  too  large, 
he  had  them  filed  down  a  little.  He  saw 
to  the  lanterns  and  combustiblee.  Like 
Peter  the  Great,  he  went  into  the  small- 
est details,  while  still  possesnng  a  genius 
competent  to  plan  the  aggregate.  Bat 
oversee  as  one  may,  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  agunst  carelessness  in  subordinates. 
One^s  sharp  eyee  can^t  see  behind  one^s 
back.  It  will  yet  be  noted  that  an  im- 
portant omission  was  made  in  the  pre- 
parations for  Whitehaven. 

The  town  contained,  at  that  period,  a 
population  of  some  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand io  habitants,  defended  by  forts. 

At  midnight,  Paul  Jones,  Israel  Potter, 
and  twenty-nine  others,  rowed  in  two 
boats  to  attack  the  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Whitehaven.  There  was 
a  long  way  to  pull.  This  was  done  in 
perfect  silence.  Kot  a  sound  was  heard 
except  the  oaru  turning  in  the  rowlocks. 
Nothing  wa»  seen  except  the  two  light- 
houses of  the  harbor.  Through  thestil- 
ness  and  the  darkness,  the  two  deep-la- 
den boats  swam  inta  the  haven,  like  two 
mysterious  whales  firom  the-  Arctic  Sea. 
As  they  reached  the  outer  pier,  the  men 
saw  each  other^s  faces.  The  day  was 
dawomg.  The  riggers  and  other  arti- 
sans of  the  shipping  would  before  very 
lonff  be  astir,    iho  matter. 

The  great  staple  exported  from  White- 
haven was  then,  and  still  is,  coal.  The 
town  Is  surrounded  by  mines;  the  town 
b  bnilt  on  mines ;  its  ships  moor  over 
mines.  The  mines  honeycomb  the  land 
in  all  directions,  and  extend  in  galleries 
of  grottoes  for  two  nriles  under  the  sea. 
By  the  &lling  in  of  the  more  ancient 
collieries,  numerouis  houses  have  been 
swallowed,  as  if  by  an  earthouake ;  and 
s  consternation  spread  like  tnat  of  lia- 
bott,  in  1755.  So  insecure  and  treacher- 
ous was  the  site  of  the  place  now  about 
to  be  assailed  by  a  desperado,  nursed, 
ffice  the  coal,  in  its  ^lals. 
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Now,  sailing  on  the  Thames,  nigh  its 
mouth,  of  fair  days,  when  the  wind  is 
favorable  for  inward  bound  craft,  the 
stranger  will  sometimes  see  processions 
of  vessels,  all  of  similar  size  and  rig, 
stretching  for  miles  and  miles,  like  a  long 
string  of  horses  tied  two  and  two  to  a 
rope  and  driven  to  market.  These  are 
colliers  going  to  London  with  coal. 

About  three  hundred  of  these  vessels 
now  lay,  all  crowded  together,  in  one 
dense  mob,  at  Whitehaven.  The  tide 
was  out.  They  lay  completely  helpless, 
dear  of  water,  and  grounded.  They 
were  sooty  in  hue.  Their  black  yards 
were  deeply  canted,  like  spears,  to  avoid 
collision.  The  three  hundred  grimy 
hulls  lay  wallowing  in  the  mud,  like  a 
herd  of  hippopotami  asleep  in  the  allu- 
vium of  the  ^ile.  Their  saiUbss,  raking 
masts,  and  canted  yards,  resembled  a  for- 
est of  fish-spears  thrust  into  those  same 
hippopotamus  hides.  Partly  flanking 
one  side  of  the  grounded  fleet  was  a  fort, 
whose  batteries  were  raised  from  tiie 
beach.  On  a  little  strip  of  this  beach, 
at  the  base  of  the  fort,  lay  a  number  of 
smaU  rusty  guns,  dismounted,  heaped  to- 
gether in  disorder,  as  a  litter  of  dogs. 
Above  them  projected  the  mounted 
cannon*. 

Paul  landed  in  his  own  boat  at  the  foot 
of  this  fort  He  dispatched  the  other 
boat  to  the  north  side  of  Uie  haven,  with; 
orders  to  fire  the  shipping  there.  Leav- 
ing two  men  at  the  beach,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  get  possession  of  the  fort. 

"  Hold  on  to  the  bucket,  and  give  me 
your  shoulder,^'  said  he  to  Israel. 

Using  Israel  for  a  ladder,  in  a  trice 
he  scaled  the  wall.  The  bucket  and  the 
men  followed.  He  led  the  wav  softly  to 
the  guard-house,  burst  in,  and  bound  the 
sentinels  in  their  sleep.  Then  arranging 
his  force,  ordered  four  men  to  spike  the 
cannon  there. 

''  Now,  Israel,  vonr  bucket,  and  follow 
me  to  the  other  fort." 

The  two  went  alone  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

'^Oaptain  Paul,**  said  Israel,,  on  the 
way,  ^^  can  we  two  manage  the  sentinds  ?" 

"There  are  none  in  the  fort  we  go  to," 

^'  You  know  all  about  the  place,  cap- 
tain r 

"  Pretty  well  informed  on  that  subject^ 
I  believe.  Oome  along.  Tea,  lad,  I  am 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  White- 
haven. And  this  morning  intend  that 
Whitehaven  shall  have  a  sl^^ht  inkling  of 
me^    Oome  on.    Here  we  are." 

Scaling  the  walk,  the  two  invdhm* 
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iarily  stood  for  an  instant  gazing  apon 
the  scene.  The  gray  light  of  the  dawn 
showed  the  crowded  houses  and  thronged 
ships  with  a  haggard  distinctness. 

**  Spike  and  hammer,  lad ; — so, — now 
follow  me  along,  as  I  go,  and  give  me  a 
spike  for  every  cannon.  VW  tongue-tie 
the  thnnderei*E.  Speak  no  more  I"  and 
he  spiked  the  iirst  gun.  ^^  Be  a  mute/^ 
and  he  spiked  the  second.  "  Dumfounder 
thee,"  and  he  spiked  the  third.  And  so, 
on,  and  on,  and  on ;  Israel  following  him 
with  the  bucket,  like  a  footman,  or  some 
charitable  gentleman  with  a  basket  of 
alms. 

"  There,  it  is  done.  D^ye  see  tlie  fire 
yet,  hid,  from  the  south  ?    I  don^t" 

'^Not  a  spark,  Oaptain.  But  day- 
sparks  come  on  in  the  east." 

*^  Forked  flames  into  the  hounds  I 
What  are  they  about?  Quick,  let  us 
back  to  the  first  fort;  perhaps  something 
has  happened,  and  they  are  there." 

Sure  enougl),  on  their  return  from 
spiking  the  cannon  Paul  and  Israel  found 
the  other  boat  back ;  the  crew  in  confu- 
sion ;  their  lantern  having  burnt  out  at 
the  very  instant  they  wanted  it.  By  a 
angular  fatality  the  other  lantern,  be- 
longing to  Paul's  boat,  was  likewise  ex- 
tinguished. No  tinder-box  had  been 
brought.  They  had  no  matches  but  sul- 
phur matches.  Loco-focoa  where  not 
then  known. 

The  day  came  on  apace. 

^^ Oaptain  Paul,"  said,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  second  boat,  ^4t  is  madness  to  stay 
longer.  Seel"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
toiQfn,  now  plainly  discernible  in  the  grey 
light. 

"Traitor,  or  coward!"  howled  Paul, 
««how  came  the  lanterns  out?  Israel, 
my  lion,  now  prove  your  blood.  Get  me 
a  light — but  one  spark  I" 

"  Has  any  man  here  a  bit  of  pipe  and 
tobacco  in  his  pocket?"  said  Israel. 

A  sailor  quickly  produced  an  old  stun^p 
of  a  pipe,  with  tobacco. 

''That  will  do;"  and  Xsrael  hurried 
away  towards  the  town. 

''What  will  the  loon  do  with  the 
pipe  ?"  said  one.  "And  where  goes  he  ?" 
cried  another. 

"Let  him  alone,'^  said  Paul. 

The  invader  now  disposed  his  whole 
force  so  as  to  retreat  at  an  instant^s 
warning.  Meantime,  the  hardv  Iffl*aeL 
long  experienced  in  idl  sorts  of  saifts  ana 
emergencies,  boldly  ventured  to  procure, 
from  some  inhabitant  of  Whitehaven,  a 
spark  to  kindle  all  Whitehaven's  habita- 
ti<His  in  flames. 


There  was  a  lonely  house  standing 
somewhat  disjointed  from  the  town; 
some  poor  laborer's  abode.  Rapping  at 
the  door,  Israel,  pipe  in  mouth,  begged 
the  inmates  for  a  light  for  his  tobacco. 

"  What  the  devil,"  roared  a  voice  from 
within;  "knock  up  a  maa  this  time  of 
night,  to  light  your  pipe  ?    Begone  I" 

"You  are  lazy  this  morning,  my 
friend,"  replied  Israel ;  "  it  is  daylight 
Quick,  ffive  me  a  light.  Don't  you  know 
your  old  friend?  Shame  I  open  the 
door." 

In  a  moment  a  sleepy  fellow  appeared, 
let  down  the  bar,  and  Israel,  stalking 
into  the  dim  room,  piloted  himself 
straight  to  the  flre-plaoe,  raked  away 
the  cinders,  lighted  his  tobacco,  and 
vanished. 

All  was  done  in  a  flash.  The  man, 
stupid  with  sleep,  had  looked  on  be- 
wildered. He  reeled  to  the  door;  bet 
dodging  behind  a  pile  of  bricks,  Israel 
had  already  hurried  himself  out  cf 
sight. 

"Well  done,  my  lion,"  was  the  hail  he 
received  from  Paul,  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  mustered  as  many  pipes  as 
possible,  in  order  to  communicate  and 
multiply  the  fire. 

Both  boats  now  pulled  to  a  favorable 
point  of  the  principal  pier  of  the  harbor, 
crowded  close  up  to  a  part  of  which  lay 
one  wing  of  the  colliers. 

The  men  began  to  murmur  at  persist- 
ing in  an  attempt  impossible  to  be  con- 
cealed much  longer.  They  were  afraid 
to  venture  on  board  the  grim  collien^ 
and  go  groping  down  into  Qieir  hulls  to 
fire  them.  It  seemed  like  a  voluntary 
entrance  into  dungeons  and  death. 

"  Follow  me,  all  of  you  but  ten  by  the 
boats,"  said  Paul,  without  noticing  their 
murmurs.  ^'  And  now,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  future  burnings  in  America,  by  one 
mighty  confiagration  of  shipping  in  Eng- 
land. Oomeon,ladsl  Pipes  and  matches 
in  the  van  I" 

He  would  have  distributed  the  men  so 
as  simultaneously  to  fire  diflferent  ships 
at  different  points,  were  it  not  that  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  rendered  such  a 
course  insanely  hazardous.  Stationing 
his  party  in  front  of  one  of  the  wind- 
ward colliers,  Paul  and  Israel  sprang  on 
board. 

In  a  twinkling,  they  had  broken  open 
a  boatswain's  locker,  and,  with  great 
bunches  of  oakum,  fine  and  dry  as  tinder, 
bad  leaped  into  the  steerage.  Hera, 
while  Paul  made  a  blaze,  Israel  ran  to 
colledt  the  tar-pots,  which  being  presently 
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ponred  on  the  bnmiiig  matches,  oaknm 
and  wood,  soon  increased  the  flame. 

'^  It  is  not  a  sm'e  thins  yet,*'  said  Pallia 
"  we  must  have  a  barrel  of  tar.^ 

They  searched  about  until  they  found 
one :  knocked  oat  the  head  and  bottom, 
and  stood  it  like  a  martyr  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  They  then  retreated  up 
the  forward  hatchway,  while  volnmes  or 
smoke  were  belched  from  the  after  one. 
Not  till  this  moment  did  Panl  hear  the 
cries  of  his  men,  warning  him  that  the 
inhabitants  were  not  only  actoally  aslir, 
bnt  crowds  were  on  their  way  to  the 
pier. 

As  he  sprang  ont  of  the  smoke  towards 
the  rail  of  the  collier,  he  saw  the  snn 
risen,  with  thousands  of  the  people.  In- 
dividuals hurried  dose  to  the  burning 
vessel:  Leaping  to  the  ground,  Paul, 
bidding  his  men  stand  fast,  ran  to  their 
front,  and,  advancing  about  thirty  feet, 
preeented  his  own  pistol  at  now  tumul- 
tuous Whitehaven. 

Those  who  had  rushed  to  extinguish 
what  they  had  deemed  but  an  accidental 
Are,  were  now  paralyzed  into  idiotic  inac- 
tion at  the  defiance  of  the  incendiary; 
thinking  him  some  sudden  pirate  or 
fiend  dropped  down  from  the  moon. 

While  Paul  thus  stood  guarding  the  in- 
cipient conflagration,  Israel,  without  a 
weapon,  dash^  crazily  towards  the  mob 
on  toe  flhore. 

^  Oome  back,  come  back,'*  cried  Paul. 

^  Kot  till  I  start  these  sheep,  as  their 
own  wolves  many  a  time  started  me  I " 

As  he  rushed  bare-headed,  like  a  mad- 
man, towards  the  crowd,  the  panic 
spread.  They  fled  from  unarmed  Israel, 
fdrUier  than  they  had  from  the  pistol  of 
Paul.  ^ 

The  flames  now  catching  the  rigging 
and  spiralling  around  the  masts,  the 
whole  ship  burned  at  one  end  of  the  har- 
bor, while  the  sun,  an  hour  high,  burned 
at  the  other.  Alarm  and  amazement, 
not  sleep,  now  ruled  the  world.  '  It  was 
Hme  to  retreat 

They  re-embarked  without  opporition, 
first  releasing  a  few  prisonere,  as  the 
boats  could  not  carry  them. 

Just  as  Israel  was  leaping  into  the 


boat,  he  saw  the  man  at  whose  house  he 
had  procured  the  fire,  staring  Uke  a  sim- 
pleton at  him. 

"  That  was  good  seed  you  gave  me," 
sdd  Israel,  ^'  see  what  a  yield ;"  pointing 
to  the  flames.  He  then  dropped  into  the 
boat<,  leaving  only  Paul  on  the  pier. 

The  men  cried  to  their  commander, 
colouring  him  not  to  linger. 

But  Paul  remained  for  several  mo- 
ments, confronting  in  silence  the  clamors 
of  the  mob  beyond,  and  waving  his  soli- 
tary hand,  like  a  disdainftil  tomahawk, 
towards  the  surrounding  eminences,  also 
covered  with  the  affrighted  inhabitants. 

When  the  assailants  had  rowed  pretty 
well  ofl^  the  English  rushed  in  great  num- 
bers to  their  forts,  but  only  to  find  their 
cannon  no  better  than  so  much  iron  in 
the  ore.  At  length,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  fire,  having  either  brought  down 
some  ship's  guns,  or  else  mounted  the 
rusty  old  dogs  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  fort 

In  their  eagerness  they  fired  with  no 
discretion.  The  shot  fell  short ;  they  did 
not  the  slightest  daraase. 

Paul's  men  laughed  aloud,  and  fired 
their  pistols  in  the  air. 

Not  a  splinter  was  made,  not  a  drop 
of  blood  spilled  throughout  the  affair. 
The  intentional  harmlessness  of  the  re- 
sult, as  to  human  life,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  deed.  It 
formed,  doubtless,  one  feature  of  the 
compassionate  contempt  of  Paul  towards 
the  town,  that  he  took  such  paternal  care 
of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  landed  a 
few  hours  earlier,  not  a  ship  nor  a 
house  could  have  escaped.  But  it  was 
the  lesson,  not  the  Iossl  that  told.  As  it 
was,  enough  damage  nad  been  done  to 
demonstrate — as  Paul  had  declared  to  the 
wise  man  in  Paris — that  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  wanton  fires  and  assaults 
on  the  American  coasts,  could  be  easily 
brought  home  to  the  enemy's  doors. 
Though,  indeed,  if  the  retaliators  were 
headed  by  Paul  Jones,  the  satisfaction 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  insult,  being 
abated  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  chival- 
rous, however  unprindpled  a  foe. 
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STEDINGK  remained  at  the  Frenoh 
Oonrt  seven  years  after  his  return  from 
'America;  seven  years  of  almost  nointer- 
rupted  lozury  and  charm,  whose  inflnenoe 
npon  most  men  would  have  been  effemi- 
nating. Moreover,  he  became  as  much  a 
Frenchman  as  a  Swede ;  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  an  nnconqnerable  longing 
for  France,  slthongh  never  tainting  his 
loyalty,  stood  sometimes  in  the  way  of  a 
graceful,  ready  decision  i  a  accepting  Swe- 
dish honors  and  trusts,  which  the  partial- 
ity of  his  sovereign  heaped  upon  him. 
Gustavus  well  understood  Stedingk's  ca- 
pacities. They  were  indeed  of  a  high  and 
brilliant  order;  but  there  had  been  a 
music  in  the  parting  words  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  remained  long  ringing 
in  his  ear,  and  he  rose  among  the  most 
prominent  Swedes  of  the  time,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself.  Had  he  not  possessed 
a  nicer  sense  of  honor  and  of  loyal  duty 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had 
the  Bourbons  prospered  in  their  legiti- 
macy, we  should  have  traced  his  career  in 
a  direction  different  from  that  in  which 
we  are  now  to  follow  him.  Yielding  at 
last  to  the  wishes  and  to  the  counsel  of 
Gustavus,  he  tore  himself  from  the  petit 
Boupers  of  the  queen,  and  from  all  those 
blandishments  of  her  court,  which,  from 
his  letters,  must,  indeed,  have  been  seduc- 
tive. "Remember,  Monsieur  de  Ste- 
dingk,^' said  Marie  Antoinette,  bidding 
him  farewell, — "remember  to  depend 
npon  me,  and  that  no  misfortune  shall 
befall  you  I" — Poor  queen!  Six  years 
after  nttering  thb  omnipotent  assurance, 
she  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  through 
every  vilest  degradation. 

Stedingk  left  France  in  1787;  and  did 
not  again  revisit  the  scenes  he  loved  so 
well,  until,  in  command  of  tiie  Swedish 
army  and  ambassador  of  the  Swedi^ 
king,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  sign  the  gene- 


ral peace  of  1814.  Meantime,  however, 
his  fortunes  were  to  lead  through  scenes 
equally  momentons;  he  was  to  achieve 
victories,  and  sign  treaties,  whidi  have 
made  marks  of  greater  meaning  in  Swedish 
annals,  although  less  conspicaons  upon 
the  page  of  Europe.  We  must  therefore 
return  to  1787,  and  to  Gustavus  the  Third, 
who  was  meditating  his  dishonorable 
aggressions  upon  an  unoffending,  unsus- 
pecting neighbor.  Stedingk  had  lelt  the 
king  almost  an  idol  of  his  countrymen. 
He  returned  to  find  him  detested.  War 
was  believed  necessary  to  stimulate  loyal- 
ty; and  Russia,  at  war  with  the  Pone, 
and  her  Polish  frontier  lined  with  troops 
(for  Kosciusko  was  yet  at  large)— Rua^ 
weak  for  the  moment,  was  to  be  the 
victim.  Without  oondesoendiog  to  or- 
dinary formalities,  Gustavus  secretly 
ordered  his  commanding-general  in  Fin- 
land to  cross  the  frontier.  The  order  was 
secret,  because  the  constitution  of  Sweden 
forbade  the  king  to  make  offensive  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The 
bad  faith  of  Gustavus  was  practised  there- 
fore no  less  against  Russia  than  ag&inst 
his  own  people,  and  the  immediate  con* 
'  sequence  was  revolt  in  his  army,  and 
entire  defection  in  the  House  of  loobies. 
Thirty  of  the  latter  were  arrested,  and 
the  submission  of  the  remainder  was  only 
restored  by  a  powerful  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  burghers  and  peasants. 
A  story  was  current  that  the  king  had 
stooped  to  a  trick  to  deceive  his  subjects; 
— ^that  in  order  to  persuade  them  that 
the  war  was  a  defensive  war,  he  caused 
a  troop  of  his  own  cavalry  to  dress  them- 
selves in  Oossack  costumes  (supplied  from 
his  own  fatal  opera  house)  and  to  make 
a  false  attack  upon  his  advanced  guard. 
The  story  is  questionable,  but  it  served 
the  turn  of  the  conspirators,  and  chimes 
in  singularly  with  the  theatrical  destiny 
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of  the  king.  Whatever  may  he  the  trath 
of  the  anecdote,  it  is  heyond  qaeetion 
that  a  stratagem  of  some  sort  was  re- 
sorted to.* 

Stedingk  rode  at  the  head  of  his  dra- 
ffoons,  second  in  command  of  the  northern 
division.  His  snpenor  officer,  Hastfer, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  Btedingk  saved  the 
campaign  from  ruin.  Gostavns  found 
himself  heset  with  enemies  from  every 
quarter,  and  gratefdi  for  the  trifling  sncoess 
achieved  hy  his  favorite,  we  find  him  at 
Tarious  ^tnee  writing  ejacnlations  like 
these: — **A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
officers  and  their  bravery.  For  yourself; 
my  dear  Stedingk,  I  embrace  yon  with 
all  my  heart.  Yon  well  know  my  friend- 
flhip  for  yon,  and  yoor  glorious  day  at 
Porosalmi  redoubles  it.  It  is  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  that  I  name  yon  Gktind 
Cross  of  file  Sword; — ^yon  are  the  first 
of  my  soldiers  to  receive  it.  I  add  a 
pension  warrant  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
but  I  pray  yon  keep  this  a  secret.  I 
wonld  give  vou  more,  "mail  Is  Beamait 
estpanvre.  although  he  has  a  good  heart.*' 

A  little  later  again : — ^  Mi\{or  Enchjelm 
arrived  yesterday,  my  dear  Stedingk, 
bringing  your  glorious  news;  news  no 
longer  of  unlucky  Stedingk,  but  of  Ste- 
dingk the  victorious,  enriohii^c  my  arsenal 
with  trophies.  To  make  yoa  Mijor-Gene- 
ral  after  such  exploits  is  less  to  recompense 
yon  than  to  give  you  means  to  reap  new 
glory.  We  have  sung  Te  Deum  for  your 
victory,  and  all  Sweden  will  sing  it.  Bnt 
you  are  much  too  good  and  gallant,  to  give 
your  prisoners  their  baggage.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  Bossians  themselves  be- 
have. They  bum  down  my  people^s 
houses;  they  fire  upoa  my  flags  of  tmoe; 
they  wantonly  lay  waste  our  fields,  and 
their  empress  refoses  to  call  me  kin^. 
*  *  ^  It  is  time  then  to  lay  aside  this 
knightly  gaUantry.  But,  after  all,  I  should 
probably  have  done  the  like.  If  the 
Russians  do  not  deserve  it,  it  is  none  the 
less  becoming  in  as.*' 

Agun,  and  yet  later: — "  You  ask  par- 


don for  attacking  the  enemy  with  inferior 
forces; — yon  know  well,  my  dear  Ste- 
dingk, that  your  actions  render  such 
apology  extremely  superfluons." 

These  were  the  current  rewards  of  in- 
defiitigable  and  arduous  exertioo,  as  well 
as  of  consummate  gallantry  and  skill ;  bnt 
the  w^  was  so  fiiithless,  and  its  results  so 
Httle  corresponding  with  its  promise,  that 
Gnstavus  wrote,  as  it  were,  in  a  penury 
of  glory.  His  nobles  revolted.  Whole 
regiments  went  over  to  Oatherine.  The 
Danes  invaded  his  southern  shores;  and 
a  campaign,  which  no  one  doubted  was 
to  result  in  the  fall  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  conquest  of  Livonia,  was  weU- 
nigh  confined  to  a  few  gallant,  bctt  profit- 
less exploits  of  Stedingk. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  following 
year,  Gustavns  rallied;  and,  after  three 
years  of  mortification,  the  contest  was 
ended  by  a  victory  whose  trophies  were 
then  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  Swedish  fieet  had  been  driven  from 
the  gulf  of  Viborg,  and  the  king,  goaded 
to  desperation,  ordered  his  admiral  (the 
brother  of  our  Stedingk),  to  turn  and  face 
the  pursuers.  He  declared  his  resolntion 
to  retreat  no  further.  At  Swensksnnd 
he  exclaimed,  ^^Tou  shall  give  me  a 
monnment  of  victory  or  a  tomb."  The 
fiunons  battle  immediately  fbllowed.  The 
Russians  were  much  superior  in  force, 
but  the  trophies  of  the  victorious  Swedes 
were  no  lees  than  fifty-three  vessels  of 
war,  fourteen  hundred  guns,  three  hun- 
dred officers,  and  six  thousand  men,  pri- 
soners of  war.t  The  best  resnlt  of  tbe 
victory,  however,  was  peace.  Gnstavus, 
on  leaving  Stockholm,  had  publicly 
threatened  to  destroy  every  monument 
in  Russia  save  one;  he  would  spare,  he 
said,  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  only 
to  engrave  his  own  name  upon  the  pedes- 
tal. He  returned,  grateful  that  a  lucky 
act  of  desperation  enabled  him  again  to 
look  his  people  in  the  face. 

The  Empress  Oatherine,  whom  Stedingk 
was  presently  to  know  so  well,  confessed 


*  l^ornBtleniA,  Tom.  1,  p.  101. 
t  Letter  to  Stedingk  from  the  king  (Jalj,  14, 1790)  :— 

**  It  ii  a  rude  leiioa  for  the  vaporing  Prince  of  Nauaa;  and  that  I  may  not  fall  into  the  same  flwlt,  I 
•hall  leave  Monsieur  de  Charpentier  to  tell  70a  what  he  haa  seen :  8U0  officer  and  0000  men  prisoners  of  war, 
more  than  bO  vessels,  and  1400  guns.    There  you  have  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  July." 

The  writer  ha*  lately  seen  an  account  of  the  Swedish  navy  at  this  period ;  in  whkh  it  appears  that  Chutft- 
Tofl  tbe  Third  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  no  less  than 

8  ships  of  the  line        74  guns  each       592  guns. 
IT    do.  do.         64      do.  1068    do. 

14  frigates        do.         U      do.  610    do. 

8  corvettes      do.         18      do.  144    do. 

7    do.  do.         IS       do.  84    do. 

Total  64  vessels,  mounting  in  all  2524  guns. 

In  1854,  the  Shwediah  naval  force  is  published  at  28  ships,  mounting  1180  guns ;  and  241  gun-boats,  monntlnff 
00  an  average  two  heavy  guna  each. 
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to  fahn  that  she  had  despaired  of  saving 
her  capitaif^^^bat"  added  she,  with  that 
Bofl^an  indoinitable  spirit  which  was  so 
loftily  displayed  in  1812,  and  which 
perhaps  is  not  extinct,  ^^bot",  she  said, 
^^  after  retreating  from  St.  Petersburg,  I 
should  have  fongbt  you  at  Novogorod ; 
then  at  Moscow;  next  at  Easan;  and 
again  at  Astrakan.  Do  you  think  your 
master  would  have  followed  me?" 

An  eyewitness  of  the  alarm  in  the 
Russian  capital  has  left  us  an  account  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  so  graphic  that  no 
apology  may  be  needed  for  extracting 
one  of  his  charming  pages.* 

^^  Every  moment  we  expected  to  see 
the  Swedes.  We  heard  that  Gustavus 
had  absolutely  invited  the  ladies  of  Stock- 
holm to  a  ball  at  Peterhofi^  naming  the 
very  evening;  and  to  a  grand  Te  Deum 
which  he  meant  should  be  sung  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  whole 
capital  was  in  dismay.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  makeshifts  for  soldiers.  Coach*- 
men,  footmen,  workmen,  young  and  old. 
I  have  still  a  caricature  of  the  day,  clever- 
ly representing  some  of  these  tall,  gro^ 
tesqoe  downs,  marching  and  counter- 
marching; drilled  by  children  from  the 
military  school,  who,  standing  on  chairs 
and  benches,  reach  up  to  set  aright  the 
necks,  heads,  and  muskets  of  their  giant 
recruits. 

^^  On  all  sides  we  heard  that  the  palace 
also  had  caught  the  general  terror;  that 
they  were  packing  up  everything,  money, 
jewels,  furniture  ana  papers ;  that  a  great 
many  post  horses  were  ordered,  and  that 
the  empress,  astonished  and  defenceless, 
was  to  disappear  that  very  night,^-flying 
to  Moscow. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
something  to  write  to  my  government, 
for  I  have  no  love  for  false  news,  I  went 
to  the  palace,  hoping  that  my  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  some  lucky  accident,  would  serve 
my  purpose;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  empress  saw  me,  and  called  me  to 
her.  ^^  Diplomacy,"  she  said,  ^^must  be 
making  all  sorts  of  guesses  just  now. 
Does  it  believe  the  town  stories?" 

^^  I  made  rather  an  audacious  reply,  for 
I  was  anxious  to  discover  the  truth  in 
her  looks,  at  least.  ^^  There  is  one  story 
Madam,"  siud  I,  ^^  which  is  very  curious, 
but  which  is  gaining  credit  fastj  they 
say  your  majesty  means  to  go  to-night  to 
Moscow." 

'^And  you  believe  it,  Monsieur  le 
Comte  ?"  she  asked  with  imperturbable 
composure. 


^^  Madam,"  replied  I,  *^  Ae  story  aaenia 
to  have  some  foundation ;  and  but  for  the 
character  of  your  mi^esty,  I  should  have 
believed  it." 

^^  And  you  do  well,  ear,"  said  Catherine. 
"Listen  to  me.  The  story  is  founded 
upon  my  having  ordered  five  hundred 
post-hones  at  evMy  station.  I  have  done 
this  to  bring  some  regiments  that  I  wkh 
to  have  here.  I  remain ;  be  sure  of  that^ 
I  know  that  your  ooUei^ea  are  pQzded 
what  they  shall  write  home.  I  wish  to 
spare  you  any  trouble.  Write  to  your 
government  that  i£  I  leave  my  eapital» 
it  %vill  be  to  mardi  against  the  Ku^  c^ 
Sweden. 

"I  believed  her  at  the  time.  There 
was  a  fierce  assuranoe  in  her  look  which 
convinced  me.  But  I  know  sinoe,  from 
people  who  saw  her  all  that  day,  that 
she  had  been  irresolute ;  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  fear  of  falfing  into 
Gustavus's  liands  got  the  better  U  her 
courage,  and  that  she  gave  ordero  to  pre- 
pare for  flight." 

The  two  Stedingks  had  been  the 
Swedish  heroes  of  the  war.  Their  kiog 
was  now  to  exhibit  his  gratitmde,  and 
accordingly,  we  suddenly  find  the  elder 
of  the  brothers,  our  gallant  soldier,  as- 
tonished and  haH'-disaoayedy  by  the 
following  letter. 

•«  Qmmp  9A  Ttnl»r  Aa^  18, 1  iSO. 
"Monsieur  de  Bury  has  brought  me 
your  letter,  my  dear  Stedin^^ — but  I  haie 
a  different  proposition  to  mako  to  you. 
Will  you  have  the  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg? It  will  be  highly  agreeable  in 
the  new  order  of  things  which  mvst  exist 
between  the  two  courts ;  and  as  you  have 
an  excellent  temper,  and  are  skilled  in 
the  manners  of  a  great  court,  and  e^>e- 
dally,  as  you  have  had  the  honor  to  beat 
the  Russians,  you  will  be  popolar,  and 
you  will  be  at  once  also  of  high  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  tiraoy  I  shall 
have  sincere  pleasure  in  oontribiiting  to 
repair  what  you  lose  by  the  suppression 
of  your  French  pensions.  Moreorer,  I 
shall  see  you  often.  But  you  must  say 
nothing  of  this  to  any  one.  Keep  secret, 
and  let  me  have  your  answer  at  onoe.** 

The  proposition  was  completely  unex- 
pected; and  the  reply,  compared  to  the 
graceful  skill  usually  displayed  in  Ste- 
dingk*s  odrrespondenoe,  was  embarrassed 
and  awkward.  Ever  hoping  for  France, 
he  quite  implored  the  king  to  reliere  him 
from  a  ta^  for  which  he  felt  no  qualifi- 
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mtiDnSi  and  wUdh  was  in  fact  repugnant 
to  Mm.  Qnstaviia  uudated,  and  the  re* 
laotant  soldier  was  persaaded  into  the 
career  which  led  him  ultimately  to  the 
•very  highest  dignities  a  Swedish  sabjeet 
can  Attain.  Stedingk  was  singularlv  un- 
aware of  hia  own  capacities,  and  almost 
trembling  at  &e  threshold,  declared  to 
the  Jciog  that  a  battle  required  bat  half 
the  araouot  of  courage. 

Biddiog  his  army  farewell  early  in 
fieptember  1790,  and,  accompanied  bv 
two  secretaries  and  a  troop  of  Swedish 
Attendants,  ha  travelled  from  his  head- 
quarters direct  to  8u  Petersburg  by 
land.  The  journey  was  marked  by  the 
moet  signal  and  courteous  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  hia  late  enemies,  the  command- 
juits  of  the  diffarent  Bussian  stations 
through  which  he  passed;  and  his  re- 
ception by  the  empress  gave  immediate 
promisaof  the  influence  he  was  soon  after 
to  obtaift  over  this  extraordinary  woman* 
One  of  his  meat  distinguished  living 
countrymen,  the  one  who  is  perhaps  best 
acqusiuted  with  Swedish  diplomatic  his- 
tory, assured  the  writer  that  for  a  long 
time  his  control  of  her  judgment  and  ca- 
prices was  sometbingqnite  extraordinary. 

This  official  correspondence,  aocordiuff 
to  Swedish  custom,  was  often  addressed 
directly  to  the  king.  His  narratives, 
£ftmiliarfy  written  for  the  amusement  of 
am  aoeempli^hed  mind  like  that  of  Gnsta- 
▼ns,  UB  extremely  agreeable,  and  if  it 
were  passible  to  impart  their  full  spirit 
to  an  English  version,  I  should  run  no 
risk  of  making  too  large  selections. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
'£rst  letter,  announcing  his  arrival,  and 
describli^g  his  reception,  together  with 
the  fkes  and  rejoicings  consequent  upon 
the  pesoa. 

«*  St.  Peter  Aorg,  September  SS,  17WL 

«         «  »  *  «  * 

''I  had  nearly  reached  the  hotel, 
ivhen  n^  carriage  was  stopped  by  an 
equipage,  in  whi<m  I  presently  recognized 
the  PriBoe  of  Nassau.  He  profe^ed  en- 
chantment at  sedng  me;  offered  a  thou- 
sand aervieea ;  and  said  he  would  call  as 
soon  as  be  could  return  from  the  empress, 
^  whom  be  was  at  that  moment  going. 
fie  came  in  an  hour,  and  entreated  me  to 
dine  with  him  next  day,  to  see  the  prin- 
cess, who  was  in  the  country,  and  about 
to  set  off  for  Switzerknd.  I  told  him 
roundly  that  it  was  quite  impossible; 
that  not  only  as  an  ambassador,  but  as  a 
simple  Swede,  I  had  been  shocked  by 
the  manner  In  which  he  had  written  to 


your  m%}esty.  He  replied,  with  charac- 
teristic nobleness  and  firankness,  that  his 
love  and  respect  for  your  mi^esty  would 
never  have  allowed  his  serving  against 
Sweden,  but  that  he  had  become  a  Bus- 
sian sailor  before  the  war,  and  what  al- 
ternative, therefore,  had  he? — ^tbat,  as 
for  his  letter,  it  was  ordered  and  dictated 
by  the  empress.  I  said  it  was  an  order 
fit  to  be  diwheyed.  But  this  is  a  word 
unknown  in  Bussia;  and,  indeed, 
from  eonfidentia]  particulars  and  assur- 
ances which  he  gave  me,  and  in  which 
I  could  but  confide,  he  had  no  choice  but 
ebedience  during  the  perfect  rage  the 
empress  was  in  at  the  time.  They  say 
she  wrote  a  force  against  your  migesty, 
which  was  played  at  the  theatres,  u 
poesiblei  I  will  send  a  copy.'' 

In  justice  to  Gustavus,  let  us  pause 
here  to  read  an  anecdote  which,  per* 
haps,  fortified  Stedingk  in  writing  so 
frsknkly.  A  short  time  before  the  ban- 
ning of  the  war,  a  Swedish,  and  rather 
unsparing  satire  against  the  king,  had 
been  pumished  in  Stockholm.  The  au- 
thor was  detected  and  summoned  to  the 
palace.  The  poor  man  naturally  16oked 
for  condign  punishment.  "  I  see,"  said 
Gustavus,  after  some  little  questioning,— 
*^  I  see  you  Have  much  talent  and  much 
wit ;  but,  poor  fellow,  I  fear  you  have 
not  much  bread.  I  am  desirous  that  yon 
shall  not  be  so  hungry  again,  and  I 
therefore  appoint  you  inspector  of  my 
library.''  Similar  traits  are  often  discov- 
ered in  his  story,  and  Stedingk's  allusion 
to  the  comedy,  written  by  Oatherine, 
might  be  accepted  as  a  compliment. 
The  imperial  wit,  however,  unsbarpened 
by  hunger,  was  passing  dull.  Gustavus 
was  represented  in  travestpr — a  north- 
ern Quixote,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wicked  fairy.  The  poor  king  is  ambi- 
tious to  wear  the  armor  of  a  famous 
giant.  Accordingly  he  repairs  to  the 
giant's  castle  and  steals  the  coveted  tro- 
phies. He  puts  on  the  helmet,  which 
reaches  below  his  shoulders,  and  the  lack- 
boots  mount  above  his  waist.  Thus 
armed,  he  attacks  a  dismantled  and  de- 
serted redoubt,  from  which,  however, 
there  suddenly  emerges  a  limping,  super- 
annuated soldier, who  brandishes  a  crutch, 
and  tiie  Swedish  paladin  takes  to  flight. 
The  piece,  of  course,  obtained  for  the 
empress  the  applause  of  the  andienoe, 
but  the  compliments  were  awkward. 

Gustavus's  quarrel  with  the  Prince  of 
of  Nassau  was  a  newspaner  war,  with 
inken  broadsides,  delivered  regularly  as 
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the  diatribes  to-day,  between  the  *^  Jonr- 
nal  de  8t  Petersburg,"  and  the  ^^ London 
T!me8."  The  prince  was  a  foreign  ad- 
miral, employed  by  Oatherine,  in  oom- 
mand  of  the  Kusssian  fleet.  The  second 
in  command,  and  probably  the  leading 
spirit,  was  onr  own  revolutionary  Paiu 
Jones,  whom  the  Jealousy  of  courtiers, 
however,  soon  disgusted  with  the  ser- 
vice. Early  in  life,  Gostavus  and  the 
prince  had  met  at  Spa^  and  the  former 
had  been  struck  with  tne  gallantry  and 
spurit  of  his  new  aoquaintance.  Nas- 
sau subsequently  took  service  with  the 
Empress  cSfttherine,  and  when  the  Swe- 
dish war  broke  out,  Gustavus,  remem- 
bering his  German  friend,  wrote  him  in 
the  following  characteristic  language: 
^^  I  had  been  led  to  hope,"  he  said,  ^^frorn 
the  remembrance  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  to 
receive  the  offer  of  your  sword;  but 
since,  to  my  great  regret,  you  are  going 
to  fight  against  me,  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  prospect  of  one  conquest  at  least, — 
the  esteem  of  my  adversary."  Brave 
words ;  but  unkind  fortune  soon  changed 
the  royal  temper.  The  Prince  of  lias- 
sau  won  a  victory,  and  Gustavus  could 
little  brook  the  bulletin  of  the  victor. 
There  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of 
Hamburg,  a  Swedish  statement  of  the 
facts,  signed  by  the  defeated  king. 
Whereupon,  the  Russian  official  jonrnsSs 
put  forth  the  following  indignant  refuta- 
tion by  the  prince : 

•(  Tto  hli  MAjertj,  Ui«  King  or  Biredm  9- 

»  St,  Petenbuf ,  Septembtf  80, 1789. 
*'  SiBE, — 

''  Your  migesty  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  me  lately,  saying  that  you  addressed 
a  knight  who  everywhere  sought  glory 
and  honoi*.  I  shall  certidnlv  endeavor 
to  justify  your  miyesty's  opinion ;  but  in 
the  search  for  honor,  honesty  must  be 
above  suspicion;  there  must  be  open 
truth, — truth  which  may  be  sustained 
and  proved  before  the  world. 

^^  >yith  these  opinions  I  have  seen  with 
indignation  in  the  Hamburg  Gazette,  a 
pretended  narrative  of  the  combat  I  had 
the  honor  to  sustain  agun  your  majesty^s 
fleet.  This  narrative,  sire,  conflicts  with 
mine.  It  is  often  absolutely  false,  and  I 
am  surprised  to  find  tliat  some  one  has 
had  the  audacity  to  affix  a  name  so  re- 


spectable as  that  of  vonr  m^oAf  to  a 
document  so  filled  with  enors  and  Use- 
hood. 

^  I  hope  your  majesty  will  have  been  as 
angry  as  I,  and  that  yon  will  not  dediofr 
to  suppress  the  statement,  and  render 
homage  to  truth.  If^  oontrary  to  all  pro* 
babUity,  your  nudesty  be  the  anthor,  I 
shall  not  doubt  that  yon  have  been  cri- 
minally decdved  by  false  reports;  and 
that  your  msjesty^s  love  of  truth,  the  first 
virtue  of  kings,  will  impel  yon  to  dis- 
avow and  punish  the  officers  who  shall 
have  rendered  so  faithless  an  aeooont 

^^  I  append  to  this  letter  my  refntalioQ 
of  the  Hamburg  narrative.  My  honor  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vance. My  prisoners,  my  prises^  and  the 
fleet  which  I  command  are  my  testimoiiy. 
My  fleet,  far  from  being  crippled,  kept  the 
sea  wit^  every  ship  for  dgl^teen  daja 
after  the  action,  and  did  not  oome  Into 
port  until  after  the  gale  of  the  19th  instant. 
A  part  of  it,  sire,  is  still  at  sea,  and  ready 
for  other  battles;  but  it  cannot  find  te 
enemy. 

^^  Your  mijesty  is  too  honorable  a  king 
to  disapprove  the  warmth  with  which  I 
defend  my  honor.  The  motives  whioh 
which  dictate  my  letter,  make  it  my  du^ 
also  to  publish  it;  and  your  maj^esty^s 
answer,  I  trust,  will  enable  me  to  repeat 
pnbliclv,  the  assurance  of  prc^ound  ro- 
'spect  that  I  have  cherished  for  yonr  ma- 
jesty, and  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
sire,  to  be 

^Tour  mi^es^^s  &o.  hcJ* 

I  have  not  discovered  the  king*s  dis- 
avow^, and  judging  from  the  contempo- 
rary memoirs  of  Count  S%ur,  it  is  likely 
that  none  was  made.  Nassau  was  sorefy 
distressed  at  the  misunderstanding,  and 
thanks  to  his  subsequent  tremendous  de- 
feat by  Gustavus,  and  the  good  offices  of 
Stedingk,  made  his  peace  at  last  by  put- 
ting the  whole  blame  of  his  letter  upon 
the  angry  empress. 

After  this  long  parenthesis,  we  return 
to  Stedin^^s  first  dispatcli. 

**I  supped  in  the  evening  at  Count 
Astermann^s,  with  all  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  a  large  company.  Next  dsy 
was  the  great  day.  An  officer  of  the 
ceremonies  came  at  five  in  the  aflemoon, 
to  announce  my  audience.  1  went  ei^ 
^ccAi,*— with    equipage  and  liveries. 


^JEnJtoechi:—h  term  which,  although  at  the  present  day  gencrany  accepted  In  a  flgnratlre  Benae  aa  •«  #» 
aala,^  or  In  tall  official  dress,  had,  and  occaaionaDy  stUl  has,  In  dlplomatio  stote  oereuony.the  prcolse^id- 
flealioo  of  th«  words;  JlooeM  being  tall  plumes  decorating  horses*  heada.on  state  occaalona.  The  writer 
happens  to  know  that  within  a  few  years  past  they  were  used  by  a  Prench  ambassador  In  Borne,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  presentation,  as  special  ambassadorial  Insignia. 
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fine  as  poMiblo.  Not  hayiog  with  me 
proper  livery  braid,  I  osed  broad  gold  laoe, 
which,  with  the  Swedish  scarlet  dress, 
had  a  very  elegant  air.  I  met  a  Dumber 
of  generals  and  ooart  officers  la  the  great 
faaU,  who  were  extremely  civil ;  and  after 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  usher- 
ed to  the  empress,  in  the  great  throne 
room.  She  was  superbly  diessed  for  the 
Ate,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and  stood 
near  a  window  not  fkr  from  the  throne, 
with  M.  d^Ostermann  a  little  behind. 
My  heart  beat,  but  I  managed  to  push 
my  compliments  along.  Meanwhile  she 
was  exceedingly  gracious,  and  I  quite 
forgot  to  kiss  her  hand;  butMr.  Ostermann 
made  a  sign  to  me,  and  I  repaired  my 
error  with  the  more  empressement  She 
spoke  slowly,  and  with  little  pauses.  Her 
joy,  she  said,  was  no  less  than  your 
mijesty^s  that  a  war  was  over  which 
ahould  never  have  existed.  She  hoped 
that  friendship  and  harmony  would  meet 
with  no  more  interruption.  She  was 
glad  your  mi^ty*s  choice  had  fallen 
upon  me,  as  she  had  heard  muoli  good  of 
me,  and  she  hoped  I  might  be  pleased 
ftnd  happy  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then 
eame  questions  concerning  your  ma- 
jesty's health;  and  your  majesty's  re- 
turn to  Stockholm.  She  spoke  also  of 
France,  of  my  dd  regiment  of  Swedes, 
of  their  good  conduct  during  the  troubles, 
and  observed  that  my  late  campaigns  had 
left  their  traces  upon  me  (a  remark 
which  does  not  particularly  disturb 
me). 

^*  After  all  this  grand  business,  which 
cost  me  more  than  a  brush  witii  yoxur 
mi^festy^s  enemies,  I  was  conducted  by 
Prince  Gralitzin  across  the  inner  galleries 
to  tho  Hermitage.  My  cavaliers  were 
already  there,  and  were  presented  to  the 
empress,  who  stopped  to  say  a  few  more 
words.  I  was  plaoed  upon  a  bench  with 
the  other  ministerfs  ^nd  her  mi^ esty  seated 
herself  with  the  Princes  Alexander  and 
Oonstantine,  and  M.  de  Oobenzell,  the 
emperor's  ambassador,  who  is  one  of 
her  special  intimates.  It  is  a  fine  hall, 
and  they  gave  Tanored;  changing  the 
last  act  for  the  empress,  who  has  no 
fondness  for  the  killing.  Tancred  there- 
fore gets  well  and  marries  Araenaide. 
She  was  well  done  by  Mile.  Soulier, 
who  has  improved  since  I  saw  her  at 
Strasborg.  Ofrdne  was  but  the  shadow 
of  himself.  Tancred  was  prettv  well, — 
but  all  the  rest  bad.  The  play  is  usuaJIv 
on  Thursday,  but  was  postpKined,  they  tell 


me,  for  my  audience.    It  was  over  at  tea 
o'clock,  when  everybody  went  home. 

^^  Saturday  was  given  up  to  making 
Tisite — an  endless  business  here. 

"^  On  Sunday  was  the  grand  ^te.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  a  speech  to 
the  empress  in  Russian,  which  lasted 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  vice-ohancellM' 
replied,  and  then  followed  the  distribution 
of  favors.  Presents,  decorations,  and 
all  such  things  lay  on  a  table  covered 
with  muslin,  on  the  right  of  the  throne^ 
and  everything  was  a  grand  secret. 
For  an  hour,  it  rained  swords  with  dia- 
mond hilts,— diamond  stars,  deoorationy, 
crosses,  serf- warrants,  and  promotion. 
The  empress  gave  everything  with  her 
own  hands.  The  Prince  of  Nassau  was 
quite  dissatisfied  with  a  sword  heavy 
with  diamonds.  Count  Soltikoff  received 
the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  in  diamondsi^ 
a  sword  also  set  in  brilliants,  of  immense 
cost,  and  a  Lieut-Oolonelcy  in  tlie  horse 
guards.  Marshal  Romanzow  the  same 
appointment.  M.  Denisoff  six  hundred 
ser&.  M.  de  Miohelson  the  order  of  Saint 
Anne  in  Diamonds.  M.  d'  IglestrOm  was 
made  Qeneral-in-Ohief.with  a  magnificent 
sword,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  de  Markoff  got  nothing,  althoogh  he 
had  been  strutting  about  all  the  nioming 
rather  more  than  ever.  The  prodigality 
however,  was  immense,  and  would  have 
gone  on  all  day,  but  for  a  courier  from 
rotemkin,  who  wrote  that  if  it  went  on 
in  that  a^le,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  his  officers  when  they  returned. 
m  *  *  * 

e  e  e  « 

^The  grand  duke*  is  not  so  ngly  as 
he  was,  but  the  duchess  has  grown 
old.  The  young  princes  Alexander  and 
Oonstantine  are  handsome,  tall,  and 
strong  for  their  age,  espedaUy  the  first, 
who  is  extremely  graceful.  They  made 
their  compliments  for  your  majesty  very 
nicely.     *     ***♦♦»*♦ 

^^  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  se- 
ven o'clock,  in  the  gallery.  The  foreign 
ministers  were  there  to  kiss  hands,  we 
all  received  large  gold  medals,  worth  some 
thirty  ducats, — ^but  those  given  to  the 
higher  dignitaries  were  larger.  The  ball 
bc^n  wiUi  polonmses,  or  rather  prome-^ 
naaei  eneadencs^  and  then  minuets.  The 
Princess  Alexandra  danced  her  first  mi- 
nuet gracefully,  and  with  the  artlessness 
of  a  child.  The  empress  looked  on  for 
some  time,  and  then  retired  to  whist^ 
having  done  me  the  honor  to  call  me  to 


^  Afterward!  tho  Kmperor  Panl. 
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the  game^  together  with  the  Huogarian 
ambassador,  and  Goaut  Soltikoff.  She 
was  Id  a  very  good  bamor,  talked  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and  was  gay  and  graciona  all 
the  evening.  Tickets  were  distributed 
for  supper^  and  mine  was  for  the  empress* 
table.  They  told  me,  afterwards,  it  was 
the  number  next  after  the  imperial  fami- 
ly. The  story,  perhaps,  is  true,  because 
it  was  number  sixteen ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  quite  certain,  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  last  number  of  all  at  your  migea- 
ty^s  table.  There  were  three  tables,  with 
eighty  oovers  each ;  and  really,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  dressers  the  style  of  the  people, 
the  music  of  Oimaroso,  written  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  sumptuous  elegance  of 
the  tables,  made  it  a  brilliant  soir6e.  It 
was  all  over  before  midnight. 

^  The  &vorite  just  now  is  a  youth  with 
a  beautiful  face  and  dark  eyes,  rather 
delicate  looking,  not  tall,  much  like  a 
pretty  Frenchman,  in  the  style  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Pius^ur;  and  with  a  counter- 
feit look  of  1£.  de  Lambert,  of  the  life 
Guards,  whom  your  migesty  saw  at  Ver^ 
aailies.  For  the  rest  he  is  polite,  good- 
aatured,  and  amiable,  and  extremely  civil 
tome.       •       ♦       •        *       .* 

/^In  spite  of  all  the  fine  welcome 
offered  me,  I  foresee  that  when  it  comes 
to  business,  there  will  be  trouble.  The 
eoort  is  much  divided,  and  fiiotious ;  one 
party  incessantly  opposes  another.  They 
have  only  one  point  of  resembknce,  and 
that  is,  the  immense  opinion  they  have 
of  themselves.  And  so,  too,  with  the 
sovereign,  as  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after 
conversing  with  people  in  office.  The 
only  way  to  succeed  in  business  is  to  be 
weft  with  the  empress, — ^to  interest  hef 
aelf-love,  her  generosity,  and  her  personal 
feelings  generally.  She  is  charmed  to 
have  peace  with  us,  and  I  am  sure  she 
entertains  hopes  of  forming  a  still  closer 
alliance*  with  your  migesty. 

««Bepteiii)berS8d,lTM. 

^^In  conversation  with  M.  d^gles- 
atrOra,  after  some  detours  and  coropli- 
menta  upon  my  success  last  evening,  I 
learned  from  him  that  a  nephew  of 
Ck>unt  Soltikoff  had  returned  from  Stock- 
holm, with  the  news  that  Hesteskot  had 
been  executed,  and  that  the  other  crimi- 
nals would  suffer  the  same  fate.    He 


seemed  much  affected,  and  aaid  that 
the  empress,  whom  it  was  SoUikeffi 
purpose  to  embitter  against  yonr  majesty 
by  all  sorts  of  bad  news,  was  extremely 
dbtressed — that  she  always  hoped  your 
miljesty  would  pardon  the  oooapiraqy, 
and  thus  signalize  the  happy  peace.   I 
told  him  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
news, — ^notwithstanding  yoror  majesty^s 
repugnance  to  snob  measnraB,  Yonr  rdgn 
having  been  a  constant  proof  of  demeney 
and  pleasure  in  pardona.    The  interest 
of  the  State  exacted  this  sacrifioe— there 
must  be  an  example,  I  said.  He  answered 
that  the  empress  did  not  think  so ;  that 
she  was  satufied  to  shut  np  anoh  crimi- 
nals;  that    he,    M.  dl^estr&m,    had 
already,  during  his  administration,  sent 
three  Peter^the-TMrds{  to  Siberia;  and 
that  grander  conspirators  had  been  suf- 
fered to  live  as  well.   At  length,  he  road 
me  part  of  a  long  letter  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  empreas,  praying  me,  ix 
the  love  of  God,  to  keep  it  a  secret.    It 
wass  as  £Eur  as  I  underwood,  an  account 
of  her  affliction  at  the  news  Soltikoff  had 
brought, — her  lamentations  that,  while 
all  was  joy  at  St.  Fetoraburg,  StoiUoha 
was  the  scene  of  bloody  scaffolds.    She 
said  there  should  have  been  amneatiM 
instead,    that   real  joy  usually    opens 
hearts  to  pity  and  mercy,  that  your  mar 
jesty,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  really  glad 
to  have  peace,  and  that  it  vras  her  desire 
that  M.  dlglestrdm  should  bring  theae 
matters  to  the  attention  of  M.  de  Ste- 
dingk.  He  read  no  more,  but  added  that^ 
firom  the  reports  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
just  returned,  Sweden   was   evidently 
filled  with  malcontents.    'Proof,'  inter- 
rupted!, '  that  an  example  was  neces- 
sary ;  as  the  emnress  herself  while  ieach- 
iuff  the  world  lessons  of  humanity,  and 
auiorring  blood,  had  been  forced,  nevei^ 
theless,  to  put  Ivan  to  death,  upon  whom 
her  heart  would  rather  have    heaped 
benefits.'      The   converaatioii    droimed 
here." 

(This  was,  perhaps,  a  clever  diplomatie 
antithesis;  and  Stedingk's  feariess reply 
is  quite  admirable  in  defence  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  audacity,  however,  may  not  be 
at  once  apparent,  unless  the  reader  caQ 
to  mind  that  this  Ivan  was  the  lawfol 
emperor;  and  that  Catherine,  already 
suspected  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
had  been  accused  of  a  double  murder  and 


*  Seferrtog  probablj  to  the  robseqaent  and  unlacky  betirothal  of  her  grand-daughter  with  Gatania  the 
Voivth. 

t  ▲  Finland  noblemaa  who  had  cooipired  agalnift  GustaTna  during  the  war. 

X  P^ter4h6-  T^Urcft,— meaning  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Peter  the  Third,  the  hoiband  of  Catherine,  bad 
been  mardered,— bat  hl«  death  was  not  onirersallj  beUered.  Hence  ther«  were  fteqoent  Jack  Oadei 
daring  the  reign  of  the  empress. 
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QBarpfttioi),  in  the  desih  of  lyan.  He' 
WAS  a  grand  nephew  of  Peter  the  Great, 
a^  from  infitncy,  had  languished  a  long 
life  ia  priaon.  A  revolt  in  his  &vor, 
among  hia  Jailors,  was  made  the  pretext 
for  his  ftasaasination ;  but  the  oomplioity 
of  Catherine  is  rejected  by  respectable 
atithorities.  Stedingk  discreetly  called 
it  an  Execution.  Oonnt  S^r,  his  French 
coUeagae,  does  not  qualify  it  so  civilly, 
but  totally  eaoneratea  Oatherine,  never- 
theless.] 
Bat  to  continue  Btedingk^a  letter : 

-  "  The  conversation  was  presently  re- 
flvmed,  when  M.  de  IfflestrOm  confirmed 
the  news  (^  the  amval  of  Potemkin's 
oonrier ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  em* 
press  had  withheld  from  him  (M.  d'lgle- 
etrdm)  his  promised  4,000  serfe,  and 
60,000  silver  rubles.  The  Prince  of 
Nassan,  too,  had  lost  by  the  same  inter- 
ference, 3,000  serfs,  and  the  commission 
of  general-in-chief. 

"  There  is  a  rumor  to*day  that  Sn- 
warrow,  with  20,000  men,  has  been 
beaten  by  the  Turks,  and  that  he  was 
killed.  The  mishap  is  laid  at  the  door 
of  Potemkin,  who  has  no  love  for  Sn* 
warrow.  I  am  told,  aloo,  that  poor  M. 
de  Markoff  has  got  bis  thousand  serfs. 
But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  enormous 
volume,  although  I  have  not  siud  half 
that  I  have  to  say.  But  I  am  tired  out, 
and  I  dispatch  a  courier  because  vour 
maiesty  ought,  at  least,  to  know  of  my 
arrival.  ♦  »  e  »  e 
^^  I  am,  dsc,  &c., 

"  OuBT  v.  Stidinok.'* 

A  Rnsdau  ambassador  was  now  to  be 
named  for  Sweden,  and  the  selection  was 
a  matter  of  interest  to  all  parties.  The 
empress  fixed  upon  Baron  d^IglestrOm, 
whose  extravagant  notions  of  embassy, 
amusiDgly  sketched  in  Stedingk's  next 
letter,  would  astonish  the  present  econo- 
mical age. 

^  Baron  d'IglestrOm  has  several  times 
consulted  me  about  his  establishment. 
The  empress  offers  him  an  outfit  of 
20,000  silver  rubles^  and  a  salary  per 
month  of  4500,  without  including  an  im- 
mense ^>amelU,  According  to  his  own 
estimates,  he  must  have  60,000  outfit, 
and  I  think  he  will  get  it ;  it  is  true  that 
it  includes  what  has  rather  surprised  me, 
— I  mean  15,000  rubles  for  the  trinkets 
Of  this  fine  gentleman.  He  says  an  arobas- 
aador  ought  to  have,  at  the  very  least,  a 


diamond  ring,  diamond  watch-chain,  and 
diamond  snuff-box,  and  that  they  are  not 
dear  at  15,000.  I  am  not  convinced  by 
this  Muscovite  logic,  but  I  had  to  con- 
sent to  it.  He  will  have  two  parade 
coaches,  with  six  horses  each,  eight  but- 
lers, two  messengers,  two  chasseurs,  two 
heidnques  (footmen  in  Hungarian  dress^ 
two  hussars  to  follow  bis  carriage  (it  is 
the  custom  here),  a  quantity  of  footmen, 
four  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  secretary, 
and  three  derks,  four  to  six  aides-de- 
camp, and  four  couriers.  There  is  no 
bouse  big  enough  in  Stockhohn  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  witbont  wotmdiog  his 
self-love  and  the  current  Russian  notkma 
of  what  an  ambassador  should  k)ok  like, 
it  is  impossible  to  beat  him  down  to 
less."       ♦        »        ♦        •        ♦ 

Btedingk,  now  regularly  and  band- 
somelv  installed  in  his  embassy,  devoted 
himself  to  obtaining  infioence  and  po- 
sition desirable  for  many  nice  and  impor- 
tant objects  of  hia  mission.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning  the  good  giaoes  <^ 
the  empress.  In  additioii  to  remarkable 
amiability  of  dispoeitk>n,  and  the  polish 
of  a  long  residence  at  VenaiUea,  his  cha- 
racter was  rounded  by  a  German  lonJuh 
mi0j  highly  acceptable  to  Oatherine^ 
almost  lus  oonntrv  woman ;  fbr  both  were 
natives  of  northern  Oermany.  Both, 
also,  cordially  detested  the  revolation 
then  fast  nndermining  the  Bourbons.  In 
short,  the  favor  <^  the  empress  was  soon 
bestowed  upon  the  new  ambassador.  He 
became  a  member  of  her  intimate  ctrole, 
a  aodety  in  whidi  she  preaided  with  pro- 
verbial grace,  and  in  whose  fi&vored  re- 
unions the  restraint  of  ooort  ceremoDtal 
was  quite  proscribed. 

The  character  of  Catherine  H.,  tainted 
as  it  is,  should  be  judged,  nevertheless,  as 
under  the  weight  of  the  Russian  period. 
Her  foibles  and  her  crimes  were  moulded 
by  the  pressure  of  Rnsnan  necessities; 
but  overgrowing  these  at  length,  and, 
after  an  unprecedented  r^gn  of  progress 
and  reform,  she  reached  a  grandeur  in 
history  only  inferior,  if  indeed  it  be  in- 
ferior, to  that  of  her  great  predeoessor. 
Peter  declared  he  could  refimn  his  em« 
pire,  but  not  himself.  He  was  a  heari- 
leas  husband,  an  unnatural  fiither,  and  a 
mnrderer  of  8,000  of  his  subjects,  whose 
execution  he  personally  superintended. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  the  pioneer  of 
Russian  civilization.  Forty  years  after 
him,  and  fifty  years  after  his  threat  to 
hang  all  the  lawyers  in  his  empire  but 
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one,  Oatherine  summoned  a  Russian  con* 
gress,  consulted  the  deputies  ci&  every 
tribe  and  province,  and,  having  with  her 
own  hana  compiled  a  code  of  laws,' 
which  she  baaed  upon  the  maxims  oif 
Montesquieu,  submitted  her  work  to  the 
judgment  and  ratification  of  tiie  assem- 
my.  "Many  queens,"  said  Frederic  the 
Great,  "  have  won  immortal  fiime ;  Se- 
miramis  by  conquest ;  English  Elizabeth 
by  edacity;  Maria  Teresa  by  fortitude ; 
but  OatKerine  alone,  of  women,  deserves 
the  name  of  lawgiver." 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  nearly  half-way  through 
the  eighteenth,  barbarism  continued 
to  rest  upon  the  Russian  empire.  The 
earlier  czars,  emerging  from  the  Tar^ 
tar  yoke,  a  long  series  of  murderous 
Ivans  and  Fosdora  mounted  the  throne, 
eadi  over  a  deposed  predecessor.  At 
length  came  theKomanoff's,  the  first  of 
whom,  Michael,  of  Prussian  anoestiy,  was 
elected  and  proclaimed  in  1618.  He  was 
tiie  contemporary  and  the  vanquished 
rival  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  of  Sweden. 
His  grandson,  Peter  the  Great,  lighted 
the  first  taper  of  civilization,  and  died  in 
1725,  when  his  wife,  an  abandoned 
woman  from  the  lowest  class  of  life,  re- 
fiumed  the  early  imperial  crimes,  by  str- 
ing the  crown  of  the  lawful  heir.  The 
princes  of  Menzikofi^  sons  of  the  pastry 
cook  of  Peter  the  Great,  restored  the 
rightful  sovereign,  whose  early  death,  at 
15  years  of  age,  was  the  more  deplorable 
beo&nse  he  was  the  last  male  Romanoff. 
His  aunt,  the  Empress  Anne,  in  a  ten 
years*  reign  of  terror,  covered  Russia 
with  scaffolds,  and  peopled  Siberia  with 
esiles.  The  unhappy  Ivan,  cited  in  Ste- 
ding's  letter,  her  lawful  successor,  was 
snatched  from  his  cradle  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  and  hidden  in  a  dungeon.  The 
usurper  imported  to  her  succession  a  fo- 
reign nephew,  a  duke  of  Holstein,  Got* 
torn.  This  was  the  wretched  Peter  the 
Third,  whose  wife,  Sophia  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  the  daughter  of  a  petty  German 
prince,  W88  baptized  by  the  Russian 
priests  Oatherine.  She  was  also  the 
cousin  of  her  husband,  but  never  was 
marriage  more  ill-assorted.  The  czar,  in 
hopeless  desperation  at  his  inferiority, 
plotted  repudiation  and  death  for  his 
wife.  A  base  treachery  recoiled  upon 
himself,  and  his  indignant  nobles  cast 
him  into  prison,  where,  and  it  may  be 
unknown  to  Oatherine,  his  keepers,  im- 
patient with  a  slow  poison,  strangled 
him. 


^  Such  was  the  introduction  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  little  Anhalt  to  the  throne  of  all 
the  Russias, — vast  regions  which,  under 
her  auspices,  expanded  unceasingly.  It 
was  first,  during  her  reign,  that  Rnsaa 
took  positive  rwk  with  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  western  nations.  She 
introduced  order  and  law  into  a  vast 
chaos  of  barbarity.  Her  activity  founded 
academies,  factories,  public  biuiks,  and 
foundries.  In  her  capital  alone,  she  edu- 
cated 7,000  pauper  children,  and,  to  per- 
suade her  ignorant  millions,  submitted 
herself  first,  in  the  empire,  to  the  expe- 
riment of  vaccination.  She  made  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Europe  and  Ohioa. 
Her  navigators  explored  the  remote  Pa- 
cific, while  she  at  home,  corresponding 
with  Voltaire,  Fox,  and  d^Alembert,  pub^^ 
lished  her  own  manuscript  treatises  upon 
philosophy  and  law.  The  Jesuits,  driven 
from  every  other  region  in  Europe, 
found  refoge  only  with  the  Greek  high 
priestess.  Her  genius  was  wonderful; 
her  activity  and  ambition  without  limit. 
She  rose  at  six,  lighted  her  own  fire  in 
the  winter  morning,  and  forthwith  re- 
ceived her  ministers  for  work.  Tliese 
ministers  were  little  else  than  dorks,  to 
whom  she  dictated  dispatches  and  de- 
crees, her  own  bnun  being  sole  cooncil 
of  state. 

In  youth  she  had  been  beautiful,  and 
when  Stedingk  first  saw  her,  th^^e  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  her  eariy 
charms.  A  brilliant,  pnre  complexion, 
aquiline  nose,  comely  mouth,  and  blue 
eyes  deepened  under  dark  brows,  but 
softening  witii  a  smile  gentle  and  win- 
ning, are  all  gracefully  recorded  by  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  observant 
foreigners  at  her  court.  Her  drees,  at 
this  period,  when  the  outlines  of  her 
figure  began  to  betray  the  effects  of  time, 
was  an  ample  robe,  garnished  with  em- 
broidery and  jewels,  and  made  with 
wide  falling  sleeves,  after  the  ancient 
costume  of  Moscow.  Her  portrait,  the 
usual  gift  of  a  condescending  sovereign, 
was  one  of  Stedingk^s  early  tokens  of  her 
fiivor.  The  picture,  although  failing,  per- 
haps, in  Justice  to  a  proverbial  mijesty 
of  look,  recalls  forcibly  the  superb  fea- 
tures of  Siddons,  as  drawn  in  the  modem 
Tragic  Muse. 

Such  was  the  famous  empress  of  whom 
Stedingk  became  the  much-trusted  con- 
fidant. She  is  said  to  have  never  aban* 
doned  a  friend  or  an  undwtaking;  her 
constancy  being  unbounded  in  all  rela- 
tions of  life,  save  that  which  a  fiiithless 
and  unworthy  husband,  '*  like  the  base 
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Jadean,  liober  toan  all  his  tribe,"  tangbt 
her  to  fling  Taloeless  away. 

Oatheriae  and  GastaYOs,  late  mortal 
enemies,  were  now  loving  friends.  The 
new  relations  were  brought,  bj  the  adroit 
management  of  Stedingk,  to  a  pitch  of 
mutttal  enthusiasm,  wliich  fast  ripened 
into  a  coalition  against  France.     The 

Elan  was  drawn  out  in  full,  and  the  am* 
ition  of  Gustavus  r^oioed  in  the  pros- 
X>eot  of  leading  allied  Swedes  and  Rus- 
sians to  the  rescue  of  French  ^legiti- 
macy."' The  project  which  might  have 
led  to  great  events,  was  out  short  by  the 
murder  of  the  king.  In  the  midst  of 
an  activity,  in  strong  cohtrast  with  the 
negligence  of  his  first  campaign,  he  fell 
a  victim,  at  last,  to  thehostility  of  his  of- 
fended and  uncompromising  nobles.  He 
had  been  cautioned  earnestly  by  many 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  against  a  con- 
spiracy well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Baltic.  Even  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  mas- 
querade, he  received  a  letter  urging  him 
not  to  attend  it.  All  such  counsel,  how- 
ever, he  treated  with  disdain,  and  wrap* 
ping  himself  in  a  domino  with  silken  mask, 
lie  entered  the  theatre  at  midnight.  A 
dozen  masks  collecting  together,  and 
without  apparent  rudeness,  managed 
presently  to  surround  him,  and  the  re* 
port  of  a  pistol,  although  scarcely  louder 
than  the  buzz  of  conversation,  or  the 
dang  of  the  orchestra,  startled  and  ter- 
rified the  assemblv.  The  poor  king  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  de- 
voted Oount  Armfelt  Utter  confusion 
followed.  An  immense  crowd,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  dispersed  the  conspirators. 
The  pistol  was  found  upon  the  floor,  but 
the  hand  that  pointed  it  was  hidden 
among  the  innocent.  Gustavus  alone 
seemed  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind« 
^'  Let  the  doors  be  closed,"  he  exclaimed ; 
*^let  all  unmask,"  and  looking  aroun^ 
upon  every  face,  and  seeing  but  one  gene- 
ral expression  of  alarm  and  grief,  a  na- 
tural greatness  in  his  soul  rose  upper- 
most. ''God  grant,"  said  he,  ''God 
grant  he  may  escape  1 "  There  were  nine 
accomplices  present.  Eight  of  them 
left  the  theatre  with  the  awe-stricken 
crowd,  all  alike  examined,  but  passing 
out  without  suspicion.  A  single  guest 
still  lingered,  the  most  impresMd  appa- 
rently of  ail  who  had  been  present,  and 
At  length,  slowlv  and  sadly  approaching 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  saluted  cour- 
teously and  said,  "  As  for  me,  sir,  I  trust 
you  entertain  no  suspicion  of  me."  Tliis 
man  was  the 


He  also  passed  unsuspected;  and  in 
the  solj^de  there  was  now  no  evidence 
beyond  the  cardled  blood  upon  the  floor, 
the  pistol  already  found,  and  the  knife 
sharpened  like  a  dagger,  which  lay  be- 
neath a  pile  of  masks  and  artificial  flow- 
ers. The  pistol  sufficed.  An  armorer 
declared  to  whom  he  had  lately  sold  it. 
The  purchaser,  a  nobleman,  named  An- 
karstrdm,  lately  commanding  a  troop  of 
life-guards,  at  once  avowed  the  act  and 
the  cause.  He  had  been  tried  a  short 
time  before  for  some  misdemeanor,  and 
although  acauitted,  resolved  upon  re^ 
venge.  A  aesperate  man,  in  short,  he 
readily  listened  to  the  conspiracy,  and 
became  its  agent.  His  accomplices, 
names  among  the  highest  in  the  realm, 
were  disclosed  immediately,  but  most  of 
them  escaped,  while  AnkarstrOm  died  as 
cruel  a  death  as  human  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

Meanwliile,  Gustavus  was  slowly  dy- 
ing. His  last  hours  were  the  greatest  of 
his  life.  He  forgave  his  assassins.  He 
prayed  his  brother  to  watch  over  the 
tender  years  of  his  son ;  he  named  a  coun- 
cil of  state  for  the  regency ;  appointed 
Armfelt  governor  of  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  died  with  words 
of  faith  and  love  still  trembling  on  his 
lips. 

He  was  a  picturesque,  romantic  king ;  at 
one  time,  like  his  ancestor,  Gustaf-Vasa, 
haranguing  the  Dalesmen,  in  their  Mora 
valleys,  and  again,  marching  victoriously 
at  their  head  against  the  invading  Danes. 
The  tourist  throughout  Sweden  will  find 
a  traveller's  interest  constantly  recurring 
to  his  story.  His  beautiful  opera  house 
fronts  upon  the  great  square  of  Stock- 
holm, the  death  scene  of  its  founder,  and 
the  cradle  of  Jenny  land.  Royal  blood 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  stage,  as  last- 
ing as  the  poor  Italian's  in  &e  hall  of 
Holyrood.  Does  it  troop  fitly  with  the 
first  note  of  lind,  and  the  first  bound  of 
Taglioni?  These,  at  least,  are  its  fellows 
in  local  fame,  and  the  traveller  who  re- 
calls the  "actor"  sneer  of  Catherine, 
may  moralize  them  like  the  melancholy 
Jacques,  into  a  thousand  similes. 

Stedingk  had  hitherto  met  with  no 
misfortune  so  distressful.  His  manly 
heart  bitterly  deplored  the  fate  of 
his  benefactor.  He  had  no  friend 
whom  he  loved  so  well;  his  boyish 
playmate,  companion  of  youth,  and 
comrade  in  arms;  and  to  these  endear- 
ing recollections  there  was  added,  on  the 
part  of  Stedingk,  an  inherent  loyalty  of 
dispodtion,  which  signalized  Uie  ardor  of 
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his  personal  affections.  He  was  destined 
to  a  series  of  similar  trials.  «A  few 
months  later  his  friend,  Oonnt  Fersen, 
himself  soon  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
mob,  sent  him  first  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Marie  Antoinette.*  Fersen's 
deyotion  to  the  nnhappy  qneen  is  well 
known.  Evil  spirits  have  tried  to  bbicken 
her  memory  with  reproach  in  this,  and 
the  same  defamers  wonld  have  given 
their  own  color  to  the  emotion  pictured 
in  Fersen's  correspondenoe.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  found  reverently 
preserved  among  Stedingk^s  private  pa- 
I)ers,  there  is  a  depth  of  feeling  unmis- 
takably the  offering  of  an  honorable 
heart  I  trost  these  traits  may  still  be 
discovered  in  an  English  version. 


^tlOetob«r,lT9a. 

^^Mt  Dsab  Fbisnd, — 

"  The  certainty  of  your  fiuthfol  sym- 
pathy conld  alone  induce  me  to  write  to 
you  in  this  moment  of  grief;  and  the 
certainty  of  your  devotion  to  a  princess 
whose  fate  we  can  now  only  deplore, 
leads  me,  my  friend,  to  send  you  the 
news  of  her  death.  Let  us  weep  together. 
She  has  been  put  to  death  by  savage 
monsters.  Her  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution required  but  two  days.  I  have 
no  positive  details  vet,  but  her  great  soul, 
and  the  courage  she  has  shown  in  four 
years  of  wretchedness,  well  warrant  a 
heroism  for  the  last  hours  of  a  life  so 
beantifnl.  Your  heart  shares  my  grief, 
and  you  heart  only  can  conceive  it  It 
is  beyond  the  sense  of  words. 

^^AzelFbbskn.** 

Count  Axel  von  Fersen,  the  chief  of 
an  ancient  Swedish  family,  was  educated" 
principally  at  the  militwy  academy  of 
Turin.  He  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  a  captain  of  dragoon  guards; 
but  wearied  with  inactivity,  he  followed 
Stedinffk  to  Versailles,  and  became  his 
comrade  in  the  "Royal  Regiment  of 
Swedes."  He  was  nine  years  younger 
than  Stedingk  (having  been  born  in 
1755),  and  served  in  our  revolution 
later  than  he,  under  Rochambean,  re- 
ceiving from  Washington's  own  hands 
the  badge  of  the  Oincmnati.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  named  colonel 
of  his  old  regiment  A  remarkable  ele- 
gance of  person,  much  wealth,  and  tal- 
ents of  a  showy  order,  soon  obtained  for 


him  high  consideration  at  court,  and  he 
became  a  devoted,  fascinated  adherent 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  queen,  especially, 
distinguished  him,  and  in  the  memorable 
flight  to  Yarennes,  he  was  the  disguised 
coachman  of  the  unhappy  fugitives. 
They  were  overtaken  and  captured,  and 
Fersen  escaped  to  Prague,  where  he  was 
secretly  employed  by  Gustavns  the  Third, 
in  furdiering  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
project  for  re-instating  the  French  royal 
family.  The  plan  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
out  snort  by  the  murder  of  Gnstavus. 
The  guillotine  began  its  fearful  work  in 
Paris,  and  there  waa  no  French  exile 
wandering  about  the  world  more 
wretched  than  this  fiiithfnl  Swede.  He 
returned  at  last  to  his  native  country. 
Wealth,  rank,  royal  favor,  and  fine 
capacities,  elevated  him  to  high  trust  and 
dignity.  He  became  the  &vorite  of  the 
king.  His  sister  enjoyed,  in  aa  equal 
degree,  the  favor  of  the  queen,  and  both 
grew  haughtf  and  nnpopular.  Fersen 
was  made  Grand  Marshal  of  Sweden, 
and  a  host  of  enemies  plotted  his  rain. 
Opportunity  soon  served.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  crown  prince  gave  rise  to 
suspidon.  Poison  and  the  Fersens  were 
words  whispered  together  in  the  ears  of 
the  people.  Suspicion  and  resentment 
spread  like  a  dark  dond  over  the  city, 
and  the  sight  of  Fersen,  in  his  gilded 
coach  of  state,  marshalling  the  funeral 
pageant,  was  a  signal  for  the  storm  io 
burst  The  troops  looked  on  with  in- 
difference. They  lined  the  street,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  hand  was 
raised  in  defence  of  the  victim,  whom 
the  mob  slowly  and  deliberately  tortnred 
to  death.t  The  sister,  disguised  as  a 
Dalecarlian  peasant  girl,  was  hunted 
furiously  through  the  country,  and  after 
infinite  peril,  escaped  across  the  Baltic 

Stedingk,  still  at  St  Petersburg,  learn- 
ed the  news  of  his  friend's  death  in  a 
dispatch  fhym  the  Swedish  Foreign  Of- 
fice. His  offidal  acknowledgment  of 
this  dispatch  is  characteristic. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "That  which  is  most 
unhappy  in  this  atrocious  crime,  is  the 
dishonorable  mark  it  leaves  upon  the 
Swedish  name.  It  can  never  be  effaced 
unless  the  swiftest  severest  punisbmeDt 
prove  to  the  world  the  horror  with 
which  a  deed  like  this  inspires  the  na- 
tion. If  I  were  insensible  to  the  fkte  of 
a  Mend  whose  worth  and  honor  no  one 
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knew  so  well  as  I, — ^if  I  were  indifferent 
to  the  danger  which  must  threaten  the 
country  if  Uiis  crime  go  unpunished,  my 
horror  of  popular  cruelty  and  wrong 
would  be  none  the  less, — eepeoially  when 
Buch  a  wrong  is  allied  with  the  basest 
perfidy." 

The  event  is  enveloped  in  mystery, 
dark  as  any  legend  of  the  past  The 
actors  and  their  accomplices  are  gone, 
to  be  judged  where  no  human  witnesses 
need  be  summoned.  Fersen's  memory 
remains  among  men  as  of  a  guiltless  and 
heroic  victim,  but  his  name  has  gone 
from  among  the  generations.  Fa^y 
halls  which  the  last  of  his  Une  decorated 
with  princely  state,  are  tenanted  by 
strangers.  A  palace  and  its  terraces, 
eminently  adorning  the  Stockholm  Grand 
Canal,  like  the  Foscari  balconies  of  an- 
other Venice,  are  not,  like  these,  however, 
a  monument  tottering  to  decay,  but  the 
beantiful  abode  of  living  active  kindness ; 


and  he  who  tracing  legends  to  their  source, 
may  hope  to  find  an  ivy-bound  ruin  for 
the  monument  of  Fersen,  should  here 
rejoice  in  a  genUe  picture  of  family,  sup- 
passing  the  charm  of  moss*grown  towers. 
These  may  chime  with  the  mufiled  tmie 
of  a  dark  history,  but  it  is  well  when 
the  music  of  human  Hfe  may  be  tuned 
to  a  happier  key. 

Gostavus  the  Third  was  succeeded  by 
his  vouthful  son,  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  race,  "Gustavus  the  Fourth, 
Adolphus."  The  unde  of  the  young 
king  assumed  the  regency,  and  with  a 
policy  diametrically  opposed  to  the  late 
reign,  recognized  at  once,  the  Bepnblio 
of  Franee.  Sweden  was  thus  the  first 
kingdom  to  take  this  step.  Throughout 
all  these  changes  Stedingk  continued  at 
his  post  in  St.  Petersburg,  enjoying  en- 
tirely the  confidence  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  very  decided  partiality  of 
Catherine. 


•       PLURALITT    OP    WORLDS. 

I  KNOW  not  if  those  wondrous  orbs  of  light, 
Which  gaze  upon  us  like  immortal  eyes, 
And  with  their  sweet  looks  cheer  the  darkling  skies, 
What  time  the  shadowy  hours  lead  on  the  night, 
Their  courses  keep,  impenetrably  bright, 
For  worlds  and  beings  of  another  birth 
Than  we  and  ours,  or  only  shed  on  earth 
Infinite  loveliness  and  deep  delight ; 
Either  were  fit ;  but  though^  beyond  all  sight, 
Glorious  they  fill  immeasurable  space. 
Enough,  that  when  Hb  sought  earth's  ruined  race, 
His  heralds  they  along  th'  empyreal  height, 
And  they  his  glittering  pavement,  when  Hb  strode 
His  path  triumphant  home  through  heaven^s  resplendent  road. 


IDEM    LATINiS    RBDDITUM. 

FBOIO,  cert^,  quae  volvuntnr  sidera  ooelo, 
Atque  oculis  inde  imraortalibus  aspiciunt  noa, 
Sub  grato  quorum  lucet  moz  vespera  Tultn, 
Horae  quum  inciplnnt  velatae  ducere  nootem, 
Si  teneant  cnrsns  latos,  fnlgentia  semper, 
Orbibus  aequo  aliis,  necnon  aliisque  oreatls, 
Nos  ultra  et  nostra;  ant  soliim  terrae  super  orbem 
Laetitiara  aetheriam  diffundant  et  decus  alraum ; 
Aptnm  ntmmque;  etsi  sint,  non  flammantia  nobis, 
Sidera,  ooeli  gaudia,  pervadentia  vastum ; 
Sufiicit,  ut  Servatorem  ipsum  hominis  venientem 
Praedicebant  lumina  quaeque  per  aethera  oandent, 
Hli  eademque  pavimenturo  sunt  facts  comscans, 
Quum  victor  coelum  rediens  hinc  advenit  altum. 
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AMERICAN    WINES. 


^<  AMERICAN  WINES  I"  says  John 

Jjl  Bull,  setting  down  his  glass  of 
ontasted  port  iu  amazement.  ^^Ameri' 
can  Wines  I  If  Catawba  and  Isabel- 
la once  get  domiciled  in  the  Lon- 
don docks,  there  is  an  end,  sir,  to  charch 
and  state,  constitntion,  loyalty,  liberty 
of  the  subject, 'army  and  navy,  game 
laws,  magna  oharta,  pension  list,  courts 
of  chancery,  royal  prerogative,  and,  in 
fact,  sir,  to  everything  that  is  respectable. 
The  time  has  come,  sir,  when  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  Briton  to  set  his  face  against 
these  nt w-fangled  enterprises.  Catawba ! 
&ugh!  briug  me  some  smaU  beerl" 

There  are  many  persons,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  look  at  objects 
through  a  reversed  glass,  very  much  like 
our  respected  relative  on  the  other  side. 
They  remind  one  of  those  old  Austrian 
generals  who  said  of  Napoleon,  *^  This  fel- 
low does  not  fight  according  to  our  estab- 
lished system  of  tactics ;  he  is  an  innova- 
tor ;  look  at  his  troons !  instead  of  having 
their  hair  powderea  and  properly  put 
up  in  a  pigtail,  every  head  m  the  army 
of  France  is  cropped,  and  he  even  pre- 
sumes to  substitute  loose  trousers  for 
tight  breeches  and  spatterdashes;  per- 
fectly absurd,  to  pretend  to  carry  on  a 

campaign     without .   the     proper 

Hark  I  The  French  drums  again ;  let's 
be  off^  fly,  run,  never  mind  the  colors, 
in  time  this  young  man  will  find  out  his 
error ;  we  will  abandon  the  field  to  him 
for  the  present,  and,  by-and-by,  come 
back  and  retake  it  /" 

Let  us  look  through  the  green  speo- 
tacles  of  this  Monthly  of  ours,  and  see 
things  in  a  new  light,  at  least 

There  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  balance 
of  compensation  throughout  the  world. 
Art  has  exhausted  itself  in  the  Greek 
marble.  Not  so ;  painting  succeeds,  and 
tlie  '*  Virgin"  of  Raphael  finds  devotees 
more  numerous  than  the  '*  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  "  of  Phidias.  Cadmus  brings  the 
alphabet  from  Phoenicia;  Egypt  invents 
papyrus ;  the  jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies 
preventis  Enmenes  of  Pergamis  obtaining 
enough  of  this  article  for  his  library,  so 
he  substitutes  parchment;  paper  su* 
persedes  parchment;  Faust  leaves 
his  imprint  on  the  paper,  and  goes  off 
in  a  cloud  of  brimstone  to  the  other 
world ;  and  Morse,  guiding  an  element 
hitherto  the  most  intangible  and  imprac- 
ticable in  nature,  fiashes  inteUigenoe 
across  a  continent  in  a  second.    So,  too. 


the  master  Bhip-builder,  looking  at  the 
place  where  the  live  oak  forest  stands  no 
more,  says,  "We  must  bnild  ships  of 
iron.*'  So,  too,  we  substitute  coal  for 
wood,  gas  for  oil,  steam  for  saila.  For 
every  want  there  is  a  compensation. 

How  does  it  stand  with  wines? 

This  is  an  important  question.  The 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  are  intertwined  with 
civilization  and  refinement  in  every  age. 
"  The  thyrsus  guides  the  savage  and  nn- 
govemable  panthers;"  so  the  Greek 
loved  to  typify  its  power  over  barbaric 
nature.  To  Bacchus,  more  than  to  any 
other  god,  do  the  ancients  ascribe  the 
greatest  achievements;  ^^eepeciallj  was 
he  celebrated  for  his  advancement  of  mo- 
rals, legislation  and  commerce,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  the  rearing  of  bees." 
There  are  mysterious  truths  in  that  old 
heathen  mythology ;  truths  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  wise  in  these  blatant  tin- 
trumpet  days,  when  the  meet  brilliant  a»- 
sortAiient  of  public  virtues  is  kept  on  hand 
constantly  by  every  threadbare  politi- 
cian, and  exposed  to  the  crowd,  like  gold 
watches  in  a  mock-auction  shop.  "For 
every  want  there  is  a  compensation;** 
and  now,  while  large  bodies  of  men  are 
moved  by  the  temperance  question,  at 
the  very  outstart,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider this,  and  to  estimate  what  effect 
the  culture  of  the  vine  will  have  upon 
the  American  people.  If  we  compare 
the  vine-growing  with  the  non-vine- 
growing  countries  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  drunkenness,  with  its  car-loads  of 
evil,  traverses  the  non-producing  north 
only,  while  the  south  furnishes  a  prevafl- 
ing  example  of  national  sobriety.  Let 
us  turn  our  eyes,  then,  to  the^  great 
facts,  and  profit  by  them,  instead  of 
watching  the  efforts  of  political  philan- 
thropists^ who  seem  obstinately  bent  upon 
driving  human  nature  tandem  through 
every  state,  witb  a  horse- whip.  And  in 
this  relation  it  is  well  te  observe,  that 
by  the  abstract  of  the  seventh  census,  we 
are  informed  that  the  imports  of  foreign 
wines  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1851^  amounts  to  little  over  tix  millions 
of  gallons,  while  our  homo  mannfactnres 
of  whisky,  ale,  and  spirituous  liqnon, 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  elghty-sbc 
millions  of  gallons;  one  quarter  of  a 
gallon  for  each  person,  and  in  value  only 
ten  cents  per  year,  is  the  fearful  tetiM 
toare  of  this  inebriated  nation,  while 
temperate  France  ooDBumes  nine  him* 
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dred  milHoiis  of  gallooB  of  wiue,  equal 
to  26i  gallons  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  (of  either  sex)  in  her  population.* 
Plaoe  9ix  millions  of  A  nerican  or -nsnmp- 
tica  agAinsif  nine  hvjdred  mjJlons  of 
French  consumption  and  let  the  balance 
stand  in  favor  of  the  soberest  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago  (in  1884)  there  was 
a  little  book  pnbhshed  in  Philadelphia, 
entitled,  '^  Observations  on  the  character 
nod  caltnre  of  the  European  Vine,  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  France.  Italy,  and 
Switzerland ;  by  S.  I.  Fisher.^'  Whether 
the  writer  be  living  or  dead  we  know  not, 
but  there  never  was  a  truer  patriot,  nor 
a  soberer.  And  the  day  must  come 
when  amone  our  national  benefiictors. 
few  will  rank  higher  than  the  names  of 
Adlnm,  Dnfonr,  Longworth,  and  Fisher, 
onr  pioneers  in  grape  culture  in  this 
country.  In  reading  the  writings  c^ 
each  and  every  one,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  warm,  constant,  and  devoted 
patriotism  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
Adlam,  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  book,'*' 
says: 

^^  A  desire  to  be  useM  to  my  oountry- 
Tnen  has  animated  all  my  efforts,  and 
given  a  stimulus  to  all  my  exertions. 
It  is  this  desire,  in  coimeotion  with  a 
wish  to  satisfy  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  undertake  the 
present  work,  which,  I  hope,  will  induce 
others  to  follow  my  example,  in  culti- 
Tating  the  vine,  and  be  the  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
among  my  fellow-dtizena.  As  I  am  ad- 
vancing in  vearsL  and  know  not  when  I 
may  be  called  hence,  I  am  solicitous 
that  the  information  I  have  acquired 
should  not  die  with  me." 

Dufonr.  who,  although  an  alien,  seems 
iofluenced  by  the  most  ardent  love  of 
this  country  and  its  instituttons,  takes 
the  pilgrim's  stafl^  and  not  only  returns 
to  visit  the  vine-growing  countries  of 
the  old  world,  but  also  uiose  places  in 
the  United  States  where  the  vine  has  had 
a  foothold.    He  says : 

*^I  went  to  see  all  the  vines  growing 
that  I  could  hear  of,  even  as  far  as  Eas- 
kaskia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Missimip- 
pi ;  because  I  was  told  by  an  inhabitant 
of  that  town,  whom  I  met  with  in  Phi- 


ladelphia, that  the  Jesuits  had  there  a 
very  saooessftil  vineyard,  when  that 
oountry  belonsped  to  the  French,  and 
were  afUwwa^  crdenxl  by  the  Freioh 
govemrjent  to  ddstrry  it,  for  fear  the 
culture  of  the  grape  should  spread  in 
America  and  hurt  the  wine  trade  of 
France." 

The  results  of  Dufour's  Joameyings 
and  experiments  are  embraced  in  a 
volume  which,  even  to  this  day,  is  a 
text-book  for  the  cultivators  in  the 
west.t 

Contemporary  with  Adlum  and  Dufour 
we  find  Long  worth,  of  OinciuDati, 
whose  unintermitting  labors  in  vine  cul- 
ture for  more  than  Siirty  years  have  at 
last  been  crowned  with  success.  **To 
Mr.  Longworth,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  West,  we  are  most  indebted 
for  onr  knowledge  in  grape  culture,"  is 
the  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
author  of  an  invaluable  little  treatise 
on  American  vines  and  wines.  And  like 
Adlum  and  Dufour,  we  perceive  in  all 
his  writings  on  the  vine,  the  saime  con- 
stant endeavor  to  promote  national 
prosperity,  national  temperance,  and 
national  hiUrity. 

Lastly,  Fisher,  whose  sojourn  for 
five  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining infbrmation  upon  tins  important 
subject,  returns,  and  lays  his  tribute  on 
the  altar  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  see 
what  he  says  regarding  temperance : 

'^  I  have  passed  three  years  in  France, 
where  I  never  saw  a  drunken  Fren<^- 
man.  Eighteen  months  in  Italy,  and  in 
that  time,  not  an  Italian  intoxicated. 
Nearly  two  years  in  Switzerland,  of 
which  I  cannot  say  the  same,  but  I  can 
safely  aver,  that  during  that  period,  I 
did  not  see  twenty  drunken  men;  and 
whenever  my  feelings  were  pained  at 
beholding  a  prostration  so  sad  over  bet- 
ter principles,  it  was  invariably  on  an 
occasion  of  extraordinary  festivity." 

Again,  in  another  page,  he  thus  advises 
us: 

*^The  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  do 
more  towards  the  fbrtheranoe  of  this 
object,  than  a  host  of  non-consuming 
resolutions.  On  all  efforts  shall  legisla- 
tors look  with  indifference,  and-  with- 
hold from  the  moral  improvement  of  the 


•  A  Uemolr  of  the  onltiTatioii  of  the  Tine  In  America,  and  the  beet  mode  of  maUng  wine.  Bf  John  Adtan, 
Waahliigton,n.0.,18n. 

t  The  American  Vine  Breeser*!  Onlde,  being  a  treatiie  on  tiie  enltlvatlon  of  the  Tine  and  the  proceM  ef 
vine  making;  adapted  to  the  eott  and  dlmate  of  the  United  Statei:  by  Jobv  jAJoa  Dvrora,  formerly  of 
Bwltieriand,  and  now  an  American  ciUien,  cultlTator  of  the  Tine  from  childhood,  and  for  the  lait  twenty- 
Atc  years  occupied  in  that  line  of  bnsinesfl :  flnt  in  Keotnclcy,  and  now  en  the  berdere  ef  Ohio,  near  TeTazw . 
Indiana.    Oini»inn«^M  \ttmn  *^ 
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vemnimity  the  aii  so  liberally  tgrmteA 
to  railwsys,  and  osnals,  and  sectioiial 
innroTeEneDtef  We  hope  odierwite, 
and  tliat  the  fbstering  hand  of  gaven- 
ment,  in  aid  of  the  nameroiM  aasooia- 
tiena  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  will  be  extended  to  the  cnltiTation 
of  the  vine.  To  the  system  that  shonid 
banish  intemperance  from  onr  land,  will 
be  jnstly  due  a  oonspicnoas  rank  among 
the  improvements  of  the  age.  It  is 
from  this  cultivation  that  we  can  confi- 
dently hope  snch  a  blessing,  a  blessing 
whic&  shall  inftase  throoghont  the  land  a 
life-giving  energy,  and  imbne  with  the 
happiest  inflnenoe  the  moral  atmosphere 
that  snrronnds  ns,  an  inflnenoe  (to  bor- 
row the  bmgnage  of  a  distingnished  his- 
torian) *  more  salntary  than  that  whidi 
the  vestals  of  Nnraa  derived  from  the 
sacred  foont  of  Egeria,  when  they  drew 
from  it  the  mystie  waters  with  which 
they  sprinkled  the  saaotnary.'  '^ 

Wherever  the  vine  flotiriiftiea,  there, 
too,  is  a  happy  people.  The  vintage! 
What  pictures  rise  upon  the  mind  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it!  What  memories 
ehnter  aroond  it ;  what  skies  and  scenes ; 
what  happy  songs ;  what  festive  dances  1 
What  images  of  gay  Provence,  sonny 
Andalnaia,  and  the  castellated  Rhine  I 
What  names  of  poets  and  orators;  of 
BTchiteetB  and  sculptors;  of  columns, 
v«se0,  nms,  frieees ;  of  satyrs,  nymphs, 
and  dryadis;  of  cymbals,  trumpets, 
harps;  of  *^  breathless  cups  and  chirinng 
nirth;"  of  graceful  vouth,  and  happv 
age;  of  heroes,  prophets,  gods;  of  aU 
that  makes  the  antique  world  ^a  thinff 
of  beanty,  and  a  joy  for  ever;**  and, 
VBited  with  dl  that  is  noble  and  sacred 
i&  the  history  of  man ! 

••  0  ftMT  A  dTMght  of  TinUge,  that  hath  been 

Odoled  a  long  age  In  the  deep-delT'd  earth, 
"^Mtlng  of  Flora  and  the  ooontry-green, 

Dance,  and   Proven^  song,  and  tan-tmrnt 
mirthi 
0,  Ibr  abeaker  taSk  of  Cha  wann  aoafl^ 

Fdl  of  the  true,  the  btnahftd  HIppoerwa, 
With  bearded  bobUoB  wlnUng  at  the  brtm. 

And  pturple  etaln*d  month; 
That  I  might  drlnh,  and  leare  the  worid,  unseen, 

And  with  thee  fttde  awaj  Into  the  Ibrett  dim." 

8o  sings  Keats  to  the  Kightingale,  so 
may  we  ring,  and  haply  not  in  vain. 

As  a  source  of  national  prosperity,  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  can  have  no  rival. 
By  its  wonderfhl  productiveness  in  the 
most  sterile  soils,  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  attended,  its  not  requiring  the  use  of 
ferdlizers  or  manures,  and  its  suitability 
to  nearly  every  dimate,  it  supersedes,  in 


▼atoe,  the  most  ^toBiMe  §i^atfim  in  tihe 
vegetmble  kingdom. 

Bnohaaaa,  in  the  preiMe  to  the  fifth 
edition  of  faia  work  ^^on  grape  oidtixre 
and  wine  midcing,'^  saya: 

''The  year  1868  (in  Ohio) was  the 
meet  fovorable  sinoe  1848,  and  the  yield 
unusually  large,  averaginff  abont  660 
gallons  to  the  acre,  from  the  best  eolti- 
vated  vineyards,  and  from  a  few,  800  to 
900  gallons.  The  writer  obtained  fiY>m 
five  acres  4386  galkna,  or  847  gallons 
per  acre.  In  some  xMUts  of  the  country, 
the  crop  was  shortened  by  'the  rot,' 
and  in  many  vineyards  by  carelesB  culti- 
vation; so  that  the  average  yield  for 
the  whole  country  did  not  exceed  400 
.gallons  to  the  acre." 

Think  of  itl  and  wine  worth  one  dol- 
lar per  gallon  at  the  press  I 

Agentlmaan  in  IkGdway,  Kentncky, 
a  cultivator  (tf  the  vine,  writes  us : — 

*'  Wine  can  be  made  as  dieap  in  Ken- 
tnolEy  as  it  is  in  France  or  ^krmany ;  it 
can  be  made  ma  cheap  as  ddo",  and  at 
fifteen  cents  per  gallon  it  will  pay  better 
than  any  of  our  staple  productions. 
And  now  for  the  proof--Hny  thai  an  aoe 
of  vines  will  average  400  gaUona. 

^'400  gallons  of  wine,  at  15o.,  i9#60. 

^  An  acre  of  onr  beat  land  in  hemp  will 
mveri^  six  himdred  weight. 

'*  600  weight  of  hemp,  at  $5,  is  $S0. 

**  Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
vineyard  $80  or  100  per  cent. 

'^One  acre  of  corn  will  average  fifty 
bndiels,  worth  thirty  cents  per  busheL 

«t  50  bushebi,  at  thirty  cents,  is  $16. 
.   **•  Leaving  balance  in  &vor  of  the  vine- 
yard $45. 

«« The  expenses  of  establishing  a  vine- 
yard will  be  balanced  by  the  cost  of 
seeds  of  hemp  and  oom  sown  annaally, 
making  all  things  equal  in  that  respect. 
The  tillage  of  the  vineyard,  and  making 
wine,  is  not  so  kborioUB,  nor  near  so  ex- 
penrive  per^acns,  as  the  tillage  and  labor 
of  securing  the  products  of  «n  acre  of 
com  or  hemp.  If  we  could  get  one  dol- 
Isr  per  gallon  for  wine  when  ready  for 
market,  or  fifty  oenta  per  gaiBon  from 
the  press,  what  a  source  of  wcaldi  it 
would  bel  Set  it  dowa  at  half  tbass 
figures,  and  the  gold  mhise  of  Oalifornia 
would  be  poor  in  comparisoB.  Only  to 
think  that  100  alcres  in  vineyard,  the 
products  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  amounts 
to  $20,000  per  anntm^I  A  man  having 
five  Bxsres.  which  he  could  manage  him- 
self, would  find  th«n  more  profitable 
than  a  Kentucky  farm  of  two  htmdred 
acres,  with  three  negroes  to  cultivate  it." 
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Lei  DB  tarn  from  these  pleasiDg  pros- 
peelB  for  KoDtaoky,  and  look  at  the 
aomiiii  ineoine  France  derives  from  tbe 
poorest  and  (for  othw  purposes)  tbe 
most  wordileSs  of  her  lands. 

Tbe  aetnal  retnrns  from  the  depart- 
■aents  of  Franoe,  show  a  grand  total  of 
dbont  ftM,000,000  of  gallons,  as  the  year- 
ly [Miodnoe,  of  whioh^  in  roond  numbers, 
aboat  d4,000,000  of  gallons  are  exported. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  valae  of 
these  wines,  so  varions  are  tbe  qualities  and 
prieee;  the  yintage  of  «  favorite  year,  in 
some  distriots,  will  command  double  and 
Mple  the  price  of  those  preceding  or 
soooeeding.  Estimating  tbe  entire  orop 
Bt  16  cents  the  gallon,  however,  we  find 
Ibe  net  amoont  reaches  tbe  not  incon- 
siderable total  of  $188,600,000.  One 
hundred  and  thirty*dght  millions,  six 
Jbnndred  thousand  doUarsI  And  thia 
4urom  wine  At  ftve  cents  a  bottle  1  A  sum 
jsMMre  than  anfficiiHtt  to  pay  off  our  na- 
tional debt,  or  pnrobase  Ouba,  or  buy  a 
large  piece  of  Booth  America,  perhaps 
enough  to  indude  the  Aniason ;  and  aU 
in  a  tingle  year.  Here,  in  a  country  of 
«ach  vast  extent,  embraeing  every  cli- 
mate, with  hillsides  and  plains  favora- 
ble lor  the  cnltivation  of  the  grape,  and 
•oativevines  ovMrspreading  the  forests  and 
marshes,  in  almost  every  state ;  we,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  great  agricultural  people, 
00 '&r,  have  closed  our  eyes  to  these  great 
iMta,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  ne- 
glected to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  national  wealth  ever 
within  the  reach  of  man. 
\  Let  us  look  at  another  fact  We  have 
seen  by  Mr.  Bucbanan*s  report,  that  the 
average  yield  for  the  wholeotate  of  Ohio, 
was  about  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
acre,  including  vineyards  ill  and  well- 
cultivated.  This,  also,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  probable  yield  in  Kentucky.  The 
mean  produce  per  hectare  in  France,  is 
817  gallons;  a  hectare  being  little  less 
than  two  and  a  half  acres  (2,471),  equiva- 
lent to  little  ovw  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  gallons  to  tiie  acre.  But  as  we  ad- 
vance southward  in  the  States,  we  find 
the  vine  more  luxurious  in  growth  than 
in  Ohio  aad  Kentucky.  The  fiunous 
Scuppemong  sometimes  covers  acres  of 
ground  with  a  single  vine,  the  stalk  of 
iRrhich  is  measured  by  feet  in  ciroumfe- 
renee,  and  the  weight  of  the  grapes  by 
tons.  So,  too,the  Isabella  is  a  most  prom 
bearer  in  this  nei^borhood.  A  gentle- 
nan  in  the  country,  within  an  hour's  ride 
of  Kew  Yoric,  planted  a  single  acre  with 
tL'    favorite  vine,  and  he  estimates  the 


produce  fr<Ma  it  at  four  tons  of  {_ 
per  annum.  In  productiveness  the 
American  vines  will  compare  with  thoae 
of  France ;  and  as  to  tbe  quality  and 
value  of  the  wine,  let  him  say,  who  has 
tasted  our  common  country  wine  and  the 
oonmion  country  wine  of  France,  which 
is  the  best.  We  have  ventured  to  jdace 
our  wines  in  comparison,  not  with  the 
^^  Vin  du  payi,^^  but  with  tbe  most  fa- 
mous vintages  of  Europe,  and  even  then 
the  verdict  has  resultea  usually  in  flavor 
of  the  Amerioui  wine.  So  that  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  we  may  venture  to  vie 
with  France  at  least,  although  the  teme- 
rity of  the  act-^is  almost  equal  to  that 
which  once  prompted  us  to  cross  bayo- 
nets with  the  veterana  of  King  George 
the  Third,  of  ^iia  memory. 

Not  alone  in  the  production  of  wine  is 
this  great  staple  valuable.  The  aseds  of 
crapes  are  eaten  by  birds;  and  a  fine 
niBed  oil,  simihir  to  dive  oil.  Is  made 
from  them  in  Pavma,  Lombardy,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  suitable  either  for 
cooking  or  burning  in  lamps.  The  cutr 
tings  of  the  vines  are  always  salable  to 
propagate  new  vineyards ;  the  leaves  can 
oe  used  to  feed  carae,  and  they  are  fond 
of  them.  The  finest  printor^s  ink  is  made 
from  the  carbon  of  the  charred  stalks  of 
old  vines.  And  from  the  lees  of  wine 
we  get  cream  of  tartar,  which  no  family 
should  be  without.  And  then  the  nusins! 
whether  it  be  firom  the  enormous  crop 
of  children  raised  annually  in  our  States, 
or  from  some  other  unknown  reason,  we 
import  more  raisins  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  worldpntttMOtherl  Three  times  as 
many  as  England,  seven  and  a  half  times 
as  many  as  France,  thirteen  times  as 
many  as  Germany,  fourteen  times  as 
many  as  Holland,  twenty*one  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  as  Italy,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  times  as  many  as  his 
m^esty  the  Ozar.  To  the  rising  generar 
tion,  or  citizens  in  the  pod,  this  is 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest 
We  might  refer  to  the  energy  and  acti- 
'vity  that  would  be  given  to  certain  me- 
chanical trades  by  this  new  element  in 
home  productions.  Before  tbe  introduo- 
tion  of  Oroton  water  in  New  ^orl^A 
dozen  plumbers  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  city,— now  plumbing  is 
a  leading  profession,  and  plumbers  are  as 
plenty  as  rogues.  So,  too,  if  vine  culture 
take  a  prominent  place  in  America, 
must  glasshouses  flourish,  and  coopers 
increase  and  multiply;  turners  will  And 
employment  in  making  bangs;  and  a 
lively  trade  spring  up  in  live-oak  staves 
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for  barrels,  and  hoop-poles  for  hoops. 
Osiers  will  have  to  be  grown  for  baskets, 
and  a  thousand  new  wants  arise  to  em- 
ploy thousands  of  hands.  So  much  for 
the' vine  as  a  scarce  of  natural  prosper- 
ity. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  refer  here  to  an- 
other fact  in  political  economy.  In  non- 
vine-growinf^  countries,  where  the  use 
of  wine  is  mterdicted  by  extravagant 
duties,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in- 
creases in  an  alarming  degree.  England, 
with  a  popuktion  of  24,000,000,  con- 
sumes 28,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  (ez- 
dusive  of  porter,  ale  and  beer),  while 
France,  with  a  population  of  88,000,000, 
consumes  but  15,000,000  of  her  own 
brandies,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
is  used  in  manufactures,  in  fortifying 
wines  for  shipment,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fruits  and  confections,  made  only 
in  her  own  territories.  We  have  seen 
that  the  manu&cture  of  whisky,  spirits, 
and  ale,  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  amounts  to  86,000,000  of 
gallons.  Tliis  is  exeluHve  of  exports  I 
A  pretty  formidable  nut  to  be'  cracked 
by  the  Oarson  League,  or  any  oUier. 
Our  extravagant  duties  on  wines  here- 
tofore, have  done  more  to  encourage  in- 
temperance than  tho  most  cunning  de- 
vice tliat  could  be  invented  by  the  Father 
of  Mischief.  In  regard  to  the  high  du- 
ties of  England,  Redding  says  : 

"The  enormity  of  the  duty  is  the 
cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 


wine.  A  gallon  of  foreign  braody  will 
be  diluted  in  drinking  vrith  three  gallom 
of  water,  in  all  four  gallcms,  paying  16s. 
dr.ty,  r.orth,  wlt!i  thr  cost  of  t^j0  article, 
about  dOs.  Four  gallons  of  wine  pay  23i, 
6d.  duty,  worth,  at  prime  cost,  from  8d.  6d. 
to  20s.  the  gallon,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now  the  wine  of  the  highest  price  will 
not  contain  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  of  brandy,  nor  any  wine  of  more 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  stimn- 
lant  powers  of  the  spirit  and  water  are, 
therefore,  much  greater,  at  a  rate  vastlj 
cheaper,  even  with  the  enormous  daty  on 
foreign  brand  v.  How  much  more  is  this 
the  case  with  whisky  and  home-made 

r'rit^  at  half  the  duty  of  the  foreign! 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wine  u  oot  dos- 
sible  in  practice,  therefore  the  aotj 
should  be  reduced  one-half  at  least  We 
profess  a  high  regard  for  public  morals, 
we  talk  alK>ot  improving  the  dreom- 
stances  of  the  people;  yet  in  typhus, 
which  ravages  England  so  fearfiiUy,  wioe, 
the  main  remedy,  is  abut  out  fit)m  the 
poor,  while  its  liberal  administradon  is 
necessary.  So  with  the  fevers  of  onr 
marshy  districts ;  wine  and  bark  are  the 
sole  dependence,  yet  the  last  is  forbidden 
by  the  price,  which  is  a  positive  cnielty. 
The  people  are  encouraged  to  drink  a^ 
dent  spirit  in  consequence — ^but  then  the 
revenue  profits  f 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  England 
for  the  undermentioned  years  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population: 


Tear.  FopiiUtfoD.  Oalloni. 

1700       5,475,00e  5^,804  French,  Bpanlih,  PortogiMM,  aod  German  only. 

1760       6,467,000  8,894,918  Ditto.    Dutiei  being  raised. 

1801       837i,960  7,006,810  Of  aU  kinds.    Imperial  GaUons. 

1811       1,068,676  6360374  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1881  11378376  6,016369  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1888  18,889,678  6,886,687  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1841  16,911,786  6,184,960  Ditto.  Ditla. 

1861  17,988,768  6,448,617  Ditto.  Ditto. 


Scotland  for  thi^  periods : 


Tear.  Popolatlon.  GaDons. 

1801 1399.066 8173» 

Mil 1J06,668 «603«T 

1891 83M,466 890,000 


Thedutv  in  1801  was  £1,922,987,  and 
in  1821,  £1,797,491,  with  an  increase  of 
population  in  the  latter  year  of  2,299,696. 
In  1841  the  duty  was  only  £1,800,127. 
It  is  clear  the  people  of  England  drank 
in  1700  three  times  as  much  wine  in  pro- 
portion as  they  do  now.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  the  increased  oon- 
sumptien  of  spirits.  From  1780  to  1880, 
the  consumption  of  British  made  spirits 


increased  from  878,840  gallons  to  7,78V 
101,  keeping  pace  with  the  increiw  of 
crime ;  as  if  not  only  the  temperstnre  w 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  amount  of  nu- 
sery,  poverty,  and  crime,  were  toOe 
gnitfed  by  alcohol.  Ireland,  in  l«ij 
paid  duty  only  on  2,649,170  inip*njj 
gallons  of  home  made  spirite,  hot  m  lozo 
on  no  less  than  9,004,589  impenel  ^• 
Ions.    In  1849  the  amount  was  rednceo 
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to  6,978^88  imperial  galloDB.  Sootknd, 
in  1784,  distilled  bat  268,508  commoa 
gallons  of  spirit;  in  1888,  6,988,556. 
Thus  there  were  made  in  England,  in  the 
year  ending  January  5,  1850,  9,058,676 
imperial  gallons;  Scotland,  6,985,008; 
Ireland,  6,978,888.  The  total  being  22,- 
962,012  gallons.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact, 
however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  inebriety  in  this  oonntry  has 
increased  with  the  diminntion  of  the 
wine  oonsnmption,  and  morals  as  well  as 
health  have  snffered  by  the  same  de- 
crease, and  the  aagmented  use  of  ardent 
spirit." 

Experience  is,  or  should  be,  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  of  statesmen,  and  the  statement 
made  by  this  aooomphshed  writer,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  popnlatioxi,  three 
times  as  much  wine  was  drank  in  Eng- 
land 150  years  ago  as  now,  shonld  not  be 
disregarded.  Plaoe  wine  within  the 
reach  of  all  olasses,  and  King  Alcohol 
will  have  to  handle  off  with  the  Fool 
and  Mad  Tom. 

If  then,  sapplanting  intemperance  with 
temperance,  opening  new  and  profitable 
sources  of  employment,  both  to  farmer 
and  mechanic,  increased  revenues,  de- 
creased imports,  national  prosperity,  and 
national  happiness,  be  objects  worthy  of 
oar  warmest  desires,  surely  the  subject 
of  this  article  is  entitled  to  our  pro- 
fonndest  consideration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  vine  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  not  an 
indigenous  grape  in  Europe.  The  stock 
is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  both  history  and 
ftible  nnite  in  attributing  it  to  the  Orient. 
The  Phoanicians  introduced  its  culture 
on  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
Greece,  in  Sicily;  kstly  in  Italy  and  in 
the  territories  of  Massalia  (Marseilles). 
Thence  it  extended  over  the  whole  SouUi 
of  France,  and  the  Johnny  Orapeaus,  in 
the  times  of  Solon  and  Sapplio,  had  their 
claret  and  olives:  and  probably  drank 
to  the  health  of  Nebuchadnezzar  when 
he  captured  Jerusalem,  June  9th,  587 
B.C. 

The  next  important  event  connected 
with  itsi  history  was  the  succession  of 
Domitian,  the  ^*  cruel  and  rapacious,'' 
who  ordered  its  extirpation  as  well  as 
the  extirpation  of  Ohristiaaity.  Two 
hundred  years  after,  the  ^^wlse  and 
valiant"  Probns  restores  to  Gh&llia  Anti- 
qua,  liberty  to  plant  vines.  "The  remem- 


brance of  that  culture,  and  of  the  great 
advantage  procured  by  it,  was  not  yot 
all  gone  from  the  memory  of  men ;  tra- 
dition had  kept  even  the  details  most 
necessary  in  the  art  of  vine-dressing. 
The  vines,  brought  again  from  Sicily, 
Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Africa, 
became  the  origin  of  those  innumerable 
species  of  grapes  that  now  cover  Franco. 
It  was  a  charming  and  grand  spectacle, 
to  see  crowds  of  men,  women  and  ctiil- 
dren,  spontaneously  and  eagerly  devoting 
themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  that 
grand  and  sublime  restoration  of  liberty 
— ^to  repUnt  vineyards.  Effectually,  all 
could  take  part  in  it— for  the  culture  of 
grape  vines  has  that  peculiar  to  itself, 
that  in  details  it  offers  occupation  to  suit 
the  strength  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages.''* 

To  Helicon,  a  blacksmith  of  Helvetia, 
is  ascribed  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
the  vine  in  Switzerland.  This  was  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Ososar.  The  slips  came 
from  Italv.  Germany  gives  the  pater- 
nity of  tne  Rhine  grape  to  the  Asiatio 
Bacchus.  Spain  and  Portugal  famish 
no  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  in  thdr  prolific  territories,  but  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  wines  ofHispania 
and  Lusitania  does  not  antedate  the 
Ohristian  era.  Martial,  himself  a  native 
of  Bibilis,  on  the  Spanish  river  Iberus, 
praises  the  wines  of  Tarragona  (Ep. 
AlH.)  and  so  does  Silius  Italicus.  Some 
etymologists  have  even  ventured  to 
aasert  that  Xeres  is  but  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  place  in  Persia  f^om 
whence  all  the  vines  in  Europe  are  de- 
ri  ved— "  Sliiraz."  At  all  events  there  Is 
not  an  indigenous  grape  in  Europe.  The 
vines  have  been  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  year  after  year,  century  after 
century.  The  ^^  malleoli  ^^  (cuttings)  or 
^^mergi"  (layers)  afforded  the  means  by 
which  the  Koman  husbandmen  of  the 
Augustan  age  planted  new  vineyarde: 

Erecisely  the  modern  method  of  culture. 
r  we  could  replace  the  pieces  on  the 
parent  vines,  we  might  have  a  ohrono- 
Jogical  plant,  running  through  many 
thousands  of  years  back  to  its  wild  an- 
cestor on  the  mountains  of  Ferdistan. 

Differences  of  soil  and  climate  effect 
important  alterations  in  the  grape,  yet 
doubtless  there  wore  many  different 
species  among  the  wild  vines  of  Persia. 
Thus,  in  the  variety  of  wines  we  still  dis- 
cover a  family  likeness  in  the  Johannes- 
berger  of  the  Rhine;  the  Amontillado  of 
Spain,  and  the  Sercial  of  Madeira:  es- 
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sdntially  difibrent  in  flavor,  yet  alike  m 
the  peonliar  properties  of  arynewj  deli- 
cacy and  snperior  value  over  all  other 
wines  of  their  respective  countries.  So, 
to<t,  we  may  trace  the  Burgandy  grape 
in  the  Gollares  (of  the  little  parish  of  that 
name,  near  Cintra,  in  Portugal),  the  Unto 
of  Madeira,  and  the  Assmannsh&nser  of 
the  Rhine;  while  the  Muscadine  famishes 
examples  in  the  Malvasia,  or  Malmsey 
of  Madeira,  the  Malvasia  of  Italy,  the 
sweet  wines  of  Malaga,  and  the  Oon- 
stontia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
these  varieties  sprang  from  stocks  of 
different  species  among  the  wild  grapes, 
is  not  nnreasonable.  Our  native  vines 
afford  a  wonderful  assortment  of  flavors, 
ft^m  the  excessively  sweet  Muscadines  Of 
Georgia,  to  the  dryest  of  all  wines,  "  the 
Herbemont,"  of  North  Oarolioa. 

"Let  ns  look  at  the  present  condftfon 
of  the  vine  in  finrope,^^  we  have  said; 
and  the  reader,  by  this  time,  natundly 
irfqnires  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  it. 
Very  mnch,  good  reader,  lend  us  still  a 
little  patience,  and  we  will  get  along 
bravely. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  a  dis- 
ease among  the  vines- of  Madeira,  which, 
dp  to  the  present  time,  has  not  eeased ; 
and  so  extensive  have  been  its  ravages  that 
entire  districts  have  been  completely 
stripped,  not  only  of  the  grapes,  bat  of 
the  vines  themselves.  The  disease  first 
manifests  itself  npon  the  berries  and 
leaves,  then  extends  to  the  branches,  and 
finally  attacks  the  body  of  the  vine  itself, 
which  speedily  dies.  Singnlarlv  enough, 
the  disease  was  first  observed  in  the 
mpery  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tuckor,  from  whom  it  is  named  the 
^^Oidium  TuekoriJ'^  Simnltaneon^ly,  the 
vines  on  the  Duoro  were  affected ;  the 
ffrapes  of  Medoc;  on  the  Charente 
(whence  we  get  oar  fine  Cognacs);  in 
tiie  sonth  of  Spain ;  in  Italy,  and,  in  fiuss, 
more  or  less  throughout  the  wine  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World.  The  more  hardy 
vines  of  the  north,  in  Burgandy,  on  the' 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Champagne  district, 
appear  less  snsceptihle  of  its  effects ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  bat  that  the  famous 
wines  of  the  south,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
years,  will  be  no  mor^.  In  Madeira,  the 
grape-vines  are  rooted  np  and  cast  oat 
from  the  most  celebrated  vineyards;  the 
old  established  wine-hoases  are  winding 


up  their  affidm  «i  speedily  as  possible ; 
commerce  has  ceased  almost  entirely; 
and  this  once  flunous  island  presents  as 
cheerless  an  aspect  as  tlie  shop  of  a  bank- 
rnpt,  with  its  empty  shelves,  its  dusty 
desk.  Its  old,  mouldy  ledgers,  and  tlie  dt»- 
colored  space  where  once  the  sign  stood, 
in  all  its  gilded  glory.  Not  less  fata]  has 
been  its  appearance  in  Portugal;  Uio 
"Old  Port^^  whidi  Englishmen  were 
wont  to  praise,  is  no  longer  yielded  by 
the  generous  grape  of  the  Doaro.  In 
Italy,  the  Orvieto  and  the  Monte  Fiaa- 
oone  will  soon  be  historical  wines  only — 
wines  of  traditional  excellence,  like  tlie 
famous  Ohian  and  Falernian.  of  Horation 
memory ;  and  Prance,  proad  France^  has 
yet  to  see  her  <&eariest  days.  **Not 
a  Working^maft  lit  IVanee  is  ttow  able  to 
have  his  costom^ry  bottto  of  n^e,**  is  the 
informstion  conveyed  in  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  whose  extensive  information 
in  regard  to  the  wine?  of  lua  native 
oonntrt  may  not  be  dispoted.^  I^  then, 
we  call  to  mind  that  all  the  wines  of  Eu- 
rope are  of  one  stock,  derived,  mainly, 
from  die  wild  grape  of  Persia,  that  these 
have  been  propagated  by  one  method 
only,  layers  or  cnttings,  through  many 
centuries, — that  this  is  opposed  to  the 
method  bv  which  nature  reproduces  its 
kinds,  and  that  one  common,  fatal  disor- 
der has  stacked  these  vines  at  tlie 
same  time  -^  a  disorder  whose  end  is 
certain  extermination,  we  must  indine 
to  the  belief  thait  some  general  oaase 
must  have  prodaced  so  general  an  effect 
It  cannot  be  in  the  diimite,  for  diroates 
vary ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  soil,  for  soils 
vary ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  cultare,  for  cul- 
ttires  vary ;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  spedes, 
for  species  vary.  What  if  it  be  tn  tks 
method  qf  profagation  f  What,  if  cut- 
ting after  cutting,  have,  at  last,  exliftuated 
the  reproductive  powers  of  nature,  even 
in  the  vine,  the  most  hardy  of  her  obil* 
^n?  This  is  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  potato,  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  yields  up  its  Irish  ghost 
in  less  than  three  centuries;  and  why  not 
the  vine,  in  more  than  twenty  ?  Europe 
may  have  to  return  to  the  wild  grapes 
of  Ferdistan  for  her  foture  viaeyanls,  or 
she  may  supplant  her  Chateau  Margaux 
and  Serdals,  with  the  Oatawbas  and 
Bcuppemongs  of  America.! 
The  average  produce  of  the  vliieyards 


*  M.  0.  r.  Qaettldre,  of  Bordeftnx,  Peer  of  Pnnee,  but  twtter  teoira  at  s  member  of  Hit  1 
and  OutMre,  owners  of  the  eetatee  of  Laiiffoa,  Leorille,  Be]rolMTeUo»  tad  Bateillej. 

t  Very  many  American  Tinea  have  already  been  planted  Is  Madeira.  They,  also,  are  fuljeci  to  tto 
»( Oldium,"  we  nnderstand ;  probably  from  sympaUiy.  The  **  Isabella,**  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  ffapes» 
of  Messrs.  Aadlbert  Fr^res,  ToneUe,  Department  of  Boucheo  do  Rhone,  France. 
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of  the  old  world,  heretofore,  has  been 
over  two  thooflaBd  miUioDS  of  gallons  of 
-wine  annually,  an  amount  almost  beyond 
the  limita  of  finite  comprehension. 
Whither  tibls  mighty  revenue  will  drift, 
8»  the  oriental  Tine  bows  before  time, 
&te,  and  cironmstance,  is  the  qnestion  t 
Here,  where  the  soil  and  dimate  anite  to 
produce  the  largest  yield,  and  the  spon- 
taneona  growth  of  the  grape  ia  without  a 
parallel,  here  seems  to  open  a  golden, 
opportunity.  What  if  we  neglect  itf 
What  if  we  embraeo  itf 

The  earliest  disooverera  of  America* 
the  Northmen,  landed  at  the  island 
where  bow  Newport  stands,  and  chris- 
teaed  the  new  worid  ^^Yioeland." 
^I'am  not  surprised  that  the  North- 
mea  should  have  called  thia  ^Yine- 
Uad,'"  says  an  old  gentteman  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  was  bom  and  bred  at 
Newport;  ^I  can  remember,  when  a 
hoy,  seeing  the  wild  grapes  growing  all 
over  the  banks,  down  to  the  water's 


Sir  John  Hawktnss  who  was  knighted 
by  Elizabeth,  fi»  his  senrioes  in  the 
action  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  stiU 
better  known  as  the  Eoglishmaa  who 
iBtrodAced  the  8kvfr>tra^e,  speaks  of 
drinking  a  wine  from  American  grapes 
in  Florida,  in  the  yeai*  1504 — memora- 
Ub  as  the  birth^year  of  Shakespeare. 
^  Landonai^  s^s,  writing  the  history 
of  his  voyage  to  Florida  in  1668,  th«t  the 
trees  weie  enTironed  about  with  vines 
beariag  grapes,  so  that  the  nomber  would 
aaffiee  to  make  the  phwe  habitable/^* 
Master  Ralph  Sone,  in  1686,  commends 
the  grapes  <^  Virginia — ^^  grapes  of  aoche 
greatnesse,  yet  wilde,  as  France,  8pain«v 
nor  ItaUe  have  no  greater."  Vineyards 
were  establiahed  in  Virginia  as  early  as 
1620.  BeauchampPlaatsgenet,inl648, 
oommenda  the  wine  of  Delaware  (Uve- 
daie)  for  m  Intoxicating  qnalitiea.  ^^A 


second  draught,*'  he  quaintly  says,  "four 
months  old,  will/<»M  t  a  reasonable  pate.^ 
William  Penn,  in  1688,  and  Andrew 
Dore,  in  1685,  attempted  to  esublish 
vineyards  near  Philadelphia ;  Easkaskia, 
on  the  Kissifisippi,  still  earlier,  had  its 
vineyards  planted  by  the  Jesuits;  Fort 
Da  Quesno,  now  Pittsburgh,  produced 
its  vines  and  wines  noder  the  French* 
prior  to  the  year  1758.  Volney,  who 
visited  America  in  the  year  1796,  speaks 
of  drinking  an  American  wine  at  QalH- 
polis,  Ohio ;  Dufour,  in  1796,  speaks  of  a 
i'renchman  at  Marietta^  on  the  Ohio, 
who  was  m&king  several  barreb  a  year 
out  of  the  wild  grapes,  known  by  the 
name  of  sand  grapesi  "I  drank  some 
of  the  wine  when  about  four  months  old, 
and  found  it  like  the  wine  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris^  in  France,  if  not 
better.*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  vmeyards  at  Spring  Mill, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Swiss  settle- 
ment at  Vevay,  Indiana  0n  1805),  were 
established.  At  Spring  )Cill,  a  variety 
of  fbreign  grapes  were  tried  and  aban- 
donedy  but  a  native  vine,  "  The  Schuyl- 
kill," an  abundant  bearer,  succeeded  wdl 
m  a  wine  gra^.  This,  under  the  name 
of  "the  Oape grape,**  was  transplanted 
to  Vevay,  la.,  where  it  flourished  many 
yeaiTB.  It  produces  a  coarse,  red  wine, 
of  tolerable  quality  only,  not  to  com- 
pare with  the  wine  of  the  Oatawba  and 
Isabella.  These  two  vin^  hereafter, 
may  form  the  great  arterial  branches 
through  which  the  future  prosperitv  of  the 
Northern  States  shall  flow.  In  the  next 
number  of  the  Monthly,  we  flhall  pursue 
the  subject  Meaawlule,  reader,  think 
of  it  Think  of  the  effects  of  this  terrible 
oldinm  in  Europe!  Think  of  the  thirs^ 
world,  minus  ten  thousand  millions 
botUes  of  wine,  and  America  the  only 
eonntry  able  to  sni^  it  I 
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THH    STORY    OF    AN    OPERA    SINGER. 
[FhMii  the  trench  of  Sondo.] 


ON  a  beautifal  day  in  the  month  of 
Aagnst,  1826,  a  young  man  passed 
with  a  dreamy  air  and  a  smile  of  perfect 
happiness,  through  a  street  of  the  peace- 
able faubourg  Saint  Oermain.  A  little 
girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  paddling  in 
3ie  dirty  water  which  ran  along  the 
gutter,  sang  this  popular  refrain : 

«« A  la  berrl^re  da  Heine, 
On  mange  de  bom  gonjoni    bon  I " 

and  in  letting  out  this  last  syllable,  she 
sounded  a  glorious  soprano  2a,  which 
startled  the  practised  ear  of  the  passen- 
ger. The  young  man  stopped,  looked  at 
the  little  girl,  and  said,  ^*  So  you  love  to 
sing,  my  pretty  child?*'  "Yes,  some- 
times, sir."  "And  yon  are  right;  for 
you  have  a  beautiful  voice."  "Yon 
think  so?"  answered  the  girl,  bridling 
prettily.  "  Do  you  understand  music  ?" 
"  No,  sir."  "  Would  you  like  to  learn  ?" 
"  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  rich,  as  you  see." 
"There  are  schools  where  they  teach 
for  nothing ;  and  if  you  wish  " —  "  Ah ! 
I  do  wish,  indeed."  "  Do  you  live  far 
from  here?"  "Two  steps."  "Then 
lead  me  there." 

The  young  man  followed  the  little 
girl,  who  gambolled  before  him,  and 
they  arrived  thus  in  a  gloomy  corridor 
leading  to  a  room,  the  misery  and  squa- 
lor of  wliich  I  wiU  refrain  from  describ- 
ing. The  mother  was  at  work  in  a 
corner.  The  young  man  saluted  her 
respectfully,  and  learned  from  her  that, 
not  counting  the  girl  whom  he  had  en- 
countered in  the  street,  she  had  four 
children,  of  whom  she  was  the  sole  sup- 
port. He  consulted  this  poor  mother 
upon  the  precocious  talent  for  music  ex- 
hibited by  her  daughter.  But  to  all  his 
questions  the  mother  constantly  replied, 
"^You  see,  sir,  that  I  am  too  poor  to 
give  my  daughter  the  instruction  neces- 
sary ;"  so  that,  finally,  the  stranger  said 
to  her,  that  if  she  would  consent  to 
abandon  a  part  of  her  authority  over  the 
child,  ho  would  undertake  to  obtain  ad- 
mission for  her  in  a  vocal  school.  "  I 
can  but  bless  yon  a  thousand  times." 
The  stranger  and  the  girl,  who  laughed 
in  merry  peals,  went  away  together. 

Among  the  secondary  institutions 
which  owed  their  ezxstenoe  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Restoration,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  without  a  doubt,  was 


the  school  of  classic  mnsio  founded  by 
Alexander  Ohoron.  Galled  into  being 
in  1816,  it  disappeared  in  1880  with  the 
government  which  had  created  it.  In 
spite  of  its  short  existence,  it  had  on  im- 
ix)rtant  iofluence  upon  the  mosical  move- 
ment of  that  epoch ;  and,  hereafter,  I 
will  tell  all  that  it  has  done  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 
At  the  time  when  this  story  commences, 
Ohoron  was  fifty  yean  old.  He  was  a 
rotund  little  fellow,  almost  entirely  bald, 
with  a  wrinkled  face,  fine  and  delicate 
features,  and  a  lively,  smiling  counte- 
nance, which  expressed  a  rare  benevo- 
lence. His  little  eyes  were  Mi  of  life, 
spirit,  and  mischief.  He  did  not  walk, 
he  ran,  he  skipped,  singing,  whistling, 
now  stopping  short  to  roflect,  now  re- 
suming bis  course,  and  not  reaching  his 
destination  without  ten  or  a  dozen  snch 
stoppages.  AH  his  movements  were  ab- 
rupt. He  spoke  rapidly,  often  slapping 
his  forehead,  as  if  to  jerk  out  more  rapidly 
the  idea  which  he  wished  to  utter.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  talent,  variondy  and 
profoimdiv  learned. 

He  studied  at  the  Polytechnio  Sehool 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  distin- 
guished himself;  but^  earned  awaj  by  an 
irresistible  love  of  music,  he  abandoned 
the  career  for  which  he  was  destined,  to 
the  great  dissatisfiEtction  of  his  fiunily. 
He  studied  music  at  a  late  day ;  for  ne 
was  at  least  twenty-five  yean  old  when 
he  placed  himself  under  the  learned  in- 
structions of  the  Abb6  Rose.  So,  sir 
though  Ohoron  was  one  of  the  fint 
theorists  of  £nrope,  he  never  completely 
controlled  the  mechanism  of  oompoeiti<m. 
The  silence  of  his  study  and  mnoii  r^eo- 
tion  were  necessary  for  his  oomprdien- 
sion  of  the  simplest  harmonic  oombina- 
tions ;  and  even  those  he  handled  with 
timidity.  But  that  which  distinguisfaed 
him  and  made  him  stand  alone,  was  sn 
exquisite  sensibility,  a  profound  feding 
for  the  tone,  erudition  of  a  high  erder, 
an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  art,  and,  above  all,  a  perception, 
the  far-seeing  penetration  of  which  wss 
truly  prophetic.  Duprez  had  yet  at- 
tained but  fourteen  yean  and  the  feeble 
voice  of  childhood,  when  Ohoron  said  to 
him,  "Mind  me,  you  wiU  be  the  fint 
singer  of  your  day," 

fioth  from  his  constitutional  CMmnix- 
ation  and  his  musical  studies,   Cfioron 
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had  an  almost  ezolnsiye  admiration  for 
the  old  Italian  school, — the  Scarlattis,  the 
Pergolises,  the  Porporas,  whose  works  he 
edited.  He  initiated  his  pupils  into  the 
knowledge  of  these  great  masters:  he 
nciade  them  sing  those  limpid  melodies 
devoid  of  onmeaning  ornaments,  but  rich 
-w^ith  an  incomparable  beauty.  In  them 
the  singer  is  left  to  his  own  resources; 
he  must  strngsle  with  difficulties  the 
more  arduous,  oeoause  they  are  all  of 
sentiment. 

Thrice  a-week  all  the  pupils  of  Choron, 
who  numbered  nearly  a  hundred,  came 
together  in  one  class,  over  which  the 
master  himself  presided.  Then  strange 
scenes  took  place.  What  pupil  of  Cho- 
ron does  not  remember  the  beautiful 
duet  of  Roland^  by  Piccini,  sung  by  the 
young  Duprez  and  MUe.  Duperron,  now 
Madame  Duprez  ? 

■*  M^dor,  Toos  area  lieu  de  erolre, 
<)De  Je  m'lnt^eaM  i  tm  Joan  !** 

At  these  words  Ohoron  adjusted  his 
little  silken  cap,  turned  up  the  cnfb  of 
Ma  coat,  struck  one  hand  into  the  other; 
and  cried,  ^^  It  is  not  so  that  that  reci- 
tatiye  should  be  sung,  mademoiselle. 
Listen  to  me.*'  Then  ne  conghed,  and 
recommenced  with  his  little  sharp  voice : 

**  MMor,  TOO!  ftTM  Han  de  erolre. 
Que  Je  mlntAreeae  i  too  Jowb  I** 

1 

Mademoiselle  Duperron  began  again 
in  turn, — 

■*  Ittder,  Tooi  arcs  nea  de  erolre. 

"  But  you  hayenH  it  yet,  my  child. 
What  the  devil  1  This  is  the  expression 
with  which  you  must  give  it," — 

«*llMor- 

(His  voice  quivered,) 

TOW  ftTei  Ilea  de  erolre." 

(He  Struck  his  forehead,  he  beoame 
agitated.)  * 

••  One  Je  m'lnMreaM  &  Toe  Joort  P* 

(He  sobbed,  he  wept  silently  and  then 
aloud,  and  his  pupils  wept  with  him.) 

Ohoron  was  not  sufficiently  master  of 
that  precious  sensibility  without  which 
there  is  no  great  artist.  An  impressible 
man,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment.  He  gesticulated, 
he  sung,  he  laughed,  he  wept  as  freely 


in  the  salon  of  a  minister  as  in  his  own 
house.  Choron  was  an  excellent  man, 
obliging,  generous,  ready  to  aid  with  his 
purse  and  his  advice  all  who  were  in 
need  of  them.  He  loved  hispupils  much, 
and  was  adored  by  them.  He  knew  how 
to  awaken  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  direct 
them  in  that  way  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  No  one  could  be  more  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  art  than  he:  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it,  body  and  soul : 
and  this  last  word  will  not  be  thought 
hyperbolical  when  it  is  known  that  he 
died  of  grief  at  the  abandonment  of  his 
school  by  the  government  of  July. 

He  travelled  yearly  through  the  pro- 
vinces in  search  of  fit  scholars.  He  went 
through  the  towns  and  the  villages;  he 
entered  the  colleges,  the  boarding- 
schools,  all  the  establi^ments  for  pubfio 
instruction,  where  he  had  all  the  scholars 
brought  before  him.  First  he  examined 
their  physical  constitution :  then  he  said, 
*'  Sing  something  for  me.  Let  us  see, 
sing  me  the  gamut,  ttt,  rd,  mi,^."  The 
child,  who  understood  nothing  of  all 
this,  stood  aghast  '^  What,  you  rogue, 
do  you  know  nothing?  Sins  me,  tlien, 
Ak!  vouidiToirjeymamant^^  The  child 
sang,  and  tiien  the  master  said,  ^^  Well 
done ;  yon  have  a  charming  voice;  you 
shall  go  witli  me ;  your  fortune  is  made.*' 
Ohoron  returned  to  Paris  with  a  dozen 
brats  in  wooden  shoes,  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  saying,  ^'  Here  is  the  hope 
of  France  I" 

These  last  words  recall  to  me  an  in- 
teresting incident  in  his  life. 

Among  those  of  his  pupils  who  had 
made  an  epoch  in  the  scnool  of  Ohoron, 
there  were  four  whom  he  loved  much, 
and  whom  he  always  brought  forward 
'  when  he  wished  to  give  the  best  idea  of 
bis  instruction:  these  were  Duprez,  of 
the  opera,  Boulanger-Etlntze.  an  excel- 
lent professor  of  singing  in  Paris,  Yaohon, 
who  has  left  Europe,  and  he  who  relates 
this  story.  Each  of  tiiese  youths,  with 
more  or  less  of  talent,  had  a  partiouhir 
style  whicli  the  master  had  been  able  to 
discover  and  help  to  form.  At  sixteen 
vears  Duprez  already  possessed  that 
large  style,  that  canto  tpianatOy  whioh 
has  won  for  him  his  splendid  reputation. 
On  account  of  the  promising  talents  of 
tiiese  pupils,  and  the  high  favor  which 
they  enjoyed  with  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, they  were  honored  with  the 
style  and  title  of  artitti. .  Was  there  a 
f&te,  a  dinner,  a  soir6e,  Ohoron  presented 
himself  accompanied  by  his  four  evan- 
gelists.   On  breaking-up  days,  when  he 
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hftd  mooej,  which  did  not  always  hap- 
pen^ he  fttole  into  the  refsotory,  and 
whispered  to  some  one  of  osy  ^*  Don't 
cram  bo  mnch,  tliere  will  be  some  sweet- 
meats." This  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  we  should  go  to  the  Rapee  to  eat  a 
matelote.  Then  indeed  our  forks  lay 
idle :  we  turned  np  our  noses  at  erery 
thing,  eren  at  the  lard  omelette.  Madame 
Ohoron,  who  suspected  the  plan,  grum- 
bled in  a  reproachful  under  tone,  *'  They 
are  going  to  the  Rapee.'*  **  That,  in- 
deed," answered  Ghoron.  And  he 
escaped,  laughing. 

One  day  he  arrived  at  the  school,  ou6 
of  breath.  He  called  all  four  of  us,  and 
said,  *^  Messieors,  here  is  news  I  The 
minister  of  the  palace  is  changed ;  he  is 
now  a  M.  de  Lauriston,  so  iu-disposed 
toward  us,  that  he  wii^ies  to  suppress 
the  school.  I  have  obtained,  with  dif- 
ficulty, that  before  making  such  &  deci-> 
sion  as  that,  he  will  hear  us.  We  go 
this  evening.  Oonraffe,  then  I  Our  future 
depends  upon  it.  You  must  sing  your 
best :  first,  each  one  an  air,  afterwards 
two  duets.  Duprez,  come  hither,  my 
lad :  you  will  sing,  0  det  amantei  dHtke 
tuUtairee:  Too,  Boslanger,  Oh  I  queje 
f%e  hien  inspirSef  You,  Vaohon,  simple* 
ton  that  you  are,  IH  piaeer  mi  ham  il 
cor:  do  you  understand  ?  Dipiaeermi 
laka  il  cor  :  and  you,  ray  charming  Vene- 
tian, Nonpiu  andratfarfaUane  amoroto. 
Ah  I  Monsieur  de  Lauriston,  so  you 
would  bid  us  good  by — 0  dee  amante^^ 
IH  piaeer — ^o%  inandrai^ — ^he  cannot 
resist :  *  no,  no  and  the  conservatoire 
would  be  in  despair."  Saying  this,  he 
danced,  he  laughed,  he  sung.  ^  All  witt 
go  well,"  he  added,  ^  very  w^.  Go 
and  brush  your  coats  and'yonr  boots, 
rub  up  your  buttons :  be  brilliant,  das- 
zlmg.  Above  i^,  eat  little :  d'ye  hear  t 
You  shall  have  a  drop  of  Medoc  to  ele- 
vaite  your  imaginations.^' 

After  having  dined  as  sparingly  as  he 
had  recommended  us  to  do,  and  covered 
ourselves  with  immense  chapeaus,  which 
formed  a  part  of  oar  uniform,  we  left  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  Mont  Pamasse,  and 
followed  the  Boulevards.  It  was  a 
beantiftil  July  evening.  The  moon  flung 
her  lovely  light  upon  the  tops  of  the 
trees  which  waved  their  dense  fdiiage 
above  us.  We  walked  in  silence,  each 
charged  with  a  roll  of  music,  following 
our  master,  who  went  on  with  hii  head 
bowed  and  speechless.  We  practised 
under  breath,  diminishing  a  tone,  ven- 
turing upon  a  roulade,  contriving  a  ca- 
denza.   We  arrived  thus  at  the  Hotel  of 


the  Minister  of  tibe  Bilaoa,  Roe  de 
Qrendle  Saint  G^rmaini.  A  terrible 
thumping  of  our  hearts  sieized  na  whea 
Uie  huiseier  announced — ^^Monsieur  Oho- 
ron  and  his  pupilsw" 

We  entered  a.  vast  saloon,  where  we 
found  a  dozen  persons.  A  commending 
voice  said  to  Ohoron,  ^^Are  these  afi 
your  scholars  9"  ^*  No^  your  ExoeUenoe^ 
they  are  my  best :  they  aro  the  expect- 
ancy of  France*"  ^*  The  devil  they  are !" 
laughed  Lauriston.  *^Your  ExesUence 
shall  judge,"  replied  Oliopon.  Then 
making  us  m  approach,  and  takliiff  ea^, 
in  turn,  by  the  hand,  ^  This  is  the  lover," 
said  he,  presenting  the  broad-chested 
Buprez ;  ''*'  BoolasigerythedonU^araMre: 
Yachon,  the  gracefal;  and  il  ei^fntr 
huffo  eantanter  ^^It  seems  that  you 
have  in  yoor  school  all  styles  and  all 
varieties  of  talent,"  said  the  minister, 
smiling.  ^^Yes,  your  Excellence,  all 
styles.  Duprez,  Scudo,  sing  your  beau- 
tiful duet  from  BeUa  Nice.^  We  ap- 
proached the  piano-forte  with  some  lack 
of  confidence,  but  resolved  to  make  the 
be^t  of  it.  Pauseron,  who  accompanied 
us,  struck  a  few  chords  to  give  us  breath- 
ing time.  At  last  we  began.  There 
was  a  dead  silence  :  all  eyes  were  bent 
on  us.  Ten  measures  and  an  ^proving 
murmur  arose  to  swell  our  bosoms.  Our 
voices  vibrated,  rung— iMir  style  became 
elevated — they  covered  ns  with  applause. 
^^Oharming,"  we  heard  on  all  sides. 
"Yes,  yes,  it  is  charming,  it  is  ravidi- 
in£,"  said  Ghoron,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"Begin  again,  my  lads;  all  goes  well. 
The  country  is  saved,"  he  whispered  to 
us.  The  evening  finished  as  happily  as 
it  had  begun.  We  left  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  dancmg  like  fools,  and  throwing 
our  chapeanx  above  the  tops  of  the  trees 
on  the  boulevards.  The  school  was  sus- 
tained, and  when  we  went  to  the  opera 
the  men  in  office  said,  as  we  passed, 
"  There  goes  the  hope  of  France  I^' 

Such  was  the  sdiool  into  which  the 
young  girl  whose  story  I  am  relating  was 
about  to  enter.  Her  name  was  Rose 
Niva.  Mademoiselle  Rose  Niva  was  not 
what  is  usually  called  a  pretty  girl.  She 
was  too  large  for  her  age,  meagre,  and 
wanted  that  grace  of  manner  which  is 
the  result  of  good  breeding.  But  she 
had  a  little  foot,  a  charming  figure,  a 
face  foil  of  character  and  vivacity,  eyes 
black  and  gleaming,  and  a  month  some- 
what large,  it  is  true ,  but  made  lovely 
Sa  smile  quite  adorable.  She  baa 
ent,  much  talent,  but  no  culture. 
She  must  needs  be  unmade  and  remade. 
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Urely,  flckle,  ttnd  tnmcetistonied  to  re* 
etraint,  she  was  difficult  to  manage. 
Happily,  a  rare  aptitnde  and  an  exqtikite 
sensibility  cansed  great  hopes  to  be  en- 
tertained  of  her.  Niva's  onaraoter  inte- 
rested M.  Ramier,  an  intelligent  yonng 
inan,  then  a  professor  in  the  sohool  of 
Choron.  His  generous  sonl  was  tonoh'ed 
at  seeing  snch  a  beaotiftd  sonl  crashed 
by  hard  fortnne.  He  tendered  her  a 
friendly  hand,  and  from  that  moment  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  open  for  thia 
yonnggirl  a  way  to  a  happier  fhtnre. 

At  first  it  Was  ont  a  natural  pride  in 
his  waif  which  caused  Ramier  to  pre* 
sent  Mdlle.  Niva  to  Ohoron ;  but  this 
Bentimeut  soon  changed  and  manifested 
itself  in  a  way  which  astonished  even 
him. 

Mademotseine  Kira  was  admitted  to 
Ohoron^s  school  and  confided  to  the  par* 
ticular  care  of  Rainier.  His  class  waa 
composed  of  men,  children,  and  young 
girls.  It  was  condncted  with  the  most 
perfect  order;  not  a  word  was  ever 
heard  to  shock  propriety.  The  severity 
of  Ramier  was  so  great  in  this  regard 
that  he  was  the  butt  of  the  pleasantry 
of  his  comrades. 

The  first  lessons  which  Madlle.  Niva 
received  firom  Ramier  were  originsJ 
enough.  After  having  presented  her  to 
her  class-mates,  he  Med  her  to  him^ 
and  said,  ^Mademoiselle  Kiva,  they 
doubtless  speak  very  ill  of  me  to  you,  do 
they  not?  Own  it  frankly.  They  tell 
YOU  that  I  am  a  ^umbler,  harsh,  and 
hard  to  please.''  Niva  responded  to  this 
question  by  a  mischievous  smile. 
^^Well,  well,"  said  Ramier,  '^hut  yoa 
win  see  that  they  have ealumniated  me;, 
for  to-morrow  I  will  set  you  no  other 
task  than  to  wash  your  face,  and  after 
that  we  will  see.**  A  general  lan^h  fol- 
lowed the  speech  of  the  professor.  On 
the  morrow  Niva  presented  herself  in  a 
somewhat  better  plight.  ^^  Now,"  sdd 
Ramier,  **  you  will  devote  yourself  to 
your  hands ;  and  I  give  you  a  we^  fw 
that  important  ablution.'*  In  a  week 
the  metamorphosis  was  complete;  the 
beautiful  teeth  of  Madlle.  Kiva  were  aa 
white  as  ivory,  her  collar  was  a^Joated 
with  more  taste,  her  hair  well  oombed^ 
her  dress  in  better  keeping  with  her 
pretty  figure;  in  a  word,  there  was  au 
entirely  new  aspect  in  a&irs,  and  the 
feminine  instinct  had  been  aroused. 

Ramier  then  devoted  himself  to  her 
musical  education.  Having  entire  control 
over  her,  he  watched  her  with  a  severe 
eye,  marked  out  her  hours  of  study,  and 


made  her  give  him  a.  nunute  acoouttt  of 
her  time.  Eveqr  action  of  this  young 
girl  was  xmder  his  cootiol ;  Booneeoida 
seduce  him  from  his  soHdtoas  task,  and 
iK^ther  her  mother  nor  Ohovon  ever  op- 
posed the  will  of  Ramier* 

Littie  bv  little  Niv»'a  vdoe^  beooming 
oontroDable  by  nsBMroos  and  well  gra- 
duated exercises,  aeqniiwd  a  iemark»ble 
sonority*  Snohanteil  hy  the  progress 
(rf  hia  pupily  Ramier  no  longer  eonfined 
his  instmotions  to^  nmsie*  The  intelli* 
genoe  of  Niva  was  ready  for  everything; 
butit  was  not  without  nradb  trouble  on 
his  part  and  many  tean  on  hers  that  it 
was  brought  nader  eootrol.  The  use  of 
rigorous  means  was  ala»  neeessary  to 
bring  her  into  habits'  of  obedienoe  and 
regtUMT  labor.  There  were  many  at- 
tempts at  revolt^  ma&y  tibreats  of  retwn- 
ing  to  native  freedom.  Bvf  Ramier  was' 
immovable:  he  kept  hea  ooaatantly 
under  the  yolca  of  his  will.  In  other 
respects  Ramior  was  extremely  kind  to 
Niva.  He  gave  her  i^  hia  thne ;  he  n^ 
looted  his  private  affaire  to  watch  over 
her  edacation;  he  provided  for  a  part 
of  her  needs — inaword^  he  became  her 
providence. 

Thus  Ni  va  grew  under  the  inatruotiona 
of  Ramier.  She  was  no  longer  the  poor 
little  girl  whom  he  found  in  the  street ; 
she  had  become  a  charming  person,  with 
a  slender  figure,  refined  and  cbstin- 
guisbed  manners,  conversing  with  ease, 
fie  could  not  look  at  her  without  pride; 
he  could  not  hear  her  praised  without  sav- 
ing to  himself— ^^  It  is  I  who  have  made 
her  what  she  is."  When  it  was  whispeted 
around  him,  ^^  What  a  charming  person! 
what  wit!  what  taleati"  his  heart 
boonded  with  joy. 

During  her  lessons^  when  she  sung  at 
his  side,  and  her  voice  broke  f6rth  in 
sad  and  plaintive  strains,  his  eyes  were 
ooQstantly  fixed  om  her.  He  k)oked  at 
her  with  delight;  he  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty, BO  mudi  did  he  fear  to  lose  one 
of  those  accents,  the  utterance  of  which 
he  had  been  able  to  teach  her.  It  waa 
because  Niva  was  the  work  of  his  hands> 
the  eobo  of  his  soul.  Entrancing  sight! 
to  look  upon  the  unfolding  <^  an  intelli- 
gence which  owes  its  existence  to  yon. 
Ramier,  who  had  devoted  three  precious 
years  of  his  life  to  the  edncation  of  this 
young  girl,  to  bend  her  to  his  slightest 
will,  to  accustom  her  to  a  passive  obe- 
c^enoe,  now  that  he  had  obtained  what 
he  desired,  now  that  he  had  made  her  a 
perfectly  charming  creature,  was  afilleted 
at  the  perfection  of  his  work.     This 
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obedience,  this  dodlity,  this  nnolouded 
sweetness,  chagrined  him  and  made  liim 
unhappy.  He  would  have  had  a  littie 
mntiny,  some  caprices.  He  wished  that 
Niva  did  not  beneye  herself  obliged  to 
obey  without  uttering  complaint.  He 
woald  have  seen  her  a  woman,  and  his 
eqnal.  This  will  be  understood.  Bamier 
loved  Niva.  The  poor  girl  whom  he 
had  educated  with  so  much  severity, 
whom  but  now  he  had  treated  with  so 
little  consideration,  was  mistress  of  his 
heart.  He  was  kneeling  before  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  It  was  a  pas- 
sion the  more  profound  because  he  dared 
not  manifest  it.  The  question  was  how 
to  pass  the  gulf  which  separated  him 
from  Nivar-how  to  lay  aside  the  sem- 
blance of  an  almost  paternal  authority 
in  order  to  avow  the  tender  sentiments 
with  which  she  had  inspired  him — ^how 
to  abandon  the  severe  and  disnified  cha- 
racter which  he  had  sustained  till  then, 
that  he  misht  bow  himself  before  a  girl 
who  trembled  before  him?  Niva,  who 
owed  everything  to  Ramier.  who  feared 
as  much  as  she  respected  him,  how 
would  she  receive  the  avowal  of  a  sen- 
timent which  she  was  far  from  suppos- 
ing to  exist  in  her  benefactor.  Love  is 
a  jealous  god,  who  will  have  independ- 
ence. On  the  other  side,  the  character 
of  Ramier  was  too  hish-toned,  he  was 
too  deeply  penetrated  with  the  noble 
mission  which  had  Allien  to  his  lot,  to 
abuse  for  a  moment  the  boundless  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
yonthfhl  pupil. 

Meanwnile,  Niva  made  progress  daily: 
She  had  surpassed  the  highest  hopes  of 
Ramier.  Her  aptitude  at  appreciating 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  expression 
was  surprising.  Her  beautifal  voice, 
her  striking  figure,  her  large  and  vigor- 
ous style,  were  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  heard  her.  Whenever  she  sung  in 
Ramier's  class  there  was  no  end  to  the 
stamping  and  applause.  In  the  world 
her  success  was  yet  greater.  She  was 
overwhelmed  with  presents  and  kind 
attentions :  then,  wiUi  tearful  eyes,  she 
would  say  to  Ramier,  ^^  My  master,  it 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  all  this." 

Niva  had  been  three  years  in  Ohoron^s 
school,  before  she  was  heard  by  any 
other  person  except  the  pupils  of  Ramier. 
One  day  Ohoron  said  to  Ramier,  ^^  When 
shall  we  hear  your  prodigy?"  This 
raalicioQA  qucHtion  showed  that  Ohoron 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  prejudiced 
against  Niva  by  the  woundea  self-love 
of  her  companions,  who  were  jealous  of 


the  preference  of  Bamier,  and  the  par- 
ticular care  he  bestowed  upon  her.  A 
day  was  fixed  on  which  Niva  should  be 
heard.  This  sort  of  presentation  had 
always  taken  place  at  formal  lessons, 
over  which  Ohoron  presided.  It  was  an 
imposing  sight.  Each  professor,  with 
his  class,  defiled  before  tne  head  of  the 
establishment,  who  approved  or  cen- 
sured. It  was  not  Ohoron  whom  the 
scholars  feared  the  most,  but  tlie  criti- 
cism of  their  comrades.  A  smile,  a 
murmur  made  them  tremble,  and  utterly 
confused  them.  It  was  on  a  Saturday, 
in  the  year  1829,  that  Niva  was  to  make 
her  d^but  before  all  the  pupils  of  Oho- 
ron's  school.  The  ban  and  arridre-ban 
had  been  sunmioned.  There  were  also 
some  strange  ladies,  who,  knowing  the 
romantic  story  of  the  young  artbt,  liad 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  her.  The 
curiosity  was  general.  Ail  were  eager 
to  observe  the  result  of  three  ^ears  of 
study ;  every  person  had  come  with  feel- 
ings more  or  less  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards the  debutante. 

Ohoron  says  to  Ramier,  "  My  good 
fellow,  we  are  ready."  Oonducted  by 
her  teacher,  Niva  advanced  upon  the 

Elatform.  She  trembles,  her  breast 
eaves  with  effort.  Ramier  is  at  the 
piano-forte,  his  heart  oppressed  with 
agitation.  He  strikes  a  few  chords,  and 
whispers  to  Niva,  "  Oourage !"  Niva 
then  commences  to  sing  that  beautiful 
air  of  Nicolini's, — 

**  Or  che  son  Tielno  a  te, 
Stenea  ton  di  patptUr," 

which  Madame  Pasta  gave  with  snoh 
grand  magnificence  of  style.  When  Niva 
reached  the  touching  passage, — 

••  Ttoto  uoan  e  taoU  li.** 

a  storm  of  applause  overwhelms  her 
voice.  Ohoron  springs  upon  the  plat- 
form, weeping  like  a  (£ild.  and  throwing 
himself  upon  Niva*s  neck,  covers  her 
with  kisses,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  All 
the  pupils  rise  spontaneously.  Ramier, 
leaning  his  head  upon  the  instrument, 
endeavors  to  master  his  emotion :  at 
the  sight  of  him,  Niva  disengages  herself 
from  the  arms  of  Ohoron  and  springs 
towards  her  beneikctor:  '^  Bravo,  hrawr 
on  all  sides.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene, 
the  brightest  day  of  Ramier. 

Some  time  previous  Ohoron  had  en- 
riched the  dass  of  Ramier  with  a  new 
pnpiL — a  young  man  of  attractive  ex- 
tenor.    He  caUed  himself  Rifaut.    The 
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first  time  tluit  he  saw  and  heard  Klva 
he  was  strack  with  admiration.  From 
that  moment  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  her. 
Aaaidn/oslj  atte'itiye  to  lut^Ye  never 
lost  an  opportanitj  to  pay  her  a  oom- 

enent.  Kamier  did  not  long  remain 
orant  of  this  bit  of  romance.  He 
took  it  as  a  sore  affliction.  He  essayed 
to  crash  this  budding  attachment ;  bnt, 
as  almost  always  happens  in  snch  cases, 
the  remedy  aggravated  the  evil. 

One  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May, 
1880,  Ramier  and  Niva  were  to  dine  at 
the  house  of  some  person  of  rank,  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  prospects  of 
the  young  singer.  Niva  excused  herself 
on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  Ramier 
went  luone;  but,  anxious  about  the 
health  of  his  pupil,  he  slipped  out  im- 
mediately after  dinner  and  went  from 
the  Ohaus^  d'Antin  to  the  Rue  Baby- 
Jone,  where  Niva  lived.  As  the  weather 
was  beautiftd,  he  followed  tbe  Boulevard 
des  Invalides.  It  was,  perhaps,  eight 
o'clock,-  in  the  evening.  Bearing  an 
enormous  bouquet  for  Niva,  his  heart 
was  in  one  of  those  perfectly  happy 
moods  which  are  so  rarely  enjoyed  in 
this  iife,  when  he  saw  two  persons  ap- 

E reaching  him.  At  once  his  eves  swam, 
is  knees  bent  and  trembled :  he  endea- 
vored to  walk,  but  in  vain:  he  was 
obliged  to  lean  against  a  tree:  he  had 
recognized  Niva  on  the  arm  of  Rifaut! 
Dumb  with  astonishment,  the  sweat 
stood  in  ^eat  drops  upon  the  face  of 
Bamier :  his  grief  was  of  that  kind  which 
cannot  find  relief  in  tears.  After  a  few 
silent  moments,  Ramier,  summoning  all 
his  self-possession,  wjent  on  his  way  with- 
out a  word,  leaving  Kiva  in  utter  con- 
sternation. For  him,  all  was  over.  He 
never  alluded  to  the  occurrence  with  his 

Supil,  never  addressed  a  reproach  to  her: 
e  continued  his  care  as  ii  nothing  had 
altered  the  sentiments  which  he  had  for 
her.  Some  months  afterwards  the  revo- 
lution of  July  occurred,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  school  of  Ohoron.  A  fort- 
night after  this  event  Ramier  quitted 
Pazns. 


He  had  lived  six  months  at  the  town 

of y  when  there  arrived  a  young 

eantatr%e6  who  was  the  subject  of  hi|^ 
enl  <gy.  Sho  was  abojt  to  givr»  a  o^/n- 
cert  Upon  the  appointed  day  the  krge 
saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  throng- 
ed: all  the  best  society  of  the  place  was 
present  Ramier  was  among  the  first 
there,  and  placed  himself  Just  in  front  of 
the  piano-forte.  After  an  overture, 
played  by  the  amateurs  of  the  town,  the 
prima  donna  appeared.  The  programme 
announced  an  air  by  Nioolini.  The 
young  vocalist  approached  the  piano- 
forte with  confidence,  and,  without  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  disconcerted  by  her 
numerous  audience,  she  began  with  much 
sweetness  that  beautiftd  adoffiOy— 

«  Or  elM  Ma  vfleiiio  »  to  >->; 

then  she  stopped  short  Her  voice 
trembled,  her  visage  paled.  She  endea- 
vored to  reconmience;  but  it  was  im- 
possible! Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  See- 
mg  her  about  to  swoon,  Ramier  sprang 
to  her  aid,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  took 
the  music  fh>m  her  hands,  and  stepped 
forward  to  sing  in  her  place : 

**  Or  ehe  son  Tielno  a  te, 
Stanoa  ton  dl  palpUar'*^ 

with  an  accent  and  an  expression  which 
thrilled  the  whole  assembly.  The  even- 
ing was  broken  up;  the  concert  could 
not  go  on.  Niva,  for  it  was  she,  had 
recognized  Ramier,  who,  after  sin^^ng 
the  air,  went  out  and  left  the  town  on 
the  next  day. 

Ten  years  after  the  event  Just  related, 
they  gave  an  opera  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  which  attracted  all  Paris. 
A  prima  donna  beloved  bv  the  public 
achieved  a  great  success,  in  the  fourth 
act,  during  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
scenes  in  the  composition,  sobs  were 
heard  from  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
orchestra :  it  was  Ramier,  who  wept  hot 
tears  at  recognizing  Niva  in  the  person 
of  the  favorite  prima  donna,  who  calls 
herself  now-a-days,  Robina  Stoltz. 
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ADIXn,  BASOKLONA.  1 

AND  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  tliy 
gaieties,  adiea,  Barcelona — ^fairest  of 
the  towns  of  Spain !  I  leave  thy  Bam- 
bla  and  thy  sea- washed  walk,  thy  sreen- 
swarded  ramparts  and  thy  OataToniaa 
towers,  thy  Yine-hilk  and  thy  mountain 
tops  of  snow.  Softer,  they  tell  me,  are 
the  maids  of  Andalosiii,  and  milder  tiie 
airs  of  the  Knrdan  ahore.  But  tl^ 
Pyrenean  aides  have  heen  a  heaven  to 
me,  and  the  grace  of  thy  veiled  daoghters 
has  held  my  roving  heart  -captive  for 
ninety  days  ! 

Now  then,  ^oamMl  Already  I  see 
before  me,  rising  19)  ant  of  the  southern 
aeiL  asid  beckoning  me  on,  the  minarets 
and  the  palm-trees  of  Yalenda. 


XVI. 


TO  VAUEZrOZA. 

Thb  starting  of  the  Talencian  Dili- 
sencia  from  the  great  square  of  Barcelona 
18  a  spectacle  for  men  and  boys,  if  not 
for  angels.  The  huge,  ponderous  vehicle 
is  itself  a  piece  of  Joinery  which,  if  ex- 
hibited as  a  curiosity  in  any  of  our  States, 
not  too  far  south  or  west,  would  bring 
a  shilling  per  head  quick.  It  has  the  air 
of  an  old  stager,  indeed.  Yet,  though 
on  its  last  spokes,  it,  like  all  veterans, 
dies  hard,  ns  well-patched  appearance 
indicates  that  it  has  passed  Uirough 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  accidents 
by  flood  and  field.  Bat  no  turning  of 
somersets,  no  getting  stuck  in  the  mud, 
no  involuntary  voyages  down  the  moun- 
tain torrents,  have  ever  succeeded  in 
dislocating  its  original  timbers.  There 
it  stands — its  leathern  top  clouted  like 
old  shoes— its  body  as  unwashed  as  the 
great  body  of  the  Spanish  people — and 
its  interior  crammed  full  of  men,  women 
and  babies,  every  one  of  the  former  of 
whom^  before  taking  his  place,  has  made 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  got  an 
insurance  on  his  ribs  for  double  their 
value. 

For  the  last  hour,  all  have  been 
packed,  passengers  and  luggage.  But 
there  is  bad  luck  in  starting  in  a  hurry  in 
Spain.    No  eorrepriua.    The  postilions 


are  mounted;  let  tiliem  h«ve  their  nap 
out.  The  mules,  too,  the  whole  eiglit  of 
them,  Are  asleep,  each  on  his  three  lc(gBw 
All — pattengen,  postilions  and  mulea — 
are  waiting  lor  the  oondnctor,  wilii  his 
mail-ba^s. 

Here  he  oomea.  One  leap,  «nd  be  is 
on  his  box.  The  ta^  of  his  oap  readies 
the  small  of  his  back;  and  his  m<Hia- 
taohe  mounts,  soarody  iees  than  the 
length  of  his  oap,  in  the  air.  A  voUej 
of  preparatory  oaths  and  aaeramentis 
dears  the  road  of  boys,  beggars  and  by- 
standers, li^^'di  now,  vamotl  Ocadc 
your  whip,  ooohero ;— ^  it^  ropes  1  Tbe 
conductor  swears  and  shouts  at  the  top 
of  his  voice;  the  postilions  put  the  span 
into  the  poor  bmtes'  sides ;  and  a  mnoar, 
keeping  pace  with  the  cantniiiig  caravan, 
plays  the  lash  most  deixteronsly  about 
backs  and  bellies.  The  whole  tdUir 
sweeps  dowsi  the  avenne  ^Mike  mad." 
And,  possibly,  before  they  aie  well  off 
the  pavement,  as  uneven,  in  many  parti 
of  the  towQ,  as  the  rolling  sea,  a  move- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  stomachs  of 
some  of  the  travelleia,  analc^na  to  that 
experienced  by  the  passengers  of  a  Dover 
and  Calab  steam-packet,  on  leaving  the 
qnny.  A  couple  of  heads,  maybe,  are 
seen  dangling  out  of  each  wiiidow,  in 
such  a  atate  of  wretchedness,  as  mu»t 
throw  the  most  compassionate  and  deco- 
rous of  observers  into  an  anoontroUable 
fit  of  laughter.  So  they  go  out  of  the 
town-^ates — ^the  passengers  cascading— 
the  postilions  cracking  tbdr  whips — the 
exhausted  runner  laying  on  his  last 
blows— ^the  conductor  stUl  calling  ufoia 
the  saints,  and  uttering  over  his  poor 
brutes^  heads  half  the  imprecations  eon- 
tained  in  the  vernacular. 

Once  on  the  queen's  highway,  the 
whole  concern  would  soon  Iw  lost  sight 
of;  for  it  goes  down  in  the  holes  of  the 
road  like  a  ship  in  the  troughs  of  the 
sea.  Ton  think  they  have  all  descended 
into  the  pit  which  has  no  bottom— 
nmles,  riders  and  diligence.  But,  anon, 
you  see  them  slowly  staggering  up  the 
next  summit  of  the  billowy  road,  all 
tight  and  right.  Therein  lies  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  stage-coacb, 
that  when  it  goes  into  the  mire  deep 
enough  to  bring  it  to  a  complete  stand- 
still, everything  about  the  machine  ffi^ 
nothing  oreak$.    The   ropes   stretch  a 
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point;  diejT  don*t  put  The  brtoes 
settle;  bat  the  fiaperioonmbent  body 
does  not  eome  to  the  ground.  Anywhere 
out  of  Spun,  a  single  screw  left  loose  will 
bring  a  fill!  to  the  best-contriTsd  vebiole, 
as  well  as  the  nrast  npri^t-standing 
man  or  woman ;  bat,  here,  notJ^ng  is 
more  oommon,  at  leait^  in  the  ease  of 
diligenoes,  than  for  them  to  have  all 
their  screws  loose  aA  once.  Then  they 
go  the  ihstest.  The  matter  may  not  be 
quite  oomprehensible—- *tis  a  Oosa  de 
£spafia. 

Of  coarse,  I  did  not  mysblf  go  to  - 
Valenda  in  the  diligenoia.  By  na 
means.  I  waited  a  week,  and  went  by 
my  good  ship,  the  Baroino.  I  was 
desirous  of  making  one  more  voyage  in 
company  with  my  fHend,  the  Don. 
And  there,  sure  esou^  he  still  was, 
doing  battle  on  the  panel  with  the  pi^ 
akins;  and  there  was  8ancho  Panaa, 
standing  aghast,  alike  at  the  foxy  of  has 
master,  and  the  loss  of  the  Mqnor.  The 
good  knight,  now  that  I  had  become 
nmiliar  with  him  and  fab  tmsty  sqoire, 
in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  seemed  to  me 
more  like  life — Spanish  life--4han  ever. 
This  was  true  idso  of  the  inn-keeper,  and 
the  inn-keeper^s  two  prineesses,  and  the 
half-doien  fellows  who  had  tossed  Sanoho 
Panza  in  the  blanket.  Accordingly,  we 
were  at  once  ^*  hale  fellow  well  met.'* 

After  the  other  passengers  had  retired 
for  the  night,  the  cloth  was  laid  for  oar 
supper.  The  Don  came  down  from  his 
door,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  though  in  his  shirt-tails.  An 
Ozfteade  rabbit  had  been  ordered  to  be 
stewed  expressly  for  Sancho  Pansa,  $b 
the  best  thing  to  stop  his  month,  and  pat 
an  end  to  his  proverbs.  Sanoho  at  sea, 
by  the  way,  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
a  Jonah,  and  would  inevitably  have  sunk 
the  ship  from  the  exoeeding  weight  of 
Ins  sayings,  had  not  his  attention  been 
adroitfy  turned  to  something  he  relished 
even  better  than  his  own  puns.  The 
inn-keeper,  alter  placing  his  damsels 
each  on  one  side  of  me  worshipftil, 
though  somewhat  disconcerted  knight 
of  La  Manoba,  set  himself  down  as  mv 
right*hand  man;  and, the  way  in  whidn 
-we  all  drew  on  the  only  remaining  skin 
of  his  well-preserved  Benieark),  wsa 
wortiiy  of  the  very  best  ^ys  of  Spanish 
history.  I  must  do  mine  host  the  \ nstiee 
to  say«-^nd  I  de  it  moat  eheerfuly-* 
that  excepting  myself^  of  coarse,  he  was 
the  last  of  the  party  to  go  under  ^kub 
table ;  idiile  Sancho  Pansa,  I  regret  to 
«dd,  led  the  way,  felM^g  off  with  a  hfOf- 


flnished  proverb  on  his  lips,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  a  personage  who  was  one  day  to  M 
the  governor  of  an  island.  The  Don  di»- 
appeared  from  the  table  soon  after  the 
ladies;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became 
of  him.  Not  a  little  nettled  he  seemed, 
as  I  thought,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
utting,  that  nobody  would  believe  a 
word  of  what  he  repeatedly  affirmed 
respecting  the  beautifid  foot  of  Dulcmea 
del  Toboso.  Very  likely,  he  went  back 
before  morning  to  his  panel.  I  can 
simply  say,  that  when  I  arose  from  my 
seat  at  the  supner-table,  neither  he,  nor 
any  other  of  the  guests  was  there  to 
wkh  me  hkenaa  tardea;  and  that  on 
awaking  next  moniing,  Uie  oidy  thing  I 
noticed  was  the  fact  that  the  Bardno 
was  dropping  aoehiir  in  the  roadstead  of 
Yaleneia. 


ZTIL 
BPAHIBB  BBKAZXBS. 

It  was  blowing  a  smaU  gale  of  wind; 
for  the  Mediterranean  is  a  moody  sea, 
changing  sometimes  veir  quickly  frtmi 
smiles  to  frowns.  A  gate  of  wind,  and 
no  harbor  at  Valencia,  or  within  a  hun- 
ted nolesof  it ; — sndi  is  the  ihhosmtality 
of  thisrock-bouttd,  though  beanttful  coast. 
Therefore,  I  had  my  choice  between  con- 
tinuing on  to  Alicante,  with  a  chance 
of  meeting  no  better  luck,  and  bemg 
obliged  to  go  even  to  Oartegena,  and  the 
extremest  south,  or  of  landing  in  an  open 
boat  in  the  breakers.  I  had  much  more 
time  for  reflection  than  was  needed  for 
deddiBg  a  question  which  had  for  me,  in 
fact,  but  one  side  to  it.  7et,  hour  after 
hoar  passed  away;  and  no  boat  was 
seen  pushing  off  fitnn  the  shore.  No 
good  comes  from  harrying  in  Snain.  M 
f[U6  M  apmwa  m  muere ;  v  el  que  no, 
tern  Uen,  He  who  hurries,  dies ;  and  he 
who  does  not,  dies  too.  The  sea  was 
running  so  high  on  the  beach,  that  the 
boatmen  had  a  good  excuse  for  their  dila- 
toriness,  and  kept  us  waiting  frill  half  a 
day. 

At  length,  Just  as  I  was  makingup  my 
mind  that  they  would  not  come  at  all, 
tiS  they  shoved.  It  was  a  good-sized 
barge,  with  a  doaen  or  twenty  lusty  fel- 
lows, in  red  caps,  at  the  oars.  We  were 
lyiag  ahnost  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fit)m 
the  shore ;  and  the  boat,  now  tossed  to 
the  top  of  the  waves,  and  now  com- 
pletely lost  to  view  in  the  hollow,  teoki 
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as  it  seemed  to  our  impatieDoe,  a  small 
Araction  of  eternity  to  get  to  ns.  The 
rowers  were,  doubtless,  taking  it  fair  and 
ef  jy,  8ud  hnsbar.ding  the«*;*  strength  for 
tue  fiaal  poll  among  t}<e  breakers,  on 
their  return.  At  last,  they  got  along- 
side, when  began  the  labor  of  letting 
down  the  8hi]vs  sides,  into  the  nneasy 
barge  below,  the  Inggage  and  the  ladies. 
The  former  was  badly  thumped,  and  the 
latter  worse  frightened.  It  took  the 
Spanish  brown  ont  of  a  good  many 
cheeks, — ^making  one  or  two,  in  parti- 
cuhir,  as  white  as  if  they  had  been  washed 
in  ffood  soap  and  water. 

ETerything,  at  last,  was  tumbled  into 
the  boat,  and  stowed  away, — ^men, 
women,  trunks,  boxes,  bags  and  umbrel- 
las. I  was  so  seated  as  to  have  one  of 
the  latter  articles,  belonging  to  a  very 
nervous  native,  playing,  at  intervals,  the 
amusing  part  of  a  catapult  against  my 
right  flank.  But  to  distract  my  attention 
from  these  attacks,  I  had,  on  the  side 
nearest  my  heart,  the  most  graceftd  little 
Yalenciana  I  ever  came  in  contact  with. 
At  the  very  first  pitch  of  the  boat,  after 
leaving  the  steamer,  she  began  to  cling 
to  me  as  for  dear  life.  Another  pitch — 
and  if  it  had  been  for  dear  love,  she 
could  not  have  grasped  my  arm  tighter. 
One  more— O,  frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman — ^the  left  leg  of  my  trousers  was 
mined  forever  I  Oloak,  trousers,  and  boot, 
all  deluged  by  a  cascade  from  lips  whidi, 
a  moment  before,  seemed  to  have  been 
made  onlv  for  kissing  I  My  interest  in  a 
damsel,  the  loveliest  in  a  land  where  all 
are  fair,  in  an  instant  of  time  completely 
^^  swamped ;"  and  my  left  leg  worse  than 
water-logged  1 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  virtues  of  a 
travelled  man  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
So  did  I  take  this.  Had  all  my  best  china 
ware  come  down  at  a  orash,I  could  nothave 
received  the  shook  with  more  $ang/roid. 
The  most  critical  observer  would  not 
have  known,  by  any  twitch  of  my  face- 
muscles,  that  the  avalanche  of  so  great  a 
misfortune  had  fallen  upon  me.  I  knew 
that  my  left  trousers  leg  was  inevitably 
ruined,  but  I  made  no  sign.  I  amply 
held  myself  the  firmer  up  under  the 
weight  of  the  leaning  beauty;  who  was 
thus  making  me  the  recipient  of  a  shower 
of  favors  I  had  not  solicited.  However, 
some  little  relief  was  destined  to  come 
speedily. 

The  barge  was  now  nearing  the  shore. 
We  were  getting  into  the  breakers. 
"Pull,  boys,  pull!"  cried  half  a  down 
helmsmen,  at  once.  *^  Now  indeed  is  your 


time, — the  roaring  wave  is  dloee  upon 
us, — ^another  instant,  and  we  shall  all 
be  whelmed  in  the  deep.  Pull  right  1 
p-Jl  left !  prjl,  for  the  love  'if  God,  poU  !*» 

We  escaped.  Juss  the  onr*mg  orest 
of  the  heavy  billow  broke  over  the  boat's 
stem,  as  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare  saved  her- 
self from  the  oarlin  with  loss  of  her  tail. 

But  it  was  in  the  stem  that  I  sat  with 
my  fair  burden ;  and,  as  the  good  aea- 
nymph  would  have  it,  there  was  suffi- 
cient brine  thrown  over  me  to  wash  well 
my  soiled  garments.  I  had,  in  ftct,  a 
lapftil  of  it  But  I  never  in  my  life  was 
more  in  need  of  a  ducking ;  and  took  ir, 
under  the  drcumstanoee,  as  a  special 
'  fiivor  of  the  naiad  charged  with  doing 
the  washing  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Safe,  at  length,  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  the  perils  of  beauty,  I  set  mv 
foot  on  the  Yalendan  shore,  a  grateful, 
though  thoroughly  drenched  man.  To 
tell  the  trath,  I  planted  mj  foot  on  the 
terra  caliente  with  something  analogous 
to  a  shiver.  There  was  no  help  for  me. 
At  least,  there  was  none  on  the  beach, 
where  I  had  to  fight  my  way  through  the 
ranks  of  almost  as  bad  a  set  of  beggars 
as  those  who  made  the  attack  on  me  at 
the  port  of  Barcelona.  But  this  time,  I 
contended  with  the  desperation  of  a  man 
having  his  lap  full  of  cold  sea-water.  I 
put  the  whole  legion  to  route  with  sim- 
ply my  umbrella ;  and  pitching  into  the 
first  cart  which  ofiered  itself  I  cried  out 
to  the  oochero  to  let  loose  his  leader. 

Yiun  attempt  to  hurry  a  native-bom 
Iberian  I  JSl  que  $e  apreeura  m  muere  ; 
y  el  que  no^  tam  hieti.  Besides,  the  road 
whicn  led  to  the  dty  was  so  shockingly 
bad,  and  the  cart  in  which  I  was  con- 
veyed thither  so  destitute  of  springs, 
that  to  drive  at  any  other  pace  than  a 
walk,  would  have  been  probable  death 
both  to  horse  and  X)a8senger.  Tet,  the 
stranger  is  told  that  this  is  the  favorite 
summer-promenade  of  the  fashion  of 
Valencia.  Everybody,  then,  goes  to  the 
Grao,  to  bathe  in  the  blue,  now  mud- 
colored,  waters  of  the  sea.  The  ladies 
hold  thdr  court  in  the  pelludd  waves; 
and  a  revelry  is  kept  up  in  the  oooling 
dement  equal  to  anv  gambolling  of  the 
andent  nynophs  and  sea-gods.  But  my 
case  was  different.  My  bath  had  been 
an  involuntarv  one,  and  had  been  taken 
at  an  altogether  too  low  a  temperature 
to  be  affreeaole.  As  I  sat  in  mv  cart, 
wet  ana  dripping,  the  way  seemed  to  me 
anjrthiuff  but  a  pleasure-drive;  and  as  I 
psssed  through  the  gates  of  this  heaven 
of  the  Moors,  my  bones  shook  like  those 
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of  a  poor  flonl  entertng  a  polar  pari 
What  happened  to  Ofissar,  "  when  he  was 
in  Spain,"  hi^pened  likewise  U>  me. 

••  Tit  trae  tliif  god  did  ihakfi. 

The  Fonda  del  did  reoeired  and  re- 
stored me.  No  hlazkig  fire,  indeed,  wel- 
comed me  to  a  hospitable  hearth;  nor 
any  register  let  in  npon  me  a  drying 
sammer  gale.  Bat  a  simple  change  of 
raiment  set  me  ap;  and  a  Spanish  din- 
ner, washed  down  by  a  ftottle  of  French 
wine,  made  me  as  brave  as  the  Oid,  and 
twice  as  merry.  I  retired  that  night  as 
good-natnred  a  man  as  if •  I  had  not  been 
dipped  in  cold  sea-wato*  in  the  coarse  of 
the  morning;  and  lay  cheerfally  down 
to  dream  of  the  gorgeoos  days  when  the 
Moor  here  held  his  gilded  conrt,  mid 
flowers  and  fountains,  and  finally  passed 
hence  by  an  easy  transit  to  the  houris 
who  beckoned  to  him  from  the  walls  of 
their  overhanging  heaven.  **For,''  saith 
the  record,  ^^  the  Moors  did  locate  their 
Paradise  on  the  Yalencian  shore,  whic^ 
was  a  fragment  fallen  from  the  Paradise 
in  the  sky/' 


XVI11« 


TBS  HUXBTA  AlfD  THB  ALAMEDA. 

Globxoub  dawn  after  showers  I  l^ow, 
as  I  awoke  for  the  first  time  in  Valencia, 
the  rising  san  streamed  in  at  my  eastern 
windowsj  gilding  whatever  it  touched, 
and  lightmg  np  with  the  fall  blaze  of  ^e 
aoathem  morning,  both  house  and  town. 
On  my  balcony  of  fiowers,  the  rose  leaves 
and  the  carnation  cups  were  hung  with 
drops  as  with  diamonds.  The  fresh  air 
bad  the  sweet  perfume  of  orange  orchards 
and  mountain  violets.  The  firmament 
was  transparent  azure.  It  was  my  wel- 
come to  Valencia  by  the  hourU^  returned 
in  the  chariot  of  the  rising  sun,  from  the 
distant  skies,  whither  they  had  gone  to  a 
revel  on  the  day  of  my  arrival. 

Though  not  given  to  steeple-chasing, 
I  went,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  top 
of  the  Cathedral,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  country.  Imagine 
a  large,  semicircular  plain,  the  circumfe- 
rence of  which  is  hedgea  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  the  diameter  formed  by  the 
sea.  A  radius  drawn  from  the  town  to 
the  mountains  would  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  length,  while  the  dis- 
tance to  the  shore  is  from  two  to  three. 
Valencia,  accordingly,  is  situated  in  an 
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immense  level  garden,  or  huerta^  shel- 
tered on  the  north  and  west  by  a  moun- 
tain range,  and  having  a  southeastern 
exposure  to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
whole  huerta  is  irrigated  by  a  network 
of  canals,  which  are  connected  with  the 
upper  springs  and  torrents, — the  work 
of  the  Moors.  Hereby,  every  foot  of 
land  is  supplied  with  abundant  moisture, 
and,  being  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  an 
almost  tropical  sun,  scarcely  yields  in 
productiveness  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
When  I  saw  the  huerta,  it  being  in  early 
spring,  a  large  proportion  of  that  part  of 
it  lying  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  was  waving  with  deep  green 
wheat,  about  two  feet  in  height.  No 
fences  divided  the  fields,  but  simply  rows 
of  mulberry  and  olive  trees,  with  here 
and  there  a  rose  or  cactus  hedge.  The 
straight,  tapering  stems  of  the  {^m  tree, 
towered  up  out  of  many  isolated  groves, 
and  hung  out  their  tufted  crowns  over 
the  city  walls.  Villas,  vUlages  ai^ 
towns,  were  thickly  scattered  over  the 
plain ;  while,  at  tbe  southern  extremity, 
stretched  out  the  broad  lake  of  M- 
bufera. 

Nor  was  the  dtv  itself  less  picturesque. 
The  fiat  roo&,  and  the  movement  on  the 
house-tope,  gave  it  an  Oriental  aspect. 
Its  gilded  domes  and  minarets,  piercing 
with  a  hundred  points  the  sky,  showed 
that  it  had  once  been  the  city  of  the 
Moor,  who  had  left  traces  of  his  taste,  as 
well  as  of  his  blood,  behind  him.  The 
ham  of  business  was  scarcely  loud  enough 
to  reach  the  cathedral's  top ;  but  chimes 
of  bells,  calling  to  prayer,  rang  sweetly 
out  of  many  a  spire  upon  the  sunny  air. 
The  scene,  comprising  town,  plain,  moun- 
tains, and  the  sea — remains  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  those  daguerreotyped  on 
my  memory  in  Spain. 

*8oon  after  my  descent,  the  clock  struck 
five, — the  hour  for  going  to  the  Alame- 
da. In  Valencia,  the  world  of  fashion 
goes  out  of  town  to  promenade  on  the 
banks  of  the  Turia  every  day  in  the  year, 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  six.  A  tar- 
tana  is  awaiting  at  the  inn  door,  to  take 
you  thither.  Indeed,  there  is  always  one 
waiting  for  you.  Even  after  a  whole 
morning  spent  in  strolling,  you  will  be 
accosted  with  the  question.  If  your 
honor  does  not  wish  for  a  tartanat  In 
other  countries,  one  is  solicited  to  take  a 
coach  on  going  out  of  his  hotel ;  here, 
when  coming  into  it.  For  the  prome- 
nade to  the  Turia  you  accept  the  tarta- 
na,  for  it  is  not  the  ton  to  go  on  foot. 
AH  the  gentle  tblks  of  Valencia  keep  oar- 
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riagee  for  the  afternoon  airing,  and  all 
of  tliis  particalar  species. 

Bat  what  pray,  is  a  tartana  ?  It  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  covered,  two- 
wheeled  cart.  "Without  springs,  or  with 
bnt  apologies  for  them,  with  a  polished 
leather  top,  a  seat  on  either  side,  a  win- 
dow in  front,  and  a  door  behind,  it  is  the 
ardba  of  the  Orientals ;  or,  if  you  will,  an 
omnibus  on  two  wheels,  less  the  side  win- 
dows. No  vehicle  can  well  be  conceived 
of,  more  ugly  or  inconvenient.  Only 
the  two  persons  fitting  hj  the  front  win- 
dows have  any  chance  of  seeing  or  being 
seen,— excepting  such  as  may  be  con- 
tented to  sit  bv  the  door,  and  survey  the 
world  from  benind.  Of  the  half-a-dozen 
seats,  therefore,  the  two  forward  ones 
are  the  places  of  honor.  Here  are 
always  placed  the  prettiest  and  most  pre- 
sentable ladies  of  the  party.  The  plainer 
or  inferior  personages  occupy  the  places 
next  below ;  and  by  the  door  sit  the  do- 
mestics and  duennas.  In  this  cart  the 
dty  belles  promenade  daily  on  the  Ala- 
meda, and  never  at  any  faster  gait  than 
a  walk. 

But  the  Yalencianas,  if  not  fast,  are 
fair.  They  sit  half  hid  behind  their  cart 
windows,  and  half  concealed  in  their 
dark  mantillas;  but  they  never  fisul  of 
recognizing  all  their  acquaintances,  or  of 
showing  themselves  to  aU  their  admirers. 
From  their  convenient  ambush,  they  let 
fly  their  tiny,  but  fatal  shafts,  right  and 
left.  Their  eyes  are  reckoned  among 
the  most  dangerous  in  all  the  Spains. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  fit  portals  of  Love, 
whence  winged  messengers  fly  out,  bear- 
ing invisible  torches  to  indame  men^s 
hearts.  In  the  terra  ealiente^  hearts 
bum  like  stubble  in  the  fields.  Before  a 
man^s  span  of  life  has  half  run  out,  his 
left  breast  is  like  an  exhausted  crater — a 
mere  receptacle  for  ashes.  Nor  even 
then — ^at  least,  if  he  comes  to  the  Ala- 
meda— will  the  lovely  cease  from  trou- 
bling him.  They  will  inflame  his  veiy 
cinders.  Kindled  by  a  spark  from  their 
vestal  orbs,  the  merest  ash-heap  of  a 
bosom  glows  like  a  furnace.  Nor  is 
there  any  relief  in  sighing;  it  only  blows 
the  firo.  As  for  tears,  they  cannot  be 
shed  in  Spain — ^they  are  so  hot,  they 
pass  off  in  vapors  ere  they  get  half  the 
length  of  your  nose.  The  only  efiectual 
remedy  I  ever  heard  of,  is  to  run  the 
country,  and  even  that  will  sometimes 
fail. 

As  I  was  sAyingi  the  Alameda  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Turia.  In  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  town — ^as  closely  packed 
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as  it  was  in  tbe  days  of  the  Moors,  and 
now  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thoufiand  inhabitants — there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  promenade.  Henoe  the 
necessity  for  the  tartanas,  to  take  you 
through  the  unpaved  streets,  oat  of  the 
gate  of  la  Glorieta,  and  over  the  bridge 
aol  Mar.  to  the  pleasant  river-bank. 
Here,  within  dght  of  the  picturesque 
towers  of  Valencia's  walls  of  tapia,  you 
pass  up  and  down  the  long  avenues,  in 
one  of  a  hundred  carriages.  The  wil- 
low's gracefbl  tresses  droop  by  the  way- 
side ;  the  tall  pine  spreads  over  head  its 
deep  green  foliage;  the  silver  pMoplan 
uncurl  their  leaves  among  the  earliest  of 
the  spring;  the  bamboo  shoots  up  its 
slender  form ;  and  the  palm^  bearing  on 
its  head  the  glory  of  a  hundred  seaaonsi 
towers  high  above  aU. 

Or,  leaving  your  carriage,  you  walk 
throuffh  the  beautiftil  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, between  rose  and  lemon  hedges, 
beneath  the  fruit  and  flowera  of  the 
orange  trees,  mid  beds  of  pinks  and  pop- 
fies,  mid  geraniums,  cactuses,  and 
loneysuckles.  Here,  with  the  setting 
sun  pouring  its  glowing  rays  into  bower 
and  arbor,  gilding  the  city  domes,  turn- 
ing the  mountain  tops  to  purple,  and  the 
sea  to  gold, — ^how  fair  the  scene  of  the 
Yalencian  promenade  I  A  walk  in  this 
sylvan  retreat,  is  very  different  from 
going  down  Broadway  a-shopping. 

As  to  this  New  York  alameda,  it  has 
now  become  to  such  a  degree  a 
thoroughfare  for  business,  that  the  most 
graceftu  lady  cannot  pass  along  it  without 
having  the  air  of  walking  for  a  bargain. 
With  one  eye  on  the  beaux,  she  has  the 
other  on  the  shop  windows.  She  is  evi- 
dently bent  on  spending  her  pin-money, 
Her  pockets  are  full  of  ribbons ;  and  her 
boddice  is  stuffed — for  aught  you  know 
— with  unpaid  shop-keeper's  bilb.  If 
she  passes  you  without  notice,  do  not 
deem  it  a  slight, — she  is  thinking  of  a 
purchase  of  laces.  ^  If  the  smile  of  her 
greeting  wear  not  ita  customary  sweet- 
ness— Xen.  to  one  'tis  not  because  yoo 
have  not  called  to  pay  your  respects 
witliin  the  last  fortnight,  but  merely  be- 
cause a  silk  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
has  been  sold  to  another.  A  lady's  face 
in  Broadway  is  no  certain  index  to  the 
state  of  her  affections,  but  is  always  lia- 
ble to  change  its  expression  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  markets. 

But  the  Yalencian  alameda  has  noth- 
ing of  the  market-place  about  it,  save  its 
greetings.  The  news  of  the  day  is  told, 
Uie  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  agreed 
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upon.  Here  is  society  without  ceremony, 
and  entertainment  without  expense. 
Within  a  few  minutes'  drive,  there  is  a 
pleasant  change  of  air.  The  town  is  left 
behind,  with  its  cares  and  confinement ; 
and  the  country  receives  you  to  groves 
and  gardens.  Beautiful  Alameda !  would 
that  similar  retreats  could  be  planted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  onr  American 
towns,  where  a  lady  might  take  her 
daily  airing  without  being  covered  with 
the  dtist  of  the  streets^  or  having  her 
sweet  face  clouded  with  cares  financial. 


xiz. 


OOOK-FIOHTINa  AlTD  PIGSON  SHOOTING. 

Ik  Valencia,  it  is  eomme  il  faut  to  go 
to  the  cock-pit.  This  is  a  liandsome  lit- 
tle theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Turia, 
where,  on  two  days  in  the  week,  parti- 
cularly if  they  happen  to  be  saints'  days, 
the  stranger  may  be  entertained  or  dis- 
gosted  with  this  verv  Spanish  amuse- 
ment. Oock-fighting  here  is  second  only 
to  bull-fighting,  to  which  all  things  are 
second.  It  maikes  the  blood  run;  and 
your  Iberian  is  a  lover  of  it,  even  though 
it  be  chicken's  blood. 

Attached  to  the  theatre  is  a  large  pen- 
nery,  where  dipped  roosters  are  kept  to 
fi^ht  against  each  other,  and  all  comers. 
The  John  Bulls  are  esteemed  the  most 
pugnacious ;  being  fed  on  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  probably.  There  being 
no  Yankees  in  the  roost,  the  Britisher 
is  warranted  to  lick  any  cocks,  Ohristian 
or  Infidel,  that  may  presume  to  crow  at 
him.  He  is  understONod  to  beat  the  Gal- 
lic cocks,  out  and  out,  except  it  be  in  crow- 
ing. His  own  neck  he  rarely  deigns  to  use 
for  this  purpose  on  more  than  two  occa- 
sions,— ^nrst,  when  he  goes  into  the  ring, 
and  last,  when,  having  stmck  his  anta- 
gonist the  fatal  blow,  he  goes  out  of  it. 

The  process  of  cock-fighting  being  a 
feat  at  arms  wliich  has  delighted  everv 
boy  who  has  ever  seen  a  barn-yard, 
needs  no  description.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  what  at  the  farm-honse  is 
done  according  to  nature,  is  done  in  the 
pit  on  scientific  principles,  and  after  the 
.rules  laid  down  in  the  books.  The 
champions  must  be  duly  and  shockingly 
clipped.  Particularly,  their  tail  feathers 
must  be  cut  off  short.  All  their  beautiftd 
plumage  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Mars,  before  they  are  deemed  worthy  to 
fight  his  battles.  They  are  not  even  al- 
lowed combs,  crowns,  or  top-knots.   The 


wretched  plight  they  have  been  reduced 
to  before  entering  the  arena,  takes  away 
well-nigh  all  the  beholder's  pity  for  them. 
Such  hideous-looking  brutes  might  fight 
till  doomsday ;  and  all  Spanish  eyes,  at 
least,  would  retain  their  constitutional 
dryness.  Should  the  contest  last  so  long 
as  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  there 
will  be  so  much  the  more  time  for  bet- 
ting ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  dMTw  will  be 
tossed  across  the  pit,  from  loser  to  win- 
ner, as  thick  and  fast  as  hailstones.  There 
are  Judges  present,  sitting .  in  seats  of 
authority,  to  decide  all  nice  points.  But 
the  well-practised  eyes  of  the  audience 
rarely  make  a  mistake,  and  quickly  de- 
tect any  attempt  at  foul  play.  All  is 
done  decently  and  in  order.  The  birds 
are  either  killed  outright,  or  are  with- 
drawn when  disabled.  In  a  drawn  game 
they  are  parted ;  and  they  are  hooted  out 
of  the  pit  when  they  decline  taking  part 
in  the  performances.  This,  however, 
rarely  happens.  For  cooks  in  Spain  are 
always  as  mad  as  March  hares.  They 
will  fight,  and  crow,  as  long  as  they  can 
stand,  and  often  much  longer  than  they 
can  see.  Poor  things  1  their  little  lUe 
was  not  given  them  to  be  thus  sported 
away;  they  were  made  to  have  their 
heads  cut  off  at  a  single  blow.  But  'tis 
partly  their  own  fanlt — ^if  they  will  keep 
such  dreadful  tempers  1 

Whoever  may  not  fancy  going  to  the 
cockfight,  may  go  down  to  the  dip  of  the 
Turia,  to  witness  the  pigeon-shooting. 
'Tis  more  humane,  and  la  done  in  no 
theatre's  walls,  but  in  the  open  face  of 
day.  Of  a  holiday  afternoon,  all  the 
world  is  there,  looking  on.  The  river's 
bed  is  dry  and  grassy ;  for  it  is  only  at  a 
season  of  unusual  rains,  that  the  slender 
mountain  torrent  rises  sufficiently  high 
to  fill  its  banks.  Here,  below  the  bridge 
del  MofT^  is  a  broad,  open  space,  well 
suited  to  the  game  of  et  tiro  de  ku  pa- 
lomaa. 

The  birds  are  thrown  np  into  the  air 
by  their  owner,  and  whoever  has  a  gun 
and  pesetas  mav  have  a  shot  at  them. 
The  person  who  has  the  privilege  of  firing 
first,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  position 
nearest  the  thrower,  pays  a  fee  of  a  pe^e- 
ta,  provided  his  shot  proves  a  successful 
one.  In  that  case,  he  is  also  entitled  to 
the  pigeon.  If  he  misses  his  mark,  he 
pays  nothing  and  gets  nothing.  There- 
upon, as  many  persons  as  choose  to  give 
a  couple  of  reals  for  the  privilege  of  a 
shot,  may  fire  as  fast  as  they  like,  until 
the  poor  bird  either  falls  or  gets  away. 
If   killed,  it   belongs  to  the  sncoessful 
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marksmajL  and  is  brongLt  in  by  small 
boys,  aided  by  dogs,  whose  share  of  the 
sport  is  by  no  means  the  least.  As  half- 
a-dozen  guns  may  be  let  o^  the  same 
moment,  there  is  a  Judge  present  to  de- 
cide all  dispated  claims  among  the  sports- 
men. His  interference,  however,  is 
rarely  necessary :  fur  the  boys,  and  even 
the  dogs,  seem  always  to  know,  as  if  by 
instinct,  to  which  one  of  the  guns  belongs 
the  honor  of  the  victory,  and  the  prize. 
Most  birds  which  get  off  ont  of  the  range 
of  the  guns  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  are 
brought  down  by  tihe  peasants,  who  lie  in 
wait  nnder  the  neighboring  trees,  for 
chance  shots,  and  who  are  allowed  to  fire 
at  any  fugitive  coming  within  their 
limits.  Occasionally,  a  fortunate  pigeon 
soars  high  in  the  air,  above  the  reach  of 
all  missues,  and,  after  describing  a  few 
circles  in  mid-heaven,  shapes  its  course  to 
its  well-remembered  home,  on  some 
house-top  in  the  city.    Tis  so  mnch  dear 


gain  to  the  owner,  besides  a  life  saved  to 
thepoor  bird. 

This  game  of  pigeon-shooting  is  a  favo- 
rite diversion  with  tiie  Yalendans.  Hie 
marksmen  vie  with  each  other  in  diow- 
ing  their  skill,  and  the  best  shot  carries 
on  a  load  of  popular  honors,  besides  birds 
enough  to  make  a  stew-pie.  A  holiday, 
at  the  same  time,  is  made  for  hundredc, 
and  even  thousands,  of  spectators,  who 
cover  the  river-bed,  the  quays,  and  the 
bridges. 

So  idle,  so  easQy  amused,  are  the 
dwellers  on  these  happy  shores.  With 
tiifling  toil,  the  earth  yields  them  its  in- 
crease. Their  wants  are  few  and  simple. 
They  think  not  of  the  morrow.  Gnnt 
them,  then,  but  an  occasional  pigeon- 
shooting  or  a  buU-fight,  a  procession  of 
priests,  or  a  parade  of  soldiers,  the  sight  of 
a  prince,  or  even  of  an  elephant  and  moa- 
keys,  and  thdr  happy,  heedless  hesrta, 
will  want  no  more  to  reiider  life  a  perpe- 
tual merry-making. 


AMERICAN     DESPOTISMS. 


TITE  remember,  in  crosring  the  British 
' '  Channel  once,  that  we  had  taken 
with  us  an  odd  number  of  Punchy  to 
while  away  the  tediousness  of  the  psssage. 
On  landing  at  Boulogne,  it  was  crammed 
into  a  side  pocket,  for  safety,  but  the 
gendarme,  who  inspected  travellers' 
1^0?^'^  seeing  the  paper,  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  before  our  face,  looking 
as  fierce  as  a  pandoor  all  the  time,  and 
repeating,  ^^  II  at  dqfendu^  monneurf  it 
is  forbidden  T'  It  seems  that  Punch  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  small 
man  with  a  big  nose,  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon took  for  himself— tfab  was  before  he 
and  Victoria  shook  hands  and  kissed — 
and  he  avMged  the  indignity  by  exclud- 
ing Punch  from  the  republic.  Subse- 
quently, on  entering  Vienna,  we  had  a 
London  Morning  ChronicU  seqnestered 
In  the  same  manner  because  it  contained 
some  account  of  the  progress  of  Kossuth 
in  the  United  States;  and  a  friend  of 
ours,  not  long  after,  crossing  the  Po,  from 
Austrian  Itidy  into  the  Estates  of  the 
Chnroh,  had  his  Bible  taken  away, 
though  copies  of  Voltaire's  Oandide,  and 
Byron's  Don  Juan,  were  left  untouched 
in  his  carpet-bag. 

•  These  were  specimens  of  European 
despotism,  and  we  thanked  God  that  no 


saoh  petty  interferences  with  the  ri^b 
of  men  were  permitted  in  our  own  aesr 
native  land  beyond  the  sea.  A  man,  we 
said  to  ourselves  proudly,  may  read  what 
he  pleases  there,  never  saying,  **by  yoor 
leave,"  to  any  emperor^  priest,  or  catch- 
poll of  them  all.  The  press  is  free, 
opinion  is  free,  locomotion  is  firee;  and 
the  wayfarer,  though  a  stranger,  may 
think  h»  own  thoughts,  say  his  own  say, 
and  be  happy,  or  miserable,  as  he  likes, 
without  let  or  molestation  from  his 
neighbors,  or  the  government.  Hail 
Columbia  I  we  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm;  home  of  the  esle, 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  refuge  of  the 
g^Kod  and  persecuted,  etc,  etc,  eto. 
"  Where  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at 
length,  throws  its  last  fetters  oflf;"  where 
a  boundless  field  is  open  for  every  ssea 
of  truth  to  germinate ;  where  an  nnliini- 
ted  career  is  profi^red  to  the  excnniona 
of  the  mind ;  where  no  tyrant,  no  creed, 
no  church  lays  its  heavy  interdict  npon 
the  growth  of  human  thought!  Hail, 
thou  latest  bom  of  Time ;  mifffaty  in  thy 
Touth;  chainlessandundiained;  **  gleam- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  sunrise  when  earth  it 
wrapped  in  gloom."  Oh,  mayest  thM 
long  be  proud  and  worthy  of  thy  glon- 
ous  dower ! 
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Bttt  oakaer  rafledion  tangkt  na  to 
inquire,  after  a  lime,  whether  oar  pa- 
triotism, taking  the  bit  ia  its  moathf  was 
not  ranning  away  with  oar  reason*  Is 
it  troe  that  there  is  no  despotam  in 
America  f  Have  we  no  aathorities, 
which  take  the  control  of  opinion,  and 
aasnme  to  be  infallible?  Aro  there  no 
institatioas,  no  tribunals,  no  self-oonsti- 
mted  judges,  which  impose  iiQurions  re- 
strunts  up<«  the  freeoom  of  thought? 
Have  we  extinguished  the  spirit  and 
habit  of  persecution  along  with  its  out- 
ward symbols,  the  rack,  the  stake,  the 
dangeon,  and  the  prison-house?  We 
answered  ourselves  in  this  wise:  We  do 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  resort  to  the 
same  oompulsory  methods  against  the 
human  understandings,  as  obtained  in 
former  ages,  and  stiU  obtains  in  some 
oountiies.  We  do  not  streteh  the  limbs 
of  men  on  instruments  of  torture,  be- 
cause they  refhse  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  standard  in  respect  to  the  most  in- 
comprehensible dogmas, — we  do  not  pil- 
lory our  poor  De  Foes,  for  the  political 
crime  of  writing  candidly  on  public  af- 
fairs, nor  imprison  our  humble  Bunyans 
for  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  the  streets ; 
we  do  not  bury  our  statesmen  under  the 
sea  as  they  do  in  Naples, — ^we  do  not 
banish  oar  most  illustrious  artists  and 
poets,  because  they  are  liberals,  to  the 
wild  swamps  of  Oayenne,  as  they  do  in 
France,— «11  this  most  be  confessed,  and 
It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  these  are 
noble  advantage  to  have  achieved  over 
the  spirit  of  intolerance.  We  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  their  worth  and 
glory.  They  are  priceless  vietories  won 
from  the  old  empire  of  darkness  and  in- 
tolerance. They  lift  us  into  a  security 
and  elevation  which  baffles  for  ever  the 
malice  of  a  whole  infernal  brood  of  ser- 
pents, who  may  now  hiss  about  the  rock 
of  our  retreat,  but  cannot  sting  us  to 
death.  Their  fangi  are  extracted,  and  the 
poison-bags,  with  which  their  malignant 
heads  are  still  sometimes  swollen,  serve 
only  to  inflict  themselves  when  they 
distend  with  a  disarmed  and  impotent 
rage. 

Yet,  if  the  advanoed  civilization  of  our 
age  and  country  rejects  the  grosser  ap- 
plications of  force  by  which  opinion  was 
wont  to  be  controlled,  there  are  others, 
it  seems  to  us,  which  are  not  entirely 
discontinued.  A  lees  barbarous,  a  more 
refined  tyranny  is  still  compatible  with 
the  general  sense  of  propriety  and  jus- 
tice. There  are  chains  which  men  forge 
for  their  fellows,  which  fret  and  out  their 


souls,  if  they  do  not  canker  their  bodies. 
There  are  inquL^itions  of  obloquy  and 
hatred  which  succeed  to  the  inquisitions^ 
of  the  faggot  and  flame.  There  is  a" 
moral  Coventry  almost  as  humiliating 
and  oppressive  as  the  stern  solitude  of 
the  dungeon.  The  spirit  of  bigotry  may 
survive  the  destruction  of  its  carnal 
weapons;  despotism  may  retain  its  in- 
stincts, and  give  vigorous  signs  of  vita- 
lity, long  atier  the  sword  shall  have 
been  wrenched  from  its  grasp ;  and  the 
fires  will  burn  in  the  eyes  of  bigotry 
when  they  have  alreadv  ceased  to  bum 
upon  its  sltara.  For  what  is  the  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  characteristic  of  des- 
potism? Not  its  outward  instruments, 
— its  Bastiles,  its  gibbets,  its  bayonets, 
its  knouts,  and  its  thumb-screws. — 
but  its  animating  purpose.  It  is  the  aie- 
position  to  suppress  the  free  formation 
and  publication  of  opinion,  by  other 
means  than  those  by  which  the  mind  ia 
logically  moved,— by  other  influences 
than  motives  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, the  reason,  and  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  Wherever  a  man's 
bread  is  taken  away  because  he  votes 
with  this  party  or  that,  wherever  he  is 
denounced  to  public  odium  because  of  the 
heterodoxy  of  his  honest  sentiments, 
wherever  moral  turpitude  is  imputea 
to  him  on  account  of  his  speculative 
errors,  wherever  he  is  in  terror  of  the 
mob  ton  any  account — ^wherever  the  in- 
veteracy of  public  prejudice  compels  him 
to  remain  silent  altogether,  or  to  live  a 
life  of  perpetual  hypocrisy,  wherever 
his  sincere  conviction  can  not  be  dis- 
closed and  promulged  for  fear  of  personal 
discomfiture  and  annoyance,  wherever 
even  a  limit  is  fixed  to  the  progress  of 
research,  there  despotism  fiourishes,  with 
more  or  less  strength, — and  only  needs 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  be 
nnrsed  into  muscular  violence  and  fury. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  it  seems  to  ns 
that,  tried  by  this  test,  we  have  despot- 
isms in  the  United  States,  just  as  they 
have  elsewhere,  and,  that  with  all  our 
advances  in  liberality  of  which  we  justly 
boast,  we  come  short  in  practice  of  the 
brilliant  idc^l  of  our  institutions.  We 
have  not  attained  to  a  genuine  and  uni- 
versal liberty,— (we  will  not  say  toU- 
rance^  because  that  word  is  borrowed 
from  an  age  when  freedom  was  supposed 
to  be  a  boon  and  not  a  right,) — and  we 
fail  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  res- 
pects. In  the  Church,  in  the  State,  in 
the  popular  auditorinni,  and  in  the  mora 
private  relations  of  society,  we  surround 
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ourselves  with  needless  barriers,  we 
build  walls  of  separatioo  between  our- 
selves and  the  great  realms  of  intelli- 
grence  yet  unexplored,  and  we  paralyze 
those  intellectual  energies  whioh  are 
our  only  iostrnments  for  ezploiing  them, 
the  only  tools  for  working  the  golden 
mines  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider a  large  number  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organizations  as  so  many  restraints  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  mind.  Founded  upon 
creeds  which  admit  of  no  possibility  of 
truth  beyond  their  own  formulas,  they 
discourage  inquiry  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  domains  of  thought.  We 
agree  with  Kant,  the  great  German  philo- 
sopher, who,  in  one  of  his  valuable  minor 
writings,  discussing  the  question  whether 
any  association  is  justified  in  binding 
itself  to  certain  immutable  articles  or 
faith,  in  order  to  exercise  a  perpetual 
and  supreme  guardianship  over  its  mem- 
bers, and  indirectly  through  them  over 
the  people,  contends  that  a  compact  of 
this  kind,  entered  into,  not  as  a  simple 
bond  of  union  for  the  interchange  of 
common  sentiments,  but  with  a  view  to 
conclude  the  human  race  from  further 
enlightenment,  is  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, whose  highest  destination  con- 
sists emphatically  in  intellectual  pro- 
gress. ^*  A  combination,"  says  he,  ^*  to 
maintain  an  unalterable  religious  system, 
whioh  no  man  is  permitted  to  oall  in 
doubt,  would,  eyen  for  the  term  of  one 
man^s  life,  be  wholly  intolerable.  It 
would  be,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out  one 
generation  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
species  towards  a  better  condition;  to 
render  it  barren  and  hence  noxious  to 
posterity."  This  conduct,  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  our  knowledge  of  divine  things 
cannot  advance  like  our  knowledge  of 
natural  things :  that  the  first  investiga- 
tors of  the  Scriptures  exhausted  their 
contents,  and  that  nothing  is  left  for 
those  that  come  after  them,  but,  as 
Johnson  says  of  the  followers  of  Shakes- 
peare, to  new-name  their  characters  and 
repeat  their  phrases.  But  does  this 
view  do  justice  to  the  "n.cred  word? 
Granting  that  its  leading  principles  may 
be  easily  discerned, — a  thing  difficult  to 

grant  in  the  face  of  two  hundred  con- 
icting  sects,  each  of  whioh  finds  its 
support  and  nutriment  in  the  same 
pages ;  for,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
1[)nd  of  quoting, 
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•*Tlili  is  the  book  when  eMh  hit  d 
And  thte  the  book  vhere  eaeh  his  dosmailsdi,"* 

— we  must  still  suppose,  that  a  revelation 
from  the  Infinite  will  contain  infinite 
resonrces  of  truth.  Neither  its  alleged 
origin,  which  is  from  the  perfect  God, 
nor  its  alleged  destiny,  which  is  the  final 
redemption  of  mankind  from  error,  will 
allow  ns  for  a  moment  to  treat  it  as 
an  ordinary  message,  soon  told  and  as 
speedily  comprehended.  It  must  con- 
ceal inexhaustible  riches,  or  not  be  what 
it  purports ;  while  to  suppose  it  to  be 
what  it  purports,  and  yet  to  attempt  to 
inclose  its  treasures  in  the  firail  and 
rickety  caskets  of  words  which  men 
devise,  is  an  enterprise  for  pouring  the 
ocean  into  a  quart-pot,  or  for  botding 
the  air  of  the  whole  heavens  in  one's 
private  cellar.  Nor  is  the  attempt  leas 
pernicious  than  it  is  absnrd :  for  it  erecto 
each  little  condstory  into  a  separate 
popedom,  issuing  its  infallible  decrees 
and  denouncing  its  interdicts  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  its  Roman  prototype. 
As  an  inevitable  conseqnenoe,  two  things 
result  justly,  that  the  supreme  control 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  nations 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
who  are  conservative  by  position  and 
training, — ^and,  secondly,  that  the  ener- 
gies of  the  chnrches  are  absorbed  in  con- 
troversy or  sectarian  propagation,  at  the 
expense  of  a  free  and  earnest  inqniry 
after  new  truth,  and  the  culture  of  ge- 
nial hopeful  feelings.  The  history  of  our 
American  sects,  for  instance,  is  an  almost 
unbroken  record  of  fierce  and  bigoted 
disputes.  New  England  has  been  a  kind 
of  theological  Golgotha,  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  battered  skulls.  The 
clergy  have  been  the  ruling  powers,  too, 
not  only  there  but  everywhere ;  and  the 
people  have  dared  to  laugh  oiJy^w 
the  consent  of  the  deacons,  ^e  &" 
aware  that  this  aspect  of  things  has  ma- 
terially changed  of  Ute  years;  we  know, 
also,  what  inappreciable  servioes  the 
churches  have  otherwise  rendered  to 
Bodety ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  in  the 
midst  of  our  ready  gratitude  for  these, 
how  many  of  them  by  means  of  their 
creeds,  and  the  terrors  of  their  exoom- 
munications,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
their  social  infiuence8,--etill  haiig««n 
incubus  upon  the  minds  and  oonsdenoes 
of  their  adherents.  Nor  upon  them 
alone,  but  many  others— even  those  ww 
do  not  professedly  wear  their  colon. 
They  too  often  terrify  the  ardent  refer- 


*  ■*  Hie  liber  est  In  quo  qasrii  fua  dogm«U  aaiiqiie 
InTenlt,  et  pariter  dogmata  qntoqne  ttu.** 
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mer,  whose  bright  hopes  they  change 
by  the  ma^o  of  fear  into  dread  spectres ; 
they  too  often  arrest  the  uplifted  arm  of 
science  when  it  would  strike  from  the 
rook  or  open  out  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  some  precious  fountain  of  use ; — 
and  they  too  often  array  themselves  on 
the  side  of  effete  traditions  and  mouldy 
abuses,  when  they  should  be  pressing 
forward  under  the  ever-living  inspira- 
tions of  hope  and  freedom.  It  is  said 
that  Justinian,  when  he  had  completed 
the  compilation  of  his  Institutes,  issued 
a  decree  that  no  comment  should  be 
written  upon  them,  which  aimed  at 
more  than  a  sketch  of  their  contents  or 
a  transcription  of  then:  titles; — well,  the 
sects  are  apt  to  copy  this  imperial  and 
arbitrary  example,  —  they  impose  on 
others,  as  exclusively  right  and  authorita- 
tive, their  own  slender  selections  out  of 
the  vast  complexity  of  truths,  the  few 
pearls  they  have  fished  out  of  the  mea- 
sureless sea,  fancying  that  they  have 
banished  error,  when  they  have  only  ex- 
tinguished the  independence  of  thought 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  ap- 

Eropriating  the  figure  of  Mirabeau,  where 
e  compares  truth  to  the  statue  of  Isis 
covered  by  many  veils,  that  thev  teach 
their  followers  to  lift  a  single  one, 
whilst  they  fling  their  clubs  anil  battle- 
axes  at  the  heads  of  all  who  would  re- 
move the  others.  ^^Froeuly  oh  /  proeul^ 
ssti  JPrqfani  /  "  rings  the  chorus,  and  the 
poor  audacious  **  infidel" — as  every  dis- 
sentient is  sure  to  be  called, — ^is  handed 
over  to  an  everUsting  contempt  Now, 
what  chance  truth  has  in  such  a  hubbub 
it  is  needless  to  say. 

We  recognize,  secondly,  an  oppressive 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  in  the  conduct 
of  political  parties,  both  in  respect  to  the 
violence,  and  bitterness  of  their  hatreds, 
and  the  relentless  proscriptions  which 
crown  their  victories.  The  former  is, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  present 
impeifect  state  of  enlightenment,  and 
Christianity;  but  the  second  is  wholly 
indefensible  anywhere,  and  especially  in 
a  republican  society.  The  primary,  essen- 
tial, distinctive  right  of  man,  in  a  free 
state,  which  rests  upon  popular  choice,  is 
the  right  of  election,  and  to  assail  that 
riglit,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  by 
force  of  arms,  or  the  abstraction  of  one^s 
subsistence,  is  treason  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy^2^  met- 
jeate  done  to  the  people.  Yet,  every 
one  of  our  political  parties  justify  them- 
selves in  a  wholesale  political  slaughter 
of  their  opponents,  whenever  they  como 


into  power.  There  are  tribes  in  Africa, 
which  sacrifice  a  hundred  or  two  of  men 
every  time  a  new  prince  ascends  the 
throne;  but  then  they  confine  tlie  im- 
molation to  the  leaders  only  of  their  ene- 
mies; our  whigs  and  democrats,  less 
discriminating  than  the  Africans,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  advent  to  power, 
butcher  all  the  opposing  chiefs,  and  all 
the  subordinate  functionaries,  down  to 
the  drill-sergeant  or  the  sutler.  Like 
William  the  Norman,  when  he  conquered 
England,  they  distribute  all  the  land;*, 
and  messuages  of  the  vanquished,  to  their 
own  set.  A  regular  Domesday-book  is 
opened,  and  the  fiefs  and  holdings  are 
parcelled  out  with  a  coolness  of  effrontery, 
which  almost  persuades  us  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage  are  unconscious 
of  its  monstrous  meanness.  It  is  an  in- 
justice which,  however,  works  the  usual 
effects  of  despotism.  It  degrades  the  cha- 
racter of  all  who  are  concerned  in  it ;  reduc- 
ing political  life  into  the  sheerest  scramble 
for  spoils,  and  bringing  the  suspicion  of 
mercenariness  upon  every  man  who  takes 
office.  In  either  aspect^  the  practice  is 
signally  disastrous.  By  debasing  the 
standard  of  official  eligibility,  it  places  in 
high  position  men  of  corrupting  and  per- 
nicious example,  and  by  relaxing  the 
tone  of  public  controversy,  it  saps  and 
undermines  the  private  integrity  of  the 
people.  No  service  which  government 
renders  to  society  is  more  important 
than  its  influence  in  preserving  a  sense  Oi 
the  general  good  as  superior  to  indivi- 
dual interests.  Indeed,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  finest  functions — the 
education  of  the  masses,  into  a  percep- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
over  particular  ends.  Our  natural  im- 
pulses, our  family  ties,  our  necessities  of 
business,  tend  perpetually  towards  the 
development  of  a  selfish  egotism,  which 
our  participation  in  public  affiurs  tends 
as  perpetually  to  counteract  But,  if 
that  participation,  instead  of  being  ani- 
matea  by  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  is  converted  into  an  intense 
strugele  for  the  accomplishment  of  indi- 
vidud  purposes,  we  lose  one  of  the  most 
salutary  restraints,  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
spirations of  the  civilized  state.  We  re- 
solve society  into  what  Hobbs  contended 
was  its  original  condition — a  state  of 
war.  We  confirm  the  multitude  in  their 
narrow  and  low  ambitions;  and  we 
restrict  their  actions  to  the  petty  circle 
of  their  own  private  and  individual  con- 
cerns. Again ;  the  examples  of  really 
great  statesmen  are  among  the  most  pre- 
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dons  and  iDdeetniotible  inberitanoes  of 
a  nation.  No  matter  how  great  their 
serricea  in  averting  dangers  from  the 
commonwealth,  or  in  achieving  advan* 
tages  for  it,  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  these  cannot  be  compared 
with  their  indirect  utility,  in  presenting 
to  the  people  a  high,  manly,  dignified, 
and  heroic  ideal  of  devotion  to  the  pnb- 
lic  weal.  Their  life-long  abnegation  of 
sdf;  their  cantions  wisdom ;  their  mode- 
ration  of  temper ;  the  spectacle  of  their 
constant  preference  of  a  broad  and  nlti- 
mate  gooa  to  local  expedients  and  tem- 
poral triumphs,  habituate  the  general 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  lofty  ends, 
and  models  of  excellence  in  conduct. 
Thus,  the  characters  of  Wasliington,  of 
Franklin,  of  Marshall,  of  Madison,  etc., 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  Ameri- 
cans than  uie  immediate  effects  of  any 
battles  they  may  have  won  in  the  field,  or 
the  forum,  because  diey  have  filled  our 
histories  with  pictures  of  a  disinterested 
virtue.  But  are  such  characters  possible 
in  public  life,  when  that  life  is  no  longer 
a  contest  of  great  minds  for  great  ends, 
but  a  pot-house  squabble— when  the  des- 
potism of  party  machinery  excludes  from 
public  service  every  man  who  is  not 
Bufiiciendy  base  to  stoop  to  its  arts,  and 
to  roll  in  its  ordure  ?  Do  we  not,  by  our 
party  intolerance,  by  the  proscriptions 
which  tread  upon  the  heels  of  every  suc- 
cess, rob  the  community  of  a  twofold 
guaranty  of  its  progress,  of  the  services 
of  its  best  men,  and  of  a  high  moral  tone 
of  public  sentiment  ? 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  third  species 
of  despotism  which  we  think  it  impor- 
tant to  note,  and  which,  instigated  by 
the  bad  examples  of  both  church  and 
state,  may  be  described  as  that  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  We  do  not  agree  with 
those  foreign  writers  who  represent  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  in  this  country 
as  absolutebr  terrific :  they  have  exagge- 
rated its  ef^ts ;  but  their  criticisms  are 
hot  without  a  tincture  of  truth.  Com- 
pared with  the  older  nations,  there  is  a 
larger  freedom  of  opinion,  on  most  sab- 
jects,  in  this  country,  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe, — but,  compared  with 
our  own  standards,  or  the  ideals  of  our 
institutions,  we  are  on  manifold  sub- 
jects lamentably  deficient.  It  is  natural 
m  a  society  whose  stability  depends  as 
much  upon  opinion  as  upon  law,  and 
more  upon  opinion  than  force,  that 
opinion,  like  oUier  powers,  should  occa- 
sionally play  the  despot;  but  what  we 
oomplain  (n  fa  not  tne  habitual  watch- 


fUneas  of  the  public  mind  OTerpoUio 
interest,  and  the  ohronio  tendeaef  to 
rectify  abuses  or  to  avert  evil  by  the 
instant  insurrection  of  opinion,  bat  tba 
excessive  resentment  of  that  opmion 
when  provoked.  It  is  that  unwilling 
ness  to  be  corrected  which  makes  U 
radier  a  pr^udice  than  an  opinion,— 
that  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  its 
customary  formulas,— and  the  severity 
with  which  it  often  resists  even  the 
slightest  departures  from  them.  We 
complain  of  it  because  it  erects  the  nuh 
Jority  into  an  idol,  a  monarch,  a  tyrant, 
and  begets  a  deference  to  it  which  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  any  savage  superstition  or 
loyal  sycophancy.  It  weakens  the  very 
springs  of  character  in  men,  and  then 
lords  it  over  their  weakness  with  an 
irresponsible  violence  and  outrage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pro-slavery  sen- 
timent of  this  country  as  it  prevailed  a 
few  years  ago. — how  arbitranr,  fferocions, 
and  overwhelming  it  was  I  Not  merely 
in  the  South,  where  the  vast  interests 
involved  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
society  itself  Justify  an  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  towards  all  impertinent 
interference,  but  throughout  the  nation, 
where  no  such  exigencies  of  danger  can 
be  alleged.  In  the  moat  secluded  dis- 
tricts of  New  I^gland  even^  where  a 
blaok  slave  was  never  seen,  and  thoo- 
sands  of  miles  away  from  where  they 
are,  the  expression  of  anti-slaveiy  vievs 
l^as  been  almost  a  courting  of  martyr- 
dom. The  feeling  dominate  the  ehnrch, 
the  senate,  the  popular  assembly,  and 
the  private  saloon.  Let  a  preacher 
plead  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and  his 
salary  was  stopped;  let  a  newswper 
attempt  the  discussion  of  the  snbject, 
and  it  lost  its  subscribers;  let  a  repre- 
sentative broach  it  in  Congress,  and  he 
was  gagged  and  excluded  fh>m  the  Com- 
mittees, or  politely  invited  to  fight  a 
duel.  Public  meetings  called  to  conader 
it  were  dispersed  by  the  mob ;  petitions 
to  the  Federal  L^slature  affsiost  it 
were  indignantly  trampled  under  foot; 
the  United  States  mails  were  felonionsly 
invaded  in  its  behalf,— while  the  agento 
of  anti-slavery  societies  were  coated  with 
tar  and  feathers,  or  mutilated,  or  bong 
upon  a  tree.  It  is  true  that  all  this  hw 
been  since  changed,  but  by  means  of 
what  sufferings,  what  struggles,  what 
strenuotis  and  long-continued  combats' 
Even  at  this  time,  the  pro-slavery  sento- 
ment  is  so  krgely  in  the  ascendant,  that 
no  man  of  the  most  moderate  anti- 
slavery  convictions  can  hold  office  under 
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tbe  Federal  Government, — though  that 
goTemment  represents,  or  ought  to  re- 
present, not  a  faction  or  a  locality,  but 
the  whole  people. 

De  Tooqneville  makes  it  an  accusation 
against  democratic  societies,  that  thej 
substitnte  a  many-headed  tyranny  for 
diat  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  single  class, 
and  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  contro- 
versy in  this  country,  to  our  shame  be 
it  said,  forces  us  to  confess  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  his  remarks  are  well 
grounded.  **  Fetters  and  headsmen,*^  he 
exclaims,  ^'  were  the  coarse  instruments 
which  tyranny  formerly  employed ;  but 
tbe  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 
arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  sufficiently  protected  before; 
tbe  excesses  of  monarchical  power  have 
devised  a  variety  of  physical  means 
of  oppression ;  the  democratic  republics 
of  tlie  present  day  have  renderea  it  as 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  miud,  as  that 
will  which  it  is  intended  to  coerce. 
Under  the  absolute  sway  of  an  individual 
despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order 
to  subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped 
the  blows  which  were  directed  agamst 
it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt;  but 
snch  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  the 
ivranny  in  democratic  republics;  there 
the  body  is  left  free  and  the  soul  is  en- 
slaved. The  sovereign  can  no  longer 
say,  "  Ton  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of 
death,**  but  he  says,  "  You  are  free  to 
think  differently  from  me  and  retain 
your  life,  your  property,  and  all  that  vou 
possess ;  but  if  such  be  your  determina- 
tion, you  are  henceforth  an  alien  amongst 
your  people:  you  may  retain  your  civil 
rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your 
fellow-citizens,  if  you  solicit  their  suffra- 
ges ;  and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you 
if  you  solicit  their  esteem.  You  will 
remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de* 
prived  of  the  rights  of  mankind*  Your 
fellow-dtizens  will  shun  you  like  an  im- 
pure being;  and  those  who  are  most 
persuaded  of  your  innocence  will  aban- 
don you  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned 
in  their  turn.  Gk>  in  peace!  I  have 
given  you  vour  life,  but  it  is  an  existence 
incomparably  worse  than  death."  There 
are,  however,  two  fallacies  In  this,— 
iirst,  in  supposing  that  the  social  pro- 
scription alluded  to  could  subsist  with- 
out passing  over  into  muscular  violence, 
and,  second,  in  the  implication  tiiat  the 
soul  is  less  likely  to  rise  superior  to 
moral  than  to  physical  persecutions. 
The   experience   of  this   country  has 


proved  the  contrary  of  both.  It  has 
shown  how  the  virulence  of  prejudice 
soon  runs  into  lynchings  and  mob-law, 
whence  its  peculiar  dangers ;  and  it  has 
shown,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  last  few  years,  how  effec- 
tively the  most  overbearing  mtyorities 
may  be  resisted.  Yet,  as  we  have 
already  acknowledged,  there  is  a  basis 
of  truth  in  De  l^cquevUle^s  animated 
charges,  as  might  be  amply  demonstrated 
from  the  long,  arrogant,  insulting,  and 
rancorous  preponderance  of  the  pro- 
slavery  sentiment. 

But,  this  sentiment  has  grown  out  of 
the  existence  of  shivery  Itself,  the  last 
kind  of  despotism  to  which  we  shall 
allude.  It  is  needless  to  remark  upon 
its  character  as  such,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  simple  fact  that  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  are  held  as  pro- 
perty, a  fact  settling  that  point  with  an 
emphasis.  From  its  very  nature,  it  is  a 
despotism  of  force,  of  law.  and  of  opinion 
combined, — ^partially  mitigated  in  prac- 
tice by  humane  personal  considerations, 
but  in  theory  absolute.  It  is  adminis- 
tered, for  the  most  part,  by  the  whip ;  It 
is  sanctioned  by  l^slation;  and  it  ad- 
mits of  no  scrutiny  or  discussion.  The 
master  and  the  slave,  therefbre,  are 
alike  dominated  by  the  system.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  It,  in  the  regions  where  it 
prevails,  even  by  those  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  results,  must  be  saia  in  its 
favor,  on  pain  of  peremptory  banishment 
or  assassination.  Indeed  the  illusions 
as  to  its  benefits  and  the  sensitiveness  as 
to  its  dangers,  are  both  so  extreme,  that 
many  a  slaveholder  allows  himself  to 
read  no  book  nor  to  hear  any  conversa- 
tion in  which  his  positive,  unqualified, 
eternal  right  is  disputed.  What  a  pitiable 
and  insane  extravagance!  And,  if  he 
were  consistent,  to  what  a  total  intellec- 
tual solitude  would  he  be  reduced,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  civilized  world.  He 
would  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  litera- 
ture, and  science,  and  politics  of  mankind. 
He  could  read  no  magazine,  foreign  or 
domestic:  the  best  works  of  genius  would 
be  closed  to  him ;  the  investigations  of 
science  seem  infectious;  and  the  debates 
of  Oongress  intolerable.  In  hat  there 
would  be  no  recourse  for  the  class  who 
institute  this  moral  quarantine,  but  to 
imitate  the  habits  of  the  chigo,  as  it  is 
described  by  Sydney  Bmith,  where  he 
says  that  each  one  sets  up  its  separate 
ulcer,  and  has  his  own  private  portion  of 
pus.  One  would  suppose  that  under  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  of  its  oondi* 
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tioD^  and  the  embarrassing  perplexity 
of  the  problem  it  is  cidled  to  solve, 
it  would  welcome  every  honest  sugges- 
tion likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
case,  and  even  court  that  collision  of 
opinion  out  of  which  the  truth  is  gradu- 
ally struck.  But  it  does  no  such  thing : 
it  repels  every  approach  as  an  insolence 
and  an  invasion  of  its  rights:  and 
blindly  surrenders  itself  to  the  darkness 
of  fate.  It  is  fortunate  that  all  slave- 
holders are  not  of  the  same  temper,  that 
there  are  men  amon^  them  too  liberal 
and  intelligent  to  fall  mto  such  unreason- 
ing bigotry,  who,  on  the  contrary,  study 
with  an  intense  solicitude  the  bearings 
of  their  social  structure,  and  eagerly 
seize  upon  every  view  of  it  which  may 
afford  them  hope  for  the  future.  It  is 
to  them  that  we  look  for  the  wise  man- 
agement of  their  fearful  trusts,  and  the 
eventual  extinction  of  what  they  must 
confess  to  be  a  most  undesirable  rela- 
tion. They  are  as  yet  sadly  overborne 
by  the  pressure  of  opinions  instigated  bv 
interest,  but  will  soon  acquire  a  strengui 
which  will  place  the  control  of  events 
in  their  hands. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  several  forms 
of  despotism  which  we  have  briefly  enu- 
merated, we  shall  not  dwell  upon  their 
radical  inconsistency  with  the  life  and 
spirit  our  entire  polity ;  for  this  consider- 
ation is  too  obvious  to  require  pressing. 
Nor  is  there  any  occasion,  now,  to  show 
the  inherent  weakness  of  any  cause,  or 
position,  which  shrinks  from  the  fullest 
and  fairest  examination.  But  we  can- 
not forbear  remarking  upon  the  deep 
and  abiding  injury  whidi  every  man, 
who  is  unwilling  to  bring  his  actions  or 
his  sentiments  to  the  tost  of  scrutiny, 
does  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  shuts  himself  and  society  out  from 
the  only  means  of  correcting  error  and 
attaining  knowledge.  We  know  of  no 
method  of  arriving  at  the  true  relations 
of  a  subject,  but  the  frank  and  candid 
discussion  of  it  in  every  aspect.  The 
time  is  past  fur  believing  in  the  existence 
of  any  infallible  authority,  whether  pope 
or  king,  whose  decrees  are  to  be  consi- 
dered toe  final  arbitrament  of  truth* 
There  is  no  cla>8  or  rank  of  men  to 
whom  we  may  look  for  a  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable standard  of  what  it  is  right  to 
think  or  proper  to  do.  Our  individual 
judgments  are  oontraoted,  uncertain, 
warped  by  prejudices;  and  the  more 
profoundly  we  have  penetrated  into  the 
complex  problems  of  life  which  solicit 
solution,  the  more  familiar  we  become 


with  the  vast  extent  and  yariety  oi  ha- 
man  error,  the  more  distrustful  we  grow 
of  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of 
our  own  decisions.  Tet,  in  the  midst  ot 
the  almost  overwhelming  multiplicity  of 
crude  and  preposterous  speculations,  in 
the  wild  cujaos  of  conflicting  beliefs 
which  storm  around  us,  we  do  discover 
that  the  general  mind  is  slowly  eliminat- 
ing one  truth  after  another;  the  im- 
mense laboratory  of  seething  and  fer- 
menting thought  is  ever  turning  up  some 
valuable  and  brilliant  product ;  and  keen 
research  and  grappling  argument  necars 
us  substantial  conquests  from  the  realms 
of  ancient  Night  Discussion — ^free,  open, 
manly,  patient  discussion — is  tlie  key 
which  opens  the  treasure-chambers  of 
nature  and  revelation,  and  the  deep  hu- 
man soul.  Like  the  cradles  of  the  Cali- 
fornians,  it  f^ifts  the  golden  metal  from 
the  common  filth  and  dust.  Summoning 
every  variety  of  intelleotual  lustrumentB 
to  its  aid,  contemplating  things  in  all 
their  aspects,  exposing  falsehood,  detect- 
ing fraud,  baffling  selfishness,  overwhelm- 
ing ignorance,  and  rectifying  hallucmi- 
tion.  It  opens  the  way  for  the  slow  bst 
m^estio  and  beneficent  march  of  the 
human  intellect  towards  the  mastery  of 
the  world. 

No  sensible  man  will  now  dispute  the 
gigantic  advances  which  the  civilised 
races  have  made  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  since  ijbey  were  committed  to  the 
hands  of  free  inquirers,  nor  wish  to  r^ 
vert  to  those  political  institutions  and 
religious  scruples  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  so  long  fettered.  B'l*^'^'^^ 
be  no  less  absurd  to  despair  of  the  speedy 
success  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences, 
once  emancipated  from  the  despotisms 
by  which  they  are  checked.  The  ve7 
triumphs  of  &ie  former  sciences  are  a 
ground  of  hope  for  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive improvement  of  the  latter,  when 
these  shall  have  adopted  the  methods, 
and  be  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  those. 
"The  practice  of  r^ecdng  mere  ^tm- 
tous  hypotheses,"  says  the  able  ^^^l^\ 
" The  Letters  of  an  Egyptian  Kafir,  oi 
demanding  facts,  of  requiring  every^tep 
of  reasoning  to  be  clearly  exhibited,  oi 
looking  with  perfect  precision  to  the  nse 
of  terms,  of  discarding  rhetorical  um- 
sions,  and  mere  phrases,  of  scouting  pre- 
tensions to  infallibility,  or  exempfiofl 
A.^»«  •.:/*^i./xno  e/>rnf.inv  flrA  fdl  reQUirec 
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will  neoessarily  be  extended  to  moral  in- 
quiries ;  and,  supposing  that,  in  ooDse- 
quenoe  of  social  proscription,  or  priestly 
or  political  tyranny,  these  Utter  subjects 
were  totally  abandoned,  received  no  di- 
rect examination,  were  exposed  to  no 
discas^ion  for  even  a  long  period,  were 
withheld  (if  we  can  conceive  it  possible), 
from  the  very  thonshts  of  men,  for  half  a 
centnry,  yet  the  mflnence  of  physioal 
investigation  upon  them  conld  not,  in 
the  end,  be  prevented.  All  the  correct 
principles  of  reasoning,  aU  the  improved 
methods  of  research,  all  the  habits  of 
comparison  and  discrunination,  all  the 
love  of  truth,  which  the  pursuit  of  any 
science  has  a  tendency  to  establish  or 
engender,  all  the  impatience  of  vagueness, 
and  obscurity,  and  assumption,  which 
the  prosecution  of  inquiry  superinduces 
in  the  spirit  of  men,  would  gather  round 
the  prohibited  subjects,  ready,  like  hun^ 
gry  lions,  to  rush  on  what  they  had  been 
withheld  from,  by  the  bars,  and  chains, 
and  bolts  of  sodal  or  political  despotism." 
With  the  frequent  admonitions  of  that 
paragraph,  which  we  commend  to  all  in 
the  United  States,  who  wish  to  obstruct 
the  advances  of  opinion,  on  any  subject, 
we  disiniss  our  theme. 

Before  quitting  it  entirely,  however, 
let  us  add  that  we  have  been  drawn  to 
it  by  criticisms  that  we  have  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  passed  upon  the  conduct 
of  this  magazine.  A  feeling  of  surprise 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  we 
should  mingle  with  our  lighter  entertain- 
ments, grave  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tions of  the  leading  political,  social, 
scientific  and  religious  topics  of  the 
day.  But,  surely  they  who  express  that 
feeling  can  neither  have  studied  our 
course  from  the  beginning,  nor  have 
thoroughly  digested  in  their  own  minds 
the  proper  aims  and  duties  of  a  first-dasa 
periodicaL  It  was  never  our  intention 
to  issue  a  monthly  exclusively  for  the 
milliners;  we  had  no  ambition  to  insti- 
tute a  monopoly  manufacture  of  love- 
tales  and  sing-song  verses;  and,  if  we 
had,  we  should  have  despaired  of  success 
amid  the  brilliant  successes  already 
achieved  in  that  line.  No!  we  had 
other  conceptions  of  the  variety,  the 
importance,  the  dignity,  and  the  destiny 
of  literature.  Our  thought,  in  estabUsh- 
ing  this  enterprise,  was,  and  it  still  is, 
that  literature  is  the  full  and  free  expres- 
sion of  the  nation^s  mind,  not  in  Mlet- 
lettrei  alone,  nor  in  art  alone,  nor  in 
science  alone,  but  in  all  these,  combined 
with  politics  and  religion.  It  seemed  to 
us,  that  the  cultivated  men,  the  literary 


men  of  a  nation,  are  among  its  best  in- 
structors, and  that  they  feebly  discharge 
their  function,  if  they  are  not  free  to 
utter  their  wisest  thoughts,  their  most 
beautiful  inspirations,  on  every  subject 
which  concerns  the  interests,  the  sensibi- 
lities, and  the  hopes  of  our  humanity. 
Whether  they  pour  forth  their  sense  of 
beauty,  grace  and  gentieness  in  strains 
of  poetry,  or  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
man  in  sketches  of  travel,  or  bring 
nearer  to  us  the  countiess  charms  of  our 
landscapes  by  natural  descriptions,  or 
help  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  great 
characters  in  biographic  notices,  or  lift 
the  disposition  into  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  by  outgushings  of  humor,  or 
refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness  by 
ideal  portraitures,  or  snub  pretenuon, 
and  arroffance,  and  folly,  by  caustic  satire, 
or  unfold  the  magnificent  vistas  of 
science,  or  canvass  the  movements  of 
parties  and  the  measures  of  government 
in  the  light  of  great  general  prindples, — 
they  still  belong  tq  that  higher  priest- 
hood, whose  ministrations  emancipate 
us  from  the  care  and  littleness  of  daily 
life,  who  enkindle  in  us  the  love  of  the 
loveliest  things,  who  reveal  the  depths 
of  our  spirits,  and  ^^  whose  voices  come 
down  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  But 
in  order  to  the  true  manifestation  of  this 
exalted  character,  a  free  scope  must  be 
given  to  the  action  of  their  genius ;  and 
such  we  trust  they  will  ever  find  in  the 
pagss  of  this  Monthly. 

Figaro  said  that  he  once  conceived 
the  project  of  setting  up  a  journal,  and 
that  when  he  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment fbr  the  necessary  permit,  they  ac- 
cepted his  scheme  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause. ^*  It  will  be  a  capital,  excellent 
thing,"  said  they;  ^^and  provided  you 
never  touch  upon  religion,  nor  politics, 
nor  private  society,  nor  the  affairs  of  the 
opera,  and  submit  each  article  to  the 
decision  of  three  censors,  it  shall  receive 
our  heartiest  concurrence!" 

Whereupon,  adds  Figaro,  '^finding 
that  the  best  name  for  it  woujd  be  Zi 
Journal  Inutile^  I  concluded  to  drop 
the  enterprise."  As  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  desire  to  publish  a  ^^  useless 
journal,"  and  if  we  cannot  ^^say  our 
say"  of  what  is  passing,  or,  if  we  must 
cultivate  the  wonderful  art  by  which 
politicians  talk  for  a  month  without 
saying  anything,  we  shall  imitate  the 
discretion  of  Figaro,  and  hasten  to  other 
fields,  and  leave  journalism  for  those 
who  either  have  no  opinions  of  their 
own,  or  have  the  amiability  to  say  one 
thing  while  they  think  another. 
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TE  shiill  not  set  out  from  DanuuBCixs 
-wo  shall  not  leave  the  Pearl  of 
the  Orient  to  glimmer  throngh  the  seas 
of  foliage  wherein  it  lies  boned — with- 
out oonseorating  a  day  to  the  Bath, 
that  material  agent  of  peace  and  good- 
will nnto  men.  We  have  bathed  in  the 
Jordan,  like  Naaman,  and  been  made 
clean;  letna  now  see  whether  Aban* 
and  Pharpar,  rivera  of  Daraascns,  are 
better  than  the  waters  of  Israel. 

The  Bath  is  the  **  pecaliar  institntion" 
oi  the  East.  Ooffee  has  become  colo- 
nized in  France  and  America ;  the  I^pe 
is  a  cosmopolite,  and  his  bine,  joyona 
breath  congeals  under  the  Arctic  Oirde, 
or  melts  languidly  into  the  soft  air  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles;  but  tiie  Bath,  that 
sensuous  elysium  which  cradled  the 
dreams  of  Plato,  and  the  Tisions  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  the  solemn  meditations  of 
Mahomet,  is  only  to  be  found  under  an 
Oriental  sky.  The  naked  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  amphibious;  they  do 
not  bathe,  they  live  in  the  water.  The 
European  and  Anglo-American  wash 
themselyes,  and  think  they  have  bathed ; 
they  shudder  under  cold  showers  and 
perform  laborious  antics  with  coarse 
towels.  As  for  the  Hydropathist — ^the 
Grenins  of  the  Bath,  whose  dwelling  is 
in  Damascus,  would  be  convulsed  wiUi 
Boomfril  laughter,  could  he  behold  Uiat 
aqueous  Diogenes  sitting  in  his  tub,  or 
stretched  out  in  his  wet  wrappings,  like 
a  sodden  mummy,  in  a  catacomb  of 
blankets  and  feather  beds.  As  the  roee 
in  the  East  has  a  rarer  perfume  than  in 
other  lands,  so  does  the  Bath  beetow  a 
superior  purification  and  impart  a  more 
profound  enjoyment. 

Listen  not  nnto  the  lamentations  of 
travellers,  who  complain  of  the  heat, 
and  the  steam,  and  the  dislocation  of 
their  Joints.  They  belong  to  the  stiff- 
necked  generation,  who  resist  the  pro- 
cesses, whereunto  the  Oriental  yields 
himself  body  and  soul.  He  who  is 
bathed  in  Damascus,  must  be  as  clay  in 
the  hands  of  a  patter.  The  SyriaiM 
marvel  how  the  Fftmks  can  walk,  so 
diificult  is  it  to  bend  their  Joints.  More- 
over, they  know  the  difference  between 
Ilim  who  comes  to  the  Bath  out  of  a 


mere  idle  enriosity,  and  him  who  has 
tasted  its  delight  and  holds  it  in  due 
honor.  Only  uie  latter  is  permitted  to 
know  all  its  mysteries.  The  former  is 
carelessly  hurried  through  the  ordinary 
forms  of  bathing,  and,  if  any  trace  of  the 
cockney  remain  in  him,  is  quite  as  Bkely 
to  be  disgusted  as  pleased.  Again, 
there  are  many  seeoiM  and  third-rale 
baths,  whither  cheating  dragomen  cott- 
dnot  their  victims,  in  consideration  of  a 
division  of  the  spdls  with  the  bath- 
keeper.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Bath  has 
received  but  partial  instiee  at  tlie  handa 
of  tourists  in  the  East  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  dothe  himself  with 
Oriental  passivenees  and  reeignation,  go 
to  the  Hamman  el-Khyateftn,  at  Damas- 
cus, or  the  bath  of  Mahmond  Paaha,  at 
Oonstantinople,  and  demand  that  he  be 
perfectly  bathed. 

Oome  with  me,  and  I  will  show  yon 
the  mysteries  of  the  perfoet  bath.  Here 
is  the  entrance,  a  k^vy  Saracenic  arch, 
opening  upon  the  crowded  bazaar.  We 
descend  a  fow  steps  to  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  a  lofty  octagonal  hall,  liriited 
by  a  dome.  There  is  a  Jet  of  sparkling 
water  in  the  centre,  foiling  into  a  heavy 
stone  basin.  A  platform  about  five  feel 
in  height  runs  around  the  hall,  and  on 
this  are  ranged  a  number  of  narrow 
couches,  with  their  heads  to  the  wall, 
like  t^e  pallets  in  a  hospital  ward.  Tbe 
pli^orm  is  covered  with  straw  mattina, 
and  from  the  wooden  gallery  which 
rises  above  it  are  sospended  toweb, 
with  blue  and  crimson  borders.  The 
master  of  the  bath  receives  ns  oovte^ 
ously,  and  conducts  ns  to  one  of  the 
vacant  conches.  We  kick  off  our  red 
dippers  below,  and  mount  the  steps  to 
the  platform.  Yonder  traveller,  in 
Frank  drees,  who  has  jost  entered,  goes 
up  with  his  boots  on,  and  we  know, 
from  that  ii&ct,  what  sort  ci  a  bath  he 
will  get. 

As  the  work  of  disrobing  proceeds,  a 
dark-eyed  Ix^  appears  with  a  napkin, 
whioh  he  holds  before  ns,  ready  to  bind 
it  about  the  waist,  as  soon  as  we  reals 
our  primitive  form.  Another  attendant 
throws  a  na^in  over  onr  shoulders  and 
wraps  a  third  around  cor  head,  tnrban 
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wise.  He  then  thrnBto  ft  pvr  of  wooden 
clogs  npon  oar  feet,  and,  taking  iu  by 
the  arm,  steadies  oar  tottering  and  clat- 
tering steps,  as  we  pass  through  a  low 
door  and  a  warm  antechamber  into  the 
first  hall  of  the  bath.  The  light,  falling 
dimly  through  a  duster  of  bmls^-eyes  in 
the  domed  ceiling,  shows,  first,  a  silver 
thread  of  water,  playing  in  a  steamy  at- 
mosphere; next,  some  dark  motionless 
objects,  stretched  out  on  a  low  central 
platform  of  marble.  The  attendant 
apreads  a  linen  sheet  in  one  of  the 
vacant  places,  places  a  pillow  at  one 
end,  takes  off  onr  dogs,  deposits  ua 
gently  on  onr  back,  and  leaves  us.  The 
pavement  is  warm  beneath  us,  and  the 
first  breath  we  draw  gives  us  a  sense  of 
Buffocation.  But  a  bit  of  burning  aloe- 
wood  has  just  been  earried  throush  the 
ball,  and  the  steam  is  permeated  with 
fragrance.  The  dark-eyed  boy  appears 
witn  a  narghileh,  which  he  phices  be- 
side us,  offering  the  amber  mouth-piece 
to  our  snbmisaive  lips.  The  smoke  we 
inhale  has  an  odor  of  roses ;  and  as  the 
pipe  bubbles  with  our  breathing,  we 
feel  that  the  dews  of  sweat  gather 
heavily  upon  us.  The  attendant  now 
reappears,  kneels  beside  us,  and  geotlv 
kneads  ns  with  dezterooa  hands.  Al- 
though no  anatomist,  he  knows  every 
musde  and  sinew  whose  suppleness  gives 
ease  to  the  body,  and  so  moulds  «id 
manipulates  them  that  we  lose  the 
rigidity  of  our  mechanism  and  become 
plastic  in  his  hands.  He  turns  us  upon 
our  face,  repeats  the  same  process  upon 
the  back,  and  leaves  us  a  little  longer  to 
lie  there  passively,  glistening  in  onr  own 
dew. 

We  are  aroused  from  a  reverie  about 
nothing  by  a  dark-brown  shape,  who  re- 
places the  dogs,  puts  his  arm  around  our 
waist  and  leads  as  into  an  inner  hall, 
with  a  steaming  tank  in  the  centre. 
Here  he  dips  us  off  the  brink,  and  we 
collapse  over  head  and  ears  in  the  fieiy 
fluid.  Once— twice — ^we  dip  into  the 
delicious  heat,  and  then  are  led  into  a 
marble  alcove,  and  seated  flat  upon  the 
floor.  The  attendant  stands  behind  us, 
and  we  now  perceive  that  his  hands  are 
encased  in  dark  hair-gloves.  He  poun- 
ces upon  an  arm,  which  he  rubs  until, 
like  a  serpent,  we  dough  the  worn-out 
skin,  and  resume  our  infantile  smooth- 
ness and  fairness.  No  man  can  be  cdled 
dean,  until  he  has  bathed  in  the  East. 
Let  him  walk  directly  from  his  accus- 
tomed bath  and  self-friction  with  towels 
to  the  Hammam-d-Khyateto,  and  the 


attendant  will  exclaim,  as  he  diakea  o«t 
his  hair-gloves :  ^^  O  Frank  I  it  is  a  l<uag 
time  since  you  have  bathed."  The  other 
arm  follows,  the  back,  the  breast,  the 
legs,  until  the  work  is  complete,  and  we 
know  precisely  how  a  horse  feds  after 
he  has  been  curried. 

Now  the  attendant  turns  two  cocks  at 
the  back  of  the  dcove,  and  holding  a 
badn  altematdy  under  the  cold  and  hot 
streams,  floods  us  at  first  with  a  fiery 
daah,  that  sends  a  ddidous  warm  shiver 
through  every  nerve ;  then,  with  milder 
ai^lioations,  les8enin|p  the  temperature 
of  the  water  by  aemi-tones,  until,  from 
the  highest  key  of  heat  which  we  can 
bear,  we  glide  rapturoudy  down  the 
gamut  until  we  readi  the  lowest  bass  of 


coolness.  The  skin  has  by  this  time  at- 
tained an  exquidte  sendbility,  and  an- 
swers to  these  changes  of  temperature 
with  thrills  of  the  purest  phydc^  pleas- 
ure. In  fiu)t,  the  whole  frame  eeeme 
pni^ed  of  its  earthy  natnre  and  trans- 
ionned  into  something  of  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  texture. 

Alter  a  pause,  the  attendant  makea 
his  appearance  with  a  large  wooden  bowl, 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  bunch  of  palm 
fibres.  He  squats  down  bedde  the  bowl, 
and  speedily  creates  a  mBBB  of  snowy 
lather,  which  grows  up  to  a  pyramid 
and  topples  over  the  edge.  Seizing  us 
by  the  crown-tuft  of  hair,  upon  onr  sha- 
ven head,  he  plants  the  foamy  bunch  of 
fibres  full  in  our  fiEMe.  The  world  van- 
ishes ;  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  (unless 
we  open  our  mouth),  and  breathiug,  are 
out  off;  we  have  become  nebulons.  Al- 
though our  eyes  are  shut,  we  seem  to  see 
a  blimk  whiteness ;  and,  feeling  nothing 
but  a  soft  fieeciness,  we  doubt  whether 
we  be  not  the  Olympian  doud  which 
vidted  lo.  But  the  cloud  clears  away 
before  strangulation  begins,  and  the  vel- 
vetv  mass  descends  upon  the  body. 
Twice  we  are  thus  ^^dushed"  from  head 
to  foot,  and  made  more  slippery  than 
the  anointed  wrestlers  of  the  Greek 
games.  Then  the  badn  comes  again 
into  play,  and  we  glide  once  more  mu- 
dcally  through  the  sode  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  brown  sculptor  has  now  nearly 
completed  his  task.  The  figure  of  chiy 
which  entered  the  bath  is  transformed 
into  polidied  marble.  He  turns  the 
body  from  side  to  side,  and  lifts  the  limbs 
to  see  whether  Uie  workmanship  is  ade- 
quate to  his  conception.  His  satisfied 
gaze  proddms  his  success.  A  skilAil 
bath-attendant  has  a  certain   sasthetic 
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Eleasnre  in  his  ooonpation.  The  bodies 
e  polishes  beoome  to  some  extent  his 
own  workmanship,  and  he  feels  respon- 
sible for  their  symmetry  or  deformity. 
He  experiences  a  degree  of  trimnpb  in 
contemplating  a  beantiftd  form,  which 
has  grown  more  airily  light  and  beaati- 
fol  nnder  his  hands.  He  is  a  great  oon- 
noisaenr  of  bodies,  and  conld  pick  yon 
ont  the  finest  specimens  with  as  ready 
an  eye  as  an  artist. 

I  enyy  those  old  Oreek  bathers,  into 
whose  bands  were  delivered  Pericles, 
and  Alcibiades,  and  the  perfect  models 
of  Phidias.  They  had  daily  before  their 
eves  the  highest  types  of  beanty  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced ;  for  of  all 
things  that  are  beantiAil,  the  human 
body  is  the  crown.  Now,  since  the  de- 
lusion of  artists  has  been  overthrown, 
and  we  know  that  Oreoian  Art  is  bnt 
tiie  simple  reflex  of  Nature — ^that  the 
old  masterpieces  of  sculpture  were  no 
miraculous  embodiments  of  a  beau  ideal^ 
but  copies  of  living  forms — ^we  must  ad- 
mit that  in  no  otlier  age  of  the  world 
has  the  physical  l£an  been  so  perfectly 
developed.  The  nearest  approach  I  have 
ever  seen  to  the  symmetry  of  ancient 
sculpture  was  among  the  Arab  tribes  of 
Ethiopia.  Our  Saxon  race  can  supply 
the  athlete,  but  not  the  Apollo. 

Oriental  life  is  too  full  of  repose,  and 
the  Ottoman  race  has  become  too  dege- 
nerate through  indulgence,  to  exhibit 
many  striking  specimens  of  physical 
beauty.  The  face  is  generally  fine,  but 
the  body  is  apt  to  be  lank,  and  with  im- 
perfect muscular  developmeut.  The  best 
forms  I  saw  in  the  baths  were  those  of 
laborers,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of  rusged 
strength,  showed  some  grace  and  har^ 
mony  of  proportion.  It  may  be  received 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  European  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Oriental,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  whose 
beauty  well  entitles  them  to  the  distino- 
tion  of  giving  their  name  to  our  race. 

So  far  as  ^male  beauty  is  concerned, 
the  Circassian  women  have  no  superiors. 
They  have  preserved  in  their  mountain 
home  the  purity  of  the  Grecian  models, 
and  still  display  the  perfect  physical 
loveliness,  whose  type  has  descended  to 
us  in  the  Venus  de  Medici.  The  Frank, 
who  is  addicted  to  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Oriental  cities,  can  hardly  fidl 
to  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  faces 
of  these  beauties.  More  than  once  it  has 
happened  to  me,  in  meeting  a  veiled 
lady,  sailing  along  in  her  balloon-like 


fericyee,  that  she  has  allowed  the  v«l  to 
drop  by  a  skilfal  aoddent,  as  she  patted, 
and  has  startled  me  with  the  vision  of 
her  beanty,  recalling  the  line  of  the  Per- 
sian poet:  ^* Astonishment!  is  this  the 
dawn  of  the  glorious  sun,  or  is  it  the 
full  moon?"  The  Circassian  face  is  a 
pure  oval ;  the  forehead  is  low  and  Mr, 
*^  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,^^  and  the 
skin  of  an  ivory  whiteness,  except  the 
faint  pink  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  ripe, 
roseate  stain  of  the  lips.  The  hair  is 
dark,  glossy,  and  luxuriant^  exquisitely 
outlined  on  the  temples;  tne  eyebrovs 
slightly  arched,  and  drawn  with  a  deh- 
cate  pencil ;  while  lashes,  like  ^*  rays  of 
darkness,"  shade  the  large,  dark,  humid 
orbs  below  them.  The  alabaster  of  the 
face,  so  pure  as  scarcely  to  show  the 
blue  branching  of  the  veins  on  the  tem- 
ples, is  lighted  by  those  superb  eyes — 

"fihinlng  ejet,  lik«  antiqiu  jewels  Mt  In  Pavlaa 
■tatue-atone,*' 

^whoee  wells  are  so  dark  and  deep,  that 
you  are  cheated  into  the  belief  that  a 
glorious  soul  looks  out  of  them. 

Once,  by  an  unforeseen  chance,  I  be- 
held the  Circassian  form  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful development  I  was  on  board  an 
Austrian  steamer  in  the  harbor  of 
Smvma,  when  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
pasha  came  out  in  a  boat  to  embark  for 
Alexandria.  The  sea  was  rather  rough, 
and  nearly  all  the  ofi&oers  of  the  steamer 
were  ashore.  There  were  six  veiled  and 
swaddled  women,  with  a  black  eunuch 
as  guard,  in  the  boat,  which  lay  tossing 
for  some  time  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway 
ladder,  before  the  frightened  passengers 
could  summon  courage  to  step  out.  At 
last  the  youngest  of  them — a  Circassian 
girl  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age— ventured  upon  the  ladder, 
clasping  Uie  hand-rail  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  held  together 
the  folds  of  her  cumbrous  feridjee.  I 
was  standing  in  the  gangway,  watching 
her,  when  a  slight  lurch  of  the  steamer 
caused  her  to  loose  her  hold  of  the  gar- 
ment, which,  fastened  at  the  neck,  was 
blown  back  from  her  shoulders,  leaving 
her  body  screened  but  by  a  single  rohe 
of  light  gauzy  silk.  Through  this,  the 
marble  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  round- 
ness, liie  glorious  symmetry  of  her  form, 
flashed  upon  me,  as  a  vidon  of  Aphrodite, 
seen 

**  Tbrongh  leagues  of  aUmmering  water,  like  a  itar.'* 

It  was  but  a  momentary  glimpse;  yet 
that  moment  convinced  me  that  forms  of 
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Phidian  perfection  are  still  nartored  in 
the  vales  of  Oaacasos. 

The  necessary  disgnise  of  dress  hides 
firom  ns  mooh  of  the  beanty  and  dignity 
of  Hnmanity.  I  have  seen  men  who 
appeared  heroic  in  the  freedom  of  naked- 
ness, shrink  almost  into  absolute  vulgar- 
ity, when  clothed.  The  sonl  not  only 
fits  at  the  windows  of  the  eyes,  and 
hanss  apon  the  gateway  of  the  lips;  she 
speiucs  as  well  in  the  intricate,  vet  har- 
monions  lines  of  the  body,  and  the  ever- 
varying  play  of  the  limbs.  Look  at  the 
torso  of  ilionens,  the  son  of  Niobe,  and 
see  what  an  agony  of  terror  and  suppli- 
cation cries  out  from  that  headless  and 
limbless  trunk  I  Decapitate  LaocoOn, 
and  his  knotted  muscles  will  still  express 
the  same  dreadfbl  suffering  and  resist- 
ance. None  knew  this  better  than  the 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
we  find  many  of  their  statues  of  distin- 

gaished  men  wholly  or  partly  undraped. 
nch  a  view  of  art  would  be  considered 
transcendental  now-a-days,  when  our 
dress,  our  costumes,  and  our  modes  of 
speech  either  ignore  the  existence  of  our 
bK>dies,  or  treat  them  with  little  of  that 
reverence  which  is  their  due. 

But,  while  we  have  been  thinking 
these  thoughts,  the  attendant  has  been 
waiting  to  give  us  a  final  plunge  into  the 
seething  tank.  Again,  we  slide  down  to 
the  eyes  in  the  fluid  heat,  which  wraps 
ns  closely  about  until  we  tingle  with 
exquisite  hot  shiverings.  Now  comes 
the  graceful  boy,  with  dean,  cool,  laven- 
dered  napkins,  which  he  folds  around 
our  waist  and  wraps  softly  about  the 
head.  The  pattens  are  put  upon  our 
feet,  and  the  brown  arm  steadies  us 
gently  through  the  sweating-room  and 
ante-chamber  into  the  outer  hall,  where 
we  mount  to  our  couch.  We  sink  gentiy 
upon  the  cool  linen,  and  the  boy  covers 
ns  with  a  perfumed  sheet.  Then,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  couch,  he  presses  the  folds 
of  the  sheet  around  us,  tiiat  it  may  ab- 
sorb the  lingering  moisture  and  the 
limpid  perspiration  shed  by  the  departing 
heat.  As  fast  as  the  linen  becomes  damp, 
he  replaces  it  with  fresh,  pressing  the 
fold?  about  us  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
arranges  the  drapery  of  her  sleeping 
babe ;  for  we,  though  of  the  stature  of 
a  man,  are  now  infantile  in  our  helpless 
happiness.  Then  he  takes  our  passive 
hand  and  warms  its  palm  by  the  soft 
friction  of  his  own;  after  which,  moving 
to  the  end  of  the  couch,  he  takes  our 
feet  upon  his  lap,  and  repeats  the  friction 
upon  their  soles,  until  the  blood  comes 


back  to  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a 
misty  glow,  like  that  which  steeps  the 
olouds  of  a  summer  i^ftemoon. 

We  have  but  one  more  process  to  un- 
dergo, and  the  attendant  already  stands 
at  tiie  head  of  our  couch.  This  is  the 
course  of  passive  gymnastics,  which  ex- 
cites so  much  alarm  and  resistance  in  the 
ienorant  Franks.  It  is  only  resistance 
tnat  is  dangerous,  completely  neutraliz- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  the  process.  Give 
yourself  with  a  blind  submission  into  the 
arms  of  the  brown  Fate,  and  he  will  lead 
you  to  new  chambers  of  delight.  He 
ufts  us  to  a  sitting  posture,  places  him- 
self behind  us,  and  folds  his  arms  around 
our  body,  alternately  tighteniuff  and  re- 
laxing his  dasp,  as  if  to  test  the  elasti- 
dty  of  the  ribs.  Then  seizing  one  arm, 
he  draws  it  across  the  opposite  shoulder, 
until  the  Joint  cracks  like  a  percussion- 
oap.  The  shoulder-blades,  tne  elbows, 
the  wrists,  and  the  finger-Joints  are  all 
made  to  fire  off  their  muffled  volleys ; 
and  then,  placing  one  knee  between  our 
shoulders,  and  c&sping  both  hands  upon 
our  forehead,  he  draws  our  head  back 
until  we  feel  a  ^at  snap  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  "Sow  he  descends  to  the 
hip-Joints,  kneeui  ankles,  and  feet,  forcing 
each  and  all  to  aisoharge  a  salvo  dejoie. 
The  slight  langour  left  from  the  bath  is 

gone,  and  airy,  delicate  exhilaration,  be- 
tting the  winged  Mercury,  takes  its 
place. 

The  boy  kneeling,  presents  us  with  a 
yinjan  of  foamy  coff4e,  followed  by  a 
glass  of  sherbet  cooled  with  the  snows 
of  Lebanon.  He  presentiy  returns  with 
a  narghileh,  which  we  smoke  by  the 
effortiess  inhalation  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
we  lie  in  perfect  repose,  soothed  by  the 
fragrant  weed,  and  idly  watching  the 
silent  Orientals,  who  are  undressing  for 
the  bath  or  reposing  like  ourselves. 
Through  the  arched  entrance,  we  see  a 
picture  of  the  Bazaars :  a  shadowy  paint- 
ing of  merchants  seated  amid  their  silks 
and  spices,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
golden  drops  and  splashes  of  sunshine, 
which  have  trickled  through  the  roof. 
The  scene  paints  itself  upon  our  eyes, 
yet  wakes  no  slightest  stir  of  thought. 
The  brain  is  a  becalmed  sea,  without  a 
ripple  on  its  shores.  Mind  and  body 
are  drowned  in  delicious  rest ;  and  we 
no  longer  remember  what  we  are.  We 
only  know  that  there  is  an  Existence 
somewhere  in  the  air,  and  that  wherever 
it  is,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
happy. 
More  and  more  dim  grows  the  picture. 


996                               Vespert-^Ths  Three  ikmnete.                            [Vor. 

The  ooloro  fade  and  blend  into  eaoli  at  an  end.    We  arise  and  pnt  on  cmr 

other,  and  finally  merge  into  a  bed  of  garments,  and  walk  forth  into  the  sanny 

rosy  cloads,  flooded  with  the  radiance  streets  of  Damascns.      Bat  as  we  go 

of  some   nnseen  sqq.      Gentlier  than  homewards,  we  inyolnntarily  look  down 

**  tired  eyelids  npon  tired  eyes,^'  slo^^p  to  see  whether  we  are  really  treading 

lies  upon  onr  senses : — ^a  half-conscioas  npon  the  earth,  wondering,  perhaps,  th&i 

sleep,  wherein  we  know  that  we  behold  we  shonld  be  content  to  do  so,  when  it 

light  and  inhale  fragrance.    As  gently,  wonld  be  so  easy  to  soar  aboTO  the 

tiie  clouds  dissipate  into  fur,  and  we  are  house-tops, 
bom  again  into  the  world.    The  Bath  is 
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I  SIT  beneath  the  oriel  porch 
That  looketh  towards  the  western  sky, 
And  watch,  while  Eve  the  ahepherdem 

Her  white  flocks  hurries  by : 
And  watch  the  truant  doudlets  stray 

Far  o£f  upon  the  azure  deepe, 
To  lose  themselves  amid  the  stars 

That  troop  adown  the  steepa,-*- 
Poor  little  lambkins  of  the  air. 

White-fleeced  like  Innocence  below. 
That  yearning  atill  for  brighter  paths, 

Too  oft  astray  will  go. 

The  blessed  night  comes  down  to  me, 

And  nun-like  chants  her  solemn  prayers ; 
The  stars  she  counteth  as  her  bead^, 

The  moon  upon  her  bosom  bears, — 
A  white  and  holy  scapular — 

Beneath  whose  crescent  rim  afar 
The  azure  secret  of  the  skies 

In  wondrous  quiet  lies. 
O  moon  I  O  stars!  O  silent  night! 

Hy  teachers,  as  my  theme,  are  ye— 
Fair  missals  for  my  faith  to  read — 

My  hope's  dear  rosary. 


THE     THREE     GANNET8. 

ON  a  wrinkled  rook  in  a  distant  sea 
Three  white  gannets  sat  in  the  sun ; 
They  shook  the  brine  from  their  feathers  so  &ie 
And  l&zily  one  by  one. 

They  sunnily  slept  while  the  tempest  crept! 

In  a  painted  boat  on  a  distant  sea 

Three  fowlers  sailed  merrily  on. 
And  each  took  aim  as  he  came  near  the  game. 

And  the  gannets  fell  oue  by  one, 

And  fluttered  and  died  while  the  tempest  sighed  I 

Then  a  doad  came  over  the  distant  sea, 

A  darkness  came  over  the  son ; 
And  a  storm-wind  smote  on  the  painted  boat, , 

And  the  fowlers  sank  one  by  one, 

Down,  down  with  their  orut|  while  the  tempest  laughed! 
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CAUSES  AND   CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE  RUSSIAN  WAB. 


FBS8BNT  AND  FUTUBB. 


IN  a  preyioQs  article*  we  have  spoken 
of  Russia,  Past  and  Pbsseztt.  We 
have  traced  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  spoken  of  the  relations 
which  it  has  sustained  to  other  nations, 
particularly  to  the  Tnrks  on  the  one 
hand  (including  their  co-religionists  and 
hin»men — ^if  we  may  so  caU  them — the 
Mongolians  and  Grim-Tartars),  and  the 
Poles  on  the  other.  We  have  shown  the 
origin  of  the  deadly  hatred  that  has  for 
ages  subsisted  between  the  Russians  and 
these  races,  which,  like  themselves,  are 
Asiatic  in  their  character  and  manners, 
and  the  last-named,  a  branch  also  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  family  of  nations.  We 
proceed  now  to  speak  of  Russia,  Pbs- 

aXNT  AND  FuTUBB. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  will  enter 
without  further  remark,  upon  the  oon- 
aidoration  of  the  present  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  which  has  already 
involved  France  and  England,  and  may 
involve,  before  it  is  ended,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  The  history  of  its 
origin  and  progress  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting.  To  understand  the 
real,  though  latent,  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  war,  we  must  look  back  into 
the  middle  ages  for  a  moment. 

Tho^«  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  history  need  not  be  told  that  the 
successors  of  Mohammed,  at  an  early 
day,  commenced  the  struggle  between 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  which  has 
lasted,  with  various  fortunes,  for  nearly 
twelve  centuries.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire 
was  the  first  portion  of  Christendom 
that  felt  the  scymitar  of  the  Impostor 
of  Arabia.t  That  empire  embraced,  in 
the  seventh  century,  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
palmiest  day.  It  included,  also,  a  portion 
of  Northern  Africa,  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  and  the  islands  in  the  Levant. 
As  might  be  expected,  Palestine,  or  the 
"  Holy  Land,"  the  birth-place  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  one  of  the  first  of  the  pro- 


vinces of  that  empire,  to  fall  under  Mo- 
hammedan dominion.  This  occasioned 
deepest  grief  throughout  Uie  Christian 
world.  The  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  I  Many 
were  the  insults  and  sufferings  which 
Christian  pilgrims  suffered  at  those  hands 
for  three  centuries.  At  length  the  Cru- 
sades commenced,  and  from  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries,  those  astonishing  move- 
ments by  which  Western  Europe  precipi- 
tated masses  of  men,  who  professed  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  on  Western  Aaia 
— ^for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. It  was  emphatically  a  Roman 
Catholic  movement — the  Greek  Church 
taking  but  little  heartfelt  interest  in  it. 
The  intense  hatred  between  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Church,  and  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church,  fh>m  the  year  A.  D. 
860,  accounts  for  this  fact.  The  Crusad- 
ers held  Jerusalem  from  1099  till  1187, 
when  Saladin,  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  took 
it. 

In  the  succeeding  century,  the  Cru- 
sades ceased ;  but  l£e  cause  which  had 
led  to  their  being  undertaken,  did  not 
cease  to  be  felt.  In  the  century  follow- 
ing, Palestine,  as  well  as  almost  the  en- 
tire of  the  Greek  Empire,  fell  beneath 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks.  In 
one  century  more,  Constantinople  fell, 
and  the  Greek  Empire  was  no  more  I 

When  that  event  occurred,  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  were  left  for  two  or 
three  centuries  without  the  protection  of 
any  Christian  prince  or  government.  At 
length  France,  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  Crusades,  began  to  advocate  their 
cause  by  making  treaties  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  in  which  there  were  stipula- 
tions in  favor  of  Christians  residinff  in, 
or  visiting,  the  Holy  Land.  But  these 
treaties  contemplated  mainly,  or  rather 
only,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  protec- 
tion of  Christians  of  the  Latin  or  West- 
em  Church.  France  cared  littie  for  the 
millions  of  the  ^^  schismatical "  Greek 
Church.    She  has  for  eleven  centuries 


•  Putnam't  Monthly  for  October,  pages  482—488. 

t  In  the  eighth  centoiy,  Moslem  seal  and  tnj  carried  the  Standard  of  the  Fk'opfaet  across  the  eattre 
Borthem  end  of  Africa,  and  planted  It  In  Bpalo,  and  for  a  time  even  In  France.  That  standard  was 
planted  for  a  while  In  Soathem  Italy  and  the  Medlterraoaaa  Isles  In  the  oentory  foUowloff.  In  the  thir- 
teenth centnrj,  the  Mongols  and  Tartars  carried  the  sword  of  Mohammed  Into  all  soothern  and  eastern 
Russia,  and  finally,  Mohammedanism  took  op  Us  abode,  in  the  fifteenth  oentory,  in  what  is  now  called 
Tnric^. 
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considered  herself  as  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Oatholio  nationp,  and  the  pro- 
tector, as  well  as  champion,  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  or  Latin  Church.  As  to 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  five  other  Oriental  Churches — the 
Armenian,  Nestorian,  Syrian,  Coptic, 
and  Abyssinian — in&sranch  as  they  ac- 
knowledged not  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
but  looked  np  to  their  own  Patriarchs, 
they  were  left  by  France,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  ihe  other  Roman  Cath- 
olic governments,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  confe- 
derates. Centuries  of^oppression,  cruel 
ii^ustice,  and  persecution  in  one  form 
and  another,  passed  away. 

But  at  length  God  raised  up  an  Avenger 
in  the  Czars  of  Bussia.  That  great  coun- 
try, as  we  have  stated  in  our  fonder  arti- 
cle, received  its  Christianity  and  its  civil- 
ization from  Byzantium,  or  Constantino- 
ple, as  it  has  been  called  since  the  fourth 
century.  It  was  to  missionaries  from 
the  Greek  Church,  that  she  was  indebted 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel.  The  most  intimate  rela- 
tions sprung  up  between  the  Churches 
of  Russia  and  those  of  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Empire.  The  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  Even  the  conquest  of  the 
entire  southern  part  of  Russia  by  the 
Tartars  and  Poles  (the  former  Moham- 
medans, the  latter  Roman  Catholics, 
and  both  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek 
Church),  did  not  destroy  the  sympathy 
of  the  Russian  Church  for  that  of  the 
Greek  Empire — although  it  rendered 
much  intercourse  between  them  impossi- 
ble. And  wheir  Constantinople  fell  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  four  cen- 
turies ago,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  official  connection 
between  the  churches  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ceased,  but  not  their  sympathy. 
About  that  time,  one  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (of  the  Greek  Church) 
fled  to  Moi^cow.  Thus  the  Patriarchate 
of  that  city  commenced,"^  and  with  it 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  At  this  period,  and  for 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  Czars 
of  Russia  were  too  weak  to  do  anything 
whatever  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  the    Greek   Church  in  the 


Turkish  dominiona.    But  in  proem  of 

time,  the  scale  turned  the  other  way. 
The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  arte, 
— a  progress  for  which  Russia  is  indebt- 
ed to  Christianity — graduaUy  raised  up 
that  great  country  from  the  feeble  con- 
dition in  which  it  had  so  long  beeo, 
during  which,  it  was  a  prey  to  the  Mon- 
gols, Uie  Tartars,  the  Poles,  livonians, 
the  LithuaniaoB,  and  even  the  Swedes. 
In  the  year  1672,  the  Rnssians,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  measure  swords  with 
the  Turks,  of  whom  they  bad  lived  in 
dread  for  two  centuries.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  century  after  that,  the  Tartan 
were  entirely  conquered,  and  the  Turks 
were  driven  to  the  southwest — ^almost 
to  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  In  1818, 
Russia  extended  her  boundary  to  the 
Pruth,  and  even  to  the  Danube,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  before  the  treaty  of  that 
year,  the  Russian  czars  had  begun  to 
demand  protection  for  their  **  brethren" 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. Nor  has  the  present  empen^ 
been  indifferent  to  this  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  gone  farther  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  conceive  the  intense  interest  with 
which  all  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  excepting  the  Roman  Oatholics, 
have  watched  the  growing  power  of 
Russia  for  the  last  century  or  two.  From 
that  quarter  they  began  to  hope  for  de- 
liverance. There  has  been  abundant 
proof,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  of  the  strong  sympathy 
which  subsists  between  the  Ghristians 
of  thtf  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  and 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  people 
of  Russia.  Not  only  has  Russia  de- 
manded protection  for  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  which  is  the  chief  church  in 
that  countrv,  and  embraces  twelve  mil- 
lions of  souls  (this  is  the  estimate  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas) ;  she  has  also  inter- 
fered for  the  protection  of  the  residents 
and  pilgrims  of  the  Greek  faith  in  the 
Holy  Land.  On  this  subject  we  most 
say  a  few  Words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
some  degree  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  present  war. 

There  are  in  Palestine  certain  build- 
ing and  places  which  are  called  the 
^^  Holy  Places,"  and  sometimes,  but  not 
very  accurately,  especially  by  the  French 
diplomatists  who  have  figured  in  the 


«  The  Patriarchate  of  Moacoir  eontUraed  tUl  the  year  1700,  when  It  ceaaed.  Poter  the  Great  mbetitiOcd 
the  "  H6I7  Synod"  for  it.  The  Bjnod  hat  eogniiance  of  doctrines  and  dlaclpllne ;  the  Kmperor  li  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  aecolar  affalri,  bat  haa  leai  power  OTer  U  than  the  Qoeen  of  England  has 
orer  the  Established  Chorch  of  that  land. 
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^  present  contest,  the  **  Sacred  Shrines." 
We  believe  there  are  eight  or  ten  of 
each  places.  One  of  them  ( the  site  of 
the  temple  and  the  loc^ties  connected 
with  it),  the  Mohammedan  governments 
which  have  ruled  that  country  for  almost 
twelve  centuries  have  never  allowed 
Christians  to  visit.  Sometimes  even  the 
Christian  pilgrims  have  not  been  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  river  of  Jordan,  and 
bathe  in  its  sacred  water.  It  has  often 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  visit  the 
^^  Mount  of  Transfiguration,"  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  But  they 
have  had  access,  more  or  less  unrestricted, 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  two  places  which 
are,  probably,  the  most  sacred  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  have 
desired  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  land 
where  the  Saviour  lived,  which  was 
trodden  by  his  blessed  feet,  and  bedewed 
by  his  tears  and  his  blood.  One  of 
these  is  the  "  Church  of  the  Nativity," 
at  Bethlehem.  According  to  tradition, 
it  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
stable  stood  in  which  the  Saviour  was 
born.  A  silver  star,  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  ceiling,  hanos  over  the 
spot  where  the  "manger"  stood,  in 
which  the  "  Infant  Christ"  was  laid  by 
his  blessed  mother.  The  other  is  the 
»*  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  built  over  the  sup- 
posed Tomb  of  of  our  Lord.  The  tomb 
is  a  small  bnUding  in  the  centre  of  the 
church. 

Every  year  these  churches  are  visited 
by  all  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  by  other  Christians  who 
may  be  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the 
Greek,  and  other  oriental  Christians 
take  the  deeper  interest  in,  and  attach 
the  greater  importance  to,  these  "Sacred 
Shrines."  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  about  equally 
influenced  by  an  ignorAnt  and  debasing 
superstition,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
wants  and  the  demands  of  an  unenlight- 
ened heart,  and  a  smitten  and  oppressed 
conscience.  The  epochs  of  greatest  con- 
course are  Easter  and  Christmas.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  every  traveller  who 
visits  Palestine  at  these  seasons,  ^at  the 
churches  in  question  are  crowded  at 
those  times  by  pilgrims,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  commu- 
nities. As  the  hatred  of  these  churches 
is  reciprocal  and  intense,  scenes  of  shock- 


ing disorder  and  violence  often  occur, 
even  within  their  sacred  walls.  To 
such  lengths  do  matters  often  go,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Islam  have  to  be  called  in 
to  make  the  "  Christian  dogs,"  as  they 
contemptuously  call  them,  cease  from 
their  strife.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
has  often  been :  Who  shall  have  the 
precedence,  the  Latin  or  the  Greek 
Christians,  on  these  occasions?  For  a 
long  time  the  Latins  bore  off  the  palm. 
They  were  allowed  to  have  Uie  keys  of 
the  churches ;  and,  of  course,  they  did 
very  much  as  they  pleased.  Often  the 
Greeks  could  scarcely  gain  admittance 
at  all,  without  many  and  most  violent 
efforts. 

For  three  hundred  years*  France  has 
stood  up  for  the  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
Christians,  and  maintained  by  treaty 
their  claims, — ^not  only  to  protection, 
but  also  to  precedence.  For  a  long  time 
she  had  the  field  to  herself.  There  was  no 
nation  which  professed  the  Greek  faith 
that  was  strong  enough  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Protestant  nations  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  as  may  well  be 
supposed.  Thev  regarded  with  pity,  if 
not  contempt,  the  miserable  superstition 
of  both  the  corrupted  and  degenerated 
churches  which  were  prominent  in  the 
dispute. 

But  Russia  at  length  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  began  to  make  her  influence 
felt  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  as  France 
had  made  hers  felt  in  behalf  of  the 
Latins.  She,  too,  made  the  question  a 
subject  of  diplomacy  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan.  Nor  did  she  toil  in  vain.  She 
gained,  a  few  years  ago,  some  advantages 
which  were  deemed  important  for  the 
followers  of  the  Greek  &ith.  This  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  France,  and  Louis 
Philippe  (in  1847)  directed  his  embassa- 
dor to  negotiate  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Certainly  the  annals  of  diplomacy  do  not 
furnish  the  names  of  many  men  who  were 
less  fit  for  such  a  delicate  and  difficult 
mission,  than  M.  de  Lavalette,  who  was 
the  French  embassador  at  Constantino- 
ple at  that  time.  This  gentleman — ^long 
known  in  the  salons  of  Paris  as  an  ac- 
complished and  fashionable  man,  and  at 
length  as  the  husband  of  the  widow  of 
an  eminent  American  bankert — who  had 
had  no  diplomatic  experience  excepting 
what  he  had  acquired  as  the  French  consul 
general  in  Egypt,  betrayed  an  impetuosity 


•  Her  flrtt  treajr  In  (kror  of  the  **  rranki/*  or  Latin  ChriatUnt,  was  made  In  1686. 
t  The  late  Mr.  Weill  of  Boston,  of  the  Ann  of  Wells,  Green  t  Co.  at  Paris. 
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of  temper,  and  a  degree  of  impradence 
even,  which  came  well-nigh  occasioning 
the  most  serions  trouble.  Arriving  at 
Constantinople  the  second  time,  in  a 
90  gnn  steamship  (contrary  to  the  treat- 
ies of  the  Porte  with  /oreign  powers), 
he  demanded  certain  things  in  behalf  of 
the  lAtin  Christians  who  visit  the  "  Holy 
Places."  The  affrighted  government  of 
Turkey  yielded.  Instantly  Russia  inter- 
tenedy  and  made  new  demands  for  the 
Greek  Christians;  and  Turkey  yielded  in 
turn  to  her ;  for  she  did  not  dare  to  re- 
fuse. This  led  France  to  reiterate  her 
demands,  to  the  astounded  and,  we  may 
add,  confounded  Porte.  Beschid  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn.  He  had  made  engagements  to 
France  and  Russia  which  were  utterly 
irreconcilable.  Fortunately  the  Empe- 
ror of  Franc/C  recalled  M.  de  Lavalette, 
and  sent  M.  de  la  Cour,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  who  pursued  a 
conciliatory  course,  and  effected  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  difficulty.  In  this  af- 
fair Russia,  on  the  whole,  came  off  victo- 
rious. Much  credit  is  due  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  succeeded  Louis 
Philippe,  as  ruler  of  France.  It  is  pro- 
bable also,  that  the  influence  of  England 
was  not  without  avail  in  the  case, 
through  her  excellent  embassador.  Sir 
Stafford  Canning*.  We  know  not  upon 
what  principle  the  difficulty  respecting 
the  "Holy  Places"  was  arranged  in  afi 
cases,  but  we  suppose  that  it  was  mainly 
on  that  of  equal  occupancy,  but  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  days,  and  probably 
also  on  that  of  alternation. — 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  affair  teas 
settled  peacefully,  happily,  to  the  joy  of 
all  good  men ;  for  many  fears  had  been 
entertained  lest  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  involving  France,  if  not  other 
countries,  might  grow  out  of  it.  This 
was  the  state  of  tUngs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year.  Alas,  the  prospect 
soon  became  overcast  by  clouds  of  doubt 
and  fear.  Difficulty  sprang  up  suddenly, 
— from  another  and  distinct  cause.  To 
the  surprise  of  aU  the  world,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  sent  down  to  Constanti- 
nople Prince  Menschicoff,  one  of  his 
ministers,  with  a  large  suite,  or  BtaS 
rather,  of  officers  civil  and  military,  in  a 
war  steamer.  The  high  position  which 
this  extraordinary  embassador  occupied 
in  the  government  of  Russia  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  the  mission  was  held 


by  the  emperor.  Prince  Menschicoff 
arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1868,  and  on  the  16th  of 
March  he  presented  to  the  Porte  his  first 
communication,  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Sultan  are  charged  with  having 
violated  the  firmans  issued  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks,  of  having  wounded  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  emperor,  and  of  hav- 
ing been  wanting  in  respect  to  his  person. 
It  concluded  with  asking  an  effectual 
redress  of  these  grievances,  and  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  and  give  them  sure  gua- 
rantees for  the  future.  The  Porte  was 
alarmed  by  this  note,  and  Col.  Rose,  the 
English  Charg6  d' Affaires  (in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Stratford)  summoned  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  approach 
the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  Prince  Menschicoff  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  he  stated  in  rather  ar- 
rogant and  unusual  terms,  that  he  was 
instructed  to  demand:  "1.  A  firman  con- 
cerning the  key  of  the  Church  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  Silver  Star,t  and  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  Sanctuaries ;  2.  An  order 
for  the  repair  of  the  Dome  and  other 
parts  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; and  5.  A  Sened^  or  convention, 
guaranteeing  the  strict  status  quo  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Catholic  Oreeo-Russuoi 
Faith  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the 
sanctuaries  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  that  Eat%t\  exclusively  or  in  partici- 
pation with  other  sects  at  Jemsalem." 

These  demands  were  substantially 
granted,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Stratford  and  M.  de  la  Cour,  the  embas- 
sadors of  England  and  France,  who  had 
returned  to  Constantinople  acme  days 
before.  The  firmans  were  delivered  to 
Prince  Menschicoff  on  the  5th  of  May; 
and  though  the  ponvention  referred  to  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  princess  note  had 
not  been  conceded  or  even  discnssed, 
it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  everything  amica- 
bly. This  was  the  state  of  the  case  oa 
the  morning  of  the  day  just  named.  Bnt 
that  evening.  Prince  Menschicoff  sent 
another  note  to  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affiairs,  which  was  of  the  natare  of  an 
ultimatum.  It  demanded  the  immedi- 
ate conclusion  of  a  An«Z,— or  conven- 
tion, having  the  force  of  ft  treaty.  A 
draft  of  such  a  conyention  accompanied 


•  Now  Lord  Stratford  de  BedcUffe. 

t  ThiB  BUr  had  beeo  stolen,  and  the  Latin  Ohristiani  charged  the  Oreeki  vith  haviog  coomittcd  mt 
theft  I    Thifl  happened  a  few  jean  ilnce,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  trouble. 
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the  note,  vhich  the  Porte  was  required 
to  agree  to,  without  negotiation!  and 
only  five  days  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

When  the  contents  of  this  note  were 
made  known  to  the  EogUsh  and  French 
embassadors,  they  dispatched,  each,  a 
war  steamer  that  night,  bearing  the  news 
(o  their  respective  governments.  The 
demands  made  in  the  proposed  Sened  or 
convention  were  two,  which  we  give  in 
a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
French : — 

*^  1st.  There  shall  be  no  changes  made 
in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
which  the  Churches,  the  Institutions  of 
Piety,  and  the  Orthodox  Clergy  (of  the 
Greek  Church)  have  enjoyed ;  or  are  in 
possession  of  ab  antiquo^  in  the  States  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  which  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  them  for  ever,  on 
tlie  base  of  the  statu  quo^  which  exists 
this  day.  •« 

^*'  2d.  The  rights  and  advantages  which 
may  be  conceded  by  the  Ottoman  Go- 
vernment ui  future,  to  other  Christian 
sects  (eiUte8\  by  treaties,  conventions,  or 
special  grants,  shall  be  considered  as 
belonging  also  to  the  Orthodox  Church." 

Tlieae  demands  were  deemed  by  the 
Tarkish  Government,  under  the  advice 
of  England  and  France,  it  is  believed,  to 
be  wholly  inadmissible;  and  Prince  Men- 
schicoff  was  so  informed  on  the  10th  of 
Hay.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  the 
prince  l^t  Constantinople.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  he  sent  a  final 
note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  which  he  reiterated  the  demands  of 
his  master  in  stronger  terms,  requiring 
even  that  if  at  any  time  any  advantages 
should  be  granted  by  special  favor  to 
the  foreign  legations  accredited  to  the 
Sublime  rorte,  these  advantages  should 
also  be  accorded  to  the  Orthodox  (alias 
Greek)  Church  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
According  to  this  demand  the  Porte  could 
grant  no  special  permission  for  religious 
services  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
foreign  legations,  which  would  not 
equally,  and  of  right,  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  On  the  81st  of  May, 
Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Porte,  in  which  the  threat  was  made, 
that  in  &/ew  weeks  the  Eussian  troops 
teould  receive  orders  to  cross  the  Otto- 
man frontier,  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
obtain  a  material  guarantee  as  a  security 
for  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperor, 
unless  the  Turkish  Government  would 
promptly  accept,  without    any  change 


whatever,  the  note  delivered  by  Prince 
Mensohicoff  before  his  departure. 

We  have  in  these  few  paragraphs 
given  as  full  a  notice  of  the  cause  of  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
as  the  nature  of  this  article  either  de- 
mands or  allows.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  this  affair, 
has  been  summary,  overbearing,  and  in- 
solent, especially  in  the  second  stages  of 
it.  Even  in  the  first,  the  discus^^ions 
concerning  the  sacred  placesi,  the  empe- 
ror resorted  to  the  extraordinary  course  of 
addressing  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Sul- 
tan, in  which  he  charged  the  Turkish 
Government  with  acting  in  bad  faith. 
And  in  the  second  stage,  Prince  Men- 
schicoff^s  conduct  at  Constantinople  was 
outrageous,  in  refusing  to  call  on  the 
Minister  (Fuad  Effendi)  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  insisting  on  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Sultan;  and  this,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  the  court,  on 
Friday^  the  Mussmman^s  Sabbath.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers. 

Of  subsequent  negotiations  we  need 
not  say  much.  The  Sultan,  contemplat- 
ing the  storm  that  was  gathering  and 
preparing  to  burst  on  his  country,  in- 
voked the  interposition  of  France  and 
England,  and  they  endeavored  to  induce 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  Join  them  in  sus- 
taining the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Russia  invaded  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  trans-Danubian  Principal- 
ities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  At 
first,  the  pretext  was  the  desire  to  have 
a  ^^ material  guarantee"  that  Turkey 
would  comply  with  her  demands ;  after- 
wards the  ordering  of  their  respective 
fleets  to  the  waters  of  Constantinople, 
by  England  and  France,  was  the  pretext 
for  this  high-handed  measure.  Indeed, 
the  entire  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
Russia,  including  the  proclamations,  even 
of  the  emperor  addressed  to  his  own 
people,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1858,  is  degraded  and  disgraced  by 
an  unparalleled  amount  of  base  shuffling, 
insupportable  arrogance,  unworthy  dis- 
simulation, and  open  and  downright 
falsehood.  In  this  respect,  the  contrast 
between  it  and  that  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
M.  Drouyn  de  L'hays,and  Reschid  Pasha, 
the  three  ministers  of  England,  France, 
and  Turkey,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  four  powers  made 
many  efforts,  through  their  embassadors 
at  Vienna,  to  prevent  resort  to  the 
sword;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  At  one 
time  the  desired  object  seemed  to  be  on 
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the  point  of  being  accomplished.  Bnt 
Turkey  would  only  engage  to  allow  the 
Orthodox  (Greek)  Church*  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  accorded  to  other 
Ohristian  communions,  also  subjects  of 
the  Forte.  Just  Tiers  turned  the  whole 
diflBculty. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  think  there 
was  something  deeper  than  what  meets 
the  eye.  That  Turkey  should  deny  to 
Russia  all  right  to  interfere  in  what  con- 
cerns the  internal  administration  of  her 
affairs,  was  legitimate  enough.  But  we 
are  not  able  to  see  why,  if  the  Turkish 
Government  allows  France  and  Austria 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  Latin  Christians  t  residing  in 
her  dominions,  as  she  certainly  has  done, 
she  should  not  allow  Russia  to  intei*fere 
to  the  same  extent^  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church,  in  similar 
circumstances.  And  if  the  Porte  grants 
special  immunities  and  privileges  to  com- 
munities, convents,  &c.,  of  Latin  or  other 
Christians,  who  are  not  her  subjects^  we 
do  not  see  that  Russia  is  to  be  blamed 
for  demanding  that  these  same  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  should  be  granted  to 
Greek  Christians  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  and  tenfold  more  numerous  than 
its  Latin  subjects.  This  point  France 
has  fully  comprehended;  and  here,  wo 
think  we  see  her  hand,  and  that"  of 
Rome,  too.  France  knows,  and  the  Pope 
knows,  that  if  the  Sultan  should  grant 
what  Kussia  has  demanded,  there  would 
be  an  end  for  ever  to  all "  special  favors," 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Turkish  dominions  1  Hence  the 
promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  France 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sublime  Porte 


in  this  affair.  Hence,  too,  the  leal  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  Turkey,  manifested 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Quebec,  and  their  dioceses 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  call  it 
a  "  Holy  war,"  a  war  agfunst  a  *'  Schis- 
matical  Clmrch,"  in  their  mandemens  or 
circulars  to  their  clergy,  in  which  they 
exhort  them  to  pray  for  its  saooess.  The. 
Pope  is,  doubtless,  pleased  to  see  Protest- 
ant England  engaged  in  that  war,  by 
the  side  of  Roman  Catholic  F^nce ;  and 
would  be  still  better  pleased  if  he  could 
see  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  every  other 
protestant  country  engaged  in  weakening, 
if  not  destroying,  a  schismatical  ehnrcb 
and  nation,  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
Rome. 

Well,  at  length  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia;  and  certainly  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Dannbe  have 
been  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown.  In 
Asia  she  has  been  less  fortunate.  After 
months  of  negotiation  and  delay,  Eng- 
land and  France  also  declared  war  against 
Russia ;  but  up  to  this  time  their  d^eds 
are  far  from  corresponding  to  the  hopes 
to  which  their  preparations  and  their 
promises  gave  rise.  After  the  unfortunate 
affair  at  Sinope,  the  combined  fleet  took 
possession  of  the  Black  Sea;  bnt  with 
the  exeeption  of  an  attack  on  Odessa,  and 
some  loss  important  places,  it  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  note. 

There  are  five  things  which  onght  to 
be  done,  and  must  one  day  be  done,  \S 
Russia  is  to  be  disarmed  of  her  tremen- 
dous power  to  do  evil  by  influences  from 
without.  1.  The  reestablishment  of 
Poland,  with  something  like  her  an- 
dent  limits — ^giving  her  a  population  <^ 


*  It  Is  remarkable  that  Oonnfe  NesMlrode  repeatedlj  aiwrts  in  his  eorreipoodenoe,  that  aB  tk«  riflits  9a4 
prlTilegei  claimed  by  Buuia,  In  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  are  folly  gnaraateed  by  prerieas 
treaties,  particularly  those  of  Kalnar4|ll  and  Adrlaoople.  Then  why  demand  a  Mned  or  conrention,  aaar- 
tioned  by  a  new  treaty,  unless  it  be  to  seek  occasion  for  a  quarrel  with  Turkey?  It  is  worthy  of  renarfc, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Kalnardjil,  the  Porte  engages  to  protect  the  ChrUHan  (uot  the  Greek)  reltgi«a  and 
its  churches  ;  and  permitted  the  Russian  embassador  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  a  specified  Qrtdt  Church, 
and  its  attendants.  The  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829)  merely  confirms  the  articles  of  the  prevloas  treaty.  Ra 
mention  is  made  of  the  Oreek^  or  any  particular  community  or  sect. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Menschioofrs  first  communications  with  the  Porte,  when  esrcy- 
extraordinary  at  Constantinople,  was  the  fact  of  his  employing  the  expression,  ^^prlTfleges  of  the  Ctitk^Hc 
Orecc-Jtttmian  f^iih,"  to  designate  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey— thus  seeking  in  a  coTert  way,  to  identic 
that  church  with  Russia,  a  country  with  which  it  has  no  real  connection,  and  never  had. 

t  Much  was  said  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  against  the  recent  demand  of  Russia,  In  regard  ta  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Faith.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  a  demand  for  a  proiectortOet  and  utterly  Ineaa- 
■istent  with  the  rights  of  an  independent  State.  The  demand  was  declared  to  be  ontrageoos,  ajid  wb«^y 
inadmissible.  Be  it  so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  all  proper  independence  af  the 
Turkish  Gorernment  But  it  dUTered  in  nothing  ftom  what  France  and  Austria  hare  demanded  1b  refrard  la 
Roman  Catholics  residing  in  Turkey.  The  proof  of  this  was  furnished  even  fan  the  midst  of  the  discossiaas 
in  question.  It  wfw  thus :— The  Turkish  GoTemment  ordered  the  sul:t)ecto  of  the  King  of  Greece,  resUing  as 
merchants,  artisans,  Ac,  in  Constantinople,  and  we  beliere  other  cities  of  the  empire,  to  quit  the  caantry, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  complicity  with  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  In  Epiras,  Thessaly,  and  alher 
parts.  Bnt  what  did  the  French  embassador  at  Constantinople  (Baron  Baraguay  d'Hilliers)  do  ia  the 
case?  He  instantly,  and  with  threaU,  demanded  that  **  Greek  Catholics,"  that  is  Greeks  who  were  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  should  not  be  included  in  this  peremptory  and  ruinoas  order.  Here  was  a 
proUdaraU  with  a  witness,  m  Sir  Stratford  de  RedcUlEi  Justly  malnUioed.  And  what  was  the  rcsallf 
»sraguay  d'Hilliers  was  recalled  by  the  Emperor  of  France  to  be  punished,  by  being  appointed  to  commaad 
the  French  troops  sent  to  the  BalUc,  and  with  the  hiion  of  a  Marthal  of  Fro/net  I  And  the  "Oathotte  Ort^a  * 
hare  remained  undisturbed  at  Constantinople. 
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20^000,000.  2.  The  retetablkhment  of 
Hoiiffarj,  giving  her  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  which 
would  make  her  population  at  least 
25,000,000.  8.  The  union  of  all  Ger- 
many, with  her  42,000,000  of  people,  un- 
der one  effective  but  liberal  government, 
probably  a  federal  republic.  4.  The 
consolidation  of  Italy  under  one  good 
government.  5.  The  bringing  of  the 
Scandinavian  countriea— Sweden,  Fin- 
Land,  Denmark,  and  Norway — ^under 
one  government,  with  Copenhagen  for 
its  capital  But  when  will  the  world 
eee  ail  these  things  brought  about? 
Perhaps  sooner  than  any  one  now  suppo- 
ses, good  reader.  The  tendency  in  Europe 
has  long  been  towards  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  governments  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality—the only  true  exponent  of 
which  is  liAKonAOB. 

But  let  us  return  to  Rnsda.  The 
present  war  will  do  nothing  to  diminish 
her  territory ;  perhaps  little  or  nothing 
to  diminish  her  power.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  her  wrrrovm  f  This  is  a  great  ques- 
tion; let  us  look  at  it 

It  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  Buasia  is 
destined  to  be,  perhaps  for  centuries,  one 
of  tlie  groat  powers  of  the  world.  In- 
deed it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  her 
power  will  increase  until  she  will  be  by 
far  the  strongest  country,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  Old  World.  She  is 
now  very  powerful — ^in  fact,  unconquer- 
able. The  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  Poles, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  (with  the 
*^  greatest  captain  of  twelve  centuries  at 
their  head"),  all  failed  to  conquer  her. 
And  yet  Bussia,  save  in  the  last  in- 
stance, was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  she  is  now.  Let  a  few  facts  be 
borne  in  mind. 

1.  Bussia  is  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  article. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  Asiatic  portion 
(as  well  as  the  American),  as  being  com- 
paratively of  little  account,  excepting  as  a 
point  ^appui  in  regard  to  central  and 
eastern  Asia,  and  having  only  something 
like  Jive  miUwne  of  inhabitants  at  pre- 
sent, notwithstanding  its  almost  bound- 
less dimensions,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Bussia  in  Europe  embraces  2,026,000 
square  miles,  and  is  much  larger  than  all 
the  rest  of  that  continent ;  and  although 
much  of  its  northern,  and  some  of  its 
southern,  and  especially  its  southeastern 
portions,  are  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
great  population,  the  resources  of  the 

Seat  central  region — Great  Bussia,  or 
uscovy — ^and  the  western,  embracing 


the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland,  have 
immense  resources,  which  are  as  vet  but 
partially  developed.  Even  now  there  is 
a  large  interior  trade  carried  on  on  her 
southern  rivers  (the  Wolga,  the  Don,  the 
Dneiper,  and  the  Dneister),  as  well  as 
on  her  northern  (the  Vistula,  the  Nie- 
knen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva,  toe  Dwina, 
and  even  the  far  distant  Petchora  or 
Ijma,  (misprinted  Lima  in  our  for- 
mer article.)  The  head  streams  of 
several  of  these  southern  and  northern 
rivers  almost  interlock  on  the  great  table 
lands  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
are,  in  fact,  connected  by  a  system  of 
canals,  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great. 
By  means  of  these  channels  of  communi- 
cation in  the  summer,  and  by  roads  in 
the  winter,  an  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts, natural  and  manufactured,  make 
their  way  to  the  great  cities  and  seaports, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  fairs  of 
Nishni-Novgorod  (on  the  Wolga,  250 
miles  east  of  Moscow),  and  some  twenty 
other  places  in  the  empire.  The  amount 
of  business  done  at  these  fairs  does  not 
&11  much  short  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  our  dollars  per  annum,  and  is  steadily 
increasing. 

2.  The  population  of  Bussia  in  Europe 
maybe  safely  stated  to  be  sixty-three 
mulieni  at  the  present  time,  and  that  of 
the  entire  empire  at  seventy  millions. 
No  other  goyernment  in  Europe  has  in 
one  country,  or  in  many  contiguous 
countries,  so  large  a  number  of  souls 
under  its  sway.  And  yet  the  population 
of  Bussia  must,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  much  exceed  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, for  it  now  increases  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually.  In 
the  early  and  middle  centuries  of  the 
Ohristian  era,  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  population  of  Bussia  could  be  either 
great  or  increase  rapidly.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  but  very  partially  civilized, 
and  many  of  them  pursued  a  nomadic 
life,  which  is  inconsistent  with  rapid  in- 
crease. The  various  tribes  of  men  that 
roamed  over  its  vast  plains  were  often 
at  war  with  each  other;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  the  incursions  of 
Asiatic  hordes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
invasions  of  Uie  Lithuanians,  the  Pole& 
and  the  Swedes  on  the  other,  attended 
often  by  wide-spread  and  long-continued 
desolations — ^villages  and  towns  sacked 
and  destroyed,  and  human  beings,  as 
well  as  herds  and  flocks,  swept  away — 
often  concurred  to  complete  the  picture 
of  misery.  It  was  not  possible  that  the 
population  of  the  country  should  in- 
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crease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Peter  tlie  Great  cansed 
the  first  census  to  he  taken.  It  included 
little  more  than  Great  Russia,  or  Mus- 
covy, which  then  had  only  nine  millions 
<yf  people;  now  it  has  thirty-four  or 
thirty 'Jite  millions, — ^The  increase  of  the 
entire  empire  is  gradual  hut  steady ; ' 
that  of  the  European  part  nmy  he  said'to 
be  rapid,  and  increasingly  so.  And  what 
must  the  population  of  that  country  be 
<mo  hundred  years  hence  ?  What  will 
it  be,  in  all  probability,  two  hundred 
y€ars  hence  ?  It  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate  to  say  that  it  will  be  two  or 
three  hundred  millions.  Certainly,  the 
country  is  abundantly  capable  of  sus- 
taining three  or  four  times  its  present 
population. 

Compared  with  Russia,  what  are  the 
prospects  of  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Probably  every  one  is  increasing  in 
population,  some  of  them  slowly,  and 
some  of  them  with  considerable  rapidity. 
But  can  France,  and  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  be  expected  to  have 
any  such  increase  as  Russia  must  long 
continue  to  have  ?  When  will  they  see 
their  respective  populations  doubled? 
And  if  they  shotdd  see  that  fact,  how  will 
they  stand  individually  considered,  in 
this  respect,  in  comparison  with  Russia  ? 

8.  But  what  is  most  of  all  worthy  of 
remark  is  the  fact  that  Russia  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  attain  vast  power 
through  the  homogeneousness  of  her  po- 
pulation. Even  now,  this  state  of  things 
is  apparent  and  striking.  The  great  and 
dominant  portion  of  her  inhabitants  be- 
long to  Sclavonic  race.  That  race  is 
estimated  to  embrace  eighty  millions  of 
souls,  of  whom  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight 
millions  live  in  Russia.  The  Sclavi  of 
Russia  in  Europe  constitute  the  great 
trunk  of  that  race.  Muscovy  may  be 
considered  the  home,  or  birth-place 
rather,  of  that  race.  There  the  language 
is  spoken  in  its  native  simplicity  and 
purity, — even  in  many  cases,  by  the  pea- 
sants and  other  laboring  people. 

This  subject  has  been  well  treated  by 
Count  A.  de  Gurowski  in  his  able  and 
invaluable  work  entitled  Russia  as  It 
Ifl.*  According  to  this  excellent  autho- 
rity, the  Sclavi  of  Russia  have  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  great  Solavic  family, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  they  speak  the 
**  mother  tongue*^  of  the  race,  and  that 


variations  and  differences  formed  among 
these  and  smaller  portions  of  the  race 
are  dialects.  Henoe  the  iohabitaDts  of 
Muscovy  and  all  Central  Russia  oonvorses 
with  readiness  with  the  Sclavonic  races  in 
Poland,  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tar- 
key,  and  in  Northern  Asia,  even  to  the 
months  of  the  Amour,  fifty-six  or  fifty- 
eight  millions,  out  of  seventy  millions  of 
.  the  population  of  Russia,  speaking  the 
same  language  I  What  a  fact!  and  what 
a  mighty  bearing  it  must  have  on  the 
destinies  of  that  nation  and  of  Europe  I 
Never  has  the  Old  World  seen  anything 
like  it,  out  of  China, — ^if  indeed  that  coun- 
try constitutes  an  exception.  In  our  own 
great  country  there  is  a  parallel  to  it 
The  English  language  is  evidently  des- 
tined to  be  the  common  langoage  spoken 
over  onr  vast  country,  and  possibly,  one 
day,  that  of  the  entire  of  North  Ame- 
rica. At  all  events,  so  fietf  as  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  north  of  them 
are  concerned,  the  English  language  will 
unquestionably  absorb  every  other  lan- 
guage which  may  come  in  its  waj.  So 
will  it  be  with  the  Sdavonic  language  in 
Russia.  In  process  of  time  the  other 
languages  ana  dialects  of  that  great  em- 
pire will  be  merged  in  it  The  trae 
policy  of  the  government  will  concor 
with  other  and  obvious  oanses  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

But,  what  a  bearing  this  great  faet» 
we  repeat  it,  must  have  on  the  destinies 
of  Russia,  and  perhaps  of  Europe  entire! 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  Uuui  that  the 
of&lioots  of  the  Sdavonio  stem,  where  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  constitnte  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  population,  sboidd, 
in  process  of  time,  be  absorbed  into  the 
great  race  residing  in  Russia.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  the  limits  of  Russia 
may  extend  still  further  to  the  west  and 
southwest ;  espedally  if  it  should  prove 
true  that  the  small  remnants  of  formtf 
nations  and  tribes  still  existing  between 
the  great  Sclavonic  race  in  Russia  and  the 
Teutonic  race  in  Germany,  have  a  greatei 
affinity,  through  the  medium  of  language, 
or  religion,  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
easy  to  see  an  amazing  expansion  or 
growth  rather  uf  the  Solavic  race  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  The 
day  must  come  when  the  Bdavi  will  have 
an  overshadowing  influence  in  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere,  especially  in  the 
northern  portions  of  it.     Shall  that  in- 
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floenoe  be  for  good?  Or  shall  it  be  for 
evil  f  These  are  momentoas  qaestions. 
We  are  not  sanguine,  but  our  hopes  pre- 
ponderate over  our  fears.  We  will  give 
oar  reasons. 

If  the  state  of  the  world  were  what  it 
was  four  centuries  ago,  our  opinions 
would  be  very  different  from  what  they 
are.  At  that  period  the  civilization  of 
Enrope,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  was 
exceedingly  low.  Brute  foroe  bad  much 
more  infioenoe  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind than  it  has  now.  Knowledge  was 
possessed  by  the  few ;  the  masses  were 
ignorant,  and  had  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations.  It  is  fur  otherwise 
now.  Civilization  has  advanced  greatly 
in  all  Christendom.  The  arts  and  sden- 
oes  have  made  astonishing  progress.  The 
masses  live  in  greater  comfort,  are  fJEur 
better  educated,  and  have  more  know- 
ledge of  their  rights,  and  of  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  civil  government 
The  opinion, — the  conviction  rather — 
that  the  pboplb  should  have  their  just 
influence  and  share  in  the  government, — 
inasmuch  as  the  State  ought  to  be,  and 
may  be,  as  important  and  as  dear  to  one 
man  as  to  another,  to  the  poor  man  as 
to  the  rich  man,  to  the  unlearned  as  to  the 
learned, — ^has  gained  ground  most  ez- 
tensivelv  in  all  the  civilized  countries, 
especially  those  in  which  the  protestant 
religion  prevails.  These  sentiments  are 
gaining  ground  in  the  world  every  year, 
and  indeed  every  day.  It  is  not  in  tibe 
power  of  any  government  to  exclude 
them  long  from  the  sphere  of  its  action 
and  c<mtroL  The  great  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  gave  birth  to  these 
opinions,  and  has  done  much  to  propa- 
gate them. — ^The  press,  with  all  its 
powers ;  the  common  school ;  the  popu- 
lar meeting,  however  small;  the  rail- 
road ;  the  steamboat ;  the  electric  tele- 
graph, are  all  contributing,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  make  men  think,  inquire,  re- 
flect, and  resolve.  It  is  not  possible  that 
any  government  can  very  long  endure 
in  these  times,  in  which  the  pboplb  do 
not  possess  in  a  good  degree,  their  civil 
ana  religious  rights. 

In  every  part  of  Christendom  these  in- 
fluences are  at  work,  with  more  or  less 
activity.  Even  the  great  Sclavic  race  are 
beginning  to  feel  them,  and  in  this  case, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  the  progress 
of  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  light, — 
from  east  to  west, — ^the  truth  is  spread- 
ing from  west  to  east.  The  Sdavi  who 
have  penetrated  furthest  .westward  in 
EurofHB,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in 


Eastern  Prussia,  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia, 
and  in  Hungary,  have  advanced  most  in 
civilization,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights,  and  will,  at  no 
very  distant  dky^  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
them. 

The  true  lisht  is  penetrating  further 
east.  The  Poles  in  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  the  Sclavic  Christians  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  feel  its  influence.  Still  more :  it  is 
felt  even  in  Russia,  the  very  seat  and  home 
of  the  Schivi.  The  progress  may  be  slow 
for  a  time.  Be  it  so ;  nevertheless  there 
is  progress,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  is 
full  of  hope.  It  is  the  "day  of  small 
things,"  which  is  not  to  be  despised. 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  certain 
quarters, — ^puily  through  ignorance,  and 
partly  through  prejudice, — ^to  underrate 
the  progress  of  things  in  Russia.  Proner 
allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  onlv  within  a  century  and  a  half 
that  Russia  has  begun  to  be  in  any  sense 
an  European  country.  It  is  still  more 
Asiatic,  so  far  as  the  mogses  are  con- 
cerned, than  European.  And  because 
this  is  so:  because  they  do  not  find  there 
the  civilization  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  of  Germany — ^in  a  word,  of  west-  . 
em  Europe — ^there  are  men  who  afl^t  a 
contempt  that  is  unworthy  of  them,  for 
everything  in  Russia.  Many  foi^get  that 
Russia  is  in  a  transition  state  ;  th^y  for- 
get how  many  ages  have  marked  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  civil 
and  reli^ous  liberty  in  Western  Eurepe, 
even  in  the  countries  most  advanced; 
they  forget-— even  Englishmen  forget — 
that  the  IiLagna  Chabta  was  given  by 
King  John  in  the  year  1215,  that  is  G39 
years  ago.  There  are  among  ourselvea 
not  only  Americans,  but  also  Germans^ 
Frenchmen,  Poles,  and  Italians^  who  have 
come  hither  from  countries  where 
scarcely  a  particle  of  liberty,  civil  or 
religious,  is  to  be  found,  who,  neverthe- 
less, most  vociferously  rail  at  the  despot- 
ism, the  ignorance,  and  the  low  state  of 
civilization  of  Russia.  Such  men  are 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciatiog  what 
has  been  done — what  is  now  doing — ^in 
that  great  country.  Certainly  such  men 
shquld  lay  no  claim  to  the  possession  of 
philosopmcal  and  Christian  spirit.  Let 
us  look  at  what  is  going  ou  in  tliat  great 
Country,  as  well  as  what  has  been  done 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  As 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
this  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  our  for- 
mer article,  we  shall  give  it  nothing  more 
than  a  coup  d^ail  at  present. 
The  education  and  manners  of  the 
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higher  classes  have  greatly  improTed; 
thiH  cannot  be  denied,  however  mnoh 
there  is  still  to  desire. 

Manufiictures,  agrionlture,  and  com- 
merce have  advanced  greatly  within  that 
period.  Russia  had  no  commerce  worth 
speaking  of  when  Peter  the  Great  came 
to  the  throne.  She  had  not  a  port 
except  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea;  her 
manufactures  were  mde  and  Asiatic,  and 
her  agriculture  was  little  better  than  that 
of  the  savage  state.  The  government  is 
doing  much  for  the  interests  of  their 
great  national  industries. 

There  was  not  a  good  road  in  Bussia 
when  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne.  A  good  deal  has  been  done,  and 
much  has  been  commenced  in  this 
direction.  Several  railroads  have  been 
made  in  Poland,  one  has  been  made  from 
8t  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  another 
is  maldng  from  St.  Petersbuiig  to  War- 
saw. The  day  will  come  when  Bussia 
will  be  covered  with  railroads. 

The  education  of  the  middle  classes,  as 
well  as  of  the  lower — especially  the  serfii 
of  the  Crown — ^has  made  mucii  progress, 
however  much  remains  to  be  attempted. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  ministers  or  the 
emperor,  M.  Ouwaroff— a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman— is  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  universities 
have  been  founded,  and  the  interests  of 
literature  have  been  not  a  little  pro- 
moted. 

However  rigorous  the  government 
may  be  in  punishing  offences,— civil, 
political  and  criminal, — ^there  have  been 
great  ametiorations  in  the  laws  within 
the  last  150  years.  The  administration 
of  the  courts  is  bad  enough  still;  never- 
theless there  has  been  progress  hdre  also, 
as  we  could  easily  show. 

The  term  of  service  in  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  considerably  abridged,  and 
that  service  is  much  improved.  Excel- 
lent military  and  naval  schools  have  been 
established,  as  we  have  shown  in  onr 
former  article.* 

The  relations  of  the  serf  to  his  roaster, 
as  well  as  his  rights  and  duties,  are  bet- 
tor defined,  and  his  position  is  greatly 
ameliorated. 

There  are  ninety-five  newspapers  in 
Bussia,  and  uxty-six  magazmes  and 
periodicals,  devoted  to  the  proceedings 
of  learned  societies.  Of  these,  seventy- 
six  newspapers  and  forty-eight  maga- 
zines are  in  the  Bussian  language.    The 


rest  are  in  the  German,  French,  English, 
Polish,  Latin  (one  newspaper),  Georgian 
and  Lettish.  We  are  not  sure  that  there 
was  one  newspaper  published  in  the 
empire  when  Peter  the  Great  took  the 
helm  of  state  into  his  own  hands,  in 
1689,— one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
ago. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  done  to 
diffuse  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  Bussia, 
and  much  to  circulate  religions  tracts 
since  1812,  and  not  in  vain.  The  great 
fiiirs  furnish  admirable  opportonities  for 
scattering  the  truth  far  and  wide. 

The  laws  of  Bussia,  consisting  of  the 
nkases  of  the  czars,  have  been  codified 
within  a  few  years,  and  made  more 
intelligible;  and  a  law-school  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  St.  Petersborg, 
the  mrst  ever  seen  in  Bussia. 

Although  the  censorship  of  the  press 
has,  probably,  not  become  less  rigorous, 
yet  it  is  better  regulated  than  it  was. 
With  the  exception  of  works  on  political 
subjects,  and  such  as  advance  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  hostile  to  the 
Greek  Church,  there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  getting  anything  through  the  censor- 
ship. However  rigid  the  censorship  may 
be,  a  vast  amount  of  important  know- 
ledge on  almost  all  snblects  is  annually 
published  in  Bussia.  The  Tract  Society 
publishes  nearly  two  hundred  different 
tracts,  in  many  languages,  which  set 
forth  clearly  the  great  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation, without  attacking  any  form  of 
faith  or  worship. 

The  ^^Holy  Synod,''  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  National  Ohurch  (the  Greco- 
Bnssian)  and  the  "Senate,"  exerts  an 
intermediate  and  important  influence  in 
the  afiQ&irs  of  the  government.  And 
there  is  far  more  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  "  communes,"  or  town- 
ships, and  larger  civil  "  districts,"  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs  than  most 
foreigners  have  any  idea  of.  These 
communes  will  one  day  be  the  normal 
sehooU  of  real  liberty  in  Bussia. 

We  might  enumerate,  if  necessary, 
many  other  subjects  of  great  moment 
relating  to  the  state  of  things  in  BusslSa, 
and  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
much  progress  within  a  comparativelr 
short  period.  We  have  stated  enou^ 
to  show  that  there  is  progress,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  risht  direction.  The  next 
hundred  and  fifty  years  will,  probably, 
see  a  &r  greater  progress  than  the  last 


•  Through  some  eonfuBlon,  themOlUiy  ichool  at  Tsanko-S61o  wai  tpoken  of  In  our  former  article  as  a 
naval  echool ;  the  naral  school  referred  to  U  at  Peterhoff,  near  Oronstadt.-  Thero  are  llTe  naval,  and  aeTMi- 
been  mnitarj  academies  tn  Russia. 
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haye  done.  Russia  is  becoming  more  and 
more  an  European  country. 

A  mighty  change  is  going  on  silently 
and  gradually.  Her  Asiatic  despotism, 
her  Ozarwn*  or  that  peculiar  auto- 
cracy of  the  emperor,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  an  imitation  of 
the  Tartar  Princes  of  Kasan  and  Astra- 
kan,  and  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea, 
will  give  place  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy—or else  to  a  Republic!  Nor 
is  the  day  of  this  great  chnnge  as  far 
distant  as  many  suppose.  The  "Ozar- 
ovitsch,"  or  heir-apparent,  is  an  enlight- 
ened and  amiable  man,  and  much  re- 
sembles his  uncle,  the  late  Emperor  Al- 
exander, after  whom  he  has  been  named. 
He  was  born  in  April,  1818,  and  conse- 
quently is  36  years  of  age.  Should  he 
survive  his  father,  he  will  come  to  the 
throne  at  a  mature  age,  and  having  con- 
siderable experience,  and  not  as  his  fath- 
er, who  was  called  to  the  throne  unex- 
pectedly to  himself  Qiw  older  brother, 
Constantine,  refusing  to  take  it,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  compact  made  with  his 
brother  Alexander,  three  years  before 
the  death  of  the  latter),  at  the  age  of 
29,  and  with  scarcely  any  experience  in 
public  affiurs.  Good  men  in  Russia  have 
for  years  entertained  great  expectations 
from  him.  His  character  is  amiable, 
and  his  mind  well-informed,  though  not 
remarkable  for  strength.  He  is  a  lover 
of  peace,  and  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  mea- 
sures going  forward  in  Russia,  one  of 
which  is  the  railroad  enterprise.  We 
have  heard  him  deplore,  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness,  the  backward 
state  of  Russia  with  regard  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  present  war,  and  that  he,  on  this 
account,  is  not  on  the  best  terms  with 
his  father.  It  is  known  that  he  has  in- 
terceded with  his  father  in  behalf  of 
distinguished  men  exiled  to  Siberia  for 
political  offences.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
will  turn  his  attention  promptly,  and 
with  energy,  to  four  great  subjects  of 


reform: — 1st.  The  breaking  up  of  the' 
whisky  (or  brandy,  as  they  call  it),  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  spreading  ruin  over 
the  empire ;  for  the  government,  in  order 
to  raise  a  revenue,  &rms  out  the  right 
to  make  and  sell  brandy  (rye-whisky) 
in  all  the  provinces,  and  so  raises  at 
least  $26,000,000,  whioh  is  about  the 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
empire.  2d.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
or  serfage.  This  his  father  seemed  bent 
upon  doing  some  fonrteen  years  ago,  but 
he  has  relinauished  the  project.  He  has, 
however,  taken  some  good  preparatory 
steps,  by  recommending  to  his  nobles  to 
liberate  their  serfs  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration .  8d .  The  reorganization  of  the 
public  establishments  of  education,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  popular  school- 
system  of  universal  operation.  4th.  The 
granting  a  full  and  eaual  measure  of 
religious  liberty,  and  thus  opening  the 
door  to  unobstructed  religious  effort. 
These  great  measures  we  deem  funda- 
mental, and  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  good  constitutional  government, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  a  proper  anoount 
of  liberty.  Nor  are  we  without  hope 
that  something  like  this  will  be  attempted 
if  this  prince  should  come  to  the  throne. 
TTe  have  ceased  to  expect  anything  of 
the  sort  from  his  father,  whose  grand 
errors  have  been  an  inordinate  passion 
for  military  affairs — for  having  an  im- 
mense army,  and,  even  a  large  navy,  far 
larger  than  the  commerce  of  Russia  de« 
mands ;  too  great  a  fondness  for  govern^ 
ing;  and  too  great  an  attachment  for 
both  routine  and  display;  and  a  great 
neglect  of  the  true  mor^  wants  of  the 
nation. 

As  to  the  Emperor  Niohc^as,  now  in 
the  69  th  year  of  his  age,  and  still  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
of  him  in  terms  which  will  satisfy  either 
his  warm  admirers  or  his  bitter  enemies. 
By  the  former  he  is  landed  as  if  he  were 
an  ANOEL,  and  by  the  latter  he  is  de- 
nounced as  if  he  were  a  demon.  Tall 
and  well-formed  in  person,  possessing 


*  The  word  Csar,  in  Russian,  is  spelt  Ttor,  and  Is  not  derired  from  Ccuar,  or  Eaiter  (the  Oerraan  form 
of  CsBsar,  and  now  signifying  emp^ror)^  as  many  have  supposed.  The  same  word  occurs  in  seTeral  As- 
qrrian  names  mentioned  in  the  Bible— such  as  Nebuchadnessar,  Belshassar,  and  others  which  terminate  In 
Mr,  which  signlffes  prince,  or  eeecelUncy.  Ctarimi  has  been  emplojed  to  signify  that  peculiar  and  em- 
phatically Asiatic  authority  which  the  emperors  of  Russia  hare  acquired,  and  which  appears  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  mysterlons,  and  even  the  superhunan,  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses,  especially  the 
nun^UcM  or  peasants.  Some  of  the  emperors  have  affected  this  distant  and  unapproachaUe  aofhorlty, 
which  is  so  intensely  Asiatic.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  other  oountrles, 
much  more  than  others,  Peter  the  Oreat,  had,  with  all  his  freedom  of  manners,  something  of  this  character. 
8ome  of  Itant  bad  it,  much  of  it,  particularlv  Ivan  the  Terrible,  whom  we  hare  called  Ivan  II.,  in  oar 
former  article.  He  was  the  second  han  VoMivtUch^  but  Is  commonly  called,  in  his  tongne,  Iran  IV.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  enumeration,  the  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Great  was  Ivan  Y.,  and  the  sneceMor  of  the 
Empress  Anne  was  Ivan  YI.,  instead  of  Ivan  IIL  In  the  former  case,  and  Ivan  tV.  in  the  latter,  as  repre- 
sented in  our  former  article.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  Russian  histories  in  relation  to 
these  names. 
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large  blae  eyes  and  features  of  great 
beauty,  wearing  whiskers  and  a  short 
moustache,  and  carrying  himself  with 
great  dignity,  he  is,  physically  consi- 
dered, the  beau-ideal  of.  a  prince.  la 
disposition  he  is  said  to  be  naturally 
amiable;  and  for  a  long  time  his  cha- 
racter was  believed  to  be  free  from  tiie 
stain  of  immorality.  But  a  change  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  Possessing 
great  determination  of  mind,  and  an 
iron  will,  hb  temperament  has,  in  the 
lapse  of  almost  tiiirty  years  spent  in 
wielding  a  power  by  many  deemed  ab- 
solute, been  greatly  and  even  sadly 
affected  by  dally  collisions,  resistance, 
and  disappointment.  His  countenaiice, 
which  in  younger  j^ears  often  wore  a 
most  winning  snule,  is  now  become 
sterner,  and  often  severe  and  repulsive. 
Benevolent  impulses  have  often  led  him 
to  perform  generous  and  noble  deeds; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  treatment 
of  political  offenders  of  a  high  rank— es- 
pecially in  cases  aiming  at  the  over- 
throw of  his  throne,  as,  for  instance, 
the  attempt  at  revolution  on  the  day 
(December  26,  1825)  of  his  ascending 
that  throne, — ^has  often  been  harsh  and 
unrelenting.  The  Russians  sav  that  the 
czar  ought  to  have  an  iron-hand,  but 
that  it  should  be  gloved  /  It  is  certain 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sometimes 
forgets  to  put  on  the  glove.  As  seen 
promenading  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
courtiers,  majestic  and  stern,  he  appears 
to  be  what  he  is,  the  very  embodiment 
ot  the  esariem  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
*^  It  is  not  good,"  said  the  old  and  ex- 
cellent Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  when  near 
his  eightieth  year,  ^*  for  kings  to  become 
old."  This  is  but  too  true ;  for  if  na- 
turally amiable,  they  are  in  danger,  in 
old  age,  of  falling  under  the  influence  of 
favorites,  and  giving  up  the  reins  to 
them;  if  decided  and  firm,  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  obstinate  and 
tyrannical.  Nicholas  is  illustrating  the 
latter  of  these  positions;  his  brother, 
Alexander,  illustrated  the  former. 

As  to  the  future  of  Bussia,  it  is  easy 
to  forsee  that  the  great  Slavic  race  which 
constitutes  her  entire  population,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  or  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  is  destined  to  absorb  them, 
will,  as  it  advances  in  civilization,  be- 
come amazingly  powerful  Count  Gu- 
rowski  has  justly  represented  that  race 
as  naturally  inclined  to  amalgamate  loith 
and  absorb  other  races,  inst^  of  anni" 
hilating  them,  as  the  TeuUmie  nations 
have   done.    It  has   some   wonderful 


^'deatiny**  to  fulfil,  but  isnot  jet  very 
*' manifest."  Hitherto  all  its  instincts 
have  led  it  to  look,  so  far  as  its  a^esaive 
course  is  concerned,  to  the  ^st,  or 
rather  to  Mohammedan  countries,  such 
as  Khiva,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  There  is 
not  a  moujik  in  Bussia  who,  if  he  knows 
anything  at  all,  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  the  grand  mission  of  Russia  to  sub- 
jugate Mohammedan  nations,  and  destroy 
Islamism, — ^to  place  the  Cross  above  the 
Crescent, — ^and  this  because  of  the  in- 
sults and  injuries  which  Christianity,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Bussiaus,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Mohammedan  Mongols, 
and  Tartars,  and  Turks.  Any  war  with 
Turkey  will  be  popular  with  the  masses 
of  Bussia,  who  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church. 

But  it  is  possible  that  by  coming  into 
contact  witii  Western  Europe,  they  may 
at  length  conceive  the  idea  of  conquest 
in  that  direction— especially  in  the  por- 
tions of  it  in  which  there  are  remains  of 
the  Sclavic  race,  as  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  danger  for  Western  Europe  from  that 
quarter.  Bonaparte  predicted  that  all 
Europe  will  become  Cossack  or  Repub- 
lican. As  to  the  danger  in  question — 
should  it  arise,  it  must  be  met  by  the 
united  energies  of  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe.  They  are,  and  long  will 
be,  abundantiy  able  to  meet  and  repel 
that  danger,  if  they  will  be  united.  It 
is  clear  that  Bussia  can  have  but  little 
hope  of  success  in  such  an  enterprise 
— even  if  headed  by  an  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, or  a  Tamerlane — ^for  these  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  unless  the  Western 
nations  become  infatuated.  And  long 
before  one  hundred  years  pass  away, 
there  will  be  a  Power  in  Western  Europe 
which  will  be  invincible  by  all  such 
assaults.  It  will  not  be  Monarchy,  with 
its  feudal  institutions  and  ideas,  but 
Demoeraey. 

But  czaric  despotism  will  not  be  in 
existence  in  Bussia  a  hundred  years  from 
this  time,  but  constitutional  monarchy, 
or  better  still,  a  well-established  Repub- 
lic, unless  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
to  be  reUrded  other  half-centuries  by 
the  frightful  excesses  of  vain,  conceited, 
irreligious,  and  consequently  immoral, 
red-republicans,  of  the  French  School 
of  1798,  and  1848.  But  we  hope  for 
better  things  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lar education,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  progress  of  a  pore  Biblical 
Christianity  wnich  is  now  seen,— slow, 
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but  steady,— not  only  in  Western  Europe, 
but  also  in  Russia  itself.  We  confess  to 
being  old-fashioned  enoogh  to  believe 
that  republican  liberty  (and  there  is  little 
else  that  is  worth  much)  is  impossible 
without  virtue,  and  virtue  is  impossible 
without  religion — the  religion  of  the 
Saviour,  which  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  is  a  man ;  not  superstition,  which 
makes  men  the  tools  and  slaves  of  a 
priest. 

As  to  Kussia,  there  are  48,000,000  of 
people  who  are  serfe,  and  22,000,000 
who  are  not,  of  whom  about  760,000  are 
nobles.  Subtract  both  serfs  and  nobles, 
and  you  have  more  than  21,000,000  mer- 
chants and  traders,  artisans  of  various 
classes,  peasants  and  soldiers.  These 
millions  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
civilization.  They  will  constitute  the 
great  Inisis  on  which  free  institutions 
must  rest.  Several  millions  of  these 
people  live  in  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Eight  millions  are  in  the  Principality  of 
Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  Pin- 
land,  and  Bessarabia.  Two  millions  and 
a  half  are  Protestants.  Among  these 
21,000,000  are  to  be  found  all  the  mercan- 
tile activity,  most  of  the  enterprise,  and 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  empire.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  influence  of  the  parish 
priests  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church — a 
Church  which  inclades  60,000,000  souls, 
out  of  70,000,000  of  people,  who  con- 
stitute the  entire  population.  This  body 
of  priests  is  great ;  and,  including  their 
families,  they  constitute  a  ccute  of  half  a 
million  I  The  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  must  be  married  men. 
They  are  poor,  many  of  them  ignorant 
and  degraded,  and  some  of  them  intem- 
perate and  immoral.  We  have  seen 
many  of  them.  They  are  not  univer- 
sally the  debased  and  immoral  set  which 
some  writers  have  represented  them  to 
be.  There  are  many  excellent  men 
among  them — ^virtuous  men,  intelligent 
men,  and  good  men.  And  their  influ- 
ence is  immense  among  the  masses. 
They  live  among  the  masses,  associate 
with  the  masses,  sympathize  with  the 
masses ;  and  when  the  day  comes,  they 
will  throw  their  mighty  influence  into 
the  scale  of  popular  rights,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  They  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  nobles  and  the  oflS- 
cial  myrmidons  of  the  throne.  Russia 
has  felt  the  influence  of  her  priests  for 
good  in  many  an  evil  hour.    She  owes 


her  liberation  from  the  Tartars  very 
much  to  them.  The  protestant.  clergy 
(chiefly  in  conquered  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces)  will  be  found  in  the 
right  place  when  their  help  is  needed, 
and  so  will  their  people.  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  "  Dissenters"  in  Russia, 
more  than  a  million  in  number,  who 
have  left  the  National  Church,  among 
whom  there  are  many  excellent  people — 
resolute  people,  who  have  endured  op- 
pression and  even  persecution.  Where 
will  they  be  in  the  grand  struggle  for 
liberty  f  The  question  needs  no  answer. 
The  freedom  of  Russia  will  probably 
spring  from  a  religious  movement.  It  is 
to  such  a  movement  that  England  and 
these  United  States  o'we  their  liberties 
and  their  free  institutions.* 

Nor  will  the  lower  classes  of  the  nobles 
go  en  masse  with  despotism.  Nor  will 
the  serfs,  as  they  advance  in  knowledge, 
as  they  are  certain  to  do,  be  wanting  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  grand  and 
protracted  struggle  whidi  is  drawing 
near. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  speculation  on 
the  future  of  Russia.  Our  readers  will 
see  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  only 
at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  We 
have  some  confidence  in  humanity,  but 
a  vast  deal  more  in  God,  and  His  great 
and  good  purposes  in  relation  to  this 
world, — ^Russia  included.  As  to  the 
present  war,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  more 
than  restrtun  the  ambition  of  the  em- 
peror, and  save  Turkey  for  a  season. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  will  go  into 
it  heartily,  or  at  all,  If  they  can  help  it. 
France  and  England  and  Turkey  will 
have  to  go  on  without  their  active  aid. 
Their  neutrality  is  something,  especially 
if  Austria  keeps  Russia  out  of  the 
"Principalities,"  as  she  seems  resolved 
to  do.  We  had  hoped  that  the  war 
would  be  a  short  one ;  but  just  now  the 
.  prospect  is  not  so  favorable  for  peace. 
But  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  coming  winter  f  Europe 
is  in  a  singular  state.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of 
France,  would  have  an  amazing  influence 
on  the  present  position  of  things. 

It  was  our  purpose,  in  concluding  this 
article,  to  say  something  respecting  the 
works  which  have  been  written  on  Rus- 
sia. A  few  words  must  suflSco.  If  any 
one  desires  to  get  a  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  Russia,  and  especially  of  her 


•  We  often  wonder  that  the  friends  of  an  BTangelical  Faith  in  this  land  do  to  littte  to  apread  the  Troth  In 
RuMla.  The  door  is  open  for  iounenie  eifortt  In  the  diatributton  of  rellgiou  tracts,  and  to  soma  extent,  the 
Bible. 
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authors,  let  him  get  and  read  Profeesor 
OMs  excellent  work;  it  has  heen 
translated  and  published  in  England. 
'  Schnitskr^s  volume  on  the  Universities 
of  Russia  is  very  valuable,  as  are  his 
other  works  on  that  empire.  Of  recent 
books  of  Traeeli  in  Russia,  that  of  the 
Marquis  de  Gustine  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important;  but  it  abounds  in  French 
prejudice,  enormous  exaggerations  in 
regard  to  the  discomforts,  vermin^  and 
almost  everything  else  with  which  he 
met.  Nevertheless,  M.  de  G.^s  book 
contains  many  truly  philosophical  views, 
and  ouffht  by  all  means  to  be  read.  He 
has  understood  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic 
character  of  the  country  better  than  any 
other  modern  writer.  His  representa- 
tions of  the  Greek  Ohorob,  and  its  in- 
fluence, are  far  from  being  correct.  In- 
deed, if  one  may  judge  from  his  astound- 
ing ignorance  of  Protestantism,  it  ought 
not  to  appear  surprising  that  he  has  not 
done  justice  to  the  Greek  Church  of 
Russia.  M.  de  Gustine  is  too  much  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  do  justice  to  the 
religion  of  Russia.  Another  Frenchman, 
M.  Marmidr,  has  written  a  very  read- 
able book  about  Russia,  but  it  is  super- 
ficial, and  abounds  in  misstatements.  As 
to  M.  de  Lagny^s  litUe  work  (which  has 
been  republished  in  this  countrjr)  it  is  a 
very  poor  affair.  The  Travehtn  Buma 
of  our  lamented  Stephens  is  a  very  inter- 
esting book,  but  treats  mainly  of  things 
which  lie  on  the  surface.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Maxwell)  entitled,  ^^  The  Ctar^ 


Aw  Cowt  cmdpeopU^^  is  an  exoeUent  one, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information. 
Of  Count  A.  Gurowski^s  Rcssul  as  It  Is, 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
best  of  all,  on  many  accounts — the  moat 
impartial,  philosophical,  and  hoptful. 
Several  works  have  recently  appeared 
in  England  relating  to  Russia.  Oli- 
phant^s  Russian  Shores  of  the  BaUic 
may  be  read  with  advants^  though  it 
is  far  from  being  free  from  prejudice. 
As  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas^s 
*^  Nicholas  I.,"  it  contains  considerable 
information,  but  it  is  too  much  made  up 
of  extracts  from  Marmi^r,  Lagnv,  Oil* 
phant,  and  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Mr.  C,  writing  this  year,  should  not 
know  that  the  Grand  Puke  Michad,  the 
brother  and  best  friend  of  the  emperor, 
has  been  dead  nearly  five  years  I  He  is 
far  wrong,  in  what  he  says  on  the  subject' 
of  religious  liberty  in  Russia.  As  to 
the  older  works  on  Russia,  written  by 
Englishmen,  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Clarke 
is  most  interesting.  Archdeacon  Coxe's 
work  contains  much  information.  Bar- 
row^s  Tracels  in  Bussia  is  a  superficial 
work,  and  is  now  of  little  worth.  BaUoei? 
and  LeitcICs  works  (published  some 
twenty  years  ago)  are  worth  reading,  and 
so  are  the  two  volumes  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  for  they  contain  much 
valuable  statistical  information  respecting 
the  trade  ofRussia  with  Asia.  Among  the 
works  written  in  England,  long  time  ago, 
we  may  mention  John  Milton^s  Mascana, 
which  is  still  worth  reading. 


AT  LAST. 

F'  comes  at  last !  the  hour  so  long  awaited, 
The  hour  that  weary  Hope  so  long  foretold, 
It  finds  the  strength  of  Passion  unabated, 

It  meets  a  love  that  neV  grew  faint  nor  cold; 
Forgotten  is  the  dull  and  aching  sadness. 

Forgotten  all  the  painful  dreary  past, 
I  hear  Uiy  words,  I  see  tby  glance  of  gladness, 
I  press  thee,  darling,  to  my  heart  at  last  I 

I  do  not  know  if  vears  have  dimmed  the  splendor 

That  early  passion  found  within  thine  eye, 
I  only  feel  its  lovelight,  soft  and  tender, 

Charm,  as  it  charmed  me  in  the  days  gone  by ; 
I  cannot  tell  what  land,  what  fates  await  us, 

If  wealth  or  want  along  our  way  be  oast, 
I  only  know,  if  Fortune  bless  or  hate  us. 

That  heart  to  heart  we  live  and  die  at  last 
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AFTER  witUfltanding,  for  these  fire 
years,  the  ftanaid  nrgenoy  of  my 
wife  and  daughters  for  a  peep  at  the 
seaward  border  of  oar  great  metropolis, 
during  the  season  when  all  the  world 
files  about  ^^like  thin  clouds  before  a 
Biscay  gale,**  I  promised,  in  some  des- 
perate or  happy  moment,  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1854  should  not  pass  away  until 
I  had  give  them  a  taste  of  the  home 
ocean  breezes,  to  say  nothing  of  salt 
water  and  roasted  dams,  the  proper 
dainties  of  such  excursions.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  myself  not  a  little  inspired 
by  the  animating  images  called  up  by 
the  talk  of  my  girls ;  and  I  fancied  them 
walking  on  the  beach,  with  good  thick 
shoes,  their  fair  hair  blown  back  and 
tendriUing  around  their  sun-bonnets,  and 
their  ch^ks  rosy  with  health,  early 
hours,  and  exercise ;  or  sporting  in  the 
surf,  tdcing  the  wave  with  shouts  of  in- 
nocent laughter,  and  emerging  round- 
headed  and  shining,  like  seals  or  por- 
poises, only  to  plunge  again  for  fresh 
exhilaration.  Who  does  not  love  to  see 
his  darlings  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
sports  proper  to  their  ase,  that  ^^  bring 
no  afterthought  of  pain,^'  but  stores  of 
health  and  gladness,  and  the  power  of 
cheering  otiiers?  I  consented  with  a 
good  grace  (my  wife  said,  for  once),  and 
was  as  impatient  for  the  day  to  come 
as  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

What  pleased  me,  especially,  and  si- 
lenced the  last  doubt,  was  the  reiterated 
assurance  of  wife  and  daaghters,  that  no- 
body dressed  at  Rocky  Branch.  Not  that 
an  altogether  Paradisaic  state  was  inti- 
mated, but  the  expression  was  offered  as 
a  type  of  the  utter  indifference  to  out- 
ward adornment  in  which  ladies  visiting 
the  sea-shore  habitually  indulge.  ^"  Why 
should  they  dress,"  my  wife  would  em- 
phatically ask.  ^'Why  should  we  dress  just 
to  run  about  in  the  sand,  or  drive  in  a 
country  wagon,  or  go  a  fishing  in  a 
muddy  boat?"  Why,  indeed  I  it  was  my 
own  sentiment,  exactly.  So  we  were 
all  of  one  mind,  and  the  third  day  of 
July  was  fixed  upon  as  that  of  happy 
escape  from  the  heat  and  noise  of  the 
city,  the  day  commemorative  of  our  na- 
tional independence  being  unhappily 
that  now-a-days  chosen  by  the  "better 
classes "  (!)  ^^  signalize  their  contempt 
for  the  rude  pleasures  of  "  the  masses." 
Qwre^  whether  this  does  not  appear,  to 


eyes  looking    upward,  something  like 
'^  kicking  down  the  bidder  ?" 

But  we  had  no  time  to  philosophize. 
The  business  of  the  moment  was  to  ei\}oy. 
The  day  being  decided  on,  and  the  plan 
laid,  I  went  to  my  office  with  renewed 
spirits,  visions  of  rural  repose  and  quiet 
throwing  a  golden  haze  over  musty  books 
and  oV-labored  pen  and  ink. 

It  occasioned  some  slight  shock  to  the 
fair  fabric  that  had  sprung  up  in  my 
imagination,  to  find  that  the  very  next 
morning  after  the  grand  decision  saw 
three  dress-makers  installed  in  our  sew- 
ing-room ;  but  as  I  had  not  been  so  siUy 
as  to  take  literally  my  wife^s  assertion 
that  no  dress  was  neeaed  for  a  jaunt  to 
the  sea-shore,  I  made  no  remark,  though 
I  inwardly  ejaculated  a  hope  that  the 
sojourn  of  these  Parca  might  be  short, 
since  much  experience  has  taught  me  to 
class  mantua-makers  {qu,  man-torment- 
ors ?)  among  the  absorbents,  in  no  com- 
mendatory sense.  A  day  or  two  after, 
coming  home  to  dinner  exhausted,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cross,  not  a  lady  of  the 
family  was  to  be  found,  and  it  was  ten 
minutes  past  five  when  Mrs.  Q.  and 
the  girls  came  in,  like  the  Miss  Flambo- 
roughs,  "  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walk- 
ing," but  rather  silent  (tor  a  while),  and, 
to  speak  within  bounds,  in  not  much 
better  humor  than  myself.  This  had  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  at  the  West  a 
back-fire,  which  they  kindle  about  the 
homestead  to  prevent  that  which  ap- 
proaches from  tne  forest  from  becoming 
too  destructive.  .My  ill-humor  was  chas- 
tised and  kept  under  by  the  evidence  of 
disappointment  and  displeasure  on  the 
faces  of  my  dear  one^  I  said  nothing 
« about  having  waited  dinner,  but.  only 
asked  (mildly,  I  assure  yifmS  what  had 
happenea  to  disturb  liber  newly-arrived. 

This  brought  down  a  shower  of  words. 
All  spoke  at  once,  and  it  was  not  imme- 
diatetv  that  I  could  discover  the  source 
of  unhappiness.  But  it  resulted  in  this 
— Madame^*  F.  (celebrated  for  making 
loves  of  caps  and  darlings  of  bonnets) 
^^  says  she  cannot  possibly  get  our  hats 
done  by  the  third,  because  all  the  Bloom- 
ingfor(|s  had  already  bespoken  theirs; 
and  the  Gossins  and  the  Tames  theirs, 
a  week  ago.  That's  always  the  way  with 
us  I  We  leave  everything  till  the  last 
minute,  and  that's  the  reason  we  never 
can  have  anything  like  other  people !" 
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This  glanced  rather  sharply  upon  me, 
as  my  habitnal  relnctaDce  to  undertake 
expeditions  of  this -nature — a  reluctance, 
let  me  say,  founded  on  much  experience 
— had  been  the  cause  of  delay  in  the 
present  case.  But  I  kept  my  temper, 
and  took  the  blame  meekly,  simply  ob- 
serving that  I  had  supposed  in  a  case 
where  no  dress  was  needed,  two  weeks 
would  afford  ample  time  for  preparation 
to  pass  three.  This  proved  an  unlucky 
venture,  for  my  wife's  feelings  were 
deeply  hurt  at  what  she  felt  to  be  an 
imputation  upon  her  well-known  econo- 
my. Did  I  suppose  she  would  buy  a 
single  thing  for  so  short  a  sojourn  that 
would  not  be  useful — ^nay,  necessary — 
afterwards  ?  And  my  daughters — were 
there  any  girls  in  town  that  dressed  so 
plainly,  and  with  so  little  expense  ?  Had 
not  Caroline  had  her  blue  silk  turned 
and  made  over  and  new-trimmed,  at  a 
cost  of  barely  ten  dollars,  and  Alida 
worn  her  mantilla  ever  since  April? 
There  was  certainly  no  pleasure  in  going 
anywhere,  unless  we  could  look  like  other 
people  1 

Truths  like  these  are  never  disputed 
by  prudent  husbands  and  papas,  and 
from  that  time  forward  till  the  day  of 
our  migration,  I  never  opened  my  lips 
on  the  subject  of  dress  or  dresses,  nor 
my  ears  when  bonnets,  bracelets,  cash- 
meres or  cameos  were  in  question. 

My  good  wife  on  these  occasions  is  less 
intent  on  deceiving  me  than  herself. 
She  desires  in  her  heart  to  do  the  thing 
with  little  cost,  and  imagination  draws  a 
flattering  picture  of  success  which  real- 
ity fails  to  fill  out,  making  the  forgotten 
accessories  come  to  ten  times  as  much 
money  as  the  carefully  counted  must- 
have.  What  right  have  I  to  play  the 
master,  and  try  to  substitute  my  wants 
and  wishes  for  hers  ?  We  look  at  the 
matter  from  different  points  of  view,  and 
only  the  petty  domestic  tyrant  forgets 
this.  Thus  I  lectured  myself,  and  re- 
solved that  no  frowns  of  mine  should 
embitter  the  taste  of  rural  pleasure  we 
had  all  promised  ourselves. 

All  I  stipulated  for  was  that  we  should 
have  no  cumbrous  loads  of  baggage, 
cramming  our  little  lodging-rooms,  and 
tormenting  waiters  and  stage-drivers. 
0 1  certainly  not,  a  few  summer  articles 
could  not  take  much  room ;  we  would 
take  a  moderate  trunk  a  piece.  (I  have 
generally  found  those  single  trunks  to 
possess  a  good  many  branches.)  Bathing- 
dressy  were  of  course  in  request ;  and 
these  it  was  proposed  to  make  up  in  va- 


rious economical  ways,  out  of  old  mate- 
rials ;  but  afterwards  my  good  wife,  with 
her  usual  foresight,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  one  is  getting  a  thing,  it 
is  by  far  the  best  eoonbmy  to  have  it 
good ;  and  so  she  purchased  various  bril- 
liant stuffs  and  resplendent  borderings 
for  herself  and  the  daughters,  and  a  scar- 
let and  orange  outfit  for  myself;  so  that 
when,  on  the  night  before  our  departure, 
wo  tried  on  this  "simple"  gear,  we 
looked  fitter  for  a  dance  of  witches  or  a 
bandit  pantomime,  than  for  sober  bathers, 
who  desire  no  spectators  with  better 
eyes  than  the  porpoises.  But  as  I  was 
told  that  "  everybody  "  had  such,  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  Let  me  always  do 
as  "  everybody  "  does  1 

The  days  of  preparation  completed,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  set  out, 
—comfortably,  my  wife  said, — ^and  the 
carriage  came  punctually,  and  Kew  York 
waved  her  fiery  sword  behind  us  to  chase 
us  away.  Two  men,  perspiring  profusely, 
brought  down  a  trunk  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  two-story  house,  and  as  they 
rested  it  on  the  door-step,  I  could  not 
but  oongratukte  myself  that  my  dear 
Sally,  knowing  my  aversion  to  the  care 
of  a  complication  of  movables,  had  put 
the  family  luggage  into  so  compact  a 
form ;  for,  although  bulky  and  heavy,  it 
was  but  once,  and  all  was  over.  The 
poor  fellows  could  wipe  their  beaded 
brows,  and  go  their  ways.  Alas!  this  Honee 
of  Pride  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of 
an  army  of  baggage— a  trunk  apieoe 
and  one  extra — as  good  tea-makers  put  in 
a  spoonfhl  for  each  of  the  company  and 
one  for  the  pot.  0  for  the  days  of  trunk 
hose,  when  a  man  could  carry  in  his 
pockets  wearables  and  eatables  (if  Hu- 
dibras  is  to  be  trusted),  enough  for  a  to- 
lerable campaign  I  Mrs.  Partington  didnH 
wonder  that  there  were  *  trunk  railways,^ 
nor  do  I,  Our  array  of  trunks  was  at- 
tended by  a  whole  park  of  flying  artil- 
lery in  the  shape  of  band-boxes.  I 
demurred  a  little  at  this ;  but  as  each  par- 
ticular piece  that  I  proposed  to  leave 
behind,  held,  as  I  was  assured,  something 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  respectabi- 
lity of  the  trip,  I  was  fain  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  especially  as  my  daughters 
declared,  with  one  breath,  that  the  array 
was  absolutely  nothing  compared  with 

what  Mrs. and  her  two  daughters 

took  with  them  for  a  single  week  at 
Rocky  Branch. 

After  afl, — ^I  philosophized  to  myself,  as 
usual— though  we  make  so  much  selfish 
outcry  at  the  trouble  occasioned  by  female 
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paraphernalia,  should  we  be  the  gainers  if 
they  took  us  at  onr  word^  and  left  behind 
and  ont  of  use  all  those  delicate  an  Aba- 
racteristic  superflnities  that  contribate 
to  make  more  obvions  the  distinction 
between  man  and  woman  ?  Should  we 
enjoy  travelling  and  visiting  with  ladies 
who  carried  only  a  spare  snit  apiece? 
Do  we  covet  the  companionship  of 
stroDg-minded  women,  who  delight  in 
broadcloth  and  leather,  or  fast  women, 
who  go  OQt  to  tea  in  riding-habits,  and 
carry  switches  instead  of  fans  ?  If  there 
should  be  a  ball  at  Rocky  Branch,  and  my 
daughters  had  to  stay  at  home  for  want 
of  evening  dresses,  would  the  remem- 
brance that  we  had  travelled  without 
band-boxes  console  me  for  their  loss  of 
pleasure  ? 

Thus  I  reasoned  after  my  fashion,  and 
soon  found  that  the  seemingly  great 
difficulties  were  not  able  to  destroy  my 
pleasure,  and  determined  they  should 
not,  by  my  means,  interfere  with  that  of 
others. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  to  a  man  like 
myselfi  tied,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  to  the  dull  rouUne  of  business  life, 
a  journey  of  even  twenty  miles  is  no 
small  pleasure.  The  very  crossing  of  the 
ferry,  to  which  my  ordinary  affairs 
never  call  m^  was  a  delight.  When  I 
gazed  upon  our  lovely  bay  and  its  islands, 
and  felt  the  fresh  breeze  that  had  ^^  been 
out  upon  the  deep  at  plav,"  I  was  ready 
to  wonder  that  anybodv  should  ever 
wish  to  go  further  for  health  or  pleasure. 
My  heart  swelled  and  my  eyes  over- 
flowed, as  I  contemplated  the  splendid 
aspect  of  my  native  town,  the  evidences 
of*  her  prosperity,  the  promise  of  her 
future  pre-eminence.  Even  London 
herself,  queen  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  intelligenee,  scarcely  reposes  on  her 
river-shores  with  more  magnificent 
effect,  though  London  is  the  work  of 
two  thousand  years  as  New  York  is  of 
two  hundred.  No  city  on  earth  pos- 
sesses such  unlimited  natural  advantages 
as  ours,  such  as  no  amount  of  mi?govern- 
ment  and  desperate  shameless  corruption 
can — 

Here  my  wife  whispered  me  that  she 
hoped  I  saw  the  Z —  family  on  board, 
with  new  travellmg  dresses  that  threw 
ours  completely  into  the  shade;  a  &ot 
which  I  was  fain  to  receive  on  authority, 
for  the  most  dutiful  scrutiny  on  my  part 
failed  to  discover  the  superiority  of  our 
neighbors'  outfit.  I  believe  Mrs.  Z— 
had  one  more  bow  on  her  bonnet  than 
my  wife,  and  the  MSaaes  Z—  higher  heels 
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to  their  little,  ugly,  brown  boots  than 
my  daughters  to  their  ditto,  but  further 
I  could  not  penetrate.  There  must  have 
been  something,  however,  for  it  consi- 
derably damped  the  spirits  of  our  party 
for  some  time. 

Once  seated  in  the  rul-car,  after  our 
impedimenta  had  been  safely  stowed  and 
ticketed,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
various  individuals  and  groups  that  were, 
like  ourselves,  setting  ont  for  the  coun- 
try,— many  of  them  well-dressed  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  to  whom  a  peculiar 
air  of  domesticity  and  kindliness  was 
imparted  by  the  various  baskets,  parcels, 
and  flasks  of  which  many  of  them  were 
the  bearers,  as  they  returned  to  their 
expectant  families  after  the  labors  of  the 
day.  My  imagination  followed  them  to 
their  rural  homes,  more  or  less  elegant, 
and  pictured  gentle,  loving  wives  and 
fair  daughters,  awaiting  their  return  in 
vine-shaded  porches,  while  the  setting 
sun  covered  the  landscape  with  a  tender 

flow,  like  the  flush  of  a  sweet  welcome, 
rejoiced  that  so  many  of  our  men  of 
business  provide  these  pleasant  homes 
for  their  families,  fiir  from  the  city's  noise 
and  dust,  and  at  least  somewhat  removed 
from  the  city's  hardening  influences.  The 
weariness  of  some  of  the  faces  about  me 
served  to  enhance  the  ezpresdon  of  the 
scene,  for  it  suggested  most  forcibly  the 
sweetness  of  repose,  and  the  value  and 
happiness  of  these  country  homes.  One 
by  one,  and  group  by  group,  we  dropped 
the  home-goers,  and  at  length  my  plea- 
sant reveries  were  broken  by  the  sight 
of  a  long  row  of  uncouth  vehicles  drawn 
up  at  Qie  side  of  the  platform,  and 
labelled  in  every  variety  of  lettering  and 
illustration  that  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  painters  allowed.  I  was  quite 
amused  with  these  anomalous  carriages 
and  the  throng  Uiat  hurried  towards 
them,  but  my  wife  put  to  flight  my 
quiet  thoughts,  by  an  exclamation  that 
we  were  losing  all  the  best  places,  and 
might  even  find  ourselves  without  anv 
places  at  all,  if  we  did  not  make  a  rush 
and  take  care  of  our  rights.  So  on  we 
dashed,  pell-mell,  elbowing  and  elbowed, 
crowding  into  seats  and  being  turned  out 
a^in  b^  somebody's  assertion  of  a 
prior  daim ;  until,  at  last,  I  thought  we 
were  finally,  if  not  fairly,  squeezed  into 
some  very  uncomfortable  nooks  and 
comers,  when  it  was  suggested  that  all 
the  trunks  and  bandboxes  were  still 
standing  on  the  platform,  and  that  I  had 
very  much  failed  in  escort  duty,  in  not 
having  seen   them   prc^rly  bestowed 
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ontdde  before  I  buried  myself  in  the 
interior.  I  tried  to  do  the  necessary 
shouting  from  a  window,  but  the  lady 
who  occupied  it  remained,  fla  it  seemed, 
totally  UDConscioQs  of  my  desire,  and  I 
was,  after  all,  obliged  to  dirag  myself  and 
my  boots  through  the  flounces  of  two  or 
three  others  uotil  I  reached  the  scene  of 
the  melee^  when  I  found  the  last  piece  of 
luggage  had  just  been  hoisted  to  the  top. 
Once  more  I  had  to  pass  the  frowning 
ordeal,  amid  the  crush  of  skirts  and  the 
artillery  of  indignant  eyes,  before  I  could 
subside  into  the  welcome  obscurity  of 
the  corner,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  my 
thoughts,  wofully  frayed  by  the  last  rub. 
Tet  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the 
impudence  that  provided  and  stowed 
such  carriages,  and  the  simolicity  that 
endured  them;  and  after  I  had  sagely 
asked  myself  if  this  was  what  is  called 
^^  Pleasure,''  I  more  wisely  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  since  the  occu- 
pation of  my  own  thoughts  with  these 
novel  trifles,  had  already  served,  I  was 
conscious,  to  smooth  some  of  the  ruts  of 
care,  and  rub  out  a  few  of  the  wrinkles  of 
application.  Counter-irritation  is  an  im- 
portant agent  of  medioation — of  the  old 
school,  yet  homoBopathic — and  I  acknow- 
ledged its  good  effects.  Not  so  Mrs.  Q. 
and  the  girls.  Jam  is  not  good  for  ladies* 
erinolinei^  and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
coach  certainly  threatened  the  fashion- 
able orbicular  contour  of  skirts  too 
severely  not  to  have  some  effect  upon 
the  brows  of  the  wearers.  It  was  plain 
that  the  balm  of  rural  quiet  had  not  yet 
begun  to  make  itself  felt  among  us.  The 
coach  was  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  on 
which  bees  are  swarmed,  and  the  heat 
and  the  buzz  were  worse  than  Wall  street. 
Green  plains,  dotted  with,  trees,  lay 
everywhere  around  us,a  perpetual  sooth- 
ing platitude,  like  some  companionship. 
Here  and  there  would  be  seen  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-bouse,  with  its  grass- 
plot  and  honeysuckles,  and,  perhaps,  a 
maid  with  a  milk-pail ;  but  the  limdscape 
had  no  points  more  salient  than  these. 
The  fiems  grew  sandier  and  more  thinly 
covered  as  we-  neared  the  ocean ;  the 
sea-breeze  met  us  with  a  flurrying  wel- 
come, and  with  it  came  a  cloud  that  we 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  welcome — 
composed  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes  that 
had  evidently  come  a  long  journey,  by 
the  keenness  of  their  appetites.  In  vain 
the  ladies  veiled  their  faces,  and  the 
gentlemen  plied  their  handkerchiefs. 
Piquant  were  the  attentions  of  the  new- 
comers, and  rather  impatient  the  gestures 


with  which  we  attempted  to  repel  them, 
while  it  was  provokingly  suggested  by 
an  olft  stager  that  if  we  had  only  rubbed 
our  faces  and  hands  with  camphorated 
spirits  just  before  we  started,  we  should 
have  been  in  far  less  danger  of  blotches. 
Thb  might  not  be  true;  but  it  annoyed 
us  to  think  it  might  One  of  the  greatest 
comforts  under  misfortune  is  to  think  it 
inevitable;  and  I  have  always  dreaded 
those  good  people  who  feel  it  their  duty 
to  show  you,  when  it  is  too  late,  how 
easily  what  ruffles  you  might  have  been 
avoided.  Instruction  is  valuable,  but  it 
should  be  well-timed ;  one  does  not  care 
much  about  the  future  while  suffering 
from  the  musquito-bites  of  life. 

The  last  expanse  of  bare  sand  having 
been  passed,  we  drew  up  before  a  piazza 
long  enough  for  St.  Peter's,  the  roar  of 
ocean  in  our  ears,  and  its  wind  stimulat- 
ing every  nerve.  I  sprang  out  of  my 
troglodytish  nook  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
lightful relief,  and  Mrs.  Q.  and  the  girls 
forgot  their  annoyances,  and  inhaled 
the  new  life  with  evident  pleasure.  The 
breeze  was  now  quite  too  much  for  the 
mosquitoes,  who  lack  the  parasitic  power 
to  ^^  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake 
the  gale."  They  disappeared,  and  we 
felt  with  delight  that  we  had  only  ta 
find  our  rooms  and  bestow  our  movables, 
and  then  return  to  eigoy  the  evening 
among  the  motley  company  that  thronged 
the  piazza,  which,  to  our  tired  eyea,  wore 
the  appearance,  at  the  moment,  of  a  dis- 
jointed rainbow,  swaying  and  fluttering 
in  the  breeze. 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  an  import- 
ant item  had  been  momentarily  forgot- 
ten— ^the  evening  meal,  rendered  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  by  the  journey  and 
the  sea-air,  to  say  nodiing  of  the  deple- 
tory labors  of  the  mosquitoes.  But  of 
that  anon. 

We  found  rooms  considerably  larger 
than  those  recesses  in  which  refractory 
nuns  used  to  to  be  immured,  and  most 
carefully  excluded  from  every  sight  and 
sound  of  the  ocean,  tliough  not  from  the 
odors  and  din  of  the  kitchen  and  stables. 
To  the  narrowness  of  our  lot  we  sub- 
mitted, as  we  best  mighty  but  to  the 
total  absence  of  what  we  had  most  par- 
ticularly come  to  eiyoy,  we  demurred  a 
little ;  our  remonstrances,  however,  were 
at  once  silenced  by  the  intelligence  that 
we  must  have  these  rooms  or  none,  as 
all  the  seaward  ones  were  already  en- 
gaged by  ^'  permanent  boarders,**  or  for 
their  fnends.  Indeed,  before  we  got 
fairly  settled,  we  began  to  feel  quite  like 
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intradon.  Everything  was  pre-engaged 
by  the  "  permanent  boarders." 

Onr  rooms  were  entirely  destitute  of 
wardrobes  and  bnreanx,  as  the  "  per- 
manent boarders  "  had  required  all  that 
had  been  provided  for  us.  Even  our 
washing  apparatus,  wofuUy  scanty  at 
best,  had  been  sifted  by  the  lady  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entry,  who  had  come 
with  seven  children  and  three  nurses, 
for  the  summer,  so  that  we  were  fain  to 
borrow  and  lend  sundry  articles  usually 
thought  indispensable.  We  rang  and 
rang  in  vain  to  have  these  deficiencies 
remedied,  for  as  far  as  we  could  discover, 
the  *'  permanent  boarders  "  required  all 
the  servants  as'  well  as  all  the  nirniture 
of  the  house. 

This  was  quite  a  new  aspect  of  hotel 
life  for  my  experience.  1  had  always 
considered  an  inn  or  boarding-house  a 
place  of  equal  rights — where  each  in- 
mate, paying  his  way,  had  as  ^d  a 
right  to  whatever  his  habits  required  as 
his  neighbor.  But  my  wife  and  daughters 
decided  that  this  was  always  the  way  at 
such  places,  and  that  to  expect  anything 
else  only  betrayed  our  want  of  fashion- 
able habitudes.  The  only  way,  she  said, 
to  secure  any  comfort  at  Rocky  Branch 
WAS  to  take  the  best  apartments  for  the 
entire  season. 

Before  we  were  half  se.ttled  in  our 
closets,  the  gong  howled,  and  we  hurried 
down  to  tea,  not,  however,  quickly 
enough  to  find  anything  but  bread  and 
butter  npon  the  table.  There  had  been 
fruit,  as  we  saw  by  the  plates  of  our 
neighbors,  but  when  we  desired  a  share, 
we  were  politely  told  that  it  was  all 
gone.  The  lady  with  seven  cliildren 
had,  I  should  judge,  concluded  that  her 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  her  family, 
and,  accordingly,  divided  everything 
within  reach  among  them.  At  least  I 
could  not  help  noticing,  at  the  close  of 
the  meal,  that  the  little  dears  had  not 
been  able  to  devour  half  slie  had  endowed 
them  with.  For  myself,  I  wanted  spe- 
cially sea-fare,  so  I  asked  for  some  roast- 
ed clams,  which  I  saw  much  relished  by 
several  gentlemen  who  seemed  as  hungry 
as  I  felt;  but  alas!  I  only  touched  the 
old  string.  All  the  roasted  clams  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  "  permanent 
boarders,"  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  a  bWee  of  cold  ham. 

But  the  fine  air  that  we  were  to  enjoy 
on  the  piazza  till  bed-time  soothe<l  our 
irritation,  and  made  us  forget  for  the  time 
all  meaner  wants.  We  promenaded  till 
we  were  tired,  among  ladies  whose  orna- 


mentation reminded  me  of  that  of  ships 
of  the  line  on  gala  days,  and  gentlemen 
flaming  all  over  with  gilt  buttons,  dia- 
mond brooches,  and  cigars,  and  then 
foimd  a  comer  to  sit  down,  thinking  no 
sight  so  fine  as  the  rising  moon,  no 
music  so  delightful  as  the  roar  of  ocean. 

We  were  scarcely  seated  wlien  a  pite- 
ous shriek  reached  my  ears,  and  I 
jumped  up,  thinking  some  unfortunate 
dog  or  cat  had  been  trodden  upon  in  the 
parlor.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  favorite  Italian 
song,  with  which  a  young  lady  was 
favoring  a  drcle  of  her  fashionable 
friends.  I  looked  in  at  the  window  for 
a  moment;  but  the  poor  girl  appeared 
in  such  distress  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  contortions  of  face  and  person, 
though  I  was  assured  she  was  only  sing- 
ing in  opera  style.  I  thought  withm 
myself—"  Bic  lahor^  hoe  opus  est^"  but  I 
said  no  such  word,  believe  me;  I  felt 
more  like  knocking  down  some  coarse 
young  men,  who  were  quizzing  her  un- 
mercifully, as  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  piazza,  looking  in  at  the  windows. 

By  the  wav,  and  let  me  say  it  here,  as 
I  dare  say  it  nowhere  else,  by  what 
strange  perverdon  of  nature  and  taste  is 
it  that  music,  meant  by  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence for  the  soothing  and  sweetening 
of  poor  human  nature,  has  become,  in 
our  time,  a  laborious  thing — a  thing  of 
exhibition  and  emulation?  Tliere  is, 
indeed,  a  class  who  must  make  music  a 
labor — those  who  practise  it  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  but  why  do  our  young  ladies  feel 
it  necessary  to  imitate  these  people  ?  It 
seems  to  me  rather  humiliating  that  a  few 
imported  opera  singars  and  pianists 
should  have  power  to  effect  a  domestic 
revolution  in  this  respect,  so  that  the 
present  object  of  singing  and  playing  is 
no  longer  the  pleasure  of  hnsbands  and 
fathers,  and  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  home  circle  generally ;  but  the 
imitation  of  Signora  So-and-so  and  Uerr 
This-or-that,  who  may  happen  to  have 
the  public  by  the  ears.  I  have  felt  some- 
times that  I  should  enjoy  playing  St. 
Dunstan  to  some  of  these  sublime  gentry, 
whom  I  regard  with  about  as  much  affec- 
tion as  the  sunt  felt  for  his  infernal 
adversary. 

I  do  not  complain  that  the  girls  sing 
Italian  songs,  or  play  elegantly,  bnt  only 
that  their  inducement  is  a  mean  and  not 
a  generous  one ;  that  the  excessive  labor 
required  by  the  new  standard  absorbs 
much  of  the  interest  and  attention  due 
to  other  things,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for 
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them  to  condescend  to  please  the  vast 
m^*ority  of  their  hearers,  who  desire 
something  simpler  and  more  easily  com- 
prebended.  If  one  succeeds  in  obtaining 
a  ballad  or  a  sweet  English  song,  it  is  so 
bedevilled  with  incongruous  graces,  that 
it  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  very  in- 
sipid hybrid,  lacking  both  the  home- 
sweetness  we  covet  and  the  scientific  per- 
fection that  the  Italian  music  is  so  prized 
for. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
music,  but  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
appreciation  of  what  makes  home  happy; 
and  I  know,  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
that  to  sing  like  a  dog  whose  tail  has 
been  trodden  on,  or  even  like  an  indig- 
nant or  melancholy  cat,  is  not  the  music 
of  the  home  circle,  though  it  may  obtain 
white-gloved  applause  in  company,  or 
the  envious  commendations  of  those 
whose  organs  are  less  docile.  To  me, 
the  cold,  staring  circle  that  gathers 
round  the  fashionable  performer  looks 
like  a  committee  employed  to  test  the 
pretensions  of  a  fire  annihilator,  or  a 
crowd  watching  the  progress  of  a  dog- 
fight in  the  street,  with  not  the  least 
personal  interest  in  the  result.  Is  there 
not  a  sad  blunder  somewhere — in  heart 

or  head? 

♦       ****♦ 

The  next  morning  saw  ns  on  the  alert 
for  breakfast,  determined  to  be  ready  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  gong,  before  the 
^^  permanent  boarders"  had  had  time  to 
make  a  locust  progress  over  the  eatables. 
But  we  missed  it  again ;  for  there  was  a 
fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
waiters  not  to  bring  on  anything  but  the 
commonest  fare  until  the  favored  class 
saw  fit  to  descend  fi*om  their  rooms. 
In  vain  I  asked  for  oysters  and  chickens; 
the  first  seemed  to  be  in  the  vasty  deep* 
and  the  others  would  not  come  when  I 
did  call  for  them;  so  we  breakfasted 
humbly  on  ham  and  eggs,  with  bread  by 
no  means  sweet,  and  butter  that  would 
have  been  too  much  for  its  parent  cow. 
But  we  did  not  mind  it  much,  for  we 
were  going  to  bathe. 

Here  was  a  fine  day  for  the  surf;  the 
sky  a  little  veiled,  but  the  breeze  full  of 
balm,  and  the  numerous  guests  that 
dropped  in  by  twos  and  threes  till  they 
filled  the  tables,  promising  a  gay  time. 
We  retired  from  the  field  just  as  the 
broiled  chickens  came  in,  and  walked 
the  piazza  a  while,  waiting  for  the  honr 
at  which  it  was  fashionable  to  go  to  the 
beach.  Here  were  polychromatic  morn- 
ing dresses  in  abundance,  and  innume- 


rable puppies  and  children,  whose  gam- 
bols occupied  pretty  mnch  the  whole 
space.  I  observed  that  most  of  tlie  per- 
manents  soon  disappeared,  but  thought 
little  of  the  matter  until,  on  inquiring  for 
places  in  the  vehicle  provided  for  those 
who  wished  to  go  to  the  beach,  I  found 
it  had  already  started,  being  primarily 
at  command  of  the  favored  class,  with 
their  bonnes  and  children,  dogs  and 
baskets. 

"  It  will  soon  be  back,"  said  my  infor- 
mant, consolingly ;  *^  it  does  not  take 
them  more  than  an  hour^'^  bat  as  this 
hour  included  the  top  or  the  tide,  we 
felt  a  little  put  out,  especially  as  we  as- 
certained that  the  huge  old  lumbering 
vehicle  had  not  been  quite  filled,  the 
permanent  ladies  not  liking  to  admit 
strangers. 

We  got  down  after  a  while,  however, 
pust  as  most  of  the  dipping  and  frolick- 
ing was  over  for  the  day,  and  with 
rather  tamed  enthusiasm,  sought  bathing 
houses  in  which  we  might  prepare  for  the 
water.  But  not  only  were  most  of  the 
bathing-houses  ^^private,''  but  unhappily 
those  who  had  bathed  were  now  dress- 
ing, and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  the  deep  sand,  under  a 
broilinff  sun,  while  one  and  anotheT  of 
the  hMtuSs  arrayed  himself  or  hersdf 
with  (as  it  seemed  to  ns)  uncommon  de- 
liberation, after  which  we  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  bathing  alone,  wilL  the  tide 
half  out  and  the  suif  quite  subsided. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  bathinz 
dresses,  Papa?''  my  little  Dora  callea 
from  her  sentry-box,  the  door  of  which 
was  off  its  hinges,  and  had  to  be  lifted 
bodily  every  time  the  occupant  of  the 
sentry-box  wished  to  pass. 

Here  again  I  was  at  fault.  The  know- 
ing ones  had  packed  their  wet  garments 
in  the  wagon  which  had  now  gone  up 
for  the  last  time,  and  I  was  fain  to  con- 
fide ours  to  an  old  sea-dog  in  red  flxmnel, 
who  professed  to  assist  bathers,  though 
he  was  reputed  always  to  make  for  the 
shore  when  there  was  tiie  least  alarm. 
(The  next  morning  when  we  came  down 
to  the  beach  we  had  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing all  our  various  and  partycolored 
gowns  and  trousers  made  spread  ea^es 
of,  on  the  broad-side  of  a  shed  under 
which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
in  the  habit  of  reposing  and  cracking 
jokes  at  odd  hours.) 

But,  not  to  get  before  my  story,  at 
dinner,  after  our  first  bath,!  observed 
with  no  little  uneasiness  that  my  wife 
and  daughters,  who  had  professed  them^ 
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selves  hnngry  enough  to  eat  even  the 
poor  leavings  (on  the  dishes),  of  the 
^'  permanents,*'  touched  scarcely  anything, 
and  after  a  few  whimpers  among  them- 
selves, fiat  silent  and  evidently  unhappy. 
When  the  dessert  came  on,  I  made  des- 
perate dives  after  spoonfuls  of  various 
Euddings  that  were  passing  towards  the 
ead  of  the  table,  and  once  came  nearly 
to  blows  with  the  waiter,  who  snatched 
from  my  hand  a  tolerable  tart  that  I  had 
in  my  secret  mind  appropriated  to  my 
family*8  wants.  But  though  the  war 
thus  resolutely  carried  on  was  not  with- 
out its  trophies,  In  the  shape  of  sundry 
little  spots  of  sweet  things  on  our  plates, 
no  relaxation  of  the  gloom  on  each  side 
of  me  was  discernible.  I  inquired  in 
anxious  whispers,  but  the  thing  was  evi- 
dently not  of  a  nature  to  bear  talking 
about  I  secured  three  almonds  a  piece, 
and  some  of  the  Icose  raisins  that  re- 
mained in  the  fruit-dishes  after  all  the 
bunches  had  been  snatched  to  load  the 
plates  of  a  row  of  children,  wiUi  lar^e 
bows  on  their  shoulders  and  their  hair 
excessively  bandoUned;  and  very  soon 
after,  obeyed  my  wife^s  signal  of  with- 
drawal, longing  tO*1cnow  what  unhappy 
ooDtretemps  could  have  occurr^  beyond 
and  besides  all  the  petty  vexations  I 
had  already  become  cognizant  of.  only  a 
part  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe here. 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  great  dining 
room,  out  of  hearing  of  the  ^^perma- 
nents,"  who  already  occupied,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  every  window  that 
ftoed  the  sea  which  we  had  all  come  to 
look  at,  the  sad  truth  came  out.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  all  the  stylish  peo- 
ple— all  who  went  from  home  often 
enough  to  know  what  other  people  did — 
wore  maslsi  while  bathing,  so  that  we, 
ignoramuses  convict,  protected  by  no- 
thing better  than  huge  flats  that  would 
blow  about — had  burned  our  faces  red. 
while  the  knowing  ones  were  fair  ana 
calm  as  a  summer  morning,  quite  at 
leisure  to  stare  at  our  tell-tale  ruddiness, 
and  to  conjeotnre  that  we  had  emerged 
from  the  sub-marine  regions  of  "Kaat 
Broadway  or  Henry  Street,  into  which, 
the  doings  of  the  New  York  great  world 
are  longer  in  penetrating,  than  the  ori- 
ginal rumors  from  Paris  take  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  the  happier  imitators  in 
Hfth  Avenue. 

Here  was  a  horror.  The  thing  was 
done ;  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Is  o  ap- 
plication of  oiled  silk,  or  Indian  rubber, 
or  eYen  papier  maeh^  would  now  avail. 


Nothing  could  touch  us  further!  Our 
three  weeks  would  not  clean  us  of  the 
stain.  The  red  would  turn  brown  after 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  skin  must  either 
peel  off,  like  bad  stucco,  or  wait  in  lea- 
thern pertinacity  for  the  slow  process  of 
natural  wear  and  tear.  My  bright  Alida, 
who  is  always  a  little  brown,  declared 
she  should  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  all  the 
winter ;  and  when  I  hinted  that  I  did  not 
think  a  shade  more  or  less  would  be  no- 
ticed in  her  complexion,  she  did  not  seem 
at  all  comforted.  Caroline,  who  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  felt  that  she 
was  a  peculiar  sufferer,  because  if  a  blonds 
is  not  lily  fair,  she  is  nothing.  Dora 
did  not  mind  tiie  matter  so  much,  for 
she  is  a  lively  little  gipsy,  and  can  get 
fun  out  of  anything;  but  Mrs.  Q.  was 
so  seriously  hurt,  that  I  could  not,  as  a 
good  husband,  do  less  than  let  her  lay 
all  the  blame  on  my  shoulders,  where, 
indeed,  it  generally  alights  by  hook  or 
crook.  In  truth,  I  consider  this  a  covert 
compliment,  both  to  my  good  nature 
and  to  my  importance  in  the  family ;  and 
the  habit  of  blaming  me  in  private  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  my  wife  always 
to  be  perfectly  amiable  in  company. 

All  I  could  propose  was,  that  since  the 
misfortune  had  happened,  we  must  only 
make  the  best  of  it ;  and  to  this  end  I 
suggested  that  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  fair  was  being  good-humored  and 
lively,  laughing  off  what  was  inevitable, 
and  turning  our  attention  to  the  rural 
enjoyments,  for  which  we  had  expressly 
come.  I  thought  the  girls  had  better 
dash  out  and  behave  as  the  other  young 
ladies  did,  «. «.,  as  if  there  was  nobody 
in  the  world  but  themselves. 

"  Nonsense  r'  my  wife  said.  The 
girls  were  not  fast  girls,  nor  couldn't 
be.  It  wasn^t  their  style ;  and  besides, 
they  hadn^t  brought  even  their  riding- 
habits,  or  whips  or  dogs.  OaroUne 
had  a  guitar  at  home,  to  be  sure,  but 
even  if  she  had  it  here,  she  could 
not  muster  courage  to  play  unasked, 
among  so  many  strangers.  Elinor  had 
a  Fanny-Eemble  suit,  that  she  had  had 
made  for  the  woods  a  year  or  two  since, 
when  she  went  to  Uncle  John^s,  in 
the  wilds  of  Albany  county ;  but  what 
could  she  do  with  it  on  the  beach,  where 
the  winds  were  always  blowing  in  that 
violent,  unmeasured  sort  of  way  ?  Dora 
was  naturally  a  romp ;  but  where  was  the 
use,  where  we  didn^t  know  any  young 
men  ?  We  never  went  any  where— never 
did  as  other  people  did — were  really  un- 
fitted for  good  society,  &o.,  &c.,  &o. 
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Upon  this,  the  ladies  all  betook  them- 
selves to  their  rooms,  while  I,  full  of 
regret  at  their  Tarious  disappointments, 
lighted  my  invariable  afterndinner  cigar, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza  for 
an  hour  or  two,  jostled  on  every  hand, 
but  pondering  the  whole  subject  of  these 
summer  sojourns,  and  marvelling  within 
myself  whether  tliese  things  must  be  so, 
now  and  for  ever. 

Can  there  be  no  rural  retreats  for  us 
overlabored  citizens,  driven  from  our 
homes  by  heat  and  dust,  and  natural  de- 
sire of  variety, — wherein  may  bo  found 
comfort,  repose,  amusement,  and  whole- 
some air  and  food,  instead  of  the  poor, 
ill-managed,  partial  scrambling  (I  had 
almost  said  swindling),  uncomfortable, 
and  ruinously-expensive  abiding-places, 
which  are  now  denominated  fashionable  ? 
I  know  there  are  farm-houses,  so-called, 
where  one  can  find  quiet,  but  nothing 
else;  neither  amusement,  nor  comfort, 
nor  even  country-fare,  since  every  atom 
of  first-rate  provisions  is  sent  to  the 
great  cities,  ^ut  these  are  not  what  we 
need.  They  too  often  swindle  on  a 
small  scale,  as  the  greater  humbugs  do 
on  a  large  one ;  that  is  to  say,  they  take 
jrour  money  without  rendering  or  seek- 
ing to  render  a  just  and  equal  return,  or 
planning  for  anything  but  the  filling  of 
their  own  pockets,  trusting  to  your  pa- 
tience, and  the  natural  reluctance  to 
"  make  a  fuss,"  by  returning  to  town 
before  the  specified  time  of  endurance 
has  elapsed.  The  grander  take-ins  not 
only  give  you  poor  living  and  uncom- 
fortable lodging,  and  allow  all  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  there  might  still  be 
found  to  be  usurped  by  certain  people, 
who  seem  never  to  reflect  that  their 
grasping  selfishness  amounts  to  absolute 
dishonesty ;  but  they  are  kept  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  a  rude  and  loose,  if 
not  vicious  tone,  especially  among  the 
young  men  who  frequent  them,  till  the 
whole  air  seems,  to  the  sensitive  appre- 


hension of  the  father  of  a  family,  mifit 
for  the  breathing  of  wives  and  daughters. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  proprietors  and 
heads  of  these  large  establishment 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  manners 
of  their  guests,  I  reply  that  if  the  favor 
of  arrogant  and  overbearing  people  were 
not  especially  courted,  the  whole  state 
of  things  would  be  very  different,  and 
quiet  and  respectable  families  could  enjoy 
tne  sea-side  without  being  starved  or 
insulted  for  the  sake  of  those  less  scru- 
pulous than  themselves.  We  all  know 
very  well  that  ladies  are  rather  unman- 
ageable— (none  better  than  I !) — ^but  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  rights 
of  others,  and  the  evil  is  by  no  means 
solely  ascribable  to  the  female  portion  of 
these  partial  and  ill-conducted  house- 
holds. That  this  is  winked  at,  if  not 
planned,  at  many  of  our  so-called  fash- 
ionable places  of  summer  resort,  is  past 
all  denial,  and  hundreds  grumble  at  it 
every  year  without  thinkmg  of  a  rem- 
edy. 

But  the  question  recurs — where  are 
we  to  go  for  sea-side  recreation? 

After  much  cogitation,  as  I  promenad- 
ed the  piazza  with  a  hundred  othen^ 
yet  alone,  for  my  dear  ones  were  still 
pouting  up  stairs,  I  thought  I  would  try 
my  unpractised  pen  on  a  little  sketch  of 
a  corner  of  our  vexations,  and  send  it  to 
Putnam^  as  we  put  an  advertisement  to 
the  newspaper,  trusting  that  ^e  opera- 
tion of  the  well  understood  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  might,  before  next 
summer,  induce  some  of  our  enterprising 
citizens  to  get  up  a  real  family  hotel,  at 
once  elegant  and  comfortable,  where  all 
who  pay  alike  shall  be  treated  alike,  and 
whence  every  shadow  of  partiaJity  and 
exclusiveness  shall  be  carefully  excluded. 
I  put  my  name  down  first  on  the  list,  for 
a  suite  of  rooms  looking  on  the  ocean. 

Perhaps  I  am  only  wanting  a  chance 
to  try  my  own  grasping  powers  I 
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AMBRiOAy. — We  hare  a  new  tract  for 
the  times,  in  a  work  n&med  ApocatMtasiSj 
or  JProgress  Backwards^  in  which  the  au- 
thor endeavors  to  show  that  the  modern 
spirital  pheaomena  are  not  new,  bnt 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
especially  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Bo- 
man  Ropablio.  Adopting  the  notion  of 
certain  philosophers,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  great  spheres  of  the  universe 
pursue  a  regular  circle,  and  come  round 
to  the  same  relative  positions  after  pe- 
riods, called  the  apocatastasis,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  return  a  kind  of  cor- 
respondence in  human  affairs,  he  likens 
the  existing  age  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Bepublio  about  the  time  of  Sylla;  and, 
on  this  basis,  constructs  a  curious  paral- 
lelism. But  his  Y)hief  object  is  to  prove 
that  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  Spi- 
ritists were  Largely  anticipated  in  those 
days,  and  the  philosophy  by  which  they 
were  accounted  for  was  pretty  much  the 
same.  They  had  their  ^^  fascination,^* 
which  was  a  kind  of  magnetism  by  the 
eve,  their  mesmeration  of  water,  their 
clair\oyant  pythonesses,  their  divina- 
tions, their  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
their  writing  and  speaking  mediums, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  variety  of  ob- 
sessed or  possessed  people  of  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  in  these  days. 
In  those  days,  too,  as  in  these,  some 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  fraud, 
others  as  a  mere  physiological  effect, 
others  again  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits 
or  demons,  while  others  believed  it  a 
true  manifestation  from  Heaven. 

Our  author  has  treated  the  subject  in 
part  jocularly,  and,  on  that  account,  has 
to  some  extent  defeated  his  own  purpose. 
The  learning  he  has  introduced  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  his  earnest  pro- 
tests against  the  debasing  and  frivolous 
character  of  much  of  the  recent  Spirit- 
alism,  deeply  impressive^;  but  his  objects 
and  his  arguments  have  net  at  all  helped 
art  by  his  art.  The  latter  has  the  ten- 
dency of  diverting  the  mind  from  the 
real  subject,  without  enlivening  it,  or 
coming  in  as  a  relief  to  the  more  serious 
parts.  We  wish,  therefore^  that  he 
had  treated  the  whole  question  in  the 
sedate  and  eloquent  manner  of  his  few 
concluding  chapters.  We  except,  how- 
ever, from  this  wish  some  of  his  ironical 
passages,  which  are  conceived  in  a  fine 
style  of  humor. 


The  author  sums  up  the  doctrines  of 
the  modem  spiritists,  as  a  pantheistic 
theology,  identifying  Gk>d  with  matter, 
or  a  blind  sore  of  the  world,  a  denid  of 
man,  sin,  and  guilt,  and  of  his  responsibi- 
lity to  anything  but  the  deified  laws  of 
nature,  a  heaven  after  death  which  re- 
sembles the  sensual  oriental  paradises, 
"  a  linsey-woolsey  tissue  of  ancient  and 
modern  sophistry,  abanrdity  and  impiety, 
sugared  over  with  sickly  sentimentalism 
and  milk  and  water  morality,  with  the 
privilege  of  perpetual  appeal,  for  its 
true  interpretation,  to  the  re-established 
pagan  oracles." 

We  do  not  get  from  this  writer  any 
specific  statement  of  his  own  philosophy 
of  the  manifestations,  although  he  more 
than  suggests  that  he  considers  them 
analogous  to  the  demoniacal  possessions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Leaving  to 
sdence,  consequently,  the  inquiry  as  to 
how  far  physiological  causes  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  physical  effects,  he  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  arrogant,  and,  as 
he  considers,  blasphemous  pretensions 
of  its  teaching.  Apart  from  the  latter, 
the  manifestations  are  of  no  higher  im- 
port thau  the  tricks  of  Signer  Blitz ;  but 
with  them,  they  ac(juire  a  consequence 
which  deserves  an  indignant  exposure. 
This  the  author  has  undertaken  in  no 
mincing  spirit,  and  he  deals  about  him 
with  the  lusty  and  strong  arm  of  an 
enraged  Hercules,  sometimes  knocking 
down  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  at 
other,  objects  that  are  quite  innocent  of 
offence.  While  we  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  his  indignation,  we  do  won- 
der that  he  should  not  have  discrimi- 
nated between  the  genuine  disciples  of 
religious  progress,  and  the  pretenaers  he 
assails,  and  between  (whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  system)  the  large-minded 
and  noble-hearted  Swedenborg^  and  such 
chaps  as  Apollonins,  Davis,  Dexter,  &c. 

There  is  another  question  which  the 
writer  ought  to  have  discussed,  i,  «.,  how 
far  these  "spiritual  theories"  are  a  direct 
out-growth  of  the  prevailing  and  popu- 
lar theology,  which,  though  a  scheme  of 
spiritual  truths  in  the  minds  of  enlight- 
ened men,  as  it  is  commonly  explained 
and  stated,  is  a  gross  naturalism,  and 
hardly  more  respectable  than  the  reveries 
of  Davis  or  the  rest  of  the  revelators. 
Much  of  the  Ohristian  teaching  that  we 
have  heard  in  the  conventicles,  and  which 
we  have  read  in  the  so-called  religious. 
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newspapers,  is  as  far  from  any  true  spiri- 
tual perception  of  Ohristiauity,  is  as  pro- 
foundly immersed  in  a  seusaous  philoso- 
phy, as  a  great  deal  which  onr  author 
condemns  in  Davis  and  Edmonds.  The 
only  real  corrective,  consequently,  for 
these  later  aberrations,  will  be  found,  not 
in  intense  objurgatory  paragraphs,  nor 
in  denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  but  in 
the  twofold  care,  first,  of  natural  science, 
which  will  explain  much  that  is  now 
seemingly  mysterious ;  and,  secondly,  of 
a  truly  spiritual  Christianity,  which  will 
make  clear  to  the  commonest  apprehen- 
sion, the  eternal  distinction  between 
natural  truth,  which  is  conditioned  in 
time  and  space,  and  revealed  truth,  which, 
is  unlimited  and  absolute. 

— We  have  been  greatly  instructed  as 
well  as  pleased  by  Oaptain  Oanot's 
Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Slaver^ 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Brantz 
Meyer,  of  Baltimore.  When  we  took  it 
up,  we  were  almost  loath  to  open  it, 
from  an  apprehension  that  we  were 
about  to  be  introduced  to  all  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade,  which  the  discussions 
in  England,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  made  us  familiar.  But 
we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  Cap- 
tain .Canot,  or  bis  editor,  has  had  the 
art  of  passing  over  the  more  repulsive 
details  of  the  subject,  and  of  giving  us,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  enable  us  to  draw  our  own 
inferences.  Canot  was  an  Italian  boy, 
who  sailed  for  a  while  from  the  port  of 
Salem,  but  afterwards  being  wrecked  on 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  got  in- 
volved in  the  slave-trade  at  Havana. 
He  made  one  or  two  voyages  as  a  prin- 
cipal man  in  a  slave-trading  expedition, 
and  then  became  a  factor  on  the  African 
coast,  where  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  native  Africans,  as  well 
as  the  characters  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  men.  He 
made  several  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent ;  sometimes  as  a  visitor 
to  the  chiefs,  and  sometimes  in  quest  of 
slaves ;  was  once  or  twice  captured  and 
imprisoned  by  either  the  British  or  the 
French ;  was  present  at  a  great  many 
scenes  of  barbarity,  massacre,  and  can- 
nibalism; and,  in  short,  meets  with  a 
thousand  novel  and  surprising  adven- 
tures, which  make  his  narrative  as  ab- 
sorbing as  any  romance,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  stories  are  told  in 
a  lively,  pleasant  style,  and  with  an  air 
of  truthfulness  that  inspires  confidence 


in  the  reader.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Canot  was  much  of  a  monster  himself 
though  he  had  a  great  many  monsters 
to  d^  with,  whom  he  manages  with 
the  astuteness  and  determination  which 
does  honor  to  his  sagacity  and  courage, 
if  not  his  humanity.  He  gives  us  « 
better  glimpse  of  the  economy  of  Afriean 
life  than  any  writer  that  we  have  read, 
while  he  describes  his  own  adventures 
with  the  eangfroid  and  good  nature  of 
a  Gil  Bias.  He  makes  light  of  a  great 
many  things  that  would  rerolt  a  nioro 
refined  sensibility ;  but  no  one,  we  are 
quite  sure,  would  acquire  a  desire  to 
engage  in  tlie  nefarious  traffic,  firom  the 
pictures  of  it  that  he  has  drawn.  His 
views  of  the  aboriginal  life  of  Africa  are 
fearful,  in  the  debasement  and  brutality 
which  they  reveal,  but  they  are  not 
utterly  hopeless.  Many  of  the  tribes 
have  been  subdued  into  a  kind  of  aemi- 
civilization  by  the  spread  of  Mohamme- 
danism, which,  as  a  monotheistic  re- 
ligion, is  vastly  superior  in  its  influenoes 
to  the  fetischtio  and  polytheistic  ww- 
ships  of  rude  paganism.  But,  whether 
this  or  any  other  cause  will  raise  the 
savages  into  a  capability  of  higher  de- 
velopment, is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
fhture.  The  colony  of  Liberia  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  its  solution. 

— Mr.  Van  SANi>TVC>ORD^8Ztr<»  qfike 
Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States^  is 
an  interesting  and  able  work.  It  not 
only  narrates  the  lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  detaOs 
the  actions  of  that  court,  forming  a  land 
of  history  of  its  influence  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  nation.  The  autbix'  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  his  account  of 
the  cases  decided  might  not  be  found  a 
little  tedious ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  con- 
sider it  the  most  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive part  of  his  volume.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  our  legal  literature  his  book 
possesses  a  very  high  worth,  and  no  one 
will  read  it  without  deriving  from  it  a 
great  deal  of  instruction.  His  narrative 
style  is  generally  easy,  his  description 
of  character  discriminating,  and  his  di- 
gests of  principles  concise,  and  yet  clear. 
A  little  more  is  made  of  some  of  his 
personages  than  their  abilities  and  influ- 
ence in  the  world  warrant ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  treatment  is  judicious  and 
truthful.  His  incidental  notes,  too,  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  useAil  intelli- 
gence. 

Another  work  of  a  similar  kind,  but 
much  inferior  in  its  execution,  is  the 
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Party  Leaden  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baldwin, 
whioh  gives  us  sketches  of  Jefferson. 
Hamilton,  Randolph,  Jackson,  Olay,  ana 
other  distingaished  statesmen  of  the  Ke- 

Enblie.  Mr.  Baldwin^s  style  is  too  am- 
itions  for  this  kind  of  writing;  but  he 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  valaable 
materials,  and  is  occasionally  eloquent 
in  his  remarks. 

In  raiding  these  lives  of  the  great 
men  that  are  gone,  and  seeing  what  a 
chaos  of  errors  and  truths  all  party  con- 
flicts are  apt  to  be,  we  are  led  to  a  great 
many  interesting  speculations  as  t«  the 
bearings  of  the  party  conflicts  of  the 
present  day.  What  bitterness,  what 
violence,  what  straggles  mark  the  lives 
of  these  leaders,  and  yet,  when  they 
have  passed  away,  how  little,  if  at  aU, 
seems  to  us  of  any  real  and  vital  im- 
portance! How  much  were  they  all 
mistaken,  both  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  measures 
on  which  they  had  staked  honor,  feeling, 
almost  their  lives  ? 

It  is  sometimes  a  question,  whether 
parties  are  more  injurious  or  beneficial 
to  a  political  society ;  but  however  this 
question  may  be  decided,  it  is  clear  that 
parties  will  continue  te  exist.  Spring- 
ing from  some  of  the  same  necessities  in 
which  political  society  itself  has  its 
origin,  tiiey  are  likely  to  cease  only  npon 
two  conditions;  to  wit,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  despotism  which  should  sup- 
press all  expression  of  opinion,  or  such 
an  unlimited  perfection  of  individuals  as 
would  dispense  with  government  alto- 
gether. But  so  long  as  men  remain 
what  tiiey  are,  so  long  as  government  is 
the  mere  or^n  of  the  majority  of  inte- 
rests and  opinions,  there  must  be  divi- 
sions and  combinations  of  sentiment, 
which,  carried  ont  into  action,  form 
wliat  are  called  parties. 

The  position  taken  by  certain  men, 
therefore,  of  a  superfine  morality,  or  a 
transcendent  philosophy,  that  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  state  should  labor  to  assert 
his  own  individual  convictions,  regard- 
less of  the  convictions  of  his  neighbors, 
and  steadily  reluse  to  coalesce  with 
them  until  they  shall  have  reached  his 
standard  of  judgment,  is  simply  imprac- 
ticable. It  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
deprive  the  individual  takiug  it  of  his 
Just  influence  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  remand  the  government 
of  society  to  others  who  are  less  scru- 
pulous, and  perhaps  less  capable.  No 
doubt  there  are  persons  of  rare  genius 
and  attainments,  who  can  best  serve 


their  fellow-men  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
their  own  peculiar  views — persons  who 
are  sent  into  the  world  to  arrest  the 
movements  of  an  old  system  of  things, 
and  to  inaugurate  the  advent  of  a  new ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  men  can  lay  no 
clfum  to  this  elevated  character,  and 
must  be  content  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  share  at  all,  according  to 
the  established  method  of  political  action. 
In  other  words,  they  must  take  sides 
with  one  party  or  another,  choosing  that 
which  comes  nearest  in  its  aims  to  their 
own  estimate  of  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  striving  to  raise  and  purify  it  in 
those  pai^ticnlars  in  which  it  may  be 
deemed  deficient. 

This  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  when  they 
are  really  contending  for  distinctive  and 
important  principles ;  but  the  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  a  participation  in  party 
action  is,  that  neaYly  all  parties  soon  get 
to  be  corrupt.  They  turn  aside  from 
their  ordinary  and  legitimate  objects, — 
thev  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
selnsh  schemes  to  accomplish,  and  who 
do  not  care  for  principles, — they  oon- 
struct  a  machinery  of  management  which 
comes  to  work  by  its  own  force,  and 
without  reference  to  the  impulses  which 
ori^nally  set  it  in  motion ;  and  thus,  in 
the  end,  they  degenerate  into  an  organized 
conspiracy  for  the  mere  achievement  or 
retention  of  office.  Under  these  ou-cum* 
stances,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  to  control  or  modify  their  aoti<m; 
he  must  either  submit  to  their  deqMtism, 
becoming  a  mere  tool  or  cypher  in  their 
hands,  or  he  must  break  away  from  them 
at  once,  and  take  an  independent  stand. 
He  cannot  join  the  opposition,  because 
the  opposition  may  be  in  a  similar  oon- 
dition,  or  because  its  professed  aims  are 
hostile  to  his  convictions,  and  there  is 
no  recourse  but  in  entire  independence. 
Tet,  to  assume  such  an  independence  is 
often  to  Bhnt  himself  ont  completely 
from  any  partidpation  in  affidrs,  to  go 
into  a  kina  of  voluntary  anchoretism  or 
exile,  and  so  become  useless  to  society. 
It  is  true  that  a  strong  man,  or  one  who 
has  the  right  with  him,  may,  by  strenu- 
ous efforts,  form  a  party  of  his  own,  and 
by  that  means  couitteract  the  corruption 
of  the  older  parties ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  men,  as  we  have  said,  are  npt  of  this 
make  and  calibre.  They  must  either  act 
with  parties,  or  not  act  at  all.  Without 
the  force  which  is  necessary  to  become 
reformers,  if  they  take  a  separate  posi- 
tion, they  do  so  at  the  hazard  of  abun- 
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dant  ridienle,  and  an  utter  impotence. 
One  of  the  most  embarrafising  problems, 
oonseqnently,  that  presents  itself  to  a 
oonscientioas  mind  for  solation,  is,  how 
far  he  may  or  may  not  act  with  the  pre- 
dominant political  parties  of  his  country. 
If  he  vetires  fl*om  all  exercise  of  his  po- 
litical rights,  he  may  be  abandoning  his 
country  to  the  control  of  sharpers  and 
knaves;  if  he  contents  himself  with  the 
simple  expression  of  his  private  views, 
he  relinquishes  his  effective  influence; 
and  if  he  J<^ins  the  regular  oppo^tion, 
he  gives  countenance  to  a  policy  an- 
tagonistic to  his  real  convictions.  In 
either  case  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  respon- 
sible, to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  for  the 
public  action  of  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

This  embarrassment  arises  from  the 
fiicility  with  which  parties  in  their  prac- 
tical operations  slip  away  from  the  theo- 
retical priociples  on  which  they  were 
originally  constituted.  ,  Sometimes  they 
are  unconsciously  misled  by  the  sudden 
adoption  of  measures  whose  ultimate 
bearings  they  have  not  perceived ;  some- 
times the  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to 
old  hereditary  antagonists  betrays  them 
into  a  false  position ;  sometimes  a  man 
of  rare  and  commanding  popular  talents 
dazzles  them  into  momentary  blindness; 
and  sometimes  they  wilfully  pervert 
tmth  and  honesty  in  a  desperate  hunger 
for  emoluments  and  power.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  tliey  are  pretty  sure  to 
go  wrong,  and  once  wrong,  the  absurd 
pretension  to  infallibility,  with  which 
all  public  bodies  are  more  or  less  iosani- 
fied,  backed  by  the  machinery  of  organ- 
ication,  is  apt  to  keep  them  wrons  for 
yeais.  It  is  in  viun  that  individucJs 
protest  against  their  errors — ^in  vain  that 
their  enemies  expose  their  inconsistency 
— in  vain  that  they  suffer  temporary 
defeats;  the  tremendous  mechanism 
works  on,  carrying  them  ftirther  from 
tl^ir  point  of  departure,  and  wider  and 
wider  from  their  true  end. 

In  this  view  ot  the  action  of  parties, 
such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
Toord  or  Mr.  Baldwin,  have  a  special 
valne  yi  tlie  light  which  they  Uirow 
upon  the  action  of  parties  in  the  past, 
and  in  the  instruction  we  are  enabled  to 
derive  from  them  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent and  ftiture.  But  we  are  writing  an 
essay,  we  find,  instead  of  a  notice,  and 
most  postpone  the  subject  to  another 
opportnni^. 

^-Kr.  WHrmEB,  who  is  the  Tyrtoos 


of  poets,  and  a  Quaker  full  of  the  spirit 
of  oattle,  writes,  nevertheless,  agreeable 
and  ^aceful  prose.  His  Literary  Be- 
creattans  are  collections  from  )iis  news- 
paper fragments,  and  form  an  acceptable 
miscellany.  They  make  no  pretension 
to  profound  thought  or  high  originality, 
yet  they  are  suggestive  and  profitable. 
He  is  a  most  uncompromising  asserti^^ 
his  priiiciples,  and  still  genial,  courteous, 
and  tender.  The  shams  of  this  earth 
find  no  favor  at  his  hands,  whether  they 
are  the  cruel  ones  or  the  sentimental^ 
although  his  heart  overruns  with  fine 
affections  and  hopes.  He  can  speak  of 
his  brother  poets,  too,  without  envy,  in 
the  spirit  of  praise  and  candor,  passing 
lightly  over  their  defects,  and  warmly 
admiring  their  excellences.  As  to  its 
subjects,  the  book  is  literally  what  its 
titie  imports,  a  recreation,  various,  light, 
fanciful,  and  serious,  by  turns.  One  can 
beguile  an  hour  or  two  with  it  with  ease 
and  advantage. 

— Mr.  Basksbviixe^s  translations  of  the 
German  poets  (wiUi  the  Grerman  on  one 
page  and  the  English  on  the  other), 
though  it  comprises  selections  from  a 
larse  number  of  them,  is  remarkably 
well  executed  throughout.  Here  and 
there  we  meet  a  stanza  that  might  have 
been  more  felicitously  rendered ;  but  on 
the  whole,  his  success  is  decided.  Stu- 
dents of  the  German  language,  therefore, 
will  find  his  book  a  considerable  assist- 
ance in  their  tasks ;  one  that  will  intro- 
duce them  to  some  of  the  finest  poetry 
in  the  world,  and  fill  their  minds  with 
fkithfU  and  happy  phrases.  Mr.  Gar- 
rigue,  the  publisher,  has  brought  oat  the 
volume  with  commendable  neatness  and 
taste.  A  critical  introdncticn  on  the 
school  of  Grerman  poetry  might%  perhapSi 
be  an  improvement  to  a  second  edition. 

—The  HermiVe  LeUy  from  the  Diary 
a  PendUery  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of 

e  incidents  of  country  life,  sometimes 
gay,  and  sometimes  sad,  but  always 
healthful  and  true.  It  is,  apparentiy,  a 
first  attempt  by  the  author,  but  one 
that  gives  high  promise.  He  has  an  eye 
for  the  picturesque  in  scenery,  as  well  as 
a  heart  for  eood  sentiment,  and  his  per- 
ception of  character  is  also  penetrating. 

—The  fine  edition  of  Sihhs*  writings, 
which  Redfieldis  publishing,  has  reached 
as  far  as  The  Seout^  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  numerous  sketches  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  South  of  the  last 
century.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  narrative 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  adveor 
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tarons  life  of  the  wild  troopers  of  those 
days. 

— ^An  address  delivered  before  the 
literarj  Focieties  of  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, by  Henrt  J.  Raymond,  on  A  State 
System  of  Education  for  Nieto  York,  is 
an  eloquent  and  vigorous  vindication  of 
the'anth6r'8  views  of  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  public  education.  We  cannot 
say  we  agree  with  him  in  his  principle 
as  to  the  daty  of  the  State  in  furnishing 
education  to  the  people;  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  agree  irith  him  so  far  as  he  main- 
tains the  deep  and  vital  importance  of 
liberal  studies  to  the  beet  interests  of 
society.  The  earnestness,  the  ability, 
and  the  learning  with  which  Mr.  Ray- 
mond has  argued  his  theme,  does  great 
credit  to  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
powers  of  mind. 

— Gan  Eden,  or  Pieturee  of  Cuba,  is 
the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  impressions 
of  Ouba  recently  published  by  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Oo.  of  Boston.  The  title  and 
the  motto  sufficiently  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work.  The  motto  is  select- 
ed from  that  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
in  which  the  garden  of  delicht,  to  which 
the  Oaliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  resorts  for 
recreation,  is  called  Gan-Eden.  And 
indeed  all  the  mottoes  throughout  the 
book  have  an  aroma  of  the  South  and 
the  East,  which  is  the  proper  atmo* 
sphere  of  a  record  of  tropical  impressions 
and  pleasures.  Gan-Eden  is  a  book  be- 
longing to  the  most  recent  class  of  Ame- 
rican literature  of  travel ;  charged  with 
the  personality  of  the  author,  and  in  a 
series  of  glowing,  graceful,  suggestive, 
and  brilliantly  colored  pictures,  impart- 
ing so  pungent  a  sense  of  the  region- and 
life  described,  that  the  reader  seems  to 
have  apprehended  them  by  his  own  sen- 
ses, rather  than  by  those  of  another ;  to 
have  even  smelled  and  tasted  the  South. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  tropical  account  of 
Ouba  we  have  had ;  not  scorning  statis- 
tics nor  the  details  of  information,  it  is 
yet  the  picture  of  a  poet  and  not  a  tariff 
of  merchandise  and  values.  The  style 
runs  and  revels  about  the  theme  in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  exuberant  enjoy- 
ment of  the  author,  yet  with  an  under- 
tone of  satiety  and  sadness,  which  reveds 
the  true  character  of  the  South.  The 
sympathetic  observation  of  the  author 
among  all  the  luxuriance  and  loveliness 
of  the  tropics  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  sad  fact  that,  in  the  places  where 
nature  is  most  lavish,  there  man  is  most 
unworthy.  The  remarks  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  country,  upon  its  litera- 


ture, and  its  aspect  of  slavery,  are 
simple,  natural,  and  well  put«  The 
thoughtful  reader  will  linger  over  the 
pages,  and  gravely  ask  himi^If  what  the 
influence  of  such  and  so  large  an  acces^ 
sion  to  our  domain  might  be.  But 
an^ong  all  the  works  to  which  eager  and 
interested  readers  among  us  turn,  at- 
tracted by  the  constantly  increasing  fas^ 
cination  and  prominence  of  the  Cuban 
question,  there  is  none  which  will  pre- 
sent, in  so  convenient  a  compass,  so  in- 
telligible a  picture  of  the  aspect  and 
character  of  Cuban  life.  To  tlM  man  oi 
imagination  and  the  poet,  Qan-Eden  will 
seem  well  prefhced  by  a  chain  from  ori- 
ental story.  Through  the  wliole  he  will 
trace  and  enjoy  the  subtle  sympathy  of 
the  South  and  the  East, — the  same  min- 
gled sweetness  and  sadness,  the  same 
luxury  and  loveliness,  and  will  rise  natu- 
rally to  the  strain  of  melancholy  and 
impassioned  music  with  which  the  au- 
thor sinffs  LEneoL 

— ^^  Shaietpeaare^i  Scholar^"  tliequaint, 
but  vervsignificant  title  of  Mr.  Riohabd 
Gbant  Whitk'b  volume  of  critical  essays 
on  the  editors,  annotators,  and  improv- 
ers of  the  text  of  the  great  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  eagerly  read,  and  very 
favorably  r^ewed  by  Shakespearian 
Btndents  in  England.  Even  the  London 
Athenautn,  which  has  been  the  cham- 
pion of  Collier's  folio  emendations,  th» 
pi^  de  rSnetanee  at  which  Mr.  White 
directs  his  critical  catapult  with  unspar- 
ing vigor,  reviews  the  volume  in  Uie 
most  complimentary  manner,  though  not 
wholly  coinciding  in  ail  the  opinions  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  oritia  Those  of  our 
readers  who  read  the  essays  in  previous 
numbers  of  Putiuun^i  Monthly ^  on  Mr. 
Collier's  Folio,  which  form  the  basis  of 
JLp,  White's  volnme,  need  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  critical  ability  displayed 
by  him  in  handling  the  subject ;  but  we 
imagine  that  the  devoted  zeal  and  com- 
prehensive learning  manifested  in  Shake- 
speare's Scholar^will  be  a  surprbe  even 
to  them.  Mr.  White  has  the  zeal,  the 
industry,  and  the  enthuslMm  of  a  re- 
ligious fanatic ;  but  then  his  fanaticism 
is  the  result  of  a  genuine  appredatioo 
of  that  which  is  entitled  to  the  homage 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  it  is  a  fanaU- 
cism  that  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a 
oool  judgment,  and  a  love  of  truth.  He  is 
not  one  of  the  enthu^asts  whose  venera- 
tion manifests  itdelf  in  a  dilettanti-like 
fondness  for  relics  and  Shakesnearian 
curiosities,  but  for  the  purity  of  tne  text 
of  his  author ;  and  his  efBbrts  wiU  entitle 
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him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  nnpreju- 
diced  lover  of  Shakespeare.  The  Athe- 
fUBum  sajB,  "it  is  a  most  meritorious 
volume— one  of  the  most  stirring  vol- 
umes of  Shakespearian  criticism  we  have 
read.'*  Oonsidering  who  have  hereto- 
fore written  volumes  of  Shakespearian 
criticism,  it  strikes  us  that  this  is  quite 
the  highest  praise  that  the  critic  could 
have  bestowed.  Not  the  least  valuable, 
or  Interesting  chapter  of  Mr.  White's 
volume,  is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the 
true  orthography  of  Shakespeare's  name, 
and  we  think  that  he  estabushes  beyoDcl 
question,  that  it  should  be  spelled  as  he 
writes  it — Shakespeare.  The  Athenofum 
omits  the  first «,  which  is  the  more  com- 
mon orthography  in  England ;  but,  in 
quoting  the  author  under  review,  allows 
him  the  privilege  of  spelling  according 
to  his  own  standard.  Some  of  our  own 
papers,  we  observe,  in  noticing  the  work, 
make  the  author  conform  to  their  own 
crude  ideas  in  spelling  the  name  of 
Shakespeare,  which  is  a  very  greac  in- 
justice ;  thus,  the  Tribune^  for  instance, 
puts  the  author  in  the  ridiculous  plight 
of  spelling  the  name,  bereft  of  two 
vowels,  notwithstanding  his  elaborate 
and  conclusive  argument  proving  the  in- 
correctness of  that  method.  We  do 
not,  by  any  means,  agree  with  Shdke^ 
tpeare^t^Skkolar  in  all  his  criticisms ;  but 
we  most  heartily  commend  the  spirit  of 
his  volume,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
have  a  marked  and  lasting  influence,  in 
restoring  the  purity  of  Shakespeare's 
text,  and  freeing  the  world  from  volumes 
of  useless  and  annoying  annotations  and 
emendations,  in  friture  editions.  We 
must  observe  in  conclusion — ^for  we  have 
attempted  nothing  more  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  book — ^that  it  is  in  all  the 
details  of  its  making  np,  a  model  volume, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  used  as  such,  by 
our  publishers  hereafter. 

— ^The  approach  of  wintry  weather  and 
the  holiday  season,  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance  on  our  table  of  some  of  the 
butterfly  books  which  come  out  of  the 
chrysalis  state,  at  this  tittie  of  the  year. 
We  shall  have  to  postpone  until  our 
December  number,  a  notice  of  these 
winter  beauties.  But  our  eye  has  been 
attracted  by  a  crimson-covered  volume, 
of  very  beantifhl  appearance,  published 
by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Birds  of  the  Bible^  which  we 
notice  briefly  now.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  very  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  birds  mentioned  in  Scripture,  printed 
in  litho-tint.    They  are  quite  the  best 


spedmens  of  the  art  that  we  have  seen 
executed  in  this  country.  Of  the  text, 
we  cannot  now  speak ;  but  we  did  not 
suppose  that  the  ornithology  of  the  Bible 
was  so  limited,  until  we  glanced  our 
eye  over  this  pretty  volume.  We  have 
now  had  the  Women  of  the  Bible,  the 
Flowers  of  the  Bible,  the  Bards  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Birds  of  the  Bible;  the 
Beaste,  the  Men,  and  the  Fishes,  yet  re- 
main to  be  done. 

— Afraja  is  the  title  of  a  tale  of  Nor- 
we^an  and  Lapland  Dfe,  translated  by 
Edwabd  Jot  Mobris,  late  our  charg6 
at  Naples,  from  the  Gkrman  of  Theodore 
Mtlgge.  It  is  a  recent  publication  in 
Germany,  and  it  has  had  a  great  and 
very  deserved  success,  for  it  is  a  story 
of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  written 
with  great  vigor  and  purity,  and  con- 
taining descriptions,  remarkable  for 
romantic  picturesqueness  and  novelty. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 

— ^The  tenth  edition  of  a  book  is  rather 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  ex- 
cellence, particularly  if  it  is  of  a  grave 
character.  We  have  received  from 
Murphy  &  Oo.,  of  Baltimore,  the  tenth 
edition  of  Fredet^s  Modem  Hietory^  a 
work  which  has  probably  been  ctrcum- 
Bcribed  in  its  circulation  by  its  sectarian 
character.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  issued  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
same  author's  Aneient  Hietory^  and  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Abb6  Segur's  ^-'Shori 
and  FamiUoT  Answen  to  the  most  com- 
mon ObjeetioM  urged  against  Eeligion^^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Huntington. 

— "  Old  Eedetone,''  is  the  odd  title  of 
a  good  sized  volume  which  will  be  a  de- 
light to  presbyterian  readers.  There  is 
a  pious  unction  in  it  w)iich  many  books 
of  much  greater  pretensions  would  be 
the  better  for.  The  author  is  the  Bev« 
Joseph  SmrH,  D.  D.  and  his  theme  is 
the  history  of  Western  Presbyterianism. 
Published  by  lippinoott,  Grambo  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

— ^^Kansas  and  Kebraeha'^  byEDWAKD 
E.  Hale,  is  a  timely  volume  from  the 
firm  of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Oo.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  not  a  political  tract,  but  a 
practical  work  on  the  geography,  history 
and  resources  of  the  new  Oanaans  of  our 
confederacy;  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  foil  and  reliable. 

— ^Evans  &  Dickerson,  of  New  York, 
are  the  publishers  of  a  series  of  the  fittest 
and  most  agreeable  books  for  children 
that  we  have  seen;  they  are  not  only 
good,  as  to  matter,  but  manner.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  in  obild- 
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ren's  books  to  externals;  they  have  been 
badly  got  up,  slovenly  in  look  and  mean 
in  illustrations.  But  these  little  volumes 
are  beautifully  printed  with  good  clear 
type,  white  paper,  and  well  drawn  illus- 
trations; so  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
are  simultaneously  taught  to  love  and 
appreciate  what  is  excellent.  The 
ffistbetio  sense  is  thus  appealed  to,  and 
educated  in  the  right  way,  as  well  as 
the  moral  sense. 

— Appleton  &  Oo.  have  published  ^^A 
Cimplete  I^eatiie  &n  Artificial  Fish- 
Breeding^^^  translated  from  the  French 
by  W.  H.  Fey,  Esa.  This  little  work  is 
not  merely  a  trauslation,  however,  but  a 
compilation  of  all  that  has  btsn  pub- 
lished, both  in  Franee  and  England^  on 
the  new  and  interesting  art  of  piscicul- 
ture. Though  the  subject  is  a  peculiarly 
technical  one,  yet  the  author  has  infused 
into  it  dashes  of  his  own  humor  and 
earnestness,  and  the  treatise  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inform- 
ation which  it  contains,  in  reference  to 
the  important  art  of  breeding  fish,  as  we 
cultivate  fruits  and  flowers,  or  hatch 
chickens,  by  systematic  rules. 

— Messrs.  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blake- 
man  have  published  a  novel  of  modem  so- 
ciety, by  Mrs.  Lxnoolet  Phklps,  of  Patap- 
8co  Mills  in  Mai7land ;  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  her  pupils  for  whose  edification 
it  was  written.  But,  books  for  young 
people,  like  their  food,  should  not  merely 
be  free  from  improper  substances,  they 
should  also  be  eigoyable  and  nutritive. 
Ida  Norman^  however, — the  title  of  Mrs. 
Phelps's  novel,  is  one  of  the  least  offen- 
sive of  its  dass,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  Juicy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
York;  but  the  kind  of  people  introduced 
are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any  society,  we 
imagine,  that  lays  claim  to  humanity.  In 
addition  to  its  purity  of  motives  it  has 
the  not  trifling  merit  of  being  grammati- 
cally written. 

English. — ^The  fine  library  editions 
of  standard  and  classjcaj  works,  issued  by 
Bohn,  are  almost  as  much  American  as 
English,  for  they  are  as  widely  circulated 
in  this  countrv,  through  the  agency  of 
Bangs  &  Brother,  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. Among  the  later  works  which 
enrich  this  series,  are  Gibbon^s  Rome, 
with  vario^  new  notes,  including  those 
of  Guizot,  Wenck,  Schreiter,  aud  Hugo ; 
tiie  complete  works  of  DeFoe,  that 
aitnte  and  wonderful  narrator;  a  new 
tnuuladon  of  Strabo;  a  History  of  Hun- 


gary, including  a  life  of  Kossuth,  bring- 
ing his  memoirs  down  to  the  present 
day ;  a  History  of  Russia,  compiled  from 
Earamsin,  S4gur,  and  others;  and  a 
prose  translation  of  Aristophanes,  much 
better  than  any  poetic  one  that  we  have 
seen.  These  volumes  are  neatly  printed, 
in  uniform  size  and  shape,  and  most 
carefully  edited. 

— ^There  is  no  writer  on  serious  topics 
in  England,  whom  we  read  with  greater 
profit  or  pleasure  than  Pbofessor  Matj- 
BIOS,  whose  recent  lectures  on  Tlie  Ec" 
elmastical  Hiitory  of  the  Fir$t  and  Se- 
cond Centuriei  is  worthy  of  his  high 
fame  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  They 
might  more  properly  be  called  comments 
upon  the  history  of  the  church,  than  a 
history,  for  he  mingles  so  much  fine 
philosophic  refiection  and  sagacious  re- 
mark with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
that  his  book  is  as  much  a  treatise  as  a 
story.  He  guides  his  reader  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  while  he  gives  them 
a  picture  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes ; 
and  his  sentiments  are  so  liberal,  his  tone 
so  elevated  and  earnest,  that  one  finds 
no  fiiult  with  the  occasional  points  on 
which  he  is  compelled  to  disagree  with 
his  author.  The  biographic  sketches  of 
the  fathers,  and  other  leading  men,  are 
admirably  well  done,  and  impart  a  genial 
interest  to  the  details  of  controversies 
and  doctrines.  Mr.  Maurice  is  inflexibly 
orthodox  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  he  has  such 
a  qmck  sympathy  with  character,  and 
sncn  a  keen  discernment  of  the  causes 
and  tendencies  of  error,  that  his  portraits 
of  the  great  heretics,  and  tlieir  opinions, 
have  the  most  vivid  and  life-like  fidelity. 
He  enters  at  once  into  the  conflicts  of 
their  consciences,  and  the  struggles  of 
their  intellects,  and  thus  portrays  them 
to  us  as  veritable  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  as  portentous  and  unintelligible 
monsters,  as  they  are  too  often  depicted. 
We  might  pick  out  a  dozen  of  these  his- 
torical portraits,— if  we  had  space, — 
which  would  guitify  our  readers,  and 
cast  a  new  ligh^pon  their  understand- 
ing of  those  earlier  days. 

— ^A  trauslation  ofFEutsBAon'sJ^sence 
of  Christianity,  by  Miss  Evans,  is  an 
attempt  to  transplant  the  extreme  left  of 
Grerman  speculation  into  English  soil. 
Feuerbach  cannot  be  called  a  Rationalist, 
because  he  criticises  the  Rationalists  un- 
mercifully ;  nor  a  Spiritualist,  with  whom 
he  deals  in  the  same  severe  spirit ;  and 
the  proper  school  wherein  to  dass  him 
is  that  of  the  Humanitarians,  or  that 
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which  seeks  to  estahliah  a  religion  of  Hn- 
manitarianism.  His  main  positions  are 
these, — ^that  there  are  certain  qnalities 
of  homan  natore,  as  love,  will,  and  un- 
derstanding, which  possess  the  indivi- 
dual,  rather  than  that  he  possesses  them ; 
that  these  qualities,  heing  projected  out 
of  the  individual,  constitute  a  heing 
which  he  considers  a  deity;  and  tha^ 
consequentlv,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  deity  is  that  of  an  idealized  humanity, 
and  not  that  of  a  self-suhsistent  indepen- 
dent personal  Religion ;  therefore,  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  himself,  and  his  highest 
duty,  the  love  of  his  race.  Whoever 
succeeds  in  manifesting  this  love  in  a 
supreme  degree,  is  a  Christ,  hecause  tiie 
consciousness  of  the  race  then  supplants 
the  individual  consciousness.  All  specu- 
lation that  attempts  to  transcend  nature 
and  humanity  is  vain  and  fruitless.  Miss 
Evans  lias  made  an  excellent  version  of 
the  work  for  those  who  care  to  perplex 
themselves  in  the  strange  theology  of 
the  author. 

— ^Few  natural  philosophers  have  won  a 
more  eminent  name  than  John  Dalton, 
the  originator  of  the  atomic  theory  of 
chemistry,  now  almost  universally  re- 
ceived hy  the  adepts  in  that  science.  A 
Memoir  of  his  Zdfe  and  Sdentifie  Re- 
searches^ written  by  his  friend  Dr.  W.  0. 
Hekbt,  and  printed  by  the  Cavendish 
Society,  gives  interesting  details  of  his 
personal  character  and  nis  discoveries. 
He  was  a  self-taught  man,  but,  by  dili- 
gence and  self-reliance,  combined  with 
original  genius,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  walks  of  science.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Davy,  La  Place, 
BerthoUet,  Arago,  Biot,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished «aca72«,  has  enabled  his  bio- 
grapher to  impart  an  unusual  interest  to 
his  memoirs. 

— "  Trvingism  and  Mormonism^  tested 
hy  Scripture^^'*  is  the  title  of  a  small 
volume  recently  published  in  London,  by 
the  Rev.  Emiltos  Guehs,  with  prefatory 
notes  by  James  Bridges  Esq.  The  au- 
thor gives  a  brief  hist^y  of  Irvingism 
and  Mormonism,  but  Mr.  Bridges  in  his 
prefatory  notes,  which  are  refreshing  for 
their  sturdy  orthodoxy,  classes  together 
a  good  many  other  isms,  whose  holders 
will  be  shocked  to  find  them  ranked  with 
such  (mtre  company.  Mr.  Bridges  thinks 
that  the  Devil  ^'is  more  dangerous  when 
he  decks  himself  out  as  an  angel  of  light, 
than  when  he  makes  open  show  of  his 
hoof  and  scorpion  tongue."  And  there- 
fore he  ranks  together  Socinianism,  Pu- 
eeyism,  Papacy,  Irvingism  and  Mormon- 


ism ;  a  feeling  which  will  be  shared  by 
a  good  man  V  honest  orthodox  presbyte- 
rians,  of  which  faith  we  imagine  Mr. 
Bridges  to  bo  a  member;  but  which 
each  of  the  sects  involved  wiU  rebel 
against,  as  not  being  so  amiable  or  just 
as  it  might  be. 

— The  AihevuBum  gives  a  notice  of  a 
new  work,  recently  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  the  geologist,  whose  visit 
to  the  United  States  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  scientific  men. 
The  work  is  called,  '*  Scenery ^  Scienee^ 
and  Art;  or^  Extracts  from  ike  Note- 
Booh  of  a  Geological  and  Mining  Engi- 
neer y    The  AthewBum  says : 

"That^he  volume  is  one  of  varieties 
may  be  inferred  from  a  transition  to  the 
great  ^  Hotel  Question,*  illustrated  by 
uie  practice  of  New  York.  Professor 
Ansted  arrived  on  New  Year's  day : — 

^*  ^  I  found  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
hotel  (Astor  House)  at  which  I  put  up, 
and  learned  that  the  proprietors  took  Uiis 
opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
their  friends  by  giving  a  better  meal 
than  usual,  and  providing  excelleDt 
champagne  ad  libitum  without  extra 
charge.  As  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
States  generally  for  each  person  to  pay 
a  fixed  and  uniform  rate  per  day  for 
board  and  lodging  together,  at  all  houses 
of  public  entertainment,  which  in  fact 
rather  resemble  boarding-houses  than 
our  hotels  or  inns,  this  arrangement  is 
not  so  extraordinary  as  it  would  other- 
wise appear.  It  was  certainly  very 
agreeable ;  as,  owing  to  our  long  vojage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  flavor 
of  meats  in  an  ice-house,  our  appetites 
were  such  as  to  enable  us  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  excellent  venison  and  other 
delicacies  served  up.  The  price  chai]ged 
at  the  first  hotels  for  board  and  lodging, 
(except  wines  and  liquors)  is  not  more 
than  10s,  6(2.*  per  day ;  and  for  this  one 
may  have  breakfast  at  any  hour,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper ;  and  I  must  say  that, 
here,  at  least,  no  one  need  complain  of 
tiie  hurry  of  the  dinner,  or  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  anything  wanted.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  speak  to  the  waiter,  and 
give  him  to  understand  that  some  pro- 
spective good  in  the  way  of  a  half  dollar 
awaits  him  if  he  looks  after  your  inte- 
rests, and  he  will  then  take  oare  that  you 
shall  want  for  nothing.* 

^^  He  admits  that  the  Americans  are 
fond  of  asking  questions;  bat  insists 
that  they  answer,  with  particular  cour- 
tesy, inquiries  that  are  made  of  them  in 
return.  A  tourist  who  never  puts  a  query 
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Ifl  not  neoessarily  polite,— he  maj  be 
morose.  The  Professor^s  impressions  of 
American  sooietv  appear  to  have  been 
highly  pleasurable;  but  his  notes  with 
respect  to  the  States  are  chiefly  of  a  sci- 
enUfic  description.  His  book,  altogether, 
is  agreeable  and  interesting/' 

— The  last  novel  of  Mr.  Harsibok 
AiirswoBTH,  who  appears  to  be  as  pro- 
lific as  the  Inexhaustible  James,  is  named 
the  Flitch  of  Bacon;  or^  the  Ottst&m  of 
Ihinmow^  and  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  singular  custom  which  it  illustrates. 
It  seems  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  Sir  Waltar  Fitas- 
waltar  left  a  legacy  to  the  Priory  of  Dun- 
mow,  providing  that  a  flitch  of  bacon 
should  be  dven  to  every  married  couple 
which  could  prove  that,  for  one  year  and 
a  day  after  marriage,  no  nuptial  trans- 
gression had  been  committed  by  either, 
that  no  "household  brawls  or  strife" 
had  occurred  between  them,  and  that 
neither  had  uttered  the  wish  to  be  un- 
married again.  This  legacy  was  intended 
evidently  as  a  sly  satire  upon  the  mar- 
riage relation,  but  it  was  taken  in  good 
faidi  by  the  people,  and  from  time  to 
time  various  couples  came  forward  to 
claim  the  prize.  But  the  intervals  ap- 
pear to  have  been  pretty  long  ones.  The 
first  claim  was  made  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  second 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  third 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  The  last  suc- 
cessful claim  on  record  was  proffered  in 
1751.  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  made  the 
singular  old  custom  the  groundwork  of 
his  novel,  which  seems  to  us  very 
amusing,  and  even  instructive,  in  its  por- 
traitures of  tlie  men  and  manners  of  the 
times.  It  is  by  far  the  best  novel  that 
he  has  written. 

—  The  Hide  and  Seek  of  Mr.  Wilkm 
Collins,  the  author  of  AnUmina^  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  present  day,  of  nare  artistic 
merits,  and  evincing  uncommon  powers 
of  narrative  and  portrait-painting.  There 
is  not  much  originality  iu  the  plot,  but 
the  characters  are  vividly  presented,  and 
worked  up  with  great  effect.  One  of 
the  personages,  a  Mr.  Blythe,  an  eccen- 
tric, kind-hearted,  simple-minded  old 
artist,  who  devotes  himself  to  his  art  in 
the  pure  love  of  it,  without  power  to 
achieve  greatness  in  it,  is  admirably 
*drawn,  and  the  work  deserves  to  be  read, 
if  only  to  make  his  acquuntance.  It  is 
one  of  those  touches  of  nature  which  only 
.genius  can  give.  His  daughter,  too,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Madonna  of  his 
enthusiasm,  is  an  exquisite  sketch,  but  is 
not  so  original  a  creation.    The  other 


characters  are  not  so  well  sustained ;  in- 
deed, some  of  them  are  strikingly  de- 
fective; but  the  work  deserves  to  be 
republished  in  this  country,  if  it  is  not 
already  by  the  time  this  notice  reaches 
our  readers. 

— One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  agree- 
able of  the  late  English  publications  is 
the  Satires  and  Satirists  of  Mr.  Jamss 
Hankat — himself  a  satirist  of  some  little 
reputation.  Be  treats  his  subject  in  the 
best  light,  not  philosopliically,  or  in  the 
way  of  definition,  but  historically  and 
pictorially,  giving  us  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  principal  satirists,  from 
Horace  to  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Why 
he  leaves  out  Aristophanes  and  the 
Greeks,  and  why  he  overlooks  the  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian  satirists,  we 
cannot  sav ;  but  of  those  that  he  does 
treat,  he  has  furnished  most  livelv  and 
instructive  characters.  The  remarks  on 
Erasmus,  Butler,  and  Swift  are  espe- 
cially good ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
in  what  he  says  of  the  latter  he  is  in- 
clined to  break  a  lance  with  Thackeray, 
although  Mr.  Hannay  himself  does  not 
do  complete  justice  to  the  masterly  old 
Dean .  A  fine  appreciation  and  sympathy 
runs  through  the  entire  volume,  which 
we  commend  to  our  publishers  as  a  most 
appropriate  one  for  republication. 


FINE   ARTS. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  what  we 
call  ilne  Art  ^^  suffers  a  syncope  and 
awful  pause,"  because  there  are  no 
popular  exhibitions  of  paintings  or  sta- 
tues to  attract  public  attention.  The  ap- 
preciation for  art  must  be  very  general 
and  sinoere,  before  there  can  be  any 
imposing  collections  or  galleries.  In  this 
case,  as  in  commerce,  the  demand  for  art 
must  precede  the  supply  of  the  article. 
Men  of  talent  and  genius  cannot  afford 
to  waste  their  time  in  producing  works 
which  find  neither  purchasers  nor  ad- 
mirers. But,  if  there  is  no  furore  about 
the  fine  arts  among  us,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  ornamentation  in  archi- 
tecture and  furniture,  which  cannot  fail 
to  lead  to  something  better,  and  beget 
artists,  who  will  minister  to  higher 
tastes  than  those  that  are  gratified  by 
imitations  of  Louis  Quinze  sofas  and 
picture-frames.  The  opening  of  the 
new  Opera  House,  in  Fourteenth  Street 
— the  "  New  York  Acadetny  of  Music," 
as  it  has  been  called  by  Legislative  enact- 
ment— ^has  revealed  to  our  public,  possi- 
bilities of  ornamentation  which  trans- 
cend the  wild  dreams  of  Arabian  Nights 
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oend  the  wild  dreams  of  Arabian  Nights 
readers.  It  is  the  greatest  glorification 
of  gew-gaw  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
New  World ;  and  the  marvel  of  it  is, 
that  it  causes  no  marvel.  So  aocnstomed 
have  oor  people  become  to  gorgeous 
shows  of  gilt  gingerbread,  that  this,  the 
greatest  of  all,  is  considered  no  great 
things ;  and  musical  critics,  who  are  not 
necessarily  critics  of  everything  else, 
pronounce  our  magnificent  new  Opera 
House  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the  largest 
Opera  House  in  the  world,  but  the  most 
expensively  ornamented ;  yet  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  Toung 
America,  who  requires  something  more 
elegant  and  brilliant.  Thus  we  compli- 
ment ourselves.  And  why  not?  Steam- 
boats that  cost  half  a  million  of  doUars, 
lie  unnoticed  at  our  docks,  and  why 
should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  excited 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  opera-house, 
which  cost  but  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  and  which,  after  all,  is  but 
an  exaggerated  steamboat  saloon?  But 
we  must  allow,  however,  that  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music  has  an  imposing  ex- 
terior, and  that  inside,  its  richness  of  or- 
nament, and  vastness,  are  rather  bewil- 
dering and  astounding  until  the  eye  be- 
comes familiarized  with  its  absurd  cary- 
atides (which  we  heard  a  lady  of  fashion 
call  cantharides) ;  its  needless  brackets, 
which  are  heavy  enough  to  crush  the 
pillars  that  they  form  continuations  of; 
its  fluted  pilasters,  with  capitals  longer 
than  their  shafts ;  its  ponderous  pillars, 
which  support  nothing ;  and  its  dome, 
which  has  no  supports ;  its  super-gaseous 
brilliancy  in  some  parts,  and  its  cavwn- 
ous  gloom  in  others,  where  light  and 
brilliancy  are  most  needed.  There  is  no 
color  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the 
ornaments  lose  half  their  value  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  background  to  relieve 
them.  Pure  white  and  gold  do  not  form 
a  fine  combination.  Nature  colors  all 
her  productions,  and  she  is  a  very  safe 
guide  to  follow  in  attempts  to  please  the 
eye.  In  the  new  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Lafarge  Hotel, 
which  is  much  superior  to  the  new 
Opera  Hou&e  in  form,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  seats,  the  dominant  tint  is  buff, 
relieved  with  gold,  the  effect  of  which, 
by  gas-light,  is  transcendently  beautiful 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  name  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  is  not  merely  a  mistake,  it  is 
a  deception,  for  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
Academy,  unless  the  public  are  to  be 
regarded  as  pupils,  who  take  occasional 
instmctions  in  operatic  singing,  at  the 


rather  expensive  rate  of  three  doUars  a 
lesson.  An  academy  of  music  should 
not  expend  all  its  means  in  external  de- 
corations; some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  education  of  neophytes  in 
such  a  costly  temple  of  art;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  if  a  small  portion 
of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  the  bnilding  alone  is 
said  to  have  cost,  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  development  of  musical  talent 
among  us,  the  enterprise  would  have 
paid  better  in  the  end.  An  opera 
house  should  be  elegant  and  beautiful, 
and  the  eye  should  have  pleasant  objects 
to  engage  it  in  the  pauses  when  the  ear 
is  not  engaged  by  the  music.  But  a 
little  less  &owy  ornaments,  and  now  and 
then  an  original  piece  of  music  from  a 
native  composer,  would  have  been  likely 
to  attract  larger  and  better  pleased  audi- 
ences. However,  we  can  afford  to  make 
a  good  many  more  steps  in  our  progress 
towards  perfection,  and  we  will  be 
thankful  for  eveiy  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  got  a  cage  for  singing 
birds,  and  that  may  cause  us  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  catch  the  songsters  to  put 
into  it.*  At  present  the  Opera  House  is 
about  a  mile  too  far  up  town,  but  this  is 
a  fault  soon  remedied  by  New  York  pro- 
gress. It  was  "inaugurated,^*  as  the 
phrase  goes,  by  Grisi  and  Mario,  in  Nor- 
ma. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  judicious 
management  may  yet  make  this  costly 
enterprise  as  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
good  sense,  as  it  is  to  the  liberality  of 
its  projectors.* 

We  have  only  room  to  notice  the 
arrival    of    Lkittzs's    great    historical 

S'cture  of  Washington  at  the  Battle  of 
^onmouthy  which  its  munificent  owner, 
David  Leavitt.,  Esq.,  has  allowed  the 
public  the  privilege  of  seeing.  This 
picture  is  tho  largest,  we  believe,  that 
Mr.  Leutz^  has  yet  executed;  and, 
judging  from  the  impression  of  a  single 
examination  of  it,  it  is  decidedly  his  best 
production.  It  is  foil  of  a  hearty,  vigor- 
ous nature,  the  groupings  are  exceedingly 
natural,  and  aU  the  details  are  given 
with  a  fidelity  and  naturalness  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  admirers  of  the 
literal  in  art.  The  figure  of  Washington 
is  extremely  natural,  but  not  noble,  and 
his  countenance  has  not  the  dignity  of 
energy  and  passion,  but  of  anger.  Al-  • 
though  it  is  lacking  in  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  imagination,  its  merits  are  so 
great  and  so  palpable  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular  with  the  maa^ses,  and  to 
greatly  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
artist 
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THE     WINDHARP. 

I  TREASURE  in  secret  some  long,  fine  hair 
Of  tenderest  brown,  bat  so  inwardly  golden 
I  half  lued  to  fancy  the  sunshine  there, — 
Bo  ahy,  so  sMftinK,  so  waywardly  rare, — 

Was  only  canght  for  the  moment  and  bolden 
While  I  conld  say  Dearest  f  and  kiss  it,  and  then 
In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  again. 

I  twisted  this  magic  in  gossamer  strings 

Orer  a  windharp^s  Ddphian  hollow ; 
Then  called  to  the  idle  breece  that  syrings 
All  day  in  the  pine-tops,  and  clings,  and  sings 

Ida  the  mudcal  leaves,  and  said, — *'*^  Oh,  follow 
The  will  of  these  tears  that  deepen  my  words 
And  fly  to  my  window  to  waken  these  chords!'^ 

So  they  trembled  to  life,  and  doubtfully 
Feeling  their  way  to  my  sense,  eana — ^*  Say  whether 

They  sit  all  day  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  lover  and  loved,  as  it  wont  to  be 
When  we" but  grief  conquered,  and  all  together 

They  swelled  such  weird  murmur  as  haunts  a  shore 

Of  some  planet  dispeopled, — "  Nevermore  I" 

Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  as  seemed  to  me. 

The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang  forsaken, — 
*^  One  lover  stul  waits  'neath  the  greenwood  tree, 
But  'tis  dark" — and  they  shuddered — ^^  wheroslieth  she, 

Dark  and  cold  I  For  ever  must  one  be  taken?" 
But  I  groaned, — ^^  O,  harp  of  all  ruth  bereft, 
Thb  scripture  is  sadder, — the  other  left  t" 

There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove  to  speak. 

And  tears  came  instead ;  then  the  sad  tones  wandered 
And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 
In  a  troubled  doubt  between  sorrow  and  words ; 
At  last,  with  themselves,  they  questioned  and  pondered, 

"Hereafter? ^who  knoweth?"  andao  they  sighed 

iI>own  the  long  stepe  that  lead  to  gUenoe,  and  oied. 

VOL.  XT.— 87 
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AUF    WIEDERSEHBNI 
txnoasL 

r. 

THE  little  sate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane; 
She  pushed  it  wide  and  as  she  imssed, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  oast, 
And  said, — ^^  auf  wiedenelien  !  " 


With  hand  on  latch,  a  vimon  white 
Lingered,  reluctant,  and  again 

Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright; 

Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night| 
She  said, — ^^  at^  wedertehenJ* 


The  lamp^s  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare, 

Thinks  she,— *^  auf  toiedenehen  ! '' 

IV. 

rns  thirteen  years ;  once  more  I  press 
The  turf  that  silences  the  lane ; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 
I  hear  "  auf  ioiedersehen  I " 

V. 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art  I 

The  English  words  had  eeemed  too  fain, 

But  these — they  drew  us  heart  to  hArt, 

Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart, — 
She  said,  ^^auf  mederaehen /^^ 


PALINODE. 

L 

Still  thirteen  years :  'tis  autamn  now 

On  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and  br^in ; 
The  naked  trees  at  evening  sough, 
The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Sighs  not,— '^  We  meet  again  P* 


Two  watched  yon  oriole^s  pendent  dome 
That  now  is  void,  and  dank  with  rain, 

And  one— O,  hope  more  frail  than  foam  I 

The  bird  to  his  deserted  home 
Sings  not, — "  We  meet  again  I" 
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The  loath  gate  swings  with  rosty  ereak ; 

Onoe,  parting  there,  we  plaved  at  pain ; 
There  came  a  parting,  when  the  weas 
And  fading  lips  essayed  to  speak 

Vainly,—"  We  meet  again !" 

IV. 

Somewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  faith, 

Though  thou  in  onter  dark  remain ; 
One  sweety  sad  voice  ennobles  death, 
And  still,  for  eighteen  centuries  saith 
Softly,— "Ye  meet  again  1" 


K  earth  another  grave  must  bear, 

Tet  heaven  hath  won  a  sweeter  straiii, 
And  something  whispers  to  despair, 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there^ 
Floats  down,  "  We  meet  again  T' 
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ADABLING  project  of  the  empress  these  were  apparently  adjnsted,  and  the 
was  now  disclosed  to  onr  hero.  She  wedding  day  arrived.  Evening  came, 
had  long  treasured  the  hope  that  her  and  the  imperial  halls  were  abl^  with 
beantiful  grand-daughter  should  be  Qaeen  light  and  splendor.  The  great  empress 
of  Sweden.  Negotiations  prospered  sat  upon  her  throne,  snrrounded  by  Uie 
rapidly.  A  splendid  hospitality  awuted  most  gorgeous  court  in  Europe,  iropa- 
a  royal  traveller,  and  the  princess,  gifted  tiently  awaiting  the  bridal  procession, 
with  surpassing  beauty  and  a  charming  Where  was  Gnstavus,  the  simple  boy  of 
wit,  completely  captured  the  heart  of  eighteen,  whom  the  wily  Bussian  had 
her  youthful  visitor.  The  regent,  al-  led  to  the  verge  of  tlie  snare?  An  in- 
though  a  friend  neither  to  Oatherine  nocent  bride  trembled  ai  the  thought  of 
nor  to  Russia,  found  no  fault  with  his  a  Pithless  lover,  when  Gnstavos,  rust- 
enamored  nephew,  and  the  marriage  ling  in  his  wedding  suit)  demands  to  see 
oontract  was  drawn  up.  There  had  been  the  marriage  contract  It  had  been 
difficulty  about  certain  religious  clauses  withheld  from  him  under  various  ex- 
whioh  roused  the  suspicions  of  a  Swedish  ouses.  The  young  king  demands  at  the 
bishop,  the   tutor    of   Gustavns;    but  last  hour  thatit  be  prodaoed,  and  k>l  a 
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bold  treachery  comes  to  light.  He  sees 
himself  about  to  be  pledged  to  make 
war  upon  the  French,— he,  the  first  ally 
of  their  republic ;  and  what  amazed  him 
even  more,  he  is  to  give  his  royal  war- 
rant to  the  Greek  faith  of  a  Swedish 
queen.  Enraged  at  a  monstrous  strata- 
gem, he  tore  himself  from  love  and 
hope,  saorificlDg  all  for  country,  and  the 
humbled  empress  was  the  victim  of  the 
plot.  A  funeral  pageant  usurped  the 
splendor  of  the  wedding  fbast.  Rage, 
mortified  pride,  uuspeak&le  disappoint- 
ment reaped  the  whirlwind,  and  the 
sorrowing  bridegroom  had  scarcely  re- 
gained his  home,  before  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  empress  was  still  for  erer. 

Let  us  hasten  to  acortlit  Stedfogk.  No 
hand  of  his  had  meddled  in  these  sad 
nuptials.  Special  ambassadors  had  been 
their  master^s  stewards;  and  we  read 
of  Russian  gold,  of  course,  among  the 
persuasive  arts  of  this  as  of  other  pe- 
riods. Stedingk  had  a  far  more  difficult 
task.  He  was  to  allay  the  troubled 
waters.  Success  would  have  been  later, 
had  Oatherine  lived ;  but  happily  the 
new  Emperor  Paul  was  tractable.  He 
loved  Stedingk ;  his  '^  preux  chevalier,^* 
as  he  always  styled  bitti.  Reoonciliation 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  the  young 
Giistavus  was  comforted  with  a  £Eih*- 
haired  German  bride,  the  most  lovely 
queen,  we  are  told,  that  had  yet  adorned 
the  Swedish  throne. 

%>        *        ii>        *         *        * 

A  prominent  event  in  the  career  of  Sted- 
ingk during  the  reign  of  Paul,  was  his 
negotiation  with  Roatopchin  of  a  famous 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality.  It  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  16th 
I>eoember,  1600,  and  although  destined 
to  be  blown  to  ateniB  at  €k>penhagen  by 
the  ipms  of  Nelson,  its  inflnence  in  the 
world's  affairs  wiU  ultimately  surpass 
the  naval  victory.  The  sublime  justice 
which  our  own  Frabklin  urged  upon  the 
nations,  and  whidi  this  famous  treaty 
meant  to  engraft  upon  general  law  is 
admitted,  at  last,  bj  its  late  arch 
enemy. 

The  allianoe  of  Sweden  and  Russia, 
oioser  at  this  pfiriod  than  eiver  before 
or  since,  may  ^  Mlnstrated  by  an  anec- 
dote of  tbe>  &n|Mror  Paul,  which,  at 
the  same  titie^  tipislikB  Tolumea  for 
Stedin^^.  A  feport  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg of  rebdlien  in  a  neighboring 
Swedish  province.  The  rumor  was  first 
spread  upon  a  Tiiwsdsy,  the  regular  day 
c^  a  weekly  dinner-party  at  the  Swedish 
embassy.    The  gsests  were  seated,  and 


^^UTie  tres  honne  M>t//>tf,"  ^^mais  qudex- 
eeUent  ecmoTy'*  were  already  buzzing 
about  the  table,  when  the  host  received 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  palace.  Ex- 
cusing himself  to  his  guests  he  hurried 
away,and  found  the  emperor  impatiently 
waiting  in  his  cabinet.  "Well,  well, 
welV*  he  exclaimed,  before  Stedingk  was 
fairly  in  the  room,  "here  is  a  pretty 
business.  I  must  not  lose  a  moment  tt> 
fly  to  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  your 
good  king.  He  shall  have  fifty  thousand 
Russians.  I  name  you  their  commander, 
and  my  son  Oonstantine  your  aide-de- 
campv  Ton  shall  march  to-morrow. 
Sit  there  and  write  out  a  treaty ;  you 
and  I  will  sign  it.'*  Stedingk  knew  his 
friend  well.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
manage  his  impetuosity — it  must  run 
itself  out.  Paul  dictated,  and  Stedingk 
(impransus)  wrote.  The  emperor  and 
tho  ambassadors  signed  the  treaty 
within  the  hour.  The  Grand  Duke 
Oonstantine  was  summoned,  and  readily 
accepted  service  under  the  Swedish 
general.  The  emperor  looked  happy, 
and  when  he  settled  quietly  to  repose 
after  the  excitement,  Stedingk  ventured 
to  propose  that  the  troops  should  wait 
for  confirmation  of  the  rumor.  Paul 
unwillingly  consented,  and  presently 
came  news  that  the  whole  story  of  re- 
volt was  &Ise.  The  troops  were  coun- 
termanded ;  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day the  guests  at  the  Swedish  embassy 
did  not  dine  without  their  host.  The 
treaty,  completed  and  signed,  a  singular 
diplomatic  curiosity,  was  brought  away 
by  Stedingk,  and  preserved,  a  legacy  to 
his  family. 

Another  interesting  document  found 
among  the  Stedingk  papers,  was  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Napoleon's  winning  the 
partisanship  of  this  unhappy  Paul.  Ks 
fantastic  imagination  was  completely 
won  away  from  Gk^at  Britain  by  the 
First  consul  gravely  proposing  a  Russian 
and  French  conquest  of  India.  A  plan 
for  the  expedition  was  written  out,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Paul  had  abso- 
lutely ordered  troops  for  the  service. 
Ascneme  so  wild  and  senseless  might 
well  shake  the  confidence  of  all  about 
the  emperor's  person,  and  already,  in- 
deed, after  a  long  series  of  foUy  and 
tyranny  ocynbined,  his  deposition  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  state  necessity. 
Wa  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
goffered  himself  to  join  the  oonapunoy, 
persuading  himself  of  patriotism,  and 
historians  release  him  from  the  charge 
of  parricide.    Stedingk  had  i<»g  been 
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regarded  by  the  imperial  family  in  the 
li^t  rather  of  an  old  family  friend  than 
a  foreign  ambassador ;  and  aooordingly, 
on  the  morning  after  the  mnrder  of 
Panl,  we  find  his  sucoessor  hastening  to 
the  Swedish  embassy,  throwing  himself 
upon  Stedingk's  neok,  and  sobbing  alond 
— ^^  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  man- 
kind T'  ''Yon  mnst  be,  indeed!"  was 
tl'ie  answer  of  the  honest  old  soldier. 

''  The  Emperor  Panl,"  says  Monsieur 
Thiers,  ''  an  intellectual  and  not  a  bad 
man,  was,  howeyer,  extreme  in  all  his 
feelings,  and  like  all  such  men,  was  ca^ 
pable  of  good  and  bad  deeds,  according 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If  such 
a  temper  is  unhappy  in  private  life, 
what  must  it  be  among  princes,  and 
especially  among  those  whose  power  is 
absolute.  In  these  cases  it  results,  at 
length,  in  insanity,  often  of  a  bloody  dye. 
Everybody  in  St.  Petersburg  be^psm  to 
tremble.  The  emperor^s  greatest  favor- 
ites of  to-day  thought  of  Siberia  and 
exile  to-morrow." 

Sympathetic  and  chivalrous,  Paul  felt 
a  lively  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  cherished  hatred 
against  its  abettors.  Catherine  endea- 
vored to  rouse  Europe  against  France, 
but  never  equipped  a  Russian  soldier  in 
the  quarrel.  Paul  sent  Suwarrow  and 
a  hundred  thousand  men  into  Italy.  He 
forbade  every  import  into  France; 
books,  fashions,  dresses,  aUke,  and  Bus- 
sian  nobles  thought  it  an  excess  of  anti- 
revolutionary  zeal.  The  wind  changed, 
and  the  weathercock  turned.  Portraits 
of  the  republican  Bonaparte  covered  the 
imperial  walla:  his  health  was  the  pub- 
lic toast,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Great  Britain.  This  time  the  Bussian 
noblee  were  enrased.  The  loss  of 
fashions,  gloves,  and  the  perfections  of 
civilization,  tiiey  had  borne  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  how  should  they  turn  their 
hemp  and  tallow  into  money  if  at  war 
with  England?  Domestic  cruelties  fol- 
lowed— a  crowd  of  unfortunates  were 
hurried  to  Siberia,  and  Paul,  topohed 
with  their  lamentations,  called  them 
back,  but  forgot  to  restore  their  confis- 
cated homes.  Worse  lamentations  filled 
the  ears  of  the  emperor,  and  in  a  rage  he 
sent  them  back  again  to  Siberia.    No 


man's  life  was  safe.  Miniatera,  the  em- 
press, the  imperial  children  were  threat- 
ened alike.  Four  empresses,  since  the 
great  Peter,  he  remembered,  had  taken 
their  husband^s  crowns,  and  poor  Paul, 
Ibrti^ing  himself  with  salique  decrees, 
still  locked  his  wife's  door  at  night. 
His  palace  was  a  citadel,  and  his  haugh- 
tiness, of  which  Stedingk  witnessed  a 
onrious  instance,  overstepped  all  bounds. 

The  emperor  was  seen  one  day  to 
whisper  mysteriously  to  his  grand  cham- 
berkin,  M.  De  Narishkin,  who  was  so 
well  known  to  stand  ill  in  the  imperial 
graces,  that  the  drcumstance  created  no 
little  surprise,  and  no  little  curiosity. 
The  diplomatic  corps  stood  on  tiptoe, 
until  M.  de  Narishkin  put  them  at  ease. 
'^  He  told  me  I  was  durack"  (fool),  said 
he,  "and  not  another  wora  beside." 
Next  day,  the  emperor,  in  conversation 
with  Stedingk,  began  to  abuse  his 
"  durack  "  chamberlain,  and  our  Swede, 
true  to  his  instincts,  gallantly  defended 
an  absent  friend.  TJnluokily,  however, 
he  styled  him  a  "  grand  sdgneur.*'  At 
this  imprudent  word  the  emperor 
changed  countenance,  and  raising  his 
voice,  "Mr.  Ambassador,''  said  he, 
"  know  that  in  Bussia  there  is  no  grand 
seigneur  except  him  to  whom  I  speak, 
and  he  is  only  such  while  I  speak."^ 

The  unhappy  Paul  wa«  to  be  mur- 
dered. Many  a  Bussian  knew  it;  and 
Stedingk,  probably,  did  not  doubt  it.  A 
plot  was  hatched  by  the  governor  of  the 
city.  Count  Pahlen,  who,  with  o<Misum- 
mate  skill,  carried  out  his  purpose  with- 
out delay.  The  young  prince  Alexander 
consented  to  depose  his  father,  but  he 
exacted  from  the  conspirators  the  most 
solemn  oath  to  spare  his  father's  life. 
The  second  chief  of  the  conspii*aoy  was 
the  celebrated  Benningsen,  a  German 
officer,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bussian  army.  Poor  Paul  began  to  read 
his  doom.  "  Were  you  in  St.  Petersburg 
when  my  father  was  assassinated  ?"  said 
he  to  the  chief  of  the  police.  ^^  I  was, 
sire."  "What  were  you  then f'  "A 
subaltern  cavalry  officer,  serving  with 
my  regiment,  your  migesty."  "Very 
well,"  continued  Paul,  eyeing  his  minis- 
ter suspiciously,  "  there  is  a  plan,  to-day, 
to  play  that  tragedy  over  again."  ^'  I 
know  it,  sire:  I  am  in  the  plot." 
"  How  I  you  are  in  the  plot  ?"    "  X  am," 


•  A  limQar  speech  of  PbuI  U  related  in  the  memotra  of  Ooont  Mgar,  ai  haying  been  addreaeed  to  Count 
numouriea.  The  etorj  was  given  eeoond-hand  to  SAgor,  who  had  l<Hig  before  left  Russia,  and  ualess  (as  is 
probable)  Paul  used  such  words  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  Is  most  likely  that  SAgur  mistook  tfit  rreneh 
for  the  Swedish  general.  The  anecdcte  asgiTsn  aboTe,  was  related  by  Stedingk  to  his  family,  and  afipean 
in  the  work  of  Ooimt  ^}6mat|ema. 
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was  tBe  Answer, "  but  only  to  fathom  it — 
to  be  better  able  to  care  for  your  ma- 
jesty.^' Paul  waa  reassured  by  the  calm- 
ncBS  of  the  arch-conspirator,  for  such  he 
was,  the  deepest  of  the  band. 

On  the  28dof  March,  1801,  there  was 
a  dinner  party  at  the  residence  of  this 
chief  of  police.  Pahlen  and  Benningsen 
alone,  of  sixty  guests,  drank  nothing  at  a 
feast  where  conscience  was  to  be  drowned 
in  wine.  Midnight  came,  and  the  con- 
spirators stole  to  the  palace.  Gates  and 
doors  were  unbarred  to  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  Two  faithful  ser- 
Tants  watched  and  defended  their  master's 
bed-room.  One  was  silenced  with  a 
dagger,  but  the  other  sprang  to  give  the 
alarm.  The  emperor,  startled  at  the 
noise,  leaped  out  of  bed.  The  door  to 
the  empress  he  had  himself  barricaded. 
Escape  was  hopeless,  and  he  crouched 
trembling  in  the  folds  of  a  screen. — ^Ben- 
ningsen stumbled  upon  his  hiding-place, 
and  sword  in  hand  presented  the  act  of 
abdication.  *^0n  this  condition,"  says 
he,  "  I  answer  for  your  life." — ^Paul  re- 
ftised,  implored,  struggled;  and  the  lamp 
which  shone  upon  wis  frightful  scene 
was  oYertumed  by  the  half-drunken  con- 
spirators. Benningsen  went  to  the  ante- 
chamber fbr  another,  and  returned  to 
find  the  emperor  yielding  his  last  breath. 
The  scarf  of  an  imperial  guardsman  had 
done  the  work  of  me  bowstring. 

Pahlen  had  remained  without.  He 
went  to  the  prince,  whose  grief,  the  se- 
cret torment  of  his  subsequent  life,  burst 
in  bitter  reproaches.  He  was  oonducted 
to  the  troops.  Shouts  of  proclamation 
rent  the  city, — but  with  the  first  pause 
of  repose,  the  wretched  Alexander 
sobbed,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  neck 
of  Stedingk. 

Here  let  us  panse  with  the  historian 
Thiers,  to  look  at  institutions.  At  ano- 
ther end  of  Europe,  adds  the  philosophi- 
cal narrator  of  this  terrible  event, — ^upon 
a  great  and  ancient  throne,  there  also  sat 
a  mad  prince; — a  king  whose  reason  for 
whole  months  would  be  in  eclipse,— often 
in  moments  critical  for  empire.  Did 
the  thought  of  murder  cross  an  English 
mindf  Yet,  let  it  be  repeated,  men  are 
far  less  to  blame  than  institutions.    If  in 


Bussia,  fifty  years  ago,  an  emperor  must 
be  throttled  to  set  policy  aright,  in  Eng- 
land a  policy  of  peace  could  succeed  a 
policy  of  war  by  the  quiet  going  out  of 
Pitt,  and  the  quiet  coming  in  of  Ad- 
dington. 

*  «        *        *        «        *       « 

*  *       *        «        «       *       * 
Stedingk  was  now  in  his  sixty-second 

year.  A  vigorous  constitution,  and 
cheerful  temper,  gave  Sclat  and  grace  to 
the  experience  of  so  many  yei&rs  passed 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  events 
of  the  age ;  and  his  natural  wisdom  and 
talents  had  richly  profited  by  great  op- 
portunities. Of  all  his  countrymen  at 
this  period  he  was  probably  the  most 
capable  of  conducting  the  war;  bnt 
Gustavus  the  Fourth  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  proper  estimate  of  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Six  years  later,  in  the 
great  campaign  of  1814,  he  was  selected 
by  one  of  the  best  of  modem  captuns 
to  command  the  Swedish  army ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  if 
Bemadotte  had  been  king  in  1808,  and 
Stedingk  his  field  marshal,  Sweden  would 
not  have  been  despoiled  of  its  oldest  and 
most  cherished  province.  Einhind  vas 
oonquei*ed  not  by  Russian  force,  which 
did  not  at  first  exceed  20,000  men,*  nor 
by  Russian  skiU,  for  in  the  field  the 
Swedes  were  victorious ;  but  was  lost 
through  the  unpardonable  mismanage- 
ment and  treachery  of  those  whom  Gus- 
tavus intrusted  with  its  defence. 

In  the  meantime  Stedingk  entered  upon 
his  administrative  duUes  as  one  of  the 
Regents  of  Sweden.  The  king,  who 
chose  to  affect  the  character  of  Charles 
Xn.,  had  gone  to  Aland,  intending  to 
direct  the  operations  of  his  army  in  per- 
son. It  does  not  appear  that  lie  ever 
oonfh>nted  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, remained  passively  in  an  islaad 
fortress,  surrounded  by  troops  and  gun- 
boats, watchful  of  his  personal  safety  and 
fiust  undermining  all  foundations  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  people.  No  king  ever 
hastened  more  blindly  to  his  own  de- 
struction and  the  ruin  of  his  oonntry. 
It  is  qustomary  in  Sweden  to  attribute 
his  misfortunes  to  insanity,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  his  judges  should  be  moderate 


*  I  hftve  httn  told  that  there  was  formerly  current  in  Stockholm  a  itovy  of  a  trick  Baccenfully  plajc<l  by 
the  Ratsiaa  ministry,  by  which  Stedingk  wai  deceived  into  a  belief  that  the  force  lent  against  Finland  yts 
oTerwbelmlng.  The  SnTasion  was  without  annoancement,  although  Stedingk  and  everybody  knew  that  it 
was  to  be  made.  The  troops  on  their  way  to  Finland  marched  past  the  Swedish  Legation,  and  in  ordsr 
to  make  their  nurAbers  formidable  in  8t«dingk*s  dispatches,  each  regiment  baring  once  passed,  i^" 
detoor,  altered  some  trifling  part  of  their  equipment,  and  marched  a  second  time  under  his  windows.  What- 
erer  be  the  truth  of  the  story,  I  have  not  found  In  Btedlngk*s  dispatches  that  the  ruM  was  suctessfW,  or 
that  at  any  time  the  force  appeared  to  him  so  large  as  to  give  him  anxiety  for  the  result.  On  die  I4w 
Vebniary,  180S,  be  wrote  the  Commanding  General  In  Finland  that  the  invading  army  would  not  amMfttte 
20,d00  men.    On  the  30tU  they  crossed  the  frontier,  and  Stedingk  immediately  demanded  Ms  f "^ 
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therefore.  This  insanity,  moreover,  was 
apparent  before  as  well  as  after  the  loss 
of  Finland,  and  the  remedy  was  ss  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  Diet  before  as  after. 
His  dethronement  was  postponed  three 
years  too  long,  and  the  fault  surely  lay 
not  with  the  kins.  When  Stedingk  ar- 
rived in  Stoeknolm,  Sweden  seemed 
tottering  to  destruction.  Surrounded 
with  enemies,  she  made  fiioe  on  every 
Bide,  North,  East,  and  Son  th.---l  7,000 
Bussians  occupied  lower  Finland,  op- 
posed by  an  equal  number  of  Swedes 
and  finns  on  their  own  ground,  and 
anxious  to  defend  the  sacred  cause.  A 
strong  Swedish  reserve  was  at  hand  also 
in  the  islands  of  Aland,  while  the  Rus- 
sians, dispirited  and  without  supplies, 
hesitated  to  advance.  At  this  moment, 
against  all  reason  and  sense,  according 
at  least  to  the  opinion  of  his  aide-de-camp, 
Count  Bi6rnstiema,  the  Swedish  General 
Klingsparre  ordered  a  retreat,  abandon- 
ing half  the  province  to  an  enemy  who 
needed  but  a  single  blow  to  complete  his 
ruin.  The  great  Gibraltar-like  fortresses 
of  Swartholm  and  Sweaborg  were  sur- 
rendered by  their  commanders;  the  first, 
in  overt  treason,  and  the  latter  veiled  for 
appearances,  but  unquestionably  in  real 
treachery.  These  are  sore  points  in 
Swedish  history.* 

It  was  at  this  hopeless  period  that 
Stedingk  entered,  in  gome  degree,  upon 
the  scene  of  action.  He  was  summoned 
by  the  king,  not  to  command  the  army 
unfortunately,  which  was  still  left  with 
Klingsparre,  but  to  give  his  counsels  and 
experience  at  the  royal  headquarters. 
The  obstinacy  and  infirmities  of  Gasta- 
vus,  however,  increased  day  by  day. 
He  had  the  unparalleled  folly  to  reject 
an  offer  of  11,000  English  troops,  because 
their  English  general  did  not  suit  his 
fancies.  With  more  than  100,000  men 
under  anns,  he  managed  never  to  have 
10,000  together.  They  were  continually 
cxliansted  in  forced  marches  across  the 
length  and  breath  of  the  kingdom,  from 
Norway  to  Russia,  and  again  from  Rus- 
sia to  the  strait  of  Elsinore.  All  system 
was  set  at  naught.  English  subsidies 
and  Swedish  supplies,  lavishly  afforded 
by  his  allies  and  by  his  patient  people, 
were  squandered  senselessly  and  ungrate- 
fully ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  we  read 
that  he  absolutely  sold  ammunition  and 
stores  to  the  Russian  quarter- 
masters. 


Stedingk  often  hazarded  remonstrance. 
His  counsels  were  given  with  the  frank- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  his  oharaoter, 
but  always  fruitlessly.  The  king  an- 
swered hotly  that  he  made  his  own 
decisions — ^nothing  ehonld  change  them, 
and  that  never  in  this  world  would  he  be 
at  peace  with  that  ^*  Anti-Christ  Bona- 
parte."—'' Then,''  said  Stedingk,  k>siDg 
all  patience,  ^^  if  it  mnst  be  war,  learn  at 
least  how  to  make  war."  The  rebuke 
was  not  fbrgotten. 

In  the  meantime  the  patience  of  the 
country  was  exhausted.  Among  respon- 
sible men  there  was  but  one  opinion  in 
all  Sweden ;  that  nothing  was  left  but  ta 
\depose  and  banish  the  king.  A  plot 
ripened  fast,  and  its  chiefs  are  held  up  to 
history  as  the  liberators  of  their  country. 
'^  Sire,"  said  Baron  Adleroreutz,  entering 
the  royal  apartment  at  the  head  of  the 
resolute  band,  *Mn  the  name  of  tha 
nation  I  demand  your  sword."  Gnsta* 
vus  drew  it  undaunted,  and  would  hav<a 
struck  down  the  audacious  speaker.  Ser- 
vants and  guard  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
king,  who  struggled  and  fought  like  a 
madman ;  but  overpowered,  at  last,  he 
was  borne  away  a  prisoner,  foaming  with 
rage,  to  the  eastle  of  Gripsholm.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The  people  of 
Stockholm  heard  the  news  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  snd  in  the  evening  thronged 
to  the  theatres  as  if  the  day  had  been  the 
feast  day  of  the  nation.  In  Dalecarlia, 
where  the  first  Yasa  declaimed  againaC 
tyranny,  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  for  hk 
decendant  rose  to  the  surface ;  but  rea- 
son and  right  were  soon  manifest  to  the 
noble  Dalesmen,  and  the  revolntioik 
was  unanimous.  The  conspirators  hae- 
tened  to  the  uncle  of  Gustavus,  the 
prudent  and  skilfhl  Regent  who  had 
governed  Sweden  during  the  late  mino- 
rity. He  was  made  protector,  and  finally 
elected  by  the  Diet  King  Charles  XIII. 
Stedingk  was  loyal  as  a  Dalecarlian.  He 
had  heard  early  rumors  of  the  revolt, 
and  hastened  to  put  Gustavus  on  hia 
guard.  ^^  Traitor,"  cried  the  unhappy 
king,  drawing  his  sword  upon  his  faith- 
ful white-haired  old  servant,  and  threat- 
ening to  plunge  it  in  his  breast. — 
"Traitor  I" 

Stedingk  often  related  to  his  family 
circle  the  effect  of  this  ungrateful  word. 
"Should  I,"  aaid  he,  "like  the  Stnre  of 
old,  pierced  bv  the  sword  of  Erioi — 
should  I  have  drawn  it  from  my  breast, 


*  Two  yean  afterwards,  Stedingk  wrote  home  from  St.  Peteriborg  that  the  oommandant  of  Sweaborg  vat 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  a  pension  of  4,600  Hamburg  doUare ;  and  that  Swastboln  had  been  loM  to 
the  enemy  oTon  before  thvy  oroued  the  frontier 
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kiflBed  it  reverently,  and  replaced  it  in 
tlie  hands  of  my  graoioDS  sovereign  9  No, 
I  could  be  no  such  daatard."  His  band 
indignantly  sought  the  hilt  of  his  own 
weapon,  and  the  movement  snffioed  to 
buny  that  of  the  king  back  to  its 
04»bbard. 

Gnstavns  and  his  innpoent  son  were 
banished  by  acclamation.  The  son,  a 
child  of  eleven  years,  was  innocent,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  crown  of  Sweden  has  ever 
been  elective;  and  the  house  of  Gnstavns, 
a  distant  branoli  of  the  lineal  Yasas,  had 
itself  been  elected  within  fifty  years,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  race  with  better 
Wnded  claims  to  legitimacy.  Stedingk, 
aud  all  others  whose  instincts  might  have 
along  to  the  suooessaon,  believed  that 
they  saw  in  the  boy  early  traces  of  his 
iMKher^s  infirmities,  and  shaddered  at  the 
fvospect.  Results  have  abundantly 
proved  the  wisdom  of  a  total  revolution. 
The  Diet  pronounced  it  unanimously,  and, 
toting  to  the  exiles  a  senerous  annuity 
tt26,000),  dismissed  them  across  the 
£altic.  Gustavus  contemptuously  de- 
alined  the  pension,  and  died  in  1837  a 
yioud  exile, — ^poor  and  lonely  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  His  son,  an 
Austrian  soldier,  is  the  present  prince  of 
Yasa. 

Charles  XHL,  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
was  elected  to  the  crown  of  his  unfor- 
tunate nephew  in  1809,  when  the  present 
complicated  and  laborious  Constitution 
QMne  into  existence.  The  new  king  had 
passed  a  long  life  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  brother^s  and  nephew's  errors 
%nd  misfortunes.  He  was  now  sixty-one 
years  of  age.  His  countrymen  have 
tbongbt  him  a  weak  prince, — distin- 
golshed,  however,  for  prudent  and 
qantious  policy.  As  Regent  he  had  been 
the  first  to  recognize  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  the  kings  of  £urope  called  him 
Jacobi  n .  He  has  been  recklessly  accused 
of  connivance  in  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, Gustavus  in.,  and  in  the  deposition 
of  his  nephew,  t]ie  late  king;  but  neither 
of  these  charges,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sus- 
tained, and  in  royal  misfortunes  there  is 
usually  a  speculative  mystery  which 
spares  no  convenient  survivor.  He  had 
Hved  for  several  years  in  retirement  at 
his  country  palace  of  Rosersberg,  entirely 
disapproving  the  policy  of  his  nephew ; 
and  his  first  measures  on  coming  to  the 
head  of  aflOEiirs,  were  to  hasten  peace  with 
Europe.  To  this  end,  Stedingk,  respected 
and  beloved  by  four  successive  sovereigns, 
Boder  whose  reign  his  nuuihood  passed, 
was  immediately  requested  to  accept  the 


direction  of  foreign  affiiirs.  It  was  de- 
clined. Our  hero  found  it  repugnant  to 
his  loyalty  to  risk  even  the  suspicion  of 
sharing  a  revolution  which,  however 
necessary  he  may  have  judged  it,  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  his  heart. 
Much  urged  at  length  to  return  to  service, 
and  seeing  its  necessity,  he  undertook  to 
make  peace  with  Rusda,  whose  armies 
were  marching,  with  the  consent  of 
Napoleon,  to  make  the  oonqnesc  of 
Sweden.  It  was  the  saddest  task  of 
Stedingk's  life.  Finland,  lost  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  could  not  be  reconquered 
by  diplomacy.  Peace,  however,  was  the 
extreme  need  of  his  country ;  no  one, 
probably,  could  patch  up  a  better  one 
than  Stedingk,  and  hoping  only  to  save 
the  idands  of  Aland,  he  set  out  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  meet  a  Russian  negotiator 
at  Frederickshamn.  Bent  upon  the  single 
object  of  recovering  the  islands,  he  had 
demanded  and  obtained  the  promise  of 
king,  cabinet,  and  the  Diet  itself,  that 
they  should  never  be  yielded.  Foreign 
influence,  however,  stood  uppermost  at 
home;  and  Aland,  whose  Russian  guns 
to-day  almost  echo  along  the  Swedish 
fiords,  was  bitterly  signed  away  with 
that  precious  and  long  happy  Finland 
where,  eight  hundred  years  before,  the 
Swedish  priests  taught  Christianity  to 
pagans.  There  was  no  choice  for 
Sweden  but  this  dear-bought  peace  of 
1809.  Its  consequences,  luckily,  were 
peace  also  with  DenmarK,  and  at  leugth 
with  Napoleon,  who,  in  return  for  entire 
acquiescence  in  his  ^^  continental  system,'^ 
gave  back  Pomerania  and  Rugen. 
Stedingk  returned  to  the  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  flrom  which  he  had  been 
absent  a  little  more  than  a  twelve-month, 
and  was  received  by  the  emperor  with 
all  the  distinction  and  affection  of  past 
years.  Decorations,  dignities,  rewards 
of  every  description,  comforted  his  in- 
creasing age.  His  own  king  promoted 
him  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  nobility.  He 
became  ^^  Count  von  Stedingk,"  as  well 
as  ^*  His  Excellency  a  Seigneur  of  the 
Kingdom;''  and  covered  with  Grand 
Crosses  of  Northern  Europe,  he  was 
presently  also  named  field-marshal  of 
the  Swedish  army.  From  his  letters  at 
this  period  may  be  selected  the  following 
extracts,  rendered  especially  interesting 
by  subsequent  events. 

BL  Patenburg,  9tti  f^broMT,  1810. 

*^The  peace  which  your  mijesty  has 
made  witn  France  created  much  sensa- 
tion here.     The  emperor  remarked  to 
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the  French  ambassador  that  Napoleon 
had  granted  us  good  terms:  and  the 
reply,  I  understand,  was  that  Sweden 
was  rather  far  from  France.  Oonnt 
Romanzoff  has  congratulated  me,  and 
insists  that  it  is  all  a  consequence  of  the 
peaoe  of  Frederickshamn ;  and  assumes 
it,  therefore,  to  be  in  part  his  own  cre- 
ditable handiwork.  I  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  we  can  long  exist  a  neighbor 
of  this  colossQs,  unless  either  his  strength 
be  diminished  or  ours  increased.  Norway 
would  be  a  great  prize  for  us,  and  with- 
out it  we  shall  be  lost  before  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Russians  will  never  rest 
until  they  reach  the  Oerman  Ocean: 
but  if  Napoleon  lives,  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  do,  there  will  probably  turn 
up  some  mbcount  in  the  Russian  calcu- 
lations.'* 

Janoary  17th,  1610. 

^^The  great  news  of  the  intended 
marriage  of  Napoleon  arrived  here  on 
Thursday.  The  French  ambassador, 
Oaulaincourt,  is  much  cast  down  about 
it ;  having  had  it  greatly  at  heart  that 
his  sovereign  should  choose  a  Russian 
princess  (the  Grand  Duchess  Anne).  It 
would  have  been  a  great  windfall  for  him; 
whereas  the  present  marriage  will  in- 
crease neither  his  credit  nor  his  influence. 
The  Rasslans  are  no  less  stupefied  by  it. 
Their  vanity  looked  complacently  upon 
the  prospect  of  a  Russian  princess  on 
the  tiirone  of  France,  and  they  believed 
it  certain.  When  I  say  the  Russians,  I 
mean  only  the  party  uppermost  in  the 
emperor's  council.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation,  in  fact,  detested  the  idea,  and 
they  say  the  empress-mother  would  not 
tolerate  it ;  but  vanity  and  self-interest 
would  have  carried  the  day  if  the  demand 
had  been  pressed.  The  grand  duchess 
will  have  to  content  herself  now  with 
her  old  lover,  the  Prince  of  Gobnrg ;  who 
was  here  last  winter  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable  to  the  dowager  empress." 

Wedding  gossip  being  always  more  or 
less  attractive,  we  are  the  more  bound 
to  correct  these  predictions.  The  grand 
duchess,  whom  Btedingk  would  have 
given  alternately  to  the  French  emperor 
and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  might,  indeed, 
have  made  her  choice.  According,  at 
least,  to  M.  Thiers,  Napoleon  exerted 
every  means  to  get  a  Russian  bride  both 
at  Erfurt  and  ^erwards:  and  his  de« 
mand  of  the  Austrian  archduchess  was 
but  an  angry  and  sudden  pique.  The 
Russian  emperor  promised  his  sister,  and 


promised  also  his  mother's  consent,  with 
a  little  delay ;  but  it  is  likely  that  neither 
promise  would  have  beeu  kept.  At  all 
events,  Napoleon  chose  to  think  so.  The 
Prince  of  Coburg  prospered  no  better, 
and  the  beautiful  prize  was  carried  off 
by  the  late  king  of  Holland. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Charles  XIII, 
a  Crown  Prince  was  also  elected  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Charles  Auguste  of 
Augustenburg.  The  sudden  death  of  this 
beloved  and  promising  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  the  murder  of  Coant  Ferseu 
by  the  people  of  Stockholm  on  suspicion 
of  his  having  poisoned  the  prince,  are 
events  which,  as  affecting  the  memoirs 
of  Stedingk,  we  have  ahready  noted 
soffidently. 

A  grand  event  in  modem  Swedish 
history,  the  election  of  Bernadotte,  is 
next  in  the  order  of  our  narrative;  and 
although  Stedingk  was  quietly  in  St. 
Petersburg,  looking  on  at  a  distance,  and 
at  first  not  a  partisan  of  the  French 
marshal,  whose  election  took  him,  like 
many  others,  by  surprise,  there  had  been 
no  circumstance  yet  in  his  career  which 
so  immediately  affected  his  interests,  and 
which  so  signally  led  on  to  the  highest 
destinies  of  his  life. 

The  following  is  from  his  letter  con- 
gratulating the  king : — 

«*  Bt  Peteraborg,  Aogost  9S,  1810. 
"  Sna, — The  two  couriers  arriving 
successively  on  the  15th  and  the  22d 
instant,  have  brought  mo  news  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  character.  The  first 
taught  me^  think  that  your  majesty's 
wishes  and  those  of  the  nation  were 
united  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Augus- 
tenburg [brother  of  the  late  Crown 
Prince],  and  now  I  am  informed  by  his 
Excellency  Baron  EngestrOm  that  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  has  been  elected 
unanimously.  Not  being  advised  of 
what  can  have  occasioned  a  change  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  I  confine  myself 
to-day  to  the  earnest  hopes  that  it  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  to 
your  mijesty's  satisfaction.  These  things 
occupy  my  heart  most  in  this  world. 

'^  The  sensation  produced  here  by  this 
great  event  surpasses  all  idea.  Ministry, 
grandees,  the  whole  people,  look  upon  it 
as  crowning  the  misfoi'tunes  which 
threaten  the  country*  Everybody  be- 
lieves the  moment  at  hand  when  fVench 
influence  will  compel  Russia  to  abandon 
every  usurpation  of  the  last  century. 
*  *  *       It  is  quite  cer- 

tain, I  think,  that  Russia  as  well  as  De»> 
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mark,  is  in  despair  at  the  choice ;  a  good 
omeD,  it  seems  to  me,  for  Sweden." 

The  Russian  anxiety  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  have  lasted  long.  Two 
months  later,  Stedingk  wrote,  that, 
^^  Prince  Konrakin,  just  returned  from 
his  mission  to  Paris,  brings  news  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  emperor,  who  is  quite 
reassured  of  the  friendship  of  Napoleon; 
and,  in  fact,  the  terror  at  first  excited 
by  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Goryo  is  entirely  dissipated/^  The  idea 
had  been  almost  universal  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Bernadotte  was  a  consequence  of 
Napoleon^s  direct  influence;  a  singular 
error,  in  fact,  although  a  general  belief 
of  its  being  the  wish  of  the  French  em- 
peror operated  conclusively  in  the  result, 
i^apoloon  was  indifferent,  or  at  least  in- 
active. The  Swedish  king  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Paris  to  find  oat  the  em- 
peror ^s  wishes,  and  the  reply  was  he  had 
none.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  said, 
at  St.  Helena,  that  the  true  Swedish 
king,  for  his  policy  and  for  French  in- 
terests, would  have  been  the  King  of 
Denmark  [an  early  candidate],  *^  because 
I  should  then  have  governed  Sweden 
simply  thi-ough  my  contact  with  Danish 
provinces.  *  ♦  »  Berna- 
dotte came  to  me  for  my  consent,  affect- 
ing great  dependence  upon  my  pleasure. 
I  told  him  he  had  better  profit  by  Uie 
good  wishes  of  those  who  proposed  him ; 
that  I  desired  to  go  for  nothing  in  the 
election,  but  that  he  had  my  consent  and 
my  wishes." 

^  The  first  person  to  conceive  the  pro- 
ject of  elevating  Bernadotte  to  the 
tiirone  of  Sweden,  was  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  by  name  Baron  Oarl 
Otto  MOrner.  This  gentleman,  who  is 
still  living,  published  in  1829  a  memoir, 
of  which  I  have  tlie  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  ;*  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
aketch  of  the  accession  of  the  new  dy- 
nasty  may  be  drawn  with  profit  from 
the  narrative  of  its  projector.     . 

In  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign,  the 
party  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Augnsten- 
bui'g,  comprising  most  of  those  who  had 
deposed  Gustavus,  was  at  first  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant.  It  was  natural  to 
look  to  a  worthy  brother  of  the  late 
popular  prince,  whose  many  virtues  had 
won  their  way  into  the  people^s  hearts, 
and  whose  family  were  endeared  tiiere- 
fore  to  Sweden.  The  king,  easily  per- 
suaded of  this,  sent  off  an  express  to 


Paris  with  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  asking 
his  opinion.  The  courier  left  Stock- 
holm on  the  6th  of  June,  accompanied 
by  young  MOnier,  travelling  on  furlough, 
bat  at  the  same  time  charged  to  take  care 
of  the  eourier^s  dispatches  in  case  of 
acddent.  The  miikl  of  the  young  travel- 
ler was  filled  with  secret  speculations, 
and  strayed  boldly  into  the  idea  that 
Sweden  needed  a  prince  possessed  of 
something  more  than  the  accident  of 
royal  blood.  Brooding  on  the  great 
thought,  he  became  satisfied  that  a  party 
could  easily  grow  up  in  Sweden  in  favor 
of  some  tried  French  soldier.  Berna- 
dotte was  not  at  first  in  his  mind  ex- 
clusively. His  imagination  dwelt  as 
much  upon  Macdonalo,  and  others ;  and 
the  Prince  Eugene,  whose  daughter  has 
since  brought  to  the  Swedish  throne  the 
rich  inheritance  of  her  father^s  and 
grandmother^s  virtues,  is  eoually  named 
in  the  memoir  as  among  the  worthiest 
in  his  fkncy. 

MOrner's  travelling  companion,  bear- 
ing the  secret  dispatch  of  the  king,  was 
a  fellow-soldier  in  the  Swedish  service, 
Oolonel  Ankarsvard.  Their  conversa- 
tion during  a  long  journey  naturally 
turned  often  upon  the  grand  topic  of 
their  country,  the  royal  election;  and 
by  the  time  they  arrived  in  Paris,  MOr- 
ner  seems  to  have  determined  to  enter 
actively  upon  a  project  which  had  en- 
grossed his  thougnts  thus  far  in  perfect 
aeoresy.  He  bed  an  old  and  much  re- 
spected friend  in  Paris,  an  aide-de-camp, 
and  confidential  secretary  to  Napoleon, 
a  Colonel  Lapie,  whom  he  resolved  to 
make  his  first  confidant.  He  found  Lapie 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  discover  which  of  the 
great  Frenchmen  then  in  Paris  his  old 
friend  might  think  most  capable  of  a 
sceptre.  All  this  sounds  much  like  the 
vagary  of  a  boy,  and  so  indeed  it  was ; 
but  it  was  a  vagary  nevertheless  which 
resulted  in  the  destiny  of  the  Swedish 
crown,  and  it  is  a  vagary,  therefore, 
worthy  of  record.  Morner  was  the  son 
of  an  influential  Swede,  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Upsala.  The  youth, 
moreover,  was  a  member,  by  inherit- 
ance, of  the  legislature  of  his  country. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  his 
sudden  arrival  in  Paris,  bearing  secret 
dispatches,  may  have  impressed  Lapie 
with  more  respect  for  the  subject  pro< 
posed  to  his  attention  than  probably 
would  otlierwise  have  been  the  case. 


*  It  li  •niltled  Kort  beiHttelse  om  anpran(«t  tfll  thronfSlJare-TBtet  1 6reteo,  Ar  1310 ;  opntt  af  OM  Otto 
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M6rner  began  the  conversation  with 
a  sketch  of  the  preoarions  state  of  affaire 
at  home,  and  presently  astonished  his 
hearer  with  an  abrupt  annonncement 
that  Sweden  was  in  need  of  the  best 
man  in  France  for  king ;  who  should  it 
be?  Bernadotte,  Maodonald,  Beanhar- 
nais ;  Lapie  mnst  say  who  is  most  wor- 
thy. The  Frenchman  mnsed  for  a  little 
while.  He  wonld  not  too  hastily  com- 
mit an  opinion,  which  might  one  day 
pass  for  a  crime.  He  had  gone  nnharraed 
through  the  reyolntion,  and  he  now 
prudently  invited  his  friend  to  come 
next  morning  to  breakfast.  After  a 
night^s  reflection,  and  with  the  secret 
conviction  that  his  imperial  master 
looked  to  undermine  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia, bis  mind  came  to  rest,  and  he  pro- 
nounced unequivocally  for  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo.  A  long  conversation  en- 
sued, and  the  friends  separated,  mutually 
Sledged  to  work  discreetly  and  secretly ; 
[6mer  to  seek  new  sympathisers  in  his 
dreaih,  and  Lapie,  as  Mdrner  hoped, 
probably  to  tell  Uie  story  to  the  emperor. 
The  young  Swede  next  visited  his 
consul,  Mr.  Signeul,  to  whom  he  also 
committed  his  secret ;  and  who,  after  a 
day's  reflection,  joined  heart  and  hand 
in  the  enterprise.  Signeul  had  long  pre- 
sided over  the  Swedish  consulate  in 
Paris,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
state  aflQsiirs  affecting  the  external  rela- 
tions of  his  country.  His  adoption  of 
the  project  was  a  grand  step  in  its  suc- 
cess; and  it  was  owing  to  his  manage- 
ment thatM6mer,  three  days  afterwards 
(on  the  25th  of  June,  1810),  obtained  a 
secret  interview  with  the  great  roan 
whose  royal  destiny  he  had  thus  rough- 
hewn.  In  the  words  of  Mdrner,  the 
prince  "  manifested  much  indifference, 
suspectiDg  the  whole  to  be  a  snare. 
Napoleon,  he  knew,  was  privately  not 
his  friend,  and  while  certainly  flat- 
tered by  a  proposal  which  might  lead  to 
A  crown,  he  prudently  affected  great  in- 
difference. Indeed,  had  I  not  been  some- 
what prepared,"  continues  Mdrner,  *^  for 
such  a  reception,  I  should  have  been 
penuaded  that  the  prince  had  no  ambi- 
tion for  a  throne ;  but  when,  at  length, 
after  fhrther  conversation,  he  professed 


a  readhiess  to  change  his  religion,  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  I  had  no  longer  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  through  this  appearance 
of  indifference." 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  this  inte- 
resting interview.  General  Fabien  Wrede, 
Swedish  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
was  in  private  audience  with  NapoleoTi, 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  some  conclu- 
rive  answer  to  the  royal  letter  proposing 
the  Swedish  dynasty  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  then  arbiter  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  question  if  Napoleon^s  indifference 
was  more  real  than  Bernadotte^s.*  Swe- 
den was  more  remote  from  France  than 
now,  and  the  part  she  should  adopt  in  a 
war  with  Russia  was  possibly  less  im- 
portant in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  I.  than 
of  Napoleon  III.  General  Wrede,  ac- 
cording to  Mdrner,  obtained  from  the 
emperor  nothing  beyond  an  assurance 
that  the  Swedish  election  should  be 
''  free;"  that  he,  the  emperor,  would 
meddle  with  nothing  affecting  it. 

This  reply,  corresponding  perfectly 
with  Napoleon's  declaration  at  St.  Helena 
already  quoted,  was  immediatelv  disco- 
vered, and  communicated  by  Lapie  to 
Mdrner.  The  young  intriguer  then  fell 
encouraged  to  confide  his  secret  to  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  whom  he*  had 
known  at  home.  It  was  a  bold  measure, 
but  boldness  only  could  achieve  his  end. 
There  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
mysteiT  on  the  countenance  of  Mdrner, 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador. He  must  have  had  the  air  of 
being  in  some  youthful  scrape.  *^  How 
now,  Mdrner,  have  you  a  duel  on  your 
hands  ?"  "  No  General, "  was  the  answer, 
^^  I  have  something  rather  more  import- 
ant ;"  and  having  obtained  a  promise  of 
seoresy,  he  disclosed  frankly  all  he  had 
planned,  and  all  he  liad  thus  far  effected. 
"I  have,  to-day,"  he  added,  "spoken 
with  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  I 
have  his  reply,  that  with  the  permission 
of  the  emperor,  he  is  ready,  if  elected, 
to  become  Lutheran  and  Grown  Prince 
of  Sweden." 

It  is  extraordinary  how,  immediately 
the  project  of  this  inexperienoed,  and  as 
it  were,  obscure  young  soldier,  carried  its 
way  with  every  Swede  to  whom  it  was 


*  Mr.  Alison,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  hare  had  no  knoiKedg«  of  Baron  BIdrner,  considers  the  indUTerenee 
professed  by  Napoleon  to  have  been  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  secretly  sent  an  agent  to  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  **  securing  the  election  of  his  general  to  the  throne  of  a  monarohy  bordering  upon  Russia,  without  openly 
committing  himself  in  his  cause.  The  extreme  anxiety,"  continues  the  Scotch  historian,  "  which  Napoleon 
erlnced  for  some  time  sifterward  to  convloce  tlie  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  taken  no  concern  1m 
the  election  of  Bernadotte,  renders  it  the  more  probable  that  he  was  In  reality  at  the  bottom  of  the  transao- 
Himy—AlUon^t  HUiory,  chapter  Izr. 

It  ta  certain,  as  we  shall  prcscnly  see,  that  an  agent  from  France  did  conduce  much  to  the  eTent,  and  it 
appeam  certain  that  this  ngent  d!il  proffss  to  be  employed  by  Napoleon;  who,  howerer,  disarowed  htm,  and 
vhoM  whole  conduct  in  the  aiattcr  frnm  the  first  appeaft  to  hare  been  incoastotent. 
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confided.  It  waa  like  some  new  lights 
which  a  necromancer  might  have  com- 
pounded for  suddenly  illuminating  the 
minds  of  a  nation  at  fault.  The  Swedish 
ambassador  pledged  himself  at  once,  and 
unconditionally;  he  would  labor,  he  said, 
to  tlie  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  in  the 
election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Gorro. 

In  the  meantime  the  future  Grown« 
Prince  and  king  repaired  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  consult  the  emperor,  to  obtain  his 
opinion,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  should 
be  the  nrst  to  disdose  to  him  the  idea. 
MOrner  saw  the  prince  for  the  second 
time,  immediately  afcer  his  return  from 
this  audience,  and  was  assured  that  the 
emperor  had  not  only  made  no  objection, 
but  while  he  seemed  determined  not  to 
influence  the  election,  promised  to  op- 
pose no  obstacle  to  its  results,  as  planned 
by  Mdmer. 

The  ambassador,  after  communicating 
the  secret  to  the  Due  de  Gadore,  and 
through  him  to  SaTary,  prepared  a  dis- 
patch relating  the  circumstances,  as  in 
duty  bound  to  his  own  government.  This 
dispatch,  it  was  agreed,  should  bo  borne 
by  MOrner,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure had  a  third  interview  with  his  future 
sovereign.  "Say  to  your  king,"  said 
Bernadotte,  into  whose  heart  the  pro- 
spect had  now  worked  its  way,  "that  the 
emperor  makes  not  only  no  objection, 
but  in  case  of  my  election,  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  receive  the  flattering  confi- 
dence of  the  Swedish  people.  Say,  also, 
that  I  will  accept  it  with  its  oonstitntional 
conditions,  and  change  my  religion." 

"  I  quitted  Paria,"  Morner  ^terwards 
wrote,  "in  very  agitated  spirits.  The 
difficulties  of  my  plan  seemed  to  increase 
in  imagination,  but  I  soon  forgot  such 
gloomy  fears  as  I  reflected  that  the  cause 
was  one  through  which  Sweden  should 
have  the  best  of  kings.  If  it  fail,  I 
thought,  posterity  will  lament  the  doom 
which  must  close  my  days — ^a  fate  which 
seemed  in  my  heart  the  sweetist  of  all, — 
death  for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland." 

Thus  far  everything  had  prospered. 
It  seems  probable  that  all  hitherto  in  the 
secret,  suspected  MOrner  to  have  more 
or  less  of  authority  from  home,  for  what 
he  agitated ;  and  the  impulse  of  all  was 
at  least  compliance.  Morner  alone  knew 
the  audacity  of  his  proceeding.  He  alone 
knew  that  his  life  hung  upon  the  stake ; 
and  it  was  with  no  common  courier^s 
sensations  that  he  entered  Stockholm, 
and  bore  his  dispatches  to  tlie  office  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  received  in  the 
private  bureau  of  the  minister,  Baron 


Engestrdm,  who,  as  he  read,  changed 
color,  and  at  intervals  glanced  angrily  at 
the  bearer.  "  Who  bade  you,  sir,  mingla 
yourself  in  these  matters?  How  have 
you  dared,  sir,  to  do  this?" 

Before  Ifdrner  oould  speak,  two  others 
of  the  State  Council  entered  the  room, 
and  were  informed  of  what  was  passing. 
They  questioned  the  youth  closely,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  went  further,  it  would 
cost  him  his  head ; — thus  far,  they  said, 
the  matter  might  be  harmlese^  because 
the  king  had  already  chosen  bis  succes- 
sor. MOrner  answered,  that  come  what 
might,  he  feared  nothing;  "  other  heads," 
he  said,  "  will  pay,  perhaps,  the  oost  of 
mine."  Undismayed  by  frowns  and 
threats,  he  knew  that  no  successor  had 
been  chosen.  His  resolution  was  un- 
shaken. Moreover,  there  had  been  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  one  of  his  questioners, 
Count  von  Essen,  which  hinted  that  he 
at  least  did  not  entirely  resent  what  bad 
passed  in  Paris.  The  other  minist^ers, 
presently,  in  a  milder  tone,  advised 
Mdrner  to  banish  the  thought  of  Bema- 
dotte,  which  they  called  a  giddy  youthful 
dream  (Ungdomsyra),  otherwise  it  woold 
be  necessary  to  order  his  arrest.  Morner 
resolutely  replied,  that  in  that  case  the 
people  would  rescue  him;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  be  intimidated,  the 
ministers  at  length  dismissed  him,  with 
renewed  recommendations  to  get  the 
better  of  a  boyish  delirium. 

Disregarding  all  such  counsel,  Mdrner 
went  diligently  to  work  in  search  of 
partisans.  He  first  appealed  to  the  offi- 
cers of  his  own  regiment.  The  oolonel 
(Lagerbring),  with  whom  be  was  a  favor- 
ite, openly  declared  for  the  French  mar- 
shal. The  lieutenant-colonel  and  several 
junior  officers  immediately,  also,  and 
zeiJously  embraced  the  project.  Leading 
members  of  the  House  of  Peasants  next 
became  his  converts,  all  pledging  them- 
selves to  win  over  their  colleagues  in  the 
Diet.  Several  of  the  House  of  Clergy, 
and  of  the  Burghers,  also  promlesed  their 
their  votes  and  influence.  In  a  word, 
the  indefatigable  Mdrner  created  in  a 
few  davs  a  powerful  faction.  His  friends 
seeing  his  aanger,  for  the  resentment  of 
the  government  oould  not  be  long  with- 
held, earnestiy  advised  him  to  leave  the 
city,  pledging  themselves  to  work  fiuth- 
fully  in  the  cause.  The  old  king  was 
exceedingly  angry.  His  choice  had 
fixed  tipon  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg; 
and  a  French  party  plotting  against  the 
royal  will,  might  well  incur  royal  re- 
venge. 
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Mdrner  retired  to  Upsala^  where  he 
hibored  among  all  classes,  but  where  the 
malice  of  the  government  pnrsned  him. 
The  colonel  of  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  pnt  him  under  arrest,  bat  contented 
himself  with  the  promise  of  the  yonng 
officer  not  to  leave  Upsala.  The  diet 
assembled,  and  MOrner*B  parliamentary 
right  was  withheld.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  of  state  within  the  limits  of  his 
native  town. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolution  in  the  Swe- 
dish mind  worked  apace.  The  king, 
however,  demanded  the  Prince  of  An- 
gnstenbnrg,  and  a  committee  to  which 
the  prop^lal  was  referred  were  almost 
nnanimons  in  adopting  it.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment,  General  Wrede,  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  was  added  to  the 
committee,  and  a  French  emissary  ar- 
rived with  documents  which  gave  color 
to  the  growing  belief,  that  Napoleon 
desired  the  election  of  his  marshal.  A 
portrait  of  the  youthful  son  of  the 
French  candidate  was  also  received  and 
circulated,  and  the  boy-features  of  his 
present  excellent   mi^'esty,  won   their 


way  also  in  the  service  of  his  father.  A 
vigorous  and  stirring  pamphlet,  well- 
written,  by  Morner,  appeared  and  spread 
through  Sweden.  The  army  seemed  to 
fire  with  the  thought  of  Bernadotte. 
The  committee  foltered,  rose,  and  re- 
assembled to  declare  for  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  whom  the  king,  carried 
away  at  last  with  the  flood,  formerly 
begged  his  faithfol  Diet  to  give  him  as 
his  heir. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1810,  and  resulted  unanimously. 
The  House  of  Peasants  were  first  to  give 
in  their  adhesion,  early  in  the  morning. 
Nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  followed  in 
eloquent  succession;  and,  from  Hapa- 
randa  to  the  southernmost  cape  of  Scania, 
the  name  of  Bernadotte  rang  with  accla- 
mation. The  prince  answered  the  sum- 
mons in  person.  The  indefatigable  Mor- 
ner, enriched  with  broad  lands  and  pro- 
motion, became  his  Boyal  Highness's 
a^jutant-in-chief ;  and  Sweden,  happy  in 
an  independent  king,  re-entered  on  her 
sometime  broken  career  of  progress, 
victory,  and  honor. 
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IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  was  introduced  at<  a 
very  early  period  of  man^s  existence. 
Adam  was  directed  to  eat,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  him, 
that  is,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  it 
is  not  said  that  on  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  or  the  cattle  of  the 
field,  he  was  permitted  to  feed.  It 
might  be  that  the  teeth  were  not  yet  pro- 
pared  to  masticate  grosser  food  than 
fruit,  which  requires  only  the  incisors, 
or  front  teeth ;  but  as  soon  as  man  found 
the  use  of  the  eye,  or  canine  teeth,  he 
began  on  solid  food,  which  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  molars,  the  system  of  grind- 
ing took  pkce,  and  meat  was  in  a  state 
fit  for  nutrition.  It  is  not  said  how  soon 
the  eye  teeth  appeared ;  those  of  late 
generations  come  very  early,  particu- 
larly in  this  country ;  it  is  certidn  those 
of  Eve  came  late  in  life.  Alas!  too  late 
for  posterity.  However,  this  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
man  inmiediately  became  carnivorous, 
and  80  remains  to  this  day.     Still  this 


carnivorous  power  was  materially 
checked  in  its  tendencies  by  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  cooking.  As 
yet  restaurants  were  not,  oysters  could 
be  eaten  raw,  as  they  are  now;  but 
science  which  had  not  dawned  could  not 
be  applied  even  to  the  simplest  process 
of  roasting  a  sirloin  or  frying  smelts. 
No  individual  was  able  to  prepare  4-la- 
mode  beef,  or  serve  up  a  goose  stuffed 
with  sage  and  onions.  Oivilization  was 
greatiy  advanced  before  new  appliances 
were  discovered,  before  mock  turtie 
soup  or  mince  pies  could  be  presented. 

The  first  mention  of  meat  as  diet  is 
when  Isaac,  near  his  end,  directs  his  son 
Esau  to  kill  some  venison;  and,  although 
he  was  grossly  deceived,  by  kid  beiug 
substitute  in  its  place,  it  seems  to  have 
strengthened  the  old  patriarch,  simple 
though  the  food  was,  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  currant  Jelly  for  the  ose,  or 
mint  sauce  for  the  other.  The  next 
direct  notice  of  the  use  of  animal  food 
was  immediately  previous  to  the  dopjf" 
ture  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,    JEn- 
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slaved,  as  they  had  long  been,  by  the 
Egyptians,  their  food  was  probably 
light ;  and  as  they  had  reason  to  believe 
the  journey  before  them  would  be  long 
and  painfal,  thoy  wisely  endeavored  to 
obtain  physical  strength  by  a  large  sup- 
ply of  food  more  nourishing  than  that 
on  which  they  had  been  forced  to  live. 
Accordingly  they  supped  on  roast  lamb 
and  spinach.  The  lamb  was  fairly 
roasted  with  fire,  "not  raw  nor  sudden 
at  all  with  water ;"  and  what  is  more, 
one  entire  roast  was  made  of  the  entire 
animal.  This,  it  is  true,  was  an  incipi- 
ent step  in  the  culinary  art,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  our  rules,  deduced, 
as  they  are,  from  a  combination  of  theo- 
retical science  and  practical  experience. 
Of  this  repast,  thus  prepared,  the  Hebrews 
partook  largely,  as  they  were  directed 
to  do,  and  as  they  were  fttrther  required 
^^  to  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the 
morning.''  It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
lay  npon  them  the  first  injunction,  for 
they  were  hungry,  and  had  long  lived 
npon  less  nourishing  diet ;  neither  is  it 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
unwilling  their  task-masters  should  know 
how  well  their  own  private  larder  was 
stored,  nor  the  manner  their  meat  was 
cooked.  That  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  such  delicate  food,  and  in  fact,  little 
used  to  animal  diet,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  when,  some- 
what later,  while  on  their  wearisome 
journey,  they  mnrmured  at  being  obliged 
to  eat  of  one  vegetable  substance  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  they  sighed  over  the 
remembrance  "  of  the  fish,  cucumbers, 
melons,  onions,  leeks,  and  garlic  they 
had  so  freely  eaten  during  3ieir  abode 
in  Egypt."  No  mention  is  here  made 
of  meat.  From  this  time  forward,  flesh 
became  a  standing  dish ;  and  although 
the  Hebrews,  when  settled  in  their  new 
abode,  are  said  in  their  entertainment  of 
strangers  to  have  set  before  them  bread, 
fruit  and  wine,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  first  course  was  of  some  more  solid 
substance.  It  is,  however,  singular  that 
in  the  approaches  made  by  the  Hebrews 
and  nations  immediately  succeeding,  the 
culinary  art,  simple  as  it  was  with  them, 
made  slow  progress,  and  in  some  in- 
stances actually  retrograded.  The  Be- 
douins dried  their  meat  in  the  sun,  and 
the  Croats,  of  more  modem  days,  employ 
a  method  quite  simple,  and  one  that  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
their  habitual  pursuits.  It  is,  that 
when  they  kill  an  animal,  they  out  a 


morsel  of  the  fattest  part,  strew  over  it 
a  little  salt,  place  it  nnder  the  saddle, 
when,  after  a  gallop  of  a  few  honra,  it  is 
brought  forth  weU  heated  and  tender 
enough  to  be  eaten  without  further  pre- 
paration. We  are  fond  of  recorring  to 
the  past,  and  praising  the  simplicitiy  of 
former  times ;  this  we  often  do  withont 
anffident  reflection.  This  primitive 
mode  of  preparing  meat  is  not  commend- 
able, and  happily  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  march  of  mind,  the  boast  of  onr 
times,  has  led  to  refinement,  and  to  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  an  element,  the 
judioiooa  use  of  which  has  developed 
science  and  enlarged  our  enjoyments. 
We  allude  to  fire. 

The  first  man  was,  as  we  are  told, 
created  in  a  warm  climate;  of  conrse  it 
was  not  likely  he  should  early  learn  the 
use,  or  even  make  the  discovery  of  an 
element  that  his  feelings  told  him  waa 
not  necessary,  although  one  which  civil- 
ized moderns  of  all  climes  cannot  now 
exist  withont.  It  is  not  the  father  of 
cookery,  but  it  may  be  called  its  god- 
father, for  it  certainly  stands  sponsor 
for  the  most  of  the  aliments  that  sustain 
us.  One  thing  leads  to  another:  no 
sooner  was  it  discovered  that  fire  in  al- 
most every  department  of  cookery  was 
necessary,  than  cookery  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment introduced  chemistry, 
and  this  in  turn  led  to  pharmacy.  See, 
then,  what  blessings,  moral  and  physical, 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  world  by 
cookery  as  produced  by  fire,  and  how 
much  onr  happiness  is  promoted  by  the 
union  of  the  two.  It  is  tme,  fire  has 
occasionally  been  grossly  perverted  from 
its  original  beneficent  purpose  by  being 
employed  to  produce  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  unbelievers  of  particular  dog- 
mas ;  bnt  this  is  not  cooking ;  and  cook- 
ing, which  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  cause  of  bringing  fire  into  service, 
is  in  no  way  chargeable  with  the  iU-nse 
of  the  properties  of  its  auxiliary.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  cook,  tiie  che- 
mist, and  the  apothecary,  act  in  nnison 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  eat;  and  the 
number  of  these  is  not  only  quite  lai^ge, 
but  is  constantly  increasing ;  the  cook, 
by  converting  the  elements  into  nntri- 
ment,  the  chemist  by  analyzing  their 
properties,  and  the  apothecary  by  re- 
moving them  when  they  do  harm  to  the 
system. 

Having  in  these  preliminary  remarks 
referred  to  the  early  habit  of  eating,  and 
the  period  when  meat  was  first  brought 
on  table,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the 
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method  practiBecl  in  rendering  this  new 
aixicle  of  food  palatable :  in  other  words, 
give  an  insight  into  the  art  or  science 
(as  it  is  called  by  it8  professors^  of  cook- 
ing. Here  we  are  forced  to  leave  the 
most  early  records,  as  they  are  deficient 
in  details,  and  most  be  content  with 
gleaning  from  profane  history  such  facts 
as  may  shed  light  on  this  interesting  and 
highly  important  topic.  We  have  con- 
suited  Greek  and  Roman  history  Twe  are 
tired  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh),  bat  do 
not  discover,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
aoconnts  sufficiently  minute  for  our  pur- 
pose. The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
these  ancient  people  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  moderns ;  to  be 
sure,  they  made  speeches  almost  as  long 
as  ours,  but  as  they  fought  and  killed 
game  with  bows  and  arrows,  instead  of 
muskets  that  produce  fire,  thev  were 
ignorant  of  the  many  uses  to  which  this 
element  may  be  applied.  The  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  intelligence  has 
brought  us  to  the  knowledge,  that  while 
it  is  a  powerful  instrument  in  taking 
away  life,  it  b  also  a  means  of  sustaining 
it.  Nor  do  we  find  that  these  people, 
enlightened  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
ooold  waltz,  or  dance  the  polka,  both  of 
which  so  much  enliven  the  spirits,  refine 
the  taste,  and^  above  all,  sharpen  the 
appetite.  The  earliest  notice  of  Grecian 
cooking  is  found  in  the  9th  book  of  the 
Iliad.  It  is  known  to  all  scholars  that 
Achilles  and  the  commander-in-chi^  of 
the  army  had  a  bitter  quarrel  about  a 
lady,  called  each  other  hard  names, 
and  separated  deadly  foes.  Achilles  be- 
ing of  a  fiery  temper,  left  the  army, 
which,  in  consequence,  suffered  many 
reverses.  It  being  thought  necessary  to 
success,  that  he  should  resume  his  place 
as  one  of  the  chie&,  three  envoys  were 
dispatched  to  urge  his  return.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  Ulysses,  Ajax, 
and  an  old  man  named  Fheniz,  a  calm 
country  member,  who  was  doubtless 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  standing  be- 
tween the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the 
ardent  temperament  of  Ajaz.  Achilles, 
on  the  lookout,  seeing  them  approach, 
immediately  desired  his  friend,  Patrodus, 
to  fill  the  largest  bowl  with  the  best 
wine,  and  knowing  they  would  be  hun- 
gry, directed  him  to  prepare  refresh- 
ments. 


'Ha  Mid.    Patroeliu o*er the bUsIng Are, 
Heftpt  in  a  braien  tam  three  chines  entire ; 
The  brawn  Ttae  Antomedon  eoetnlne, 
Which  fleeh  of  porket,  ihecp,  and  goat  contalna.'* 


This  of  course  was  a  stew.  After- 
wards,— 

**  Then  when  the  languid  flamei  at  length  rabeld*, 
He  strewB  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  vide ; 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  tms 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  fk-om  lifted  urns.** 

This  was  a  broil.  As  yet  gridirons 
were  not. 

The  party  ate  and  drank  plenteously. 
Hadame  Dacier  and  other  commentators 
are  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
entertainment,  and  remark  with  admira- 
tion on  the  free  and  easy  style  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  Patrodus,  the  friend 
of  the  host,  was  the  chief  cook ;  no  ser- 
vants appeared,  each  guest  helping  him- 
self as  he  liked.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  as 
Achilles  and  Patroclus  both  labored  in 
the  preparation,  it  was  intended  the 
festival  should  be  worthy  of  the  exalted 
personages  who  were  to  partake  of  it ; 
these  were  no  less  than  a  king,  the  son 
of  a  king,  and  three  renowned  Grecian 
generals.  AH  seemed  pleased;  yet  by 
closely  viewing  the  matter,  it  will  m 
seen  that  this  was  only  outward  show, 
for  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  intended. 
If  fieas  were  then  as  nqmeroas  and  as 
nimble  as  those  of  the  present  day,  each 
ambassador  returned  home  with  one  in 
his  ear ;  and  this,  exclusive  of  the  feast, 
was  all  that  was  obtained,  while  Achilles 
resisted  their  entreaties,  and  remained  as 
obstinate  as  ever.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Simply  thus — there  was 
a  defect  in  the  cooking.  Had  they  com- 
menced with  a  potage  d  la  Reine^  or  even 
a  cansommi,  with  a  glass  of  sparkling 
Catawba  immediately  after,  it  would  have 
produced  an  agreeable  feeling;  then 
oouilli  and  turhot,  or  anguille  d  la 
Tartare,  with  a  few  hors-d'auvrea,  and 
a  genial  spirit  would  have  been  created ; 
these,  followed  by  lamb  or  kid  (leaving 
out  the  pork)  as  roti^  it  cannot  be 
doubted  the  party  would  have  risen 
from  table  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being 
accomplished,  and  the  war  more  speediiy 
terminated.  It  is,  however,  untair  to 
condemn  people  for  ignorance;  the 
Qreeks  could  compose  a  poem  which 
is  still  the  admiration  of  the  lettered 
world,  bat  they  had  never  been  taught 
the  art  of  cooking  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples; had  not  discovered  the  new  com- 
binations science  has  developed.  Let 
us  add,  too,  to  their  praise,  that  they 
were  the  original  inventors  of  the  sau- 
ssge.  Their  first  attempt  was  made  by 
mingling  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
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pciA:^  the  fieBh  of  rabbit,  pheasant,  and 
peacock,  which  being  spiced  with  jndg- 
loent,  the  whole  was  made  very  tastefiU, 
and  was  imitated  with  great  suocess  by 
the  moderns  down  to  the  sixth  oentary. 
A  distingnished  Italian  poet  who  floorish- 
ed  aboat  the  same  period,  composed,  in 
honor  of  the  sausage,  a  song  that  enjoyed 
much  reputation  among  all  gourmands. 
It  is  neither  convenient  nor  necessary  to 
continue  the  account  of  Grecian  gastro- 
nomy. It  probably  improved  by  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the 
increase  of  wealth,  which  generates 
luxury.    Let  us  pass  to  others. 

The  Romans  were  a  hardy  race  of 
people,  of  strong  minds, — ^what  we  should 
call  a  go-ahead  people, — ^but  deficient  in 
refinement.  Much  of  their  literature, 
and  nearly  all  their  cookery,  were  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  after  time  had  produced 
an  improvement  in  Grecian  art.  In  their 
early  career,  their  best  cooks  were  from 
Sicily,  and  their  nicest  dishes  were  de- 
signated by  the  name  Sicu la  dopes.  Tet, 
although  thus  provided,  their  tables  were 
loaded  with  solid  materials  rather  than 
with  skilfully  compounded  dishes.  The 
profusion  was  marvellous ;  they  thought 
to  dazzle  by  display  rather  than  to  win 
good  will  and  appetite  by  delicate  food 
bcientifically  prepared.  No  better  proof 
need  be  given  of  the  want  of  delicacy  of 
the  Boman  appetite,  than  their  great 
fondness  for  pork ;  a  hard,  slow  of  ^- 
gestion,  substance  that  should  rarely  be 
eaten.  Their  method  of  killing,  intend- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  remove  this  objection, 
did  not  make  the  meat  any  better.  They 
thrust  a  spit  red  hot  through  the  body 
of  the  pig,  and  suffered  ft  to  die  without 
bleeding.  Even  if  by  this  method  the 
flesh  was  made  tender,  the  retention  of 
the  blood  changed  its  color,  and  disposed 
it  to  more  speedy  putrifaction.  It  may 
be  said,  en  passant^  that  pork  was  not  im- 
proved by  a  modern  invention.  A  IMng 
pig  was  taken  (only  about  two  hundred 
years  ago)  made  to  swallow  vinegar, 
water,  a  great  variety  of  herba,  all  boilea 
together,  then  immidiately  whipped  to 
deathy  and  roasted  forthwith.  None  of 
these  practices,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
prevail  at  present. 

The  Romans  eat  of  many  dishes  we 
are  accustomed  to,  many  we  are  not, 
and  many  we  never  tiiink  of  as  food. 
Game  was  always  in  repute.  Wild  and 
domestic  fowls  were  much  liked,  as  they 
are  with  us.  except  the  nightingale,  the 
onokoo,  ana  the  peacock.  Of  these  last 
the  tongues  were  in  vogue  down  to  the 


time  of  'William  the  Conqueror,  and 
were  considered  a  great  delicacy,  flsli 
was  abundant,  and  of  great  variety,  yet 
ood,  haddock,  and  halibut  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known,  or  if  so,  were 
not  valued.  Of  the  solid  meats,  the 
most  of  them  were  the  same  as  thorn 
we  eat ;  but  the  young  of  the  oommon 
ass  (asinus)  and  young  puppies  (cabuli 
lactantes),  were  they  never  so  wdl  &t- 
tened,  we  could  never  tolerate.  Yet 
the  last  were  evidently  thought  «  deli- 
oaoy,  for  they  formed  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  by  Mescenaa  to  Auguatne 
and  Horace.  It  was  not  that  the 
Romans  were  deficient  in  oomestiMes ; 
these  were  abundant  and  various;  what 
they  lacked  was  judgment  in  the  choioe, 
and  art  in  combining  them.  They 
oould  well  discipline  large  armies,  thai 
conquered  wherever  they  were  led,  yet 
they  had  not  the  skiU  neoenary  to  aos- 
tain  life  agreeably ;  or,  in  other  irord^ 
they  were  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
cookery.  They  could  make  wise  laws 
for  general  government,  yet  lacked  dull 
to  give  fre&  zest  to  food.  Many  of 
their  laws  are  adopted  into  our  code, 
but  we  eschew  their  kitohen«  They 
were  wanting  in  invention.  They 
were  good  eaters,  but  this  ie  not  enough 
to  form  «  man  of  pure  taste.  Toe 
French  professors  say,  —  *'  L'homnie 
mange :  Thomme  d'esprit  salt  manger." 
And  tiien  their  sauces  I  It  is  painfhl  to 
thinic  of  them.  Modem  adepts  will 
wonder  at  their  taste.  It  is  doubtful  if 
what  delighted  patrician  palates  would 
agree  with  our  plebeian  ideas.  The  most 
celebrated  of  their  sauoes  was  thepartim. 
This  was  composed  in  the  following 
manner: — ^^The  intestines  of  fish  are 
thrown  into  a  vessel,  salted,  laid  before 
the  sun,  frequendy  turned ;  when  suflS- 
oiently  heated,  the  garum  is  drawn  firom 
them."  This  was  highly  esteemed;  yet 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that,  leaying 
out  the  seasoning,  it  is  no  other  than  our 
oommon  fish  oil,  of  a  most  rancid  odor. 
Other  sauces  were  made,  rendered  eren 
more  pungent  by  a  sprinkling  of  asa- 
fostida  (dlphium),  the  odor  of  which  we 
have  no  terms  for.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Romans  should  have  been 
80  long  contented  with  combinations  of 
80  gross,  and,  to  us,  so  repulsive  a  nature, 
more  especially  as  tliey  had  so  intimate 
an  intercourse  with  the  more  refined 
Greeks.  During  the  early  period  of 
their  history,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Athens  to  request  a  copy  of  the  laws  of 
Solon,   beddea   which,   many   of   the 
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Homan  yoath  were  sent  there  to  fitndy 
beUee-lettres  and  philoeopby ;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  these  individoals,  in 
search  of  knowledge,  would  return  with- 
out bringing  with  them  correct  notions 
of  the  fare  they  had  been  accustomed 
to,  with  the  manner  it  had  been  pre- 
pared. Intact,  this  intercourse  did  at 
last  bring  forth  a  change ;  and  when,  by 
their  all-conquering  arms,  the  world  was 
at  their  feet,  and  riches  accumulated,  the 
Romans  beoune  refined  in  their  taste, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  table  kept  pace 
with  the  mighty  power  of  the  state. 
Then  the  universe  was  ransacked  for 
rarities,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men  was 
tasked  to  discover  new  modes  of  grati- 
fying the  new  and  varied  tastes  that 
were  formed.  Poultry  and  truffles  were 
brought  from  Africa,  rabbits  from  Spain, 
pheasants  from  Greece,  and  peacocks 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  Asia ;  exclu- 
sive of  this,  increased  attention  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  as  well 
exotic  as  indigenous,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  make  Bome  the  focus  of 
gastronomy,  as  she  was  the  mistress  of 
Qie  world.  Thus  she  remained  many 
centuries,  supreme  in  power,  the  centre 
of  art,  the  seat  of  literature,  the  home  of 
eloquence,  and  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  the  abode  of  a  class  of  men  who,  by 
their  scientific  labors,  gave  dignity  to  a 
hitherto  neglected  department  of  domes- 
tio  economy,  made  it  the  means  of  in- 
fusing a  kindly  spirit,  and  taught  man- 
kind the  salutary  precept  that  reconcili- 
ation is  often  produced,  benevolence 
awakened,  and  many  or  the  pasedons 
that  disturb  social  life  calmed  by  a 
copious  dinner,  scientifically  prepared. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  flame  of  the 
oulinarv  art  burned  long  and  bright  to 
eheer  the  world;  but  the  kitchen  fire, 
like  man,  is  as  liable  to  trouble,  as  the 

rks  to  fiy  upwards.  Sad,  very  sad,  is 
thought  that,  just  as  we  have  ac- 
quired a  pure  taste  of  earthly  pleasures, 
a  chilling  blast  of  adversity  comes  into 
the  midst  of  our  eigoymant,  withers  the 
sweet  flowers  we  have  tended  with  so 
much  care,  and  robs  us  of  our  delight 
The  momlDg  dawn  may  display  its 
brightness,  filling  us  with  hope,  the  noon 
may  be  clothed  in  splendor,  but  the 
evening  be  shrouded  in  gloom ;  and  so  it 
was  with  ancient  Bome.  Her  night 
came;  her  glowing  hearths  (particularly 
the  kUohen  hearths)  became  solitary,  or 
were  guarded  by  new  and  uncouUi  forms, 
who  luiew  nothing  but  hunger :  her 
harvests  were  trod&i  by  the  horses  of 
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the  stranger.  The  immigranU  scorned 
the  delicacies  before  theto,  the  art  by 
which  they  were  created,  and  the  hands 
that  had  labored  to  combine  them. 
Palaces  were  destroyed,  and  with  Uiem 
the  cooks  who  had  made  them  loyous 
abodes.  By  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
glories  of  Bome  were  efEaced,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  darkness 
that  rested  long  over  the  dvilized 
world.  Everything  fell  before  Alaric 
and  his  rough  hordes ;  nothing  was  re- 
spected. Soups  and  science,  fish  and 
fiine  arts,  bouilli  and  belles-lettres,  pastry 
and  poetry,  all  shared  alike  in  one  com- 
mon fate,  were  involved  in  the  same  uni- 
versal ruin,  and  ages  elapsed  befbre  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  the  art  of  cook- 
ing were  restored,  to  brighten  the  mind 
with  one,  and  refine  the  appetite  of  man- 
kind with  the  other.  The  conquerors 
were  for  a  time  constant  to  then:  horse 
fieah,  or  meat  of  domestic  animals, 
which  they  eat  raw;  but  climate  and  the 
example  of  the  vanquished  ere  long 
brought  about  a  change.  They  found  the 
delicately  prepared  meats  of  the  south 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste  than  their 
own  coarse  food,  and  by  mingling  in  the 
repasts  of  the  conquered,  they  became 
insensibly  tincturea  with  civilization, 
and  learned,  at  last,  to  estimate  the  gen- 
tleness of  social  life.  A  general  improve- 
ment took  place  about  we  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  a  period  when  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Ohaloedon  were  in  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  con- 
tested religious  dogmas.  As  these  coun- 
cils were  composed  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  pious  priests,  who  for  a  long 
time  were  engaged  in.  most  solemn  dis- 
cossions,  conducted  frequently  with  angry 
debates,  it  is  fair  to  believe  their  appe- 
tites were  rendered  keen  by  their  ardu- 
ous labors^  and.  fudging  by  the  effects 
produced,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
satisfying  these  appetites,  which  thev 
certainly  did,  this  large  assembly  of  cul- 
tivated persons  afforded,  by  example, 
quite  as  much  aid  to  the  cause  of  gooa 
cookery  as  they  did  by  precept  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  church.  We 
mention  these  two  circumstances  toge- 
ther to  show  that  good  feeding  imd 
orthodo]^  are  not  unfrequently  found 
hand  in  hand. 

Although  the  progress  of  amelioration 
was  occasionally  checked,  it  yet  gradu- 
ally gained  ground.  It  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  France^  where  it  took  a  stand 
under  the  enlightened  gtHremmont  of 
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Charlemagne,  and  oontiniied  to  advance 
during  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  But 
a  most  notable  change  took  place  from 
the  moment  Ohivalry  commenced  to 
bring  an  influence  on  social  manners. 
Then,  among  many  of  its  achievements 
was  that  of  the  introduction  of  females 
into  social  circles,  which  not  only  soft- 
ened the  harsh  features  in  the  character 
of  men,  but  tended  still  further  to  im- 
prove the  gastronomic  taste  of  the  age. 
Cookery  was  immensely  the  gainer.  The 
&ir  and  noble  dames,  who  embdlished 
the  court,  or  smiled  on  suitors,  did  not 
disdain  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  kitchen, 
whence  now  issued  aliments  made  more 
alluring  by  varied  embellishments  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Pheasants  appeared 
on  table,  their  claws  gilt  with  gold,  and 
the  peacock  was  presented  with  its  gor- 
geous tail  expanded,  to  charm  the  eye, 
while  it  enticed  to  a  more  material  sense. 
Fair  hands,  hitherto  unused  to  toil,  now 
assisted  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of 
the  kitchen,  and  pastry  soon  occupied  a 
station  which  succeeding  ages  have  con- 
firmed. The  Venetians  ramished  the 
spices  of  the  East,  and  the  Arabians  the 
perfumed  liquids.  Meats  were  served  up 
in  fantastic  forms,  and  fish  was  some- 
times boiled  in  rose-water. 

Cookery,  like  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  may  be  diverted  from 
its  true  purpose,  by  being  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. So  thought  some  legislators, 
who  attempted  to  apply  a  corrective,  by 
passing  sumptuary  laws.  These,  people 
laughed  at  and  evaded,  so  that  at  last 
they  became,  like  other  historical  monu- 
ments, thought  of,  but  neither  read  nor 
observed.  The  world  moved  on,  and 
every  one  lived  as  weU  as  he  could. 
The  meat  in  the  pot  simmered — ^the  joint 
turned  with  the  spit — the  stew  frothed 
—the  fry  uttered  its  welcome  sound,  and 
the  gridiron  stood  a  fire  which  even  Tay* 
lor  or  Scott  would  have  winced  at.  If 
historical  report  be  true,  excellent  fare 
was  always  to  be  found  within  the  ab- 
beys, convents,  monasteries,  and  like  es- 
tablishments, which,  being  weU  endowed, 
governed  by  people  of  discernment,  and 
fittle  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  the  pro- 
fane, eigoyed  culinary  prerogatives  de- 
nied to  worldly  communities. 

Having  brought  our  batterie  de  cuisine 
thus  fax  into  good  company,  a  place  is 
now  open  to  present  cookery  in  another 
and  highly  important  point  of  view.  It 
Is  astonishing  to  perceive  the  aid  chro- 
nology has  received  from  cookery,  and 
how  weU  It  tracea  the  progress  of  civili- 


zation. The  early  stage  of  manhood  is 
marked  by  men  cutting  slices  from  the 
living  animal  and  eating  them  raw ;  the 
second  period  is  when  the  meat  is  broiled 
or  stewed ;  the  third,  when  the  mind  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  human  skill  b  exer- 
cised in  forming  combinations  to  foster 
the  desire  of  all  created  beings  to  reach 
a  point  beyond  the  one  on  which  they 
rest.  Here  is  civilization.  Here  is  the 
world's  progress  clearly  defined  by  Cook- 
ery, which  thus  has  a  merit  unnoticed 
even  by  its  most  zealous  partisans. 

The  present  offers  a  fit  occasion  to  hold 
a  little  t^te-&-t6te  with  our  readers,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  we  conf- 
er our  duty,  and  what  they  may  reason- 
ably expect  ftom  us.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  historians  or  biographers — ^to  give 
the  life  and  adventures  that  have  passed 
in  various  kitchens — furnish  a  date  for 
each  event,  or  follow  a  chain  of  years 
Unk  by  link.  This  would  check  the  easy 
freedom  we  like  to  take  to  ourselves, 
and  greaUy  weary  those  who  are  kind 
enough  to  listen.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
observe  a  certain  degree  of  order,  lor  the 
purpose  of  giving  what  we  have  to  say 
somewhat  the  air  of  an  historical  treat- 
ise. We  shall  be  dilioent  in  research, 
faithful  in  relation,  and  draw  our  facts 
from  every  accessible  source.  It  is  the 
habit  (some  call  it  the  mission)  of  these 
United  States,  our  beloved  country,  to 
wander  far  and  take  whatever  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on ;  it  is  equally  the  ele- 
vated mission  of  the  culinary  art  to  pro- 
mote civilization  and  refinement,  by 
bringing  from  far  the  effect  of  skill  and 
experience  home  to  the  bosoms  and 
stomachs  of  those  on  whom  the  light  of 
science  has  not  yet  shone.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  our  narrative,  we  find  cookery 
and  refinement  of  manners  keep  com- 
pany. Germany  was  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  it  was  onlv  till  the  armies  of  France 
carried  with  them  victory  and  cookery, 
that  gastronomic  taste  was  infused  into 
the  nation.  Still  it  was  long  obstinately 
bent  on  plain  roast  and  boiled,  and  even 
to  this  day  simplicity  and  solidity  are  the 
characteristic  traits  of  this  people.  Hol- 
land would  not  raise  its  head  above  its 
marshes.  Caviar,  sourcrout,  and  gin, 
were  the  favorite  diet;  and  although 
within  almost  speaking  distance  of  the 
fountain  of  good  taste,  resisted  its  culi- 
nary blandishments  with  the  same  vigor 
it  withstood  its  armies.  Her  manners 
were  in  harmony  with  her  diet.  Eng- 
land, the  <'  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  the 
champion  of  free  government  and  ardent 
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promoter  of  civilization,  conld  not  be 
aUared  to  the  refinements  in  cookery, 
which  the  age  was  striving  to  bring 
forth.  The  food  of  the  highest  of  the 
Plantagenets  was  more  coarse  and  ill- 
dremed  than  what  is  now  given  to  negro 
slaves,  nor  when  their  power  fell  to 
the  house  of  Tador,  was  improvement 
visible.  Henry  YIII.  was  a  regalar 
beef-eater — ^his*  successor,  Qaeen  ]^za- 
beth,  was  not  more  delicate,  while  her 
maids  of  honor  breakfiisted  on  stock-fish 
and  beer.  What  coold  be  expected  from 
a  people  with  snch  antecedents?  One 
whose  digestive  powers  had  never  been 
brought  under  a  systematic  course  of  ed* 
ucation.  To  these  habits  they  steadily 
clung  many  years.  Abont  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  partial 
improvement  was  made.  Oharles  U., 
who  had  passed  much  of  his  life  abroad, 
although  not  always  able  to  buy  a  dinner 
for  himself,  saw  enough  to  teach  him  to 
appreciate  a  good  one.  The  return  of 
this  king  gave  an  impulse  to  the  genitis 
of  cookery,  and  taught  the  nation — what 
they  did  not  know  before — ^that  man  is 
not  made  merely  to  digest.  Still  John 
Bull  was  rugged/which  made  an  ambas- 
sador of  Louis  XIV. 's,  of  France,  com- 
plain that  he  was  sent  among  barbarians 
who  had  a  dozen  religions  and  only  one 
sance— melted  bntter.  This  very  tardy 
progress  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  few 
signs  of  refinement  of  manners,  if  not 
of  cookery,  were  visible  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This, 
it  must  be  noted,  was  observable  only 
in  convents,  where,  as  may  be  supposed, 
more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  this 
point  than  in  the  open  world,  where 
moved  tiie  rough  barons  who  governed 
it.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
female  at  her  meat,  as  g^ven  by  Ohau- 
cer: — 

THB  NUN. 

M  Atn^to  WM  she  wdl  jtaofht  with  aUe- 
8h«  lette  no  monel  flrom  hire  Uppes  fiUl«, 
Ne  wette  hire  floKen  in  hire  Moce  depe, 
Wd  eoode  ihe  carie  a  morael  and  well  cepe, 
Thatte  no  droppe  ne  felle  npon  hire  breit. 
In  eorteeie  waa  letta  lU  moche  hire  leet. 
Here  over  lippe  wiped  the  so  elene, 
Ihat  in  hire  enppe  was  no  farthing  Mne 
Of  grete,  when  the  dmnken  had  hire  draoi^t 
Fall  lemely  After  hire  mete  ihe  ranght.** 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  when 
art,  science,  and  cookery  attained  to  dis- 
tinction by  their  intrinsic  merits.  The 
impulsion  was  first  visible  in  France  the 
early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Oenturv, 
dming  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.    To 


France  belong  the  honor  of  beiuff  the 
guiding  star  m  an  nntrodden  path,  of 
being  the  great  patron  of  the  aspiring 
genius  of  cookery,  and  brining  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  men  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  onli- 
nary  art.  This  elevated  position  she 
still  retains  by  common  consent,  reflect- 
ing persons  perceiving  her  singular  apti- 
tude for  the  higher  branches  of  the  art, 
and  that  she  possesses  a  dear  perception 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  At  this  time 
coffee  was  introduced;  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch;  sugar  ap- 
peared in  larger  quantity  than  formerly. 
It  is  doubted  among  economists  whether 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  sugar 
as  we  nse  it,  it  being  a  work  of  art ;  but 
it  was  early  found  by  the  moderns  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient  in  many  preparar 
tions  for  eating  and  drinking.  Brandy 
was  known  some  time  before,  but  not 
till  now  was  its  nse  extended;  and  to- 
bacco, hitherto  confined  to  a  few,  was 
now  brought  forward  to  complete  the 
list  of  stimulants.  Whether  the  world 
is  benefited  bv  these  two  last  discover- 
ies is  very  doubtful.  Happily,  refine- 
ment kept  pace  with  gastronomy.  The 
physical  strength  of  Louis  XIV.  declin- 
ing as  he  advanced  in  years,  various 
restoratives  were  invented  which  still 
hold  place  among  the  liqumim  of  the 
day.  The  spirit  of  good  cheer,  with  its 
improvements,  was  not  however  con- 
fined to  France.  Queen  Ann  of  England 
had  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  good 
living.  It  was  said  she  had  frequent 
conferences  with  her  cook,  and  the 
^^  Tracts  for  the  Times  ^^  make  mention 
of  several  dishes  prepared  after  '^  Queen 
Ann's  fashion." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  doe- 
inff  scenes  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIY.,  the 
culinary  art  and  the  public  taste  dia  not 
dedine.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury to  cheer  the  continent  of  Europe, 
after  a  long  war,  by  presenting  to  the 
world  the  enlivening  display  of  the  dinde 
aux  truffet  (turkey  stuffed  with  trufBes). 
This  was  an  achievement  of  the  Regent 
Orleans  for  which  his  memory  is  still 
cherished,  and  his  moral  irregularities 
forgotten.  Other  discoveries  were  made, 
great  aindioration  was  introduced  into 
the  arrangements  of  the  dinner  table,  a 
spirit  of  conviviality  was  fostered,  the 
dinner  hours  were  changed,  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  for  sodal  inter- 
oonrse ;  at  the  same  time,  domestic  affairs 
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and  political  discnssioos  were  found  to 
^  be  better  understood  and  arraxiged  when 
the  parties  were  under  the  innoence  of 
a  good  dinner  or  a  d^eAner  d  lafourehette. 
Even  the  ReTolation^  with  all  its  horrora, 
did  not  sensibly  check  the  disposition  to 
convivial  reunions,  and  many  who,  in 
the  morning  had  denounced  a  political 
opponent  in  the  AjBsembly,  sat  down 
without  thought,  while  cutting  his  meat, 
that  the  sharp  axe  of  the  guillotine  was 
in  readiness  to  take  away  his  appetite 
and  head  together. 

Having  brought  our  notice  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  chiefly  con* 
fineo,  it  is  true,  to  the  state  of  the  culi- 
nary art,  with  its  influence  in  Europe,  it 
seems  proper  to  consider  what  progress 
we  of  this  Great  ^Republic  have  made  in 
this  notable  element  of  civilization.  It 
is  humiliating  to  be  forced  to  admit  that, 
notwithstan&Bg  our  numerous  advan- 
tages, we  are  in  this  respect  behind 
many  of  the  minor  cities  of  Europe. 
Nature  has  been  most  bountiful,  but  art 
is  deficient  to  render  her  gifts  enticing. 
This  backwardness  to  adopt  new  modes 
may  have  been  caused  by  too  dose  an 
observance  of  the  wise  axiom  in  our  De- 
claration of  Independence  which  says, 
^^  Prudence  will  dictate  that  governments 
(modes  ofcoohing)  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  (had  modes) 
are  suff^rable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed."  The  words  within 
brackets  will  show  how  the  axiom  is  to 
be  implied  to  our  subject.  In  whatso- 
ever manner  the  patriots  of  our  Revolu- 
tion argued,  it  is  still  matter  of  surprise 
thAt  we  did  not  begin  to  feel  a  desire 
for  improvement  whue  an  intimate  inter- 
CQurae  was  maintained  with  the  French, 
when  they  came  to  our  aid.  Lafayette 
came  from  a  luxurious  eourt,  and  no  doubt 
was  able  to  give  useful  hints ;  then  came 
D'Estaing,  with  an  ambassador,  both 
men  of  rank,  who,  to  their  civil  and  mi- 
ntary  abilities,  must  have  added  taste 
and  Judgment  in  culinary  art  sufficient 
to  offer  many  sound  precepts.  Yet  their 
example  or  advice,  presunung  they  g^ve 
both,  had  no  effect;  in  proof  of  which, 
we  need  only  refer  to  a  dinner  given  by 
Waahin£^n  at  West  Point,  a  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  to  a  few  of  his  friends. 
This  consisted  of  boiled  pork,  roast  beef^ 
beans,  greens,  and  apple  pies,  all  put  on 
to  the  table  pell  mell,  and  eaten  off  of 


plates  onoe  tin,  but  then  iron ;  this,  too, 
m  the  midst  of  a  country  nch  in  the 
products  of  forest,  field,  and  flood.  If 
the  commander-in-chief  of  liie  anny  fived 
no  better  than  this,  is  it  to  be  snppoeed 
those  of  inferior  rank  fared  even  so  wdl, 
and  how  must  it  have  been  with  the 
public  in  general  ?  CSount  de  Grasse  and 
the  polished  Rochambean  came  a  little 
later  with  troops,  vet  no  improvement 
appeared.  Far  be  it  from  our  intention 
to  disparage  the  character  of  the  ever  to 
be  praised  natives,  tlie  sons  of  liberty. 
They  were  a  noble  race,  and  the  food 
they  lived  upon  was  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  give  them  energy,  mental  and 
physical,  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies.  Their  fare,  though 
neither  delicate  nor  well  served,  was 
nonrishiog,  and  this  was  all  the  times 
required.  Yet,  admitting  that  tliis  re- 
past might,  for  the  mcwt  part,  be  a 
nealthy  diet,  we  must  denrar  to  the 
vegetable  portion  of  it.  Another  cause 
of  the  backwardness  of  our  people  to 
fraternize  in  a  gastronomic  way  with  the 
auxiliaries,  was  a  lurking  dislike  to  the 
French  as  a  nation.  The  Americans,  as 
colonists,  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
them,  and  this  they  rememberod;  to 
this  was  added  a  portion  of  the  mother^s 
hatred  which  the  children  had  inherited. 
This  ill  feeling  was  openly  manifested  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  American 
and  French  officers  in  Rhode  Ishmd, 
which,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  conciliatory  disposition  of 
Lafayette,  might  have  produced  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  The  Americans 
were  willing  tne  French  should  fight  for 
them,  but  would  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  with  them.  During  the  whole 
course  of  our  struggle,  fish  was  seen  only 
in  its  most  simple  K)nn ;  en  matelote  it 
was  unknown,  of  course  its  virtues  un- 
prized. How  we  were  able  to  continue 
on  such  friendly  terms  with  the  French 
during  their  stay  of  two  years  and  a  half; 
without  imbibing  any  of  their  refinement^ 
can  be  explain^  only  by  the  extreme 
necessitv  we  were  under  for  their  mili- 
tary aid.  not  for  their  cutinaiy  know- 
ledge. That  they  rendered  us  good  ser- 
vice during  the  contest  is  beyond  dispute ; 
whether  we  profited  by  their  taste  and 
skill  in  cookery,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
very  doubtful.  It  may  not  be  diffioult 
to  aocoxmt  for  the  pertinacity  with  which 
our  predecessors  adhered  to  their  aocus- 
tomed  fieure,  when  we  take  into  view  the 
force  of  education,  climate,  and  oocuna- 
tilon ;  beyond  this,  there  is  another  ele* 
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t  whtoh  has  a  mstorial  inflnenoe  on 
ovr  chanoter,  this  is  not  nel*6ly  the  fi>od, 
bnt  chiefly  the  manner  it  is  prepared. 
Her^  we  ftii^  and  herein  we  are  sob- 
jeeted  to  the  reproof  of  loreigners. 
Frendi  fbod  is  ligh^— the  French  are  a 
sprightly  people.  English  food  is  heavy, 
and  the  English  are  soHd  and  serious, 
while  the  Americans  are  so  little  guided 
by  seientifio  roles  in  their  cookery  as  to 
give  Enropeans  occasion  to  aocose  them 
of  being  wanting  in  national  character. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  nnderstood  that 
we  entirely  neglected  the  bright  ez- 
amplss  set  before  ns,  but  rather  that  we 
were  too  mnch  wedded  to  established 
habits,  and  admitted  change  with  relno- 
tance.  Still,  changes  did  take  phice,  as 
will  hereafter  appear. 

We  got  so  well  ont  of  the  war,  the 
spirits  of  the  people  were  raised,  ana  the 
dinner  table  felt  the  inflnence.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  proclaimed,  currant  jelly 
was  served  with  venison;  this  was  an 
improvement  introduced  by  Qovemor 
Hancodc,  who,  to  his  many  patriotic 
qnalities,  added  that  of  being  an  excellent 
caterer;  fish  was  occasionally  dressed 
with  port  wine;  sances  received  atten- 
tion, though  mnch  was  left  unfinished ; 
and  among  the  higher  circles  sugar  was 
used  in  the  making  of  pumpkin  pies  in- 
stead of  molasses,  as  heretofore.  This  was 
doing  well  for  a  beginning;  even  Lord 
Bacon  would  have  noticed  **  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  ;'*  yet  a  still  more  favor- 
able symptom  appeared,  and  this  was  a 
desire  to  do  even  better.  People  were 
uneasy ;  local  politics  were  in  confhsion, 
which  tended  to  make  matters  worse; 
besides  which,  the  confoderaoy  was  found 
insofllcient  to  keep  the  nation  together 
in  harmonv.  During  this  anxious  state, 
in  happy  hour,  mock  turtle  soup  was 
invented,  and  immediately  our  present 
excellent  Gonstitution  was  fWimed.  Be- 
ing young  as  a  people,  Just  out  of  lead- 
ing strings,  unaoeuatomed  to  entire  self- 
government,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
dose  attention  could  be  paid  to  culinary 
art  We  had  Just  boilt  our  house,  we 
had  now  to  see  how  its  interior  economv 
should  be  ordered ;  and  as  to  food,  each 
one  got  according  to  his  means.  Few 
could  stop  to  think  how  it  should  be 
dressed ;  stillf  a  few  did  think,  and  well 
for  us  there  were  such  persons ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  improvement  slowly 
and  quietly  crept  on.  In  the  course  of 
this  progress,  pea  soup,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in^sented  with  the  pea 
partially  boiled  lying  at  the  bottom,  with 


the  hull  floating  on  top,  was  now  strain- 
ed, by  whidi  process  the  teeth  were  not 
clogged,  and  more  could  be  eaten  without 
jarring  the  palate.  Chowder,  a  national 
dish  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States,  was 
first  produced  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  venerable  and  pious  ancestors  at 
Plymouth.  Our  reverence  for  them 
created  a  fondness  for  this  dish,  and  we 
still  cherish  it  for  that  and  its  intrinsic 
merit  The  refinements  introduced  into 
its  composition,  while  they  have  added 
to  our  enjoyment,  have  not  entirely 
effaced  its  simplidty,  or  diminished  our 
ffratitude.  The  French  matelote  is  an 
imitation,  but  is  so  much  tinctured  with 
monarchical  ornament  as  to  be  fiEur  re- 
moved from  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
While  on  the  subject  of  fish,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  remark  on  the  astonishing  va- 
rieties that  inhabit  the  waters.  If  we 
may  believe  Hindoo  philosophy,  the 
ocean  is  the  source  from  which  sprang 
idl  living  beings ;  that  the  human  species 
were  brought  forth  in  the  waters,  and 
that  it  is  by  change  of  air  and  habit 
alone  men  were  bronght  to  rest  in  a  ter- 
restrial element  However  this  ma^  be, 
we  certainly  feel  no  reluctance  to  feed- 
ing on  our  cousins  of  the  deep,  and  al- 
though their  flesh  is  less  nourishing  than 
that  of  animals,  it  offers  a  pleasing  variety 
in  our  gastronomic  festivals.  Anchovy 
sauce  and  lobster  salad  were  now  pre- 
sented. The  last  is  an  agreeable  hon- 
tPauvrej  combining  a  marine  aliment 
with  a  vegetable  substance,  offering  a 
pleasant  zest  to  a  light  nourishment. 
This  may  be  said  of  sandwiches,  a  deli- 
cacy devised  for  the  special  benefit  of 
ladies  of  feeble  health  and  small  appetite. 
Pttddinffs,  of  which  all  were  fond,  are  of 
doubtfm  character;  they  may  be  light 
and  nutritive,  or  heav^  and  indigestible. 
They  are  of  English  origin  entirely,  were 
brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  con- 
stitute an  important  item  in  the  list  of 
our  eatables.  Sober  minded  men,  accus- 
tomed to  reflect  before  they  act,  ponder 
before  they  partake  of  them,  and  it  is 
only  the  young  and  vigorous  who  can 
take  them  without  discrimination.  Pork, 
in  a  few  forms,  is  with  many  a  favorite 
dish.  Our  forefiithers,  as  soon  as  they 
could  raise  animals  at  Plymouth,  made 
it  an  essential  article  of  food.  In  their 
forlorn  condition  they  were  glad  to  feed 
on  a  substance  so  easily  procured ;  be- 
ades  which,  their  relish  for  it  was 
hei^tened  by  knowing  that  it  was  held 
in  abhorrence  bv  unbelievinff  Jews,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  made 
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them  avoid  celebrating  Christmas,  be- 
cause it  was  a  religions  festival  of  Oatho- 
lies.  Abont  fifty  years  ago,  some  of  our 
exquisites  boiled  nam  in  Madeira  wine. 
Til  is  was  an  expensive  Inxory  which  met 
with  little  enoonragement.  It  took  its 
rise  from  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great  once  con- 
descended to  partake  of  a  festival  pre- 
pared for  him  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
and  among  many  dishes  of  exqnisite 
flavor,  he  was  particularly  struck  by 
that  of  a  ham.  He  partook  of  it  copi- 
ously, accompanying  each  mouthfdl  with 
great  praise,  not  only  of  the  meat,  bat 
of  the  cook  who  had  prepared  it.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  his  majesty  di- 
rected a  ham  to  be  cooked  that  should 
have  the  same  flavor  as  the  one  he  had 
so  much  enjoyed.  On  being  told  how  it 
had  been  boiled,  he  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  the  novel  method ;  yet,  not  to 
lose  the  pleasure  he  promised  himself 
ordered  the  cook  to  apply  to  the  courtier 
for  the  requisite  quantity  of  wine.  The 
king  being  an  absolute  monardi,  the 
liquor  and  lives  of  his  subjects  were  at 
his  disposal;  and  being  of  a  despotic 
temper,  no  one  thought  of  disobedience ; 
the  wine  was  furnished,  but  to  check 
future  like  requisitions,  the  practice  of 
boiling  ham  in  wine  was  discontinued, 
and  it  is  believed  has  not  been  renewed. 
The  aliment  under  immediate  notice 
shadows  forth  a  topic  which  we  would 
willingly  pass  over,  but  in  our  quality  of 
faithful  annotators  we  may  not  shrinjc 
from  the  duty  this  title  imposes. 

Sausages  are  a  delicate  question.  We 
took  occasion  to  mention  them  when 
treating  on  Gredan  art,  from  which  they 
date  their  birth.  "  Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way,"  and  so  it  was 
with  sausages.  Thev  passed  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  and  rested  long  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  Bologna,  where 
the  famous  painters  Oaracci,  Guide,  and 
Domenichinofoundedaschoolof  painting 
enriched  by  their  works— a  city  that 
gave  several  popes  to  the  church — was 
also  the  centre  of  art,  science,  and  sau- 
sages, a  distinction  it  still  retains. 
Thence  they  (the  sausages)  passed  to 
Lyons,  in  France,  where,  with  occasion- 
ally an  exception,  they  form  an  agreeable 
condiment;  they  then  traversed  the 
ocean  to  our  western  hemisphere,  and  it 
is  painful  to  add  they  suffered  by  the 
voyage,  being  now  greatly  deficient  in 
deuoaoy.  Our  sausages  are  made  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  of  pork,  are  indiffer- 
ently seasoned,  without  care  to  reject 


gristle  or  tough  morsels,  besides  beiug 
wanting  in  that  fine  flavor  which  giTes 
80  much  reputation  to  those  of  the 
eastern  worla.  Another  cause  operates 
powerfully  to  lessen  the  merit  of  oar 
American  sausage.  Sinister  remarks 
are  thrown  out  on  the  ingredients  oi 
which  it  is  composed,  and  when  spoken 
o^  or  brought  on  table,  allusions  are 
whispered  to  its  supposed  illegitimate 
parentage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  various  substances  that  constituie 
oar  food;  we  have  them  in  profusion; 
our  defect  lies  in  the  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  their  preparation — the 
proper  method  of  displaying  them  on  a 
table,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  efiTect,  and 
skill  in  adding  side  dishes  (A^n 
^csuDTds),  to  give  fulness  to  the  group. 
Mistakes  are  made  in  placing  the  courses; 
a  rdti  sometimes  comes  in  before  an 
entree;  and  what  ought  to  be  aside  dish 
is  often  made  to  figure  out  of  its  proper 
place.  In  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  these 
are  slight  defects,  which  time  may  re- 
move, and  they  are  not  mentioned  to 
depreciate  the  fare  that  is  presented. 
But  it  should  be  known,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  successors,  that  a  well-ordered 
table  affords  refreshment  to  the  mind 
while  it  presents  nourishment  to  the 
body.  If.  as  some  people  assert,  the  seat 
of  the  soul  is  in  the  stomach,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  etherial  part  should  be 
properly  cherished.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  kind  of  food  one  eats,  or  the  more 
or  less  skill  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
that  is  the  essential  point;  there  is  an- 
other consideration  comes  in  worthy  of 
equal  notice,  this  is  the  manner  the  food 
should  be  eaten.  There  are  five  kinds 
of  eaters.  1.  There  is  your  dull  man, 
who  seems  to  eat  merely  from  habit, 
mainly  because  his  parents  did  so  before 
him,  and  he  exneots  his  chOdren  will 
follow  his  example.  2d.  Tour  impatient, 
fidgety  being,  who  is  all  activity,  and 
who  falls  to  at  once  on  the  dish  that 
happens  to  be  before  him.  8d.  Tour 
careless  eater,  without  edooation,  who 
considers  so  much  time  as  lost  that  is 
passed  at  the  table,  puts  all  dishes  on  the 
same  level,  and  hardly  knows  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  breast  and  the  dram- 
stick.  4th.  Next  comes  your  ravenous 
animal,  who  thinks  only  of  quantity, 
takes  everything  that  oomes  in  his  way, 
as  if  anxious  to  show  the  capacity  of  his 
stomach.  5th.  Lastly,  come  the  protes- 
sors,  men  of  taste,  who  oast  a  practised 
eye  over  the  table  before  they  eat,  ose 
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Jndgment  in  the  choice  of  snoh  dishes  as 
snit  their  habits,  and  eat  sparingly  of 
each,  that  their  palate  may  be  gently  ex- 
cited by  variety.  These  are  the  gnests 
who  are  the  best  .dinner-table  talkers. 
And  here  we  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing a  precept  given  by  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher, whose  name  we  do  not  remem- 
ber, neither  is  it  of  consequence,  that  the 
month  is  the  vestibule  of  the  soul,  the 
gate  of  disconrse,  the  portico  of  thought ; 
of  course  nothing  unclean  (of  course  un- 
palatable) should  go  in  or  come  out. 
To  this  we  beg  leave  to  add  that  nothing- 
unclean  should  be  about  the  mouth,  that 
is,  if  napkins  are  to  be  had. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a 
dose,  and  some  of  our  friends  may  think 
we  have  already  said  too  much.  But, 
exclusive  of  the  interest  we  take  in  what 
we  consider  an  essential  matter,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  those 
whose  friendship  we  value,  we  shall 
throw  out  a  few  hints  on  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  dassioal  mode  of 
forming  an  agreeable  dinuer  party.  It 
should  consist  of  eight  or  nine — ^more 
would  require  a  parade  which  would  be 
tiresome;  in  this  number  ladies  must 
certainly  be  included.  Oare  should  be 
taken  to  seat  the  guests  that  are  conge- 
nial to  each  other.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  talk  much  when  one  bocins  to  eat. 
Each  person  is  placed  at  table  to  per- 
form a  service,  and  the  first  course  has 
the  effect  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work  to 
come ;  then  the  guest  has  time  for  reflec- 
tion, his  mind  becomes  composed,  after 
which  he  may  gradually  unfold  it.  If 
the  party  be  large,  conversation  can  be 
held  only  with  the  person  near  by ;  if 
small,  it  may  be  made  general.  Don^t 
touch  champagne  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  course,  if  you  do  you 
will  be  gay  at  the  wrong  time.  Above 
all,  violent  emotions  should  be  avoided 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  repast ;  as  this 
proceeds,  hilarity  will  naturally  follow ; 
the  soul  as  well  as  body  will  exhibit  the 
effect  by  fresh  color  to  the  countenance, 
brightness  to  the  eyes,  and  lively  sallies, 
while  a  gentle  warmth  will  pervade  the 
whole  system.  The  conversation  should 
be  on  the  common  topics  of  the  day, 
music,  poetry,  the  opera,  painting,  men, 
women,  and  books,  on  politics  very  little. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  argumentation.  If  a  guest  feels 
inclined  to  commit  this  misdemeanor, 


the  host  may  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing another  glass  of  brown  stout,  with 
another  piece  of  cheese.  The  party 
should  leave  the  table  all  together,  and 
take  coffee  in  the  drawing-room ;  when 
there,  individuals  may,  if  they  wish,  take 
each  other  aside  to  converse  on  any  spe- 
cial topic;  there  will  always  be  a  few 
left  to  chat  with  ladies,  who  wish  to 
talk  instead  of  reposing.  All  this  dis- 
plays, as  we  believe,  the  happy  moral 
and  physically  favorable  effect  of  a  good 
dinner,  with  a  choice  sdection  of  guests. 
The  general  course  of  tliese  our  re- 
marks leads  tis  to  the  thou^^ht  that  an 
essential  part  of  education  is  neglected 
in  this  city.  We  have  schools  where 
book-learning  is  poured  into  the  heads 
of  scholars  in  streams;  we  abound  in 
lecturers,  who  treat  on  all  possible  sub* 
jects ;  and  we  have  societies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  religion  and  morals, 
besides  associations  and  laws  to  teadi 
people  what  they  shall  drink  and  how 
much  they  shall  drink.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  in  the  great  desire  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
people,  no  society  has  been  formed  to 
regulate  their  eating  ?  Few  things  are 
more  needed.  Almost  all  men  eat  more 
than  they  ought ;  and  this  is  done  in  a 
hasty  manner.  In  the  midst  of  com- 
mercial anxiety,  literary  irritation,  or 
moral  vexation,  a  man  will  sit  down  and 
eat  ravenously,  his  plate  filled  with  every 
variety  that  the  table  affords,  all  put  to- 
gether. The  next  day  he  feels  uneasy, 
and  wonders  what  is  the  matter. 
In  a  month  or  two  our  gormandizer 
finds  he  has  the  dyspepsia,  which  lingers 
about  him  for  years,  and  affects  his  mind. 
All  things  are  bright  when  you  have 
eaten  enoi^h — they  are  gloomy  when 
you  have  wten  too  much.  Now,  we 
cannot  but  believe  a  remedy  might  be 
applied  that  would  relieve  the  mind  and 
save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  suffering 
brethren.  We  abound  in  pure  philan- 
thropists :  let  them  lose  no  time  in  unit- 
ing for  the  purpose.  If  what  we  have 
written  shall  have  the  effect  to  awaken 
them  to  the  performance  of  this  act  of 
humanity,  we  shall  hail  the  bright  day, 
amply  recompensed  for  our  labors  by 
seeing  our  disinterested  efforts  made  the 
means  of  teaching  the  ignorant,  enlight- 
ening the  partially  instructed,  and  in- 
creasing the  enjoyment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community. 
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OBAiTEB  zyn. 


nn  CAUL  AK  m  wjil  ov  i 

THE  Baneer  now  stood  over  the  Sol- 
way  FriUi  for  the  Scottish  shore,  and  at 
noon  on  the  same  day^PauI,  with  twelve 
men,  including  two  officers  and  Israel, 
landed  on  St.  Harv^s  Isle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

In  three  consecutive  days  this  element- 
al warrior  either  entered  the  harhors,  or 
landed  on  the  shores  of  each  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  clear.  St. 
Mary^s  Isle  lay  shimmering  in  the  sun. 
The  light  crust  of  snow  had  melted,  re- 
vealing the  tender  grass  and  sweet  buds 
of  spring  mantling  the  sides  of  the  dif^. 

At  once,  upon  advancing  with  his  party 
towards  the  house,  Paul  augured  ill  for 
his  project  from  the  loneliness  of  the 
spot.  Ko  being  was  seen.  But  cocking 
ms  bonnet  at  a  jaunty  angle,  he  conti- 
nued his  way.  Stationing  the  men  si- 
lently round  about  the  house,  followed 
by  Israel,  he  announced  his  presence  at 
the  porch. 

A  grey-headed  domestic  at  length  re- 
sponded. 

"Is  the  earl  within?" 

"He  is  in  Edinburgh,  sir." 

"  Ah — sure? — ^Is  your  lady  within ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — who  shall  I  say  it  is?" 

"A  gentleman  who  calls  to  pay  his 
respects.    Here,  take  my  card." 

And  he  handed  tlie  man  his  name,  as 
a  private  gentleman,  superbly  engraved 
at  raris,  on  gilded  paper.       C| 

Israel  tarried  in  the  hall  while  the  old 
servant  led  Paul  into  a  parlor. 

Presently  the  ladv  appeared. 

"Charming  Madame,  I  wish  yon  a 
very  good  morning." 

"Who  may  it  be,  sir,  that  I  have  the 
happiness  to  see?"  said  the  lady,  censor- 
iously drawing  herself  up  at  the  too 
frank  gallantry  of  the  stranger. 

**  Madame,  I  sent  you  my  card." 

"Which  leaves  me  equally  ignorant, 
sir,"  said  the  lady  coldly,  twirling  the 
gilded  pasteboard. 

"  A  courier  dispatched  to  Whitehaven, 
charming  Madame,  might  bring  you  more 
particular  tidings  as  to  who  has  the  ho- 
nor of  being  your  visitor." 
1^  ITot  comprehending  what  this  meant^ 


and  deeply  displeased,  if  not  vaguely 
alarmed  at  the  characteristic  manner  of 
Paul,  the  la^ly,  not  entirely  unembarras- 
sed, replied,  that  if  the  gentlenum  came 
to  view  the  isle,  he  was  at  liberty  so  to 
do.  She  would  retire,  and  send  him  a 
guide. 

"  Countess  of  Selkirk,"  said  Paul,  ad- 

.  vancing  a  step,  "  I  call  to  see  the  earl. 

On  business  of  urgent  importance,  I  calL" 

"The  earl  is  in  Edinburgh,"  uneasily 
responded  the  lady,  ag^n  about  to 
retire. 

"  Do  you  give  me  your  honor  as  a  lady 
that  it  is  as  you  say  ?" 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  dubiooa 
resentment. 

"  Pardon,  Madame ;  I  would  not  light- 
ly impugn  a  lady^s  lightest  word ;  but  I 
surmised  that,  possibly,  yon  might  sus- 
pect the  object  of  my  call ;  in  which  case, 
it  would  be  the  most  excusable  thing  in 
the  world  for  you  to  seek  to  shelter  from 
my  knowledge  the  presence  of  the  earl 
on  the  isle." 

"  I  do  not  dream  what  you  mean  by 
all  this,"  said  the  lady  with  decided 
alarm,  yet  even  in  her  panic  courag«M>us- 
ly  maintaining  her  dignity,  as  she  retired, 
rather  than  retreated,  nearer  the  door. 

"  Madame,"  said  Paul,  hereupon  wav- 
ing his  hand  imploringlv,  and  then  ten- 
derly playing  with  his  bonnet  with  the 
golden  band,  while  an  expression  poetic- 
ally sad  and  sentimental  stole  over  his 
tawny  face ;  "  it  cannot  be  too  poignant- 
ly lamented,  that  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  officer  of  fine  feelings  and 
genuine  sensibility  should  be  sometimes 
necessitated  to  public  actions  which  his 
own  private  heart  cannot  approve.  This 
hard  case  is  mine.  The  earl,  Madame, 
yon  say  is  absent. — ^I  believe  those  words. 
Far  be  it  from  my  soul,  enchantress,  to 
ascribe  a  fault  to  syllables  which  have 
proceeded  from  so  faultless  a  source." 

TTiis  probably  he  said  in  reference  to 
the  lady's  mouth,  which  was  beautiful 
in  the  extreme. 

He  bowed  very  lowly,  while  the  lady 
eyed  him  with  conflicting  and  troubled 
emotions,  but  as  yet  aU  in  darkness  as  to 
his  nltimate  meaning.  But  her  more 
immediate  alarm  had  subsided;  seeing 
now,  that  the  sailor-like  extravagance 
of  PauPs  homage  was  entirely  unaccom- 
panied with  any  touch  of  intentional  dis- 
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roqpeot.  Indeed,  hyperbolical  as  were 
his  phrases,  hie  gestures  and  whole  ear- 
riage  were  most  needfoUj  deferentiaL 

Pan]  continued :  ^^  The  earl,  Madame, 
being  absent,  and  he  being  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  my  call,  yon  can  not  labor  nnder 
the  least  apprehension,  when  I  now  in- 
form yon,  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
an  omoer  in  the  American  navy,  who, 
having  stopped  at  this  isle  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  as  a  hostage 
for  the  American  cause,  am,  by  your 
aasoraDces,  turned  away  from  that  in- 
tent; pleased,  even  in  disappointment, 
since  that  disappoiotment  has  served  to 
prolong  my  interview  with  the  noble 
lady  bdbre  me,  as  well  as  to  leave  her 
domestic  tranquillity  unimpaired." 

i^Can  you  reaUy  speak  true?"  said  the 
lady  in  undismayed  wonderment. 

"Madame,  through  your  window  yon 
will  catch  a  little  peep  of  the  American 
colonial  ship-of-war.  Banger,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  command.  With  my 
best  respects  to  your  lord,  and  sincere 
regrets  at  not  finding  him  at  home,  per- 
mit me  to  salute  your  ladyship's  hand 
and  withdraw." 

But  feigning  not  to  notice  this  Parisian 
proposition,  aod  artfully  entrenching  her 
hand,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  the 
lady,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  begged  her 
visitor  to  partake  of  some  refreshment 
ere  he  departed,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing him  for  his  great  civility.  But  de- 
clining these  hospitalities,  Paul  bowed 
thrice,  and  quitted  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  encountered  Israel, 
standing  all  agape  before  a  Highland 
target  of  steel,  with  a  claymore  and  foil 
crossed  on  top. 

"Looks  like  apewter  platter  and  knife 
and  fork.  Captain  PauL'^ 

"So  they  do,  my  lion;  but  come, 
curse  it,  the  old  cock  has  flown ;  fine 
hen,  though,  left  in  the  nest ;  no  use ;  we 
mu3t  away  empty-handed." 

"Why,ain'tMr.Selkirkin?"  demanded 
Israel  in  roguish  concern. 

"Mr.  Selkirk!  Alexander  Selkirk, 
ou  mean.  No,  lad,  he^s  not  on  the 
sle  of  St.  Mary's ;  he's  away  o£^  a  her- 
mit-, on  the  Isle  of  Juan  Femandes — ^the 
more's  the  pity ;  come." 

In  the  porch  they  encountered  the  two 
officers.  Paul  briefiy  informed  them  of 
the  circumstances;  saying,  nothing  re* 
mained  but  to  depart  forthwith. 

"  With  nothing  at  all  for  our  pains?" 
murmured  the  two  officers. 

'*  What,  pray,  would  you  have?" 

"  Some  pill4^  to  be  sure — plate." 


I 


"Shame.  I  thought  we  were  three 
gentlemen." 

"So  are  the  Engliah  officers  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  they  help  themselves  to  plate 
whenever  they  can  get  it  from  the  private 
houses  of  the  enemy." 

"Come,  now,  don't  be  slanderous," 
said  Paul;  "these  officers  you  speak  of 
are  but  one  or  two  out  of  twenty,  mere 
bur^^burs  and  light-fingered  gentry,  us- 
ing the  king's  livery  but  as  a  disguise  to 
their  nefarious  trade.  The  rest  are  men 
of  honor." 

"Captain  Paul  Jones,"  responded  the 
two,  "  we  have  not  come  on  this  expe- 
dition in  much  expectation  of  regular 
pay;  but  we  did  rely  upon  honorable 
plunder." 

"Honorable  plunder  I  That's  some- 
thing new." 

But  the  officers  were  not  to  be  turned 
aside.  They  were  the  most  eflloient  in 
the  ship.  Seeing  them  resolute.  Paid,  for 
fear  of  incensing  them,  was  at  last,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  obliged  to  comply. 
For  himself,  however,  he  resolved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affidr. 
Charging  the  officers  not  to  allow  the  men 
to  enter  the  house  on  any  pretence,  and 
that  no  search  must  be  made,  and  nothing 
must  be  taken  away,  except  what  the 
lady  should  offer  them  upon  making 
known  their  demand,  he  beckoned  to 
Israel  and  retired  indignantly  towards 
the  beach.  Upon  second  thoughts,  he 
dispatched  Israel  back,  to  enter  the 
house  with  the  officers,  as  Joint  receiver 
of  the  plate,  he  being,  of  course,  the 
most  reliable  of  the  seamen. 

The  lady  was  not  a  little  disconcerted 
on  receiving  the  officers.  With  cool  de- 
termination they  made  known  their 
purpose.  There  was  no  escape.  The 
lady  retired.  The  butler  came ;  and  soon, 
several  silver  salvers,  and  other  articles 
of  value,  were  silently  deposited  in  the 
parlor  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and 

"Mister  Butler,"  said  Israel,  "let  me 
go  into  the  dairy  and  help  to  oarry  the 
milk-pans." 

But,  scowling  upon  this  rusticity,  or 
roguiahnesB — ^he  knew  not  which — ^the 
butler,  in  high  dudgeon  at  Israel's  re- 
publican familiarity,  as  weU  as  black  as 
a  thunder-doud  with  the  general  insult 
offered  to  an  illustrious  household  by  a 
party  of  armed  thieves,  as  he  viewed 
them,  declined  any  assistance.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  officers  left  the 
house,  carrying  their  booty. 

Attheporoh  they  were  met  by  a  red- 
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oheeked,  spiteM-looking  lass,  who,  with 
her  brave  lady*B  compliments,  addend  two 
ohild^B  rattles  of  silver  and  coral  to  their 
load. 

Kow,  one  of  the  officers  was  a  Erenoh- 
man,  the  other  a  Spaniard. 

The  Spaniard  dashed  his  rattle  indig- 
nantly to  the  ground.  The  Frenchman 
took  his  Tcry  pleasantly,  and  kissed  it, 
saying  to  the  girl  that  he  would  long  pre- 
serve the  coral,  as  a  memento  of  her 
rosy  cheeks. 

When  the  party  arrived  on  the  beach, 
they  found  Captain  Paul  writing  with 
pencil  on  paper  held  up  a«tinst  tiie 
smooth  tableted  side  of  the  cuff.  Next 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  making  his  sig- 
nature. With  a  reproachful  glance  to- 
wards the  two  officers,  he  handed  t^e 
slip  to  Israel,  bidding  him  hasten  imme- 
diately with  it  to  the  house  and  place  it 
in  Lady  Selkirk's  own  hands. 

The  note  was  as  follows : — 

"  Madamb,— » 
^^  After  so  courteous  a  reception,  I  am 
disturbed  to  make  you  no  better  return 
than  you  have  just  experienced  firom 
the  actions  of  certain  nersons  under  my 
command.  Actions,  lady,  which  my 
profession  of  arms  obliges  me  not  only 
to  brook,  but,  in  a  measure,  to  counte- 
nance. From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
my  dear  lady,  I  deplore  this  most  melan- 
choly necessity  of  my  delicate  position. 
However  unhandsome  the  desire  of  these 
men,  some  complaisance  seemed  due 
them  firom  me,  for  their  general  good 
conduct  and  bravery  on  former  occasions. 
I  had  but  an  instant  to  consider.  I  trust, 
that  in  unavoidably  gratifying  them,  I 
have  inflicted  less  imury  on  your  lady- 
ship's property  than  I  have  on  my  own 
bleeding  sensibilities.  But  my  heart  will 
not  allow  me  to  say  more.  Permit  me 
to  assure  you,  dear  lady,  that  when  the 
plate  is  sold,  I  shall,  at  all  hazards,  be- 
come the  purchaser,  and  will  be  proud 
to  restore  it  to  you,  by  such  conveyance 
as  you  mav  hereafter  see  fit  to  appoint. 

^^  From  hence  I  go,  Madame,  to  engage, 
to-morrow  morning,  his  mi^esty's  ship 
Drake,  of  twenty  guns,  now  lying  at 
Oarrickfergus.  I  should  meet  the  enemy 
with  more  than  wonted  resolution,  could 
I  flatter  myself  that,  through  this  un- 
handsome conduct  on  the  part  of  my 
officers,  I  lie  not  under  the  disesteem  of 
the  sweet  lady  of  the  Isle  of  St  Mary's. 
But  unconquerable  as  Mars  should  I  be, 
could  I  but  dare  .to  dream,  that  in  some 
green  retreat  of  her  charming  domain. 


the  Gountes  of  Selkirc  oflSDrs  up  a  chari- 
table prayer  for,  my  dear  lady  oountees, 
one,  who  coming  to  take  a  captive,  him- 
eelf  has  been  captivated. 

"  Tour  ladyship's  adoring  enemy, 
"John  Paul  Joms.** 

How  the  lady  received  this  super-ar-  ' 
dent  note,  history  does  not  relate.  But . 
history  has  not  omitted  to  record,  that 
after  the  return  of  the  Ranger  to  France, 
through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  Paul  in 
buying  up  the  booty,  piece  by  piece, 
from  the  clutches  of  those  among  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  and  not  without  a 
pecuniary  private  loss  to  himself,  equal 
to  the  total  value  of  the  plunder,  tiie 
plate  was  punctually  restored,  even  to 
the  silver  heads  of  two  peppier-boxes; 
and,  not  only  this,  but  the  earl,  hearing 
all  the  particulars,  magnanimously  wrote 
Paul  a  letter,  expressing  thanks  for  liis 
politeness.  In  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
earl,  Paul  was  a  man  of  honor..  It  were 
rash  to  differ  in  opinion  with  such  high- 
born authority. 

Upon  returning  to  the  ship,  she  was 
instantly  pointed  over  towards  the  Irish 
coast.  Kext  morning  Carrickfergnswas 
in  sight.  Paul  would  have  gone  straight 
in;  but  Israel,  reconnoiterinff  with  his 
glass,  informed  him  that  a  large  ship, 
probably  the  Drake,  was  just  coming  out 

"What  think  you,  Israel,  do  they 
know  who  we  are  ?  Let  me  have  the 
glass." 

^'  They  are  dropping  a  boat  now  air," 
replied  Israel,  removing  the  glass  from 
his  eye,  and  handing  it  to  Pam. 

"So  they  are— so  they  are.  They 
don't  know  us.  I'll  decoy  that  boat 
alongside.  Quick — ^theyare  coming  for 
us — take  the  helm  now  yourself,  my 
lion,  and  keep  the  ship's  stem  steadily  pre- 
sented towards  the  advancing  boat 
Don't  let  them  have  the  least  peep  at 
our  broadside." 

The  boat  came  on;  an  officer  in  its 
bow  all  the  time  eyeing  the  Banger 
through  a  glass.  Present^  the  boat  was 
within  hail. 

"  Ship  ahoy  I    Who  are  you  I" 

"  Oh,  come  alongside,"  answered  Paul 
through  his  trumpet,  in  a  rapid  off-hand 
tone,  as  though  he  were  a  gruff  sort  of 
friend,  impatient  at  being  suspected  for 
a  foe. 

In  a  few  moments  the  officer  of  the 
boat  stepned  into  the  Banger's  gangway. 
Oocking  his  bonnet  gallantly,  P«nl  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  making  a  very  po- 
lite bow,  saying:   "Good  morning,  sir, 
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good  monung;  delighted  to  see  yon. 
That^s  «  pretty  sword  yoa  have ;  pray, 
let  me  look  at  it." 

^^  I  see/'  said  the  offieer,  glanciiig  at 
the  ship^s  armament,  and  turning  pale. 
^^I  am  yonr  prisoner.*' 

^^No — ^my  gpest,"  responded  Paul, 
'winningly.  "Pray,  let  me  relieye  you 
of  your — ^your — oane." 

Thus  humorously  he  received  the  offi- 
cer's delivered  sword. 

"Now  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  please,"  he 
continued;  "  what  brings  oat  his  nuyeft- 
ty 's  ship  Drake,  this  fine  momiog  7  Coo- 
ing a  little  airing  ?" 

"  She  comes  oat  in  search  of  you ;  but 
when  I  left  her  side  half  an  hoar  since, 
she  did  not  know  that  the  ship  off  the 
harbor  was  the  one  she  sought.'' 

"  Ton  had  news  from  Whitehaven,  I 
suppose,  hist  night,  eh  f " 

"  Aye :  express ;  saying  that  certain 
incendiaries  had  landed  there  early  that 
morning." 

"  What  ? — ^what  sort  of  men  were  they, 
did  you  say?"  said  Paul,  shaking  his 
bonnet  fiercely  to  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  cominff  close  to  the  officer.  "  Par- 
don me,"  he  added  derisively,  "  I  had 
forgot;  you  are  my  mteet,  Israel,  see 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  below,  and 
his  men  forward." 

The  Drake  was  now  seen  slowly  com- 
ing out  under  a  liglit  air,  attended  by 
five  small  pleasure-vessels,  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers,  and  fall  of 
gaily-dressed  people,  whom  motives  simi- 
hx  to  those  which  draw  visitors  to  the 
circus,  had  induced  to  embark  on  their 
adventaroas  trip.  Bat  they  little 
dreamed  how  nigh  the  desperate  enemy 
was. 

"  Drop  the  captured  boat  astern,"  said 
Paul ;  "  see  what  effect  that  will  have  on 
those  merry  voyagers." 

No  sooner  was  the  empty  boat  descried 
by  the  pleasure-vessels,  than  forthwith 
surmising  the  trutJi,  they  with  all  dili- 

gence  turned  aboat  and  re-entered  the 
arbor.  Shortly  after,  alarmnsmokes 
were  seen  extending  along  both  sides  of 
the  channel. 

"They  smoke  us  at  last,  Oaptain 
Paal,"  said  Israel. 

*'  There  will  be  more  smoke  yet  before 
the  day  is  done,"  replied  Paul  gravely. 

The  wind  was  right  under  the  land ; 
the  tide  unfavorable.  The  Drake  worked 
out  very  slowly. 

Meantime,  like  some  fiery-heated  du- 
ellist calling  on  urgent  basiness  at  frosty 
daybreak,  and  long  kept  waiting  at  the 


door  by  the  dilatoriness  of  his  antagonist 
shrinking  at  the  idea  of  getting  up  to  be 
cat  to  pieces  in  the  cold, — the  Ranger, 
with  a  better  breeze,  impatiently  tac&ed 
to  and  fro  in  the  channel.  At  last,  when 
the  English  vessel  had  fairly  weathered 
the  point,  Paal,  ranging  ahead,  courte- 
ously led  her  forth,  as  a  beau  might  a 
belle  iu  a  ball-room — to  mid-channel, 
and  then  suffered  her  to  come  within 
had. 

"  She  is  hoisting  her  colors  now,  sir," 
said  Israel. 

"  Give  her  the  stars  and  stripes,  then, 
my  lad." 

Joyfully  running  to  the  locker,  Israel 
attached  the  fiag  to  the  halyards.  The 
wind  freshened.  He  stood  elevated. 
The  bright  flag  blew  around  him,  a  glo- 
rified shroud,  enveloping  him  in  its  red 
ribbons  and  spangles,  Tike  apepringing 
tongaes,  and  sparkles  of  fiame. 

As  the  colors  rose  to  their  final  perch, 
and  streamed  in  the  air,  Pa"l  eyed  Uiem 
exultingly. 

"  I  first  hoisted  that  flag  on  an  Amer- 
ican ship,  and  was  the  first  among  men 
to  get  it  saluted.  If  I  perish  this  night, 
the  name  of  Paal  Jones  shall  live.  Hi^k ! 
they  hail  us." 

"  What  ship  are  you  t" 

"Your  enemy.  Gome  on!  What 
wants  the  fellow  of  more  prefaces  and 
introdnctions  ?" 

The  sun  was  now  calmly  setting  over 
the  green  hind  of  Ireland.  The  sky  was 
serene ;  the  sea  smooth  ;  the  wind  just 
sufficient  to  waft  the  two  vessels  steadily 
and  gently.  After  the  first  firing,  and  a 
little  mauGBnvering,  the  two  ships  glided 
on  freely,  side  by  side ;  in  that  mUd  air 
exchanging  their  deadly  broadsides,  like 
two  friendly  horsemen  walking  their 
steeds  along  a  phtin,  chatting  as  they  go. 
After  an  hour  of  this  running  fight,  the 
conversation  ended.  The  Drake  struck. 
How  changed  from  the  big  craft  of  sixty 
short  minutes  before  I  She  seemed  now, 
above  deck,  like  a  piece  of  wild  western 
woodland  into  which  choppers  had  been. 
Her  masts  and  yards  prostrate,  and 
hangine  in  jack-straws ;  several  of  her 
sails  ballooning  out,  as  they  dragged  in 
the  sea,  like  great  lopped  tops  of  foliage. 
The  black  hull  and  shattered  stamps  of 
masts,  galled  and  riddled,  looked  as  if 
gigantic  woodpeckers  had  been  tapping 
them. 

The  Drake  was  the  larger  ship ;  more 
cannon ;  more  men.  Her  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  far  the  greater.  Her 
brave  captain  and  lieutenant  were  mor- 
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taUy  wounded.  The  former  died  as  the 
pruse  waa  boarded ;  the  latter,  two  days 
after. 

It  wae  twilight ;  the  weather  still  se- 
T«re.  No  cannonade,  nonght  that  mad 
man  can  do,  molests  the  stoical  imper- 
tnrbability  of  nature,  when  natnre 
chooeee  to  be  still.  This  weather,  hold- 
ing on  all  through  the  following  day, 
greatly  facilitated  the  refitting  of  the 
ships.  That  done,  the  two  vessels,  sail- 
ing ronnd  the  north  of  Ireland,  steered 
towards  Brest.  They  were  repeatedly 
chased  by  English  cmisers;  but  safely 
reached  their  anhcorage  in  the  French 
waters. 

*' A  pretty  felr  fonr  weeks^  yachting, 
gentlemen,*'  said  Paul  Jones,  as  the 
Ranger  swimg  to  her  cable,  while  some 
French  officers  boarded  her.  ^^  I  bring 
two  trarellers  with  me,  gentlemen,"  he 
oontiDned.  ^^  Allow  me  to  introdnoe  yon 
to  my  particnlar  fHend,  Israel  Potter, 
lale  of  iKorth  America ;  and  also  to  his 
Britannic  Mt^esty's  ship,  Drake,  late  of 
Oarrickfergos,  Ireland.'' 

This  cruise  made  lond  fiime  for  Paul, 
eepeoially  at  the  court  of  France,  whose 
king  sent  Paul  a  sword  and  a  medal. 
But  poor  Israel,  who  also  had  conquered 
a  cri^  and  all  unaided  too — ^what  had 
he! 


ORAFIKR  ZVHI. 
TBI  uxramoM  that  sailsd  nan  groiz. 

Thbeb  months  after  anchoring  at 
Brest,  through  Dr.  Franklin's  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  kinff,  backed  by 
the  bestirring  ardor  of  Pa^,  a  squadron 
of  nine  vessels  of  various  force  were 
ready  in  the  road  of  Groiz  for  another 
deseent  on  the  British  coasts.  These 
eraft  were  miscellaneously  picked  up; 
th^r  crews  a  mongrel  pack ;  the  ofilcers 
mostly  French,  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  secretly  jewous  of  Paul.  The 
expedition  was  full  of  the  elements  of 
insnbordiDation  and  failure.  Much  bit- 
temees  and  agony  resulted  to  a  spirit 
like  Paul's.  But  he  bore  up ;  and  though 
in  many  particulars  the  sequel  more  than 
warranted  his  misgivings,  his  soul  still 
refused  to  surrender. 

The  career  of  this  stubborn  adventurer 
signally  illui^trates  the  idea,  that  since 
all  human  affairs  are  subject  to  organic 
disorder ;  since  they  are  created  in,  and 
sustained  by,  a  sort  of  half-disciplined 
efaaoa;  hence,  he  who  in  great  things 
seeks    sncoess,   must    never   wait   for 


smooth  water;  whieh  never  was,  and 
never  will  be;  but  with  what  straggKng 
method  he  can,  dash  with  aU  bis  de- 
rangements at  his  object,  leaving  the  rest 
to  Fortune. 
Though  nominally  commander  of  the 

Suadron,  Paul  was  not  so  in  effect, 
ost  of  his  captains  conceitedly  claimed 
independent  commands.  One  of  them  in 
the  end  t>roved  a  traitor  outright;  few 
of  the  rest  were  r^iable. 

As  for  the  ships,  that  commanded  by 
Panl  in  person  will  be  a  good  examine 
of  the  fleet.  She  was  an  old  Indifunan, 
clumsy  and  crank,  smelfing  stroniriy  of 
the  savor  of  tea,  doves,  and  arrad:,  the 
cargoes  of  former  voyages.  Even  at  that 
day,  she  was,  from  her  venerable  gro- 
tesqneness,  what  a  cooked  hat  is,  at  the 
present  age,  among  ordinarv  beavers. 
Her  elephantine  bulk  was  hondahed  with 
a  castellated  poop  like  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa.  Poor  Israel^  standing  on  the 
top  of  this  poop,  spy-glass  at  his  eye, 
looked  more  an  astronomer  than  a  mari- 
ner ;  having  to  do,  not  with  the  moun- 
tains of  the  billows,  but  the  mountains 
in  the  moon.  Galileo  onFiesole.  She 
was  originally  a  «ngle-decked  ship ;  that 
is,  carried  her  armament  <a  one  gun- 
deck.  But  cutting  ports  bek)w,  in  her 
after  part,  Paul  rammed  out  there  six 
old  eighteen  pounders,  whose  maty  muz- 
zles peered  just  above  the  water-line,  Uke 
a  parcel  of  dirty  mulattoes  from  a  oellar- 
way.  Her  name  was  ^eDuras;  but, 
ere  sailing.  It  was  changed  to  that  other 
appellation,  wherebv  this  sad  old  hulk 
became  afterwards  immortal.  Though 
it  is  not  unknown,  that  a  compliment  to 
Doctor  Franklin  was  involved  in  tins 
change  of  titles,  yet  the  secret  histoiy 
of  the  afikir  wUl  now  for  the  fint  time 
be  disclosed. 

It  was  evening  in  the  road  of  Groix. 
After  a  fagging  day's  work,  trymg  to 
conciliate  the  hostile  jealbusy  of  his 
officers,  and  provide,  in  the  &oe  of  end- 
less obstacles  (for  he  had  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  scores  of  intriguing  faetors 
and  brokers  ashore)  the  requisite  stores 
for  the  fleet  Paul  sat  in  his  cabin  in  a 
half  desponaent  reverie;  while  Israel, 
cross-legged  at  his  commander^s  feet,  was 
patching  op  some  old  nguals. 

^^  Oaptain  Paul,  I  don't  like  oar  ship's 
name. — ^Durasf  What's  that  mean? — 
Duras?  Being  cribbed  up  in  a  ship 
named  Duras !  a  sort  of  makes  one  feel 
as  if  he  were  in  durance  vile." 

*^  Gad,  I  never  thought  of  that  before, 
my  lion.    Duras — ^Durance  vile.    I  sop- 
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k  pose  it's  supeiratitioii,  but  FU  change  it. 

Oeine,  Tellow-nuuie,  wlut  aball  we  call 
hert" 

^  Wen,  Oapiain  Paul,  don't  yon  like 
Doctor  Franklin  t  Hasn't  he  been  the 
prime  man  to  get  this  fleet  together! 
Let's  call  her  the  Doctor  Franklin. 

^*  Oh  no,  that  wUl  too  pnblidy  declare 
him  Just  at  present;  and  Poor  Bichard 
wants  to  be  a  little  shady  in  this  busi- 
ness.*' 

I  "  Poor  Richard  1— call  her  Poor  Rich- 

r  ard,  then,"  cried  Israel,  suddenly  struck' 

L  by  the  idea. 

^^  Gad,  you  have  it,"  answered  Paul, 
springing  to  his  feet,  as  all  trace  of  his 
former  despondency  left  him; — ^^Poor 
Bichard  shall  be  the  name,  in  honor  to 
the  saying,  that  ^Gk>d  helps  them  that 

r  help  ihenuMBlves,'  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

r  ^  Now  this  was  the  w^  the  craft  came 

to  be  called  the  Bern  Bamme  Bichard; 
for  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  have  « 
French  rendering  of  the  new  title,  it  as- 
sumed the  above  form. 

i  A  few  days  after,  the  force  sailed. 

k  Ere  long,  they  captured  several  vessels; 

but  the  captains  of  the  squadron  proving 
refractory^  events  took  so  deplorable  a 

;  turn,  that  Paul,  for  the   present,  was 

obliged  to  return  to  Groix.     Luckily 

J  however,  at  this  junction  «  cartel  arrived 

,  from  Enffland  with  upwards  of  a  hun- 

dred exchanged  American  seamen,  who 
almost  to  a  man  enlisted  under  the  flag 
of  Paul. 
Upon  the  resailing  of  the  force,  the  old 

\  troubles  broke  out  afresh.    Most  of  her 

consorts  insubordinately  separated  from 

;  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.     At  length 

Paul  found  himself  in  violent  storms 
beating   off    the   ruoged    southeastern 

'  coast  of  Scotland,wit£^only  two  accom- 

panying ships.  But  neither  the  mutiny 
of  his  fleet,  nor  the  chaos  of  the  elements, 

'  made  him  falter  in  his  purpose.    Nay, 

at  this  crisis,  he  projectea  the  most  dar- 
iuffof  all  his  descents. 
The  Cheviot  Hills  were  insight.  Sundry 

'  vessels  had  been  described  bound  in  for 

I  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  whose  south  shore, 

well  up  the  Firth,  stands  Leith,  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  distant  but  a  mile  or  two 
from  that  capital.  He  resolved  to  dash 
at  Leith,  ana  lay  it  under  contribution 
or  in  ashes.  He  called  the  captains  of 
his  two  remaining  consorts  on  board  his 
own  ship  to  arrange  details.  Those 
worthies  had  much  of  festidions  remark 
to  make  against  t^e  plan.  After  losing 
much  time  in  tiying  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion their  sage  deliberations,  Paul  by 


addressing  theh*  cupidity,  achieved  that 
which  all  appeals  to  their  gallantry  could 
not  accomplish.  He  proclaimed  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Leith  lottery  at  no 
less  a  figure  than  £200,000 ;  that  beiiig 
named  as  the  ransom.  Enough:  the 
three  ships  entered  the  Firth,  bddly  and 
freely,  as  if  carrying  Quakers  to  a  Peace- 
Congress. 

Along  both  startled  shores  the  panic 
of  their  approach  spread  like  the  cholera. 
The  three  suspicious  crafts  had  so  long 
lain  off  and  on,  that  none  doubted  they 
were  led  by  the  audacious  viking,  Pml 
Jones.  At  five  o'dock,  on  the  foUowing 
morning,  they  were  distinctly  seen  from 
the  caiHtal  of  Scotland,  qmetly  sailing 
up  the  bay.  Batteries  were  hastily 
thrown  up  at  Leith,  arms  were  obtained 
from  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,  alarm 
fires  were  kindled  in  all  directions.  Yet 
with  such  tranquillity  of  effirontery  did 
Paul  conduct  his  ships,  concealing  as 
much  as  possible  their  warlike  character, 
that  more  than  once  his  vessels  were 
mistaken  for  merchantmen,  and  hailed 
by  passing  ships  as  such. 

In  the  afternoon,  Israel,  at  his  station 
on  the  tower  of  IW  reported  a  boat  with 
five  men  coming  off  to  the  Bichard  from 
the  coast  of  Fife. 

"They  have  hot  oat-cakes  for  us," 
said  Paul,  "  let  'em  come.  To  encourage 
them,  show  them  the  English  ensign, 
Israel,  my  lad." 

Soon  the  boat  was  alongside. 

^*  Well,  my  good  fellows,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon?"  said  Paul, 
leaning  over  the  side  with  a  patronizing 
air. 

"Why,  captain,  we  come  from  the 
Lfurd  of  Crokarky,  who  wants  some 
powder  and  ball  for  his  money." 

"  What  would  you  with  powder  and 
ban,  pray?" 

"Obi  haven't  vou  heard  that  that 
bloody  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  is  somewhere 
hanging  round  the  coasts?" 

"  Aye,  indeed,  but  he  won't  hurt  yon. 
He's  only  soing  round  among  the  nations, 
with  his  old  hat,  taking  up  contributions. 
So,  away  with  ye ;  ye  don't  want  any 
powder  and  ball  to  give  him.  He  wants 
contributions  of  silver,  not  lead.  j*re- 
pare  yourselves  with  silver,  I  sav." 

"Kay,  captain,  the  Laird  ordered  us 
not  to  return  without  powder  and  ball. 
See,  here  is  the  price.  It  may  be  the 
taking  of  the  bloody  pirate,  if  you  let 
us  have  what  we  want.** 

"  Well,  pass  'em  over  a  keg,"  said  Pan} 
kugbiag,  but  modifying  his  order  by  * 
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sly  whisper  to  Israel ;  "  Ob,  put  up  yonr 
price,  it's  a  gift  to  ye." 

^*  Bat  ball,  captain,  what's  the  use  of 
powder  without  ball  ?"  roared  one  of  the 
fellows  from  the  boat's  bow,  as  the  keg 
was  lowered  in.    "  We  want  ball." 

^*  Bless  my  soul,  you  bawl  loud  enough 
as  it  is.  Away  with  ye,  with  what  you 
have.  Look  to  your  keg,  and  hark  ye, 
if  ye  catch  that  villain,  raol  Jones,  give 
him  no  quarter." 

'^  But,  captain,  here,"  shouted  one  of 
the  boatmen,  ^^  There's  a  mistiJce.  This 
is  a  keg  of  pickles,  not  powder.  Look," 
and  poking  into  the  bung -hole,  he 
dragged  out  a  green  cucumber  dripping 
with  brine.  ^^Take  this  back,  and  give 
us  the  powder." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Paul,  "  the  powder  is  at 
the  bottom,  pickled  powder,  best  way 
to  keep  it.  Away  with  ye,  now,  and 
after  that  bloody  embezzler,  Paul  Jones." 

This  was  Sunday.  The  ships  held  on. 
During  the  afternoon,  a  long  tack  of  the 
Bichard  brought  her  dose  towards  the 
shores  of  Fife,  near  the  thriving  little 
port  of  Kirkaldy. 

*  There's  a  great  crowd  on  the  beach, 
captain  Paul,"  said  Israel,  looking  through 
his  glass.  **  There  seems  to  be  an  old 
woman  standing  on  a  iish-barrel  there, 
a  sort  of  selling  things  at  auction,  to  the 
people,  but  I  can't  be  certain  yet." 

*^  Let  me  see,"  said  Paul,  taking  the 
glass  as  they  came  nigher.  ^'  Sure  enough, 
it's  an  old  lady — an  old  quack-doctres?, 
seems  to  me,  in  a  black  gown,  too.  I 
must  hail  her," 

Ordering  the  ship  to  be  kept  on  to- 
wards the  port,  he  shortened  sail  within 
easy  distance,  so  as  to  glide  slowly  by, 
and  seizing  the  trumpet,  thus  spoke : — 

"  Old  lady,  ahoy  I  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?    What's  your  text  ?'' 

"  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he 
seeth  the  vengeance.  He  shall  wash  his 
feet  in  the  blood  of  tlie  wicked." 

"  Ah,  what  a  lack  of  charity.  Now 
hear  mine; — God  helpeth  them  that 
help  themselves,  as  Poor  Richard  says.'* 

"Reprobate  pirate,  a  gale  shall  yet 
come,  to  drive  thee  in  wrecks  from  our 
waters." 

*' J"he  strong  wind  of  your  hate  fills 
my  sails  well.  Adieu,"  waving  his  bon- 
net— "  tell  us  the  rest  at  Leith." 

Next  morning  the  ships  were  almost 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  town.  The 
men  to  be  landed  were  in  the  boats. 
Israel  had  the  tiller  of  the  foremost  one, 
waiting  for  his  commander  to  enter, 
when  just  as  Paul's  foot  was  on  the 


gangway,  a  sudden  squall  stmok  all  three 
ships,  dashing  the  boats  against  them, 
and  creatiug  indiscribable  confusion. 
The  squall  ended  in  a  violent  gale.  Get- 
ting his  men  on  board  with  aS  dispatch, 
Paul  essayed  his  best  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  wind ;  but  it  blew  adversely, 
and  with  redoubled  power.  A  ship  at 
a  distance  went  down  beneath  iL  The 
disappointed  Invader  was  obliged  to  turn 
before  the  gale,  and  renounce  his  project. 

To  this  hour,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  it  is  the  popular  persoa- 
sion,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirrer-s,  of 
Kirkaldy,  powerful  intercession,  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  elemental  repulse 
experienced  off  the  endangered  harbor  of 
Leith. 

Through  the  ill  qualities  of  Paul's  asso- 
ciate captains:  their  timidity,  inc^ableof 
keeping  pace  with  his  daring ;  their  jea- 
lousy, blind  to  his  superiority  to  rivalship 
— together  with  the  general  reduction  of 
his  force,  now  reduced,  by  desertion,  finom 
nine  to  three  ships;  and  kst  of  aU,  the 
enmity  of  seas  and  winds,  the  invader, 
driven,  not  by  a  fleet,  but  a  gale;,  out  of 
the  Scottish  waters,  had  the  mortification 
in  prospect  of  terminating  a  .cruise,  so 
formidable  in  appearance  at  t&e  onset, 
without  one  added  deed  to  sustain  the 
reputation  gained  by  former  exploits. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  disheartened. 
He  sought  to  conciliate  fortune,  not  by 
despondency,  but  by  resolution.  And, 
as  if  won  by  his  confident  bearing,  that 
fickle  power  suddenly  went  over  to  him 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  suddenly 
as  plumed  Marshal  Ney  to  tlie  stupbom 
standard  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  march- 
ing regenerated  on  Paris.  In  a  word, 
luck— that's  the  word— shortly  threw  in 
Paul's  way  the  great  action  of  his  life: 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  naval  en- 
gagements; the  unparalleled  death-lock 
with  the  Serapis. 


CHAPTER  ZCL 

TBZT  nOBT  TBS  nBlRB. 

Thb  battle  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis  stands  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  signal  collision  on  the 
sea  between  the  Ilnglishman  and  the 
American.  For  obstinacy,  mutual 
hatred,  and  courage,  it  is  without  pre- 
cedent or  subsequent  in  the  story  of 
ocean.  The  strife  long  hung  undetw- 
mined,  but  the  English  flag  Btruok  in  the 
end. 
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There  would  eeem  to  be  something 
singolarly  indicatory  in  this  engagement. 
It  may  involve  at  once  a  type,  a  parallel, 
and  a  prophecy.  Sharing  the  same 
blood  with  England,  and  yet  her  proved 
foe  in  two  wars ;  not  wholly  incline<l  at 
bottom  to  forget  an  old  grudge:  intre- 
pid, unprincipled,  reckless,  predatory, 
wiUi  boundless  ambition,  civilized  in 
externals  but  a  savage  at  heart,  America 
is,  or  may  yet  be,  the  Paul  Jones  of 
nations. 

Regarded  ui  this  indicatory  light,  the 
battle  between  the  Bon  Honmie  Kiohard 
and  the  Serapis — ^in  itself  so  curious — 
may  well  enlist  our  interest. 

Never  was  there  a  fight  so  snarled. 
The  intricacy  of  those  incidents  which 
defy  the  narrator^s  extrication,  is  not 
illy  figured  in  that  bewildering  inter- 
tanglement  of  all  the  yards  and  anchors 
of  the  two  ships,  which  confounded 
them  for  the  time  in  one  chaos  of  devas- 
tation. 

Elsewhere  than  here  the  reader  must 
go  who  seeks  an  elaborate  version  of  the 
fight,  or,  indeed,  much  of  any  regular 
account  of  it  whatever.  The  writer  is 
but  brought  to  mention  the  battle, 
because  he  must  needs  follow,  in  all 
events,  the  fortunes  of  the  humble  ad- 
venturer whose  life  he  records.  Yet 
this  necessarily  involves  some  general 
view  of  each  conspicuous  incident  in 
which  he  shares. 

Several  circumstances  of  the  place  and 
time  served  to  invest  the  fight  with  a 
certain  scenic  atmosphere,  casting  a 
light  almost  poetic  over  the  wild  gloom 
of  its  tra^o  results.  The  battle  was 
fought  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
ten  at  night ;  the  height  of  it  was  under 
a  full  harvest  moon,  in  view  of  thou- 
sands of  distant  spectators  crowning  the 
high  cliffs  of  Yorkshire. 

From  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Britain,  for  the  most 
part,  wears  a  savage^  melancholy,  and 
Oalabrian  aspect.  It  is  in  course  of  in- 
cessant decay.  Every  year  the  isle  which 
repulses  nearly  all  other  foes,  succumbs 
to  the  Attila  assaults  of  the  deep.  Here 
and  therft  the  base  of  the  cliffs  is  strewn 
with  masses  of  rock,  undermined  by  the 
waves,  and  tumbled  headlong  below; 
where,  sometimes,  the  water  completely 
surrounds  them,  showing  in  shattered 
confusion  detached  rocks,  pyramids,  and 
obelisks,  rising  half-revealed  from  the 
surf, — ^the  Tadmores  of  the  wasteful 
desert  of  the  sea.  Nowhere  is  this  deso- 
lation more  marked  than  for  those  fifty 


miles  of  coast  between  Hamborough 
Head  and  the  Spurm. 

Weatliering  out  the  gale  which  had 
driven  them  from  Leith,  Paul's  ships,  for 
a  few  days,  were  employed  in  giving 
chase  to  various  merchantmen  and  ool- 
liers;  capturing  some,  sinking  others, 
and  putting  the  rest  to  fiight.  Off  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber  they  ineffectually 
manoBuvered  with  a  view  of  drawing  out 
a  king's  frigate,  reported  to  be  lying  at 
anchor  within.  At  another  time  a  large 
fleet  was  encountered,  under  convoy  of 
some  ships  of  force.  But  their  panic 
caused  the  fleet  to  hug  the  edge  of 
perilous  shoals  very  nigh  the  land, 
where,  by  reason  of  his  having  no  com- 
petent pilot,  Paul  durst  not  approach  to 
molest  them.  The  same  night  he  saw 
two  strangers  further  out  at  sea,  and 
chased  them  until  three  in  the  morning: 
when,  getting  pretty  nigh,  he  surmised 
that  they  must  needs  be  vessels  of  his  own 
squadron,  which,  previous  to  his  enter- 
ing the  Firth  of  Forth,  had  separated 
from  his  command.  Daylight  proved 
this  supposition  correct.  Five  vessels  of 
the  original  squadron  were  now  once 
more  in  company.  About  noon,  a  fleet 
of  forty  merchantmen  appeared  coming 
round  Flamborough  Head,  protected  by 
two  English  men-of-war,  the  Serapis 
and  Oountess  of  Scarborough.  Descry- 
ing the  five  cruisers  sailing  down,  the 
forty  sail,  like  forty  chickens,  fluttered 
in  a  panic  under  the  wing  of  the  shore. 
Their  armed  protectors  bravely  steered 
from  the  land,  making  the  disposition  for 
battle.  Promptly  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, Paul,  giving  the  signal  to  his  con- 
sorts, earnestly  pressed  forward.  But, 
earnest  as  he  was,  it  was  seven  in  the 
evening  ere  the  encounter  began.  Mean- 
time his  comrades,  heedless  of  his  signals, 
sailed  independently  along.  Dismissing 
them  from  present  consideration,  we 
confine  ourselves,  for  a  while  to  the 
Richard  and  the  Serapis,  the  grand 
duellists  of  the  fight. 

The  Richard  carried  a  motley  crew,  to 
keep  whom  in  order  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  soldiers — ^themselves  a  hybrid 
band — ^had  been  put  on  board,  com- 
manded by  French  officers  of  inferior 
rank.  Her  armament  was  similarly 
heterogeneous;  guns  of  all  sorts  and 
calibres;  but  about  equal  on  the  whole 
to  those  of  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate.  The 
spirit  of  banefdl  intermixture  pervaded 
this  craft  throughout. 

The  Serapis  was  a  frigate  of  fifty 
guns,  more  than  half  of  which  indivi- 
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dually  ezoeeded  in  calibre  any  one  gnn 
of  the  Riohard.  She  had  a  crew  of  some 
three  hundred  and  tweny  trained  man-of- 
war^s  men. 

There  is  someihine  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment which  radically  diatinguiahes  it 
from  one  on  the  land.  The  ooean^  at 
times,  has  what  is  called  its  sea  and  ita 
trough  of  the  sea;  but  it  has  neither 
rivers,  woods,  banks,  towns,  nor  moun- 
tains. In  mild  weather,  it  is  one  ham- 
mered plain.  Stratagems, — ^like  those  of 
disciplined  armies,  ambnsoades — like 
those  of  Indians,  are  impossible.  All  is 
dear,  open,  fluent.  The  very  element 
which  sustains  the  combatants,  yields  at 
the  stroke  of  a  feather.  One  wind  and 
one  tide  at  one  time  operate  upon  all 
who  here  engage.  This  simplicity  ren- 
ders a  battle  between  two  men-of-war, 
witli  thebr  huge  white  wings,  more  akin 
to  the  Miltonio  contests  of  archangels 
than  to  the  eoti^^atieelf  squalid  tuasels 
of  eardi. 

As  the  ships  neai^d,  a  hazy  darkness 
overspread  the  water.  The  moon  was 
not  yet  risen.  Objects  were  perceived 
with  difficulty.  Borne  by  a  soft  moist 
breeze  over  gentle  waves,  they  came 
within  pistol-shot.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity, and  the  known  neighborhood  of 
other  vessels,  the  Serapis  was  uncertain 
who  the  Bichard  was.  Through  the 
dim  mist  each  ship  loomed  forth  to  the 
other  vast,  but  indistinct,  as  the  ghost  of 
Morven.  Sounds  of  the  trampling  of 
resolute  men  echoed  from  either  hull, 
whose  tight  decks  dully  resounded  like 
drum-heads  in  a  funeral  march. 

The  Serapis  hailed.  She  was  answered 
by  a  broadside.  For  half  an  hour  the  com- 
batants deliberately  manosuvered,  con- 
tinually changing  their  position,  but  al- 
ways within  shot  fire.  The  Serapis — 
the  better  sailer  of  the  two — ^kept  criti- 
cally circling  the  Richard,  making  loune- 
ing  advances  now  and  then,  and  as  sud- 
denly steering  off;  hate  causing  her  to 
act  not  unlike  a  wheeling  cock  about  a 
hen,  when  stirred  by  the  contrary  pas- 
sion. Meautime,  though  with  easy  speak- 
ing distance,  no  further  syllable  was  ex- 
changed; but  an  incessant  cannonade 
was  kept  up. 

At  this  point,  a  third  party,  the  Scar- 
borough, orew  near,  seemingly  desirooB 
of  giving  assistance  to  her  consort.  But 
thick  amoke  was  now  added  to  the 
idght's  natural  obscurity.  The  Scar- 
borough imperfectly  discerned  two  ships, 
and  puunly  saw  the  common  fire  they 
made;  but  which  was  irhioh,  she  oould 


not  telL  Eager  to  befriend  the  Serais, 
she  durst  not  fire  a  gun,  lest  she  might 
unwittiDffly  act  the  part  of  a  foe.  As 
when  a  nawk  and  a  crow  are  dawinff 
and  beaking  high  in  the  air,  a  second 
crow  flying  near,  will  seek  to  join  the 
batde,  but  finding  no  fair  chance  to  en- 
gage, at  last  flies  away  to  the  woods; 
just  so  did  the  Scarborough  now.  Pru- 
dence dictated  the  step.  Because  several 
chance  shot — ^from  which  of  the  com- 
batants could  not  be  known — had  al- 
ready struck  the  Scarborough.  So^  un- 
willing uselessly  to  expose  herself,  off 
went  for  the  present  this  baffled  aud 
ineffectual  friend. 

Not  long  after,  an  invisible  hand  came 
and  set  down  a  great  yellow  lamp  in  the 
east  The  hand  reached  up  unseen  frtnn 
below  the  horizon,  and  set  the  lamp 
down  right  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  as 
on  a  threshold;  as  mucli  as  to  say. 
Gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me  a  little 
to  light  up  this  rather  gloomy  looking 
subject.  The  lamp  was  the  round  har- 
vest moon;  the  one  solitary  foot-light  of 
the  scene.  But  scarcely  did  the  rays 
from  the  lamp  pierce  that  languid  hazie. 
Objects  before  perceived  with  difficulty, 
now  glimmered  ambiguously.  Beddea 
in  strange  vapors,  the  gresX  foot-light 
cast  a  dubious  half  demoniac  glare  acrosB 
the  waters,  like  the  phantasmagoric 
stream  sent  athwart  a  London  flagging 
in  a  night-rain  from  an  apothecarv's  blue 
and  green  window.  Through  this  sar- 
donioal  mist,  the  £BK>e  of  the  Man-in-the- 
Hoon— looking  ri^t  towards  the  com- 
batants, as  if  he  were  standing  in  a  trap- 
door of  the  sea,  leaning  forwara  leisnrdy 
with  his  arms  complMently  folded  over 
upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon, — ^this  queer 
fiice  wore  a  serious,  apishly  self-satisfied 
leer,  as  if  the  Man-in-the-Moon  had  some- 
how secretly  put  up  the  ships  to  their 
contest,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  malig- 
nant old  soul  was  not  unpleased  to  see 
how  well  his  charms  worked.  There 
stood  the  ffrinning  Man-in-the-Moon,  his 
head  just  dodging  into  view  over  the  rim 
of  the  sea: — ^Mephistophelee  prompter 
of  the  stage. 

Aided  now  a  little  by  the  planet,  one 
of  the  consorts  of  the  Kichard.  the  Pal- 
las, hovering  far  outside  the  fight,  dimly 
discerned  the  suspidous  form  of  a  londy 
vessel  unknown  to  her.  She  resolved  to 
engage  it,  if  it  proved  a  foe.  But  ere 
they  joined,  the  unknown  ship— which 
provea  to  be  the  Scarborough — ^received 
&  broadnde  at  long  gun's  distance  frf^"* 
anotiier  oonaort  of  t£e  Richard,  the  i 
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liance.  The  shot  whizzed  across  the 
broad  interval  like  shuttlecocks  across 
a  great  hall.  Presently  the  battledores 
of  both  batteries  were  at  work,  and 
rapid  compliments  of  shnttleoooks  were 
very  promptly  exchanged.  The  adverse 
consorts  of  the  two  main  belligerents 
fought  with  all  the  rage  qt  those  fiery 
seconds  who  in  some  desperate  daels, 
make  their  principalis  quarrel  their  own. 
Diverted  from  the  Richard  and  the  Sera- 

Sis  by  this  little  by-play,  the  Man-in-the- 
[oon,  all  eager  to  see  what  it  was,  some- 
what raised  himself  from  his  trap-door 
with  an  added  ginn  on  his  face.  !By  this 
time,  off  sneaked  the  Alliance,  and  down 
swept  the  Pallas,  at  close  quarters  en- 
gaging the  Scarborough;  an  encounter 
destined  in  less  than  an  hour  to  end  in 
the  latter  ship's  striking  her  flag. 

Compared  to  the  Serapis  and  the 
Richard,  the  Pallas  and  the  Scarborough 
were  as  two  pages  to  two  knights.  In 
their  immature  way  they  showed  the 
same  traits  as  their  fully  developed  su- 
periors. 

The  Man-in-the-Moon  now  raised  him- 
self still  higher  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  affairs. 

,  But  the  Man-in-the-Moon  was  not  the 
only  spectator.  From  the  high  cliffs  of 
the  shore,  and  especially  from  the  great 
promontory  of  Flam  borough  Head,  the 
scene  was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  the 
islanders.  Any  rustic  might  be  par- 
doned his  curiosity  in  view  of  the  spec- 
tacle presented.  Far  in  the  indistinct 
distance  fleets  of  frightened  merchant- 
men filled  the  lower  air  with  their  sails, 
as  flakes  of  snow  in  a  snow-storm  by 
night.  Hovering  undeterminedly,  in  an- 
other direction,  were  several  of  the  scat- 
tered consorts  of  Paul,  taking  no  part  in 
the  fray.  Nearer,  was  an  isolated  mist, 
investing  the  Pallas  and  Scarborough — a 
mist  slowly  adrift  on  the  sea,  like  a  float- 
ing isle,  and  at  intervals  irradiated  with 
sparkles  of  fire  and  resonant  with  the 
boom  of  cannon.  Further  away,  in  the 
deeper  water,  was  a  lurid  cloud,  inces- 
santly torn  in  shreds  of  lightning,  then 
fusing  together  again,  once  more  to  be 
rent.  As  yet  this  lurid  cloud  was  neither 
stationary  nor  slowly  adrift,  like  the  first 
mentioned  one;  but,  instinct  with  chao- 
tic vitality,  shifted  hither  and  thither, 
foaming  with  fire,  like  a  valiant  water- 
spout careering  off  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  events  enact- 


ing in  that  doud,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  it ;  to  go  and  possess  it,  as  a  ghost 
may  rush  into  a  body,  or  the  devils  into 
the  swine,  which  running  down  th« 
steep  place  perished  in  the  sea ;  just  as 
the  Richard  is  yet  to  do. 

Thus  far  the  Serapis  and  the  Richard 
bad  been  manoeuvering  and  chasseing  to 
each  other  like  partners  in  a  cotiUon, 
all  the  time  indulging  in  rapid  repartee. 

But  finding  at  last  that  the  superior 
managableness  of  the  enemy's  ship  en- 
abled him  to  get  the  better  of  the  clumsy 
old  Indiaman,  the  Richard,  in  taking 
position;  Paul,  with  his  wonted  re- 
solution, at  once  sought  to  neutralize 
this,  by  hugging  him  close.  But  the 
attempt  to  lay  the  Richard  right  across 
the  head  of  the  Serapis  ended  quite 
otherwise,  in  sending  the  enemy's  jib- 
boom  just  over  the  Richard's  great  tower 
of  Pisa,  where  Israel  was  stationed ; 
who  catching  it  eagerly,  stood  for  an 
instant  holding  to  the  slack  of  the  sail, 
like  one  grasping  a  horse  by  the  mane 
prior  to  vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

"Aye,  hold  hard,  lad,"  cried  PauL 
springing  to  his  side  with  a  coil  of^ 
rigging.  With  a  few  rapid  turns  he 
knitted  himself  to  his  foe.  The  wind 
now  acting  on  the  sails  of  the  Serapis 
forced  her,  Uieel  and  point,  her  entire 
length,  cheek  by  jowl,  alongside  the 
Richard.  The  projecting  cannon  scraped ; 
the  yards  interlocked ;  but  the  hulls  did 
not  touch.  A  long  lane  of  darkling  wa- 
ter lay  wedged  between,  like  that  narrow 
canal  in  Venice  which  dozes  between 
two  shadowy  piles,  and  high  in  air  if 
secretly  crossea  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
Bat  where  the  six  yard-arms  reciprocally 
arched  overhead,  three  bridges  of  sighs 
were  both  seen  and  heard,  as  the  moon 
and  wind  kept  rising. 

Into  that  Lethean  canal, — pond-like  in 
its  smoothess  as  compared  with  the  sea 
without — ^fell  many  a  poor  soul  that 
night ; — ^fell,  for  ever  forgotten. 

As  some  heaving  rent  coinciding  with 
a  disputed  frontier  on  a  volcanic  plain, 
that  boundary  abyss  was  the  jaws  of 
death  to  both  sides.  So  contracted  was 
it,  that  in  many  cases  the  gun-rammers 
had  to  be  thrust  into  the  opposite  ports, 
in  order  to  enter  to  muzzles  of  their  own 
cannon.  It  seemed  more  an  intestine 
feud,  than  a  fight  between  strangers. 
Or,  rather,  it  was  as  if  the  Siamese 
Twins,  oblivious  of  their  fraternal  bond, 
should  rage  in  unnatural  fight. 
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RAWBT.KS  OYER  THE  RKATiMS  OP  VERBS  AND  SUBSTANTIViS. 


BAHBLK   SXCOVD. 


SIDNEY  SMITH— that  "wittiest  of 
divines  and  divinest  of  wit^ — ^has 
somewhere  an  amusing  passage  on  the 
radical  sensnalism  that  underlies  all,  even 
snpersensnal,  terms.  He  alludes  to  onr 
purely  (esthetic  application  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  *^tact^  (tanffo^  factum^  to 
touchy,  "taste^'  &c.,  and  observes  that 
we  will  doubtless  soon  come  to  speak  of 
a  man  with  a  fine  **  nose*'  for  this  or  that 
province  of  physics  or  philosophy.  And, 
to  follow  this  out  a  little  further,  we 
have  the  same  idea  developing  itself  in 
that  sublimation  of  everything  that  is 
highest  in  modes  or  morals — the  hon 
gout  of  our  Parisian  friends.  But  this 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
are  constitutionally  rather  Epicurean  in 
their  philosophy ;  and  it  is  6o  natural  for 
one,  with  the  smack  of  Olos-Yougeot  or 
Ohateau-Laffitte  on  the  lips,  to  transfer 
the  figure,  not  without  guito^  to  his  ad- 
miration of  the  colors  of  a  Oorreggio,  or 
his  rapture  over  the  divine  poems  of 
Hons.  Mirabilis  Parnasse.  However,' 
sic  sit ! — since  "  de  gustibm  nan  est  diS" 
putandumy 

Kow,  besides  all  this,  we  are  acquainted 
with  at  least  one  northern  European 
nation  (not  to  mention  the  Ohinese), 
who  hold  that  the  soal  lies  in  the  oMch 
men^  and  in  whose  language  those  two 
distinctly  divergent  facts — soul  and 
stomach — find  expression  in  one  and  the 
same  term.  Moreover,  the  Greek  for 
mind— ^TVf  ^evcf — is  (rather  remark- 
ably for  so  intellective  and  introspective 
a  people)  that  which  also  expresses  midr 
riff  or  diaphragm  I 

All  this  we  mention  as  initiatory  to 
the  enunciation  of  our  very  simple  pro- 
position, viz. :  that  in  the  formation  of 
words,  the  real  always  lies  beneath  the 
metaphorical^  and  the  physical  is  ever  the 
basis  of  the  metaphysical. 

The  rationale  of  this  is,  we  conceive, 
simple  enough; — For,  the  sphere  in 
which  we  live  and  move— the  objective — 
is  a  physical  one;  we  have  our  being 
within  the  phantasmagorical  fetters  of  a 
sense-world.  Now,  the  microcosm  with- 
in being,  as  is  said,  none  other  than  a 
reflex  of  the  megacosm  without;  and 
language  being,  moreover,  a  veritable 
thought — ^product — every  word  must  be, 
as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  a  symbol. 
Ideas  are  symbolical  of  the  outer — the 


natural;  language  is  symbolical  of  ideas. 
To  us  the  phenomenal  must  ever  be  our 
basis — ^the  metaphysical  can  have  naught 
but  a  relative  existence.  And  hence  it 
is  that  men  are — ^we  do  not  say  de  no- 
turd^  but  de  faeto—BO  intensely  mate- 
rial. Metaphysics  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  as  prodigiously  ^'^  below  par^  as 
stocks  in  the  ^^Boutli  Sea  Island  scheme," 
or  investments  in  Dutch  tulips  would 
now  be ;  and  men  as  regularly  lay  aside 
all  acknowledgment  or  belief  in  every- 
thing that  is  absolute  and  eternal — (ex- 
cepting, of  course^  in  all  cases,  the  eter- 
nal dollar) — as  they  do  their  Sunday 
vest  or  Sunday  visage.  For  why? — 
Because,  forsooth,  every  one  of  our 
miserable  *4nterests'*  is  interwoven  in 
an  inextricable  reticulation  with  the  sen- 
suous and  the  grossly  material.  Hence, 
too,  the  inveterate  antagonism  between 
the  man  theoretical  and  the  man  practi- 
cal,— ^between  the  man  of  principle  and 
the  man  of  action.  This,  too,  it  is  that 
makes  materialism  (or,  according  to  the 
modem  phraseology — Sensationalism) 
precisely  no  philosophy  at  all.  We  are 
ourselves  indifferently  fond  of  a  pure 
transcendental  Idealism ;  but  of  sympa- 
thizers we  expect,  and  find,  but  few. 

Language,  then,  being  the  ofi&pring  of 
the  entire  united  consciousness,  will  na- 
turally take  its  coloring  from  the  fidd 
wherein  that  consciousness  acts.  It  is 
on  this  &ct  that  is  founded  the  inherent 
veracity  of  words.  This  it  is  that  gives 
to  them  their  authority  as  profound 
moral  teachers,  and  embalms  within  them^ 
amber-like,  great  and  noble  poetries, 
histories,  and  philosophies. 

We  have  before  stated  that  we  will 
eschew  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  *^  origin  of  language,^*  as  scrupulonriy 
as  we  would  on  the  **  origin  of  evil ;" — 
a  remark,  however,  we  would  offer  on 
the  genesis  of  language  as  a  thought — 
product.  In  a  previous  paper  on  novels, 
we  attempted  a  development  of  the  idea 
of  every  form  of  literature's  being  re- 
sponsive to  an  inly  want  of  the  soul ;  and  ' 
that  the  progression  of  literature  in  its 
various  phases  is  not  accidental;  but^  ac- 
cording to  rigid  mathematical  principlesi, 
based  on  absolute  psychological  facts. 
Now,  nearly  everything  that  can  be  said 
on  the  philosophy  of  literature,  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  hinguage, 
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«B  an  integral  part  thereof,  on  which 
•abjeot  take  a  deeply  soggeetive  obser- 
vation by  Frederick  Scblegel : — 

*^Xn  language,  all  the  four  principal 
powers  have  a  nearly  equal  part  and 
ahare.  The  grammatical  strnctore,  the 
rules  for  the  changes  and  declensions  of 
words,  and  tbeir  syntax,  are  furnished 
by  the  reason.  From  the  &Dcy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  derived  whatever  is  figu- 
rative ;  and  how  very  far  does  not  this 
reach,  extending  as  it  does  into  Uie 
primary  and  natural  signification  of 
words,  which  often  no  longer  exists,  or 
at  least  is  rarely  traceable  ?  Lastly,  the 
dear  and  distinct  arrangement  of  the 
parts,  the  nicely  finished  and  beautiful 
shape  of  the  whole  of  any  composition, 
whether  poetical  or  rhetorical,  civil  or 
scientific,  are  the  contributions  of  the 
understanding. 

^*  And  so  also  that  deep  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, that  characteristic  meaning,  which 
in  the  original  stem-syllable  and  radical 
words  of  some  rich  old  language,  inva- 
riably is  regarded  as  a  beauty,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  understanding,  which  so 
profoundly  seizes  and  precisely  designates 
whatever  is  peculiar,  unless  perhaps  it  is 
preferred  to  assign  to  it  an  immediate 
feeling,  which  wonderfully  harmonizes 
with,  or  responds  to  it,"  etc. 

Bat,  to  return  to  our  subject:  I^an- 
gnage  we  assume  to  be  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  entire  consciousness, 
and  the  phvsical  ever  lies  behind  the 
metaphysical. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting 
to  illustrate  this  by  an  investigation  of 
some  of  our  most  purely  metaphorical 
and  transcendental  terms.  '^Metaphys- 
ics ^^  themselves  are  only  the  science 
which  has  relation  to  what  is  beyond 
physical  nature  (^ai^),  manifesting  an 
inability  to  rise  above  matter  except  by 
oompounding  with  it.  Nor  has  the 
idealism  of  a  Kanl^  a  Fichte,  or  a  Schell- 
ing,  been  able  to  give  birth  to  anything 
purer  than  **  transcendentalism^^— that 
which  transcends — trans  and  seando — 
climbs  above — with  a  subauditur  of  em- 
piricism, or  some  such.  "Idealism,'* 
too,  is  from  idea^  which  we  know  to  be 
Platonic  Greek  (id^a-ldelv^  to  ««)— with 
the  signification  of  nothing  more  ideal- 
istic than  a  form  or  species — something 
that  is  seen.  That  was  a  splendid  con- 
ception of  Plato,  however,  to  make  the 
I6iai  not  mere  forms,  but  perfect  arche- 
types, or  patterns,  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind — ^and  of  which  all  created  exist- 
ences are  but  the  antitypes  or  represent- 


atives. "Spirit"  is  only  a  breathing — 
spiro-^ol  the  Ahnighty  f) ;  "  Soul,'^  is 
the  same  word,  but  with  a  German 
origin  (seeUy  through  the  Saxon  eaufl) ; 
the  Latin  ^^  animus,''^  and  ^^anima^'^^ 
both  of  them  find  their  origin  in  a  Greek 
verb,  to  blow;  while  the  Greek  "psyche" 

SVw^v~lKr^  to  breathe  or  blow)  has  a 
lerivation  identically  analogous.  So, 
with  "  understanding" — the  verstand  of 
the  Germans — eould  anything  bo  more 
sensuous  ?  And  its  analogue,  "  intellect" 
— inter  and  lego^  to  ehoose  from  among 
— Whence  finely  descriptive  of  this,  the 
discriminating  faculty.  By  the  way, 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  (of  which  we 
will  meet  with  thousands)  where  the 
simple  etymology  throws  more  Hght  on 
the  su  Dject  than  any  amount  of  volumes 
that  could  be  written.  "Genius''  has 
nothing  more  of  genius  in  it  than  what 
is  inborn  (gigno)  or  begotten  along  with 
the  tissue  and  frame- work  of  one's  being. 
"Talent"  is  just  rdXaafrov—B,  sum  of 
money  weighed  out^  and  used  by  our 
Saviour  as  expressive  of  the  quota  of 
Intellectual  and  psych al  endowments 
possessed  by  each  individual.  "Miud" 
is  from  the  same  root  as  meiu—fiivoi — 
foree^  strength.  "Wit"  and  "wisdom" 
(a  fact  which  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
remember)  are  from  one  root  (Saxon 
mtan :  German  toissen — to  knou>y^&nd 
that  a  sufficiently  material  one.  The 
"  wits "  were  formerly  used  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  "senses,"  a  meaning 
which  we  can  appreciate  from  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  to  be  out  of  one's  wits," 
or,  "  to  be  out  of  one's  senses."  As  il- 
lustrative of  this,  take  the  following, 
from  the  "Tale  of  Melebeus:"  "Thou 
hast  don  sinne  again  oure  Lord  Orist, 
for  certes  the  three  enemies  of  mankind, 
that  is  to  sayn,  the  fiesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  bast  suffired  hem  entre 
into  thin  herte  wilfully  by  the  windowes 
of  thy  body,  and  hast  not  defended  thy- 
self suffisandy  agein  hir  assautes  and 
hir  temptations,  so  that  they  have 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places ;  this 
is  to  sayn,  the  dedly  sinnes  that  ben 
entred  into  thy  thyn  herte  bv  thy  fiva 
trt7^,"  etc.  "Humor"  in  its  double 
temperamental  meaning,  and  also  in  its 
acceptation  as  one  of  the  highest  ener- 
gizii^  of  the  mind,  springs  from  humor^ 
moisture  (humeo^  to  be  moist).  ItB 
primary  application,  took  its  rise  in  a 
now  abandoned  pathological  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  "temper"  or 
"distemper"  of  the  mind  was  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  fluids  of  the  body,  • 
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certain  proportion  and  combination 
thereof  giving  the  "good,"  and  the 
contrary  the  "  bad  "  hnmor.  The  trans- 
ition from  the  **  good  hnmor  "  to  the  hu- 
morons  productions  of  the  mind^  was 
easy  enoogh. 

Almost  sufficient  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  wit  and  hnmor  to  render 
darkness  visible.  This,  by  Swift,  is  trite 
enough : 

**  lor  mart  hj  wU  li  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  inrent : 
What  Acimor  is  not,  aU  the  tribe 
Of  logic  mongers  can  describe : 
Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 
Unhelp*d  by  practicei  books,  or  art.*' 

Talking  of  bad  humor  puts  us  in  mind 
of  "  spleen,^'  and  that,  of  course,  is  sug- 
gestive of  nothing  but  "melancholy." 
The  former,  that  very  peculiar  people, 
called  the  "Ancients,"  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  latter.  As  for  "melan- 
choly," it  is,  according  to  its  composition 
QiiXac,xo^%  nauffht  other  than  hlaeh 
(Hle^  and  precisely  equivalent  to  our 
atrabiliary^  which,  however,  we  receive 
through  the  Latin.  And  though,  perad- 
ventnre,  founded  on  false  theories,  they 
are  yet  all  of  them  snfficiently  indicative 
of  that  which  Milton  apostrophizes  as 
^moon-struck  madness,  moping  melan- 
eholy  I "  And  in  her  softened  and  more 
plaintive  phase,  by  Oollins,  thus; 

^  With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pkle  MalanoMv  lat  retired ; 

And  from  her  wUd  sequester'd  seat, 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poar'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  tool : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 

Babbling  mnnels  JoinM  the  sound ; 
Through   glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole, 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 

Hound  an  holy  calm  difftasing. 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away.** 

But  passions  I — "  Thought "  is  the  ab- 
stracted past  participle  of  the  verb  "  to 
think"  (Saxon,  thencan,  p.p.  thoht*); 
and  if  we  accept  Home  Tooke's  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  thing — I  am  thing-ed^  an 
analogue  to  the  Latin  reor  from  res — 
an  etymology  which  he  evolves  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  and  which  he  places  in  a 
very  receivable  light — our  point  will  be 
still  further  illustrated.  We  spoke  in  the 
beginning  of  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions that  owe  their  origin  to  the  gusta- 


tory propensities  of  mankind.  We  might 
amplify  our  examples  under  that  h^d. 
Thus,  we  express  one  of  our  very  strong- 
est mental  repugnances  by  "diagost,"  i. «. 
"distaste;"  while  everything  that  is 
unsystematized  and  chaotic  in  intellect^ 
finds  expression  in  "crudity"  (crttdtu\ 
which  is  nothing  more  crude  than  the 
state  of  being  uneoohed,  "  Palate,"  also, 
we  employ  in  the  same  sense  as  taste : 
thus,  ^^  men  of  nice  palatea  could  not 
relish  Aristotle,  as  areesed  up  by  the 
schoolmaster."  How  utterly  sensuous! 
Shakespeare,  however,  also  says: 

**  DeTotlon,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relith  of  them.*' 

Now,  of  the  force  of  "relish,"  we  all 
have  a  keen  enough  appreciation ;  but 
our  unexpressed,  passive  understanding 
of  it  is  brought  out  in  alto  relievo  by 
Minshew's  etymology  thereof,  viz. :  from 
relec?ier — ^that  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
palate  as  to  tempt  one  to  tick  his  lips  ! 

"Savory"  and  "insipid"  are  both  from 
one  root  (sapio,  to  taste\  the  one  signi- 
fyinff  "  tasty,"  and  the  other  "tasteless;" 
while  the  hiffbest  intellectual  endow- 
ments can  make  nothing  more  exalted 
than  a  man  of  "sapience,"  which  is  a 
man  of  taste.  What  a  lesson  do  these 
words  read  us  of  the  gastronomic  pro- 
clivities of  our  race.  Should  we  not 
join  in  with  the  pious  ejaculation  of 
I)an  Ohanoert 

**  Adam,  our  father,  and  his  wif  also. 
Fro  Paradis  to  labour  and  to  wo, 
Were  driren  for  that  rice,  it  is  no  drede ; 
For  while  that  Adam  fksted,  as  I  rede. 
He  was  In  Paradis,  and  whan  that  he 
Xte  of  the  ftult  defended  on  a  tree. 
Anon,  he  was  outcast  to  wo  and  pain, 
OgMonte/  on thMtoel <ni{fkt u» plaine P* 
2TU  Pardansret  Tale,  119. 

To  resume — "  perception  "  (per  capio), 
is  a  taking  vp  whoUy^  an  entire  appre- 
hension  of  the  subject  we  may  be  en- 
gaged upon.  "Reflecting"  (re  flecto), 
is  a  bending  back  of  the  thoughts  on 
themselves,  the  arrest  of  the  consciou.^ 
ness  in  its  outward  flow,  and  the  turning 
of  it  inward  to  itself;  just  as  "introspec- 
tion" (intro  specio),  means  a  looldng 
within.  So  "  intuition  "  (in  tueor)  im- 
plies the  inward  flash  of  convicticm  that 
results  ft-om  a  mere  mental  glance  at  au 
object. 

Both  "conscience"  and  "oonsdons- 


9  Oorapare  with  this  the  G«r.  Denken;  Hoeso-Qothlo  Thagkyan;  Dan.  Taenke;  Swed.  Tlxika;  ImL 
EhMiUa :  franc.  Thenken. 
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noBs"  are  one  word  (eon  and  eeio) — ex- 
pressive of  the  calm  recognizing  gaze  of 
the  inner  ego  on  itself.  Some  of  the 
ethical  dieta  that  are  twisted  oat  of  this 
poor  word,  conscience,  would  be  ladi- 
orons  enough  were  they  not  noxions  and 
error-involving.  The  force  that  Mr. 
Trench,  in  his  little  book  on  ^*  the  Study 
of  Words,"  tortares  out  of  the  "  con  "  is 
sheerly  and  palpably  absurd.  The  slight- 
est attention  to  tne  effect  of  preposi- 
tional composition  on  the  classic  tongues, 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
of  this. 

If  any  words  eould  be  supersensuous, 
one  woald  surely  suppose  them  to  be 
such  as  "morals,"  "ethics,"  "right," 
"wrong,"  "sense"  and  " easthetics." 
But  let  us  apply  oar  etymologic  wand 
and  see  what  shapes  tiiey  will  assume. 
"Moral"  is  the  Latin  adjective  moralia^ 
and  that  from  moe^  morU — a  custom  or 
manner,  with  a  primary  acceptation 
lying  back  of  that  and  importing  self" 
will^  caprice,  "  Oaprioe "  gives  rise  to 
"custom,"  and  custom  gives  us— but 
let  our  master  expound  for  us.  Open 
we  our — Johnson,  Junius,  Webster, 
Tooke,  Grimm?  No!  mine  friend,  but 
our  third  volume  of  "  The  E^story  of  the 
French  Revelation,"  at  p.  65,— where 
we  find  thus  written: — "Instead  of 
shrieking  more,  it  were  perhaps  edifying 
to  remark,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  sin- 
gular thing  customs  (in  Latin  tnoret) 
are ;  and  how  fitly  the  virtue,  manhood^ 
or  worth,  that  is  in  a  man,  is  called  his 
morality,  or  eiutomaHneM,  Fell  slaugh- 
ter, one  of  the  most  authentic  products 
of  the  pit,  you  would  say,  once  give  it 
customs,  becomes  war,  with  laws  of 
war,  and  is  customary  and  moral  enough; 
and  red  individuals  carry  the  tools  of  it 
girt  round  their  haunches  not  without 
an  air  of  pride, — which  do  thou  nowise 
blame.  While,  see  1  so  long  as  it  is  but 
dressed  in  hodden  or  russet ;  and  revo- 
lution, less  frequent  than  war,  has  not 
vet  got  its  laws  of  revolution,  but  the 
hodden  or  russet  individuals  are  uncus- 
tomary— Oh,  shrieking,  beloved  brother 
blockheads  of  mankind,  let  us  close  those 
wide  mouths  of  ours ;  let  us  cease  shriek- 
ing, and  begin  considering!" 

Thou  great,  good,  glorious  Thomas 
Oarlylel  forced  thyself,  by  thy  very 
honesty  and  stern  good  nature^  to  set 
thyself  in  hostile  and  defiant  opposition 
to  very  many  of  the  "customs" and  not 
a  few  of  the  "moralities"  of  this  our 


era — ^honest  to  the  very  profundity  of 
thy  great  heart,  yet  thereby  forced  some- 
times to  appear  dishonest — the  wisest, 
and  yet  willing  to  be  to  many  a  stumb- 
ling-block and  the  foolishest — the  most 
religious,  and  yet  compelled  to  seem  the 
most  sacrilegious  I  with  what  a  terrible 
Titanic  force  dost  thou  wield  thy  "wing- 
ed words," — that  in  th^  hands  split  off 
with  bursting,  burnmg  meaning; — 
bringing  them  up  in  weir  primitive 
truth-loving  and  truth — ^telling  simpli- 
city, and  setting  them,  not  without  a 
certain  grave  sarcastic  smile,  over  against 
their  abuses,  and  their  corruptions,  and 
their  twistings  to  gild  a  fEdsehood,  or  t» 
consecrate  a  Ue — there  to  speak  pre^ant 
stories  of  hypocrisies  and  sbams(---Well, 
well  I  who  would  have  ever  thought 
that  dry,  old,  rhusophagoue  Fitz  Phildo- 
gos  would  have  been  betrayed  into 
rhapsody  ? 

£n  avanti 

"  Ethics "  is  precisely  tlie  same  word 
as  "  morality,"  only  with  a  Greek  origin 
— ffdiKo^,  ilBo^ — a  custom  or  usage. 

Let  our  friend  Home  Tooke"^  interpret 
"  right"  and  "  wrong"  for  us:  "  Right « 
no  other  than  reeUum  (regitum),  the 
past  participle  of  &e  Latin  verb  regere^ 
to  govern,  to  order.  Whence  in  Italian 
you  have  ritto\  and  from  dirigrre^ 
diritto,  dritto;  whence  the  French  have 
their  ancient  droicty  and  their  modem 
droit.  The  Italian  dHtto  and  the 
French  droit  being  no  other  than  the 
past  participle  direet-um,'**  And  further 
on  he  says  that : 

"A  right  conduct  is,  that  which  is 
ordered, 

"  A  right  reckoning  is,  that  which  is 
ordered, 

"A  right  line  is,  that  which  is  or- 
dered or  directed — (not  a  random  exten- 
sion, but)  the  shortest  between  two 
points. 

"The  right  road  is  that  ordered  or 
directed  to  be  pursued  (for  the  object 
you  have  in  view). 

"  To  do  right  is  to  do  that  which  la 
ordered  to  be  done. 

"  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such 
situation  or  circumstances  as  are  ordered, 

"  A  right  and  just  {juheo^jueeum,  to 
command  )  action  is  such  a  one  as  is 
ordered  or  commanded. 

"  And  when  a  man  demands  his  rights, 
he  asks  only  that  which  it  is  ordered  he 
shall  have." 

On  the  other  hand :  "  Wrong — ^is  the 
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past  participle  or  the  verb  to  wring^ 
mring^,  torqnere.  The  word  answering 
to  it  in  Italian  ia  torto^  the  paat  participle 
of  the  verb  torquere;  whence  the' 
French  also  have  tort.  It  means  merely 
wrung  or  wreetod  from  the  right  or 
ordered  line  of  conduct."* 

So  did  Tooke  handle  what,  with  a 
qnaint  force,  he  calls  "  the  abieot  instni- 
ments  of  his  civil  extinction  I" 

Compare  with  **  right "  and  "  wrong," 
— "  upright,"  "  regular,"  "  rectitude ;" 
"error,"  "transgression,"  "tortoua." 
"  Upright "  is  palpable  enough ;  "  regu- 
lar "  is  according  to  rule^  and  therefore 
according  to  the  ordered,  *^  Rectitude," 
is  just  the  straight  line — the  ordered  or 
directed  one  (rego).  "Error"  is  an 
erring — (evTo)-^  wandering  from  this 
straight  line  of  "  rectitude."  **  Transgres- 
sion "  is  a  transgressing  {trane  gradior\ — 
a  going  beyond  this  ordered  line.  "  Tor- 
tous  "  from  "  tort,"  has  abo  relation  to 
what  is  "  injurious,"  (which  is  in  jtM, 
jvheo;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  commanded^ 
too.)  or  wrong. 

From  all  of  which  words  the  wise  will 
derive  a  lecture  on  a  "higher  law," 
^with  a  vengeance  I);  and  the  unwise 
nnd  only  subject  matter  for  their  own 
condemnation. 

"Sense"  and  " SBsthetics,"  have  an 
analogous  origin,  flssthetic  being  the 
Greek  alaOtfruco^  from  aloddvofttUt  to  feel, 
or  perceive,  and  sense  being  from  eentio^ 
the  corresponding  Latin  verb.  Their 
employment,  one  should  say,  was  fr^ 
quent  enough  to  render  them  familiar. 
By  the  way,  our  poor  friend  "aesthe- 
tic "  is  worthy  of  commiseration.  Born 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  has 
fallen  in  the  full  blush  of  his  glory ;  and 
he  who  assisted  at  his  cradling,  has  lived 
to  see  his  disgrace  and  death.  Read  the 
following  note  to  an  article  by  Oarlyle, 
on  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  1827:—"uEsthe- 
tics — from  altrddvofKUt  to  feel.  A  word 
invented  by  Baumgarten  (some  eighty 
years  ago),  to  express  generally,  the 
Science  of  the  Fine  Arte,  and  now  in 
universal  use  among  the  Germans.  Per- 
hape  f0«,  aleo^  might  cu  well  adopt  it^  at 
leaet  if  any  such  science  should  ever  arise 
amongst  im." 

As  for  whether  the  "science"  has  ever 
arisen  among  us,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  but  compare  the  Then,  with  the 
Now — when  our  flunkeys  and  our  mil- 
liners talk  nothing  short  of  SBSthetically. 


"Hei  mihi,  oualis  eratf  qusntmn  mnta- 
tns  ab  iUo  JSkthetico  .^ 

A  man  of  "sense,"  then,  is  a  man  of 
feeling — and  only  men  of  feeling  arc  men 

of  sense? It  may  be  too   sweeping; 

but,  certes.  between  the  man  of  noble 
heart  and  ne  of  great  good  sense,  tliereia 
a  close  enough  connection ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  profounder  veracity  than  we 
might  be  apt  to  suppose  in  the  old 
maxim:  Quantum  sumus  seimus.  At 
least  it  might  do  us  no  harm  to  have  a 
little  mere  faith  in  heart-tellings  and  a 
little  less  in  the  mere  dictates  of  mor- 
tality. 

**We  Ure  In  deedi,  not  jMrt;  in   tbonghU,  boI 

breath! ; 
Bi  fMings,  not  In  flgnret  on  a  dial. 
We  slioald  eomit  time  by  heart-threbi.** 

So  saith  Fcstus.  And  so  did  we, 
through  childhood^s  ^Mong.  varioua,  ago- 
nizing "  years,  in  our  child  home,  away 
far  up  in  the  "  green,  airy  Pentlands," 
— lulled  by  the  mellow  music  of  thy 
dashing  waters,  thou  loveliest  water&' 
of  Habbies  How.  Then  we  measured 
time,  not  by  the  rigid  exactitude  of  days 
and  weeks,  and  months  and  years ;  bat 
years  by  the  springing  of  the  primroses 
on  the  sun-kissed  braes ;  and  months  and 
weeks,  and  days,  by  the  exuberance  of 
our  emotions, — ^and  that  was  boundless. 

Again,  what  an  eminently  unreason- 
able word  is  that  "  reason," — especiallT 
if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin  ratio^  through 
the  French  raieon;  for  ratio  we  know 
to  be  from  reor ;  and  reor  is  either  a 
verbification  (excuse  the  word;  it  is, 
however,  suitable  enough,  since  verbiji- 
eatio  is  classical),  from  res — thus  accord- 
ing, in  its  elements,  with  "thought"  as 
we  saw  before ;— or  it  is  from  pw — 
which  is  none  other  than  a  fluxus  terbo- 
rum.  So,  it  would  seem  that  our  friends 
of  the  olden  times  imagined  that  be  who 
talked  the  most  glibly,  had  the  most  of 
"reason;" — ^avaitplns  que  personne  2s 
raieon^  que  tout  le  monde  avait, — and 
was,  par  consequence^  the  most  reaeotk- 
able  man. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Words- 
worthean  and  Ooleridgean  distinction  be- 
tween "  imagination,"  and  "  fancy ;"  we 
will  not  repeat  it,  but  merely  mention 
that  the  root  of  imagination  is  imago^ 
an  image; — it  is  therefore  the  image- 
making  faculty.  "  Fancy  "  (/^Aanto^  is 
nearer  the  original)  b  from  ♦avrotfia — 
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i»  e^  the  power  whioh  produces  the 
^aimaoiuL — the  phantasnu.  Thos  we  see 
that  the  distinction  lies  more  in  the  appli- 
oation — perhaps  more  in  ^^imagination  *' 
^-than  in  the  words  themselves* 
"Fancy,"  "phantasy,"  "fantastical,"* 
"phantom,"  "phantasm,"  "phase,"  and 
"  phenomena,"  are  all  of  them  from  the 
same  root — ^atvu,  and  their  significations 
are  apparent  enough.  "Heart,"  too, 
what  a  word  that  is  I  And  how  little 
have  all  the  thonsand  complex  relations 
In  which  we  employ  it,  to  do  with  that 
poor,  palpitating  mass  of  blood  and  fibre, 
to  which  the  name  properly  belongs? 
And  then  the  long  trdn  of  relations, 

rr  and  rich,  that  attach  themselves  to 
"Hearty,"  "Cordial,"  {eor,  eordU\ 
which  is  also  hearty;  "courage," 
(through  the  French,  and  from  etgur)^ 
"encourage,"  "concord,"  "discord." — 
c  r.  X. 

What  a  fearfttlly  physical  origin  is  that 
of  "remorse:"  ramoreltfo— depicting, 
with  an  appallins  vividness,  the  gnaw- 
inge  or  littnge  that  go  on  within  the 
soul  after  the  commission  of  any  unman- 
liness  or  ungodliness.  So  "scruple," 
which  is  just  serupulue^  the  little  bit  of 
pravel  which  was  wont  so  often  to  get 
into  the  very  open  shoes  of  the  Romans, 
and  produce  trouble  and  hesitancy. 
There  is  a  eeruple  for  you  1  "  Theory"! 
and  "speculation,"}  botii  of  them  imply 
a  mere  seeing  or  contemplating,  abstract- 
edly, and  without  reference  to  the 
"  practical  " — (nfMKTiKoc — the  acting, 
the  exeoative,  the  business-like  fiioulty). 
"  Vision  "  and  "  visionary  "  ( tideo,  to 
see)  have  also  a  generic  alliance  with  the 
preceding;  so,  too,  has  "contemplation," 
but  only  a  secondary  one.  "Oontom- 
plation,"  Webster  tells  us,  "  is  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  considering  with  attention." 
This  ugnifioation,  of  course,  it  receives 
firom  the  verb  to  contemplate.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  dubious.  Orabb,  in 
his  wretched  book  on  "  Synonynas,'* 
says  that  it  comes  firom  ^^  eontemplor^ 
and  that  from  templum^  a  temple — that 
hemg  the  place  most  fitted  for  eontemplch 
Hon  /"  Leverett,  however,  in  his  Latin 
lexicon,  makes  it  from  eon  and  templum^ 
i.  0.,  a  place  f^om  which  there  is  a  free 
prospect  on  all  sides. 

A  "  simple"  man  is  just  a  homo  simplex 
— tine  plica — without  doubling,  without 
fold  in  his  character ;  the  honesty  of 
whose  disposition  is  perfectlf  laminous. 


Is  it  altogether  honorable  to  humaa, 
nature  that  this  beautifully  ingenious 
word  should  be  abused  as  it  is,  and  form 
the  root  of  that  other  word,  expressive 
of  everything  that  is  weak  in  intellect, 
"simpleton?"  A  man  of  "duphcity," 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  man  of  a  double 
fold  in  his  character — a  man  of  double 
dealing.  A  "subtle,"  or  "subtile" 
person  is  one  whose  motives  of  action 
are  "  fine  spun  " — eubtilis^  i,  «.,  ettbte^- 
tilie.  8o,  too,  an  "acute"  person  is  none 
other  ti^an  a  "sharp"  person.  And  it 
will  doubtless  be  readily  conceded  that 
we  all  have  our  "mission,"  and  are 
all  "apostles"  of  something  or  other — 
when  the  latter  only  asserts  that  we  ar% 
sent,  and  the  former  but  declares  the. 
object  of  this  envoy. 

Once  mo?e,  a  rational  "skepticism," 
is  not  a  bad,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
rather  a  desirable  thing.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  great  conservative  principle  in  hu- 
man belief:  OKiirrofiai — I  consider,  I  de- 
liberate, J  try  conclusions  with  you. 
Besides,  its  analogue  "  doubt, "  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  a  pretty  profound  veracity : 
dubitus^  dubiia^  diio — ^I  look  at  the  (duo) 
two^  the  double  phases  of  things ;  and, 
keeping  them  both  in  sight,  I  suspend 
my  conclusion.  And  the  province  of 
the  true,  the  honest  skeptic  (much  though 
the  debasing  tendencies  of  mankind  have 
placed  these  words,  "honest"  and 
"skeptic"  at  variance  with  each  other) 
is  to  say — "  Why  stick  to  your  one  side 
when  there  are  two  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  that  are  not  dreamed 
of  in  your  philosophy?"  For  there  ar« 
two  sides  to  everything,  however  tenu- 
ous it  may  be ;  there  are  the  phenomenal 
and  the  real;  there  are  the  relative  and 
the  absolute;  and  every  teaching  of 
life  or  morals  points  hitherward  and 
thitherward,  too.  And  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  dogma  which 
can  possibly  be  brought  up  but  what  any 
of  us  may,  to  a  partial  extent,  floor. 
Will  you  try  philosophy  ?  "  Gogito  ergo 
«um."  But,  as  the  pupil  in  Sohiller^i 
"  Philosophers  "  says : 

«  Ai  I  think  I  exist    *Tli  good  I     Bat  vho  alwaji 

littOnUngr 
Oft  Fto  ezlstod  o*«n  when  I  hftTe  beea  thlnklnff  of 

BMfht." 

And  BO  we  all  have  our  ready-reckoners 


*  Whj  thoold  not  oniformltj  be  preferred  all  throogh  these  words  f 
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foil  of  "buts"  and  "provisos;''  and  we 
find  ourselves  sticking  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  with,  or  without,  a  moment's 
warniug.  Materialism  is  true,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  and  so  is  ideaHsm,  and  mys- 
ticism, and  skepticism,  and  heathenism, 
and  biblei?m — ^but  we  cannot  say  that 
any  one  or  all  of  them  is  truth ;  that 
exists  only  in  the  profundities  of  the 
divine  heart..  And  so  it  is  with  things 
universally ;  we  see  and  have  to  do  with 
things  relatively ;  the  absolute,  to  us, 
exists  only  in  the  desire. 

And  this,  then,  is  the  true  ground  for 
the  skeptic;  not  of  unbelieving  and 
proud  universal  denying;  not  the  shal- 
low levity  of  intellect ;  far  less  a  vain 
Tom  Paineism  and  mocking  of  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  venerable ;  bat  a 
generous  credulity  in  the  boundlessness 
of  truth,  whether  found  in  infinitesi- 
malest  of  gold-grains  sown  uuiverse- 
wide — or  in  solid  ingots,  hid  in  the  the- 
saurus of  a  faith  or  a  system. 

And  in  this  sense  is  it  that  skepticism 
is  the  great  conservative  or  preservative 
principle  in  human  belief.  And  this 
species  of  skepticism  is  it  that  must  be 
induced  into  our  age,  before  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  day-star  of  truth.  It  is 
the  lack  of  our  era.  For  people  must  be 
brought  to  doubt  that  they  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  before  we  can 
hope  to  remedy  them.  They  must  oome 
into  violent  contact  with  some  hard 
rocks  of  truth,  whose  existence  they  did 
not  dream  of,  before  they  can  be  made 
to  appreciate  that  they  are  not  altogether 
in  the  right,  and  that  other  people  are 
not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  They  must 
be  made  suspicious  of  themselves — ren- 
dered ....  aKciTTiKoi — thinkers  I 

But  this  is  getting  mortally  wearisome 
(this  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  "  aside  " 
you  know) ;  so,  reoenom  d  naa  moutons 
— which,  in  this  instance,  means,  back 
to  our  "roots."  Let  us  have  some 
words. 

"Profound,"  "Recondite,"  "Time," 
"Past,"  "Future,"  "Present,"  "SkiU," 
"  Probity,"  "  Providence,"  "  Sincere," 
"Serious,"  "Frugal"  "Exist,"  "Reli- 
gion," "  Intrinsic,"  "Interest," Instinct," 
"  Enthusiasm,"  "  Essence,"  "  Quintes- 
sence." 

There  is  a  score.  But  only  a  score, 
out  of  the  thotisand  and  one  (literaUy) 
that  we  have  amassed  as  illustrative  of 
this  same  portion  of  oar  theme. 


"Profound,"  is  just  "deep"— jmv- 
fundus ;  penetrating  down  to  &e  "  boV 
tom  "  of  things.  By  the  way,  intellect 
seems  to  posi^ess  all  the  dimensions  of 
extension.  Thus,  we  speak  of  X's  great 
"breadth  of  thought;  of  the  " lofty '^ 
genius  of  Y ;  or  of  Xh^fcvr-seeing  intelli- 
gence of  Z. 

"  Recondite,"  again,  is  what  is  reeomr 
ditum — ^hidden  from  the  superficial,  un- 
believing gaze.  What  a  story  does  this 
tell  us  of  the  great  "  Open  Secret "  of  the 
universe,  as  Fichte  so  appreciatingly 
terms  it ;  a  8ecret^,  and  yet  not  a  secret — 
"esoteric,"  (eaurepog — ^interior)  and  yet 
"  exoteric  "  e^urepog — exterior) — hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  (in  their  own 
imaginings),  and  yet  "  revealed  " — revelo 
— U7iveiled  to  those  exercising  the  faith 
and  the  humility  of  babes.  Nor  does 
there  exist  the  problem  for  which  be- 
nign nature  will  not  give  tlie  response, 
will  we  but  wisely  and  trustingly  inter- 
rogate her.    For  we  know  that  she 

*•  Nerer  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her.** 

"The  answer  lies  around,  written  m 
all  colors  and  motions,  uttered  in  all 
tones  of  jubilee  and  wail,  in  thousand- 
figured,  thousand-voiced,  harmonious  na- 
ture ;  but  where  is  the  cunning  eye  to 
whom  that  Gk>d-written  apocalypse  will 
yield  articulate  meaning?  We  sit  as  in 
a  boundless  phantasmagoria  and  dream- 
grotto;  boundless,  for  the  faintest  star, 
the  remotest  century,  lies  not  even 
nearer  the  verge  thereof;  sounds  and 
varied-colored  visions  flit  around  our 
sense;  but  Him,  the  unslumberiog, 
whose  work  both  dream  and  dreamer 
are,  we  see  not— except  in  rare,  half* 
waking  moments,  suspect  not."* 

There,  now  I  Is  not  that  glorious? 
Gk>,  then,  and  venerate  the  seer. 

"Time,"  we  got  through  the  Saxon 
tima — analogous  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,t  and  allied  to  the  Latin  ten^ 
pus  which  we  know  to  be  from 
Tifivu — and  implying,  consequently,  the 
cutting  ojff\  or  separating  of  day  and 
night  by  the  sun.  See  how  a  purely 
metaphysical  relation  will  take  its  appel- 
lation from  an  intensely  physical  radix. 
"Past,"  too,  if  connected,  at  its  base, 
with  the  Latin  paseo  and  the  Greek 
irariu^  and  the  Sanscrit  pad,  to  go, 
denotes  but  the  stepped  over,  the  "  by- 


*  B&rtor  Resartas. 
t  Dan.  Time ;  Swed.  Ttanma ;  leel.  1 
B.  and  Port.  Tempo ;  8p.  Tlempo* 
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gone ;"  as,  referring  to  the  same  figure, 
we  say^  '^  Future,"  again,  is  the  abtnit  to 
he.  Now,  this  seems  metaphyaioal 
enough,  but  let  us  analyze  a  little,  and 
see  what  resolution  it  will  give  us, 
"  Future,"  we  know  to  be  but  the  fti- 
ture  participle— /t*«un»— of  tlie  verb 
MM,  to  be, — evidently,  however,  it  ia 
from  a  different  i,  e.  the  secondary  root. 
Bat  this  secondary  root  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  found  in  the  obsolete /u^;  which 
with  fvu  are  probably  twin  offshoots 
from  the  Sanscrit  hM.  Now,  ^  carries 
the  idea  of  growing,  arising,  coming  into 
being;  but  there  is  a  priniarr  significa- 
tion lying  back  of  this,  namely,  that  of 
bdng  brought  forth^  begotten;  the 
"  future,"  therefore,  is  that  which  is  con- 
tinually being  brought  forth  from  the 
womb  of  time.  The  ^^ present"  is  the 
prosens  (praes  i,  e.  prsQ  and  ens)^the 
being,  the  lying  before  us.  Anent 
whidi,  and  to  wash  down  all  this  ety- 
mologic jargon,  take  the  fallowing  from 
the  JRomaunt  of  the  Rose  : 

**  The  tlnM  that  panith  night  and  date, 
And  rettOeaM  traralllth  ale, 
And  stellth  from  nt  prirlly, 
That  to  oa  lemith  likirly 
That  It  In  one  poinct  dwellith  trtr, 
And  certea  It  ne  rettlth  nerer, 
Bat  goetb  ai  faat  and  paaaeth  ale 
That  ther  n*li  man  that  thInUa  maiM 
What  time  that  now  preient  is, 
Atklth  at  these  grete  olerkla  thli ; 
lor  men  thlnken  redi^ 
Thre  tfanle  ben  TpMsed  bj 
The  time  that  male  not  sqloam, 
Bat  goth  and  male  nerer  retume, 
At  watlr  that  doane  ronnlth  ale. 
Bat  never  droppe  retame  male." 

"Skill"  (Scylan)  is  the  distinguishinff. 
dividing,  separating  faculty.  "Probity'' 
is  no  other  than  what  is  probite — ap- 
proved of^  found  good,  eomme  il  faut ! 
"  Providence"  is  precisely/orwi^At — and 
applied  to  the  deity  it  is  indicative  of 
him  whose  luminous  glance  penetrates 
into  the  obscurest  abysses  of  the  coming 
time;  and  the  uniform  and  unifold 
rhythm  of  whose  existence  constitutes 
at  once,  past,  present,  and  future.  "  Sin- 
cere" (if  Webster's  derivation  of  it  be 
worth  anything)  is  sine  eerd — without 
wax  i.  e.  pure  honey, — how  expressive  I 
"  Serious"  is  the  being  nnable  to  "  raise" 
a  single  langh  (serins  i.  e.  sine  risus). 
"Frugal"  is  %\x\ct\j  fruit  bearing  (frn- 
galis,  frages),  yielding  profit;  so  it 
would  appear  that  frugality  is  not  merely 
a   negative,  but    a    decidedly  positive 


miaUty.  To  "enst"  is  exiwto— to  stand 
fortJi,  to  appear,  to  become  manifest; 
and  one's  "  existence"  is  his  fnanifestor 
tian^  his  showing  forth.  "  Religion"  is 
the  binding  over  again,  the  new  bond. 
"Intrindo"  is  inLy^ — Shaving  relation  not 
to  the  deceptive  outside,  but  to  that 
which  is  within.  "Interest"  is  literally 
inter  esse — to  be  among;  and  hence 
that  which  concerns,  ^.  "Instinct"  is 
an  incitement,  an  impulse,  an  instiga- 
tion. "Enthusiasm"  is  Movoiaa/iSc'^ 
Meoc  —^xfssessed  bff  a  Ood — or  one  who 
imagines  that  he  is.  Spinoza,  then,  to 
whom  Novalis,  on  account  of  his  fer- 
vency in  asserting  the  existence  of  a  di- 
vinity in  TO  irav — gave  the  appellation  of 
the^"Ood-intoxioated  man,"  perhaps 
preeints  us  with  the  most  striking  radi- 
cal representative  of  this  facnltv. 

"Essence"  is  the  beings— the  en»-- 
that  which  there  is  of  ultimate  and  spi- 
ritual in  anything.  "  Quintessence  "  is  a 
compound  of  the  preceding;  and  is,  as 
it  implies,  the  fifth  essence,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  alchemical  notion,  the 
last  and  highest  essence  of  power  in  a 
natural  body.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  have  reference  to  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers— of  which  we  all 
know  a  little ;  and  from  which,  could  we 
but  get  into  the  centre  thereof^  we  might 
derive  some  deep  enough  lessons.  That 
there  be  "intrinsic  liie-numbers  in  things 
and  their  manifold  relations"  seems  to 
the  reflective  mind  a  matter  not  diffi- 
cult of  credence.  And  perchance  in  the 
great  onward  rhythm  of  existence  there 
IS  more  of  mathematics  than  we  might 
be  apt  to  suppose.  On  the  sumnut  of 
intellectual  grandeur,  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  genius  of  Homer  and  of  New- 
ton Join  hand  in  hand,  and  so  in  life. 
High  over  us  sound  the  eternal  sphere 


m< 


lelodii 


les:"* 


**  The  cadence  of  the  whlrUng  world 
Which  daneea  roand  the  ran.** 

And  all  around  ns  trembles  "  the  esolian 
harp  of  the  universe,"  resonant  with 
Jubilee  and  wail,  beating  time  to  the 
march  of  intellect,— onward,  onward,  ever 
onward  towards  the  goal  of  perfection. 

«ThetatarehldMlnlft 
Oladneesand  lorrow; 
We  preu  etUl  thorow, 
Maaght  that  abideo  In  It 
Daunting  oa,— onirard  I** 

GoelK*. 


•  It  li  bellered  that  the  reference  Pythagoras  had  In  hU  **  aphere-mulc"  waa  to  the  hannonleal  arraagt 
Dent  of  the  epheres,  realising  the  relations  of  nomben. 
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THE  roses  lingering  in  the  west,. 
Soft  lustre  swoonine  through  the  Aj, 
The  meadow  blossoms  kissed  to  rest, 
A  djing^  bird  song  floating  bj. 

Old  dosky  woodlands  soothed  with  balm 
On  mountains  hushed  in  twilight  trance, 

The  glossy  eve's  delicions  caJm, 
Drowned  by  the  stream's  Tolnptnona  danoe. 

The  soft  dew  silrering  hawthorn  bloom, 
Faint  crimson  buds  along  the  ledge, — • 

Two  fiioes  in  the  tender  gloom 
Between  the  lindens  and  the  hedge ; 

Two  beamy  iboe»  young  and  sweet, 
Oheek  meetings  eheek  in  tenderest  trust, 

"White  garlands  strewn  by  waiting  feet, 
And  fire-flies  showering  golden  dust. 

They  made  in  thift  familiar  place 
The  sweet  completion  Nature  sought, 

Asd  an  the  soene's  diyineet  grace 
Perfeetion  from  their  beauty  caught. 

There  were  no  tows  nor  splendid  speech 
To  break  love's  tranced  and  golden  dream; 

Heart  flowed  as  truly  each  to  each 
As  in  one  channel  stream  with  strean. 

There  in  the  May's  embalmed  repose. 
Fair  as  if  always  nursed  with  May, 

Their  red  lips  flashing  in  one  rose, 
Whose  sweetness  in  each  bosom  lay. 

They  seemed  the  perfect  dream,  that  steals. 
At  times,  adowu  life's  morning  skyv 

And  fbr  one  blessed  hour,  reveals 
The  Joy  that  haunts  ua  till  we  die. 

Like  silvered  raven-down,  the  dark 
Kept  floating  through  the  hawthorn  lane^ 

And  still  the  fire-fly's  lustrous  spark 
Fell  on  the  dusk  like  amber  rain. 

A  tremor  through  the  daisied  grass, 

A  murmur  like  a  happy  bird, 
A  low  bough  bent  for  one  to  pass, 

And  all  as  if  no  leaf  bad  ctirred« 

The  silvery  dusk  along  the  lane^ 
Kept  stealing  by  the  orearoy  hedge, 

And  felt  fur  those  warm  lips  in  vain, 
Olear  to  the  runlet's  lilied  edge. 

€k)ne  through  the  shadows— nevemuwe 
With  cheek  to  cheek  they  hither  came; 

The  great  world  crushes  on,  and  o'er 
Its  sweetest  blossoms  leaves  no  name. 
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Pthe  laBt  Duxoiber,  by  the  help  of  the- 
oretioal  sails  aud  statistical  rudder, 
we  coasted  pleasantly  along  the  margin 
ojf  Uiis  great  subject;  here  and  there 
mapping  down  the  prominent  land-marka^ 
not  indeed  with  the  hope  of  nuiking  a 
reliable  chart,  but  for  the  pnrpose  of 
oaUing  attention  to  it  that  others  raaj 
80  do.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  labor  of  one, 
bat  the  united  labors  of  many  that  oaa 
accomplish  Uiis  object;  the  experience 
of  the  Tine  dresser  of  the  South  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  of  his  brother 
of  the  North ;  the  same  grapes  do  not 
flourish  in  different  latitudes^  nor  are  the 
modes  of  culture  at  aU  similar.  In  tak- 
ing, then,  a  general  view,  we  must  necea^ 
sarily  be  imperfect  in  particulars;  not 
from  want  of  material,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  abundance  of  it.  Our 
tables,  two  in  niunber,  are  laden  with 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  reviews,  star 
tistics,  letters— Kin  grape  culture;  on 
wines,  native  and  foreign ;  on  diseases  of 
the  vine ;  on  insects  that  prey  upon  it ; 
on  diseases  of  the  human  family  cured  by 
it  ('*  The  Grape  Oure") ;  on  temperance 
and  intemperance;  on  the  evils  of  rum 
and  ranting;  on  raisins  and  reasons;  and 
on  a  host  of  analogous  subjects :  never- 
theless, with  soch  appliances  and  means 
aa  we  have  we  ^all  proceed,  and,  as  St. 
Paul  did,  when  he  aaw  the  three  taverns, 
^^  thank  Gk>d  and  take  courage.'^ 

How  many  kinds  of  crapes  are  native 
to  the  United  States  it  is  Impossible  to 
say;  Dr.  Rafinesque  catalogues  forty  spe- 
cies and  one  hundred  varieties  in  a  little 
hand-book  of  vines,  published  in  1880, 
which  he  offers  ^*  as  the  resnlt  of  his  ob- 
servations daring  many  years,  and  many 
thousand  miles  of  travel^."*  Since  this 
was  published,  so  much  new  territory 
has  been  added  to  our  great  Republic, 
that  we  are  scarce  able  to  enumerate  the 
States  themselves,  much  less  the  vines 
they  produce.  The  vast  countries  of 
Texas  and  Oaltfornia,  profase  in  native 
vines  of  extraordinary  productiveness, 
would  even  employ  the  naturalist  in 
this  pursuit  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  a  lifetime. 

In  the  old  world.  *^the  climate  moet 
congenial  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  ex- 
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tends  from  the  85th  to  the  50th  degrees 
of  north  latitude;  and  it  is  between  these 
points  that  the  most  celebrated  vineyards, 
and  the  countries  richest  in  wine,  ara 
placed,'*  so  says  Henderson.  It  i»  singular 
that  these  are  almost  precisely  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  the  United  States,  north 
and  south ;  and  as  we  have  already  said„ 
there  is  not  one  native  grape  in  Europe^ 
80  we  may  also  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  without  many — ^frcnn 
Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Not  inaptly  then 
was  the  new  world  called  ^^  Ylne  Land'* 
by  its  discoverers  the  Danes.  There 
was  always  something  appropriate  and 
significant  in  that  strong  old  Kozsa- 
tongue. 

Although  the  aeoounts  fifom  Canfomia, 
and  Texas  are  very  far  from  complete  iu 
regard  to  grape  culture,  yet  all  state- 
mentS)  all  travellers,  agree  as  to  the 
wonderful  profusion  of  vines  in  botL 
coontries,  and  their  great  productive- 
nessw  Wine  is  now  m^  on  the  Pacific^ 
not  in  abundance,  but  still  with  result* 
so  satisfactory,  that  it  will  be  but  few 
years  before  it  is  an  established  sonroei 
of  revenue  to  the  State.  We  hear  o£ 
one  farmer  there  raising  90,000  pounds 
of  grapes  annually ;  of  premiums  given 
for  the  best  wines ;  of  bunches  weighing 
from  one  to  eleven  pounds  eaoh.t  Their 
grapes  eHao  are  represented  to  be  larger 
than  ours,  "  large  as  plums,"  and  su^&- 
rior  iu  color  and  fiavor.  The  hemes 
too  are  very  tender  and  the  skins  thin. 
The  vines  are  pruned  down  to  two,  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  large,  indolent  masses  of  fruit  rest 
upon  the  lap  of  the  common  mother. 
Above  the  surface  grapes,  and  below  it, 
gold.  We  might  almost  q,aote  the  words 
of  Lear,  and  say  to  our  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Oalifomia: 

— -  •»  Now  our  Joj, 
Although  ow  iMt  and  toast ;  to  wboM  joaxig  love 
Tho  liBM  of  rranoo  and  ndlk  of  Rirgnndy, 
BtrlTO  to  be  Intereai'd;  what  oaa  yoa  ear,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opolent  than  yoor  ilsteri  f    Speak.** 

And  Oalifornia  says  "  nothing  ;'*  but 
her  soil  blushes  with  the  blood  of  kingp^ 
or  of  the  materials  that  make  them. 


•  Amerioaa  Manual  of  Grape  Vlneo  and  the  Method  of  making  Wine,  to.,  Ae.,  by  0.  8.  RaaneK«««  A.  M. 
Ph^  D.  ProfeMor  of  Natoral  HbtOFT.  Acm  Ac,  Phlla.  1S80.  .^       _  ... 

t  Trans.  American  Institute,  l8Si,  We  hare  been  told  that  banohei  weighing  twenty  poondf  each,  aiv 
uOi  infrequent  in  California. 
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The  gn,pea  of  California  are  called 
"Catawba,"  by  some  "Sweetwater." 
The  berries  are  oblong,  e^-shaped.  of  a 
light  reddish-brown  color;  in  flavor, 
delicious;  they  are  destitute  of  pulp, 
and  so  tender  as  to  be  difficult  to  handle. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  our  native  grapes  of 
any  value,  they  are  claimed  to  be  "  of 
foreign  origin."  History  is  thus  fftlsi- 
fied.  and  our  vines  robbed  of  their 
birthright.  M^or  Adlum  discovers  a 
fine  grape  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  John- 
son, near  Frederictown,  Md.,  and 
another  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  SchoU,  of 
Clarksburgh.  He  says,  "A  German 
priest,  who  saw  Mrs.  Scholl's  vine  in  ftill 
bearing,  and  when  ripe,  pronounced  it 
the  true  Tokay,  and  savs  he  saw  the 
same  kind  growing  in  Tokay,  in  Hun- 
gary I'*  The  Schnykill  Muscadell  was. 
christened  '*  The  Cape  grape,"  as  Mr. 
Longworth  says,  "  to  give  it  reputation," 
and  to  this  dav,  many  believe  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Amca,  although  its  wild 
brethren  are  found  in  plenty  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  The  Isabella,  formerly 
called  the  Laspeyre  grape,  was  lost  to  us 
in  this  wise.  A  stage-coach  broke  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Laspeyre's 
farm,  near  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  and  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  a  passen- 
ger, happening  to  ask  if  there  were  no 
grapes  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  told  of  Mr.  L.*8  vineyard,  close  by. 
Upon  entering  the  inclosure,  his  first 
exclamation  was,  "Hal  you  have  got 
my  ooantryman  here.  I  know  him 
well,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  grapes  in 
Spain  I"*  "The  Herbemont^^  also,  is 
said  to  be  an  alien,  although  Mr.  Long- 
worth  states  it  is  a  common  wild  vine 
of  the  west  and  south :  and  the  "  Scup- 
pemong"  derives  its  parentage  "from 
cuttings  washed  ashore  from  a  stranded 
ship  on  the  stormy  coast  of  North  Ca- 
rolina!" Thus  our  American  grapes 
are  at  once  "  recognized,"  so  soon  as 
they  emerge  from  their^  native  forests 
and  swamps,  just  as  some  obscure  person 
becomes  known  in  fashionable  society 


by  falling  heir  to  an  estate.    It  is  nsoleai 
to  reply  to  arguments  based  upon  such 
trivial  testimony  in  regard  to  me  Euro- 
pean extraction  of  our  favorite  grapes. 
There  is  one  expression  suitable  and  ser- 
viceable to  dispose  of  this,  and  kindred 
matters.    It  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  we  believe.    It  has  four  letters. 
With  a  proper  emphasis,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood by  any  person,  even  with  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  English.  The 
first  letter  is  "B,"  the  second  "O,"  the 
the  third  "S,"  and  the  fourth  "H!" 
Every  vine  dresser  of  any  experience 
knows  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  any  foreign  grapes  in  this 
country.     They  have  been  tried  again 
and  again.    The  late  lamented  Downing 
says— "Mr.  Tognof  is  sanguine  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  grape  in  this 
country  for  open  vineyard  culture.    The 
thing  u  impi^eible.    Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  several 
persons — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Loobat, 
Mr.  Longworth,  &c.,  of  great  experience 
abroad  or  knowledge  at  home,  joined  to 
abundant  capital,  have  tried  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  result,  in  ecery  eaee^  has  been 
the  same ;  a  season  or  two  of  promise, 
then  utter  failure,  and,  finally,  complete 
abandonment  of  the  theory.    The  only 
vineyards  ever  successM  in  America 
are  those  of  American  grapes."}    We 
might  add  here  that  one  foreign  grape 
has  been  successfully  acclimated  here, 
and  only  one.     The  "  Trarainer,"  from 
the  Rheingan,  a  small  berried  vine,  has 
been  persuaded  to  bear  with  ns,  by  Mr. 
Longworth.  But  this,  which,  on  account 
of  its  saccharine  qualities,  is  cultivated 
at  home  to  mix  with  t^e  hard,  dry 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  is  of  little  value  in 
America,  except  as  a  table  grape  ;  the 
wihe  it  produces  does  not  amount  to 
much.    If  we  take  into  consideration, 
al90,  that  our  Isabellas,  Catawbas,  4^, 
still  retain  the  musky  taste  peculiar  to  all 
our  wild  grapes ;  that  tliey  have  not  yet 
been  cultivated  long  enough  to  lose  that 


*  Spooner  on  Orape«T{net,  Ac.    Brooklyn, 

t  Joseph  Toftno,  Baq.,  vine  dresser,  *'  llodel  School,**  Wltmington,  N.O.,  A  writer  on  grape  cnltore,  eonlri- 
botee  to  the  Charleston  papers  and  the  Patent  OIBoe  Reports. 

X  Of  the  various  experiments  made  frith  regard  to  cnltlratlng  foreign  grapes  here,  we  will  mention  a  few. 
Mr.  Parmentier,  of  Long  Island,  established  a  rlnejard  of  foreign  crapes  here,  and  was  finally  eompeOad  to 
abandon  It.  Mr.  I^onbat  planted  forty  acres  at  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoosand 
iBBported  vines,  and  they  throve  not,  neither  did  they  bear.  Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  also  tried  a 
variety  of  grapes  from  Bordeaux,  and  the  vicinity  or  Paris.  These  he  obtained  from  M.  Loubat*s  vineyard. 
Tbey  did  not  succeed.  Prom  Madeira  he  Imported  six  thousand  vines  of  their  best  wine  grapes ;  these  were 
rooted  vp,  after  trial,  as  worthless.  Lastly,  he  procured  seven  thousand  vines  from  the  Jura,  and,  after 
a  trial  of  Bv«  years,  these  also  were  thrown  away.  The  vlne-dresser  of  Vevay,  la.,  attempted  the  culture  of 
vines  from  Swiuerland  with  no  better  success.  The  imported  vines  planted  in  the  early  vineyards  of  Penn- 
nlvania,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  all  died  after  a  few  years.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  grape  of  any  r^pmia 
Utm  to  be  found  In  the  United  SUtes  (with  the  exception  of  the  Catawba)  that  U  not  reputed  to  be  of  forslga 
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toughness  of  skin  and  solidity  of  pulp, 
also  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  attacked  by  the 
oXdiam  which,  so  far,  has  affected  all 
foreign  grapes,  it  most  be  patent  that 
these  are  traly  the  indigenous  grapes  of 
America,  the  children  of  the  soil,  that 
ran  about  and  climbed  the  trees  in  its 
forests,  and  hung  their  purple  clusters 
over  its  streams,  before  man,  either 
white  or  red,  knew  there  was  another 
hemisphere.  To  return  to  the  grapes  of 
California.  There  are  no  vineyards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
but  vines  are  cultivated  in  the  valleys, 
especially  to  the  southward  of  the  State, 
and  a  strong  red  wine,  resembling  daret, 
18  drunk  by  the  country  people  from 
their  own  grapes.  At  Los  Angelos  they 
make  a  very  excellent  white  wine,  some- 
thing like  the  Catawba  in  flavor.  An 
additional  impetus  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  agriculture  by  recent  ship- 
ments to  San  Francisco  of  Ohio  wines, 
which  meet  with  quick  and  profitable 
sales.  A  short  time  since,  a  barrel  of 
wine  was  sent  from  Los  Angelos  to  the 
President,  at  Washington.  The  wine, 
the  staves,  hoops,  and  heads,  all  Califor- 
nian.  As  yet,  we  have  had  no  report 
in  regard  to  it  officially;  but  it  has 
leaked  out  from  the  cabinet  that  they 
had  to  tilt  tliat  barrel  at  the  last  presi- 
dential dinner. 

The  "Mustang,"  and  the  "El  Paso,** 
are  the  peculiar  grapes  of  Texas.  The 
former,  which  is  scarcely  accredited  as 
a  wine  grape,  is  known  only  at  present 
as  a  wild  vine,  indigenous  to  the  soil 
which  produces  it.  Bat  the  "  El  Paso," 
has  been  successfully  cultivated,  and 
therefore,  it  is,  of  course,  "  of  European 
extraction."  The  following  from  "  De 
Bow^s  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South 
and  West,"  gives  us  some  account  of 
the  happy  valley,  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce "  the  best  wine  in  the  world." 

*The  settlement  of  El  Paso  extends  from 
the  Falls  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north, 
to  the  Presidio  on  the  south — a  distance 
of  twenty-two  miles — and  is  one  con- 
tinuous orchard  and  vineyard,  embracing 
in  its  ample  area  an  industrious  ana 
peaceable  population  of  at  least  eight 
thousand.  This  spacious  valley  is  about 
midway  between  Santa  Fe  and  Chi- 
huahua, and  is  isolated  from  all  other 
Mexican  settlements  by  the  mountains 
that  rise  on  the  east  and  west,  and  close 
into  the  river  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  ten  miles. 
The  falls  of  the  river  are  two  nules  north 


of  the  *  Plaza  Pnblioa,'  or  public  square, 
and  afford  sufficient  water  power  for 
grist  and  saw  mills  enough  to  supply 
tiie  entire  settlement  with  flour  and 
lumber.  The  most  important  production 
of  the  valley  is  grapes,  from  which  are 
annudly  manufactured  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thotuand  gallone  of^pwha/ps^  the 
Tteheetand  heet  wine  in  the  world.  This 
wine  is  worth  two  dollars  per  gallon, 
and  constitutes  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  city.  The  El  Paso  wines  are  supe- 
rior in  richness  and  flavor  and  pleasant- 
ness of  taste  to  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  met  with  in  the  United  States ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  they  are  far  superior 
to  the  best  wines  ever  produced  in  tiie 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  sunny 
hills  of  France.  Also,  great  quantities 
of  the  grapes  of  this  valley  are  dried 
in  clusters,  and  preserved  for  use  dnring 
the  winter.  In  this  state  I  regard  them 
j'ar  superior  to  the  heet  raisins  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  States^ 

The  Great  Mustang  grape,  of  Texas, 
is  also  said  to  be  a  wine  grape  of  supe- 
rior quality.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  as  Dr.  Stewart  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington, 
'*  without  cultivation,  and  in  great  per- 
fection in  every  part  of  Texas  and 
upon  every  variety  of  soil,  growing 
equally  well  upon  the  high  open  prairie, 
or  in  the  densely  wooded  river  bottom 
lands,  seeking  alike  the  loftiest  trees, 
and  the  lowliest  prairie  shrub,  and  fre- 
quently 80  completely  covering  the  tree 
or  shrub  upon  which  it  rests,  that  an 
entire  surface  of  the  vine  leaf  is  presented 
to  the  eye."  Further  on  he  writes: 
"This  fall,  a  French  wine  maker  and 
vineyardist  came  from  Kentucky,  where 
he  had  been  long  living,  to  cultivate  the 
grape  if  he  thought  well  of  the  country, 
&c.  He  is  highly  pleased,  and  made 
several  barrels  of  wine  for  Jadge  Scott, 
Fanthorp;  Dr.  Patrick,  at  or  in  Fan- 
thorp  neighborhood.  He  pronounces 
the  Mastang  to  be  the  port  wine  grape, 
of  superior  quality  and  yield.  Very  in- 
telligent, and  practical  in  his  views,  and 
of  good  experience,  he  took  the  Mustang 
clusters,  native,  from  the  trees;  there 
was,  as  usual,  an  abundant  crop  of  them 
this  year.  The  wine  fh>m  this  grape, 
he  said  ^was  genuine  port  wine.^  He 
knew  it  from  his  experience,  but  could 
not  demonstrate  it  to  be  so,  until  after 
fermentation  and  deposit  of  the  tartrate 
of  potass  held  in  solution  in  the  secret 
Juices.  I  wait  with  anxiety  for  the  re- 
sult.   What  resources  our  country  po»> 
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ia  ibis  respeot,  if  this  be  the 
&ot,  for  the  Mostaog  grows  everywhere 
fin  our  &ir  land  I  " '*' 

Not  alone  in  Oalifornia  and  Texas,  bat 
ihrooghoat  the  entire  Soath,  do  native 
grapes  flonrish  in  wonderful  laznrianoe. 
The  i«ea  islands  that  fringe  the  ooaats 
from  Norfolk  to  the  Florida  reefe,  are 
embroidered  with  wild  vines,  laden  with 
clusters,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  riven 
that  intersect  the  mainland.  Florida, 
as  we  have  seen,  abounds  in  this  deli- 
cious fruit ;  in  Alabama,  grape  culture 
is  already  exciting  much  attention,  and 
the  native  grapes  produce  not  only  wines 
of  most  excellent  quality,  but  also  a  very 
great  variety  of  wines.  Their  onlti- 
vation  is  veryeapy,  and  the  vines  are 
abundant  bearers.  A  gentleman,  in  a 
letter  to  the  *^  Alabama  Planter,"  says, 
^^  A  vineyard  at  maturity,  sii^  the  fourth 
year,  would  be  good  for  from  500  to  760 
gallons — the  seventh,  for  1,000  gallons — 
&e  Scnppemong  much  more  to  the 
acre.  Among  other  properties  possessed 
by  our  native  grvpi,  uie  quantity  of 
vinous  matter  they  possess,  is  most  re- 
markable. A  bushel  of  bunches,  as 
pulled  from  the  vine,  will  ^ve  three  gal- 
Ions  of  wine,  and,  after  undergoing  a  se- 
cond operation,  about  one  gallon  more 
of  a  lighter,  but  most  agreeable  wine. 
It  would  take  a  third  pressure  to  produce 
the  meagre  drink  with  which,  in  part, 
they  feed  the  peasantry  in  France,  who 
tend  the  vintage.  I  anticipate  the  most 
agreeable  results  from  the  cultivation  of 
our  native  fruits,  based  on  tho  trials  I 
have  already  made." 

The  woods  of  Louisiana,  Mississippit 
and  Arkansas,  abound  in  varieties  of 
wild  vines  that  yield  masses  of  fruitage, 
renowned  as  raccoon,  bear,  bull,  chicken 
and  fox  grapes.  As  yet,  we  have  had 
no  specimens  of  wines  of  these  celebrated 
brands,  but  hope  to  see  the  day  when  an 
allosion  to  ^^old  'coon,"  will  awaken 
images  more  agreeable  than  the  hard 
cider  campaigns  of  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler. 
The  bull  and  bear  vintages  of  Mississippi 
may  strive  for  supremacy  in  more  ami- 
eable  contests  than  those  which  now  dis- 
grace the  names  of  those  animals  in  Wall 
street ;  and  the  fox  and  chicken  will  lie 
down  in  the  same  cellar  in  peaceful  prox- 
imity. One  of  these  wild  vines  has 
been    successfully   oultivAted    already, 


under  the  name  of  "  Bland's  Madeira," 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  species 
which,  by  the  skill  of  the  vine^esBer, 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  agreeable 
variety  of  wines ;  in  fact,  our  chief  de- 
pendence must  be  upon  our  indigenous 
grapes,  that  are  already  acclimated  by 
jiature  s  unerring  training.  It  is  well  to 
observe  that  a  grape  may  produce  a  su- 
perior wine  in  one  distnct,  and  yet  be 
of  little  value  in  another ;  so  that,  al- 
though one  epeoies  may  disappoint  the 
cultivator  in  Arkansas,  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  rejected  by  his  brother 
in  Tennessee  or  Ix>uisiana,  or  vice  Mnd. 

In  G^rgia,  the  luscious  muscadines 
gathered  in  the  wild  state,  produce  a 
wine  of  considerable  merit ;  as  yet,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  them  a 
formal  training,  except  here  and  there, 
upon  a  small  scale.  {  This  is  also  the 
case  in  South  Oarolina.  But  here  we  are 
in  a  sister  State,  a  land  of  promise,  of 
vines,  and  pines,  and  mines;  of  tar  and 
turpentine ;  the  natal  soil  of  the  Isabella, 
the  Oatawba,  the  Herbemont,  and  the 
sonorous  Scnppemong — ^North  CSarolioal 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Oatawba,  the  Isabella  and  the  Herbe- 
mont, hereafter :  the  two  first,  unques- 
tionably owe  their  reputation  to  the 
skill  of  the  cultivators  of  Ohio  and  New 
York,  and  have  only  a  limited  growth  in 
their  native  State;  but  Scnppemong 
vineyards  are  found  from  Ourrituek^  on 
the  extreme  north,  to  the  southern 
oountios  on  the  Oape  Fear  River,  and  ex- 
tend inland,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Bidge  Mountains ;  while  so  various 
are  the  qualities  of  wine  produced,  that 
some  kinds  command  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  gallon,  and  some  kinds  can  be 
purchased  for  nve  or  six  dollars  a  bar- 
rel 1  There  are  two  species  of  this 
grape,  the  beat  having  a  white,  silveiy 
skin,  with  a  rich,  metallic  lustre,  while 
the  inferior  kind  bears  a  small,  black 
berry.  Mr.  Longworth  says,  ^^  the  black 
Scupperaong  bears  from  oxte  to  four  ber- 
ries on  a  bunch,  and  would.  In  times  of 
war,  if  lead  be  scarce,  be  as  valuable, 
even  when  fully  ripe,  as  the  Fox  grape, 
for  bullets.  The  white  Scnppemong,  al- 
so, has  a  very  small  bunch,  and  is  a 
better  grape  than  the  bhick.  But  the 
skin  is  thick,  and  the  pulp  hard ;  it  will 
never  be  valuable  as  a  wine  grape,  unlat 


•  Patent  Offlco  Reports,  ISir. 

t  The  Herbemont  fr»|M  li  oalthr»led  in  MletlnlRpl,  and  wine  if  made  there. 


1  Dr.  Cammack,  of  Athene,  Georgia,  baa  quite  a  large  yineyard,  and  ralaes  qoantltlei  of  grapei 
Whether  he  makei  winet ,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  much  wine  made  for  tkmU/  nie  in  ▼anona  pi 
ftomthowlhlgiapaa. 
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to  ifwe  to  otk&r  muit  aromm  emdjkh 

vor. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  this, 
namely,  to  mix  with  the  mast  of  less 
flayorons  grapes,  to  giye  character  to  the 
wioe  when  made,  this  Soappemong  will 
prove  to  be  most  valuable  to  this  coon- 
try.  The  ''  Tramioer''  of  the  Bheingan, 
a  small-berried  grape,  aboanding  in  sao- 
oharum,  and  foil  of  aroma  and  strength, 
is  00  nsed  to  mix  with  the  '*  Riesling," 
the  favorite  grape  of  the  Rhine,  in  Sie 
production  of  the  first-class  German 
wines.  And  that  the  generality  of  Eu- 
ropean wines  owe  their  excellence  to  the 
jndicioos  mixtnre  of  various  growths 
and  vintages,  is  so  well  known  as  scarce- 
ly to  need  repeating  here.  Injparticolar, 
Madeiras,  Sherries,  and  Champagne 
wines  are  so  composed ;  the  eapitm^  or 
head  botler  of  the  Spanish  hodegtiy  or 
wine-cellar,  being  a  most  important  per- 
sonage, to  whom  IB  confided  the  exqui- 
site task  of  balancing  flavor  against  body, 
and  losciousness,  which  might  doy, 
against  acerbity,  which  might  repel,  un- 
m  the  whole  perfected  vinous  mass  be- 
comes the  golden  potable  which  even 
gods  might  envy.  So  highly  are  the  ser- 
vices of  this  great  ftinctionary  prized, 
that  the  eapitao  of  a  large  proprietor 
seldom  fails  to  amass  considerable  wealth, 
as  an  instance  of  which,  Joan  Sanchez, 
the  eapit<is  of  the  late  Pedro  Domez, 
died  recently,  worth  j6dOO,000. 

But  the  value  of  the  Scuppernong  as  a 
wioe-grape,  has  not  yet  become  fairly 
tried;  at  least  not  in  North  Oarolina. 
Of  all  the  samples  we  have  tasted,  not 
one  was  the  pure  and  original  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  but,  in  every  case, 
more  or  less  sophisticated  with  sugar  or 
honey,  and  not  unfirequently  with  whis- 
key or  brandy.  It  is  usual  to  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  the 
must,  and  then  a  little  distilled  spirits  of 
some  kind  is  poured  into  every  barrel  of 
wine,  ^^  to  make  it  keep.''  Subjected  to 
this  treatment  the  fluid  degenerates  ioto 
a  sort  of  vinous  grog,  and  its  peculiar 
character  as  a  wine  is  almost  entirely 
lost.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  it  has  an 
aroma  which  is  somewhat  grateful.  This 
mistake  must  be  rectified,  as  a  larger  ex- 
perience obtains  amone  our  vine-dressers 
of  the  South  ;  let  us  look  into  the  mat- 
ter a  little  closer. 
!  That  species  of  the  muscadine,  called 
the  Scuppernong,  is  a  very  sweet  grape, 
but  sweet  grapes  are  often  ioanting  in 
oaeeharine  matter.  For  a  familiar  In- 
stance, take  the  Catawba  and  IsabeUa 


grapes.  To  the  taste,  the  latter  is  by  &r 
tiie  sweetest  fruit;  nevertheless,  in 
making  a  sparkling  wine,  the  Isabella 
needs  a  liberal  allowance  of  sugar,  whila 
the  Catawba  wine  requires  little  or  none. 
KcCullocb,  in  his  treatise  on  wine- 
making,  makes  a  very  accurate  distinc- 
tion between  the  ^*  sweet  principle,''  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  *^  sugar,"  in 
fruit.  The  latter,  the  saodmrine  princi- 
ple, is  the  element  which,  by  the  prooaas 
of  fermentation,  is  transmuted  into  alco- 
hol, or  apirit  of  wine,  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  which  is  necessary  in  all  vinous 
fluids.  This  spirit  of  the  wine  is  derived 
directiy  from  the  sugar  of  the  graps. 
Now,  the  difference  between  the  sweat 
element,  and  the  saccharine  element,  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  KcCulloch,  who 
illustrates  the  subject  by  comparing  mo- 
lasses with  refined  sugar — the  first  being 
much  the  sweetest  of  the  two  to  ib« 
taste,  and  yet  not  comparable  to  the  lat- 
ter in  its  proiK>rtion  of  pure  saccharum. 
And,  if  we  may  venture  upon  a  theory, 
we  should  say,  ^*  that  the  reason  why 
sweet  grapes  make  a  wine  less  sweei 
than  those  not  so  dulcet  to  the  taste,  lies 
in  this: — that  in  the  sweet  grape  the 
iohole  quantity  of  sacchamm  is  absorbed 
in  the  production  of  alcohol,  while  in 
those  more  abounding  in  sugar,  &portum 
only  is  transmuted  into  alcohol ;  the  sn- 
perfiux  of  sugar  remaining  in  undis- 
turbed solution,  and  sweetening  the 
wine,  less  or  more,  as  may  be." 

Now,  the  Scuppernong  grape  prodnoes 
a  wine  naturally  hard  and  dry,  with  little 
to  recommend  it  but  its  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavor;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
must  is  artificially  sweetened  to  make  it 
a  marketable,  or  a  salable  commodity. 
So  long  as  this  method  of  treatment  is 
practised,  neither  it,  nor  any  other 
American  wine  so  used,  can  rank  wi& 
any  wines  of  Europe,  except  with  the 
spurious  productions  of  Cette,  Lisbon, 
and  Marseilles.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
this, — our  vine  growers  are  a/raid  of  a 
hard,  dry  wine. — because  popular  taste 
so  far  (especially  in  the  rural  districts) 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  sweetened, 
sophisticated,  poorest  class  of  imported 
wines,  the  sweet  malagas,  and  pore  juice 
ports,  tbat  are  current  in  every  country 
town.  Pure,  wholesome  wines  never 
are,  and  never  should  be,  sweet;  a  glass 
of  syrup  is  no  refreshment  for  a  laborer, 
it  is  a  miserable  solace  for  the  student, 
and  as  a  daily  beverage  for  anybody,  ais 
tually  repulsive ;  and  as  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  period  when  our  wine 
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Bliall  be  used,  not  only  at  weddings, 
merry-makings,  balls,  and  dinners,  bat 
as  the  common  drink  for  all  classes  of 
people,  we  should  define  now  and  here, 
that  by  ^^  winbs,"  we  mean  the  pore,  fer- 
mented Juice  of  the  grape,  without  the 
admixture  of  anything eLte  whatsoever* 
That  the  Scnppemong  is  a  hard,  dry 
wine,  when  made  withont  sugar,  is  doubt- 
less true;  but  the  question  is,  ^^  what  cha- 
racter will  this  very  wine  assume  when 
mellowed  by  age?^*  The  Bercial,  the 
king  of  Madeiras,  is  as  harsh,  austere, 
and  repulsive,  for  the  first  few  years,  as 
a  blae-no8ed  presbyterian  elder,  fresh 
from  the  synod,  nor  is  it  drinkable  until 
age  has  corrected  the  acerbity  of  its 
temper — ^but  what  thent  Then  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  exquisite  fluids 
in  the  world,  and  commands  a  price 
superior,  in  some  instances,  to  any 
known  wine,  with  the  exception  of  Im- 
perial Tokay.  The  real  merits  of  the 
native  wine  of  North  Oarolina,  then, 
still  need  development;  age  and  proper 
treatment  must,  in  time,  produce  some- 
thing ;  for  the  Scnppemoug  is  not  desti- 
tute of  delicate  aroma,  an  important 
quality,  indeed.  The  mode  of  culture 
is  peculiar— the  vines  (layers,  not  cut- 
tings), are  planted  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  the  main  branches  have  space  to 
run  fifty  feet  each  way,  at  right  angles 
from  the  centre,  before  meeting.  Each 
vine  may  be  represented  thus  -t-  the  la- 
terals interlacing  over  head  and  forming 
a  canopy.  The  branches  are  never 
pruned,  as  it  is  said,  ^^  the  vine  would 
bleed  to  death. *^  Like  the  vines  in  Lora- 
bardy,  these  are  high  trained  (haut  tige\ 
the  lowest  branches  being  eight  feet 
above,  and  parallel  with  the  ground. 
The  yield  is  most  abundant;  a  single 
vine  often  bearing  thousands  of  bunches; 
the  berries  small,  and  but  few  to  the 
bunch.  Instances  have  been  cited  of 
single  ones  yielding  enough  grapes  to 
maxe  several  barrels  of  wine,  and  cover- 
ing two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground. 
We  have  no  data  to  estimate  the  yearly 
produce  of  these  \ines,  neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  value;  but  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  even  now  the  statistics  of 


grape  coltnre  in  this  State  wonld  prawni 
an  imposing  array  of  figures. 

We  have  already  seen  spedmens  of 
native  vines  of  Yirginia,  of  excellent 
Quality.  The  Oatawba  there  is  an  abnn- 
oant  bearer,  and  the  wine  made  from  it 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Ohio. 
The  climate  of  this  State  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  wild  and  waste  land  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vines.  To  Virginia  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  species  already  popular, 
among  which,  we  may  instance  "Nor- 
ton's Seedling,"  the  ''Woodson,''  and 
''Cunningham.''  Here,  too,  the  Bland 
grape  grows  abnndantly,  under  the  name 
of  the  Virginia  MnscadeL  In  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  also,  a  variety  of  native 
grapes  are  cultivated,  some  of  extra- 
ordinaryproductiveness.  One  vine  raised 
by  Mr.  Willis  (near  Baltimore),  in  1832, 
yielded  twenty  five  thousand  bunches; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Bromwell  and  B.  Monkland  certify, "  that 
they  counted  upon  it,  fifty-four  Uiousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety  bunches,  omit- 
ting small  and  young  ones,  which  would 
have  added,  at  least,  three  thousand 
more."t  Why  Messrs.  Bromwell  and 
Monkland  could  not  wait  till  the  young 
ones  grew  up,  is  a  question.  To  leave 
three  thousand  bunches  out  of  the  tally, 
because  they  were  small  and  green,  is 
an  insult  to  Toung  America. 

That  part  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  thirty-eighth  and  forty*fourth 
parallels  of  latitude,  so  far,  is  entitled 
to  the  supremacy  in  grape  culture.  Al- 
ready the  wines  of  Ohio  and  Missouri 
begin  to  supplant  the  imported  Rhine 
and  Champagne  wines  here,  even  at 
the  same  prices.  Terraces  rise  above 
terraces  on  the  hillsides  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  red  blufEi  begin  to  disap- 
pear beneath  masses  of  vine  foliage  and 
purple  dusters  of  fruit.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  grape,  for  wine,  and 
vineyards  were  established  at  Spring 
Mill,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Peter   Legoux.     This  was    a    failure: 


•  "  Be  assured,"  smys  President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Adlnm,  AprQ  20, 1810,  **  (hat  there  te  never 
one  atom  of  anything  whatever,  put  into  any  of  the  good  wines  of  France.  I  name  that  coontry,  becaose 
I  can  Touch  ttie  fact  from  the  assurance  to  myself,  of  the  vignerons  of  all  the  best  wine  cantons  of  that 
country,  which  I  visited  myself." 

t  At  Mr.  Weller*8  vineyard,  about  eighteen  miles  f^om  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  J.  R.  ResUm 
and  another),  made  an  estimate  of  the  produce  of  two  Tines.  They  laid  out  a  square  by  measure,  and 
picked  the  grapes  within  it,  and  by  taking  the  number  of  square  yards  of  the  entire  space  occupied  by  the 
Tines,  they  were  able  to  tell  from  the  quantity  gathered  In  the  square,  that  the  two  Tines  wonld  yield  one 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  grapes.  Taking  the  weight  of  a  barrel  at  900  lbs.  thia  wonM  amount  to  l&jM 
yoonda  each  ylne,  or  t^ven  aiui  a  haH/  tont  I 
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foreign  wines  were  tried  and  abandoned, 
and  finally  the  wild  grape  called  the 
Sohaylkill  Mnsoadel  met  with  temporary 
sQooees.  It  was  only  pro  tempore,  how- 
ever, and  the  failure  of  that  vineyard 
threw  a  broad-brinmied  shadow  over 
similar  enterprises  thenceforward.  Bnc 
the  vine  beg^  to  flonrish  again  in  the 
land  of  drab,  and  we  presnme  by  and 
by  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  behind  the 
rest  of  the  middle  States. 

In  our  own  State  there  is  already 
mnch  wine  made  fh>m  the  Isabella 
grape, — ^in  Orange  connty;  in  Oolnmbia 
connty,  among  the  shakers ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hndson,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city.  We  have  tried  many 
of  these  wines,  and  although  want  of 
experience,  and  improper  treatment  is 
manifest,  yet  there  is  sufficient  merit  in 
them,  to  insure  us  in  the  prediction 
'^  that  tJie  ffrape  euUwre  ¥>ill  aoon  prove 
to  he  one  of  tke  meet  valuable  flelde  for 
enterprUe  ever  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  StaU  of  Kew  TorV^  Here  is  the 
soU,  here  the  climate  for  the  Isabella ;  as 
Ohio  is  to  the  Oatawba,  so  will  this 
State  be  to  tins  grape.  Here,  too,  is 
the  market  so  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation will  DC  trifling,  and  the  day  may 
not  be  &r  off  when  ships  shall  1^  beside 
the  rich  vineyards  on  the  Mndson^s 
banks,  to  receive  the  golden  fraughtage 
for  distant  Europe. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vine  has  been  cul- 
tiTated  for  many  years,  espedaUy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Burlington.  The  soil 
of  some  parts  of  this  State  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  we  may 
hope  hereafter  for  better  wines  than 
those  she  now  furnishes  under  a  Tariety 
of  foreign  brands.  Still  fhrther  west  we 
find  that  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
are  improving  the  hint  given  by  Ohio; 
in  foo^  Indiana  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  pioneers ;  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  most  consider- 
able quantity  of  native  wine  made  in  the 
United  States  was  from  the  Cape  or 
Schuylkill  grape,  of  Yevay,  Switzerland 
county,  Indiana. 

Missouri  already  rentures  to  contest 
the  palm  with  Ohio.  In  1852,  the  vine- 
yards at  Hermann  embraced  some  forty 
or  fifty  acres  only,  and  this  veap.  we  are 
informed  that  no  less  than  nve  nundred 
are  under  cultivation  there,  besides  many 
other  vineyards  in  the  interior  of  this 
thriving  State.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition,  in  New  York,  six  prizes  were 
awarded  to  vine  powers  of  Missouri  for 
samples  of  superior  native  wines,  both 
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Isabella  and  Catawba,  still  and  spark- 
ling. The  last  grape  is  the  fiAvorite 
there,  as  it  is  also  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  St.  Louis,  the  native  wines 
are  rapidly  supplanting  the  foreign,  es- 
pecially* the  sparkling  kinds:  at  tiie 
hotels  there  the  minority  of  wines  on 
the  tables  are  of  home  production. 

Now,  good  friend,  if  you  are  tired 
with  our  long  itinerary,  take  this  oooL 
green  glass,  and  reach  yonder  long-necked 
amber-colored,  Rhenish-looking  flask,  if 
you  be  a  hock  drinker ;  or,  if  not,  let  us 
cut  the  cords  around  this  other  cork,  for 
the  luscious  fluid  confined  within  the 
fiur,  round  bottle,  hath  that  propulsive 
spirit  it  must  needs  be  imprisoned,  and 
held  with  ligatures  of  fiax  and  wire. 
Ton  will  try  the  first?  Aha!  you  like 
it,  do  yout  Compare  it  with  this 
Budesheimer,  the  ''  Berg"  of  1846.  Is 
not  the  aroma  of  the  last  the  most  agree- 
able ?  Ton  think  not  ?  That  smadc  of 
the  lips  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  the 
other ;  and  what  think  you  of  its  fare- 
well taste— the  arrive  goAt  t  "  Fine,'* 
you  say,  ^*  and  delicate,  and  leaves  tiie 
mouth  sweet  and  cool."  ^^  Which  do 
you  prefer?"  "The  first,"  you  sayt 
Bravo  for  Catawba  1  Qood  friend 
surprised  holds  forth  his  empty  glassu 
andsavs,  "Youdon't  say  so?"  We  fill 
it,  and  repeat  that  it  is  true.  Good 
friend,  much  animated,  "  Why,  when  I 
was  in  Ooloffne  I  paid  twenty  fiorins  for 
a  bottle  of  Mettemich  Schloss  Johannes- 
berger,  and  although  it  was  an  old 
wine,  and  had  the  arms  of  the  prince  on 
the  seal,  yet,  to  my  taste,  this  wine  ap- 
pears even  better  than  that."  (We  set 
forth  &ir  champagne  glasses,  and  cut  the 
strings  of  a  bottle  of  different  shape.) 
"  Try  this  "  (good  friend  tastes).  "  By 
the  moist,  purple  globules  of  Baochus^s 
great  plant,  this  is  delicious  I  (he  drinks). 
What  is  it?"  We  answer,  "Isabella." 
(Qood  friend,  watching  the  sparkles 
with  the  gla8s  up  to  his  eye) — "  Not  our 
Isabella?"  We  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
^^  And  where  in  the  name  of  roses  and 
raspberries  was  it  vintaged?"  We 
answer,  "Cincinnati."  "Not  in  the 
city?"  We  respond,  "The  wine  is 
made  and  the  grapes  grown  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  that  celebrated  west- 
em  town."  fGkK)d  friend,  anxiously)— 
"  Proceed  witn  tfie  itinerary." 

To  Ohio  the  praise  belongs  of  fitat  pro- 
ducing a  pure  native  wine,  of  great  merit. 
Patient,  careful  cultivation  of  the  fruit, 
with  Judicious  management  of  the  fer- 
mented   Juice   afterwardS|.  is  always 
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DMeBtary  in  the  prodnotion  of  a  fine 
wine ;  aod  this  union  of  scientific  oaU 
tore  with  ecientifio  treatment  had  never 
been  brought  to  perfection  until  the 
vine-dressera  of  Ohio  set  the  example. 
And  first  and  foremost  am<9ng  these 
stands  Nicholad  Longworth,  as  he  is 
familiarly  termed  there,  ^^  The/ather  qf 
gr<ipe '  culture  in  the  West,"  It  is  not 
alone  by  years  of  patient  inyestigation ; 
it  is  not  alone  by  the  success  which  has 
followed  those  efforts ;  it  is  not  by  the 
vast  variety  of  experiments  he  has  tried, 
and  by  the  untiring  energy  wliich,  in 
apite  of  numberless  disappointments, 
still  survived  and  triumphed  over  every 
defeaty^hat  he  has  won  this  title  from 
his  fellow-citizens.  But  it  was  because 
every  effort  and  every  experiment  was 
for  the  benefit  of  all;  because,  with 
him,  the  success  of  grape  culture  in  this 
country  was  paramount  to  personal  con^^ 
Biderations;  because,  by  every  means, 
he  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  and  labors,  so 
that  the  young  vine  planter  of  to-day 
might  stand  upon  even  ground  with 
himself,  the  veteran  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury *s  experience.  Adlnm  and  Dufour 
predicted  the  success  of  grape  culture 
in  the  United  States,  but  Longworth, 
their  contemporary,  lived  to  see  the  pre- 
diction verified,  and  mainly  by  his  per- 
sonal exertions.  Would  that  all  patriots 
were  so  rewarded. 

The  two  principal  wine  grapes  of  Ohio 
are  the  Oatawba  and  the  Isabella ;  the 
first,  however,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  to  one.  Both  are  natives  of 
North  Oarolina.  The  first  was  found 
and  noticed  merely  as  a  wild  grape,  in 
the  year  1802,  by  Oolonel  Hurray  and 
others,  in  Buncombe  ootlnty,  North 
Carolina,*  There  it  reposed  for  up- 
T^ards  of  twenty  years  without  attract- 
ing attention,  and  so  would  have  re- 
mained probably  until  now,  had  not  its 
merits  been  discovered  by  Major  John 
Adlnm,  of  Georgetown,  N.O.,  in  or 
about  the  year  1826.  M^or  Adlum,  an 
officer  of  we  Revolution,  formerly  sur- 
veyor-general of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
great  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  his  life  to  that 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  native  vines,  he  found  this 
one  in  the  garden  of  a  German  at 
Georgetown,  and,  after  a  &ir  trial,  was 


so  oonvinoed  of  its  value  as  a  wine 

Sape,  that  ho  sent  some  of  the  slips  to 
r.  Longworth,  with  a  letter,  saying, 
^  I  have  done  my  country  a  greater  ser- 
vice by  introducing  this  grape  to  pubhe 
Botice  than  I  would  have  done  if  I  had 
paid  the  national  debt."  Adlnm  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  soon  after,  but  the 
slips  fell  into  good  hands.  For  nearly 
thirty  years,  with  patient  perseverance 
these  grapes  ware  nurtured  by  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  until  the  hour  has  arrived  when 
the  prophecy  of  Mjgor  Adlum  seems  oet- 
tain  of  fulfilment.  Thirty  years  of 
patient  labor ;  thirty  years  of  unfaltering 
tiuth ;  thirty  years  of  man's  life ;  what 
a  span  it  is!  stretching  from  hopeful 
youth  to  hoary  age;  a  long  while,  my 
good  friend,  to  loolc  forward  to,  a  long 
way  to  look  back.  In  the  thirty  years 
to  come  we  may  have  occasion  to  thank 
these  pioneers — ^we  may  see  greater 
results  than  either  of  them  d^amed 
of. 

The  Isabella  grape  was  first  introduced 
to  notice  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Brook- 
lyn, L.I.  The  slips  were  broaght  from 
North  Oarolina  by  Mrs.  Gibbs,  his  wife, 
and  the  vine,  in  compliment  to  her,  was 
named  the  ^*  Isabella.'^  Orij^nally  it 
was  called  the  ^'Laspeyre  grape,"  Mr. 
Bernard  Laspeyre,  who  resided  near 
Wilmington,  N.O.,  having  the  parent 
vine  from  whence  these  ^ips  were  de- 
rived. By  him  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
foreign  grape,  but  all  scientific  writen 
on  vines  in  this  country  assert  that  the 
species,  in  a  wild  state,  is  quite  common, 
and  is  unquestionably  an  indigenous 
production  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  two  gn^>e8  the  best  winea  are 
made  in  Ohio.  We  may  also  mentioa 
that  the  "  Herbemont,"  another  variety 
of  *^  the  natives,"  produces  an  extraordi^ 
nary  fine  wine,  the  flavor  being  like  the 
purest  Amontillado,  and  essentially  dif- 
fer^it  from  the  other  two.  Heretofore 
the  demand  for  home  oonsumption  has 
prevented  the  shipment  of  tliese  wines 
east  of  the  monntahDs ;  but,  by  the  in- 
crease of  vineyards  in  Ohio  and  else- 
where, a  limited  quantity  is  now  being 
sent  to  this  oity  and  to  Philadelphia.t 

An  estimate  of  the  entire  wine  crop  of 
Ohio  has  not  yet  been  made.  Within  a 
oirde  of  twenty  miles  around  Oincinnati 
there  were  raiasd  in 
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1848» 84»aMf«]l0Ba. 

1849,    (the  worst  year  for  rot  oTor 

known  there),  M,000     «• 

18M, 196/)00     »• 

1868 840,000     *' 

This  year,  on  acoonnt  of  the  severe 
cold  weather  in  the  spring,  and  the 
heavj,  long,  oontinnons  rains,  the  crop 
vill  be  a  short  one ;  bat  new  vineyards 
are  mnltiplying,  and,  if  this  year  does 
not  promise  so  well  as  the  last,  yet,  from 
the  increased  number  of  cultivators,  there 
must  be  a  continually  increasing  yield  of 
wine,  as  there  certainly  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  it. 

In  comparing  these  winee  with  those 
of  Europe,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  distinct  in  flavor  fh>m  any  or 
aU  of  them.  Sparkling  Catawba  is  not 
Ohampagne,  nor  can  Isabella  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  wine  known  in  tiie 
world.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  wines, 
that  no  spurious  compound  can  be  made 
to  imitate  them,  and  in  purity  and  deli- 
cacy, there  is  no  no  known  wine  to  equal 
them.  From  the  experiments  made  by 
eminent  chemists,  we  find  the  per  cent- 

§^  of  alcohol  ranks  thus,  according  to 
rande,  and  others : 

ICadeirM ^M 

Porta 88.90 

Sherries, 19.17 

OUreta,           17.11 

Beutemet, 14.98 

Borgondiee, 14.AT 

Hook  and  Bhine  wines,         .       .  18.06 

Ohampagne, 19.01 

Tokaj.            9.85 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  the  moo* 
expensive  wine  in  Europe,  the  '^  Tokayi** 
is  also  the  lowest  in  aloohoUo  per  cent- 
age.  Bat,  we  find,  by  the  analysis  of 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Ohilton,  that  ^'  Btfll 
Oatawba,''  shows  a  per  oentage  of  0.60 


only,  being,  in  £EU3t,  the  lowest  per  oent* 
age  of  spirit  to  be  r 
the  world. 


\  found  in  any  wine  in 


One  more  fact  in  passing.  By  th« 
Patent  Office  Report  for  the  year  186S, 
it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  American 
wines  exceeds  that  of  the  Tobaooo  crop. 

Taloe  of  winei  grown  in  the  Untied  Stales  $2,00(^888 
^     Tobaooo       ....  1,980,888 

This  is  surprising,  indeed.  Bat  ^ts^ 
tistics  are  always  surprising. 

We  could  pursue  this  subject  for  9k 
page  or  two  more,  but  ttue  wm^  tide  is 
at  ebb  in  the  bottle.  We  did  intend  to 
speak  of  the  late  Ool.  Alden  Spoonar, 
formerly  editor,  in  faot  .^t  editor,  of 
the  Long  Island  Star;  a  man  of  maoj 
virtues,  and  one  who  was  sealous  in  in- 
troducing the  grape  in  the  Empire  State. 
We  did  intend  to  speak  of  a  gentleman 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  Budbauan,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  information 
on  this  sulti^^^t.  We  did  intend  to  speak 
of  other  eminent  vine-growers,  including 
our  own  Dr.  R.  T.  Underhill,  of  Oroloa 
Point,  but  there  is  a  time  to  squeejs 
grapes,  and  a  time  to  sqneesEe  bandb,  and 
so,  reader, — wkU  / 


LIVING    IN    THE    COUNTRY, 


MRS.  8PARR0WGRASS  and  I  have 
concluded  to  try  it  once  more:  we 
are  going  to  give  the  country  another 
chance.  Afrer  all,  birds  in  the  spring 
are  lovely.  First,  come  little  snow-birds, 
anant-^awrriers  of  the  feathered  army ; 
then,  blue-birds,  in  national  uniforms, 
JQSt  s^uated,  perhaps,  from  the  orni- 
thological corps  of  oiadets,  with  hi^ 
honors  in  the  topographical  dass;  then 
follows  a  detachment  of  flying  artillery 
— -swallows;  sand-martens,  sappers  and 
miners,  begin  their  mines  and  oounter- 
roines  under  the  sandy  parapets;  then 
cedar  birds,  in  trim  jackets  fisoed  with 
yellow,— -aha,  dragoons  I  And  then  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  in£uitry,  robins, 
wrens,  sparrows,  chipping  birds;  and 
lastly — the  bandt 


Vkon  nature^  old  oaihedcal  iweetly  rtn^ 

The  wUd  bird  ehoim-honit  of  Uie  woodland  hand, 

—who  nUd  tiM  bloeeona  fing ; 
Their  leafy  temple,  (looiaj,.UU,  nad  grand, 
PlUared  with  oaks  and  roMM  with  hear^^  Ofwn 
hand." 

There,  there,  that  is  Mario.  Hear  that 
magnificent  chest  note.from  the  ohesnutsi 
then  a  oresoendo,  falling  in  silence — 
d-plamb! 

Hush  t  he  b^ns  again  with  a  low, 
liquid,  monotone,  mounting  by  degrees 
and  swelling  into  anininltnde  of  melody 
— the  whole  grove  dilating,  as  it  were, 
with  the  exquisite  epitbalamlnm. 
Silence  now, — ana  liow  still  1 
Hush!  the  munoal  Bsonologne  begins 
anew;  up,  up,  intothetre^topsitmouuts, 
fairly  lilling  the  leaves  with  its  passion- 
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ate  effla^noe,  it  thrills  through  the  upper 
tranches, — and  then,  dripping  through 
^e  listexuDg  foliage,  in  a  oadenza  of 
matohless  beauty,  subsides  into  silence 
iS&in. 

^^That^s  a  he  cat-bird/'  says  my  car* 
penter. 

A  oat-bird?  Then  Shakespeare  and 
Shelly  have  wasted  powder  upon  the 
sky-lark ;  for  never  such  *•''  profuse  strains 
of  unpremeditated  art"  issued  from  living 
bird  before.  Sky-lark  1  pooht  who 
would  rise  at  dawn  to  hear  the  sky-lark, 
if  a  cat-bird  were  about,  after  break- 
tet? 

I  have  bought  a  boat.  A  boat  is  a 
good  thing  to  hare  in  the  country,  espe- 
didly  if  there  be  any  water  near.  There 
is  a  fine  beach  in  front  of  my  house. 
When  visitors  come,  I  usually  propose  to 
give  them  a  row.  I  go  down — ^and  find 
the  boat  full  of  water ;  then  I  send  to  the 
house  for  a  dipner ;  and  prepare  to  bail ; 
and,  what  with  bailing  and  swabbing  her 
with  a  mop,  and  plugging  up  the  cracks 
in  her  sid^  ana  struggling  to  get  the 
rudder  in  its  place,  and  unlocking  the 
rusty  padlock,  my  strength  is  so  much 
exhausted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
handle  the  oars.  Meanwhile,  the  poor 
guests  sit  on  stones  around  the  beach, 
with  woe-begone  faces.  "My  dear," 
sftys  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  "why  don't  you 

lir    •    ^" 


sell  that  boat  f" 
"Sell  it?  hal 


ha!" 


One  day,  a  Quaker  lady  from  Philadel- 
phia, paid  us  a  visit.  She  was  uncom- 
monly dignified,  and  walked  down  to  the 
water  in  the  most  stately  manner,  as  is 
customary  with  the  Friends.  It  was  just 
twilight,  deepening  into  darkness,  when 
I  set  about  preparing  the  boat.  Mean- 
while our  friend  seated  •  herself  upon 
something  on  the  beach.  While  I  was 
engaged  in  bailing,  the  wind  shifted,  and 
I  was  sensible  ot  an  unpleasant  odor; 
afraid  that  our  Friend  would  perceive  it 
too,  I  whispered  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  to 
coax  her  ofi^  and  get  her  further  up  the 
beach. 

*^  Thank  thee,  no,  Susan,  I  feel  a  smell 
liereabout,  and  I  am  better  where  I 
am." 

Mrs.  S.  came  baok  and  whispered 
mysteriously,  diat  our  friend  was  sitting 
on  a  dead  dog,  at  which  I  redoubled  the 
bailing  and  got  her  out  in  deep  water  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dogs  have  a  remarkable  scent.  A 
dead  setter  one*  voming  found  his  way 
to  our  beach,  and  I  towed  him  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  river;  but  the  fiftithfnl 


creature  came  back  in  less  than  an 
hour, — that  dog^s  smell  was  remark- 
able indeed. 

I  have  bought  me  a  fyke !  A  fyke  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country.  A 
fyke  is  a  fish-net  with  lone  wings  on 
each  side;  in  shape  like  a  night-cap  with 
ear-lappets;  in  mechanism  like  a  rat- 
trap.  You  put  a  stake  at  the  tip  end  of 
the  night-cap,  a  stake  at  each  of  the  out- 
spread lappets ;  there  are  large  hoops  to 
keep  the  night-cap  distended,  sinkers  to 
keep  the  lower  sides  of  the  lappets  under 
water,  and  floats,  as  large  as  musk- 
melons,  to  keep  the  upper  sides  above 
water.  The  stupid  fish  come  down 
streaxn,  and  rubbing  their  noses  against 
the  wings,  follow  the  curve  towards  the 
fvke,  and  swim  into  the  trap.  When 
they  get  in  they  cannot  get  out.  That 
is  the  philosophy  of  a  fyke.  I  bought 
one  of  Oonroy.  "  Now,"  said  I  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  "we  shall  have  fresh  fish, 
to-morrow,  for  break&st;"  and  went 
out  to  set  it.  I  drove  tiie  stakes  in 
the  mud,  spread  the  fyke  in  the  boat, 
tied  the  end  of  one  wing,  and  oast 
the  whole  into  the  water.  The  tide 
carried  it  out  in  a  straight  line.  I  got 
the  loose  end  fastened  to  the  boat  and 
found  it  impossible  to  row  back  against  ^ 
the  tide  with  the  fyke.  I  then  untied  it, 
and  it  went  down  stream,  stake  and  all. 
I  got  it  into  the  boat,  rowed  up,  and  set 
the  stake  again.  Then  I  tied  one  end, 
and  got  out  of  the  boat  myself^  in  shoal 
water.  Then  the  boat  got  away  in  deep 
water ;  then  I  had  to  swim  for  the  boat. 
Then  I  rowed  back  and  untied  the  fyke. 
Then  the  fyke  got  away.  Then  I  jumped 
out  of  the  boat  to  save  the  fyke,  and  the 
boat  got  away.  Then  I  had  to  swim 
again  after  the  boat,  and  row  after  the 
fyke,  and  finally  was  glad  to  get  my  net 
on  dry  land,  where*  I  left  it  for  a  week  in 
the  sun.  Then  I  hired  a  man  to  set  it 
and  he  did ;  but  he  said  it  was  "  rotted." 
Nevertheless,  in  it  I  oaught  two  small 
flounders  and  an  eel.  At  last,  a  brace  of 
Irishmen  came  down  to  my  beach  for  a 
swim  at  high  tide.  One  of  them,  a  stout 
atfaletio  feUow,  after  performing  sundry 
aquatic  gymnastics,  dived  under  and  dis- 
appeared for  a  fearM  length  of  time. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  dived  into  my  net 
After  much  turmoil  in  the  water,  he 
rose  to  the  surface  with  the  filaments 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  cried  out,  as 
if  he  had  found  a  bird^s  nest — "I  say, 
Jimmy  t  be  gorra  here^s  a  foike  I"  That 
unfeeling  exclamation  to  Jimmy,  who 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  net,  made  me 
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alniost    wish    that    it    had   not  been 
"rotted" 

We  are  worried  about  onr  oncambers. 
Mrs.  S.  is  fond  of  caoambers,  so  I  planted 
enough  for  ten  families.  The  more  they 
are  picked  the  faster  they  grow;  and  if 
you  do  not  pick  them  they  turn  yellow, 
and  look  ugly.  Our  neighbor  has 
plenty,  too.  He  sent  us  some  one  morn- 
ing, by  way  of  a  present.  What  to  do 
with  them  we  did  not  know,  with  so 
many  of  our  own.  To  gire  them  away 
was  not  polite,  to  throw  them  away  was 
sinful,  to  eat  them  was  impossible.  Mrs. 
S.  said, "  save  them  for  seed."  So  we  did. 
Next  day  our  neighbor  sent  us  a  dozen 
more.  We  thanked  the  messenger  gnm- 
ly,  and  took  them  in.  Next  morning, 
anothor  dozen  came.  It  was  getting  to 
be  a  serious  matter ;  so  I  rose  betimes 
the  next  morning,  and  when  my  neigh- 
bor's cucumbers  came,  I  filled  his  man's 
basket  with  some  of  my  own  by  way  of 
exchange.  This  bit  of  pleasantry  was 
resented  by  my  neighbor,  who  told  his 
man  to  throw  them  to  tne  hogs.  His 
man  told  our  girl,  and  our  girl  told  Mrs. 
8.,  and  in  consequence,  all  intimacy 
between  the  two  families  has  ceased; 
the  ladies  do  not  speak  even  at  churdi. 

We  have  another  neighbor  whose 
name  is  Bates;  he  keeps  cows.  This 
year  our  gate  has  been  fixed;  but  my 
young  peach  trees,  near  the  fences,  are 
aoceesible  from  the  road;  and  Bates's 
cows  walk  along  that  road  morning  and 
evening.  The  sound  of  a  cow  bell  is 
pleasant  in  the  twilight.  Sometimes, 
after  dark,  we  hear  the  mysterious  cur- 
few tolling  along  the  road,  and  then, 
with  a  louder  peal,  it  stops  before  the 
fence,  and  again  tolls  itself  off  in  the 
distance.  The  result  is,  my  peach  trees 
are  as  bare  as  bean-poles.  One  day,  I 
saw  Mr.  Bates  walking  along,  and  I 
hailed  him :  ^^  Bates,  those  are  your  cows 
there,  I  believe."  "  Yes,  sir, — ^nice  ones 
ain't  they?"  "Yes,"  I  repUed,  "they 
are  nice  ones.  Do  you  see  that  tree 
there?"  and  I  pointed  to  a  thrifty  peach, 
with  about  as  many  leaves  as  an  explo- 
ded sky-rocket.  "Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
Bates,  that  red-and-white  cow  of  yours, 
yonder,  eat  the  top  off  that  tree;  I  saw 
her  do  it."  Then  X  thought  I  had  made 
Bates  ashamed  of  himself,  and  had 
wounded  his  feelings,  perhaps  too  much. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  offer  me  money 
for  the  tree,  which  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  decline  at  once.  "  Sparrowgrass," 
said  he,  "It  don't  hurt  a  tree  a  single 
mossel  to  chaw  it,  ef  it's  a  young  tree. 


For  my  part,  I'd  rather  have  my  young 
trees  diiawed  than  not.  I  think  it  makes 
'em  grow  a  leetle  better.  I  can't  do  it 
with  mine,  but  you  can,  because  you 
can  wait  to  have  good  trees,  and  the 
only  way  to  have  good  trees  is  to  have 
'em  chawed." 

I  think  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  is  much  im- 
proved by  living  in  the  country.  The 
air  has  done  her  good.  The  roses  again 
bloom  in  her  cheeks,  as  well  as  freckles, 
big  as  butter  cups.  When  I  come  home 
in  ti^e  evening  fi*om  town,  and  see  her 
with  a  dress  of  white  dimity,  set  off 
by  a  dark  silk  apron,  with  tasfeful  pock- 
ets, and  a  little  fly-away  cap  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  she  does  look  bewitching. 
"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  one 
evening  at  tea,  "  what  am  I  ?" 

The  question  took  me  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  and  I  almost  amwered,  "A 
beauty ;"  but  we  had  company,  so  I  said, 
with  a  blush,  "  a  female,  I  believe." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  replied,  with  a  toss 
of  the  "know-nothing''  cap;  "  nonsense ; 
I  mean  this ; — when  I  was  in  Philadel- 

Shia  I  was  a  Philadelphlan ;  when  in 
few  York,  a  New  Yorker ;  now  we  live 
in  Yonkers,  and  what  am  I  ? " 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  a  question  mure 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Now, 
^  Yonkter^  in  its  primary  significance, 
means  the  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the 
estate,  and  ^  Yonker's'  is  used  in  the  pos- 
sessive sense,  meaning  Hhe  Yonker's,'  or 
the  A««r'«  estate.  If,  for  instance,  you 
were  the  owner  of  the  town,  you  might 
with  propriety  be  called  the  Yunkeress." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgr&ss  said  she  would  as 
soon  be  called  a  tigress  1 

"Take,"  said  I,  "the  names  of  the 
places  on  the  Hudson,  and  your  sex 
makes  no  difference  in  regiu-d  to  the 
designation  you  would  derive  from  a 
locauty.  If,  for  instanee,  you  lived  at 
Spnyten  Devil,  you  would  be  called  a 
Spnyten  Deviller  1" 

A&s.  Sparrowgrass  said  nothing  would 
tempt  her  to  live  at  Spuyten  Devil. 

"  Then,"  I  continued,  "  there  is  TuUi- 
tudlem — ^you'd  be  a  Tillietudlemer." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said,  that  in  her 
present  frame  of  mind  she  didn't  think 
she  would  submit  to  it. 

"  At  Sing  Sing,  you  would  be  a  Sing 
Singer;  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  Sleepy 
Hollower."— - 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  this  was  worse 
than  any  of  the  others. 

"At  Nyact  a  Nyaokiau;  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  a  Dobb's  Ferryer." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  that  any  per- 
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M>il  who  would  call  her  a  "  DobVa  Fer- 
ryer,"  wad  destitute  of  a  proper  sense  of 
respect. 

*'  You  might  be  a  W^ehawkite,  a  Car- 
mansvillan,  a  Tubby  Hooker." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  quite  warm  and 
indignant,  denied  it 

*•  A  Tarrytownian — a  Riverdalean." 

Mrs.  Sparrow^ass  Siud  she  thought  a 
tillage  on  the  tip-top  of  a  hill  oonld  not 
be  coiled  RivCr-<Ia£  With  any  show  of 
reason. 

**A  ffimpaon's  Pointer— a  Ford- 
hAmmer." 


«  A  what?" 

"A  Ford-hammer."  . 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  thought 
at  first  I  was  getting  pro&ne.  ^*  Bat," 
she  added,  ^^  you  do  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion.   I  live  at  Tonkers,  and  what  am 

ir 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  Is 
a  question  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  wHl 
mate  it  a  public  matter  through  the 
pages  of  Putnam.^^ 

"  What  is  the  proper  local  or  geogra- 
phical appellation  by  which  an  inh«>it- 
ant  of  Tonkers  should  be  known  ?" 
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TOXJ  have  Walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  Broadway,  said  I  to  myself, 
one  fine  May  day,  until  your  head  is  full 
of  bricks,  and  your  heart  no  better  than 
one  of  its  paying  stones.  Away  1  You 
haTO  in  your  pocket  a  complimentary 
ticket,  which  Will  make  eveir  railway 
conductor  between  New  York  and  the 
MississippS  tidec  off  his  hat  to  you ;  and 
from  Bo^  Island  you  shall  be  steamed 
up  the  graoefol  windings  of  the  upper 
Missisnppi  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
scot  free,  and  found  in  claret.  There 
you  Shan  stimd  exulting  by  the  side  of 
the  Laughing^  Waters,  and  look  out  upon 
that  sea  of  prairies,  which  rolls  its  waves 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  homily  produced  its  desired  ef- 
f(9ct.  The  rery  next  morning  I  took 
my  B^t  in  the  train  for  Dunkirk,  con- 
soling myitelf,  at  leaving  the  dear  city, 
with  a  large  supply  of  the  morning 
vapenB.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  very 
first  xreen  field,  I  opened  the  window 
and  wrew  out  my  newspapers.  How 
couldJie  have  had  the  the  heart  to  say 
itf— "  AH  green  fields  are  alike,  sir;  let 
us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  street."  It 
was  because  he  was  a  great  writer  of 
prose,  and  no  poet,  the  London-loving 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  But  let  lexico- 
graphers and  cockneys  go  melancholy 
at  the  sight  of  green  fields—not  I.    The 

Sloughshare  in  the  greensward,  the 
and  of  the  sower  scattering  seed,  the 
springing  corn,  the  budding  clover,  the 
promises  of  the  spring  ready  on  every 
hand  to  burst  into  the  flowers  of  sum- 
mer— ^these  rural  sights  broke  up  the 
fbionlUfais  of  my  heart,  as  if  itA  rook  had 


been  smitten  by  the  rod  of  an  angel  from 
heaven.  The  very  first  full-blown  or- 
chard brought  the  whole  troop  of  my 
youthful  feelings  rushing  back.  As  the 
butterfly  feels,  when  the  bands  of  the 
chrysalis  are  broken,  and  its  bespanded 
wings  are,  for  the  nrst  time,  spread  to 
the  sun,  so  did  I  seem  to  rise  into  a 
higher  life  as  the  flying  train  left  the 
city  and  its  cares  behind,  and  conveyed 
me  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  of 
nature. 

It  is  an  exhihirating  sensation  when 
the  burden  of  accastomed  cares  is  un- 
loosed from  the  back,  and  one  sets  out, 
at  least  one  friend  in  company,  on  a 
journey  to  places  far  off,  and  never  be- 
fore visited.  The  commencement  of  the 
voyage  to  sea,  is  no  doubt  the  most  stir- 
ring. The  weighing  of  the  anchor,  the 
spreading  of  canvas,  the  graceful  drop- 
ping down  the  tide,  the  standing  ont  to 
sea,  until  native  land  is  lost  to  the 
right.  Who  can  ever  forget  his  first 
launch  upon  this  illimitable  ocean  t 
The  start  by  stage-coach,  too,  in  the 
days  of  those  social  vehicles,  was  an 
event  whioh  sent  a  pleasing  thrill  to  the 
heart.  The  sounding  call  of  the  coach- 
man's horn,  as  he  approached  your  dwel- 
ling, followed  by  the  rattling  of  the 
coming  wheels,  the  salutations  of  fellow 
travellers  as  you  took  your  seat,  the 
smart  dashing  down  the  court  yard, 
with  cracking  whip  and  leaders  pran- 
cing, while  you  waved  farewells  out  of 
the  window,  to  the  little  group  left 
behind — ^these  are  among  the  poetical 
recollections  of  the  past.  Then,  then 
was  ti^  gO'OfiT  in  the  old  family  coach| 
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its  pockets  woU  staffed  with  the  little 
necessaries  and  oomforts  of  travel,  its 
seats  delightfully  piled  up  with  coats 
and  shawls,  and  books  and  presents  for 
your  cousins,  and  the  iron-bound  ances- 
tral trunk,  well  fastened  on  behind ;  the 
pride  of  Cuffy  as  he  took  in  hand  the 
ribbons;  the  pleased  curiosity  of  do- 
mestics gathered  around  to  witness  the 
departure ;  the  last  words  with  friends, 
repeated  o^er  and  o^er  again — this  was 
one  of  the  gently  heart-touching  occa- 
sions of  the  olden  time.  But  the  new 
fashioned  way  of  setting  off  by  rail — 
is  there  no  poetry  in  that  ?  Yes.  The 
thought  that  in  a  few  brief  hours,  you, 
who  are  leaving  the  ocean  side,  will 
stand  on  the  shores  of  our  great  inland 
seas,  and  will  look  out  upon  the  level 
horizon  of  the  prairies,  and  will  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi— this,  too, 
has  in  it  the  element  of  sentiment.  The 
feeling  of  mastering  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  yoking  them  to  your  chariot 
wheels,  of  annihilating  distance  and 
filling  a  very  brief  span  of  time  with 
the  sight  of  scenes  and  prospects  innume- 
rable, gives  a  sense  of  wings  to  the  mind, 
and  realizes  the  old  fable  of  the  flying 
feet  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

How  pleasantly  did  I  feel  thia,  as  the 
train  swept  through  the  picturesque 
valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Sus- 
auehanna !  My  eyes,  which  had  become 
nulled  by  the  dcy,  brick,  and  brown 
stone,  were  enamored  of  the  lan^cape. 
The  winding  rivers  and  sloping  hills,  the 
cultivated  vales  and  the  far-reacning 
forests  were  beautiful  as  enchantment. 
Half  a  century  hence,  there  will  be  no 
sweeter  spots  in  the  Tyrol,  than  in  these 
mountains.  When  the  fields,  now  rough 
with  the  remains  of  the  original  forests, 
shall  be  smoothed  to  lawns;  when  the 
woods  shall  only  tuft  here  and  there  the 
hill-tops,  or  be  confined  in  parks,  or  left 
to  stretch  in  vistas  to  the  distant  horizon ; 
when  vine-drapod  villas  shall  overlook 
the  river  reaches,  and  farm  cottages 
shall  nestle  in  every  nook  of  these  low 
mountain  ranges,  the  landscapes  will 
vie  in  beauty  with  those  most  praised 
by  the  lyres  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Soott. 
Wise  is  that  youn^  pater-familias  and 
founder  of  a  long  hue  of  posterity,  who 
betimes,  selects  the  site  for  his  villa  in  one 
of  these  vales.  It  is  bat  a  few  hours  from 
New  York;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
day  and  generation  that  now  is,  the 
lovers  of  rural  beauty  will  be  attracted 
to  these  graceful  slopes  and  commanding 
hill-tops.     The  sodal  life  which  now 


graces  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  wfll 
also  soon  enliven  and  beautify  those  of 
the  scarcely  less  picturesque  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna.  For  myself,  I  have 
already  a  chateau  in  that  Spain. 

On  arriving  at  Homellsville,  I  ob- 
served that  Apollo  was  just  in  the  aot 
of  pulling  up  his  studs  on  the  horizon ; 
and  I  resolved,  imitating  his  example, 
to  let  my  own  axles  cool  until  morning. 
I  had  done  about  as  good  a  day^s  work 
as  the  god  himself,  having  placed  some 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  between 
me  and  the  smell  of  salt  water.  Pleased 
at  BO  great  a  result,  at  the  cost  of  so 
little  personal  exertion,  I  good-naturedly 
allowed  myself  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
big  Sambo,  with  the  name  of  some  now 
forgotten  hotel  on  his  hat  band,  and 
who  was  the  only  representative  at 
Homellsville  of  that  interesting  ohan  of 
fellow-citizens,  who  usually  stand  at  the 
railway  stations  to  welcome  the  traveller 
to  the  hospitalities  of  their  respective 
lod^ng-houses.  Sambo  was  a  good-na- 
^tured  fellow  himself,  and  a  tat  one; 
but  he  promised  more  than  he  could 
perform.  His  beds  were  dean,  and  his 
supper  hot — as  he  asseverated.  But 
when  promise  came  to  performance, 
there  was  a  sad  Ming  off.  It  took  as 
mnch  financiering  on  my  part,  to  ex- 
tract a  pair  of  dean  sheets  from  Samboes 
mistress,  as  would  have  sufficed  to  ^^  lift 
a  fancy  "  in  Wall  street.  As  the  traveller 
leaves  the  seaboard,  his  bed-lioen  be- 
comes more  and  more  suspicious,  until 
in  tlie  very  far  West  it  is  found  in  such  a 
condition,  that  any  allusion  to  it  is  taken 
by  the  host  as  a  personal  insult.  '*  Oap- 
tain,  can't  yon  give  me  a  clean  towdr* 
inouired  a  passenger  recently  on  board 
a  Mississippi  steamer.  "Go  to  h — , 
stranger.  Fifty  people  have  nsed  that 
towl,  and  you  are  the  first  man  I  have 
heard  complain  of  it.*'  So  any  fault- 
finding with  respect  to  sheets,  would  be 
followed  instantly  by  the  request  for 
you  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, this  happens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  not  at  Homellsville.  As 
for  supper,  at  this  place,  happy  is  the 
traveller  who  can  make  a  meal  on 
roasted  potatoes.  They  are  ^ood  at 
Homellsville,  as  both  my  mornmg  and 
evening  experience  enables  me  to  testify. 
They  wre  so  good  that  I  would  advise 
the  traveller  to  eat  nothing  else  there. 
And  surely  a  large  mealy  potato  should 
suffice  to  stop  the  mouth  of  complaint 
anywhere.  It  has  kept  many  a  poor 
Pat  from  starvation,  and  may  do  l&e 
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wayfarer  at  Hornellsville  the  same  fiub- 
Btantial  service. 

At  Cleveland,  my  hotel  was  better ; 
and  having,  unfortunately,  been  eon- 
fined  to  hotels  nearly  all  the  time  I  spent 
at  the  West,  it  is  proper  that  my  re- 
marks should  not  go  far  beyond  them. 
But  I  must  confess  that  my  mind  was 
less  impressed  by  the  guests  of  the  house 
than  by  its  waiterdom.  For  while  the 
true  western  man  scarcely  begins  to  ap- 
pear so  &r  east  as  Oleveland,  the  west- 
ern negro  is  here  seen  in  his  perfection. 
He  is  sui  generis;  and  a  very  different 
.  fellow  from  his  type  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  Virginia  ^^boy"  belongs  to  a  master, 
whom  it  is  his  pride  to  resemble  as  far 
as  a  black  man  can  a  white  one.  He 
affects  the  same  air  and  carriage.  He 
has  the  same  hitch  in  his  gait,  and  the 
same  twist  in  his  neck.  His  bat  has  the 
same  cock  to  it.  To  make  the  resem- 
blan ce  still  more  perfect,  he  sports  himself 
in  his  master^s  cast-off  clothes.  On  oc- 
casions, he  even  contrives  to  put  on  his 
master^s  very  best  coat^  ana  goes  to 
meeting  or  a  breakdown  m  it.  His  cra- 
vat may  have  been  dyed  redder.  His 
diii-t  collar  may  cut  a  trifle  sharper 
under  the  ears,  and  his  kerchief  hang  a 
little  lower  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  To 
wear  his  master's  gloves,  too,  would  be 
to  split  them ;  nor  would  there  be  heel- 
room  enough  in  his  pumps  to  make  them 
of  any  service.  But  take  him  all  in  all, 
he  is  maasa  done  in  charcoal,  and  not  a 
bad  likeness. 

But  the  Cleveland  darkey,  poor  fel- 
low, has  no  master  to  copy  from.  He 
lacks  a  beau-ideal.  In  himself  merely 
he  takes  no  pride ;  sees  nothing  to  ex- 
cite his  admiration.  He  is  a  free  nig- 
ger, and  that's  all.  The  western  man, 
having  none  of  the  air  of  a  grand  seignior 
in  Virginia  about  him,  furnishes  little 
that  suits  the  negro's  taste  to  imitate. 
The  result  is  a  general  letting  down  of 
his  aspirations  and  manners.  The  black 
man  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land is  as  humdrum  as  the  white  one. 
He  has  no  style.  He  has  not  the  haut 
ion  of  Sk  negro  belonging  to  a  gentleman. 
The  fine  dash  of  Virginia  upper  Cuffy- 
dom,  it  is  gone,  gone  for  ever.  Sambo 
has  settled  down  into  a  simple  lourgeois^ 
and  doffed  the  colonel.  His  nose  may 
be  coal  black  still,  but  with  less  of  the 
natural  scent  about  it  The  blaze  of  his 
cravat  has  nearly  gone  out.  If  still  a 
rod  or  yellow,  'tis  dull  and  ineffectual. 
He  does  not  any  longer  wear  cast-off 
broaddotb,  originally  cut  by  a  tailor  of 


fashion,  but  dresses  himself  in  the  linsey- 
woolseys  of  the  slop-shops.  No  buff 
flaunts  from  his  vest;  no  gUt  shines 
on  his  buttons ;  his  hat  is  worn  as  square 
on  his  head  as  a  Quaker's.  Instead  of 
naturally  falling  lips,  he  wears  his  mouth 
pursed  up.  His  foot  loses  something  of 
its  spread,  and  the  principal  protube- 
rance of  his  person  is  less  amply  rounded 
out.  The  change  is  lamentable,  and 
shows  the  effect  of  freedom  on  the  Afri- 
can to  be  just  about  the  same  as  civiliza- 
tion and  whisky  on  the  Indian.  The 
piotnresqueness  of  his  character  gone, 
and  his  spirit  sunk  within  him,  his  skin 
might  just  as  well  be  white ;  and  w^e 
the  mulatto  tint  entirely  exhausted,  the 
face  of  society  would  lose  a  variety  of 
aspect  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

Still,  at  the  table,  la  grande  manihe 
is  so  natural  to  the  negro  waiter,  that 
even  in  the  West  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  all  his  good-natured  pomposity. 
The  honor  of  serving  a  gentleman  from 
^^York  city"  carries  him  back  for  the 
moment  to  Old  Virginny,  and  distends 
his  breast  with  a  degree  of  that  Kauteur 
he  felt  when  a  member  of  one  of  its 
*^  first  fJEimilies."  He  puts  on  his  lost 
graces.  His  lips  swell  with  smiles.  He 
protrudes  liis  posterior.  With  head 
thrown  back,  chest  forward,  and  feet 
turned  out  as  square  as  he  can  ^et  them, 
he  does  the  honors  of  the  table  with 
characteristic  grace  and  bombast. 

"  Have  a  French  roll,  sir  f " 

*•  A  what — did  you  say  ?" 

"  Very  nice  French  roll,  ar  1" 

The  words  made  on  my  mind  an  im- 
pression similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
sudden  rumbling  in  the  ears.  On  reco- 
vering my  slighUy  disturbed  equilibrium, 
I  asked  myself,  **Am  I  not  then  in 
Oleveland  ?  and  is  not  this  Ohio-baked 
bread,  with  treacle  in  it?" 

Oh,  that  black  barbarian  I  oouldst 
thou  not  have  spared  me  that  recollec- 
tion of  the  Palais  Royal?  Thou  wooUy- 
head,  thou'rt  no  garpon  ehes  Very.  Hon 
dieu  I  no  I  The  roll  of  the  baigo  is  the 
only  roll  you  have  any  true  knowledge 
of.  Where  is  thy  clean  apron  ?  Where  is 
thy  napkin  ?  Where  are  thy  ready  wits 
and  foresight,  anticipating  the  wants  of 
the  diner  from  the  very  shape  of  his 
mouth  and  the  pucker  of  his  lips  ?  Thou 
hast  a  greasy  jacket ;  thy  cravat  is  a 
faded  blaze ;  thy  lips  have  no  wit  in 
them ;  and  thy  rolls  are  not  French. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to  di- 
gest such  bread,  without  being  told  that 
it  is  French.    The  cook  has  put  treacle 
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into  it  to  ooax  it  down  yonr  throat  by 
this  Bweet  peranasive.  And,  indeed, 
this  gilding  of  the  pill  sncoeeds  in  most 
eases  well  enough.  The  biscnits  ore 
tossed  off  BO  rapidly  by  the  gaests,  that 
the  cook,  in  his  nnrry  to  snpply  the  de- 
mand, does  not  take  more  than  half  the 
needful  time  to  bake  them.  Slack- 
baked,  but  sweet,  and  all  the  doctors 
sav,  Gk>d  speed  them  I 

But  to  go  on  to  Ohicago-H)ur  large 
railway  "  oars,'*  in  which  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  sit  together,  are  constrnoted  on 
the  democratio  principle,  and  are  there- 
fore not  be  spoken  against.  Still, 
if  it  conld  be  done  without  causing  the 
immaculateness  of  my  republicanism  to 
be  called  in  question,  I  would  say,  that 
for  myself  I  prefer  the  smaller  carriages 
of  the  European  aristocrats.  On  their 
roads  a  party  of  four  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  eoup^  to  themselves;  a 
narty  of  six  or  eight  may  take  a  private 
oerline ;  and  there  are  larger  carriages 
for  those  who  prefer  to  sit  in  a  crowd. 
Ever  since  I  got  into  the  train  at  Homells- 
▼ille  to  continue  my  Journey  westward,  I 
have  ventured  to  clium  the  right  of  mo- 
destly expressing  this  preference.  On 
taking  my  place,  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  worthy  set  of  fellow- 
citizens,  but  whose  notions  of  the  decen- 
cies of  travel  rendered  them  very 
undesirable  fellow-passengers.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  were  returned  Oalifor- 
nians,  just  from  ship,  and  bound  for 
their  homes  in  the  West.  Not  that  that 
was  anythine  to  their  discredit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  liked  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  respecting  their  El  Dorado.  But 
'tis  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  I  had 
to  walk  to  my  seat  through  lakes  of 
tobacco  juice.  A  few  squirts  more 
would  have  floated  the  benches.  There 
were  strips  of  orange-peel  lying  about 
snflicient  to  have  paved  tlie  floor ;  and 
it  lacked  but  little  that  they  went  sailing 
round  like  chips  on  a  mill-pond.  Here  and 
there,  in  this  odoriferous  sea,  were  small 
islands  of  pea-nut  shells ;  while  the  scat- 
tered newspapers,  quack  medicine, 
hotel,  steamboat,  and  railway  advertise- 
ments were  not  unlike  field-ice  floating 
on  the  ocean.  Now,  that  this  class  of 
fellow-cits  should  travel  through  the 
country  in  the  same  costume  in  which 
they  swing  the  pick  at  the  *^  diggings" 
is  to  be  expected.  It  makes  the  aspect 
of  our  life  more  picturesque.  Skull- 
caps of  nor*  west  coast  seal-skin,  boots 
blacked  with  the  mnd  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  daba  captured  from   Oalifornia 


Indians,  knapsacks  and  camp  blankets 
which  had  served  to  transport  gold- 
dust,  pork  and  molasses,  relieve  the  mo- 
notonV  of  gents  and  ladies,  all  in  the  last 
New  X  ork  fashions.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  tobaeco  spitting,  the  apple 
parinp;s,  the  feet  over  the  sofa-backs, 
then  I  beg  for  an  European  coup6,  and 
all  the  American  fair,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
of  my  opinion. 

A  chan^  of  ^^  cars  "  bronght  me  to 
Chicago.  But  I  could  not  leave  them 
without  making  another  reflection  of 
an  aspect  somewhat  nnpatriotic.  My 
excuse  is,  that  it  was  forced  upon 
my  mind  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  happened  to  be  placed.  Be- 
fore me  sat  a  French  family,  appa- 
rency going  to  seek  a  new  home  in 
the  West ;  and  nearly  opposite  an  Ame- 
rican one,  having  the  same  destination. 
The  French  consisted  of  a  grandmother, 
her  married  daughter,  son-in-law,  with 
two  small  children,  and  a  female  servant. 
They  were  as  fhll  of  chat  as  jackdaws. 
Their  conversation  ran  a  steady  stream, 
sparkling  with  pleasantries,  with  trivial- 
ities concerning  only  themselves,  or  with 
observations  upon  whatever  passed  be- 
fore their  eyes.  They  were  under  no 
particular  excitement;  but  their  con- 
versation seemed  the  natural  flow  of 
minds  alert  and  happy.  Whenever  the 
baby  threatened  to  cry,  it  was  laughed 
into  good  humor.  The  servant  was  um 
honne  fiUe^  good-natured,  ready,  and  as 
one  of  the  &mily.  Whenever  the  help- 
ing hand  of  the  father  was  needed  for 
any  purpose,  it  was  forthcoming  with 
alacrity,  and  a  Jest  or  a  smile  accom- 
panied the  action.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  this  ftimily  had  a  fund  of  resources 
in  their  eood  nature  and  their  vivacious 
minds,  which  was  making  not  only  their 
journey  to  their  new  home,  but  that 
through  life,  also,  a  pleasant  one.  Let 
them,  then,  live  where  they  may,  I  am 
sure  they  will  stiU  keep  on  chatting, 
jesting,  playing  with  the  children,  and 
taking  the  little  incidents  of  every  pass- 
ing hour  gracefully  and  gaily.  There 
was  nothing  very  peculiar  or  extraordi- 
nary in  £eir  appearance;  but  they 
were  a  fair  specimen  of  French  nature 
of  the  class  hourgeois. 

My  New  England  cousins,  who  sat  op- 
posite, were  a  young  couple,  with  a  child 
some  two  years  old.  They,  too,  were 
visiting  the  Western  country  for  the  first 
time,  and  were  going  to  found  a  home 
on  the  prairies.  Bnt^  during  half  a 
dozen  hours,  scarcely  so  many  words, 
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80  far  S8  I  observed,  passed  between 
them.  The  father  was  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  his  child,  bringing  it  water,  and 
giving  it  milk  to  drink,  from  a  bottle. 
The  mother  held  it  with  affection.  They 
evidently  were  happily  matched;  and 
were  hoeing  the  row  of  life  bravely  to- 
gether. Bat  they  were  sober-faced; 
they  had  no  words ;  they  scarcely  looked 
ont  of  the  window.  There  was  no  flitting 
of  smiles  from  time  to  time  across  their 
faces;  nor  any  chance  fancies  laughing 
out  of  their  eyes.  They  were  "going  a- 
head"  steadily  and  earnestly;  but  with 
something  of  the  dalness  of  machines, 
as  well  as  their  certainty.  Their  Joys 
appeared  to  be  all  hopes.  With  eyes 
looking  forward  into  the  future,  they 
heeded  not  the  present.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  unhappy ;  nor  do  I  presume 
they  ever  will  be.  But  they  were  mak- 
ing life  a  drudgery ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
it,  the  sum  total  of  their  enjoyments  muat 
be  soarcelv  worth  the  reckoning  up.  To 
prove  to  themselves  that  they  have  lived, 
they  will  have  for  evidence  only  their 
toils,  their  deeds  done;  for  on  their  fore- 
heads the  curse,  so  nearly  illegible  on 
those  of  their  French  fellow-passengers, 
is  plain  enough  for  him  that  runs  to  read 
it,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  To 
what  purpose  have  d^ey  ever  been  edu- 
cated ?  In  reading,  writing,  and  keeping 
accounts  they  may  have  been  well 
drilled,  but  they  have  never  learned, 
either  from  nature  or  the  schools,  the 
first  elements  of  the  wvoir  i>i'cre.  Wor- 
thy, useful,  reliable  persons  they  are; 
but  thoroughly  humdrum.  Surely,  there 
is  but  one  thing  a  Yankee  cannot  learn 
how  to  do — and  that  is,  how  to  be 
happy. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  I  shall 
be  forty  days,  also,  in  getting  to  my 
western  hotel.  One  more  observation, 
and  I  shall  be  there.  It  relates  to  ray 
French  fellow- passengers,  and  so  weU  il- 
lustrates their  national  politeness,  as  to 
warrant  a  pa-ssing  mention.  The  grand- 
mamma, happening  to  a^ust  her  dress, 
so  as  to  protect  her  shoulders  against  one 
of  ^ose  small  drafts  of  air  which  the 
French  take  such  pains  td  avoid,  a  gentle- 
man sitting  by  the  side  of  the  window 
whence  proceeded  the  annoyance,  shut 
it.  Thereupon,  the  good  lady,  turning 
completely  around,  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  thank  you,  sir."  This  trifling 
piece  of  good  manners  pleased  me  tiie 
more,  inasmuch  as,  a  few  minutes  before, 
I  had  surrendered  a  very  good  seat  to 


accomodate  one  of  my  own  fidr  countrT- 
women,  and  got  no  thanks  for  it. 

It  was  late,  on  a  rainy  evening,  that  I 
arrived  at  Chicago.  On  entering  the  ho* 
tel  which  had  been  recommend^  to  me, 
I  found  the  hall  filled  like  a  merchant's 
exchange,  and  made  ray  way  to  die  of- 
fice not  without   some  difficulty.    The 
clerks  were  all  too  busy  to  notice  my 
arrival.    I  was  not  asked  to  register  my 
name  on  the  hotel-book,  but  did  it  with- 
out invitation .    After  waiting  some  litUe 
time,  I  succeeded  in  catching  the  eye  of 
a  clerk,  when  we  held  the  foUowing  con- 
versation together : 
"  Have  you  a  room  for  me  ?" 
"  Not  a  room  in  the  house,  sir." 
"  Well,  give  me  a  cot,  then  ?»' 
"  Not  a  cot  in  the  honse,  sir." 
"But  I  am  ill,  and  can  go  no  fur- 
ther.   Ton  may  give  me  a  sofa, — any- 
thing." 

"  Not  a  sofa  in  the  house,  sir;  nothing 
in  the  house,  sir." 

And  the  derk  passed  on,  to  aay  the 
same  thing  to  another  applicant  for  hos- 
pitality,— ^and  to  another, — until  he  was 
so  tired  of  refusing  that  he  did  it  with- 
out pity,  or  even  politeness.  I  turned 
on  my  heel;  and,  at  the  same  instant^ 
turned  on  his  heel  towards  me  one  of 
the  bystanders.  It  was  a  small  provi- 
dence, for  he  was  a  good  Samaritan  from 
New  York,  who  picked  me  up  in  my 
hour  of  need,  and  gave  me  a  cot  in  his 
enipty  parlor. 

I  tljen  learned  that  I  had  arrived  at 
the  wrong  hour  in  the  day.  In  the  Otd- 
cago  hotels,  the  tide  of  travel  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as 
regularly  as  tlie  ocean  follows  the  moon. 
After  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rooms 
are  as  easy  to  be  had  as  any  drug  in  the 
market ;  after  nine  in  the  evening  they 
can  rarely  be  obtained  for  money,  and 
never  for  love.  The  hospitality  of  the 
house  ceases  at  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  ci- 
vility of  the  clerks  is  completely  exhaust* 
ed  by  that  time.  Travellers  arriving 
later  than  that,  are  a  nuisance  to  all  the 
officials,  from  landlord  to  chambermaid. 
The  cold,  inhospitable  looks  Uie  belated 
comer  gets  all  round,  seem  to  say  to  him. 
Why  did  you  not  arrive  earlier  in  the 
day?  If  it  would  do  any  good,  you 
might  easily  account  for  the  lateness  of 
your  getting  to  town,  and^how  that  the 
blame  rested  on  other  shoulders  than 
your  own ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Vou  can  have  as  many  apartments  as  you 
please  to-morrow  morning,  but  to-night 
you  must  get  your  sleep  on  three  ohaiiSi 
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or  wtUdog  the  hall,  if  yon  happen  to  be 
a  somnambulist. 

So  it  18,  year  in  and  year  ont.  A  por* 
ter,  gifted  with  a  strong  pair  of  Inngs,  is 
kept  pretty  constantly  perambulating  tiie 
halls  of  the  house,  and  bawling  oat,  lond 
enough  to  waken  every  sleeper,  and  stun 
every  waker,  ^^  All  aboard  I  all  aboard  t 
Omnibus  ready  for  the  Michigan  Sonth- 
ern  cars.  Omnibas  readv  for  the  Michi- 
gan Central  cars!"  or  whatever  road  it 
maybe.  A  person  aoGU»tomed  to  the 
quiet  of  his  own  mansion,  may  be  an- 
noyed by  this ;  but,  before  he  has  lived 
forty  days  in  the  hotel,  he  pays  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  to  the  hiand  organ 
which  nightly  grinds  its  grist  of  melo- 
diee  under  his  windows.  NotlcM  em- 
barrassing are  the  piles  of  luggage  heaped 
up  in  the  halls  and  passage  ways,  against 
which  one  is  constantly  liable  to  run  his 
nose,  or  bark  his  shins.  And  when  the 
trunks  are  loaded  on  the  backs  of  hurry- 
ing porters,  the  risk  of  a  collision  is  still 
greater,  for  poor  Paddy,  with  half  a  ton 
of  trunks  to  his  back,  is  blind  as  a  bat, 
and  sees  nothing  but  the  main  chance  of 
the  open  doorway.  The  traveller  is 
more  in  danger  of  being  run  down  in  his 
hotel,  than  on  the  river  or  the  rail.  Por- 
ters, waiters,  guests,  all  are  in  quick 
motion ;  and  one  or  the  other  is  pretty 
sure  to  knock  you  over.  Indeea,  the 
society  of  a  Ohicago  hotel  is  in  a  constant 
flux.  The  universe,  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  is  not  more  fluid.  Every 
man  is  eiUier  jnst  in  from  Oinoinnati,  St. 
Louis,  M'dwaukie,  Detroit  or  Oleveland, 
or  he  is  just  starting  for  one  of  these 
places.  Unless  he  makes  his  hundred 
miles  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  he 
counts  himself  an  idler,  and  talks  of 
growing  rusty.  A  great  deal  of  his 
business  he  transacts  *^  aboard  tiie  cars," 
or  the  steamboats ;  some  of  it  at  the  ho- 
tels ;  and  all  of  it  on  his  feet,  and  ready 
to  ^*bolt."  The  dinner  table,  too,  is  an 
exchange  for  him.  Business  before  soup 
<— it  is  the  first  course  of  the  dinner,  and 
the  last.  Between  fish  and  pudding,  he 
will  sell  a  prairie.  With  every  mouthful 
of  bread,  he  will  engage  to  deliver  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  The  ^^  upset 
price"  is  knocked  hard  down  on  the 
table  with  the  end  of  his  knife-handle; 
and  the  bargain  is  clinched  by  help  of 
the  nut  cracker  or  the  sugar-tongs.  If 
he  sees  his  next  neighbor  prefer  mutton, 
ne  at  once  offers  to  sell  him  sheep  by  the 
thousand ;  if  he  dines  on  pork,  he  will 
invite  him  to  go  into  a  speculation  in 
hogs.    His  railroad  shares  he  will  dis- 


pose of  at  the  price  of  peanuts;  and  his 
State  bonds  he  will  give  away  to  anr 
one  who  will  pay  his  champagne  bill 
and  the  piper  generally. 

I  was  not  so  ill  as  to  prevent  my  get- 
ting down  to  the  table  at  meal-time.  This 
was  the  chief  amusement  of  my  day,  be- 
ing as  good  a  high-low  comedy  as  may 
be  seen  on  any  stage,  at  least  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  The  table  groans  with 
good  things.  Here  are  the  veritable  ^ 
solids,  and  none  of  what  the  Frenchman 
calls  le$  ehoMB  maigres.  The  waiters 
drop  fatness,  literally.  Tour  plate  is 
brought  to  you  heaped  up  with  roast , 
beef.  Every  third  man  has  his  pudding. 
The  waiters  hand  about  the  iced  cream 
'  in  slices,  which  suggest  the  resemblance 
of  small  prairies.  And,  finally,  the  dinner 
goes  off,  like  the  finale  of  a  display  of 
fireworks,  with  *' Jenny  Lind  c^e,^ 
*Wanitie8,"  "cookeys,"  "lady-fingers," 
"jelly  snips,"  and  "pecans." 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  getting  little 
enough,  of  anything  you  may  call  for. 
Just  a  bit  of  a  thing,  un  moruau^  is  an 
impossibility.  A  thin  cut  oan*t  be  had. 
A  man,  therefore,  with  a  delicate  sto- 
mach is  entirely  out  of  place  her«L 
where  the  arrangements  are  all  designed 
for  persons  who  are  ready  to  "  go  the 
whole  animal."  When  I  came  down  in 
the  evening,  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bite  at  a  biscuit,  I  never  could  escape  the 
evwlasting  "  Have  a  beefsteak,  sir  ?"  of 
the  waiters.  Tis  a  mat  countiy  out 
west,  and  the  men  who  live  in  it  are 
feeders  to  correspond.  They  want  their 
meat  three  times  a  day,  as  regularly  as 
poor  Pat  does  when  he  leaves  his  potato 
island,  and  arrives  in  this  land  of  beeves 
and  buffaloes.  Even  their  horses  have 
freer  access  to  the  corn  crib  than  negroes 
do  in  Virginia.  The  western  man  ex- 
pects to  see  plenty  around  him.  No- 
thing is  too  good  for  him.  He  never 
stops  to  count  the  cost.  Oorn  and  wine 
are  his;  honey,  and  the  honey-comb. 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  acres  are  his 
also.  The  prairies  are  white  with  his 
flocks ;  the  eye  follows  the  waving  grain 
to  the  horizon ;  the  buffalo  yields  him  its 
touffue,  the  bear  its  haunches,  and  the 
buck  his  saddle;  the  wild  turkey  is 
brought  in  from  the  forests,  tl^e  canvas- 
back  dock  from  the  bays,  and  the 
ruffed  grouse  from  the  prairies ;  the 
salmon  trout  is  caught  at  Mackinaw,  the 
white  fish  fill  the  lakes,  and  oysters, 
"  hermetically  sealed,"  arrive  by  express, 
from  the  seaboard,  eveiy  day  in  their 
season. 
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There  is  plenty  and  to  spare  of  all 
things,  save  of  art.  The  kitchen  is  in- 
deed no  ouisine.  The  cook  is  not 
"  abroad  "  in  these  parts.  He  is  coming, 
doubtlees,  in  "  the  good  time,"  but  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Still  there  is,  here  and 
there,  a  pioneer  from  Paris,  come  oat  to 
try  his  'prentice  hand,  and  "rough  it." 
There  was  one  such  in  my  hotel;  but 
both  his  dishes  and  his  French  were 
execrable.  He  daily  served  up  such 
figures  of  speech  as  "  Galf -s  head  &  la 
Ilnancire,"  "  Lamb  chop  santeea,"  "  Ha- 
ricot of  Mutton,"  "FUlets  of  beef," 
"  Yeal  tenderloin,  &  la  Macedonia,"  and 
"Macaroni,  &  la  Italienare."  These  mis- 
takes one  might  be  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  printer,  a  "  devil "  on  whom  is 
heaped  a  multitude  of  sins  not  his  own ; 
but  the  dishes  themselves  forbade  it. 
Evidently  these  and  their  printed  names 
were  by  the  same  master,  and  were 
worthy  each  of  the  other.  However, 
'twas  all  Greek  to  the  majority  of  the 
"customers."  The  gods  on  Olympus 
did  not  know  Frenc^  and  Uie  western 
traveller  finds  ambrosia  in  every  platter, 
spite  of  the  misspelling.  He  goes  for 
tnepat^f— finds  them  good,  and  doesn't 
trouble  his  head  about  the  pataia. 
Still  there  are  those — Oonnectiout  men, 
no  doubt,  by  origin — ^who  will  not  eat 
of  any  dish  that  has  not  a  plain  Old  Tes- 
tament name  to  it.  They  admit  of  but 
one  exception.  "  I'll  trouble  you,"  said 
such  a  one,  at  my  side,  "  to  pass  me  that 

E latter  of  shoat  and  beans."  He  felt 
is  native  partialities  melting  in  his 
mouth,  and  could  neither  wait  his  turn 
nor  be  withstood.  "  I'll  just  thank  you, 
stranger,  for  that  platter,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  beseeching  tone  of  voice,  which 
quickly  moved  my  pity,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  and  beckoning  with  both 
hb  hands.  After  he  had  "gone  the 
whole  hog,"  he  asked  the  waiter  if  be 
had  any  doughnuts.  "  Doo-noots,"  re- 
plied rat,  completely  at  his  wit's  end, 
*^  I'm  a  thinkin'  them  noots  don't  grow 
in  this  counthry,  sir."  Upon  my  word, 
it  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  asked 
for  at  that  table  which  was  not  to  be 
had.  To  console  my  neighbor,  I  told 
him  that  douffhnuts  were  plentifU  in 
Dunkirk,  for  I  had  seen  them,  a  few 
days  before,  piled  up  there  in  tall  pyra- 
mids, or  after  the  fashion  of  children's 
cob-houses.  Whereupon  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  ffoing  to  Bu&lo  that 
evening,  and  would  stop  a  dav  at  Dun- 
kirk on  his  return.  I  advised  him  by 
all  means  to  do  so. 


But  the  best  pa;rt  of  the  dinner  re* 
mains  to  be  discussed — 'tis  the  waiters. 
I  took  more  pleasure  in  these  than  in 
anything  they  brought  me.  Of  all 
places  in  this  country,  I  had  always  sup- 
posed that  Kew  York  was  the  one  for 
seeing  Paddy  in  his  truest  and  most 
emerald  colors.  But  'tis  a  mistake.  He 
is  imported  in  still  more  native  purity 
into  Uhicago.  It  is  said  that  the  hotel- 
keepers  here  send  out  a  practised  hunter 
from  the  plains,  who  catches  Patrick  in 
his  wildest  state  by  means  of  the  lasso, 
and  forwards  him  "  express,"  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  so  that 
he  is  landed  at  Chicago  without  change 
of  doth  or  color.  Then  he  is  put  into 
cast-off  clothes — ^not  a  particularly  good 
fit — is  instructed  to  subdue  his  rebellions 
locks  with  pomatum,  and  is  set  to  serve 
tables.  He  pretty  soon  learns  what  a 
beefsteak  is,  for  he  eats  three  a  day  him- 
self. At  the  same  time  he  learns,  ex- 
perimentally, the  difference  between 
wheat  rolls  and  potatoes.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  he  gets  pretty  fftrniliar 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  then 
begins  to  beat  his  brains  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  He 
makes  some  progress  until  he  gets  to  the 
French  dishes.  These  confound  him. 
He  don't  know  French  at  all,  at  all.  If 
at  this  stage  of  his  novitiate  yon  call 
upon  him  for  a  "/ricoM^"  he  brings 
you  the  ^^/rieandeau  ;  "  if  you  demand 
a  "«o2-au-«6nt,"  he  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  table  for  the  pigeon  pie ;  if 
you  wish  for  a  nUringtie  gJaeeey  he 
thinks  'tis  a  plate  of  ioe;  and  if  you 
you  order  crime  fauettU^^^  he  asks  if  you 
will  have  it  boiled.  When  you  decide 
upon  roast  beef,  his  question  is,  "  Done, 
sir,  or  not  done  ?"  Should  you  tell  him, 
in  selecting  turkey,  to  bring  the  drum- 
stick, he  would  inquire  if  you  meant  the 
stick  he  beats  the  gong  with.  His  ideas 
are  all  as  wild  as  prairie  colts. 

Still  this  is  Patrick's  palmy  oondition 
and  best  estate  as  a  waiter.  For  by  the 
time  he  has  served  out  his  apprentioe- 
ship  he  is  ruined  for  his  trade.  It  takes 
a  certain  number  of  months  for  him 
to  get  it  well  into  his  head  that  he  is  in 
a  free  country ;  and  this  idea,  once  fully 
comprehended,  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
best  waiter  that  ever  came  from  Ireland. 
Having  got  a  few  shillings  a  rattling  in 
his  pocket,  he  realizes  the  fact  that  he 
is  his  own  man.  Then  he  begins  to  put 
on  airs  not  in  keeping  with  table-wait- 
ing and  botUe-washing.  While  serving 
at  meals  he  hangs  carelessly  by  your 
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ohidr-back,  with  greasy  fingers,  so  that 
every  day,  after  dinner,  you  have  to 
send  your  coat  to  the  cleaner's,  to  get 
the  marks  of  the  beast  rubbed  out  of  it. 
He  now  knows  fat  from  lean,  tough  from 
tender,  and  where  the  meat  is  sweetest; 
but  unless  you  fee  him  every  second  or 
third  morning,  you  will  be  none  the 
better  for  his  increase  of  knowledge. 
He  is  disposed  to  be  short  and  crisp,  as 
if  belonging  himself  to  the  upper  crust 
of  society.  He  laughs  behind  your  back, 
with  Jimmy,  at  every  small  practical 
joke  that  may  be  enacted  at  the  tables. 
If  a  &rmer  asks  for  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  for  his  supper,  and  then  peppers 
it,  first  black,  then  red,  he  laughs  at 
that.  Or  if  a  gentleman,  not  being 
able  to  swallow  water  without  brandy 
to  it,  puts  a  glass  of  it  into  his  soup,  he 
laughs  at  that.  Every  leisure  moment 
he  gathers  Jimmy  and  Dick  together 
to  chatter  with  them.  Then,  if  you 
call  him,  he  is  suddenly  deaf  as  an 
adder.  He  can  neither  hear  nor  see. 
And  when  the  guests  gradually  leave 
the  table,  and  work  slackens,  I  have 
seen  him  loun^  out  on  to  the  bal- 
cony, settle  hmiself  in  an  arm-chair, 
cock  his  feet  up  over  the  railing,  and 
quietly  smoke  his  cigar.  Patrick  is 
now  readv  for  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  At  the  first  word  of  repri- 
mand he  will  throw  up  his  place.  He 
is  too  independent  to  be  drilled  into 
line,  and  always  takes  the  covers  off 
out  of  time.  Look  out  for  him  when 
he  comes  in  with  hb  platters,  his  very 
importance  will  run  you  down.  He  is 
stiU  ignorant,  still  awkward ;  but  wdth 
ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  is  abash- 
ed by  nothing  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
Ohicago;  and  unless  he  can  have  four 
beefsteaks  a  day,  he  threatens  to  go 
back  to  Ireland.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  sense  of  freedom  is  so  strong  at 
the  West,  it  spoils  all  men  for  service. 
Our  naturalization  laws  are  annually 
the  ruin  of  a  great  many  excellent 
scullions  and  shoe-blacks.  Nature 
strugffles  hard  on  their  sidia,  but  our 
republican  institutions  prevail. 

The  society  one  meets  in  a  Ohicago 
hotel  consists  principally  of  the  gentle- 
mem  of  the  road.  I  mean  the  railroad — 
men,  so  called — ^road-builders  and  road 
owners.  There  are  also  the  men  of  real 
estate,  who  deal  in  prairie  and  river 
bottoms.  There  are  grain  and  lumber 
merchants.  There  are  speculators  of 
every  kind.  But  all  have  only  one 
thouc^t  in  their  minds.    To  buy,  sell, 


and  get  gain— this  is  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades this  house  and  the  country.  Ilie 
chances  of  making  fortunes  in  business 
or  speculation  are  so  great,  that  every- 
body throws  the  dice.  Five  years  hence, 
every  man  expects  to  be  a  nabob.  I 
saw  in  the  West,  no  signs  of  quiet 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  passes,  but  only 
of  a  haste  to  get  rich.  Here,  are  no 
idlers.  The  poor,  if  any  such  there  be, 
and  the  wealthy  are  all  equally  hard  at 
work.  Beyond  the  AUe^haaies,  the 
day  has  no  siesta  in  it.  Life  is  a  race, 
with  no  chance  of  repose  except  beyond 
the  goal.  The  higher  arts  which 
adorn  human  existenoe— elegant  letters, 
divine  philosophy — ^these  have  not  yet 
reached  the  Mississippi.  They  are  far 
off.  There  are  neither  gods  nor  ffraoes 
on  the  prairies  yet.  One  sees  only  Uie 
sower  sowing  his  seed.  Ko  noets  inhabit 
the  savannas  of  Iowa,  or  toe  banks  of 
the  Tellow  Stone.  These  are  the  eml- 
its*  homes.  Ufe  in  the  valley  of  the 
tisdppi  is,  in  fact,  but  pioneering, 
and  has  a  heavy  pack  to  its  back.  At 
present,  the  inhiabitants  are  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water — flaying  the 
foundations  of  a  civilization  which  is 
yet  to  be,  and  such  as  never  hath  been 
before.  This,  they  are  doing  with  an 
energy  superior  to  that  which  built 
Oarthage  or  Hium.  Though  men  do  not 
write  books  there,  or  paint  pictures, 
there  is  no  lack,  in  our  western  world, 
of  mind.  The  genius  of  this  new  country 
is  necessarily  mechanical  Our  greatest 
thinkers  are  not  in  the  library,  nor  the 
capitol,  but  in  the  machine  shop.  The 
American  people  is  intent  on  studying 
not  the  beautiful  records  of  a  past  civil- 
ization, not  the  hieroglyphic  monu- 
ments of  ancient  genius,  but  how  best 
to  subdue  and  till  the  soil  of  its  bound- 
less territories;  how  to  build  roads  and 
ships;  how  to  apply  the  powers  of 
natare  to  the  wo»  of  manufacturing 
its  rich  materials  into  forms  of  utility 
and  ei\jo3rment.  The  youth  of  this 
country  are  learning  the  sdenoee,  not  as 
theories,  but  vrith  reference  to  their  ap- 
plications .to  the  arts.  Our  education 
is  no  genial  culture  of  letters,  but  sim- 
ply learning  the  use  of  tools.  Even 
nterature  is  cultivated  for  its  jobs;  and 
the  fine  arts  are  followed  as  a  trade. 
The  prayer  of  this  youxig  country  is. 
Give  us  this  day,  our  daily  bread ;  and 
for  the  other  petitions  of  the  Pater 
Koster  it  has  no  time.  So  must  it  be 
for  the  present  We  must  be  content 
with  little  literature,  leas  art,  and  only 
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Kfttnre  in  perfeotion.  We  are  to  be 
busy,  not  happy.  For  we  live  for 
fatnnty,  and  are  doing  the  work  of  two 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Everytliing  is  beantiful  in  its  seaaon. 
What  is  now  wanted  in  this  country  is, 
that  all  learned  blacksmiths  stick  to 
their  anvils.  No  fields  of  usefulness 
can  be  cultivated  by  them  to  so  great 
advantage  as  the  floor  of  their  own 
smithy.  In  good  time,  the  western 
bottom  lands  will  spontaneously  grow 
]K)ets.  The  American  mind  will  be 
brongitt  to  maturity  along  the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries  in 
the  far  northwest.  There,  on  the  rolling 
plains,  will  be  formed  a  republic  of 
letters  which,  not  governed  like  that  on 
onr  seaboard,  by  the  great  literary 
powers  of  Europe,  shall  be  free,  indeed. 
For  there  character  is  growing  up  with 
a  breadth  equal  to  the  sweep  of  the 
great  valleys ;  dwarfed  by  no  factitious 
ceremonies  or  usages,  no  precedents  or 
written  statutes,  no  old  superstition  or 
tyranny.  The  winds  sweep  unhindered, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains: 
and  so  do  the  thoughts  of  the  lord  of 
the  prairies.  He  is  beholden  to  no  man, 
being  bound  neither  head  nor  foot.  He 
is  an  independent  world  himself,  and 
speaks  his  own  mind.  Some  day  he 
will  make  his  own  books  as  well  as  his 
own  laws.  He  will  not  send  to  Europe 
for  either  pictures  or  opinions.  He  will 
remain  on  his  pr&irie,  and  all  the  arts  of 
the  world  will  come  and  make  obeisance 
to  him  like  the  sheaves  in  his  fields.  He 
will  be  the  American  man,  and  beside 
him  there  will  be  none  else. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  go  to  the 
West  to  study  fashions  or  manners. 
The  guests  of  a  Western  hotel  wonld 
not  bear  being  transported  to  Almack*» 
without  some  previous  instruction 
in  bowing  and  scraping,  or  some  im- 
portant changes  of  apparel.  Foreign 
critics  travelling  in  pursuit  of  the  comi- 
cal, do  not  fau  of  finding  it  here  in 
dress,  in  conversation,  in  conduct.  For 
men  here  show  all  their  idiosynoracica. 
There  are  no  disguises.  Speech  is  plnmp, 
hearty,  aimed  at  the  builds  eye;  and 
witliout  elegant  phrase  or  compliment 
On  the  road  one  may  meet  the  good 
Samaritan,  but  not*  Beau  Brammell. 
Anything  a  Western  man  can  do  for 
vou,  he  will  do  with  all  his  heart;  only 
be  cannot  flatter  you  with  unmeaning 
promises.    Yon  shall  be  welcome  at  his 


cabin ;  but  he  cannot  dispense  bis  hos- 
pitality in  black  coat  and  white  cravat. 
His  work  is  too  serious  to  be  done  in 
patent  leathers.  He  is  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, as  gnarled  as  his  oaks,  but 
brave,  strong,  humane,  with  the  oak's 
^reat  heart  and  pith.  The  prairie  man 
18  a  six-foot  animal,  broad  shouldered, 
and  broad  fbreheaded,  better  suited  to 
cutting  up  corn  than  cutting  a  figure  ia 
a  danoe,  to  throwing  the  bowie-knife 
than  to  thrumming  me  guitar.  In  Eu- 
rope a  man  alwavs  betrays  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  quality  of  the  person  in 
whose  presence  he  is  standing.  If  he 
face  a  lord,  it  is  with  submission ;  if  a 
tradesman,  with  haughtiness;  if  a  ser- 
vant, with  authority ;  if  a  be^ar,  with 
indifference.  At  Chicago,  two  persons 
meeting,  stand  OFcr  against  each  other 
like  two  door-posts.  Neither  gives 
signs  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  They 
have  no  intention  of  either  flattering  or 
imposing  upon  each  other.  Words  are 
not  wasted.  So  is  tlie  cut  of  each  otfaer*d 
coat  a  matter  of  perfect  indifiTerance. 
Probably  the  man  who  is  **  up  for  Con- 
gress'* wears  the  shabbier  one  of  the 
two.  If  disposed  to  make  a  show  at  all, 
the  Western  gent  is  more  apt  to  be 
proud  of  his  horses  than  his  broadcloth. 
His  tread  may  occasionally  have  some- 
thing in  it  indicative  of  the  lord  of  the 
prairie;  but  he  has  little  or  no  small 
nonsense  about  him.  The  only  exception 
is,  perhaps,  a  rather  large-sized  diamond- 
pin  in  his  shirt  bosom. 

The  Chicago  cockney  diflTers  condder- 
ably  from  him  of  New  York.  He  has 
more  of  the  "ready-made  clothing" 
appearance  about  him,  and  wears  his 
hat  drawn  closer  down  over  his  left 
eye.  Sometimes  his  cigar  is  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, and  sometimes  in  his  cheek. 
He  chews  tobacco.  He  vibrates  between 
sherry-coblers  and  mint  juleps.  His 
stick  is  no  slight  ratan,  but  a  thick 
hickory  or  buckeye,  and  has  a  handle 
large  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  car- 
ried suspended  from  his  shoulder.  His 
watch-chun  is  veiy  heavy — lead  inside 
and  gold  out.  He  is  learned  in  politics; 
and  boasts  that  a  United  States  senator 
from  his  State,  once  put  his  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  slapped  him  familiarly 
between  the  shoulders.  When  he  was 
in  Washington,  he  messed  with  the 
Illinois  members  of  the  House ;  and,  as 
Botts  did  with  President  Tyler,  he 
slept  with  tliem.  He  knows,  personally, 
idl  the  Western  Judges  and  generals  in 
in  OoDgreas;  bets  at  all  the  elections; 
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and  makes  money  oat  of  them,  lot 
whioherer  party  oonquer.  He  also  goes 
ia  the  steamboats  whenever  there  is  to 
be  a  race ;  plays  ^*  poker  '*  on  board ;  and 
liyes  on  the  pronts.  He  has  a  small 
capital  in  wild  lands,  likewise;  and 
owns  a  few  oorner  lots  in  Oairo,  and 
other  cities  laid  down  in  his  maps. 
These  he  will  sell  cheap  for  cash.  He 
affects  the  man  of  business,  and  ignores 
ladies^  society.  His  evenings  are  spent 
at  a  dab  honse,  having  the  name  of 
**Toang  America"  blaeoned  on  its  front 
in  large  gilt  letters.  He  dines  at  the 
oradk  hotel  of  the  town;  and,  having 
free  passes  over  all  railroads,  he  keeps 
np  his  importance  in  tbe  world,  by 
going  to  and  fro,  and  potting  on  the 
airs  of  a  man  owning  half  the  Western 
country. 

As  to  the  ladies — Qod  bless  them  all 
the  world  over — ^I  did  not  see  them  at 
the  West,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say 
respecting  the  beanty  of  their  persons 
or  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts.  The 
only  remark  which  could  be  hazarded, 
teaching  the  few  who  passed  nnder  my 
observation  would  be,  that  they  were 
either  fat  or  lean.  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  noting  any  other  differ- 
ence. A  nonnce  or  two  more ;  a  deeper 
shade  of  red  or  yellow  in  the  silk; 
longer  ringlets ;  short-sleeve  dresses,  cut 
higher  in  the  neck;  a  little  fresher  look 
of  the  country  and  the  band-box;  an 
air  more  independent  and  self-relying, 
or  more  awkward  and  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  men — these  minor  differences 
might  be  detected,  but  the  only  distinct 
impression  remaining  on  my  mind  is, 
that  tbe  few  ladies  whom  I  chanced  to 
see,  were  either  fat  or  lean.  I  will  not 
venture  any  remark  beyond  that. 

But  the  most  interesting  sight  I  saw 
in  my  hotel,  was  from  its  windows. 
Even  had  I  »'gone  West"— for  the 
question  was  frequently  asked  me  at 
Chicago,  "Going  West,  sir?"  I  could 
have  seen  nothing  more  striking  and 
significant.  Niagara,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Lakes,  are  not  after  all  the  great 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  in  this  country. 
Nor  is  the  sight  the  most  character- 
istic and  American,  that  of  the  Yankee 
whittling  on  a  rail,  or  the  Virginian 
talking  politics  over  his  saddle-bags; 
not  the  Arkansas  citizen  playing  at 
bowie-knives,  or  the  Eentuckian  offer- 
ing to  bet  upon  his  rifle ;  not  the  New 
Yorker  living  in  carved  brown  stone  in 
the  Fiilh  Avenue,  or  the  negro  swiltering 
in  the  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina.    It  is 


a  sight  simple,  stilL  It  is  the  passing  hy 
of  the  emigrant^  bound  far  the  prairies. 
A  family  of  Germans  going  by  the  hotel 
one  morning,  as  I  sat  by  the  window, 
struck  me  as  tlie  most  remarkable  show 
I  had  seen  in  the  West.  It  wa^  indeed, 
nothing  new  or  uncommon ;  it  was  no 
pageant.  No  trumpets  were  blown  to 
announce  the  coming  of  this  small  de- 
tachment of  the  army  general.  Probably 
not  a  soul  in  the  city  noticed  the  pas- 
sage of  this  poor  familv,  save  myself. 
Yet  in  it  was  wrapped  up  the  great 
American  fact  of  the  present  day — the 
coming  in  of  European  immigrants  to 
take  possession  of  our  western  plains. 
If  these  States  did  not  have  lands  for 
sale  at  low  prices  to  attract  the  desires 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  the 
earth,  they  would  be  of  little  importance 
among  the  nations.  For  centuries,  the 
Swiss  have  had  liberty,  but  no  land; 
and  have  been  a  nullity.  But  we  hold 
a  homestead  for  every  poor  man  in 
Europe;  and,  therefore  gathering  his 
pennies  together,  he  is  setting  out  for 
America  as  the  world^s  land  of  promise, 
and  the  only  Eden  now  extant. 

The  father  strode  down  the  middle  of 
the  street.  Unaccustomed  to  the  conve- 
nience of  sidewalks  in  his  own  coun- 
tnr,  he  shared  the  way  with  the  beasts 
of  burden,  no  less  heavily  laden  than 
they.  His  back  bent  beneath  its  pack. 
In  it  was,  probably,  the  better  part  of  hib 
goods  and  chattels,  at  least  the  materials 
for  a  night  bivouac  by  the  road-side. 
By  one  hand  he  held  his  pack,  and  in  the 
other  he  carried  a  large  tea-kettje.  His 
gude-wife  followed  in  his  tracks,  at 
barely  speaking  distance  behind.  A  babe 
at  the  breast  was  her  only  burden.  Both 
looked  straight  forward,  intent  only  up- 
on putting  one  foot  before  the  other.  In 
a  direct  line,  but  still  further  behind, 
trudged  on,  with  unequal  footsteps,  and 
eyes  staring  on  either  side,  their  first- 
born son,  or  one  who  seemed  such. 
There  were  well  towards  a  dozen  sum- 
mers glowing  in  his  face.  A  big  tin  pail, 
oontaining,  probably,  the  day's  pro- 
visions, and  Slung  to  his  young  shouldem, 
did  not  seem  to  weigh  too  heavily  upon 
his  spirit.  He  travelled  on  bravely,  and 
was  evidently  trained  to  bear  his  load.  A 
younger  brother  brought  up,  at  a  few 
paces  dbtance,  the  rear,  carrying,  astride 
his  neck,  one  more  of  the  parental  hopes. 
It  was  the  most  precious  pack  in  the 
party,  and,  Indging  from  the  size  of  the 
little  one's  legs,  not  so  very  mucli  the 
lightest    It  was  a  sister,  I  fancy,  that 
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the  little  fellow  was  bearing  off  so  gal- 
lantly ;  and  very  comfortably  did  she  ap- 
pear to  be  making  the  journey. 

I  watched  this  single  file  of  marchers 
westward,  nntil  they  disappeared  at  Uie 
end  of  the  avenue.  They  would  not  stop 
or  tarn  aside,  save  for  needfdl  food  and 
shelter,  until  they  crossed  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  the  rolling  prairies  beyoqd,  the 
foot-worn  travellers  would  reach  their 
journey's  end,  and,  throwing  their  weary 
limbs  upon  the  flowery  grass,  woidd 
rest  in  their  new  home,  roofed  by 
the  sky  of  Iowa.  Before  the  frosts  of 
autumn  should  set  in,  the  log-hut  would 
be  reared,  and  their  small  household  gods 
set  up  in  it  In  due  season  the  sod  will 
be  turned,  the  seed  cast  in,  and  later,  the 
harvest  would  make  glad  all  hearts. 
Tears  rolling  by,  the  boys  will  grow  tip 
freemen,  and  will  make  the  surrounding 
acres  tributary  in  wheat  and  com  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Forgetting  their 
uncouth  patois,  the  children  will  learn 
this  softer  Anglo-Saxon  accents  of  liberty, 
and  take  their  place  among  their  equal 
fellows,  in  a  society  where  none  are 
bondsmaa.    The  daughters,  relieved  of 


the  hard  necessity  of  toiling  in  the  fields, 
will  gradually  grow  up  in  the  delicacy 
of  native  American  beauty,  retaining 
onl^  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of 
their  German  nativity.  In  the  evening 
of  their  days,  the  brave  grandparents  will 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  vines,  sprang  from 
the  seeds  piously  brought  by  them  from 
the  If  eckar  or  the  Rhine ;  and  their  sons, 
and  their  son's  sons,  in  the  eiyoyment 
of  plenty,  happmess.  and  human  rights, 
wiU  remember,  with  blessings,  the  ori- 
ginal immigrants,  and  founders  of  their 
name. 

"  All  aboard  I  All  aboard  I  Omnibnt 
ready  for  the  Michigan  Central  oars.'*  I 
crawled  out  of  the  hotel,  and  took  my 
seat  in  the  carriage,  resolved  not  to  stop 
until  I  had  regained  Kew  York.  I  fdt 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, as  if  I  had  spent  my  forty  days  in 
going  to  and  fro  in  it.  The  men  of  the 
West  had  come  to  me  in  my  hotel,  though 
I  had  not  gone  out  to  them.  In  one 
prairie  I  had  seen  all.  ^'All  Western 
men  and  prairies  are  alike,"  said  I  to 
myself,  in  stepping  into  the  train ;  "  how 
I  wish  I  were  walking  down  Broadway  •'^ 
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Tb  dfy  and  dead  remalnsl 
Poor,  wrinkled  remnanta  of  a  beanteoos  prime  I 
Whj,  firom  your  final  doom,  should  I  take  pains 

To  stay  the  hand  of  time? 


Toraed  to  the  Qod  of  daj. 
Tour  little  llpe  come,  prayerftaOj,  apart. 
With  the  Mft  breeae  your  leaTea,  revlTiiiff,  play 

Sweet  mwlo  to  my  heart. 


The  world  woold  pass  yoo  by : 
For  beaaty,  grace  and  firagranoe  all  are  gone. 
Toor  age  is  homeliness  to  erery  eyOf 

And  priied  by  me  alone. 


¥he  friend  who  in  those  yean 
Shared  warmly  in  my  rambles  Car  and  wldet 
Back,  with  the  same  old  fondness  re-appeuf, 

And  trudges  at  my  side. 


Not  beautiftil,  but  dear, 
Tour  wredci  recatt  to  me  the  happy  past 
Wandlike,  your  stems  oan  summon  to  appear 

The  days  that  eonki  not  last 


These  are  your  charms  to  me  I 
While  suoh  dear  recollections  ye  awake, 
Tour  ruins,  blackened,  cnmibling  though  they  be^ 

I  treasure  Ibr  their  sake. 


I  breathe  the  summer  air  t 
I  wander  in  the  woodland  paths  onoe  more  I 
Again  the  copse,  the  dell,  the  meadow,  wear 

The  loveUnees  of  yore. 


May  I,  like  you,  dry  flowers, 
When  In  young  life  I  can  no  more 
A  dear  memento  be  of  happy  houra 

To  those  who  tend  my  age. 
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A  SOirrRBRlTER's  TIBW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


THE  present  aspect  of  American  poll* 
tics  invites  reflection  and  calm  dis* 
CQSRion.  The  issnes  which  have  formerly 
divided  onr  people  into  two  great  parties 
have  passed,  or  are  rapidly  passing  away. 
Upon  no  single  question  of  present  prac- 
tical moment  can  either  the  whig  party 
or  the  democratic  party  be  rallied  in 
unbroken  phalanx.  The  life  of  their 
organizations  is  gone.  The  age  presents 
new  issues,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  old  shibboleths  fade  into  insig- 
nificance ;  and,  under  new  banners,  wiUi 
new  devices,  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try are  rallying.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
stand-point  in  history  when  it  behooves 
every  patriot  man  to  pause  and  reflect. 
The  living  present  imposes  the  weightiest 
responsibilities ;  the  past  is  teeming  with 
instruction;  and  the  future  is  radiant 
with  hope.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
bound  the  horizon  of  the  former,  but 
the  piercing  eye  of  faith  seeks,  in  vain,  a 
limit  in  the  long  vista  of  the  latter.  Yet, 
to  the  more  despondent,  there  are  shades 
and  shadows  ahead.  Meridian  light 
does  not  illumine  every  footprint  of 
the  future.  America,  however,  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  if  we  are 
but  true  to  the  sacred  trust  He  has 
devolved  upon  us,  our  confidence  is 
strong  that  in  His  own  good  time  the 
Spirit  of  our  fathers'  God  will  move 
above  the  troubled  waters  with  creative 
power,  evolving  light  from  darkness. 

The  old  political  parties  of  our  country 
are  just  now  thoroughly  disorganized. 
The  necessity  for  new  issues,  and  a  re- 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  warfare, 
is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Hence,  the  rapid  progress  of  a  secret 
society  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  among  us,  and  for  which  its 
more  sanguine  friends  anticipate,  at  no 
distant  day,  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Confederacy.  So  far 
as  we  can  gather  its  objects,  the  organiza- 
tion rests  upon  a  single  idea  of  federal 
policy.  The  amendment  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws,  BO  as  to  require  a  longer 
residence  in  the  applicant  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  seems  to  be 
their  only  distinctive  political  suggestion. 
They  may  accomplish  this,  though  we 
doubt  it.    Whether  they  do  or  not,  the 
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organization,  we  are  satisfied,  will  bo 
ephemeral  in  existence,  and  abortive  in 
result.  We  readily  admit  the  excessive 
provocation  which  animates  their  efforts. 
The  indecent  and  habitual  intrusion  of 
popery,  as  a  political  element,  into  all  our 
elections  of  late  years,  naturally  suggesttc 
the  proscription  of  its  adherents  and 
sympathizers ;  and  the  disgusting  truck- 
ling of  our  political  aspirants  to  the  pre- 
juifices  of  our  alien  population,  indicates 
the  propriety  of  a  counterpoise  element 
at  the  polls.  The  Know-Nothings  have 
already  exercised  a  ealutary  influence, 
to  some  extent,  in  developing  the  genu- 
ine American  sentiment  of  our  people 
— ^a  sentiment  which  both  parties,  from 
prudential  considerations,  have  concur- 
red in  suppressing.  Were  they  content  to 
maintain  a  secondary  position,  this  influ- 
ence might  be  extended  and  perpetuated ; 
but,  in  aspiring  to  the  control  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  they  seal  their 
early  ruin.  We  do  not  make  issue  with 
them  upon  the  propriety  of  their  pro- 
posed change  in  the  naturalization  laws. 
But  that  will  not  eufiice  to  accomplish 
the  end  they  have  in  view.  Many  of 
the  States  confer  the  elective  franchise 
upon  resident  aliens  prior  to  their  natu- 
ralization. That  may  or  may  not  be  a 
violation  uf  the  Constitution,  but  it  clearly 
indicates  that  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
State  Governments  in  the  legislation  sug- 
gested, is  essential  to  its  success.  Wo 
presume,  the  most  sanguine  Know- 
Nothings  dare  not  hope  for  contempo- 
raneous sncce^  in  each  of  the  thirty-one 
States  of  the  Confederacy.  Their  actual 
strength  is  already,  we  believe,  vastly 
over-estimated,  and  will  diminish,  we 
are  satisfied,  as  rapidly  as  it  has  arisen. 
The  spell  of  mystery  with  which  their 
proceedings  are  invested  is  potent  for 
temporary  effect.  Curiosity  will  intro- 
duce among  them  many  whose  reason 
they  miglit  in  vain  address.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  charm  of  novelty  is  dis- 
sipated, there  will  be  numerous  deser- 
tions from  their  ranks;  and  so  there 
should  be,  as  long  as  their  secresy  is 
maintained.  The  obvious  impropriety 
of  secret  political  societies  is  a  burden 
under  which  no  principle  of  public 
policy,  however  wise,  can  stagger  into 
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success.  The  disorgaDization  of  the 
party  may  be  anticipated  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  and  with  the  disorganization 
will  come  a  recoil  disastrous  to  its  up* 
holders  now.  Popery  will  gloat  over 
the  abortion  as  her  triumph.  The 
foreign  vote  will  be  ten  times  as  exact- 
ing as  it  has  ever  been;  and  Know- 
Notbingism  will  see  the  evils  she  pro- 
fesses it  her  mission  to  remedy,  enhanced 
and  perpetuated  by  herself. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  slavery  agi- 
tation seems  to  present  a  much  more 
probable  basis  for  permanent  party  strife. 
The  elements  of  anti-slavery  appear  in- 
clined to  harmonize  their  differences, 
and  concentrate  their  strength  for  one 
grand  and  persevering  assault  upon  the 
vested  rights  of  the  South,  with  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  her  sons  are 
preparing  to  ignore  past  differences,  and 
unite  for  the  conflict.  With  a  front  un- 
broken, save  here  and  there  by  a  single 
traitor,  t^ey  await  the  shook.  Oome 
when  it  may,  or  how  it  may,  the  South 
is  practically  a  unit  at  last. 

The  institntion  of  African  slavery  ex- 
isted In  nearly  all  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  was  even  then  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  with  their  domestic  polity, 
that  the  entire  and  absolute  control  over 
the  subject  was  reserved  to  themselves. 
We  need  not  say  that  all  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  derived  by 
grant  from  the  States,  and  that  the  en- 
tire grant  is  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  that  in- 
strument we  look  in  vain  for  any  grant 
or  any  covenant  divesting  the  individual 
States  of  their  inherent  rights  to  regu- 
late the  whole  subject  as  in  their  wis- 
dom may  seem  most  expedient.  But 
three  clauses  refer  to  the  subject.  One 
was  a  compromise  in  the  apportionment 
of  representation  between  the  Slave 
States  and  the  Free  States ;  anot})er  con- 
tains the  explicit  and  solemn  covenant 
for  tJie  return  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the 
third  empowers  the  Federal  Government, 
after  1808,  to  prohibit  the  African  slave 
trade.  Contemporary  history,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  pregnant  negative  of  the 
grant,  informs  us  that  more  extensive 
powers  were  carefully  and  cautiously 
avoided. 

The  inquiry  may  well  suggest  itself 
here — ^how,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  ever  intruded  into  the 
arena  of  federal  politics  f  Certainly  the 
South  never  brought  it  there;  and  no 
less  certainly  its  introduction  indicates 


bad  faith  somewhere.  But  of  this  more 
anon.  There  it  is:  to  that  extent  the 
aggression  is  complete. 

Early  in  their  colonial  history,  slavery 
was  introduced  into  the  colonies.  The 
mother  country — ^that  same  England 
which  so  recently  received  the  authoress 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  with  open  arms 
— encouraged  the  importation  of  slaves 
ft*om  Africa,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests 
and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies  ftusten- 
ed  the  system  upon  them.  In  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  in  other  colonies,  the  l^s- 
latures' essayed  to  prohibit  the  traffic ;  but 
in  every  instance  the  negative  of  the 
Royal  Governor  interposed  to  protect 
it.  The  preamble  to  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  enumerates  this  among 
other  prominent  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  King  of  England — provoking 
her  repudiation  of  his  rule,  when  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  estab- 
lished, the  prohibition  of  the  African 
slave  trade  was  still  with  her  a  favorite 
measure  of  policy, — and,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  she  de- 
sired to  empower  and  require  the  new 
government  to  place  the  traffic  under 
the  ban  of  law.  But  to  this  Massaohu- 
setts  and  New  York  demurred.  With 
the  exclusion  of  European  competition 
they  reckoned  upon  a  monopoly  of  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  and  earnestly  oppos- 
ed its  suppression.  With  the  «d  of  SonUi 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  they  extorted  a 
respite  for  twenty  years.  The  predomK 
nant  sentiment  of  die  Slave  States  called 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  traf- 
fic, and  that  sentiment  ought  to  have 
been  respected.  Even  then,  however, 
the  South  was  not  permitted  to  regulate 
her  domestic  institutions  for  herself.  For 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  century  she  was 
forced  to  receive  into  her  bosom  a  popu- 
lation she  then  believed  an  enemy  to  her 
peace,  and  an  impediment  to  ber  pro- 
sperity. New  England  avarice  fastened 
upon  her  that  institution,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  whicli  New  England  fanaticism 
now  makes  war  against  her.  Abolition 
never  grew  upon  New  England  soil  till 
the  year  that  doomed  her  &vorite  traffic 
had  passed :  but,  in  a  few  fleeting  years 
thereafter,  it  was  a  tree  of  sturdy  growth. 
The  slave  trade  was  suppressed  in  1808. 
In  1814^  the  Hartford  Convention  de- 
nounced the  slave  power  of  the  South, 
and  suggested  a  crusade  against  the  oom- 
promises  of  the  Constitution. 

We  readilv  admit  that  the  goneral 
sentiment  of  the  colonies,  daring  the 
revolutionary  era,  was  adverse  tx>  sla- 
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yery;  and  nowhere  did  that  sentiment 
prevail  more  extensively  than  in  the 
South.  With  that  devotion  to  ahetract 
principle  which  has  ever  characterized 
her,  Virvinia,  in  donating  an  empire  to 
the  Confederacy,  exacted  a  covenant  for 
the  perpetnal  exclusion  of  her  own  insti- 
tutions. An  impression  almost  univer- 
sally eziatod  that  slavery  was  to  he  hut 
temporary  in  its  duration.  The  slave 
States  cheerfully  assented  to  the  anti- 
slavery  provinons  of  the  ordinance  of  ' 
1787.  Their  policy  was  the  immediate 
prohihition  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  among  them  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  their  own 
pressing  demands.  Haa  importation 
from  abroad  then  ceased,  abolition  might 
have  been  practicable  and  easy.  But 
that  twenty  years  of  respite  did  its  work 
effectually.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  the  anti^slavery  statesmen  of  the 
South  saw  their  hopes  decay.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  South  was  fixed  against  her 
will.  Sister  States,  who  had  repudiated 
slavery  as  an  incabus  upon  them,  and 
professed  to  regard  slave-holding  as  a 
violation  of  the  ^^  perennial  principles  of 
right,"  ignored  their  professions,  and  for 
filthy  1  nereis  sake,  Imposed  slavery  upon 
her,  perpetuating  among  her  people  the 
"sin"  of  the  slaveholder  and  the  "  mis- 
fortune '^  of  the  slave. 

Abolitionism  claims  to  be  Uie  party  of 
progress.  So  did  Jacobinism,  and  with 
equal  propriety.  The  one  as  little  as 
the  other  conceals  the  features  of  the 
ass  under  the  skin  of  the  lion.  Robes- 
pierre and  Saint  Just  were  as  loud  in 
their  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  76  as  Garrison  and  Sumner; 
and,  if  not  as  honesty  were'  quite  as 
rational.  The  American  Jacobins  are 
not  unlike  their  French  prototypes. 
Blood  and  carnage,  fraternal  discord,  and 
civil  war  are  as  rashly  courted  now  as 
in  1798.  They  differ  in  this  respect, 
however :  the  madmen  of  France  evok- 
ed a  storm  to  spend  its  fury  in  their 
own  midst.  The  tJanatics  of  America 
sow  the  seed  of  strife  abroad,  and  gloat 
in  coward  malignity  over  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  a  servile  insurrection,  from 
the  hazards  of  which  distance  protects 
them.  The  one  no  less  than  the  other 
ridicules  the  teachings  of  experience  and 
revelation.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  not 
the  God  of  equality,  and  Abolitionism 
rejects  him  as  disdainfully,  if  not  as 
openly,  as  Jacobinism.  The  infidel  spirit 
of  this  aoti-slavery  crusade  is  at  once  its 
damning  crime  and  the  unerring  index 


of  its  ^lure.  The  printing-press,  with 
which  Voltaire  designed  to  overthrow 
the  Bible,  is  now  publishing  its  words  of 
life  and  truth  to  a  world  of  sin  and  death. 
Man  may  not  with  impunity  thrust  him- 
self against  the  bosses  of  Jehovah's 
buckler.  Anti-slavery  directly  impugns 
either  the  wibdom  or  benevolence  of  onr 
Saviour,  for  its  interpolations  into  the 
inspired  code  of  morals  presume  the 
ineflSciency  of  his  morality  to  accompUsh 
the  end  for  which  It  was  designed. 
Abolition  preachers  of  our  day  profess 
to  believe  themselves  recreant  to  duty,  if 
they  fail  to  denounce  slavery  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Son  of  Gk>d  lived  and  moved 
in  a  slaveholding  country  and  a  slave- 
holding  age,  and  f^om  his  sacred  lips 
slavery  never  received  a  single  rebuke. 
If  they  be  right,  could  he  have  been  the 
Gk)d-man?  Some  short  time  since,  a 
friend  was  discussing  the  Mai  nee  liquor 
law  with  an  ultra  temperance  man,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  adverted 
to  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Oana 
of  Galilee,  The  prompt  reply  was,  "  I 
have  always  regarded  that  the  greatest 
indiscretion  Jesus  ever  committed.*'  The 
shocking  blasphemy  of  the  expression  is 
a  key  to  the  radical  principle  of  more 
than  one  ism  of  the  day.  It  is  the  vain 
effort  of  human  pride  to  amend  the  work 
of  divine  wisdom.  The  spectacle  of 
foolish  man  thus  passing  judgment  upon 
his  God,  and  pronouncing  him  incom- 
petent for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
holy  purposes,  and  assuming  them  for 
himself,  will,  when  properly  considered, 
yet  awaken  in  all  sections  of  our  country 
a  public  sentiment  that  will  sweep  the 
Grod-defjying  empiricism  from  among  us 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  impute  infidelity  to  all 
abolitionists.  Many  of  the  best  of  our 
northern  brethren,  we  know,  have  been 
misled  into  their  ranks  by  names  and 
abstractions.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
South,  is  not  known  to  a  fraction  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  Misrepresented 
and  distorted  as  it  has  been,  we  have, 
perhaps,  reason  for  congratulation  in 
the  existence  of  any  class  among  them 
willing  to  do  us  justice.  We  speak  now 
of  the  creed,  and  not  of  its  professors. 
It  is  a  legitimate  o&hoot  from  that 
school  of  sentimental  piety  that  assumes 
to  try  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  by 
the  standard  of  human  comprehension, 
consistently  denying  the  divini^  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  inspiration  of  tbe  Bible. 
In  the  pulpits  of  that  faith  it  finds  an . 
appropriate  place.    The  heresiarchs  of 
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SociDianism  do  their  master^s  work  as 
effectually,  if  not  as  openly,  in  preaching 
abolitionism,  as  they  do  in  preaching 
Unitarianism.  But  its  intrusion  into 
the  Christian  pulpit  is  a  very  different 
affair.  Abolition  has  nothing  in  con- 
sonance with  its  high  and  holy  mission. 
The  unwary  watcher  on  the  walls  of 
Zion  who  tampers  with  the  monster  is 
recreant  to  his  trust,  and  false  to  hU 
Master.  If,  as  a  Christian,  his  heart 
recoil  not  from  the  serpent;  if,  as  a 
citizen,  the  possible  calamities  of  dis- 
union and  civil  war  have  no  terrors  for 
him,  let  him,  in  his  individual  capacity, 
speed  on  the  hellish  work ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  a  common  Christianity  and  a 
common  manhood,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  he  profane  not  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit.  In  the  uncompromising 
(joasecration  of  the  sacred  desk  to  its 
heaven|prdained  work  is  the  hope  of  a 
lost  ana  ruined  world.  When  the  pas- 
sions of  earth  intrude  there,  society  trem- 
bles to  its  centre,  and  devils  revel  at  the 
prospect.  Hell  will  hold  a  carnival 
when  the  genius  of  abolition  furls  her 
winjjs  in  triumph  over  the  "  broken  and 
dissevered  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;"  but  if,  amid  her  dark  abodes, 
some  messenger  from  this  world  could 
j)roolaim  the  universal  prostitution  of 
the  pulpit,  the  walls  of  Tophet  would 
ring  with  even  a  wilder  joy. 

Had  the  States  never  formed  a  Con- 
federacy, this  abolition  war  could  never 
have  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The 
N^orth  would  not  have  ventured  to  en- 
courage an  agitation,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  continual  war 
with  her  neighbors.  But  protected,  as  she 
has  been,  by  the  existence  of  a  bond  of 
apparently  permanent  union,  a  fanatical 
(*Tusade  against  us  has  been  in  open  and 
shameless  contempt  of  the  covenant  fos- 
tered and  encouraged.  It  originated  in 
no  morbid  affection  for  the  slave.  In  its 
beginning,  as  it  is  now  in  its  meridian,  it 
was  purely  and  exclusively  a  question  of 
political  power.  The  war  of  1812  had  been 
initiated  under  the  auspices  of  a  Southern 
President,  and  with  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress. New  England  bitterly  opposed 
tlie  war;  and  upon  that  question  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party,  then  in 
a  state  of  decadence,  hoped  to  rally  once 
more  a  successful  party.  Many  of  the 
then  prominent  expectants  of  the  Presi- 
dency were  Southern  men.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  were  in  power,  and  its  policy 
and  affiliations  were  mainly  Southern ; 


hence  the  Federal  policy  of  arousing  a 
sectional  feeling — a  policy  which  first 
found  open  expression  in  tlie  treasonable 
resolves  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
The  suggestion  there  was  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
South  of  the  representation  of  three- 
fifths  of  her  slaves.  But  the  mauAgers 
of  the  Hartford  cabal  mistook  their 
strength  and  over-shot  the  man^.  The 
stench  of  treason  attached  itself  to  their 
deliberations,  and  sank  every  participaot 
in  them  to  ^^  a  political  damnation  so 
deep  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  never 
did  reach  them.^'  Their  suggestion  was 
obviously  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  several  of  the  slave  States.  It  was 
enough,  however,  to  indicate  the  gather- 
ing of  the  storm,  which  in  a  few  years 
burst  with  all  its  fury  upon  a  peacefal 
and  happy  people.  Missouri  was  about 
completing  her  territorial  pupilage,  and 
asked  permission  to  form  a  State  oon- 
stitution  preparatory  to  her  admission 
'  into  the  Union.  As  a  component  part 
of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  it  was 
slave  territory  when  we  acquired  it, 
and  so  it  had  continued.  Her  applica- 
tion was  objected  to,  unless  she  would 
assent  to  repudiate  her  Southern  institu- 
tions and  abolish  slavery,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  her  admission.  The  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the 
North  were  roused  by  the  most  iDflam- 
matory  and  insidious  appeals,  until  the 
whole  body  of  the  Northern  represent- 
ation in  Congress  ranged  themselves  iu 
solid  phalanx.  The  principle  asserted 
was  most  odious  to  the  South,  and  at 
war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  vain  did  she  demand  die 
warrant  for  prescribing  terms  to  the  in- 
cipient State,  and  especially  for  stigma- 
tizing her  and  hers  by  exacting  as  the 
condition  of  admission  the  repudiation 
of  an  institution  interwoven  into  her 
social  polity.  The  Federal  Government 
is  the  creature  of  the  States.  All  her 
powers  are  derived  by  express  grant, 
and  are  limited  in  their  character.  The 
Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  admit  new  States ;  but,  when 
admitted,  they  stand  upon  a  footing  ot 
perfect  equality  with  the  original  thir- 
teen. Theoretically,  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
California  and  Florida  are  as  much  the 
creators  of  the  General  Government  as 
Virginia  or  New  York.  The  essentaal 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is,  ent^ 
and  absolute  equality  among  all  the 
States.     If  Congress  can  impose  term*, 
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then  eyery  new  State  may  come  in  upon 
a  different  footing.  From  one  she  may  ex- 
act an  obligation  to  admit  negro  finffi*age 
— another  she  may  require  solemnly  to  re- 
pudiate this  or  that  oonstrnction  of  con- 
troverted clauses  of  the  Oonstitntion. 
To-day  she  may  impose  sUivery  npon  one, 
and  to-morrow  she  may  demand  its  aboli- 
tion in  another.  There  is  no  limit  ontside 
of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  The 
Oonstitntion  does  not  profess  to  define 
the  powers  of  the  State;  in  express 
terms  it  provides  that,  ^^  the  powers  not 
ddegated  to  the  United  States  by  itself, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  The  anti-Missouri  heresy, 
however,  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  all  powers  and  rights  not  expresslv 
granted  or  reserved  to  the  State — such 
as  the  equality  of  representation  in  the 
Senate-— may  be  prohibited  by  Congress 
to  the  new  State.  The  United  States 
are  required  to  guarantee  to  every  State 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but 
it  is  a  form  only,  when  its  institutions 
and  laws  are  modelled  to  accommodate 
the  will  of  others  than  the  governed. 
Where  is  the  grant  of  power  necessary 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  terms  ? 
Suppose  a  State  admitted  this  year  upon 
the  condition  of  abolishing  slavery  con- 
venes a  new  convention  next  year  and 
re-establishes  it.  What  then?  Can  Con- 
gress resolve  her  out  of  the  Union  ?  Can 
the  General  Government  abolish  slavery 
in  her  limits  ?  If  not,  of  what  avail  was 
the  original  restriction.  Surely,  if  that 
was  constitutiona],  tJie  framers  of  that 
instrument  would  have  provided  some 
means  to  enforce  the  observance  of  her 
faith  by  the  covenant-brealcing  State. 

A  bill  was  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  authorizing  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  and  after  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision  abolishing  slavery, 
passed  by  the  House  against  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives. In  the  Senate,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  tlie  prohibition 
clause  was  stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  of  it 
was  inserted  the  so-called  Missouri  Com- 
promise, whicii  was  nothing  more,  nor 
less,  than  a  prohibition  of  slavery  for  all 
future  time  in  the  territory  outside  of 
the  limits  of  Missouri  and  north  of  her 
southern  bonndary,  accompanied  with  a 
provision  for  her  admission  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respects  whatsoever.    As  an  alternative 


proposition  to  the  other,  the  Southern 
men,  generally,  sustained  the  compromise 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  conservative  men  from  the 
north,  passed  it  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  has  latterly  been  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  paternity 
of  this  measure,  and  the  responsibility 
of  its  adoption  has  been  variously  im- 
puted to  the  North  or  the  South,  as  best 
suited  the  temporary  purposes  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.  It  is  not,  however, 
we  think,  a  subiect  for  difference.  The 
North  certainly  imposed  upon  the 
South  the  alternative,  and  the  South  as 
certainly  accepted  ihe  compromise  in 
preference  to  the  prohibition.  We  do 
not  consider  this,  however,  a  matter  of 
vital  moment  at  this  date.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  a  plain  and  palpable  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  we  regret  tljat  the 
South  ever  did  accede  to  it.  Then  was 
the  appropriate  time  to  meet  ihe  aggres- 
sion, if  not  successfully  elsewhere,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  muzzle  of 
the  cannon.  Resolute  and  unyielding 
resistance  then  would  have  strangled 
the  monster  in  its  cradle.  In  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  people  met, 
adopted  a  Constitution,  and  organized  a 
State  government.  When  Congress  re- 
assembled, the  Senate  promptly  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  Missouri  a  member 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  House, 
however,  it  encountered  most  vehement 
opposition.  The  compromise  made  the 
year  previous  was  openly  repudiated, 
and  Missouri  refused  the  admission  to 
which  the  public  faith  was  plighted. 
Exception  was  taken  to  a  clause  in 
her  Constitution,  empowering  the  legis- 
lature to  proliibit  the  emigration  of  free 
negroes ;  and  upon  this  pretext  her  en- 
trance into  the  Union  was  resisted.  A 
similar  provision  existed  then  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  at  this  day  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  true  objection  was 
elicited  upon  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lory,  of  Vermont,  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, by  inserting,  as  a  preliminary  to 
her  admission,  a  requisition  upon  Mis- 
Bouri  to  alter  her  Constitution  and  abolish 
slavery.  Upon  the  call  of  the  ayes  and 
noes,  61  representatives  from  the  North 
voted  aye,  and  but  88  no.  The  former 
compromise  was  repudiated  by  the 
House,  and  new  concessions  were  de- 
manded. Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  a 
joint  committee  of  28  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  7  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 
They  reported  a  resolation  providing  for 
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the  admiflsion  of  Missouri  npon  a  fanda- 
mental  condition,  viz.:  that  the  clause 
in  her  Oonatitulion  relative  to  free  col- 
ored emigration  into  the  State  should 
never  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  which  any  citizen 
of  either  of  the  United  States  should  be 
excluded  from  the  eiyoyment  of  the  pri- 
vileges to  which  he  was  entitled  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  To  this  fun- 
damental condition  Missouri  was  re- 
quired to  declare  her  assent  by  an  act, 
in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact  with 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  reooipt 
of  an  authenticated  copy  of  such  act,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  her  a  State.  The 
proposition  of  the  joint  committee  passed 
both  houses,  and  Missouri,  having  com- 
plied with  the  requisition,  Mr.  Monroe 
issued  his  proclamation  August  10, 
1821.  Thus  Missouri  was  really  ad- 
mitted upon  the  compromise  proposed 
by  the  committee.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  requisition  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Oon- 
stitution.  But  that  matters  not.  It 
was  imposed  upon  her  as  a  condition  of 
her  admission  into  the  Union,  and  was 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  pledge  of  the 
previous  session  to  admit  her  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  all  respects  whatsoever 
with  the  original  States.  This  was  the 
first  violation  of  the  86^  30'  compromise, 
and  especially  heinous,  as  withholding 
the  consideration  of  the  contract. 

This  exciting  question  being  thus  dis- 
posed of  at  length,  the  public  mind 
settled  down  into  quiet  acquiescence. 
Abolition  sank  into  obscurity — ^we  had 
nearly  said  contempt ;  but  it  was  only 
slumbering.  An  unfortunate  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1831-2,  consequent  upon 
an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  in  the  progress  of 
whichj  65  whites,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  were  brutally  massacred,  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  abolitionists,  and 
renewed  the  agitation.  It  may  be  well 
imagined  that  the  Southampton  aSair 
awakened  the  most  intense  feeling 
throughout  the  limits  of  Virginia;  and  in 
the  legislative  session  of  the  ensuing  win- 
ter many  of  the  calmest  and  ablest  of  her 
citizens  were  open  and  avowed  advo- 
cates of  prospective  emancipation.  Pro- 
positions to  that  effect  were  discussed 
with  warmth  and  ability.  Appearances 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  large  and 
influential,  if  not  controlling  parly 
favorable   to    abolition:    and  had  tlie 


fanatics  of  the  North  Bot  interposed, 
success  might  have  crowned  their  elforts 
in  a  few  years.  Kegrophilinn  abroad^ 
then  protected  Virginia  from  the  over- 
throw of  her  established  institntionji. 
Soon  after  this,  began  abolition  organ- 
izations and  and-slavery  conventions  in 
the  northern  cities.  The  press  was 
forced  into  service  to  misrepresent  ai^ 
distort  our  institutions  and  onr  people. 
The  mails  were  loaded  with  inoendiary 
documents.  The  most  fiendish  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  slave  were  sought 
to  be  distributed  among  ns  by  inclosing 
them  to  free  negroes  and  hired  emissa- 
ries in  our  midst.  Under  cover  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  correspondence,  dia- 
bolical suggestions  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Southampton  outrage  wereseorelly 
pressed  upon  the  contented  slaves  of 
the  South.  The  facUities  of  commnni- 
cation  afforded  by  a  common  govern- 
ment, established  *^to  insure  domestio 
tranquillity ;  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare,'' were  abused  to  assail  the  South  in 
her  Achilles'  heel.  Abolition  Mun- 
chausens  devoted  their  imaginations  and 
their  energies  to  the  oonooction  and 
extensive  circulation  in  the  Korth  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  the 
Southern  people.  A  friend  has  fre- 
quently related  to  us  a  oonveniation  he 
held,  about  this  time,  with  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  gentleman, 
then,  or  very  recently,  the  editor  of  a 
political  press  at  the  seat  of  government 
The  present  state  of  Northern  feeling 
upon  the  slavery  question  was  predicted 
at  that  day  with  almost  historio  aeea- 
racy.  Our  friend  then  entertained  the 
prevalent  impression  of  his  Sonthecn 
brethren  that  the  agitation  was  confined 
to  a  small  and  contemptible  faction,  and 
combated  the  despondency  of  the  ex- 
editor.  But  his  faith  was  not  a  fitUe 
shaken  when  presented  with  a  speeimen 
of  the  literature  with  whioh  the  agita- 
tors were  then  busily  flooding  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  tracts  professed,  in  its  out- 
set, to  discard  all  the  exaggerated  stories 
which  were  related  of  Southern  cruelty, 
and  indulged  in  expressions  of  virtuous 
indignation  against  the  abolitionists  for 
the  infliction  of  snoh  outrage  npon  their 
brethren  at  the  South.  The  author  pro- 
fe^ed  as  his  design,  the  reoital  of  simple 
and  unvarnished  fiusts,  not  of  rare  ooour^ 
reuce,  but  so  frequent  and  comnaon  that 
no  fair-minded  Southern  man  would  for 
a  moment  call  in  question  their  tratb. 
And  after  these  hypocritical  professio 
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be  prooeeded  to  relate  the  most  shock- 
ing  cnieltaeB  and  the  most  ixxfiunoDs  out- 
rages upon  the  unhappy  daye,  as  the 
Deceaaary  and  unrarjdng  inoidenta  of 
Southern  life.  The  tfru^ful  narratires 
wereembeUiahed  with  engravings  to  elicit 
the  attention  and  arouse  the  passions. 
Upon  one  page  was  a  large  plate  of  a 
bunting  scene  in  the  South ;  in  the  fore- 
ground an  umbrageoua  oak;  beneath  it 
a  prostrate  human  body,  surrounded  by 
a  pack  of  hungry  and  wolfish  dogs, 
while  at  a  distance  appeared  the  hunter 
riding  off  with  his  gun  carelessly  thrown 
over  his  ahoulder.  The  accompanying 
narrative  was  to  the  effect  that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  South,  having  lost  a  slave, 
contented  himself  with  informing  a 
neighbor^  who  had  a  fan(^  for  negro 
hunting,  and  pladng  him  at  liberty  to 
e^joy  whatever  sport  the  chase  of  the 
fugitive  might  afiEbrd.  Accordingly  he 
assembled  his  hounds  and  sallied  forth. 
After  some  time  he  discovered  the 
fugitive  in  the  branches  of  an  oak,  when 
he  deliberately  levelled  his  gun  and 
fired.  The  shot  took  effect,  and  as  the 
poor  negro  fell,  the  blood-hounds  rushed 
upon  liim  to  complete  the  work  of  death 
and  destructiou.  The  slave-hunter's 
syrapatbies  for  suffering  humanity  did 
not  allow  him  to  witness  the  mutilation, 
and  he  leisurely  rode  away.  In  another 
place,  under  the  head  of  anecdotes,  the 
author  says  that  a  iHend  of  his,  recently 
returned  from  a  jaunt  to  the  South,  in- 
formed him  that  while  visiting  a  friend, 
a  young  lady  of  the  family  fell  down 
and  knocked  out  all  her  teeth.  A  very 
handsome  mulatto  slave,  blest  with  fine 
teeth,  who  was  employed  about  the 
house,  was  called  in,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  hers  eitracted  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  lost  by  her  young  mis- 
tress. With  such  stories  as  these  the 
pamphlet  was  filled;  and  this,  our  friend 
was  informed,  was  but  a  sample  of  the 
publications  then  in  process  of  dissemi- 
nation among  the  children  and  less  en- 
Sbtened  classes  of  Northern  society, 
e  seed  was  sowing,  and  we  reap  the 
harvest. 

Another  phasis  of  the  abolition  agita- 
tion was  presented  inoessantlv  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress.  Not  a  session  elapsed 
without  the  presentation  of  innume- 
rahle  petitions  from  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  North,  praying  Congress, 
an  its  wisdom,  to  restrain  our  cruelty, 
and  overthrow  our  institutions.  In 
reference  to  these  petitions,  we  are 
tenk    to  con&sa  that  we  idways  re- 


gretted the  policy  of  the  South.  There 
was  no  wrong  done  to  the  abolitionist 
in  refusing  to  receive  his  petition ;  but 
the  adoption  of  a  standing  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  effect, 
afforded  his  sympathisers  in  Congress 
the  opportunity  for  ooDtinual  agitation, 
and  gave  to  him  somewhat  of  the  odor 
of  martyrdom.  The  aistrule  we  always 
considered  a  blunder;  but  it  is  mere  non- 
sense to  assail  the  South  for  it.  Admit 
all  that  may  be  urged  against  it,  and  was 
it  more  than  a  Roland  for  an  OH  ver  ?  If 
it  did  abridge  constitutional  rights,  it 
abridged  those  of  none  besides  a  faction 
who  were  trampling  upon  hers.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
dwell  here.  The  South  has  more 
grievous  causes  of  complaint  than  the 
reception  of  abolition  petitions.  The 
continual  agitation  of  the  21st  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  prao- 
ticallv  more  efficient  of  mischief  against 
her  than  all  the  petitions  ever  drafted. 
So  it  was  considered,  and  so  it  was  de- 
signed. The  agitators  but  needed  a  pre- 
text to  assail  the  South.  There  wer« 
political  reminiscences  ever  present  with 
some  to  point,  with  the  bitterness  of 
disappointed  hopes,  the  shafts  of  hate 
and  malioe,  ana  those  who  treasured 
them  might  forsake  a  fiiend,  but  never 
forgot  a  foe. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  is 
the  starting-point  of  another  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Abolition.  The  territory 
of  Texas  was  originally  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  but  surrendered  to 
Spain  by  the  provisions  of  the  Florida 
treaty.  Mr.  Benton— high  authority 
with  the  Free  Soilers,  though,  we  confess 
it,  not  very  conclusive  upon  us — says  in 
his  recent  ponderous  tome,  that  it  was 
unnecessarily  saorifioed  by  the  Southern 
advisers  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  conciliate  the 
Free  Soil  sentiment  of  that  day.  Of 
course  its  re-acquisition  met  with  violent 
hostility  from  the  same  quarter.  Bat 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  com- 
manded it,  and  the  deed  was  done  be- 
yond recall.  It  is  needless  now  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the 
act.  Texas  is  in  tlie  Union,  and  if  we 
would,  we  cannot  displace  her.  She  is 
in  too^  under  the  provisions  of  a  solemn 
covenant  for  her  subdivision  into  five 
Sutes,  whenever  in  her  judgment  her 
population  may  be  laige  enough  to  ren- 
cier  division  expedient — such  of  the  new 
States  as  lay  south  of  86<=^  80',  with  or 
without  slavery  as  their  people  may  de- 
sire, and  those  to  the  north  of  that  li&e^ 
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•ooordiDg  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mis- 
aoari  restriction,  non-skveholding.  The 
South  promptly  acceded  to  the  insertion 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  if  she  did 
not  suggest  it,  though  she  was  to  be  the 
necessary  loser.  Her  faith,  however, 
was  pledged,  and  the  faithlessness  of  her 
enemies  was  not  then  so  palpably  evinced 
as  to  release  her  from  the  obligations  of 
the  bond.  The  Mexican  war  soon  sue- 
ceeded  the  annexation  of  Texas.  We 
always  considered  tbe  war  a  consequence 
of  the  blundering  of  Mr.  Polkas  admi- 
nistration. A  wise  and  cautious  Execu- 
tive might  not  have  been  able  to  avoid 
it;  but  a  wise  and  cautious  Executive 
would  never  have  ordered  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  time,  and  under 
tbe  circumstances,  that  the  unfortunate 
order  was  given.  So  thought  the  great 
statesman  of  South  Carolina,  whom  the 
fanatics  of  the  North  choose  to  regard 
as  tbe  embodiment  of  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  South.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  war 
jparty  proceeded — that  of  demanding  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future — necessarily  involved  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  new  territory.  For  this  the 
SouUi  was  not  responsible.  Her  people 
were  divided  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
war,  though  to  her  credit  be  it  said, 
never  upon  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
l^e  honor  of  the  American  flag,  or  the 
safety  of  the  American  soldier.  The 
Democratic  party  was  the  war  party; 
and  as  it  had  been  before,  so  was  it  still 
tiiie  predominant  party  in  the  South.  In 
the  North  as  in  Uie  South,  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
The  friends  of  the  President  suggested 
that  Congress  should  place  under  his  con- 
trol two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  to 
fEwilitate  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Then  sprang  forth  the  world- 
ittiowned  Wilmot  Proviso.  Mr.  David 
Wilmot,  of  PeuDsylvania,  who  had  cast 
his  maiden  vote  in  Congress  for  the  2l8t 
rule — and  alone  of  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
legation voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842 — moved  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
viso to  the  effect,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  slavery  should 
be  for  ever  prohibited  therdn.  The  pro- 
viso was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  in 
thw  form  more  than  onee  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  pro- 
viso effectually  defeated  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  mukUy 
negotiated  without  the  aid  of  the  two  or 
thrae  millions,  and  subsequently  ratified 


by  the  Senate.  By  that  treaty,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  territory  in  dbpate  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  we  acquired  OaUfor- 
nia,  a  potion  of  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 
Prostrate  as  poor  Mexico  was,  we  coald 
have  wreeted  from  her  such  terms  as  we 
might  have  chosen  to  dictate.  But,  as 
compared  with  the  precedents  of  our 
voracious  mother  beyond  the  sea,  we 
were  moderate  in  our  ezaotioDs. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
immediate  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
governments  for  our  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, but  the  slavery  question  aborted 
every  effort.  Upon  this  rock  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  oontinually  split. 
The  House  of  Representatives  rqieatedly 
passed  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  but,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  we  looked  to  the  S<mate 
and  looked  not  in  vain,  firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nii> 
nority  section,  that  glorious  body  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Ab<4ition. 
The  South  presented  an  undivided  front. 
All  parties  and  classes  of  her  people  unit- 
ed in  resisting  the  threatened  aggresuon, 
and  her  representatives  gave  honest  ex- 
pression to  her  deliberate  and  well-oon- 
sidered  sentiment.  She  had  contributed 
with  her  blood  and  her  treasure  to  ac- 
quire the  soil  from  which  it  was  propos- 
ed for  ever  to  exclude  her  institutiona  and 
her  property.  She  asked  no  favors — ebe 
demanded  nothing  but  her  right.  A 
small  but  gallant  band  of  constitutional 
allies  from  the*  North,  stood  with  her  in 
the  breach.  Breasting  the  tide  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  over  their  own 
section,  they  rang  continually  in  the  ears 
of  their  own  people  the  magnanimoos 
counsel  of  Aristides  to  the  Athenians : 
"  Tou  have  the  numerical  power,  bat  it 
18  unjust  to  exercise  it."  For  awhile, 
our  Northern  brethren  seemed  ^^  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity." 
From  Legislature  after  Legislature  they 
sent  up  their  God-speed  to  the  agitatora 
at  tiie  Capitol,  until  finally  young  Iowa 
stood  alone  among  the  non-alaveholdiDg 
States,  without  the  taint  of  abolition 
upon  iier  skirts.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  slave  States  were  cementing  their 
bonds  of  union  among  themselves,  and 
upon  the  altar  had  sworn  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  ^^  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the 
last  extremity,''  they  would  resist  the 
threatened  aggression.  Upon  the  floor 
of  Congress,  tiiey  over  and  over  again 
tender^  the  olive  branch,  and  it  was 
uniformly  spurned.  Asking  only  for  htf 
rights,  she  proposed  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  at  issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
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Supreme  Ck>art,  bat  that  was  refiued. 
She  proposed  to  extend  the  Missouri  Ck)m- 
promise  line  to  the  Pacifio— ^ongh  that 
excluded  her  from  a  large  proportion  of 
the  territory,  and  left  her  interests  in  the 
remainder  subjecc  to  the  hazards  of  ad- 
verse judicial  decisions.  The  terms  of  the 
Missouri  act  were  confined  to  the  territo- 
ry acquired  from  France ;  but  their  scope 
and  design  was  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  the  slave  and  the  free  States, 
and  good  faith  required  the  extension  of 
the  line  through  the  Mexican  acquisi- 
sitions.  The  South  denies,  it  is  true,  the 
authority  of  Oongress  to  exclude  her 
from  any  portion  of  the  public  domain ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony 
she  was  willing  to  concede  the  power, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  exclude  herself 
from  a  portion,  if  by  such  concession  she 
could  purchase  exemption  from  assault. 
But  even  this  offer  was  spurned,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  oftener  still.  While 
the  Mexican  acquisitions  were  still  under 
consideration,  Oregon  came  forward  to 
apply  for  a  territorial  government.  As 
a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
lying  altogether  North  of  86^  80*,  the 
compromise  of  1820  provided  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  South 
did  not  object  to  the  insertion  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  bill  establishing  a  ter- 
ritorial government.  Mr.  Burt,  of  South 
Carolina,  however,  to  test  the  feelings 
of  the  North  in  reference  to  the  Missou- 
ri Compromise,  proposed  to  add  to  the 
prohibition  the  words,  *^  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  the  said  territory  lies  north  of 
the  line  of  86°  80',  north  latitude,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect.  His  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous negative  vote  of  the  Northern 
members.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  thus  deliberately  repudiated  by  the 
North,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
Oregon^  by  virtue  thereof,  relinquished  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  the  equally 
effectual  and  more  satisfactory  dictum  of 
a  despotic  msg ority .  In  this  form  the  bill 
passed  the  House  against  the  unanimous 
negative  vote  of  the  Southern  members, 
and  in  the  Senate  would  have  failed,  but 
for  the  desertion  of  Mr.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas.  Pre- 
sident Polk  sanctioned  the  bill,  accom- 
panying it  with  an  explanatory  message, 
that  his  approval  was  designed  only  to  in- 
dicate his  adherence  to  the  Missouri  line, 
and  intimating  his  intention  to  veto  any 
bill  imposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso  upon 
territories  south  of  86^  80'.  Of  all  the 
acta  of  his  administration,  this  we  consider 


most  censurable.  It  was  a  serious  miar- 
take.  The  North  had  repudiated  the 
covenant,  and  it  was  no  less  than  t«illy  to 
concede  to  her  advantages  to  which  she 
was  entitled  under  it,  iu  the  face  of  her 
own  emphatic  and  deliberate  warning, 
that  she  meant  not  to  discharge  any  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  her  thereby. 

Oongress  adjourned  on  the  8d  of 
March,  1849,  having  failed  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  new  territory. 
The  discovery  of  the  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  California  had  already  at- 
tracted thither  an  unexampled  influx  of 
population;  and  the  military  government 
which,  esaneeesaitate  rei^  survived  the  war, 
was  altogether  insufficient  for  the  effec- 
tual protection  of  life  and  property. 
Under  these  circumstances  her  peojMe 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
a  State  Government.  A  convention  of 
delegates  regularly  elected  by  her  people 
assembled  in  San  Francisco,  and  agreed 
upon  a  Constitution,  which  was  promptly 
ratified  and  accepted  by  their  constitu- 
ency. The  South  had  always  contended 
for  the  right  of  the  territories  in  adopt- 
ing State  governments,  to  select  for 
themselves  such  institutions  as  they 
mighf  prefer,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
her  repugnance  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
would  impose  no  obstacle  on  her  part  to 
the  admission  of  California  with  a  free 
Constitution.  Her  enemies,  therefore, 
brought  their  batteries  to  bear  upon  the 
people  of  the  territory,  and  by  signifi- 
cant threats  indirectly  accomplished 
their  purpose.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  territory  rendered  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  government  a 
matter  of  unusual  moment;  and,  to  avert 
the  delay  which  attended  the  application 
of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the  Un- 
ion, the  Southern  emigrants  acquiesced 
without  a  struggle  in  the  exclusion  of 
their  own  people.  The  paper  bounda- 
ries assumed  for  the  new  State  embraced 
an  area  ample  enough  to  form  two  or 
three  more;  and  the  Convention  was 
urged  to  make  them  coterminous  with 
the  grant  of  the  Mexican  treaty.  Thus, 
under  abolition  influence,  the  denizens 
of  a  small  section  of  the  new  territory 
established  the  status  as  to  slavery  of  an 
immense  area  as  yet  uninhabited.  To 
this  the  South  objected,  and  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  assail  her  for  incon- 
sistency. She  was  always  ready  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  settled  territory,  and  to 
accompany  that  authority  with  a  pledge 
for  the  admission  of  the  new  State,  with 
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or  without  alayes,  at  her  own  option. 
From  the  deliherate  and  unbiased  ver- 
dict of  her  people — ^the  South  never 
asked — never  desired  an  appeal. 

When  Congress  re-assembled  in  De- 
cember, the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Oalifomia  presented  them- 
selves with  the  Constitution  of  their 
State,  asking  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  their  own  recognition  as 
her  constitutional  representatives,  in  the 
councils  of  the  Confederacy.  The  whole 
country  was  lashed  into  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement.  The  representatives 
of  the  South  came  commissioned  by  their 
constituents  to  resist  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
even  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
For  more  than  one  month  the  Honse 
of  Representatives  was  entirely  disor- 
ganized. A  portion  of  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  dominant  party  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  tbe  election  to  the  Speaker- 
sliip  of  the  candidate  of  their  own 
party,  because  they  distrusted  him  upon 
this  question — ^and  the  result  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  their  course.  The  diffi- 
culty was  only  obviated,  at  length,  by 
an  alteration  of  the  rules  requiring  a 
migority  vote  to  elect.  The  resolute 
attitude  of  the  South  be^ran  to  be  ^own 
and  appreciated.  The  Northern  masses 
were  awakened  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Under  Aboli- 
tion auspices  they  had  been  led  blind- 
fold to  the  brink  of  tbe  precipice,  until 
now,  from  the  deep  abyss  below,  the 
rattling  of  the  crumbling  earth  beneatli 
them  broke  on  their  unwilling  ears. 
Affirighted  and  horror-struck  at  the 
blackness  of  the  darkness  before  them, 
they  shrunk  back.  Disunion  and  frater- 
nal war  were  but  a  step  in  advance,  and 
that  step  was  half  taken  when  the  true 
men  of  the  North  rallied  in  their  might 
to  the  rescue.  Fanaticism  raved  and 
ranted,  but  Northern  patriotism  trampled 
the  monster. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  consigned,  by 
the  overwhelming  voice  of  tbe  people, 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  and,  by  the 
same  high  authority,  a  final  and  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  the  Slavery  question, 
in  all  its  Federal  aspects  was  commanded. 
What  are  familiarly  known  as  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1860  were  the 
result.  They  were  five  in  number,  viz. : 
First,  the  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union.  Second,  the 
aet  organizing  the  territory  of  Utah. 
Third,  the  act  organizing  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  providing  for  the 
a^Qstment  of  the  diluted  boondory 


with  Texas.  Fourth,  The  act  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  return  of  Aigi- 
tive  slaves.  And  Fifth,  The  act  suppres- 
sing the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Northern  vote  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  first  and 
the  last— so  was  the  SouUiern  vote  with 
reference  to  the  fourth.  The  second  and 
third  were  sustained  and  passed  by  a 
combination  from  both  sections,  against 
an  active  and  energetic  opposition  from 
the  ultra-Northern  and  ultra-Southern 
members,  combined.  The  oblections  to 
the  admission  of  California  have  been 
set  forth  already.  Good  faith  required 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  go- 
vernment, with  authority  to  the  peo- 
ple to  frame  a  Constitution  unembar- 
rassed by  extraneous  influence,  and  a 
guarantee  that  their  own  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  be  they  what  they 
might,  should  be  respected.  Practically, 
this  would  perhaps  have  availed  the 
South  little.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  ho  more  than  a  proper  concession 
to  her  constitutional  rights,  as  well  as  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  Federid  non-intervention.  Had  the 
South  been  allowed  fair  play,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  California  would  now  be  a  slave 
State.  Nor  do  we  consider  it  altogether 
certain  that  she  may  not  be  so  yet.  Abo- 
lition, in  its  mad  haste,  has  overreached 
itself,  for  in  investing  the  State  with  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  she  has  effect- 
ually released  her  fVom  its  own  grasp. 
The  act  organizing  the  territory  of  UtiJi 
is  remarkable  in  but  one  respect.  It  con- 
tains no  Wilmot  Proviso;  but  in  express 
words  embodies  the  great  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  its  fullest  and  broad- 
est terms.  It  had  been  a  &vorite  posi- 
tion with  the  anti-slavery  men,  that  the 
laws  of  Mexico  which  recognized  no 
property  in  slaves  were  still  in  force, 
and  that  without  positive  legislation  the 
new  acquisitions  were  entirely  free  soO. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  South  con- 
tended that  the  United  States  held  the 
territory  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
Joint  and  equal  benefit  of  all  the  States; 
and  was  bound  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect therein,  the  property  of  all — and 
inaamuch  as  our  slave  laws  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mexican  law,  that  the 
latter  was  necessarily  repealed  or  super- 
seded. The  South  had  previously  mani- 
fested her  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
this  position  by  an  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Clayton  compromise,  which 
proposed  to  submit  the  matter  as  a  propo* 
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flidon  of  law,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States. 
Neverlheless  the  idea  bad  been  exten- 
sively diffused  that  the  Mexican  law 
was  still  in  force — and  Blavebolders, 
thereby  warned  that,  in  venturing  with 
their  property  upon  the  public  domain, 
they  hazarded  its  loss.  To  remedy  thia 
disadvantage  the  South  anked  the  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  by  a  disclaimer  of  the 
validity  of  the  Mexican  law,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  many  of  the  Southern  repre- 
sentatives voted  against  it.  The  repeal 
of  the  Mexican  law,  however,  seems 
virtually  admitted  by  the  bill — ^for  juris- 
diction is  vested  in  the  courts,  to  deter- 
mine suits  involving  title  to  slaves,  and 
the  territory  is  guaranteed  admission 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  her  Oonstitation  may  prescribe. 

In  the  organization  of  a  territorial  go- 
vernment lor  New  Mexico,  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties presented  themselves.  The 
preposterous  idea  of  admitting  her  as  a 
State  with  the  anti-slavery  restriction, 
possessed  the  imaginations  of  but  few. 
The  administration  had  acted  upon  the 
presumption  that,  by  inciting  her  people 
to  imitate  the  example  of  O^ifornia,  the 
admission  of  both  as  free  States  could  be 
accomplished ;  and,  under  executive  in- 
fluence, the  farce  of  adopting  a  Oonstitu- 
tion,  and  electing  senators  and  represen- 
tatives, was  enacted  by  the  handful  of 
men  who  inhabited  Santa  Fe  and  its 
neighborhood.  That,  however,  was  of 
little  moment.  But  there  was  a  question 
involved  in  the  organization  of  a  territo- 
rial government  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  instant  civil  war.  When 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
she  claimed  that  her  boondary  extended 
to  the  Kio  Grande,  while  Mexico  as- 
serted for  her  then  province  of  New 
Meuco,  a  claim  as  far  east  as  the  Nueces. 
Every  one,  at  all  familiar  with  the  hia- 
tory  of  our  country,  is  well  aware  that 
the  cause  of  our  war  with  Mexico  was 
the  armed  occupation,  by  the  United 
States,  of  this  disputed  territory.  Acting 
upon  the  claim  of  Texas,  Mr.  Polk  gave 
the  order  for  GenenJ  Taylor's  advance 
from  Corpus  Ohristi,  and  then  followed 
the  coUisions  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  endorsed  the  act  of  its  executive, 
and  resolving  that  *^  whereas  war  existed 
by  act  of  Mexico"  in  invading  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  shedding  American  blood 
npon  American  soil,  provided  /or  its 
effectual   prosecution    upon   our  part. 


Thus,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  waa 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  pledged, 
by  its  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, to  recognize  and  defend  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  Texas.  To  vindicate 
them  against  the  encroachments  of 
Mexico  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war  she  waged  against  a  weak  and 
almost  defenceless  neighbor.  Tet,  no 
sooner  is  that  neighbor  prostrated,  and 
compelled  to  relinquish  her  olaima,  than, 
under  Northern  influence,  the  United 
States  is  made  to  assume  the  disgraceful 
position  of  denying  the  validity  of  the 
title  for  which  she  fought  In  recurring 
to  this  phasis  of  the  struggle  of  1850, 
who,  that  feels  within  his  bosom  the 
beating  of  an  American  heart,  can  snp- 

?ress  the  instinctive  blush  of  shame? 
'he  object  for  which  the  public  faith 
was  thus  set  at  naught,  was  kindred  in 
baseness  to  the  act  itself.  Texas  was  a 
slaveholding  State,  and  to  her  soil  the 
citizen  of  the  Soutli  and  the  North  was 
alike  a  welcome  visitant.  If,  however, 
she  could  be  despoiled  of  her  territory, 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Qovernment 
might  be  invoked  to  exclude  her,  and 
her  sister  States  of  the  south,  therefrom. 
Texas  prepared  to  maintain  her  rights 
by  force.  She  felt  that  she  had  to  cope 
with  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Mexico 
— ^but,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
righteous  cause,  she  was  advancing  to 
the  contest.  The  sympathies  of  the 
whole  South  were  with  her, — and,  had 
a  blow  been  struck,  their  sons  would 
have  rallied  around  her.  Virginia  and 
the  Carol inas, — Georgia  and  Tennessee- 
aye,  every  slave  State  in  the  Union 
would  have  made  her  quarrel  theirs ; — 
and  no  human  ken  could  have  foreseen 
the  result.  Happily  the  danger  wae 
averted, — ^not,  however,  as  it  should 
have  been,  by  a  magnanimous  secession 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Texas  was 
bribed  into  peace.  With  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  purse  in  the  other,  the 
United  States  extorted  an  unwilling 
cession  of  her  soil.  The  common  trea- 
sury of  the  Union,  to  which  we  of  the 
South,  unquestionablv,  contribute  our 
full  quota,  was  robbeA  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  to  dismember  a  slave  State,  and 
put  at  hazard  our  riffhts  in  millions  of 
acres.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  against  such 
an  outrage,  the  true  men  of  the  South 
did  noble  battle?  United,  however, 
with  the  bill  establiahing  a  territorial 
government  for  New  Mexico,  repudiat- 
ing the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  guarantee- 
ing her  admission  into  the  Unioii  as  a 
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slave  State,  if  she  so  willed,  tLe  Texas 
bribe  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Of  the  remaining  two  measures,  the 
one  was  designed  as  a  concession  to  the 
&naticism  of  one  section — the  other  was 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
other.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  is  practically 
of  little  consequence  to  the  South.  With 
us,  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  for 
gain  is  no  more  reputable  an  employment 
tiian  it  is  considered  in  the  North ;  and 
if  it  could  be,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  suppressed.  It  is,  however,  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  institution. 
There  is  much  of  evil  associated  with  the 
best  condition  upon  earth.  In  every 
community  and  in  every  society  there  is 
much  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  which 
the  benevolent  heart  would  rather  not 
be  forced  to  witness.  Crimes  occur 
everywhere;  but  no  human  laws  have 
yet  devised  penalties  which,  in  punishing 
the  criminal,  never  bear  with  them 
heavier  burdens  to  the  innocent.  If  the 
slave  is  sold  to-day  at  the  caprice  of  a 
heartless  master,  so,  in  another  circle  of 
society,  the  heartless  master  finds  his 
counterpart  in  the  brutal  husband  or 
father,  and  the  unhappy  slave  his  fellow- 
suflferer  in  the  heart-broken  wife,  or  the 
nnfriended  child.  If,  in  the  South,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  master  compels  the 
reluctant  sale  to  the  slave  dealer,  and  the 
forced  severance  of  the  negro's  ties, — ^in 
the  North  a  like  misfortune  to  the  father 
tears  from  the  fireside  of  home  the  un- 
Iiappy  boy,  and  flings  him  rudderless  on 
the  ocean  of  life.  The  feeling  heart 
need  but  look  around  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  immediate  observation, 
to  find  enough  of  human  woe  and  suffering 
to  awake  its  liveliest  sympathies.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  not  callous  to 
human  misfortune.  If  they  be  not  all 
like  the  good  Samaritan  of  our  Saviour's 
parable,  and  we  assert  not  for  them  such 
excellence,  we  believe  we  hazard  nothing 
in  challenging,  throughout  the  world, 
comparison  with  them  in  all  works  of 
genuine  charity.  The  negro'^  sorrows 
are  not  unheeded  by  his  Southern  bro- 
ther of  a  fairer  hue.  With  less  of  osten- 
tation, but  with  more  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt interest,  he  ministers  to  his  necessi- 
ties. Southern  philanthropy  does  not 
vent  itself  towards  the  negro  in  words, 
and  words  only.  However,  we  digress. 
We  have  no  regrets  that  the  slave  sham- 
bles have  been  excluded  from  the  Dis- 
trfci,  but  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  is,  to  us,  fearfully 


ominous  of  future  evil.  This  subjeoi, 
however,  is  now  rarely  noticed.  The  law 
is  upon  the  statute-book, — openly,  and 
we  believe  rigidly,  enforced.  But  its 
fellow-statute  is  less  fortunate.  From 
the  hour  of  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  down  to  tlie  present  time, 
scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  that  its  nul- 
lification has  not  been  urged  as  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  In  scarcely  one  single  in- 
stance has  the  law  been  executed  quietly, 
and  without  resistance.  The  blood  of 
more  than  one  victim  of  an  infuriated 
mob  clamors  still  from  the  ground  for 
vengeance.  As  far  as  nine  out  often  of 
our  stolen  slaves  are  concerned,  the  law 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  In  spite  of 
its  provisions  they  cower  securely  under 
the  shelter  of  abolition  saints,  whose 
decalogue  is  abridged  into  the  single  com- 
mand, ^^  Thou  shalt  steal  thy  neighbor's 
slave,  and  defame  thy  neighbor's  name." 
Yet  their  surrender  is  *^  nominated  in  the 
bond."  Men  of  the  North !  the  Consti- 
tution, which  secures  to  you  all  that  you 
and  yours  hold  dear,  imposes  upon  you 
this  duty.  It  may  be  an  unpleasant  one 
— ^it  need  not  be  so.  The  great  apostle 
of  the  Qentiles  obviously  thought  he  did 
his  Master  service  when  restoring  the  fo- 
gitive  Onefflmus  to  Philemon.  Yours 
must  be  a  tender  conscience  that  revolts 
from  acts  that  Paul  esteemed  duties.  ^*  It 
is  nominated  in  the  bond."  Kemember 
that.  Contemporary  history  assures  us, 
and  your  own  jurists  tell  us,  that  without 
it  that  bond  would  never  have  been  sign- 
ed, sealed,  and  delivered.  You  have  the 
consideration,  therefore.  In  the  peace 
and  security  of  your  fireside,  in  the  ex- 
emption from  the  heavy  and  oppressive 
burdens  that  grind  the  poor  of  other 
lands  into  dust,  in  your  growing  and 
fiourishing  towns,  in  all  the  elements  of 
material  prosperity  and  comfort  that  sur- 
round you,  in  the  dividends  with  whioh 
your  cotton  mills  fill  your  pockets,  in 
your  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the 
South,  pouring,  as  it  does  annually, 
into  your  lap  millions  of  dollars,  in  the 
pride  with  which  you  boast  your  Ame- 
rican citizenship,  in  all  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  your  heart,  .a  men  and  as  Ame- 
cans,  you  have  your  price.  We  give  it 
you, — we  will  defend  it  for  you  in  times 
to  come,  as  we  have  done  in  days  gone 
by.  But  give  us  ours.  Be  honest. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  bat  he  did 
not  err  much  who  quaintly  said,  the 
man  who  is  honest  because  it  is  the  best 
polio^ ,  is  half-way  to  a  knave.  Be  honeiC, 
therefore,  because  it  is  right,  because  it 
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18  jost.  Your  faith  is  plighted.  It  is  not 
to  the  features  of  the  law  that  you  reaUy 
object.  You  say  the  trial  by  jury,  ha- 
beas corpus,  «Seo.,  are  denied  the  fugitive, 
and  hence  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 
So  say  no  lawyers,  no  judges,  except 
the  oracles  of  a  faction,  and  the  Mans- 
fields  of  Wisconsin.  No  question  was 
ever  broached  upon  which  the  bench  has 
so  often  spoken,  and  with  such  little  va- 
riance. 1  he  constitutional  question  does 
not  relieve  you.  The  bill  is  constitu- 
tional. The  trial  by  jury  is  a  pretext, 
and  so  you  know  it  is.  Need  you  be  told 
for  the  hundreth  time  that  there  is  not 
a  slave  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not 
offer  the  fugitive,  if  he  will  have  it,  a 
jury  trial  to  test  his  identity  or  his  free- 
dom, and  the  sympathies  of  our  juries  are 
always  with  the  negro  ?  You  only  wish 
the  jury  trial,  to  increase  the  chance  of 
escape  to  the  slave.  Yon  know  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
those  claimed,  are  undoubtedly  slaves, 
and,  consequently,  you  do  not  reaUy  so 
mnch  apprehend  mistake.  Tis  to  de- 
fraud the  owner.  Be  frank  with  your- 
selves, if  no  others.  You  complain  that 
the  States,  and  not  the  General  Grovern- 
ment,  are  bound  by  the  constitutional 
provision.  Be  it  so.  Will  you  assist  in 
enacting  a  State  law,  honestly  designed 
to  satiny  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  No ; — ^you  do  not  wish  to  de- 
liver up  the  slave.  But  reflect  upon 
your  obligations.  Is  it  right  for  you  to 
share  the  benefits,  and  pay  not  the  price? 
Do  you  reflect  that  every  slave  you  re- 
fuse to  return  is  stolen  from  your  South- 
ern brother  f  It  is  so, — and  stden,  too, 
under  the  aggravation  of  violated  confi- 
dence. On  the  faith  of  your  promise  to 
return  them,  the  opportunity  to  steal 
them  was  afforded.  An  Englishman  can 
not,  with  impunity,  despoil  us  of  our  pro- 
perty ;  but  yon  can.  Our  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  your  covenant-faith  invest- 
ed you  witli  the  peculiar  opportunities 
yon  abuse.  Think  of  these  things  seri- 
ously and  calmly.  If  you  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution, then  strike  for  disunion  in  an 
open,  a  manly,  and  an  honest  way.  K 
you  do  not  this,  but  still  retain  the  slave, 
yon  are  false  to  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. 

We  do  not  design  to  deal  in  denunci- 
ation, for  we  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
mense influence  of  prejudice  upon  the 
formation  of  individual  opinion  respect- 
ing matters  of  most  palpable  character. 
We  do  not  believe  that  broken  faith  is 


meditated  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  our 
Northern  bretliren  who  pander  to  the 
fanaticism  of  abolition ;  and  if  consider- 
ations like  these  were  more  frequently 
pressed  home  upon  them  the  effect 
would  be  a  happy  one.  We  state 
nothing  but  fact  when  we  affirm  the 
obligation  to  return  the  fugitive  slave. 
He  that  runs  may  read  it.  Not  an  offi- 
cer of  any  State  in  this  Union  can  enter 
upon  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  before 
solemnly  swearing  to  comply  with  the 
contract.  We  cannot  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  by  piecemeal.  As  a 
whole,  with  all  its  provisions,  its 
burdens,  and  benefits  together,  we  have 
to  take  it.  The  trappings  of  office  in 
this  land  sit  uneasily  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  honest  abolitionist.  Bitter  it  may 
be,  but  upon  the  Evangely  of  Christ 
must  he  swear  to  return  the  fugitive  to 
his  owner.  To  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  and  the  God  of  all  truth  must  he 
appeal  to  witness  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  pledges  his  immortal  soul 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation. 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  appeal  so- 
lemnly to  heaven,  and  human  depravity 
wears  no  blacker  aspect  than  when 
premeditated  falsehood  accompanies 
such  an  appeal-  Ye  abolition  office- 
bearers, your  quarrel  is  not  now 
with  us.  It  is  with  Him  whose  ven- 
geance you  have  voluntarily  invoked, 
for  refusing  to  return  the  fugitive  slave. 
Your  covenant  obligations  may  hang 
heavy  upon  your  souls ;  but  you  have 
assumed  them  for  yourselves,  and  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  as  the  witness.  You 
may  not  release  yourselves  from  them. 
Repeal  the  law  you  cannot ;  but,  if  you 
could,  it  would  not  avail.  'Tis  written 
in  the  bond  of  Union,  and  the  South  will 
not  release  you.  From  that  obligation 
ye  may  not  escape,  save  "by  a  complete 
disruption  of  the  Confederacy.  But  one 
straight  path  of  duty  is  marked  out  for 
him  whose  conscience  revolts  at  the 
work.  It  is  in  resolute,  unvarying  and 
uncompromising  war  against  the  Union. 
His  convictions  necessarily  make  him  a 
traitor  to  the  Confederacy.  He  who 
loves  the  Union  must  hate  abolition. 
Away,  then,  with  the  hypocritical  cant 
of  making  the  free  North  a  "hunting- 
ground  for  slaves,  and  reducing  North- 
ern freemen  to  a  level  with  blood- 
hounds, &c.,  &c.  A  truce  to  this  damor 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  repudiation  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso in  the  territorial  bills  was  simply  a 
triumph  of  principle.     Very  little  idea 
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was  then,  or  ia  now,  entertained  of  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  Utah,  or 
New  Mexico ;  but  no  congressional  in- 
terdict exdndes  the  Sooth.  The  great 
principle  of  State  rights,  for  which  we 
have  always  contended,  is  recognized  in 
its  full  extent  by  the  guarantee  to  the 
incipient  state  of  full  and  unrestricted 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  institutions 
for  herself.  In  this  particular,  and  in 
this  particular  only,  did  the  South  really 
gain  in  the  adjustment  of  1860.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  but  an  amend- 
ment of  an  existing  law,  designed  to  carry 
into  elTect  a  plain  and  uncontroverted 
provision  of  the  Oonstitution.  It  is  emi- 
nently nseful  in  many  respects;  but, 
like  its  constitutional  basis,  depends  for 
its  efficacy  upon  principles  of  good  faith 
and  good  neighborhood,  whicn  legisla- 
lation  cannot  create.  But  in  the  tri- 
umph of  State  sovereignty,  not  territo- 
rial sovereignty  (for  the  power  to  exclude 
ns  is  only  vested  in  the  people  when 
organizing  as  a  State),  a  controverted 
question  was  settled,  and  it  was  settled 
for  all  coming  time  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Oonstitution  and  of  equal  right. 
The  era  of  federal  interdicts  was  closed 
when  a  despotic  mi^jority  repudiated  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  even  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  by 
rejecting  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Mr.  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Ore- 
gon bill,  in  1846.  Tlie  passage  of  that  bill 
marjcs  the  turning  point  in  our  history. 
The  South  tendered  the  olive-branch  more 
than  once  again ;  but  her  spirits  were 
broken  and  her  hopes  were  crushed. 
This,  however,  was  her  ultimatum.  The 
Missouri  restriction,  or  none,  was  the 
alternative  she  proposed,  and  we  have 
no  regrets  attendant  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter. 

The  recent  act  of  Congress,  organizing 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
was  the  equitable  consequence  of  the  leg- 
islation of  1850.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  act  was  the  clause  de- 
claring the  Missouri  restriction  origin- 
ally unoonstitutioufd  and  superseded  as 
a  principle  of  compromise  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  1850.  It  must  have  been  not  a 
little  amusing  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  political  events  in  this 
country,  for  the  past  five  years,  to  ob- 
serve the  apparent  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  this  bill  was  assailed, 
as  a  breach  of  plighted  faith.  Men 
and  parties  who,  in  1850,  had  not  a  word 
of  respect  to  utter  for  any  compromises 
•—who  studiously  repelled  the  idea  of 


recognizing  the  binding  character  of  any 
pledges  made  by  their  predecessors,  and 
disdainfully  rejected  the  mention  of 
86°  80',  because  "  some  historical  recol- 
lections "  made  those  figures  bear  with 
them  "an  implication,"  were,  a  few 
moons  since,  clamoring  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  this  same  line  of  86°  SO*, 
as  the  consecrated  boundary  of  free  soil. 
This  silly  cry  of  broken  faith  is  simply 
absurd.  "We  have  shown,  in  the  previous 
brief  rSmmS  of  legislation  upon  this 
subject^  tliat  the  South  endeavored,  but 
endeavored  ineffectually,  to  perpetuate 
the  Missouri  line.  She  contended  that 
good  faith  required  its  extension  to  the 
Pacific;  but,  not  only  did  the  North 
refuse  to  extend,  but  solemnly  repudiated 
it  as  binding  on  the  original  territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  excluded  the  Son^ 
from  Oregon  by  numerical  strength. 
Against  the  earnest  remonstrances  and 
protest  of  the  South,  that  line  was  prac- 
tically abrogated — when  her  enemies 
vainly  imagined  themselves  full  strong 
enough  to  exclude  her  entirely.  They 
forced  upon  her  the  hazards  of  another 
settlement — ^and  to  the  principles  of  that 
settlement,  every  consideration  of  just- 
ice and  fkir  dealing  requires  them  to 
submit,  without  a  murmur.  This  we 
did  not  expect;  but,  from  the  candid  and 
fair-minded  men  of  the  North,  we  do 
look  for  early  and  entire  acquiescence. 
We  know  there  are  many  who  esteem 
the  Nebraska  bill  equitable  and  just,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  Abolition  an  appro- 
priate recompense  for  its  faithlessnees  in 
the  past,  who  nevertheless  deprecated  its 
introduction,  and  indulge  in  jeremiades 
over  its  passage.  They  are  of  that  class 
of  timid  conservatives  who  tremble  at  the 
slightest  ruf9e  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Theirs  is  an  amiable  weakneas— 
comparatively  harmless  in  private  life — 
but  in  public  affairs  the  source  of. 
uncountea  ills.  John  Hampden,  at  the 
exchequer  bar,  resisting  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  a  would-be  despot,  found 
as  little  sympathy  from  their  anti-tvpes 
as  did  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  them 
when,  in  the  Senate  <3iamber  of  the 
Union,  he  married  his  name  to,  and 
staked  his  fortune  upon,  the  great  con- 
stitutional principle  of  Federal  non-in- 
tervention. The  last,  as  the  first,  may 
leave  his  fame  to  posterity.  They  will 
do  him  ample  justice.  But  we  are  sat- 
isfied he  need  not  wait  so  long.  Tite 
present  storm  is  but  temporary  in  dnm- 
tion.  There  is  more  of  thunder  than 
ot  lightning  in  its  clouds.    Peculiar  cir- 
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oumsUnoeft  hftve  oontribated  to  the 
apparent  success  of  the  agitators:  and 
none  more  so  than  the  present  disor- 
ganiaation  of  political  parties.  The  de- 
feat of  Gtoeral  Soott  by  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  majority,  established  the  necessity 
of  a  re-orgaoization  of  the  political  ele- 
ments— and  the  blundering  policy  of  the 
administration,  in  its  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate the  opposing  factions  of  the  ma- 
jority, had  already,  in  a  great  measure, 
obliterated  old  party  lines.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  subject  of  engrossing 
interest,  involving  necessarily  intense 
sectional  feeling,  afforded  under  these 
circumstancee  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  lost  by  the  discontented  spirits 
who  hung  upon  the  out-skirts  of  the  old 
parties.  Hence,  as  a  very  natural  con- 
sequence, the  fasion  now  in  progress, 
striking  terror  by  the  apparent  strength 
of  abolition  into  the  hearts  of  the 
despondent.  We  confess  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agitators  has  surpassed  our 
expectations — ^but  we  do  not  despond. 
Our  confidence  is  strong  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Union  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  its  internal,  as  well  as  external  foes. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  a  higher 
destiny  than  we  have  ever  yet  approxi- 
mated, is  reserved  in  the  counsels  of 
Omnipotence  for  our  Kepublic.  Our 
trust  is  reposed  undoubtingly  on  Him 
whose  mighty  arnii  in  days  gone  by,  hath 
gotten  us  the  victory. 

It  is  fashionable  just  now  to  dedsim 
against  the  aggressions  of  .pro-slavery, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  South.  A  recent  able 
writer,  in  reviewing  the  parties  and 
politics  of  our  country,  very  adroitly 
puts  forward  the  pro- slavery  party,  as 
the  successful  party  of  our  history,  and 
ttributes  to  the  South  ulterior  designs, 
well  calculated  as  represented  to  awaKen 
antagonism  in  the  North.  It  is  the  old 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lamb  in  another 
form.  The  aggressions  of  pro-slavery 
have  this  extent,  and  no  more,  that 
within  the  limits  of  her  constitutional 
rights,  she  has  resisted  with  more  suc- 
cess of  late  than  formerly,  the  advance 
of  her  assailants.  The  ulterior  design 
of  the  South  is  embodied  in  few  words. 
She  means  to  content  herself  with  no- 
thing less  than  equality  in  the  Union,  or 
independence  out  of  it.  Unwelcome  as 
to  her  is  the  thought  of  separation 
from  her  Northern  sisters.  Abolition  has 
forced  her  to  count  the  cost;  and  if 
aggresfiion  is  not  to  be  stayed,  she  is 
prepared  for  the  worst.    She  has  withi  n 


herself  the  elements  of  a  commercial  in- 
d^ndenoe  and  material  prosperity, 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  vouch- 
safed to  none  other  upon  earth.  With 
the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world,  she  may 
laugh  thepuny  efforts  of  her  enemies  to 
scorn.  We  know  that  there  are  men  at 
the  North  who  believe  that  this  Union 
is  indissoluble,  and  contemptuously  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  SoUlhem  secession.  * 
They  profess  to  believe,  and  perhaps  do 
believe,  that  the  veneration  for  the 
Union  lies  too  deep  seated  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  to  be  eradicated  by  any 
legislation.  It  is  a  fatal  error,  kindred 
in  its  origin,  it  may  be  in  its  results,  to 
that  which  despoiled  the  British  coro- 
net of  its  brightest  jewels.  That  man 
has  studied  American  character  and 
American  history  to  little  purpose,  who 
vainly  imagines  that  with  our  people, 
the  halo  of  past  glories  can  obscure  the 
sense  of  present  wrong.  Had  we  been 
easily  defrauded  of  our  rights  by  pleas 
of  such  nature,  these  States  had  been 
still  appendages  to  the  ocean-girt  iale. 
With  her  we  had  in  common,  **the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  the  code  of 
Blackeitone,  and  the  creed  of  Ohrist," 
and  the  blood-stiuns  of  common  battle 
fields  had  scarce  dried  upon  the  vest- 
ments. The  assumptions  of  the  British 
parliament  were  practically  far  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  Southern  colonies,  than 
are  now  the  dogmas  of  Abolition. 
Their  mother  was  kinder  then  than  their 
sisters  now.  But  Old  England  bent  the 
bow  too  far,  and  New  England  *^may 
profit  by  her  example.*^  The  same  spirit 
that  in  '76  made  the  cause  of  Boston 
the  cause  of  all,  still  exists  among  us. 
Rouse  not  the  lion  from  his  lair.  We 
would  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Wronged  though  we  have  been,  we  are 
content  that  by-gones  be  by-gones. 

But  there  can  be  no  peace  until  the 
North  agrees  to  let  the  slavery  question 
alone.  If  slavery  be  the  sin  and  evil 
they  conceive  it,  it  is  all  ours ;  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  a  fanatical  preacher  in 
tlie  West — ^''ours  by  solemn  compact; 
our  small-pox,  our  cholera,  our  plague, 
our  leprosy.*'  The  writer  to  whom  we 
have  previously  referred,  admits  that 
some  years  since  "  every  intelligent  and 
judicious  Northener  was  glad  to  concede 
that  slavery  was  a  system  exclusively 
within  the  control  of  the  States."  We 
beg  to  know  what  new  light  has  dawned 
upon  them,  to  modify  their  construction 
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of  constitutional  right.  If  no  assault 
npon  slavery  in  the  States  be  designed, 
why  this  warfare  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Soath  into  the  territories  ?  Has 
there  been  any  other  single  qnestion 
presented  to  oar  people,  upon  which 
sectional  lines  have  been  drawn  ?  Oom- 
binations  of  men  from  the  North  and 
the  South  have  sustained,  and  similar 
combinations  have  opposed,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  banks,  and  protective 
tariffs,  and  every  contested  measure  of 
federal  policy.  Upon  this  single  question 
is  the  South  a  unit.  The  worm,  when 
trodden  under  foot,  will  turn  upon  the 
oppressor,  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
South  here  is  explicable  upon  the  in- 
stincts of  self-defence.  The  interdiction 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  avowedly 
designed  as  an  indirect  blow  at  the  same 
institution  in  the  States,  from  direct  at- 
tacks upon  which,  all,  save  the  most 
radical  fanatics,  admit  that  the  Consti- 
tution protects  us.  The  policy  of  Abo- 
lition is  to  encircle  us  with  a  cordon  of 
free  States,  and  thus  to  confine  us  in  the 
limits  of  tho  present  slave  territory, 
until  the  increase  of  that  class  of  our 
population  shall  coerce  emancipation,  if 
not  amalgamation.  We  do  not  desire  to 
dwell  upon  the  dark  future  which  the 
success  of  such  a  policy  foreshadows. 
By  Southampton  and  Hayti  the  South  is 
forewarned,  and  forewarned,  she  is  fore- 
armed. 

We  had  designed  to  notice  the  impu- 
dent claim  which  is  asserted  for  "  the 
outcast  republicans  of  Europe,"  to  ex- 
clude us  from  the  enjoyment  of  our  own 
property,  because  "  our  form  of  society 
can  never  advance  beyond  a  semi-bar- 
barism." We  envy  not  the  heart  that 
could  conceive,  or  the  tongue  that  could 
utter  such  a  pentiraent,  libelling  as  it 
does,  without  discrimination,  the  whole 
body  of  a  Christian  community.  How- 
ever, the  statement  of  the  proposition 
carries  witli  it  to  every  fair-minded  man 
its  own  reply,  and  time  and  space  ad- 
monish us  to  hurry  to  a  close. 

We  have  endeavored  to  discuss  this 
question  calmly  and  philosophically ;  and 
to  the  sober  reason  of  our  readers — to 
the  calm  thinkers  of  the  North — we  ap- 
peal. What  good  has  been  accomplished, 
and  what  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
x\\U  war  against  us?  As  for  the  evil  it 
may  yet  evoke,  no  man  can  anticipate  its 
extent.  It  should  bo  enough  for  every 
patriot  and  every  Christian  to  know  that 
in  this  matter  is  involved  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  Union.    There  is  no 


room  for  concealment  or  disgoise.  la 
no  spu-it  of  idle  gasconade — in  no  ebulli- 
tion of  temporary  passion — ^bnt  in  the 
sullen  sternness  of  aeli^rate  and  calcu- 
lated purpose,  the  South  protests  her 
high  resolve.  No  apparent  excitement 
pervades  the  masses  of  her  people. 
Upon  the  Nebraska  question  she  main- 
tained, throughout,  an  unusnal  silence. 
Not  loud  in  its  expression,  but  deep  and 
strong  is  the  feeling  that  animates  her 
masses.  With  the  intensest  interest  they 
gaze  from  a  distance  on  yonr  fields  of 
political  strife,  and  await  the  result  in 
anxious  suspense.  The  issue  is  now 
fairly  joined,  and  fidelity  to  the  BepuUie 
admi ts  of  no  neutrality.  Abolition  hangs 
boldly  out  her  banner,  inscribed  with 
these  treasonable  devices : — ^Thx  Rsnuj. 
OF  THE  Fugitive  Slave  Law — ^Thb  R9- 
aroEATioN  or  the  Missoubi  Comfboiobx 
— ^No  MOBB  Slave  States — No  moee 
Slave  Terbitobibb.  Under  its  folds  are 
rallying  an  imposing  array.  'Tis  idle  to 
close  the  eye  to  the  perU  of  the  day. 
Sectionalism  is  arming  for  a  struggle  of 
life  or  death.  No  sane  man  imagines 
that  success,  in  any  of  her  designs,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  stabilitv  of  the  Union. 
When  the  North  shall  repudiate  her 
constitutional  obligations,  by  repealing  an 
act  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  tiie  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Constitntion — 
when  the  defunct  restrictive  policy  of 
excluding  us  and  ours  from  the  oommon 
territory  of  the  Union  shall  be  revived 
— when  the  covenant  with  Texas  shall 
be  ignored — ^and  the  hand  of  fellowship 
be  refused  to  an  incipient  State,  unless 
she  reiects  our  social  polity — ^when  thus 
a  circle  of  fire  is  forming  around  ns,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  hireling  States 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  amend  Uie 
Constitution,  and  invest  the  Federal 
(government  with  control  over  our  in- 
stitutions— ensured  at  no  distant  day — 
when  all,  or  either  of  these  events  shall 
occur,  the  time  for  separation  will  have 
more  than  arrived.  If  upon  them  or 
either  of  them  our  Northern  brethren 
are  madly  bent,  we  had  better  part,  whDe 
we  may  part  in  peace.  "  Let  there  be 
no  strife  between  our  people  and  your 
people,  for  we  bo  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  us?  Separate  your- 
selves from  us.  Go  you  to  the  North, 
and  we  will  go  to  tho  South." 

But  we  are  not  despondent.  Our  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
Northern  masses  is  still  unshaken. 
There  is  too  much  of  sound  and  practi- 
cal sense  in  this  Union  to  permit  a  senti- 
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mental  aMraotion  to  thirer  it  loto  frag- 
ments. In  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  is  its  hope, 
and  will  be  its  salvation.  The  Old 
Gnard  is  np  and  doing.  Strong  in  the 
inherent  Jostioe  of  their  cause,  they 
gather  themselves  once  more  to  tnrottle 
the  demon  of  discord.  With  nnwaver- 
mg  B«ep,  in  the  confident  expectation  of 


certain  trininph,  they  press  boldly  on- 
ward, bearing  in  the  advance  the  time- 
honored  banner  of  the  Bepablic,  radiant 
with  the  gathered  glories  of  the  past, 
and  suggestive  of  still  more  unfading 
glory  in  the  future,  emblazoned  witii 
the  dmple,  but  august  device — ^Tax  Con- 
mrrunoN  asd  the  Ukion  I 


TITBOTTOM'S     SPECTACLES. 
V  In  ny  mlhd'i  eye,  Horatio." 


PKHE  and  I  do  not  entertain  much; 
our  means  forbid  it.  In  truth,  other 
people  entertain  for  ns.  We  enjoy 
that  hospitality  of  which  no  account 
is  made.  We  see  the  show,  and  hear 
the  music,  and  smell  the  flowers  of 
ffreat  festivities,  tasting  as  it  were  the 
drippings  from  rich  dishes.  Our  own 
dinner  service  is  remarkably  plain, 
onr  dinners,  even  on  state  occasions, 
are  strictiy  in  keeping,  and  almost 
onr  only  guest  is  Titbottom.  I  buy 
a  handfhl  of  roses  as  I  oome  np  from 
the  office,  perhaps,  and  Pme  arranges 
them  so  prettily  in  a  glass  dish  for  the 
centre  of  the  table,  ^at  oven  when  I 
have  hurried  out  to  see  Aurelia  step  into 
her  carriage  to  go  out  to  dine,  I  have 
thought  that  the  bouquet  she  carried 
was  not  more  beautifm  because  it  was 
more  costiy.  I  grant  that  it  was  more 
harmonious  with  her  superb  beauty 
and  her  rich  attire.  Ana  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  Aurelia  knew  the  old  man, 
whom  she  must  have  seen  so  often  watch- 
ing her,  and  his  wife,  who  ornaments 
her  sex  with  as  much  sweetness,  although 
with  less  splendor,  than  Aurelia  herself, 
she  would  also  acknowledge  that  the 
nosegay  of  roses  was  as  flue  and  flt  upon 
their  table,  as  her  own  sumptuous  bou- 
<nxet  is  for  herself.  I  have  that  faith  in 
the  perception  of  that  lovely  lady.  It  is 
at  least  my  habit,— -I  hope  I  may  say,  my 
nature,  to  believe  the  best  of  people, 
rather  than  the  worst.  If  I  thought 
that  all  this  sparkling  setting  of  beauty, 
— this  fine  fashion, — ^these  blazing  jeweb 
and  lustrous  silks  and  airy  gauzes, 
embellished  with  gold-threaded  em- 
broidery and  wrought  in  a  thousand 
exquisite  elaborations,  so  that  I  cannot 
see  one  of  those  lovely  g^rls  pass  me  by, 
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without  thanking  Gfod  for  the  vi8ion.-r- 
if  I  thought  that  this  was  all,  and  that 
nnderneath  her  hice  flounces  and  diamond 
bracelets,  Aurelia  was  a  sullen,  selflsh 
woman,  then  I  should  turn  sadly  home- 
wards, for  I  should  see  that  her  Jewels 
were  flashing  scorn  upon  the  object  they 
adorned,  and  that  her  laces  were  of  a  more 
exquisite  loveliness  than  the  woman 
whom  they  merely  touched  with  a  super- 
ficial grace.  It  would  be  like  a  gaily 
decorated  mausoleum, — ^bright  to  see,  but 
silent  and  dark  within. 

**  Great  excellences,  my  dear  Prue,'^ 
I  sometimes  allow  myself  to  say,  ^*lie 
concealed  In  the  depths  of  character, 
like  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Under  the  laughing,  glancing  surface,  how 
little  they  are  suspected  I  Perhaps  love 
is  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of  them 
by  one  person.  Hence  every  man's 
mistress  is  apt  to  be  an  enigma  to  every- 
body else.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
Aurelia  is  engaged,  people  will  say  that 
she  is  a  most  admirable  girl,  certainly; 
but  they  cannot  understand  why  any 
man  should  be  in  love  with  her.  As  if 
it  were  at  all  necessary  that  they  should ! 
And  her  lover,  like  a  boy  who  finds  a 
pearl  in  the  public  street,  and  wonders 
as  much  that  others  did  not  see  it  as  that 
he  did,  will  tremble  until  he  knows  his 
passion  is  returned;  feeling,  of  course, 
that  the  whole  world  must  be  in  lovo 
with  this  paragon  who  cannot  possibly 
smile  upon  anything  so  unworthy  as  he. 

"I  hope,  therefore,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Prue,"  I  continue  to  say  to  my  wifie, 
who  looks  up  ttom  her  work  regarding 
me  with  pleased  pride,  as  if  I  were  such 
an  irresistible  humorist,  *'yon  will 
allow  me  to  believe  that  the  depth  may 
be  calm  although  the  surface  ia  dancing. 
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If  joa  ti^n  me  that  Anrelia  is  but  »  giddy 
,  rfrt,  Ishaii  believe' that  you  think  fK). 
Btit  I  stiall  know,  all  the  while,  what 
profoQttd  dignity,  and  Bweetaess,  afid 
peace,  !ie  at  the  foundation  of  her 
character.** 

I  say  such  thfiiga  to  Titbottom  during 
the  diill^easbn  at  the  office.  And  I  have 
known  him  sometimes  to  reply  with  a 
kind  of  dry,  sad  huraor^  not  as  if  he  en- 
loyed  the  ioke,  but  as  if  the  joke  must 
be  made,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  dull  because  the  season  was  so. 

"  And  what  do  I  know  of  Aurelia  or 
any  other  girlt"  he  says  to  me,  with  that 
abstracted  air;  ^*I,  whose  Aurelias 
were  of  another  century  and  another 
zone.*' 

Then  he  falls  into  a  silence  which  it 
seems  quite  profane  to  interrupt.  But 
as  we  sit  upon  our  high  stools  at  the 
desk  opposite  each  other,  I  leaning  upon 
my  elbows  and  looking  at  him ;  he,  with 
sidelong  face,  glancing  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  it  Commanded  a  boundless  land- 
scape, instead  of  a  dim,  dingy  office  court, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying : 

"Well!" 

He  turns  slowly,  and  I  go  chatting  on, 
— a  little  too  loquacious,  perhaps,  about 
those  young  g^rls.  But  I  know  that 
Titbottom  regards  such  an  excess  as 
venial,  for  his  sadness  is  so  sweet  that 
you  could  believe  it  the  reflection  of  a 
smile  from  long,  long  years  ago. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  talking  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  had  put  up  our 
books,  and  were  preparing  to  leave,  be 
stood  for  some  time  bjr  the  window, 
gazing  With  a  drooping  intentness,  as  if 
he  really  saw  something  more  than  the 
dark  court,  and  said  slowly: 

"Perhaps  you  would  have  different 
impressions  of  things,  if  you  saw  them 
through  my  spectacles." 

There  was  no  change  in  his  expres- 
sion. He  8tiU  Iboked  from  the  window, 
and  rsald :  ' 

**Titbottom,  X  did  not  know  that  you 
used  glassed.  I  have  never  seen  you 
wearing  specUdes.** 

**  N'o,  I  ^on*t  often  wear  them.  I  am 
not  verf  ftind  of  looking  through  them. 
But  soraptlmes  an.  irresistible  necessity 
compels- me  f6  put  them  on,  and  I  can- 
not help  scebfr." 
Titbbttom.sigh'ed.  • 

"Is  it  ko  gnevous  a  fkte,  to  see f*  in- 
q^niredi.        '    ' 

"Yes;  thi^ngh  tny  snfe'ctacles,**  he 
said,  turning  slowly  and  looking  at  me 
with  wi^n  soldpMiity,  , 


It  grew  dark  as  we  stood  ia  the  office 
talking,  and  taking  our  hats  we  went  out 
together.  The  narrow  street  of  business 
was  deserted.  The  heavy  iron  shutters 
were  gloomily  closed  over  the  windows. 
From  one  or  two  oflioea  struggled  the 
dim  gleam  of  en  early  candle,  by  whose 
light  some  perplexed  accountant  sat  be- 
lated, and  hunting  for  his  error.  A 
careless  clerk  passed,  whistling.  But  the 
great  tide  of  life  had  ebbed.  We  beard 
Its  roar  far  away,  and  the  sound  stole 
Into  that  silent  street  like  the  murmur 
of  the  ocean  into  an  inland  dell. 

"  You  will  come  and  dine  with  us,  Tit- 
bottom ?'* 

He  assented  by  continuing  to  walk 
with  me,  and  I  think  we  were  both  j^hul 
when  we  reached  the  house,  and  Prue 
came  to  meet  us,  saying : 

"  Do  you  krtow  I  hoped  you  wodd 
bring  Mr.  Titbottom  to  dinet" 

Titbottom  smiled  gently,  and  an- 
swered : 

"He  might  have  brought  hb  specta- 
cles with  him,  and  I  have  been  a  happier 
man  for  it.** 

Prue  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"My  dear,'*  I  said,  "you  must  know 
that  our  friend,  Mr.  Titbottom,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  pair  of  wonderful 
spectacles.  I  have  never  seen  them,  in- 
deed ;  and,  from  what  he  says,  I  should 
be  rather  afraid  of  being  seen  by  them. 
Most  short-sighted  persons  are  very  glad 
to  have  the  help  of  glasses;  but  Mr. 
Titbottom  seems  to  find  very  little  pleas- 
ure in  his.*' 

"  It  is  because  they  make  him  too  far- 
siffhted,  perhaps,**  interrupted  Prue  qui- 
etly, as  she  took  the  silver  soup-ladle 
from  the  sideboard. 

We  sipped  our  wine  after  dinner,  and 
Prue  took  her  work.  Can  a  man  be  too 
fiir-sighted  f  I  did  not  ask  the  question 
aloud.  The  very  tone  in  which  Prae 
had  spoken,  convinced  me  that  he  might. 

"  At  least,'*  I  said,  "  Mr.  rubottom 
will  not  refuse  to  tell  us  the  history  of 
his  mysterious  spectacles.  I  have  known 
plenty  of  magic  in  eyes  (and  I  glanced 
at  the  tender  blue  eyes  of  Prue),  htxt  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  enchanted  gl^kss- 
es.** 

"  Yet  yon  must  have  seen  the  g1as9  in 
which  your  wife  looks  every  gfreming, 
and  I  take  it,  that  glass  must  be  daily 
enchanted,**  said  Titbottom,  with  a  bow 
of  quaint  respect  to  my  wife, 

I  do  not  think  I  have  eeen  such  abliiih 
^pon  Prne's  cheek  since— well,  «ftiee'  a 
'  great  many  years  ago. 
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I  '^  I  win  gUdly  tell  yon  the  .  history  of 
my  spectacles,"  began  Tivbottom.  ".It 
is  very  simple ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sore 
that  a  great  many  other  peonle  have  not 
a  pair  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  never, 
indeed,  heard  of  them  ^y  the  gross^  like 
those  of  oar  young  friend,  Moses,  the  son 
of  the  Vicar  of  WsJ^efield.  In  fact,  I  think 
a  gross  would  be  quite  enough  to  supply 
the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of  article  for 
which  the  demand  does  not  increase  with 
use.  If  we  should  all  wear  spectacles 
like  mine,  we  should  never  smile  any 
more.  Or — I  am  not  auite  sure — we 
should  all  be  very  happy. 

"A  very  important  difference,^  aaid 
Prue,  counting  her  stitches. 

"You  know  my  grandfather  Titbot- 
tom  was  a  West  Indian.    A  large  pro- 


prietor, and  an  easy  man.  he  basked  in 
the  tropical  sun,  leading  nis  qniet,  loxn- 
nous  life.  He  lived  much  alone,  and 
was  what  people  call  eccentric,  by  which 
I  understand  that  he  was  very  much 
himself,  and,  refusing  the  influence  of 
other  people,  they  had  their  little  reven- 
ges, and  called  him  names.  It  is  a  habit 
not  exclusively  tropical.  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  even  in  this  city. 
But  he  was  greatly  beloved — my  bland 
and  bountiful  grandfather.  He  was  so 
large-hearted,  and  open-handed.  He 
was  so  friendly,  and  thoughtful,  and  ge- 
nial, that  even  his  jokes  had  the  air  of 
graceful  benedictions.  He  did  not  seem 
to  grow  old,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  never  appear  to  have  been  very 
young.  He  flourished  in  a  perennial  ma- 
turity, an  immortal  middle-age. 

"My  ffraudfEither  lived  upon  one  of 
the  small  islands,  St.  Xit^s,  perhaps,  and 
his  domain  extended  to  the  sea.  His 
house,  a  rambling  West  Indian  mansion, 
was  surrounded  with  deep,  spaciooa 
piazzas,  covered  with  luxurious  lounges, 
among  which  one  capacious  chair  was 
his  pecnliar  seat.  They  tell  me  he  used 
sometimes  to  sit  there  for  the  whole^y, 
his  great,  soft,  brown  eyes  fastened  upon 
the  sea,  watching  the  specks  of  sails  that 
flashed  upon  the  horizon,  while  the 
evanescent  expressions  chased  each  other 
over  his  placid  face,  as  if  it  reflected  the 
^calm  and  changing  sea  before  him.  His 
morning  costume  was  an  ample  dressing- 
.  gown  of  gorgeously  flowered  silk,  and 
Jus  piprning  was  very  apt  to  last  all  day. 
He  rarely  read,  but  he  would,  pace  the 
•great;  piazu  for  boura,  with  his  hands 
,,8im|jcen  ii^.  the  pockets  of  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  an  air  of  sweet  reverie,  which 
any  author  might  be  very  happy  to  pro- 
duce. 


"Society,  of  course,  he  saw  little. 
There  was  some  slight  apprehension  that 
if  he  were  bidden  to  social  entertain- 
meots,  he  might  forget  his  coat|  or  arrive 
without  some  other  essential  part  of 'his 
dress ;  and  there  is  a  sly  tradition  in  the 
Titbottom  family,  that,  having  been  in- 
vited to  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  the  island^  my  grandfather  Tit- 
bottom  sauntered  into  the  hall  towards 
midnight,  wrapped  in  the  gorgeous 
flowers  of  his  dressing-gown,  and  with 
his  hands  buried  in  the  pocketo,  as  usual. 
There  was  great  excitement,  and  im- 
mense deprecation  of  gubernatorial  ire. 
But  it  happened  that  the  governor  and 
my  grandfather  were  old  friends,  and 
there  was  no  offence.  But  as  they  were 
conversing  together,  one  of  Uie  distressed 
managers  cast  indignant  glances  at  the 
brilliant  costume  of  my  grandfather,  who 
summoned  him,  and  asked  oonrteously : 

"  ^  Did  you  invite  me  or  my  ooat  ?^ 

"  ^  You,  in  a  proper  coa^'  replied  the 
manager. 

"  The  governor  smiled  approvingly, 
and  looked  at  my  grandfather. 

"  ^  My  friend,*  said  he  to  tlie  manager, 
*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot.' 

"Tke  next  day,  my  grand&ther  was 
seen  promenading  in  ihll  ball  dress  along 
the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

" '  They  ought  to  know,'  aaiH  he,  '  that 
I  have  a  proper  coat,  and  that  not  con- 
tempt nor  poverty,  but  forgetfulness, 
sent  me  to  a  ball  in  my  dressiug-gown.' 

"He  did  not  much  frequent  social 
festivals  after  this  failure,  but  he  always 
told  the  story  with  satbfaotion  and  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  To  a  stranger,  life  npon  those  little 
islauds  is  uniform  even  to  weariness. 
But  the  old  native  dons  like  my  grand- 
father, ripen  in  the  prolonged  sunshiue, 
like  the  turtle  upon  the  Bahama  banks, 
nor  know  of  existence  more  desirable. 
Life  in  the  tropics,  I  take  to  be  a  placid 
torpidity.  During  the  Jong,  warm  morn- 
ings of  nearly  half  a  century,  mv .grand- 
father Titbottom  had  sat  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  gazed  at  the  sea.  But  one 
calm  June  day,  as  he  alowly  paced  the 
piazza  after  breakfast,  his  dreamy  glance 
was  arrested  by  a  little  vessel,  evidently 
nearing  the  shore.  He  called  for  his 
spyglass,  and  surveying  the  orafV,  saw 
that  she  came  from  the  neighboring 
island.  She  glided  smoothly,  slowly, 
over  the  summer  sea^ .  The  warm  morn- 
ipg  air  yas  sweet  with  perfumes,  apd 
silent  with  heat.  .  The^  se^  sparkled 
languidly,  and  the  brilliant  blue  hung 
dondlessly  over.    Scores  of  little  island 
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v^fiflels  had  iny  grandfather  seen  come 
over  the  horizon,  and  cast  anchor  in  tke 
port  Hondreda  of  summer  mornings 
jiad  the  white  saUs  flaahed  and  fitded, 
like  yagne  faces  through  forgotten 
dreams.  Bat  thia  time  he  laid  dovrn 
the  spyglass,  and  leaned  against  a 
column  of  tlie  piazza,  and  watched  the 
vessel  with  an  intentness  that  he  could 
not  explain.  She  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  a  gracefol  spectre  in  the  dazzling 
morning. 

*^  ^  Decidedly  I  must  step  down  and  see 
about  that  yessel,*  said  my  grandfather 
Titbottom. 

<  "  He  gathered  his  ample  dressing-gown 
about  him,  and  stepped  from  the  piazza 
with  no  other  protection  from  the  sun 
than  the  little  smoking  cap  upon  his 
head.  His  face  wore  a  cahn  beaming 
smile,  as  if  he  iq>proyed  of  all  the  world. 
He  was  not  an  old  man,  but  there  waa 
almost  a  patriarchal  pathos  in  his  ex- 
pression as  he  sanntered  along  in  the 
sunshine  towards  the  shore.  A  group  of 
idle  gazers  was  collected  to  watch  the 
arrival.  The  little  vessel  furled  her 
sails  and  drifted  slowly  landward,  and  as 
she  was  of  very  light  draft,  she  came 
olose  to  the  shelving  shore.  A  long 
plank  was  put  out  from  her  side,  and 
the  debar]^ti<Mi  commenced.  My  c^-and- 
father  TitDottom  stood  looking  on  to 
see  the  passengers  descend.  There  were 
but  a  few  of  them,  and  mostly  traders 
from  the  neighboring  island.  But  sud- 
denly the  face  of  a  young  girl  appeared 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  she 
stepped  upon  the  plank  to  descend. 
My  grandfather  Titbottom  instantly  ad- 
vanced, and  moving  briskly  reached  the 
top  of  the  plank  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  the  old  tassel  of  his  cap  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  one  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  dressing  gown,  with  the 
other  he  handed  the  young  lady  care- 
fully down  the  plank.  That  young  lady 
was  afterwards  my  grandmother  Tit- 
bottom> 

*^  And  so,  over  the  gleaming  sea  which 
he  had  watched  so  long,  and  which 
seemed  thus  to  reward  his  patient  gaze, 
cam  e  his  bride  that  sunny  morning. 

"*0f  oourae  we  are  happy,'  he  used 
to  say :  *.For  you  are  the  gift  of  the 
sun  I  have  loved  so  long  and  so  welL' 
And  my  gvand£ather  Titbottom  would 
lay  his  hand  so  tenderly  upon  the  golden 
hair  of  hie  young  btdde,  that  yon  oould 
fan(^-.him.  a  devout  Paieee  caressing 
sunbeams. 

r  "•  There  were  endless  festivities  n^n 
occasion  of  the  marriage ;  and  my  grand- 


father'did  not  go  to  one  of  them  in  bis 
dressing-gown.  The  gentle  sweetness 
of  his  wit'e  melted  every  heart  into  love 
and  sympathy.  He  was  much  older 
than  she,  without  donbt.  But  age,  «s 
he  used  to  say  with  a  smile  of  immortal 
youth,  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of 
Tears.  And  if,  sometimes,  as  dbe  sat  by 
his  side  upon  the  piazza,  her  fancy 
looked  through  her  eyes  upon  that  sum- 
mer sea  and  saw  a  younger  lover,  per- 
haps some  one  of  those  graoeftal  and 
glowing  heroes  who  oeenpr  the  fore- 
ground of  all  yonng  maidens'  visions  by 
the  sea,  yet  she  ooud  not  find  one  more 
generous  and  gracioos,  nor  fiuioy  one 
more  worthy  and  loving  than  my  grand- 
father Titbottom.  And  if  in  the  moon- 
lit midnight,  while  he  lay  calmly  sleep- 
ing, she  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
sank  into  vague  reveries  of  sweet  pos- 
sibility, and  jratched  the  gleaming  path 
of  the  moonlight  upon  the  water,  until 
the  dawn  glided  over  it— 4t  was  only 
that  mood  of  naimeless  regret  and  long- 
ing, which  underlies  aU  human  hap- 
piness,— or  it  was  the  vision  of  that 
life  of  society,  which  she  had  never  seen, 
but  of  which  she  had  often  read,  and 
which  looked  very  fair  and  alluring 
across  the  sea  to  a  girlish  imaginatioa 
which  knew  that  it  should  never  know 
that  reality. 

"These  West  Indian  years  were  the 
great  days  of  the  family,"  said  Titbot- 
tom, with  an  air  of  migestic  and  regal 
regret,  pausing  and  musing  in  our  little 
parlor,  like  a  late  Stuart  in  exile,  remem- 
bering England.  Prue  raised  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  subdued  admiration ;  for  I  haveobserr- 
ed  that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  has 
a  singular  sympathy  with  the  represent- 
ative of  a  reduced  fhmily.  Perhaps  it 
is  their  liner  perception  which  leads 
these  tender-hearted  women  to  recognize 
the  divine  right  of  social  superiority  so 
mnA  more  readily  than  we;  and  yet, 
mnch  as  Titbottom  was  enhanced  in  my 
wife's  admiration  by  the  discovery  that 
his  dusky  sadness  of  nature  and  expres- 
sion was,  as  it  were,  the  expiring  gleam 
and  late  twilight  of  ancestral  splendois, 
I  doubt  if  Mr.  Bourne  would  have  pre- 
fenred  him  for  bookkeeper  a  moment 
sooner  upon  that  account.  In  troth,  1 
have  observed,  down  town,  that  the  fact 
of  your  ancestors  doing  nothing  is  not 
considered  good  proof  that  yon  csu  d<v 
anything.  BntPraeand  her  sex  regard 
sentiment  more  than  action,  and  I  undc^-* 
stand  easily  enough  why  i^e  is  neref 
tired  of  hearing   me   read  of  Prince 
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Chariie.  If  Tiibottom  had  been  only  a 
little  younger,  a  little  handsomer,  a  little 
more  gallantly  dreesed — ^in  faot,  a  little 
more  of  the  Prinoo  Oharlie,  I  am  sore 
her  eyes  woold  not  have  fidlen  agdn 
upon  her  work  ao  tranquilly,  as  he  re- 
anmed  his  stoiy. 

^*  I  can  remember  my  grandfather  Tit- 
bottom,  although  I  was  a  very  young 
child,  and  he  was  a  very  old  man.  My 
young  mother  and  my  young  grancf- 
mother  are  very  distinct  figures  in  my 
memory,  ministering  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
seated  upon  the  piazza.  I  remember  his 
white  hair  and  his  calm  smile,  and  how, 
not  long  before  he  died,  he  called  me  to 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head, 
«aid  to  me : 

'''My  child,  the  world  is  not  this 
great  sunny  piazza,  nor  life  the  fedry 
atories  which  the  women  tell  vou  here 
as  you  sit  in  their  laps.  I  shall  soon  be 
gone,  but  I  want  to  leave  with  you  some 
memento  of  my  love  for  yon,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  valuable  than  these 
apectadee,  which  your  grandmother 
brought  from  her  native  island,  when  she 
arrived  here  one  fine  amnmer  momingi 
long  ago.  I  cannot  quite  tell  whether, 
when  you  grow  older,  you  will  regard  it 
as  a  gift  of  the  greatest  value  or  as  some- 
thing that  you  had  been  happier  never 
to  have  possessed.' 

*"But  grandpapa!  I  am  not  abort* 
aighted.' 

^" My  son,  are  you  not  human?'  said 
the  old  gentlonan ;  and  how  shall  I  ever 
foi;get  the  thoughtful  sadness  with  which, 
at  the  same  time  he  handed  me  the 
apectaoles. 

"Instinctively  I  put  them  on,  and 
looked  at  my  grandfather.  But  I  saw 
no  grand£Ather,  no  piazza,  no  flowered 
dressing-gown;  I  saw  only  a  luxuriant 
palm-tree,  waving  broadly  over  a  tran- 
quil landsoapNS.  Pleasant  homes  clus- 
tered around  it.  Gardena  teeming  with 
fmit  and  flowers ;  flocks  quietly  feeding: 
birds  wheeling  and  chirping.  I  heard 
children's  voices,  and  the  low  lullaby  of 
happy  mothers.  The  sound  of  cheerful 
singing  came  wafted  from  distant  fields 
npon  Uie  light  breeze.  Golden  harvests 
gttstened  out  of  sight,  and  I  caught  their 
rustling  whisper  of  prosperity.  A  warm, 
meUow  atmosphere  bathed  the  whole* 
I  have  seen  copies  of  the  landscapes  of 
the  Italian  painter  Olaude  which  seemed 
to  me  fuat  reminiscences  of  that  calm 
and  happy  vision.  But  all  this  peace 
and    prosperity  seemed  to  flow  from 


the  spreading  palm  as  from  a  foun- 
tain. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  I  looked, 
but  I  had,  apparently,  no  power,  as  I 
had  no  will,  to  remove  the  spectacles. 
What  a  wonderfhl  island  must  Nevis  be, 
thought  I,  if  people  carry  such  pictures 
in  their  pockets/only  by  buying  a  pur 
of  spectacles  I  What  wonder  that  my 
dear  grandmother  Titbottom  has  lived 
such  a  placid  life,  and  has  blessed  us  all 
with  her  sunny  temper,  when  she  has 
lived  surrounded  by  such  images  of, 
peace. 

"My  grandfather  died.  But  still,  in 
the  warm  morning  sunshine  upon  the 
piazza,  I  felt  his  placid  presence,  and 
aa  I  crawled  into  nis  great  chair,  and 
drifted  on  in  reverie  l£rough  the  still 
tropical  day,  it  was  as  if  his  soft' 
dreamy  eye  had  passed  into  my  soul. 
My  gran^other  cherished  his  memory 
with  tender  regret.  A  violent  passion 
of  grief  for  his  loss  was  no  more  poe- 
aible  than  for  the  pensive  decay  of  the 
vear.  We  have  no  portrait  of  him, 
but  I  see  always,  when  I  remember 
him,  that  peaceful  and  luxuriant  palm. 
And  I  think  that  to  have  known  one 
good  old  man — one  man  who,  through 
die  chances  and  rubs  of  a  long  lire, 
has  carried  his  heart  in  his  ^^a,  like 
a  palm  branch,  waving  all  discords  into 
peace,  helps  our  faith  in  God,  in  our- 
sdves,  and  in  each  other,  more  than 
many  sermons.  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  be  grateful  to  my  grandfather  for  the 
apectiMles;  and  yet  when  I  remember 
that  it  is  to  them  I  owe  the  pleasant 
image  of  him  which  I  cherish,  I  seem  to 
myself  sadly  ungratefal. 

"Madam,"  said  Titbottom  to  Pme, 
solemnly,  "my  memory  is  a  louff  and 
gloomy  gallery,  and  only  remotely,  at 
its  further  end,  do  I  see  the  glimmer 
of  soft  sunshine,  and  only  there  are 
the  pleasant  pictures  hung.  They  seem 
to  me  very  liappy  along  whose  gallery 
the  sunlight  streams  to  their  very  feet, 
striking  all  the  pictured  walls  into  un- 
fading splendor.'' 

Prue  had  laid  her  work  in  her  lap,  and 
as  Titbottom  paused  a  moment,  and  I 
turned  towards  her,  I  found  her  mild 
eyes  fastened  upon  my  iSMe,  and  glisten- 
ing with  happy  tears. 

"Misfortunes  of  many  kinds  came 
heavily  upon  the  fkmllv  after  the  bead 
was  gone.  The  great  house  was  relin- 
quislMd.  My  parents  were  both  dead, 
and  my  mndmother  had  entire  oharge 
of  D^.    But  from  the  moment  that  I  re- 
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ceivod  tlie  gift  of  tlie  spectacles,  I  cotild 
not  resist  their  fascination,  and  I  with- 
drew into  myself,  and  became  a  solitary 
boy.  There  were  not  many  companions 
for  me  of  my  own  age,  and  they  gradnally 
left  me,  or,  at  least,  had  not  a  hearty 
sympatoy  with  me;  for  if  they  teased  me 
I  palled  out  my  spectacles  and  surveyed 
tliem  so  seriously  that  they  acquired  a 
iind  of  awe  of  me,  and  evidently  regarded 
my  grandfather^s  gift  as  a  concealed  ma- 
gical weapon  which  might  be  danger- 
ously drawn  upon  them  at  any  moment. 
"Whenever,  in  our  games,  there  were 
'^quarrels  and  liigh  words,  and  I  began  to 
iW  about  my  dress  and  to  wear  a  grave 
look,  they  all  took  the  alarm,  and  shouted, 
^Look  out  for  T1tbottom*s  spectacles,' 
and  scattered  like  a  flock  of  scared 
sheep. 

"  Nor  could  I  wonder  at  it.  For,  at 
first,  before  they  took  the  alarm,  I  saw 
strange  sights  when  I  looked  at  them 
through  the  glasses.  If  two  were  quar- 
relling  about  a  marble  or  a  ball,  I  had 
only  to  so  behind  a  tree  where  I  was 
concealed  and  look  at  them  leisure- 
ly. Then  the  scene  changed,  and  no 
longer  a  green  meadow  with  boys  play- 
ing, but  a  spot  which  I  did  not  recog- 
nize, and  forms  that  made  me  shud- 
der or  smile.  It  was  not  a  big  boy 
bullying  a  little  one,  but  a  young  wolf 
with  glistening  teeth  and  a  lamb  cower- 
ing before  him ;  or,  it  was  a  dog  faithful 
and  famishing— -or  a  star  going  slowly 
into  eclipse — or  a  rainbow  fading — or  a 
flower  blooming — or  a  sun  rising— or  a 
waning  moon.  The  revelations  of  the 
spectacles  determined  my  feeling  for  the 
boys,  and  for  ail  whom  I  saw  through 
them.  Kb  shyness,  nor  awkwardness, 
nor  fiilence,  could  ^parate  me  from  those 
who  looked  lovely  as  lilies  to  my  illu- 
minated eves.  But  the  vision  made  me 
afraid.  If  I  felt  myself  warmly  drawn 
.  to  any  one  I  struggled  with  the  fierce 
desire  of  seeing  him  through  the  spec- 
tacles. I  longed  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
.  ignorant  feeling,  to  love  without  know- 
ing, to  float  like  a  leaf  upon  the  eddies 
of  life,  drifted  now  to  a  sunny  point, 
Xiow  to  a  solemn  shade — now  over 
\  glittering  ripples,  now  over  gleaming 
calms, — and  not  to  determined  ports,  a 
trim  vessel  with  an  inexorable  rudder. 

**  But,  sometimes,  mastered  after  long 
struggles,  I  seized  my  spectacles  and 
,  sauntered  Into  the  little  town.  Putting 
them  to  my  eyes  1  peered  into  the 
houses  and  at  the  people  ^ho  passed 
me.    Here  sat  a  family  at  breakfast,  and 


I  stood  at  the  window  lodking  is.  O 
motley  meall  fantastic  vf«on!  The 
good  mother  saw  her  lord  sitting  op- 
posite, a  grave  respectabfe  being,  eating 
muflSns.  But  I  saw  only  a  iMmk^bHl, 
more  or  less  crumpled  and  tattered, 
marked  with  a  larger  or  leaser  figore. 
If  a  sharp  wind  blow  suddenly,  I  saw  it 
tremble  and  flutter;  it  was  tMn,  flat, 
impalpable.  I  removed  tny  glasses,  and 
looked  with  my  eyes  at  the  wife.  I  eodd 
have  smiled  to  see  tiie  humid  tenderaess 
with  which  she  regarded  her  str«Bffe 
vU-d-vit,  Is  lifb  only  a  game  of  bliftd- 
manVbuff?  of  droH  cross-purposes? 

^*  Or  I  put  them  on  agun,  and  looked 
at  the  wife.  How  many  stout  trees  I 
•aw, — ^how  many  tender  flowers^ — ^how 
many  placid  pools ;  yes,  and  how  many 
little  streams  winding  ont  of  sight, 
'shrinking  before  the  laiige,  hard,  ftrand 
eyes  opposite,  and  slipping  off  into  ao^- 
tude  and  shade,  with  a  low,  inner  song 
for  their  own  sohMse.  And  in  many  hotues 
I  thought  to  see  angels,  nymphs,  or  at 
least,  women,  and  could  only  find  broom- 
sticks, mops,  or  kettles,  hurrying  abodt, 
rattling,  tinkling,  in  a  state  of  shrUl  ac- 
tivity. I  made  calls  upon  elegant  ladies, 
and  after  I  had  enjoyed  the  gfoss  of  silk 
and  the  delicacy  of  Jace,  and  the  laah  of 
jewels,  I  slipped  on  my  spectadea,  and 
saw  a  peacock^s  feather,  flounced  and 
furbelowed  and  fluttering;  or  aa  inm 
rod,  thin,  sharp,  and  hard ;  nor  could  I 
possibly  mistake  the  movement  of  the 
drapery  for  any  flexibility  of  the  thfaig 
draped, — or,  mysteriously  chilled,  I  saw 
a  statue  of  perfect  form,  or  flowing 
movement,  it  might  be  alabaster,  or 
bronze,  or  marble, — ^bnt  sadly  often  it 
was  ice ;  and  I  knew  that  after  it  had 
shone  a  little,  and  frozen  a  few  eyes  with 
its  despairing  perfection,  it  conld  not 
be  put  away  in  the  niches  of  patoces  for 
ornament  and  proud  family  tradition, 
like  the  alabaster,  or  bronze,  or  marble 
statues,  but  would  melt,  and  sliriBk, 
and  fall  coldly  away  in  colorless  and 
useless  water,  be  absorbed  in  the  eaarth 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

^^  But  the  true  sadness  was  ratb«-  in 
seeing  tliose  who,  not  having  the  ifpeo- 
tacles.  thought  that  the  iron  rod  wu 
flexible,  and  the  ice  statue  warm.  I  saw 
many  a  gallant  heart,  which  seemed -to 
me  brave  and  loyal  as  the  crusaders  snt 
by  genuine  and  noble  faith  to  Syria  and 
the  sepulchre,  pursulnff,  through  dtya 
and  nights,  and  a  long  life  of  flev«>tfi«i, 
the  hope  of  lighting  at  least  a  smile  in 
the  cold  eyes,  if  not  ft  fire  in  the  fey 
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heaxi.  I  wntdbied  Uia  eftinest,  eotbufi- 
aitio  aacrifioe.  I  saw  the  pare  reaolv.e, 
tbe  geoeroQs  faith,  Uie  foe  soora  of 
doubt,  the  impatienoe  of  suspicion,  .  I 
wati»he4  the  grace,  the  ardor,  the  glory 
of  doYoUoo.  Through  those  strange 
apeotaoles  how  often  I  saw  the  noblest 
heart  renonnoipg  all  other  hope,  all 
other  ambition,  all  other  life,  than  the 
possible  love  of  some  one  of  those  sta- 
tues.. AJhl  me,  it  was  terribly  but  they 
had  not  the  love  to  give,  llie  parian 
iaoe  was  so  polished  and  smooth,  because 
there  was  no  sorrow  npon  the  heart, — 
and,  drearily  often,  no  heart  to  be 
touched.  X  could  not  wonder  that  the 
noble  heart  of  devotion  was  broken,  for 
it  had  dashed  itaelf  against  a  stone.  I 
wept^  until  my  spectacles  were  dimmed 
for  that  hopeless  sorrow ;  but  there  was 
a  pang  beyond  tears  for  those  icy  sta- 
ti^es.        0 

"  SUU  a  bovy  I  was  thus  too  mnch  a 
man  in  knowfeoKe, — ^I  did  not  compre- 
hend the  sights  I  was  compelled  to  see. 
I  used  to  tear  my  glasses  away  from  my 
^yea,  and,  frightened  at  myself,  ran  to 
escape  my  own  oonsoiousnessb  Beach- 
ing the  small  house  where  we  then  lived, 
X  plnnged  into  my  grandmother's  room 
and,  throwing  myself  upon  the  floor, 
buried  my  face  in  her  lap ;  and  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep  with  premature  grief. 
But  when  X  awakened,  and  felt  her  cool 
hand  upon  my  hot  forehead,  and  heard 
the  low  sweet  song,  or  the  centle  story,  « 
or  the  tenderly  told  parable  from  the 
Bible,  with  which  she  tried  to  soothe 
me,  I  oould  not  resist  the  mystic  fascina- 
tion that  lured  roe,  as  X  lay  in  her  lap, 
to  steal  a  glance  at  her  through  the  spec- 
tacles. 

"Pictures  of  theKadonna  have  not  her 
rare  and  pensive  beauty.  Upon  the 
tranquil  little  islands  her  life  had  been 
eventless,  and  all  the  fine  possibilities  of 
her  nature  were  like  flowers  that  never 
bloomed*  Placid  were  all  her  years ;  yet 
X  have  read  of  no  heroine,  of  no  woman 
great  in  sudden  crises,  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  she  might  have  been.  The 
^i£»  ^d  widow  of  a  man  who  loved  his 
own  home  better  than  the  homes  of 
others^  I  have  yet  heard  of  no  queen,  no 
belle,  no  imperial  beauty,  whom  in  grace, 
and  brilliancy,  and  persuasive  courtesy, 
ahe  might  4U>t  have  surpassed. 

!^  Madam,*'  said  Titbottom  to  my  wife, 

whose  heart  hung  upon  his  story ;  **  your 

luisbaAd's  young  friend,  Aurefia,  wears 

•  soioatiipes  a  oamelia  in  her  hair,  and  no 

diamond  in  the. ball-room  seems  so  costly 


as  that  peirfect  flower,  .which  women 
envy,  and  for  whosd  least  and  withered 
petal  men  sigh ;  yet,  in  the  tropical  soli- 
tudes of  Brazil,  how  many  a  camelia  bad 
drops  from  a  bush  that  no  eve  has  ever 
seen,  which,  had  it  flpweped  and  be^n 
noticed,  would  have  gilded  all  hearts 
with  its  memory. 

"  When  I  stole  these  furtive  glances 
at  my  grandmother,-  half  feanng  that 
they  were  wrong,  I  saw  only  a  calm  lake, 
whose  shores  were  low,  and  over  which 
the  sky  hung  unbroken,  so  that  the  least 
star  was  clearly  reflected.  It  had  an  at- 
mosphere of  solemn  twilight  traoqaillity, 
and  so  completely  did  its  unruffled  sur- 
face blend  with  the  clqi^dless  star-studded 
sky,  that,  when  X  looked  through  mj 
spectacles  at  my  grandmother,  the  vision 
seemed  to  me  all  heaven  and  stars.  Tet, 
as  X  gazed  and  gazed,  X  felt  what  stately 
cities  might  well  have  been  built  upon 
those  shores,  and  have  flashed  prosperity 
over  the  calm,  like  coruscations  of  pearls. 
I  dreamed  of  gorgeous  fleets,  silken  sailed 
and  blown  by  perfumed  winds,  drifting 
over  those  depthless  waters  and  through 
those  spacious  sides.  X  gazed  upon  the 
twilight,  the  inscrutable  silence,  like  a 
God-fearing  discoverer  upon  a  new,  and 
vast,  and  dim  sea,  bursting  npon  him 
through  forest  glooms,  and  in  the  fervor 
of  whose  impassioned  gaze,  a' millennial 
and  poetic  world  arises,  and  man  need 
no  longer  die  to  be  happy. 

"My  companions  naturally  deserted 
me,  for  I  had  grown  wearily  grave  and 
abstracted :  and,  unable  to  resistt  the  al- 
lurement of  my  spectacles,  I  was  con« 
stantly  lost  in  a  world,  of  which  those 
companions  were  part,  yet  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  X  grew  cold, and  hard, 
almost  morose ;  people  seemed .  to  me 
bhnd  and  unreasonable.  They  did  the 
wrong  thing.  They  called  gi'eeQ,  y^eflow ; 
and  black,  white.  Young  men  said  of  a 
girl, '  What  a  lovely,  simple  creature  I*  I 
looked,  and  there  was  only  a  .glistening 
wisp  of  straw,  dry  and  hollow^  Or  th^ 
said,  *What  a  eold,  proud  beauty  I'  I 
looked,  and  lo  I  a  Madonna,  whose  heart 
held  the  world.  Or  they  said,  '  What  a 
wild,  giddy  girl  I'  and  X  saw  a  glancing, 
dancing  mountain  stream,  pure  as  the 
virgin  snows  whence  it  flowed,  siugliiff 
throuffh  sun  and  shade,  over  pearls  and 
gold  dust,  slipping  along  unstai^^d  by 
weed,  or  rain,  or  heavy  fiot  of  cattle, 
touching  the  flon^ers  with  a .  dewy  kiss, 
:^a  beam  of  gra^  a  happy  sopg.  a  line 
of  light,  }n  the  dlni  an^  trbubl^' land« 
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'  ^  My  mndknother  sent  me  to  Bdhool, 
but  I  looked  at  the  maeter,  and  saw  that 
he  was  a  smooth  round  ferule,->or  an 
Improper  noun--or  a  vulgar  fraotloB, 
and  refused  to  obey  him.    Or  be  was  a 

fleoe  of  string,  a  rag,  a  willow-wand,  and 
had  a  oontemptuous  pity.  But  one  wab 
a  well  of  cool,  deeo  water,  and  looking 
suddenly  in,  one  day,  I  saw  the  stArs. 
He  gave  me  all  my  schooling.  With 
him  I  used  to  walk  by  the  sea,  and,  as 
we  strolled  and  the  waves  plunged  in 
long  legions  before  us,  I  looked  at  him 
through  the  spectacles,  and  as  his  eye 
dilated  with  the  boundless  view,  and  his 
chest  heaved  with  an  impossible  desire. 
I  saw  Xerxes  and  his  army  tossing  and 
glittering,  rank  npon  rank,  multitude 
upon  multitude,  out  of  sight,  bui^  ever 
regularly  advancing  and  with  the  oon- 
tnaed  roar  of  ceaseless  muac,  prostrating 
themselves  in  abject  homage.  Or, 
as  with  arms  outstretched  and  hair 
atreamins  on  the  wind,  he  chanted  fall 
lines  of  tne  resounding  Iliad,  I  saw  Ho- 
mer pacing  the  Egean  sands  in  the  Greek 
sunsets  of  forgotten  times. 

^*My  grandmother  died,  and  I  was 
thrown  into  the  world  without  resources, 
and  with  no  capital  but  my  soectacles. 
I  tried  to  find  employment,  out  men 
were  shy  of  me.  There  was  a  vague 
suspicion  that  I  was  either  a  little  cra^, 
or  a  good  deal  in  league  with  the  prince 
of  darkness.  My  companions  who  would 
persist  in  calling  a  piece  of  painted  mus- 
Hn,  a  fair  and  fragrant  flower,  had  no 
difficulty ;  success  waited  for  them  around 
every  comer,  and  arrived  in  every  ship. 
I  tried  to  teach,  for  I  loved  omldren. 
But  if  anything  excited  my  suspicion, 
and,  patting  on  my  spectacles,  I  saw  that 
I  was  fondling  a  snake,  or  smelling  at  a 
bud  with  a  worm  in  it,  I  sprang  up  in 
horror  and  ran  away;  or,  if  it  seemed 
to  me  through  the  glasses,  that  a 
cherub  smiled  upon  me,  or  a  rose 
was  blooming  in  my  button-hole,  then  I 
fUt  myself  imperfect  and  impure,  not  fit 
to  be  leading  and  training  what  was  so 
essentially  superior  in  quality  to  myself, 
ind  I  kissed  the  children  and  left  them 
weeping  and  wondering. 
■  **  In  despair  I  went  to  a  great  merchant 
<m  the  island,  and  asked  him  to  employ 
file. 

"*My  young  friend,'  said  he,  *I 
undentand  that  you  have  some  singular 
secret,  some  charm,  or  spell^  or  gift,  or 
sometning,  I  don't  know  what  of  whidi 
Dple  are  afraid.  Now,  you  know,  my 
r,'  said  the  merchant^  awelHng  up^ 


fM  apparently  preuder  of  his  great 
stomach  than  of  his  large  fononei  ^  lam 
not  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  easDy  fr^t- 
ened.  Ton  may  spare  yours^  the  pain 
of  trying  to  impose  upon  me.  Peoi^e 
who  propose  to  oome  to  time  before  I 
anrive,  are  accustomed  to  arise  very  early 
in  the  morning,'  said  he,  thmsting  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat^ 
and  snreading  the  Angers,  like  two  fans, 
upon  his  bosom.  '  I  think  I  have  heard 
something  of  your  secret.  Tou  have  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  I  bdieve,  that  you 
value  very  much,  because  your  grand* 
mother  brongfat  them  as  a  marriage  por^ 
tion  to  your  grandiather.  Kow,  if  you 
think  fit  to  sell  me  those  spectadss,  1 
will  pay  you  the  largest  market  price  for 
glasses.    What  do  you  say  ?' 

""  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  selling  my  spectacles. 

^^  ^  My  youuff  friend  means  Us  eat  them, 
I  suppose,'  said  he  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

**I  made  no  rej^y,  but  was  turning  to 
leave  the  office,  when  the  mero£u&t 
called  after  me — 

**^My  young  friend,  poor  people 
should  never  suffer  themselves  to  get 
into  pets.  Anger  is  an  expensive  luxa« 
ry,  in  which  only  men  of  a  certain  hi- 
come  can  indulge.  A  pair  of  spectacles 
and  a  hot  temper  are  not  the  most  pro* 
mising  capital  for  suooess  in  li5i,  Master 
Titbottom.' 

^*I  said  nothing,  but  put  mv  hand 
upon  the  door  to  go  out,  when  the  mer- 
onant  said  more  respeotfrdly, — 

** '  Well,  you  foolish  boy.  if  you  will 
not  sell  yoQr  spectacles,  perhaps  you  will 
agree  to  sell  the  use  of  them  to  me. 
That  is,  you  shall  only  put  them  on  when 
I  direct  you,  and  for  my  purposes. 
Hallo  I  you  little  foolt'  cried  he  impa- 
tiently, as  he  saw  that  I  intended  to 
make  no  replv. 

^^  Bat  I  had  pulled  out  my  spectacles, 
and  put  them  on  for  my  own  purposes 
and  against  his  direction  and  aesire.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  a  huge^  bald- 
headed  wild  boar,  with  gross  chaps  and  a 
leering  eye— -only  the  more  ridicalous  fbir 
the  high*  arched,  gold-bowed  spectacles, 
that  straddled  his  nose.  One  of  his  fore 
hoofs  was  thrust  into  the  ssfe,  where  his 
bills  payable  were  hived,  and  the  other 
into  his  pocket,  among  the  loose  change 
and  bills  there.  His  ears  were  pricked 
forward  with  a  brisk,  sensitive  smarts 
ness.  In  a  world  where  prite  pork  was 
the  best  excellence,  he  would  have  car- 
ried off  all  the  premiums. 
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*     *^I  stepiN^  into  tba  neact  offio^  in  ih« 

street,  ana  A«uld-ffioed,  geiual  man,  aibo 
a  large  and  opulent  merobant^  aaked  ma 
jnj  buHlnass  la  enqh  a  tone,  Uiat  I  in« 
BtanUj  looked  through  my  speotaoleeu 
and  aaw  a  land  flowing  with  milk  ana 
bonej.  There  I  pitohed  my  tent^  and 
staid  till  the  good  man  died,  and  hia 
bosineas  was  dlscontinaed. 

'*'  But  while  there,"  said  Titbottom^ 
and  his  voioe  trembled  away  into  a  sigh^ 
^^  I  first  saw  PreoioBa.  Spite  of  the  apeo* 
tacles,  I  saw  Preciosa.  For  days,  for 
-weeks,  for  months,  I  did  not  take  my 
aneotacles  with  me,  I  ran  away  fh>m 
them,  I  threw  them  np  on  high  shelyea, 
I  tried  to  make  np  my  mind  to  throw 
ihem  into  the  sea,  or  down  the  well. 
I  could  not,  I  would  not,  I  dared  not 
look  at  Preoiosa  through  Uie  spectacles. 
It  was  not  possible  for  me  deliberately, 
to  destroy  them :  but  I  awoke  in  tiie 
night,  and  could  almost  have  cursed  my 
dear  old  grandfather  for  his  gift.  I 
escaped  from  the  office,  and  sat  for  whole 
days  with  Preoiosa*  I  told  her  the 
strange  things  I  had  seen  with  my  mys- 
tic glasses.  The  hours  were  not  enough 
for  the  wild  romances  which  I  rayed  in 
her  ear.  She  listened,  astonished  and 
appalled.  Her  blue  eyes  turned  upon 
xne  with  sweet  deprecation.  She  dung 
to  me^  and  then  withdrew,  and  fled  fear* 
fidly  m>m  the  room.  But  she  oould  not 
stay  away.  She  could  not  resist  my 
yoioe,  in  whose  tones  burned  all  the  loye 
that  filled  my  heart  and  brain.  The 
yery  effort  to  resist  the  desire  of  seeing 
her  as  I  saw  everybody  else,  gave  a  fren- 
zy and  an  unnatural  tension  to  my  feel- 
ing and  my  manner.  I  sat  by  her  side, 
looking  into  her  eyea  smoothing  her 
hi^r,  folding  her  to  my  heart,  which  was 
Bunken  deep  and  deep— why  not  forever  f 
— in  that  dream  of  peace.  I  ran  from 
her  presence,  and  shouted,  and  leaped 
with  joy,  and  sat  the  whole  night 
tlirough,  thrilled  into  happiness  by  the 
thougbt  of  her  love  and  loveliness,  like 
a  wind-harp,  tightly  strung,  and  answer- 
ipg  the  airiest  sigh  of  the  breeze  with 
music  Then  came  calmer  days — ^e 
conviction  of  deen  love  setUed  upon  our 
lives — as  after  the  hurrying,  Leaving 
days  of  spring,  cornea  the  bhmd  and  be- 
nignant summer. 

'^ '  It  is  no  dream,  then,  after  all,  and 
we  are  happy,^  X  said  to  her,  one  day ; 
and  there  came  no  answer,  for  hiypiuesa 
ifi  speechless. 

''  We  are  happy  then,^^  I  said  to  my- 
self ^'  there  is  no  excitement  now.   How 


^ad  I  am  ^bat  loan  bow  look  a*  ier 
through  my  speotaoles.*' 

"I  feared  leat  some  insUnot  should 
warn  me  to  beware.  I  escaped  from 
her  amaa,  and  ran  home  and  aeized  the 
glaesoa.and  bomided  back  again  to  Pre* 
cioea.  Aa  I  entered  the  room  I  was 
heated,  my  head  was  swimming  with 
confused  ap^ehension,  my  eyea  mnat 
have  glared.  Preciosa  waa  frightened, 
and  rising  from  her  seat,  stood  with  an 
inquiring  glanoe  of  surprise  in  her  eyes* 
But  I  was  bent  with  frenzy  upon  my 
purpose.  I  waa  merely  aware  that  ahe 
waa  in  the  room.  I  saw  nothing  elae.  I 
heard  nothing.  I  cared  for  nothing,  but 
to  aee  her  through  that  magic  glass,  and 
feel  at  once,  aU  the  fukess  of  blissftil 
perfection  which  that  would  reveaL 
Preoiosa  stood  before  the  mirror,  but 
alarmed  at  my  wild  and  eager  move* 
menta,  unable  to  distinguiah  what  I  had 
in  my  hands,  uid  seeing  me  raiae  them 
auddenly  to  my  face,  she  shrieked  with 
terror,  and  fell  fainting  npon  the  floor, 
at  the  very  moment  that  I  placed  the 
glaases  beK»*e  my  eyea,  and  bebeldr— 
mvself,  reflected  in  the  muror,  before 
which  she  had  been  standing. 

^^Dear  madam,"  cried  Titbottofli,  to 
my  wife,  aprinmng  np  and  falling  back 
again  in  hia  chair,  pale  and  trembling, 
while  Prue  ran  to  him  and  took  hiji 
hand,  and  I  poured  out  a  ^aas  of  water,— 
"  I  saw  myself." 

There  was  silence  for  many  roinnfcea* 
Prue  Uud  her  hand  gently  upon  the* 
head  of  our  gueat,  whose  eyea  were 
doaed,  and  who  breathed  aoftly,  like,  an 
infant  ui  deeping.  Perhapa,  in  all  the 
long  yeara  of  aoffmah  aince  that  hour, 
no  tender  hand  had  touched  hia  brow, 
nor  wiped  away  the  damps  of  a  bitter 
aorrow.  Perhi^>8  the  tender,  maternal 
fingers  of  my  wife  soothed  his  wearv 
head  with  the  conviction  that  he  felt 
the  hand  of  his  mother  playing  with 
the  long  hair  of  her  boy  in  the  aot^  Weat 
Indian  momin^^  Perhapa  it  waa  only 
the  natural  re&ef  of  ezpresaing  a  pent- 
up  aorrow.  When  he  spoke  again,  it 
waa  with  the  old  aubdued  tone,  and  th^ 
air  of  quaint  aolenmily. 

^*  These  tbiugs  were  matters  of  long, 
long  aflo,  aqidl  came  to  this  country 
soon  aner.  I  brought  with  me,  prenoap 
tnre  age,  a  past  of  melancholy  memo- 
riea,  and  the  magic  apectades..  I  had 
become  their  slave.  I  Oad  nothing  more 
to  £aar.  fiaviqg  seen  mysdf,  1  wa« 
oompelled  to  see  others,  properly  to  un^ 
4e]»tand  my  Kelatiooa  to  thenu    Tha 
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lights  that  cheer  the  fatture  of  other 
men  had  gone  ont  fur  me.  My  eyee 
were  those  of  an  exile  turned  hackwarda  ^ 
npon  the  receding  shore,  and  not  for- 
wards with  hope  upon  the  ocean.  I 
mingled  with  men,  hut  with  little  plea- 
sure. There  are  hnt  many  varieties  of 
a  few  types.  I  did  not  find  thoee  I 
came  to  clearer  sighted  than  those  I 
had  left  hehind.  I  heard  men  called 
shrewd  and  wise,  and  report  said  they 
were  highly  intelligent  and  successfm. 
But  when  I  looked  at  them  through  my 
glasses,  I  found  no  halo  of  real  maidiness. 
My  finest  sense  detected  no  aroma  of 
parity  and  principle ;  hnt  I  saw  only  a 
fbngos  that  had  fattened  and  spread 
in  a  night.  They  all  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  actors  upon  the  stage.  I  went 
to  see  actors  in  the  hoxes,  so  consum- 
mately canning,  that  the  others  did  not 
know  they  were  acting,  and  they  did 
not  suspect  it  themselves. 

^^  Perhaps  you  wonder  it  did  not  make 
me  misantliropical.  My  dear  friends, 
do  not  forget  that  I  had  seen  myself. 
It  made  me  compassionate,  not  cvnical. 
Of  course  I  could  not  vidne  highly,  the 
ordinary  standards  of  success  and  ez- 
celleifce.  When  I  went  to  church  and 
saw  a  thin,  hlue,  artificial  flower,  or  a 
great  sleepy  cushion  expounding  the 
heauty  of  holiness  to  pews  full  of  eagles, 
half-eagles,  and  threepences,  however 
adroitly  concealed  in  hroadcloth  and 
boots:  or  saw  an  onion  in  an  Easter  bon- 
net weeping  over  the  sius  of  Magdalen,  I 
did  not  feel  as  they  felt  who  saw  in  all 
this,  not  only  propriety,  but  piety.  Or 
when  at  public  meetings  an  eel  stood 
ap  on  end,  and  wriggled  and  squirmed 
nthely  in  every  direction,  and  declared 
that,  for  his  part,  he  went  in  for  run- 
bows  and  hot  water — ^how  could  I  help 
seeing  that  he  was  still  black  and  loved 
a  slimy  pool? 

*'I  could  not  grow  misanthropical 
when  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  who 
were  called  old,  the  gushing  fountains 
of  eternal  youth,  and  the  light  of  an  im- 
mortal dawn,  or  when  I  saw  those  who 
were  esteemed  unsuccessful  and  umlessy 
ruling  a  fair  realm  of  peace  and  plenty, 
either  in  themselves,  or  more  perfectly 
in  another — ^a  realm  and  princely  pos- 
session for  which  they  had  well  re- 
nounced a  hopeless  search  and  a  belated 
triumph.  I  knew  one  man  who  had 
been  for  years  a  by-word  for  having 
sought  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  I 
looked  at  him  through  ^e  spectacles 
and  saw  a  satisfiEiotion  in  concentrated 


energies,  and  a  tenacity  arising  firom 
devotion  to  a  noble  dream,  which  was 
not  apparent  in  the  yonths  who  pitied 
him  in  the  aimless  efTeminaov  of  clubs, 
nor  in  the  clever  gentlemen  who  cracked 
their  thin  jokes  npon  him  over  a  gossip- 
ing dinner. 

*^And  there  was  vonr  neighbor  over 
the  way,  who  passes  for  a  woman  who  has 
fiftiled  in  her  career,  because  she  is  an  old 
maid.  People  wag  solemn  heads  of  pity, 
and  say  that  she  made  so  great  a  mistake 
in  not  marrying  the  brilliant  and  famous 
man  who  was  for  long  years  her 
suitor.  It  is  clear  that  no  orange 
flower  will  ever  bloom  for  her.  The 
young  people  make  tender  romances 
about  her  as  they  watch  her,  and  think 
of  her  solitary  hours  of  bitter  regret, 
and  wasting  longing,  never  to  be  satis- 
fied. When  I  first  came  to  town  I 
shared  this  sympathy,  and  pleased  my 
imagination  witn  fancying  her  hard 
struggle  with  the  conviction  that  she 
had  lost  all  that  made  life  beautiful.  I 
supposed  that  if  I  looked  at  her  through 
my  spectacles,  I  should  see  that  it  was 
only  her  radiant  temper  which  so  illu- 
minated her  dress,  that  we  did  not  see 
it  to  be  heavy  sables.  But  when,  one 
day,  I  ^d  raise  my  glasses  and  glanced 
at  her,  1  did  not  see  the  old  maid  whom 
we  aJl  pitied  for  a  secret  sorrow,  but  a 
woman  whose  nature  was  a  tropic,  in 
which  the  sun  shone,  and  birds  sang, 
and  fiowers  bloomed  for  ever.  There 
were  no  regrets,  no  doubts  and  half 
wi^es,  but  a  calm  sweetness,  a  trans- 
parent peace.  I  saw  her  blush  when 
that  old  lover  passed  by,  or  paused  to 
speak  to  her,  but  it  was  only  the  sign 
'  of  delicate  feminine  consciousness.  She 
knew  his  love,  and  honored  it,  although 
ehe  could  not  understand  it  lior  return 
it.  I  looked  closely  at  her,  and  I  saw 
that  although  all  the  world  had  exclaim- 
ed at  her  indifference  to  such  homaee, 
and  had  declared  it  was  astonishing  she 
should  lose  so  ^e  a  match,  she  would 
only  say  simply  and  quietly — . 

"*If  Shakespeare  loved  me  and  1 
did  not  love  him,  how  could  I  marry 
himf 

*' Gould  I  be  misanthropical  when  I 
saw  such  fidelity,  and  dignity,  and  sim- 
plici^? 

*^  X  on  may  believe  that  I  was  especially 
curious  to  look  at  that  old  lover  of  hera, 
through  my  glasses.  He  was  no  longer 
young,  you  know,  when  I  came,  and  his 
fisme  and  fortune  were  secure.  Certainly 
Ihaveheardof  few  men  more  beloved,  and 
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of  none  more  worthy  to  beloT«d.  He  bad 
the  easy  xniUiner  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
the  sensitive  grace  of  a  poet,  and  the 
charitable  judgment  of  a  wide-trayeller. 
He  was  accounted  the  modt  Bacceasful  and 
most  unspoiled  of  men.  Handsome, 
brilliant,  wise,  tender,  graceful,  accom- 
plished, rich,  and  famous,  I  looked  at 
him,  without  the  spectacles,  in  surprise, 
and  admiration,  and  wondered  how  your 
neighbor  over  the  way  had  been  so  en- 
tirely untouched  by  his  homage.  I 
watched  their  intercourse  in  society,  I 
saw  her  gay  smile,  her  cordial  greet- 
ing; I  marked  his  frank  address,  his 
lofty  courtesy.  Their  manner  told  no 
tales.  The  eager  world  was  baulked,  and 
I  pulled  out  my  spectades. 

'*  I  had  seen  her,  already,  and  now  I 
saw  him.  He  lived  only  in  memory, 
and  his  memory  was  a  spacious  and 
stately  palace.  But  he  did  not  oftenest 
frequent  the  banqueting  hall,  where  were 
endless  hospitality  and  feasting, — ^nor 
did  he  loiter  much  in  reception  rooms, 
where  a  throng  of  new  visitors  was  for 
ever  swarming, — ^nor  did  he  feed  hia 
vanity  by  haunting  the  apartment  in 
which  were  stored  the  trophies  of  his 
varied  triumphs. — nor  dream  much  in 
the  great  gallery  nung  with  pictures  of  hia 
travels.  But  from  all  these  lofty  halla 
of  memory  he  constantly  escaped  to  a 
remote  and  solitary  chamber,  into  which 
no  one  had  ever  penetrated.  But  my 
fatal  eyes,  behind  the  glasses,  followed 
and  entered  with  him,  and  saw  that  the 
chamber  was  a  chapel.  It  was  dim,  and 
silent,  and  sweet  with  perpetual  incense 
that  burned  upon  an  altar  before  a  pic- 
ture for  ever  veiled.  There,  whenever  I 
chanced  to  look,  I  saw  him  kneel  and 
)ray ;  and  there,  by  day  and  by  night,  a 
'uneral  hymn  was  chanted. 

^^I  do  not  believe  yon  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  have  been  content  to  re- 
main deputy  book-keeper.  Hy  spectacles 
regulated  my  ambition,  and  I  early 
learned  that  there  were  better  gods 
than  Plutns.  The  glasses  have  lost  much 
of  their  fascination  now,  and  I  do  not 
6ften  use  them.  Sometimes  the  desire 
is  irresistible.    Whenever  I  am  greatly 
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interested,  I  am  compelled  to  take  tham 
out  and  see  what  it  is  that  I  admire. 

^^  And  yet— and  yet,"  said  Titbottom« 
after  a  panse,  ^*I  am  not  sure  that  I 
thank  my  grandfather." 

Prue  had  long  since  laid  away  her 
work,  and  had  heard  every  word  of  the 
story.  I  saw  that  the  dear  woman  had 
yet  one  question  to  ask,  and  had  been 
earnestly  noping  to  hear  something  that 
would  spare  her  the  necessity  of  asking*. 
But  Titbottom  had  resumed  his  usual 
tone,  after  the  momentary  excitement, 
and  made  no  further  allusion  to  himself. 
We  all  sat  silently;  Titbottom^s  eyes 
&stened  musingly  upon  the  carpet: 
Prue  looking  wistfully  at  him,  and  I 
regarding  both. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  our  guest 
arose  to  go.  He  shook  hands  quietly, 
made  his  grave  Spanish  bow  to  Prue, 
and  taking  his  hat,  went  towards  the 
front  door.  Prue  and  I  accompanied 
him.  IjBaw  in  her  eyes  that  she  would 
ask  her  question.  And  as  Titbottom 
opened  the  door,  I  heard  the  low  words: 

''AndPieciosat" 

Titbottom  paused.  He  had  just 
opened  the  door  and  the  moonlight 
streamed  over  him  as  he  stood,  turning 
back  to  U9. 

^^  I  have  seen  her  but  once  since.  It 
was  in  church,  and  she  was  kneeling 
with  her  eyes  closed,  so  that  she  did  not 
see  me.  But  I  rubbed  the  glasses  well, 
and  looked  at  her,  and  saw  a  white  lily, 
whose  stem  was  broken,  but  which  was 
fresh ;  and  luminous,  and  fragrant,  stilL^ 

^^That  was  a  miracle,"  interrupted 
Prue. 

^^  Madam,    it   was    a   miracle,"    re- 

flied  Titbottom,  ^^and  for  that  one  sight 
am  devoutly  grateful  for  my  grand- 
fifttber's  gift.  I  saw,  that  although  a 
flower  may  have  lost  its  hold  upon 
earthly  moisture,  it  may  still  bloom  as 
sweetly,  fed  by  the  dews  of  heaven." 

The  door  dosed,  and  he  was  gone. 
But  as  Prue  put  her  arm  in  mine  and 
we  went  up  stairs  together,  she  whis- 
pered in  my  ear: 

^^How  glad  I*  am  that  you  dQuH 
wear  spectacles." 
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IHXINO  IT  ON. 

PSHAW  I  this  will  neyer  do,  ICadAma 
Lanimii'^ 

"But  madam  1"— 

^  You  will  have  to  alter  it  altogether. 
It's  wretchedly  made." 

"I'm  sorry" hegan  madame  in  a 

soft  silky  voioe,  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  texture  from  the  gloasy  &brios 
she  dealt  in,  while  a  black  shadow,  al- 
most a  frown,  flitted  across  her  saUow 
features,  unseen  by  Mrs.  Macsimum,  and 
oontradicted  her  tone  of  gentle  sorrow. 

"OhI  botherl  "continued  Mrs. Mac- 
simum, giving  her  shoulders  that  wriggle 
peculiar  to  li^es  who  are  in  the  aot  of 
trying  on  a  new  dress ;  "  did  any  one  ever 
see  such  a  body  9  why  the  thing  is  com- 
pletelv  spoiled — 'tis  reaDy  too  bad;" 
and  she  gave  the  apricot  silk  an  impa- 
tient tug  just  where  it  very  imperfectly 
pretended  to  conceal  her  bust. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum, that  the  drees  doesn't  please 
yon,"  said  Madame  Larami,  the  olaok 
shadow  on  her  &oe  growing  more  and 
more  like  a  cloud,  "  but  I  can  assure  yon 
we  took  particular  pains  with  that  dress, 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  opinion,  I 
tlunk,  ma'am,  that  you  are  mistaken 
about  it's  not  fitting  you." 

"The  body  isn't  half  low  enough," 
answered  lurs.  Macsimum  jMttishly; 
"  don't  you  see  that?  I'm  not  going  to 
cover  myself  up  like  an  old  maid,  Madame 
Larami  I" 

"  We  can  have  that  remedied  in  an 
hour  if  you  wish  it,"  said  madame,  with 
her  face  shot  with  black  like  a  half 
mourning  silk ;  "  but  look  at  that  skirt 
ma'am.  I'm  sure  nothing  could  hang 
better." 

"Oht  the  skirt  is  well  enough,  La^ 
rami,"  said  the  lady,  endeavoring  to  get 
a  back  view  of  the  dress  in  a  Psyche 
glass,  by  twisting  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  "and  those  black  lace  floun- 
ces look  very  well — ^bat,  Larami,  are 
they  real  Valenciennes  9" 

"  I  have  charsed  them  as  such  bi  the 
bill,  madam,  and  I  never  oonmut  frauds 
on  my  customers." 

"OhI  I  didn't  mean  that  Larami," 
answered  Mrs.  Macsimum  rather  hur- 
riedly, for  Madame  Laraml's  offended 
dignity  at  this  instant  was  appalling — 
"  but  you  know  that  everything  is  mock 
now-a-days,  and  you  might  be  deceived 
as  well  as  another." 


"  Pm  never  deceived  Mrs.  Macsimum ; 
we,  poor  milUnersi  have  to  be  very 
cautions." 

"  I've  no  doubt— I've  no  doubt,  Lara- 
mi," sud  Mrs.  Macsimum  impatiently. 

"  There  was  Mrs.  Orissalis,  the  other 
day,  ma^am — I  was  very  near  losing 
a  tnousand  dollars  by  her,  when  Mr. 
Orissalis  failed.  But  I  was  cautious,  Mrs. 
Macsimum,  and  I  have  my  little  ways  of 
knowing,  so  I  sent  in  my  little  account 
a  few  days  before  the  gentleman  went, 
ma'am." 

"Very  prudent  of  yon,  Larami,"  said 
Mrs.  Macsimum,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at 
a  smile.  "  A  shockii^  thing,  that  fjaunre 
of  Mr.  Orissalis.  I  pity  his  wife  greatly, 
poor  woman.  By  the  way,  have  you 
Drought  that  Indian  scarf  with  yon  f '' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  dress-maker, 
unfolding  one  of  those  wondrous  combi- 
nations of  fine  texture  and  brilliancy  of 
oolor  which  the  East  alone  is  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  scarf,  certainly,"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  flinging  it  over  hw 
shoulders — ^'^and  goes  admirably  with 
this  drees.  I  shall  take  it,  madame." 
.  Madame  TArfmii  bowed. 
p  "Now  madame,"  went  on  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum, "remember  you  must  be  punc- 
tual with  this  dress.  The  alterations 
must  be  done  and  the  dress  here  by 
eight  o'clock." 

"It  shall  be  here,  ma'am,  to  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  Ton  see  I  shall  have  to  be  dresBed 
early,  in  order  that  I  may  see  to  the  flow- 
ers, and  give  a  few  directions  about  the 
supper-table — That's  the  worst  of  being 
obliged  to  go  to  one's  own  balls." 

luklame  Larami  endeavored  to  appeal 
penetrated  with  synapathy. 

"  Now,  Larami,  you  can  take  these 
things  ofi^  for  I  expect  Oremolino  here 
every  moment  to  dress  my  hair." 

Madame  Larami,  obedient  to  the  hint, 
immediately  proceeded  to  divest  Mrs. 
MaoBimum  of  the  elegant  but  expensive 
dress  about  which  she  was  so  fastidious, 
and  in  a  few  moments  that  lady  was 
once  more  reclining  in  a  vast  easy-chiUr, 
with^er  flue  though  somewhat  large 
figure  dimly  outlined  through  the  soft 
fdds  of  her  peignoir. 

The  apartment  in  which  she  sat  was 
the  type  of  modem  luxury,  subdued  by 
a  certain  refinement  of  taste,  which  Mrs. 
Macsimum  had  caught  up  in  ^ite  of  her- 
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self  during  a  long  residence  in  Paris.  It 
was  a  boudoir,  to  which  a  coTed  ceiling 
gave  an  air  of  loftiness  almost  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  area.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  warm  but  sabdned  coloring. 
A  faint  pink  staining  in  Che  glass  of  the 
windows  filled  the  room  with  a  rosy 
liffht,  so  much  so  that  middle-aged  ladies 
who  visited  Mrs.  Macsimnm,  and  young 
ones  who  had  left  their  complexions  at 
the  last  ball,  lored  that  little  boudoir 
and  its  becoming  tints. 

Mrs.  Macsimmn's  toilette-tables— for 
she  had  more  than  one — ^revealed  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  culture  of  the  most 
elaborate  nature.  The  secrets  of  arti- 
ficial beauty  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun  seemed  to  have  found  their  way  to 
Mrs.  Macsimum.  Turkish  cosmetics  for 
darkening  the  eyes,  and  reddexdng  the 
finger-tips.  French  mvsteries,  by  which 
the  palest  cheeks  and  bluest  lips  could  be 
made  to  bloom  once  more  with  the  rich 
tints  of  health.  Wonderftil  yellow  pa- 
per books  with  what  seemed  to  be  green 
leaves  thrust  between  the  pages,  which 
green  leaves,  when  rubbed  on  the  cheek, 
by  some  chemical  magic,  would  be  founa 
to  leave  a  pink  trace.  Boxes  of  subtle 
powders,  sovereign  for  giving  the  skin 
what  the  French  call  a  wlauU  appear- 
ance. Bandolines,  on  the  production  of 
which  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  age 
had  lavished  years  of  labor.  Pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  set  in  mother-of-pearl 
handles,  and  useful  forredudng  a  rough* 
ened  hand  to  a  satin  smoothness;  all 
these  things  flanked,  and  surrounded, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  gleaming  and  va- 
riegated array  of  Bohemian  glass  fla^ 
pom^  vimtigrette^  bouquet-holders,  ivory 
brushes,  gold  and  silver  dressing  appara- 
tus, crystal  and  agate  cups,  filled  with 
fanciful  trinkets,  over  all  of  which  a 
thousand  delicious  odors  floated  in  a 
mingling  vapor,  as  if  the  rosy  flasks  and 
veined  vases  were  really  perfumed  like 
the  flowers  whose  hues  thev  copied— -all 
this,  I  say,  formed  a  eaup-dfcsil^  the  first 
impression  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
majestic-looking  woman  who  reclined  so 
lazily  in  the  crimson  fiiuteuil,  was  indeed 
a  modem  Namouna,  surrounded  by  the 
spells  with  which  she  conquered'  time 
and  age. 

The  apricot  dress  was  once  more  care- 
fhlly  folded  and  laid  in  a  basket,  deli- 
cately covered  with  oiled  mlk,  which  a 
negro  boy  bore  behind  the  fashionable 
umllner,  when  she  walked  abroad  on 
business.  Mrs.  Macsimum  had  resigned 
herself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  In- 


dian scarf,  which  she  was  idly  flinging 
in  diflferent  folds  over  the  back  of  a 
French  chair  near  her,  when  Madame 
Larami,  having  disposed  her  black  silk 
mtite  ooquettieikly  aoross  her  shoulders, 
stopped  just  before  Mrs.  Macsimum,  and 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.  At  tills 
hour  of  the  day,  that  lady  always  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  blush.  ThesteacbGut 
color  which  glowed  on  her  cheeks  of 
evenings  was  not  vet  applied,  and  on 
this  occasion,  the  blood  rushed  to  her 

Se  face  in  a  torrent,  as  the  milliner 
m  forth  the  note. 

^Tour  bill,!  suppose,  Larami," said 
she  with  a  ftint  smile,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  ft  *^Mr.  Macsimum  is  not 
gduff  to  fail,  I  hopet" 

^01  ma'am,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  replied  Larami,  with  a  dark 
smile.  ^^  It's  not  mv  bill,  ma'ate,  but  a 
note  that  an-4t  gentleman  asked  me  to 
give  to  you." 

'*A  note  for  me,  f^m  a  gentleman! 
let  me  see ;"  and  as  she  took  it,  an  ex- 
pression of  wonderfhl  relief  spread  itself 
over  her  countenance. 

"Yes,  ma'am—Mr.  Sillery  Pavne 
begged  of  me  to  deliver.it  to  you  when 
you  were  alone." 

''  Mr.  Billery  Payne  I"  cried  Mrs.  Mao- 
simum,  opening  the  note  with  rather  an 
a^tated  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
smile  of  gratified,  something  or  other — 
perhaps  vanitv— dawned  in  her  large 
blue  eyes.  ^'How  imprudent  1"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  as  she  read  the 
contents  of  the  scented  paper.  "  How ' 
impertinent  1"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  for 
the  benefit  of  Madame  Larami.  "  Ton 
can  tell  Mr.  Payne  that  you  have  deliv- 
ered his  note,  Larami,"  she  continued, 
tossing  it  carelessly  into  an  Indian  basket 
half  full  of  notes  of  invitation,  bills,  and 
little  ^t  dancing  lists,  "and  mention 
to  him,  that  when  I  see  him  this  even- 
ing, I  will  give  him  the  information  he 
desires." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  madam,')  said  Larami, 
drawing  another  elegant  looking  indo- 
sure  from  her  abundant  pocket.  "I 
hope,  Mrs.  Macsimum."  she  continued, 
always  smiling  that  sallow  smile  of  hers, 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me  in- 
trusive if  I  submit  this  little  account  to 
your  iBt^>eetion,"  and  so  saying,  she 
gently  inshiuated  the  note  towards  her 
customer. 

Mrs.  Macsimum  lost  in  an  instant  that 
d^cate  smile  of  triumph  iHiieh  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Sillery  Payne^  communica- 
tion had  awakened.    She  east  a  rapid 
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and  6t»picioTi8  glance  &t  madamef  and 
Jerked  uie  refined  looking  bill  from  her 
hand. 

"Do  you  want  any  money  immedi- 
ately, Larami  f "  she  asked  in  a  wonld-be 
careless  tone,  but  in  which  a  certain 
lialf-coDcealed  eagerness  could  be  easily 
detected. 

**Well,  ma'am,  to  tell  yon  the  truth  I 
am  very  much  pressed  just  now.  My 
rent  falls  due  to-morrow,  and  I  have  to 
meet  a  note  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Lns- 
tring,  the  silk  mercer  holds,  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  same  day.  Not  to  incon- 
venience you,  however,  ma'am,  I  will 
manage  with  half  the  account  now." 

*^Let  us  see,"  said  Mrs.  Maosimnm, 
extracting  from  its  envelope  the  sheet 
of  satin  paper,  in  which  all  her  elegant 
follies  were  truthfully  chronicled.  "  Ghood 
heavens!  Larami  I"  she  exclaimed,  start- 
ing and  turning  still  more  pale.  "  How 
on  earth  do  you  make  it  out  so  much  ? 
Three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars  1" 

"I  think  youMl  find  it  quite  correct, 
madam.  The  fancy  dress  for  Mrs.  Hor- 
net's ball  was  very  expensive,  and  that 
green  Persian  scarf,  cost  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  the  country.  I  shall  be 
ouite  willlnff  to  have  yon  examine  all 
tne  items,  Mrs.  Macsimum.  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  any  over-charges." 

"Oh I  I  suppose  not — I  suppose  not, 
Larami.  But  still  it's  a  very  large 
amount." 

"Its  been  running  a  long  time, 
madam." 

"  But  I  paid  you  considerable  sums  at 
various  times." 

"  I  have  given  you  credit  for  all  pay- 
ments, ma'am." 

^  Tm  afraid,  Larami,"  and  Mrs.  Mao- 
eimum  assumed  a  charming  smile  which 
seemed  to  convey,  that  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  press  so  enchanting  a  woman 
for  a  paltry  sum  of  money.  '*  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  my  bank  account  will 
not  admit  of  my  letting  yon  have  what 
you  want,  and  I  can't  ask  Mr.  ^Macsi- 
mum, you  know." 

"  Very  sorry,  indeed,  ma'am,  to  press 
a  lady,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  without 
the  money." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Larami,"  said  Mrs. 
Macsimum,  with  a  reckless  air,  "yon 
must  try.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
so,  I  may  be  able,  but  just  at  the  present 
I  really  cannot." 

Madame  Larami  summoned  her  negro, 
and  deposited  the  precious  basket  in  bis 
sooty  hands;  gave  her  black  silk  man- 


tilla abother  twist  before  the  ^am,  and 
making  a  profound  courtesy  to  Mm. 
Macsimiim  ere  she  left  the  room,  said  ia 
her  low  silky  voice — 

"  I  will  call  with  the  dress  this  vreo- 
ing,  myBM^,  Mrs.  Macsimum,  and  get  the 
money." 

"Madame  Larami  I" cried   Mrs. 

Maenmnm,  with  an  indignant  flnsh  at  the 
oool,  determined  tone  of  the  milliner, 
but  ere  she  could  utter  her  displeasure, 
a  gentleman  pushed  madame  aside,  dosed 
the  door  in  her  face,  and  fiung  himself 
into  the  foftUeuil  that  Mrs.  Maoaimsm 
had  juat  quitted. 

"WeU,  Mrs.  Macsimum,"  cried  this 
last  visitor,  pasang  his  hands  briskly 
through  his  short  stubby  hair,  "well, 
it's  all  up  with  us,  we  shall  be  protested 
to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Macsimum  I  what  under  heaven 
do  you  mean  ?"  cried  his  wi/b,  growing, 
if  possible,  paler  than  ever.  "  You  sure- 
ly don't  mean  to  say  that" 

"Ftecieely.  The  firm  of  Macsimum 
and  Bullrush  will  smash  to-morrow." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  "  what  intelHgenee 
this  is  to  bring  to  me  I  And  how  eooUy 
yon  seem  to  take  it^  as  if  you  alone  were 
to  suffer!  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Macsimum,  to  go  and  fiiil 
in  this  way  f  What  am  I  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

"The  best  you  can,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Macsimum,  calmly.  "My 
character,  thank  God,  will  remain  un- 
stained. I  have  surrendered  everything." 

**  You  have,  have  you  ?"  almost  shriek- 
ed the  lady.  "You're  an  idiot,  Mr. 
Macsimum  1  What  was  your  character 
to  me,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  you 
leave  me  to  starve  in  order  that  you 
might  preserve  it?  Your  character  if:n't 
good  to  eat  or  to  wear ;  your  character 
won't  pay  house  rent,  or  buy  a  box  at 
the  opera.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Macsimum,  if 
I  had  known  that  such  treatment  was 
in  store  for  me,  it  would  have  been  long 
before  I  would  have  become  your  wife." 

"  Too  late  to  regret  that,  now,  my  dear." 

"  It's  all  your  own  fault,  ar,  your  reck- 
lessness and  extravagance  knew  no 
bounds." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Macsimum,"  answered 
the  gentleman,  looking  round  the  room 
with  a  sarcastic  twinkle  in  his  clear 
grey  eye,  "  if  I  have  been  extravagant, 
you  have  kept  me  in  countenance^^    . . 

"  Oh  1  yes.  Say  it's  me !  That's  the 
nsual  answer.  /  spend  everything! 
The  smallest  necessary  of  Hfb  that  I 
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pnrohase^  is  immediately  megnified  by 
yon  into  a  nseleaa  lozary.  Perbape 
vou'd  like  me  to  go  without  ahoea,  lir. 
MaosiQiom?  I  might  fave  yon  a  little 
money  in  that  wav." 

^^  Cbutl  chut !  Mra.  Maosimum,  let  ub 
have  no  quarrelliDg.  This  misfortune 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  one  of  the 
chanoee  of  trade,  and  we  must  bear  it. 
To-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock,  our 
paper  will  be  protested,  and  aU  the 
street  will  know  it.  Until  then,  let  us 
put  the  best  face  on  matters ;  and  at  this 
ball  to  night,  be  careful  not  to  betray 
yourself.  For  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
retrieving  as  long  as  the  affair  is  secret'' 

^*  I  could  cry  if  it  were  not  for  this 
ball,"  said  Mrs.  Macdmnm,  with  an  in- 
tonation and  compression  of  the  lips  that 
would  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  she 
could  scratch.  But  a  servant  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Gremollino  the  hair- 
dresser, she  controlled,  her  feelings.  Her 
husband  was  excluded,  and  in  a  few 
moment^  a  pair  of  fat  Italian  hands 
were  twisting  and  crisping  her  hair  into 
the  intricate  labyrinths  prescribed  by 
fashion. 

^^Larami  must  have  had  some  intelli- 
gence of  this,"  murmured  Krs.  Mao- 
simum ;  ^*  or  she  would  never  have  been 
80  insolent" 


TBMPTATION. 

Tjto  earliest  guest  that  was  whistled 
in,  that  evening,  through  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum^s  magnificent  portab  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  was  Mr.  Sillery  Payne. 

"  Be  civil  to  him,  ray  dear,"  whisper- 
ed Mr.  Macsimam  to  his  wife,  as  he 
heard  the  name  announced,  ^'he  is  one  of 
our  chief  creditors." 

Mr.  Sillery  Payne  was  a  New  York 
celebrity.  Rich,  travelled,  sufficiently 
handsome,  with  alow,  sweet  voice,  and  a 
hand  and  foot  of  marvellous  smallness. 
He  had  gone  throagh  all  the  phases 
of  an  American  who  had  been  born 
wealthy.  Had  gambled,  gone  abroad, 
fuuffht  a  duel  in  Paris,  got  imprisoned 
Jn  Austria,  "  presented  "  in  London,  and 
finally  returned  with  an  accomplished 
Italian  valet,  and  an  astounding  reputa- 
tion for  hannes  fortunes, 
[  In  a  few  moments  after  his  arrival,  he 
w^  seen  gliding  up  the  spacious  draw- 
ing room  to  the  small  boudoir  in  whidi 
Mrs.  Macsirnum  received,  and  where  she 
sat  in  all  the  glory  of  the  apricot  silk 
ami  Jnd^an  ^scar^  w^th  an  uneasy  smile 


fastened  aa  it  were  to  her  lips,  and  the 
unreal  bloom  of  rouge  reddening  her 
cheeks. 

''I  got  your  message.  Thanks!'' 
whispered  Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  sandwich- 
ing tne  sentence  between  a  couple  of 
audible  compliments.  "  How  charmingly 
your  rooms  lo^k  to-night,  Mrs.  Mao- 
simum  1" 

"  The  flowers  are  pretty  I  think,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  assummg  a  pretty  air  of 
total  unconsciousness  of  the  whisper. 

"  They  would  be  if  their  queen  were 
not  present,"  said  Mr.  Sillery  PayneL 
with  so  dSvovS  an  air  that  the  stupid 
commonplace  was  immediately  elevated 
into  a  compliment 

*^  Mr.  Payne,  I  forbid  compliments  f6r 
this  evening,  and  shall  banish  all  who 
transgress  the  edict,"  and  a  juvenile 
threatening  with  her  fan  accompaned 
Mrs.  Macsimum's  prohibition. 

^^The  sun  might  as  well  compel  the 
flower  to  remain  closed  in  daytime. 
Compliments  are  the  incense  which  the 
divinity  of  beauty  forces  from  us." 

"  You  have  disobeyed  my  edict  You 
know  the  punishment    Qo  1" 

^^  Well,  as  I  see  a  whole  tribe  of  in- 
vited ones  flocking  in  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  you,  I  will  accept  my  exile 
with  a  good  grace.  For  I  would  rather 
be  away  from  you  altogether,  than  be  in 
your  presence  and  not  be  able  to  talk  to 
you  without  restraint" 

^*  Flatterer,  get  thee  behind  mel" 

**  Meet  me  in  an  hoar  in  the  winter 
garden ;"  and  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, Mr.  Sillery  Payne  with  a  careless 
bow  turned  upon  his  heel  and  sauntered 
off  to  quiz  the  ugly  Miss  Rhinebeck  who  . 
was  occupying  a  hage  sofift  in  profound 
solitude. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Sillery  Pajme, 
as,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
umum  were  slowly  walking  arm  in  arm 
in  the  huge  winter  garden  that  opened 
into  the  ball-room.  ^^  By  the  way,  I  see 
my  friend  Madame  Larami  sitting  in  the 
hall.  What  part  is  she  to  play  in  the 
night's  entertainments  ?" 

Mrs.  Macsimum  bit  her  lips.  This  had 
been  what  she  dreaded  all  the  evening. 
Larami  had  vowed  not  to  quit  the  house 
until  Mrs.  Macsimum  had  given  her  the 
sum  she  required,  and  wa^  sitting  pa- 
tiently in  the  hall  waiting  until  some  one 
interrogated  her,  when  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  that  she  would  burst  out  with  an 
ea^osi  of  the  entire  business.  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum, however,  summoned  up  coura^ 
and  replied  in  an  off-hand  manner. 
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^^Oht  I  suppose  the  good  creature  is 
siftdyfaig  her  proteBsion.  I  believe  she 
i^ed  leave  to  sit  in  the  hail  and  watoh 
the  ladies^  dresses." 

^^Hemt  Mrs.  Maosimum,  th«re  IsnHr 
a  word  of  tnith  in  that,  and  yon  know 

it" 

'^  Mr.  Payne,  yon  ar»  tpo  insolent,  sir. 
Let  lis  return." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Macsimam,  do 
not  too  readily  take  offence  at  my  blunt* 
ness.  I  wish  sincerely  to  be  yonr  Mend. 
I  wonld  make  any  sacrifice,  no  matter 
what,  if  it  was  to  obtain  your  hqipbiess. 
Why  not,  then,  confide  in  met  1  know 
that  yon  need  a  friend  into  whose  ear 
you  can  ponr  all  ypnr  troubles  and  yotff' 
Joys.    Let  me  be  that  fHend." 

"Beallv,  Mr.  Payne,  I  don't  know' 
what  to  think ;  this  ofifer  is  so  strange— 
yet  if  it  were  sincere,  I  diink'* 

"  It  is,  it  is,  sincere  1  You  know  not. 
yon  can  never  know,  how  I  have  yeamea 
for  this  hour.  With  what  erased  long- 
ings I  have  waited  for  the  chance  that 
wa^^to  enable  me  to  assume  the  hal- 
lowed posinon  of  your  friend.  It  may 
seem  cruel,  but  I  eannot  help  feeling  re- 
joiced at  this  little  annoyance  of  yon'r& 
since  it.  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
hastening  to  your  assistance.  It  is  the 
selfishness  of  love  I" 

<*  Mr.  Payne,  I  must  not  listen  to  this. 
My  husband  " 

^^Your  husband!  Excuse  me,  deac 
Mrs.  Macsimum ;  bat  do  you  think  that 
vour  husband  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing you  ?  Can  he  comprehend  that  sub-^ 
lime,  yet  tender  nature,  in  which  a 
living  well  of  affection  is  inclosed,  and 
which  requires  only  the  touch  of  the  in- 
spired hand  to  flow  out  in  a  glorious 
stream  ?  Oh !  no,  dear  friend.  His 
UAturo  is  one  that  can  never  match  with 
yonrsi" 

This  bombast,  uttered,  as  it  was,  in  the 
most  melodious  of  voices,  and  accompa- 
nied by  pressures  of  the  hand  and  tender 
and  eloquent  glances,  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Macsimum, — ^whose  judgment  in  snch 
matters  was  regulated  by  Indiana  and 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris— the  very  acme  of 
impassioned  pleading.  In  spite  of  the 
old  theory  of  boaraing^sohool  mieseei, 
women  of  thirty  are  far  more  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  bit  of  romance  than 
the  bread-and-butterest  of  young  girls. 
It  is  their  last  chance,  and  they  make 
the  most  of  it.  Mrs.  Macsimum,  there- 
fore, could  not  long  resist  such  flattering 
eloquence,  and  soon  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne  that  confidence  for  which^ 


according  to  his  own  account,  he  woidd 
nwrifioe  so  mndi.  6he  told  him  how 
this  bill  of  Larami*8  was  hanging  like  the 
gword  of  Damocles  over  her  h^.  How 
that  pertinacious  milliner  was  deter- 
nfaiea  to  have  the  money  or  expose  her ; 
and  how  she  dared  not  ask  her  hnsbuid 
for  80  large  an  amount,  because— becauso 
(here  she  stammered  a  little)  he  had  been 
80  very  liberal  to  her  lately. 

**Now,  my  dear  Anrelia,'*  said  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne,  taking  her  hand  at  tibe 
same  moment  that  he  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  calling  her  by  her  first  name, 
'^  my  dear  Anrelia,  there  is  one  little  fact 
connected  with  this  bnsinefis  which  yoa 
have  omitted  to  mention.  I  do  not, 
however,  need  any  information  on  the 
antjeot.  I  am  in  fhQ  posseanon  of  all 
the  particolars.  Mr.  Mjioshnom^s  paper 
will  be  iffoteated  to-morrow.  I  see  yon 
know  italready^-*well,  yon  now  see  how 
impossiUe  it  is  for  him  to  assist  you."     i 

''It  is  I  itiaP'  cried  Mrs.  Macsimvm, 
utterly  famnfliated,  and  trying  hard  to 
prevent  her  tears  from  streaking  her 
cheeks,  *'I  see  it  all,  and  am  a  miaerable 
woman  I" 

"  Ab  to  this  littie  affldr  of  Lanuni's, 
dear  Aurelia^Eh  I  what*^  liiat  f  and  he 
started,  as  something  rustled  through  an 
alley  of  huge  kalmias. 

'^  Oh  I  it's  the  pet  Lory,  I  suppoee;  he 
sleeps  here  every  night." 

''Ah,  indeed  1"  ejaculated  Mr.  Payne, 
much  relieved,  "  about  thi»  aflto  of  La- 
ramiV  ^^  continued,  "nothing  is 
simpler.  I  will  Just  go  into  that  small 
room  there,  and  write  a  cheque,  which  I 
will  hand  her  in  your  presence.  As  for 
your  husbandV  Mure,  I,  being  chief 
creditor,  can  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
blow  considerably ;  nay,  I  can  save  him, 
and  I  will,  Aiprelia,  if  you  win  only  con- 
Bent  to  call  me  friend.    Now,  try  once." 

"My  friend,"  murmured  Mrs.  M£m> 
rimum,  leaning  upon  his  shoulder. 
"Thanks,  dear  Aurelia!  Now  let  me 
go  and  appease  this  infhriated  miUiner." 

As  thcry  stepped  from  the  dusky  con- 
servatory into  the  small  study  which 
opened  ofiT  one  end,  a  gentleman,  seated 
at  a  table  writing,  met  their  view.  He 
turned,  ou  hearing  their  footsteps,  and 
they  recognized  Mr.  Macrimum.  % 

"  Ah  I  is  that  you,  Payne  ?"  he  cried, 
smiling  pleasantly,  "  vou  catch  me  doing 
a  little  businesB  on  we  sly.  Well,  well, 
111  have  done  with  it  for  to-night,  for  I 
can  see  you  want  a  UU-d-tite  with  my 
wife."  So  saying,  he  gathered  np  a 
couple  of  slips  of  paper  on  which  he  nad 
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been  writing,  and  with  a  sort  of  qniszi* 
oal  adien,  left  tlie  room. 

''Happj  mortal  r*  aghed  Billeiy 
Payne,  as  be  wrote  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  of  Larami's  bill;  *^he  is  not 
suspicions.^' 

'^  He  has  never  had  oanse,'^  said  Mrs. 
ICacsimum,  indignantly — then,  reooUect- 
ing  herself^  she  colored  violently,  and 
craoied  one  of  the  delicate  vanes  of  her 
£an. 

Sillery  smiled. 

*^Kow,  Aurelia,*^  said  he,  ''let  na  go 
and  see  Larami.'* 

''Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sillery  Payne,"  said 
l£r.  Macsimnm,  presenting  himself  smil* 
iogly  at  the  door,  jost  as  that  gentleman 
was  about  to  emerge  with  the  enchant- 
ing Aurelia  on  his  arm.  "  Pardon  roe, 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  yon  m%y  spare  your- 
self the  trouble.  I  have  just  had  an  in- 
terview with  that  amiable  modUtey 

Mrs.  Macsimum  shrieked,  and  gliding 
to  the  nearest  sofa,  disposed  herself  in 
the  .most  approved  comatose  attitude. 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne  fiddled  with  his  brc- 
loqueiy  while  an  air  of  unpleasant  dlli- 
ness,  conunencing  at  his  boots,  began  to 
spread  itself  gradually  over  his  entire 
figure. 

'^I  am  immensely  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  Payne,  for  the  interest  that  you 
take  in  my  wife's  affairs,  and  would  be 
onlv  too  happy  that  she  should  avail  her- 
seif  of  your  liberal  offers,  if  there  was 
any  longer  a  necessity  for  it.  Thanks  to 
some  conversation  which  I  happened  to 
overbear  in  the  conservatory" 

A  renewed  shriek  from  Mrs.  Macsi- 
mum  on  the  sofa,  and  sudden  assumption 
of  a  more  striking  ^#0. 

"  Which  I  happened  to  overhear  "  con- 
tinued Mr.  Macsimum,  entirely  oblivious 
of  his  spouse's  efforts  to  obtain  sympa- 
thy—  "  and  was  consequently  enabled 
to  be  beforehand.  Madame  Larami,  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
jon,  has  just  been  paid  in  full." 

"  I  am  happy  to  near,  Mr,  Macnmum," 
answered  Mr.  Payne,  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis, '^  that  your  affiiirs  are  in  so  flour- 
ishizig  a  condition.  I  trust  that  they 
will  remain  so  until  after  to-morrow." 


"  When  I  drew  that  cheek,  Mr.  Payne, 
to  pay  for  my  wife's  follies,  it  was  the 
last  money  that  I  had  in  the  bank.  I 
gave  it  willingly,  sir,  because  I  preferred 
being  a  pauper  myself,  to  my  wife  being 
a  beggar.  As  I  went  to  the  door,  sir,  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Boston  met 
me,  which  alters  the  face  of  my  affairs 
considerably ;  and  if  Mr.  Sillery  Payne 
will  present  those  claims  on  the  firm  of 
Macsimum  dc  Bullrush,  which  he  holds, 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  will 
find  little  traces  of  insolvency  in  their 
bank  account." 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Maosimnm 
seemed  to  be  restored  suddenly  to  ani- 
mation. She  forsook  her  elegant  atti- 
tude^ and  came  over  timidly,  but  witJi 
an  air  of  penitence,  whether  honest  or 
not  I  dare  not  speculate,  to  where  her 
husband  stood. 

"George,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voioe, 
"you  have  read  me  a  lesson.  WUi  you  com- 
plete your  nobleness  by  forgiving  met** 

'^My  dear,"  answered  her  husband, 
"  I  have  too  much  to  blame  myself  for, 
not  to  be  lenient  to  others.  You  may 
learn  one  thing,  however,  Aurelia,  that 
Madame  Larami  is  a  dangerous  woman 
to  hold  any  power  over  von.  She  has 
been  known,"  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  "  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
certain  fashionable  gentlemen  for  the 
worst  purposes." 

"  I  see — ^I  see  it  all  now,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Macsimum,  hiding  her  burning 
cheek  upon  her  husband s  shoulder. 

"  Hush  I  think  no  more  of  it.  There  I 
are  you  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Payne  for 
this  dance  f  Mr.  Payne  I  my  wife  daims 
your  hand,  and  may  I  pray  that  this 
conjagal  exhibition  may  be  no  bar  to 
that  friendship  which  you  so  feelingly 
solicited." 

Mr.  Sillery  Payne  bit  his  lip  and 
bowed.  With  an  inward  cnrse,  he  took 
Mrs.  Macsimum's  hand,  and  was  soon 
whirling  her  off  in  a  waltz ;  but  it  was 
observed  by  the  gaests  that  the^  did  not 
dance  together  again  that  evening. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  same 
moment  saved  Mr.  Maosimnm's  oredii 
and  his  wife's  reputation. 
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POWERS'    GREEK   SLAVE. 

A  FLASH  of  sabres,  and  of  scimitars, — 
Shouts,  groans,  then  silence. — and  the  Oreacent  waves 
Victorious  o^er  the  field,  where,  in  their  graves, 
The  vanquished  dead  will  moulder.    But  such  wars 
Have  woes  that  stab  the  Grecian  mother's  heart 
Deeper  than  death  : — in  far  Byzantium's  mart 
She  sees  her  captive  child — naked,  forlorn, 
Gazed  at  by  pitiless  eyes — a  thing  of  scorn! 
A  common  story,  which  the  artist  here 
Hath  writ  in  marble,  to  rebuke  the  strong 
Who  trample  on  the  weak ; — and  ne'er  had  Wrong 
Opposing  wituess  with  a  brow  more  clear. 

With  face  averted  and  with  shackled  hands, 

Olothed  only  with  her  chastity,  she  stands. 

Her  heart  is  full  of  tears,  as  any  rose 

Bending  beneath  a  shower ;  bat  pride  and  scorn 

And  that  fine  feeling,  of  endurance  born. 

Have  strung  the  delicate  fibres  of  her  frame 

Till  not  a  tear  can  fall ! — Methinks  such  woes 

As  thine,  pale  suiferer,  might  rend  in  twain 

A  heart  of  sterner  stuflT— and  yet,  the  fiarae 

Of  thy  pure  spirit,  like  the  sacred  light 

On  Hestia's  hearth,  burns  steadily  and  bright, 

Unswayed  by  sorrow's  gusts,  unquenched  by  sorrow's  rain. 

Thou  canst  confront,  dumb  marble  as  thou  art, 

And  silence  those  whose  lying  lips  declare 

That  virtue  springs  from  circumstance,  not  God ; 

The  snow  that  falls  where  never  foot  hath  trod, 

On  bleakest  mountain-heights,  is  not  more  pure 

Than  thy  white  soul,  though  thou  stand's^  naked  there, 

Gttzed  at  by  tliose  whose  lustful  pas-^ions  start 

With  every  heart-throb  I     Long  may'st  thou  endure. 

To  vanquish  with  thy  calm,  immaculate  brow, 

Th'  nDholy  thonghts  of  men,  as  thou  dost  now  I 


SEA. 

EBB  and  flow  I    Ebb  and  flow ! 
By  basalt  crags,  through  caverns  low, 
Throiigh  rifted  rocks,  o'er  pebbly  strand. 
On  windy  beaches  of  naked  sand ! 

To  and  fro !     To  and  fro  I 

Chanting  ever,  and  chanting  slow, 

Thy  harp  is  swept  with  liquid  hands, 

And  thy  mui^ic  is  breathing  of  distan:  lands  I 

t3weet  and  low !    Sweet  and  low ! 

Those  golden  echoes,  I  snrely  know.  / 

Thy  lips  are  rich  with  the  lazy  south, 

And  the  tnnefid  icebergs  have  toached  thy  mouth  1 

Oome  and  go  I    Come  and  go  I 

The  sun  may  shine,  the  winds  may  blow, 

Bat  thou  wilt  ever  sing,  O  Seal 

And  I  never,  ah !  never  will  sing  like  thee  1 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


LITIEATUBS. 

AjmaoAK. — la  the  taste  for  metaphy- 
sioal  studies  on  the  ioorease  ia  the 
United  States,  or  is  it  simply  accidental, 
that  Uiree  new  works  on  Intellectual 
Philosophy  make  their  appearance  on 
nearly  the  same  day  9  President  Mahan, 
of  Cleveland  College,  President  Wat- 
land,  of  Brown  University,  and  Dr. 
HiOKOOK,  of  Union  College,  have  all 
&vored  us  with  their  views  of  the 
**  Science  of  the  Mind,'^  within  a  few 
weeks.  Mahan's  book  is  the  most 
thorough  of  the  three,  treating  of  the 
entire  phenomena  of  mind,  empirical 
and  rational ;  while  Dr.  Hiokock's  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  empirical  branch,  and  Dr. 
Wayland^s  gives  only  elementary  views. 
The  latter  makes  the  least  pretension  to 
originality  and  depth,  and  the  former 
the  most ;  bat  Dr.  Hickock  is  superior 
to  either  in  real  elevation  and  consist- 
ency of  thooght  President  Wayland 
adopts,  for  the  most  part,  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Scottish  school  of  meta- 
physicians; Dr.  Hickock,  those  mainly 
of  the  Eantians ;  and  Mahan  combines  the 
two  into  a  kind  oonscinian  eclecticism. 
It  is  thus  curious  to  see  three  of  the 
most  distingnished  teachers,  in  three  of 
our  leading  seminaries,  coming  to  quite 
different  conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
principles  of  what  they  still  call  *'a 
science." 

President  Mahan  divides  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  into  primary  and  second- 
ary— the  primary  being  sense,  conscious- 
ness, and  reason,  whose  functions  are 
intuitional;  and  the  secondary  being 
the  understanding,  judgment,  associ- 
ation, memory,  imagination,  dto.  Pre- 
sident Wayland  divides  them  into 
the  perceptive  faculties,  consciousness, 
original  suggestion,  abstraction,  memory, 
reasoning,  imagination,  and  taste.  Dr. 
Hickock  has  still  another  arrangement, 
which  is  that  of  sense,  understanding, 
and  reason.  There  is  here  a  consider- 
able difference  of  classification,  but  it  is 
increased  when  they  come  to  speak  of 
the  functions  assigned  to  these  supposed 
faculties. 

The  great  stumbling-blocks  of  all  the 
metaphysicians  are  those  conceptions 
which  are  sometimes  called  necessary 
ideas,  such  as  the  thought  of  space, 
time,  cause,  substance,  infinity,  An.,  &c. 
They  are  greatly  more  puzzled  as  to  how 


these  ^et  into  the  mfnd  than  George 
the  Third  was  as  to  how  the  apples  got 
into  the  dumplings.  Some  suppose  space 
and  time,  for  instance,  to  be  mere  con- 
ditions of  the  sensibility,  mere  forms 
which  are  necessary  to  render  the  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  possible ; 
others  regard  them  as  laws  of  the  under- 
standing, or,  in  other  words,  as  neces^tary 
categories  of  the  notion-forming  power; 
while  others,  again,  speak  of  them  as 
conceptions  of  the  reason.  Dr.  Way- 
land  adopts  a  new  name  entirely  for  the 
faculty  in  which  they  originate,  calling 
it  ^^  original  suggestion,"  which  is  a  good 
name  for  his  thought,  if  not  for  the 
assumed  faculty.  The  idea  of  time  and 
space  is  thus  put  through  a  series  of 
transformations  from  nothing  at  all  up 
to  an  absolute,  eternal,  and  necessary 
existence;  and  a  skilful  analyser  may 
prove  one  view  of  it  just  as  well  as 
another.  In  fact,  this  is  true  of  nearly 
all  the  controversies  of  the  metaphya- 
otans,  that  you  can  snccessfully  demon- 
strate and  refute  all  sides  alike,  while  it 
makes  very  little  difference  to  any  prao- 
tical  interest,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  held.  They  resemble  the  dis- 
putes of  the  schoolmen  as  to  what  num- 
ber of  angels  could  dance  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and,  whether  determined 
upon  thU  side  or  that,  are  equally  inte- 
resting and  im]x>rtant.  It  may  be  an 
object  of  consequence  to  determine 
whether  a  ghost  sees  out  of  his  eyes  or 
without  eyes,  but  the  great  majority  of 
men  do  not  care  the  snap  of  a  finger 
whether  it  does  or  not. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  metaphysical  speculations  are 
utterly  empty  and  worthless  abstractions, 
and  have  no  other  effect  than  to  waste 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
them,  and  delay  the  advent  of  true 
science.  They  are  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  men  to  breathe  in  vacuo — ^to 
subsist  and  move  about  in  a  space  where 
there  is  nothing  to  subsist  upon — and 
the  sooner,  then,  they  are  drummed  out 
of  the  domain  of  study,  the  better  for 
the  world.  As  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  conceive  of  any  object,  except  as 
subsisting  in  someYorm,  the  sooner  these 
schemes  of  pure  thought,  and  these  re- 
searches into  things  in  themselves  are 
banished,  the  sooner  we  shall  get  re-' 
lieved  of  the  chimeras  and  gorgons  of 
the  void  inane. 
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Wt  have  no  time  now  to  bLow  the 
groundldfld  nature  of  metapbjsios,  as  it  Is 
eotnmonly  presented ;  bat  at  our  leisure, 
.we  hope  to  demonstrate  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly^  what  we  have  here  asserted 
«t  eathedrd. 

— Mr.  Spooner's  book  on  Organic 
Christianity,  is  scarcely  well  named, 
for  it  does  not  proceed  upon  the  idea  pf 
an  organized  Christianity,  as  upon  tliat 
of  a  democratic,  or  congregational  Chris- 
tianity. Now,  democracy  in  the  Church, 
Bke  democracy  in  the  State,  is  rather 
the  absence  of  organization  than  its 
presence.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
.better  than  any  organization  which  has 
yet  been  devised,  but  only  that  it  is  not  a 
constructive  or  unifying  principle  in 
itmlf,  whatever  other  advantages  it  may 
possess.  A  truly  organic  Christianity 
would  be  one  in  which  the  Christian 
idea  should  be  thoroughly  embodied  in 
ill  the  relations  of  socie^ — and  will, 
doubtless,  in  the  course  of  time  be  at- 
tained— but  a  provisional  arrangement 
•8  to  the  separate  power  and  functiona 
of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood,  or  as  to 
t}ie  terms  on  which  independent  mem- 
bers of  a  church  come  together  for  pur- 
poses of  prayer  or  propagandism,  can 
not  be  called  an  organic  relation.  It  is 
a  convenient  temporary  form,  but  not 
a  deep  coherent  nnit^,  proceeding  from 
an  indwelling  formative  law,  as  we  see 
in  all  real  organizations.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  church  as  ^^  a  body,"  but 
we  look  in  vain  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  any  example  of  this  type 
in  the  assemblages  of  Christians.  They 
are  only  aggregations  such  as  take  place 
in  organic  nature,  or  else  they  are  con- 
glomerations held  together  partly  by 
ibward  cohesion,  but  mainly  by  external 
pressure— the  despotism  of  the  State  or 
the  hierarchy. 

But,  though  misleading  in  its  name, 
Ve,  Spooner's  book  is  not  without  in- 
terest as  a  history  of  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments. We  have  noted  a  few 
inlnor  errors  in  his  statements  of  facts, 
but  f>n  the  whole,  it  displays  compre- 
iensive  and  accurate  information. 

T-Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  recently  issued  a  beautiful  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  Beattkont  a nd  Flstohbb.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Engtish  edition  of  Alexandar 
Dyoe,  wliich  is  the  best,  we  believe,  ex-. 
^ilt)  and  besides  the  lives  of  the  authors^ 
irfth  a  criticism  of  their  writings,  oon- 
laina  ample  illustrative  note^.  In  spite 
€i  the  occasional  offences  of  these  old 


dramatists  against  moraUi^  and  aooitd 
tastd,  we  are  glad  to  see  tlietr  robvit 
English  and  vigorous conceptiona  r«pr^ 
duced  in  these  days* 

— Among  the  ripest  fruits  of  Batabd 
TjkTLOB^a  travels  in  the  £aat,  ia  a  &e«r 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  namMi  F^mm 
qf  the  Onenty  and  wiu«h  ano  full  of  tile 
warm,  ruddy,  imaginative  life  of  tbe 
climes  of  the  snn.  In  a  guoafdi  and 
generous  dedicatory  epistle  from  Hoant 
Tmolua,.  addressed  to  his  br«thai>poo^ 
Stoddard,  he  emlalnathat  hia  ol^eetfa 
not  to  breathe  the  air  of  ioat  £ly«4an*«- 

"PluektbeniMvybdli, 
Of  lotua  and  Olynipivk  aiphodoU,*'-* 

bat  to  find  a  late  coutaat,  in  nature  and 
her  mynad  shows— 

»  Bettor  <Mi>Unt«d  with  om  Htliif  moie, 

Than  ail  the  gods*  wibroeia;  eternly  hcni 

On  wresting  ft-om  her  hand  the  eup,  wheooe  flovf 

The  flaTors  of  her  ruddiest  ItfiB— 4he  ehaoge 

Ot  olimes  and  race*— tlie  pnehaokled  Banga 

Of  all  experience — ^that  my  song  taaj  shov, 

Ifie  warm  red  blood  that  beats  In  hearts  of  men, 

And  those  who  road  ttmn  in  the  fetlerteg  4«b 

Of  cities  majr  behold  Um  ppen  akj, 

And  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  winds  that  blow 

Inatinct  with  freedom.    Blame  ne  not  that  1 

7tiMl  in  the  forms  of  earth  a  deeper  Joy 

Than  In  the  dreams  which  lured  me  at  a  boy.** 

We  find  accordingly  in  the  Kile,  tha 
Jerusalem,  the  Tyre,  &p,,  ^.,  fine  in- 
spirations drawn  from  those  old  eternal 
objects,  but  mingled  with  th^m  also,  tbe 
wUd  dreams  of  the  desert,  and  Arabian 
sentiment  and  tradition.  The  poet  trans- 
ports us  on  the  wings  of  his  imagiaatiovi 
to  the  morning-lands,  and  we  revel  witli 
him  in  the  delicious  intoxication  of  iu 
odors  and  gleams.  We  are  free  to  aajr 
that  these  poems  are  the  best  thinga  that 
he  has  done,  and  will  greatly  add  to  hia 
reputation  as  a  poet  As  several  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly^  we  forbear  to  extract  anjr» 
as  we  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  &» 

— ^The  Appletons  have  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  aomirers  of  Ma. 
Bbtant^b  poetry,  by  presenting  it  in  imQ 
small  neat  volumes,  handsomSy  |Minte4 
and  bound.  The  previona  editiooa  liava 
been  for  the  most  part  unattractiva  said 
cumbersome,  and,  m  some  instaooas,  h^ 
yond  the  reach  of  man?  readera  on  90^ 
count  of  their  price,  fiot  in  this  pUar 
sant  edition  we  have  all  that  tha  pb«i| 
has  written  up  to  the  present  time,  inciadk 
ing  the  beautiful  lyric,  the  '^O^Miquas- 
ror*8  Grave,'^  which  appeared  in  iVtnain't 
Monthljfy — a  short  Ume  sinea*  Xba  i^i^ 
quisite  finish,  grace,  and  a^eetnesa  ol 
Bryant^s  poems  make  them  perennial^ 
and  everybody  will  he  glad  to  possesa 
them  in  a  auitable  vaa^  or  caskets    It,  i^ 
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«Ud  in  t&e  pr«faoer  ta  this  eAificm.  thai 
tkwpoecM  appearwith  ^^sotne  ikalts  of 
^thizi'-aod  v«rtifleatioa  oorreoted/*-* 
whioh  impliM,  what  we  had  stipposed 
inpoisible.  Thej  had  always  seemad 
i»\m>  80  per^tt^  both  in  langaage  and 
vtvoctm^  that  the  idea  of  imprpviog 
them*  in  any  way  never  entered  onr 
haada.  We  have  oonseqQentify  looked 
tiivoii^  veveifal  with  some  eare  to  see 
in  what  respeet  they  had  been  altered^ 
but  we  9fm&m  that  we  have  not  been 
i^le  to  difloover.  Indeed  we  should  have 
beoD  sorry  to  find  anywhere  the  change 
of  a  single  line  of  phrase.  They  are  im<* 
pressed  upon  our  imaginations  and 
Mirta^  as  tbay  weve  fifgt  printed,  and 
the  change  of  a  wordj^  even  ibr  ^m  better^ 
as  the  aathor  himself  ndght  deem  it, 
wonld  be  as  repagnant  as  a  *^new  read-^ 
ing'*  of  Shakespeare  is  to  the  gsAaina 
admirers  of  the  immortal  master.  The 
newest  poem  in  these  volumes  is  called 
the  ^^  Voice  of  AatanmY"-H>ne  of  those 
tender,  sweet,  and  sabdy  imaginative 
studies  of  natore,  which  have  plaeed  the 
author  of  the  '« Waterfowl,'^  and  the 
^*  Death  of  the  Flowers,*^  among  the  first 
of  his  elaas. 

— The  memofrs  of  NapoUon^  hi$ 
Churt  and  FtmUf^  by  the  DnosBsai 
D^ABBAimSf-Hunong  the  best  of  the  na- 
merons  aoooaots  which  have  been  given, 
on  the  Ikvorablc  side  of  the  great  oap« 
taf  n^-has  been  issued  in  two  wge  hand- 
some voldmes  by  the  Appletons.  As 
Madame  Janot  was  for  many  years,  on 
aeeonnt  of  the  official  position  of  her 
husband,  almost  a  nwmber  of  the  impe- 
rial household,  and  had  the  best  of  op* 
p«^toDities  for  studying  the  character  of 
Bonaparte, — ^her  hock  is  both  anthentio 
and  foU  of  hiterest.  She  has  a  quick 
disfiernment  of  character,  fondness  for 
gossip,  and  a  livdy  style,  so  that  her 
reftnniscences  combine  the  vivacity  of 
stOry-t^lin|f  vHth  the  genuineness  of  his* 
toify.  She  is  donbtiess  too  modi  dis- 
poseil  to  magnify  the  good  qualities  of 
her  hero,  bat  she  does  not  deify  him,  as 
Mi'.  Abbott  is  doing,  and  lets  as  in  to 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  which  are  any- 
thing btMi  godliice.  These  volumes  con- 
tain portraits  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Napoleon  Family; 

—The  ParablM  of  the  Kew  Tutamenti 
hf  thift  Rev.  Wm.  Bktxm  SravBre,  is  a 
handsome  gift  voltrme,  containing  en- 
graved Representations  of  the  incidents  of 
th^  Parable!*,  with  a  letter-press  com- 
moAlary,' written  in  a  plain  and  praoti- 
oalj  bat  winning  styled    The  anthor  en<« 


deavors  to  draw  fhxn  (be  simple  ^tbia^ 
of  the  Testament)  the  deep  spiritual  w!^ 
dom  which  they  (Hmtain,  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  conduct  of  life.  He  writer  ^n  an 
earnest  religious  spirit,  more  intent  upcm 
enforcing  obvious  trnth,  than  upon  the 
display  of  his  learning  or  eloquence.  The 
book  is  beautifully  produced  by  the 
publishers,  £.  S.  Butler  dp  Co.,  of  Phihir 
delphia. 

—The  JSlemmts  qf  Charaeter,  ia  th^ 
name  of  a  small  essa^  by  Mabt  CL 
Chakdixb,  in  which  the  importance  oi 
a  high  character,  and  the  value  of  Ohris* 
tian  manner  and  conversation  are  un« 
folded.  The  thoughts  are  always  good, 
and  sometimes,  profound,  and  the  senti^ 
ments  elevated  and  liberal.  It  is  chiefly 
addressed  to  women,  but  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  men  as  well. 

•—Mi'.  Calvin  Blanchard,  of  this  city, 
has  reprinted  Mias  Habti^au's  versioa 
of  OamUi^i  Philosophy ^  whioh  we  h^ve  al^ 
ready  referred  to  in  these  pages,  as  on^ 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  day. 
In  the  sphere  of  science  there  is  na 
thinker  whose  generalizations  are  more 
beautiful  and  consistent  than  those  of; 
Oomte,  though  his  scheine,  as  a  wholoi! 
oan  hardly  be  called  a  philosophy. .  It  ia 
preparatory  to  a  philaophy,  but  any  sya-. 
tem  which  omits  the  idea  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  the  nnoonditioned,  must  be  an 
empirical  science,  and  not  a  rational  phi- 
losophy. At  the  same  time,  we  reoog^. 
nize  in  Oomte  certain  views,  that  are  ia 
the  highest  degree  important,  and  which, ; 
consistently  carried  out,  might  lead  t»  a^ 
nobler  conception  of  the  destiny  of  man,; 
than  most  of  the  current  theories  as  to, 
human  life.  His  inddental  remarks,  on 
the  relations  and  bearings  of  the  separata. ' 
sciences,  have  often  a  marvellous  saga<( 
city  and  depth  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  sUi 
his  speculations  are  extremely  vaiuabie 
to  those  who  are  suffioently  acoustomedi,* 
to  snch  stndies  to  detect  their  vei:ysigf.< 
nal  errors.  Weak  heads,  however,  aca, 
liable  to  be  led  by  him  into  the.Seci)o*.>} 
niam  bogs.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  priot^ 
the  volume  in  the  finest  atyle  of  tijfpon,  i 
graphy. 

— Mtsa  OoopBB,  whose  "Bursl  Honia?!  .4 
was  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and,  t 
agreeable  books  ever  written  aboat  tbe^ . 
country,  worthy  of  a  plaoe  by  the*  sida-. 
of  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Sel-  . 
borne,"  has  laid  us  nnder  further  obliga*.,. 
tioDS  by  a  new  work  called  The  JRhymei' . 
and  BioBon  <if  Country  JJf^  It  is  no|^/;  \ 
like  the  previous  book,  a  work  of  ori-;.. 
ginal  observation  and  inference ;  bat  is| 
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nther,  a  work  of  selectSon?,  connected 
together  by  a  mere  thread  of  remark. 
After  a  most  ably  written  introdnctioa 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  inflnence  of 
a  love  for  the  bean  ties-  of  nature  and 
mral  life,  a  series  of  the  objects  and 
pastimes  most  common  to  the  conntry 
are  described  in  the  words  of  the  great 
writers  and  poets — woven  together,  if 
we  may  80  express  it,  into  a  chaplet  of 
pearls  and  roses.  The  large  reading  and 
nne  taste  of  Miss  Cooper  are  admirably 
displayed  in  her  choice  as  well  as  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  which  go  to 
make  np  her  several  bonqnets.  From 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  to  Longfellow  imd 
Lowell,  she  appears  to  have  left  no  rare 
and  precious  description  of  her  topics 
unnoticed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
in  her  view  the  **  Rhyme  "  of  ooontry 
life  predominatee  over  the  ^^  Reason," 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  poets  have  done 
an  ampler  and  nicer  justice  to  its  varied 
aspects  than  the  prosers.  For  one  ex- 
tract from  the  latter  she  presents  us  a 
dozen  from  the  former, — which  is  no 
more  than  just.  Miss  Coopur*8  book  is 
preci^^ely  such  a  book  as  cultivated  per- 
sons like  to  snatch  up,  for  a  spare  hour, 
during  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  in 
the  country,  or  to  carry  out  with  them, 
in  the  summer  time,  to  the  shade  of 
some  favorite  arb^ir  or  tree.  It  is 
prettily  illnstrated,  too,  from  original  de- 
signs by  D6pler,  and  in  its  typographical 
execution  does  honor  to  the  publisher. 

— The  Knickerbocker  Gallery,  One 
of  the  most  graceful  testimonials  ever 
paid  to  a  literary  laborer  is  the  cotnpli- 
mentary  volume  which  has  been  made 
np  by  the  various  gentlemen  who  have 
been  contributors  to  the  Knickerhoeher 
Magazine^  as  a  token  of  kindly  appreci- 
ation of  the  editor  of  that  patriarch  of 
the  American  monthlies,  Lewis  Gat- 
lord  Clark.  There  are  some  fifty  con- 
tributors to  this  unique  volume,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  Invest 
names  in  American  literature.  Wash- 
ington Irving  heads  the  list,  and  a  poeti- 
oal  address  from  Fitz  Green  Halleok 
closes  the  volume.  Clustering  around 
these  patriaohs  of  the  literary  family  of 
the  New  World,  are  many  of  Uie  younger 
brood  of  our  authors,  who  have  alre^y 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  brilH- 
ant  productions,  as  well  as  most  of  tiiose 
whose  writings  are  ranked  among  the 
classics.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  and  elegant  that  has  been 
published  here,  and  its  enriohments  are 
some  forty  portraits,  whioh  have  been 


engraved  expressly  for  it ;  it  will  be  a 
splendid  oolleotion  of  the  heads  of  our 
best  authors,  painted  and  engraved  by 
our  best  artists ;  and,  as  the  profits  of 
l3ie  volume  are  to  be  invested  in  a  home- 
8tc«d  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  roost  popular  of  our  magazine  edit- 
ors, it  would  be  a  gratuitous  affiront  to 
the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  our 
eountry  to  doubt  that  it  will  liave  a  very 
extensive  sale.  What  American,  with  a 
heart  in  his  bosom,  and  a  glimmer  of 
love  for  his  country,  but  will  desire  to 
be  tlie  possessor  of  such  a  volume  ?  The 
publisher  of  the  Knickerhoeher  QaUery^ 
»  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston. 

—Gems  by  the  Way^Side  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  of  very  well-intentioned 
^^ religions  and  domestic"  poetry,  by 
Ltdia  Baztsb,  just  published  by  Shel- 
don, Lamport  ^  Blakeman. — What  can 
be  said  of  snoh  publications,  but  that  all 
poems  are,  or  should  be,  religious,  and 
that  no  poetry  can  be  called  domestic, 
until  it  has  been  domesticated,  as  most 
poetry  is  sure  to  be.  Mrs.  Baxter  dedi- 
cates her  volume,  with  great  propriety, 
to  her  husband. 

— Lily  Gordon^  the  Young  Eouee- 
keeper^  by  Cousik  Eatb,  is  a  republica- 
tion by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  of  New  York. 
The  story  is  Scotch,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
admixture  of  religion  and  household 
affairs,  it  is  very  pleasant  rending. 

— The  LoBt  Meireee  is  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Southworth's  last  novel,  published  by 
Peterson,  of  Philadelphia;  it  is  longer 
than  some  of  her  previous  productions, 
but  not  less  entertaining,  or  natural  in 
the  development  of  the  author's  design. 
Mrs.  Southworth  is  a  very  rapid  and 
fluent  writer,  but  she  possesses  the  pecu- 
liarly feminine  art  of  arresting  the  atten- 
tion and  keeping  her  reader  to  her  pages, 
until  she  dismisses  him  at  the  end.  Her 
scenes  are  eminently  local,  and  all  her 
scenery  home-like  and  fHmiliar ;  she  cos- 
tumes her  figures  admirably,  and  if  she 
would  try  to  be  a  little  le&)  melo- drama- 
tic, although  the  immediate  sale  of  her 
romances  miffht  be  diminished,  her  per- 
manent popularity  would  be  increased. 

— The  Weetm,in9ter  Eecieie^i  notice  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  8unny  Memoriee^  concludes 
with  the  following  little  bit  of  superflu- 
ous pathos:  ''We  cannot  think,  with- 
out a  touch  of  sadness,  that  the  lily,  the 
ivy,  the  daisy,  the  blue-bell,  the  prim- 
rose, those  concrete  poems  of  our  child- 
hood*-*poems  that  can  be  seen,  and  felt, 
and  handled,  and  understood  before  a 
word   can  be  spelt— are  mere  soonda 
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witHoQt  meaning  to  onr  kinsfolk  noross 
the  great  ocean;  and  yet  the  names 
mnst  be  fkmiliar  to  these  from  earliest 
infancy." 

We  shall  next  see  a  lament  in  some  of 
the  London  papers,  over  our  ignorance 
of  the  practical  pleasures  of  breakfast 
parties,  -which  Mrs.  Btowe  gives  the 
world  to  understand  are  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  could 
be  mure  natural  than  for  the  English 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Sunny  Memories 
to  imagine  that  Ameiica  wns  a  Hower- 
less  land,  where  lilies,  daisies,  ivy  leaves 
and  holly  are  unknown,  except  by  name. 
It  will,  also,  be  inferred  by  the  foreign 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s  book,  that  we 
are  as  destitute  of  pictures  and  other  ob- 
jects of  art^  as  we  are  of  lilies  and  dai- 
sies. We  beg  to  assure  the  We^tmintter 
BetieWy  that  its  **  touch  of  sadness"  is 
wholly  unnecessary :  we  have  lilies  and 
ivy  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  "  Con- 
crete Poems"  by  the  margins  of  all  our 
ponds  and  rivulets. 

— Lyteria  is  tlie  title  of  a  dramatio 
poem,  published  by  Ticlcnor  &  Fields 
of  Boston,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
month.  Lyteria  is  in  the  manner  of  Tal- 
fourd's  louy  and  will  hardly  be  ninked 
below  that  severely  classicul  produotitm. 
We  dare  not  hope  soon  to  read  a  tra^ 
gedy  from'  an  English  or  on  American 
pen,  that  will  possess  the  elemental  life 
of  the  Greek  or  Elizabethan  drama; 
but  we  shall  regard  with  s.-itisfaction 
every  new  attempt  that  is  made  in  dra- 
matic compo>iti()n,  though  we  have  yet 
seen  no  indications  of  the  genius  of  our 
country  being  favoriable  to  that  f«>rm  of 
development.  We  un<lerstand  that  Mr. 
JosiAii  P.  QuiNOT,  of  Boston,  is  the  aa- 
thor  of  Lyteria. 

English.— The  British  Joumala,  now 
that  England  is  at  war  with  Russia,  can 
find  nothing  good  or  gentle  in  Russian 
civilization ;  but  Lieutenant  Roqer,  who 
was  takon  prisoner  in  the  Tijrer,  near 
Odessa,  and  carried  to  St.  Petersburifh, 
in  his  ^''EnglUh  PrUoner  in  Rusna^^^ 
gives  the  most  favorable  account  of 
Tiiissian  kindness  and  clemency.  Not 
only  among  the  officials,  who  may  be 
aup|)o>ed  to  have  had  a  part  to  play, 
but  ou  the  road,  everywhere,  among  tbo 
coiitinone«t  people,  these  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
and  jrood  feeling.  The  manners  of  the 
highest  classes  tliey  found  frank,  kind, 
and  free,  without  being  condescending; 


while  the  lower  sort  often  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  oblige  their 
captured  enemies.  Of  his  interview 
with  the  very  highest  persons  in  the 
empire,  Lieutenant  Roger  gives  this  de- 
scription :  first  of  the  Grand  Dutchess 
and  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine. 

*^  I  was  standing,  leaning  over  a  chair 
and  looking  onti  of  a  window,  with  my 
back  at  the  door,  when  I  heard  these 
words,  in  a  pleasing  tone  and  in  good 
English,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
*  Yon  are  waiting  fur  the  Grand  Duke,  I 
suppose?*  I  turned  round,  and,  a  little 
to  my  confusion,  saw  three  ladies  stand- 
ing olose  by  me.  I  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  kdy  in  advance,  and  replied  that ' 
I  had  been  directed  to  meet  his  Imperial 
Highness  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Grand 
Duchess,  for  it  was  no  other  who  now 
honored  me  with  her  conversation,  was 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  ladies-in« 
waiting.  Her  Imperial  Highness  said 
she  had  heard  of  my  having  been  un- 
well, and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  was 
better.  I  repUed  that  I  had  only  risen 
from  my  bed  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Grand  Duke.  Her  Impe- 
rial Highness  then  informed  me  that  it 
was  uncertain  when  the  Grand  Duke 
would  return;  and  added,  in  the  most 
naff  manner,  that  I  might  know  who  was 
addressing  me,  *Even  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  am  his  wife  I'  I  again  bov/ed; 
when  she  said  that  she  should  certainly 
hear  if  he  was  detained,  and  would  lot 
me  know:  she  recommended  me,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  wait,  saying  that  she 
would  send  me  some  tea,  and  the  last 
English  newspaper,  which  had  just  come 
to  hand.  She  then  retired,  with  her 
attendants,  by  the  duor  at  which  she 
had  entered.         ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"Presently  a  servant  entered  with  the 
usual  tea  apparatus,— K>ne  tea-pot  over 
another,  as  already  described.  I  quite 
enjo3*ed  this  refreshing  drink,  in  the 
thirst  whicii  I  sufiered  from  the  fever ; 
and  it  was  very  d  propaa^  as  I  had  to 
wait  till  ten  o'clock.  At  this  hour  I 
beard  a  stir  among  the  servauts  in  the 
ante- room,  and  concluded  that  his  Im- 
perial Highness  had  just  arrived.  I 
looked  oat  of  the  window,  and  saw  a 
gentleman  in  unifortn,  with  a  lady 
coming  tfirough  the  garden,  followed 
at  some  distance  by  an  officer  in  an  aide- 
de-camp's  uniform  with  another  laily 
on  his  arm.  Presently  the  Grand  D4ike 
entered  alone  with  his  aide-de-oainp, 
and,  ooraing  up  io  me,  held  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands:    he  addressed  me  in 
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English,  hoped  I  was  better,  and  re* 

Sotted  my  having  had  to  wait  so  long, 
e  then  motioned  me  to  enter  another 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  had  jnst 
Men  opened  by  one  of  the  serrants. 
Here  we  were  left  alone,  and  I  was  pat 
quite  at  my  ease  by  his  Imperial  Hi^- 
ness's  affiibility;  he  requested  me  to 
sit  down,  and  ordered  tea  and  wine, 
wbioh  were  brought  and  set  on  two 
separate  tables  placed  by  us:  he  took 
some  wine,  and  asked  me  to  help  my- 
self^ while  he  smoked  the  amber* 
monthed  pipe  presented  to  him  by  Uie 
attendant/' 

—The  English  publishing  trade  has 
been  remarkably  maetive  lev  the  past 
month,  but  promises  to  resume  its  activ- 
ity during  the  winter.  Among  the 
books  announced,  and  some  of  which 
will  have  been  issued  before  this  notice 
reaches  the  reader,  are,thelong^xpeoted 
continuation  of  his  Hutary  of  England^ 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  the  final  volume 
of  Qroit^  Oreeeey  a  capital  work  in 
every  respect.  The  lists  also  speak 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoriak 
(md  OorretpoTidmoe  of  Oharle$  Jamm 
Foo^  edited  by  Lord  John  Bnssell — 
of  Mr.  E]ay*s  Governors' General  of 
India — of  a  new  work,  Eomanf  Rye^ 
by  Mr.  Georse  Borrow — of  a  work  on 
Polyneeian  Mythology^  by  8ir  George 
Grey,  of  which  we  hear  curious  aooounts 
—of  Mr.  Leslie's  Handbooh  for  Yowng 
Painters— of  a  large  edition  of  the  works 
of  Arago,  and  the  concluding  volume  of 
Ool.  Sabine's  translation  of  Humboldt's 
Ooemoe — of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Common-' 
plaee  Booh-^Thirty  Tears  of  Foreign 
PoUcy^  by  the  author  of  B,  Vieraeli:  a 
Biography^  ^nd  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in 
Turkish  and  Greek  Waters--oi  new 
poems  by  the  Earl  oft.Elle9mere,  ^dney 
Tendys,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Snutii— of 
two  volumes  of  translations  by  Mr. 
George  Borrow,  Songs  of  Europe,  being 
metrical  translations  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  Kampe  Viser :  Songs 
about  Giants  and  Heroes,  from  the  Danish 
— of  new  tales  by  Mr.  Charles  Lever, 
Miss  G.  E.  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Marsh— -of 
new  biographies  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John, 
Mr  John  Forster— with  a  life  of  the  poet 
Montgomery,  from  the  pen  of  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Everett-*and,  among  more 
miscellaneous  works,  of  Dr.  Doran's 
HabiU  and  Men-^Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John's 
Phihsofhy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crose^ 
Mr.  Bell's  Tovan  Life  itf  the  Bestoration 
—Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  JOommiic  Life 


dwring  the  deU  Far— Mr.  Howitt's 
Kote  Book  of  a  Young  Adventurer  in  the 
WUds  of  Australia,  and,  Traditicns 
Mnd  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealomdersy 
By  Mr.  E.  Shortiand. 

— ^William  Jay,  of  Bath,  has  been  so 
long  known  to  the  extensive  class  of  re- 
llgioQS  readers  that  his  AutMography, 
edited  by  Db.  Rxdfobd,  will  be  a  popu- 
lar work.    For  the  long  period  of  sixty 
years  he  was  Pastor  of  an  Independent 
Ohnrch  at  Bath,  and,  during  that  time,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  oonspioaons  preach- 
ers and  writers  of  his  age.    Among  his 
constant  listeners  were  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  literary  men 
of  Great  Britain,  who  were  also  num- 
bered among  his  private  friends.    "^He 
was  no  ordinary  man,"  says  a  critic, "'  who 
oould  attract  to  his  ministry  learning 
and  flenius,  rank  and  wealth,  as  well  ss 
worth  and  piety."    John  Foster  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  "  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers."   Wilberforoe  delighted  in  his  so- 
ciety, and  affectionately  spoke  of  him  as 
^^  dear  Jay."    Even  those  who  made  no 
profession  of  deep  religious  feeling  were 
constrained  to  do  homage  to  the  earaest- 
ness  and  devotedness  of  the  minister  of 
Argyll  Ohapel.    Bedkf ord,  the  author  of 
"  Vathek,"  said  he  was  "  one  of  tiie  finest 
preachers  he  had  ever  heard,"  and  com- 
pared his  mind  to  a  '^  dear  transparent 
spring,  flowing  so  freely  as  to  impwss 
the  idea  of  its  being  inexhaustible."  Yet 
there  was  nothing  brilliant  in  his  rheto- 
ric, or  striking  in  his  oratoiy.     The 
charm  and  power  of  his  preaching  lay  la 
the  plain,  sensible,  and  earnest  statement 
and  enforcement  of  sacred  truths,  which 
the  speaker  deeply  felt  and  strove  to  im- 
press on  his  hearers.     In  his  pulpit  mi- 
nistrations, as  in  his  published  works,  an 
easy  naturalness  was  the  chief  character- 
istic of  his  style.    And  great  was  toe 
divine  blessing  which  accompanied  his 
abundant  andsiogle-bearted  labors.  Mm- 
titndes  have  ascribed  to  his  instrument- 
ality the  origin  of  their  religious  im- 
pressions, and  their  growth  in  piety  •no 
virtue.     It  was  well  that  the  work  of 
such  a  man  should  not  pass  ^away  ras^ 
corded,  and  that  a  memoir  should  appc«f 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  toe  me- 
mory of  so  much  exoelleoce,  nsefBtoewi 
and  wisdom.    In  the  course  of  his  remi- 
niscences, Mr.  Jay  makes  many  intere^ 
ing  allusions  to  the  eminent  inen  ^nta 
whom  he  came  »  oefntsot,  espe^uAUfto 
John  Wesley,  Bobert  HaO,  and 
Wilberforoe. 
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